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EPISTLE 

T  O 

C  L  E  M  E  N  T  VII. 

Eing  commanded  by  your  Holinefs  (whilft 
in  a  private  condition)  to  write  the  Hiftory 
of  Florence  ;I  addrefled  my  ftJf  to  it 
with  all  the  art  and  diligence  wherewith' Na- 
ture and  Experience  had  endued  me.  Having  deduced 
it  to  the  times,  in  which,  upon  the  death  of  Magnijico 
Lorenzo  de  Medici^  the  whole  Form  and  Model  of  Italy 
was  altered  ;  and  being  to  defcribe  the  height  and  impor- 
tance of  what  followed,  in  a  loftier  and  more  vigorous 
ftile,  I  judged  it  beft  to  reduce  what  I  had  written  till 
thole  times  into  one  Volume,  and  prefent  it  to  your  Ho  • 
lineft,  that  you  might  at  leaft  have  a  tafte  of  the  Fruit 
you  had  fbwn  your  felf,  and  of  my  Labour  and  Culti- 
vation. In  the  perufal  of  this  Work,  your  Holinefs 
will  fee  firfl,  to  what  ruine  and  convulfions  our  Country 
was  expofed  for  many  ages  by  the  variations  of  Govern- 
ments, after  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Weft.  You  will  fee  how  your  PredeceiTors^  the  F me- 
tiam^  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  and  the  Dukedom  of 
Milan  took  their  turns  of  Empire  and  Sovereignty  in 
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this  Province.  You  will  fee  your  own  Country  refufing 
obedience  to  the  Emperors,  by  reafon  of  the  divifions, 
and  thofe  divifions  continuing  till  under  the  pro tedion  of 
your  Family,  it  began  to  fettle  into  a  Government.  And 
becaufe  it  was  your  Holinefs  particular  command,  that  in 
my  charader  of  your  Anceftors,  I  fhould  avoid  all  kind  of 
flattery,  true  praife  not  being  more  pleafing  to  you,  than 
counterfeit  is  ungrateful ;  fearing  in  my  description  of  the 
bounty  of  Giovanni^  the  wifdom  of  CoJ/mo^  the  courtefie 
ofPiero^  the  magnificence  and  folidity  of  Lorenzo,  I  may 
feem  to  have  tranfgrelTed  your  Holinefs  direftion,  I  do 
mofl:  humbly  excufe  my  felf,  both  in  that,  and  whatever 
elfe  in  my  defcriptions  may  appear  unfaithful  to  your  Ho- 
linefs diffatisfaftion ;  for  finding  the  Memoirs  and  Relati- 
ons of  thofe  who  in  fundry  ages  made  any  mention  of 
them,  full  of  their  commendations,  I  muft  either  prefent 
them  as  I  found  them,  or  pafs  them  by  as  if  I  envied 
them.  And  if  (as  fome  write)  under  their  great  and  e- 
gregious  exploits  there  was  always  fome  latent  and 
ambitious  defign,  contrary  to  the  intereft  and  liberty  of 
the  publick.  1  know  nothing  of  it,  and  am  not  bound 
to  relate  it  :  for  in  all  my  Narrations  I  never  defired  to 
cloak  or  palliate  a  difhonourable  adion  with  an  honour- 
able  pretence ;  nor  to  traduce  a  good  adion,  though  to 
a  contrary  end.  But  how  far  I  am  from  flattery,  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  Hifl:ory,  efpecially  in 
my  Speeches  and  private  Difcourfes,  which  do  plainly, 
and  without  refervation,  defcribe  with  the  fentences  and 
order  of  their  language,  the  dignity  and  humour  of  the 
perfons.  I  avoid  likewife  in  all  places  fuch  words  as  are 
impertinent  to  the  verity,  or  reputation  of  Hifi:ory  ;  fo 
that  no  man  who  confiders  my  Writings  impartially,  can 
charge  me  with  adulation ;  efpecially  if  he  obferves  how  lit- 
tle or  nothing  I  have  faid  of  your  Holinefs  own  Father, 
whofe  life  was  too  fliort  to  difcover  him  to  the  world, 
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and  I  too  downright  to  expatiate  upon  it.  Neverthelefs 
had  he  done  nothing  nnore  but  given  your  Holinefi  to  the 
world,  that  very  thing  outweighs  all  the  adions  of  his 
Anceftors^  and  fliall  leave  more  ages  of  honour  to  his  fa- 
mily, than  his  malevolent  fortune  took  years  from  his 
life.  I  have  endeavoured  (moft  holy  Sir)  as  far  as  might 
be  done  without  blemifh  to  the  truth^  to  pleafe  all  people, 
and  it  may  fb  fall  out  I  have  pleafed  no  body.  If  it 
fhould,  I  fhould  not  wonder,  feeing,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  impoffible  to  write  any  thing  of  our  own  times, 
without  offence  to  feveral^r,  X^^f  ,1  come  forth  cheerful- 
ly into  the  field,  hoping  that  as  I  am  honoured  and  em- 
ployed by  your  Holinefs  Goodnefs,  I  fhall  be  defended 
by  your  Holinefs  Judgment  ;  and  then  with  the  fame 
confidence  and  courage  as  I  have  writ  now,  I  fhall  pur- 
fue  my  engagements  if  my  life  lafts,  and  your  Holinefs 
continues  amongfl  us,       :  .  J  m 

./  '  .  .ioixiw  gi^^B:.    ;  .  ....  ....  r. 
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H  E  N  I  firft  took  upon  me  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
Florence^  and  its  Tranfadions  both  at  home  and  a^ 
broad,  T  thought  to  have  begun  at  the  year  1434, 
at  which  time  the  Family  of  the  Medici  (exalted  by 
the  merits  of  CofimOy  and  his  Father  GioVanm)  was  in 
^  greater  authority  than  any  other  in  that  City  •  be- 
lieving that  Melt  Leonardo  d'  An^K^^  and  Meff.  ^oggio,  two  excel- 
lent Hiftorians,  had  given  particular  defcription  of  all  the  palTages 
before.    But  upon  diligent  perufal  of  their  Writmgs  to  inform  my 
felf  of  their  Orders  and  Methods,  that  thereby  my  own  might  have, 
better  approbation,  I  found  that  in  their  Narratives  of  the  Floren- 
tine Wars,  and  Foreign  Negotiations,  they  had  been  accurate 
nough  5  but  in  their  Civil  Diffentions,  their  Intrinfic  Animofities, 
and  in  the  EfFe^s  which  followed  them,  they  were  either  totally 
filent,  or  where  any  thing  was  mentioned,  it  was  with  fuch  brevi- 
ty and  abruptnefs  as  could  yield  neither  profit  nor  recreation  to  the 
Reader  :  Which  I  conceive  they  did,  either  out  of  an  opinion  that 
they  were  inconfiderable,  and  unworthy  to  be  tranfmicted  to  Po- 
fterity  3  or  elfe  they  apprehended  a  neceflTity  of  refledling  upon  fome 
Great  perlons,  whofe  Family  would  be  difobliged  thereby  3  both 
which  arguments  (if  I  may  fpeak  it  without  offence)  are  beneath 
the  grandeur  and  magnanimity  of  a  Great  perfon.    For  if  any  thing 
in  Hiftory  be  delightful  or  profitable,  it  is  thofe  particular  defcri- 
ptions  3  if  any  thing  be  ufeful  to  fuch  Citizens  as  have  the  Go- 
vernment in  their  hands,  it  is  fuch  as  reprefents  the  feuds  and  dif- 
fentions  in  the  Cities,  that  thereby  tliey  may  be  enabled  to  main- 
tain their  own  unity  at  other  peoples  expence  3  if  the  example  of 
any  Commonwealth  moves  a  man,  certainly  that  which  is  written 
of  ones  own,  makes  a  much  ftronger  imprefTion  3  and  if  the  Fa- 
t^lions  of  any  State  were  ever  confiderable,  the  Fadlions  in  Florence 
were  not  to  be  pretermitted  ;  the  greateft  part  of  other  States  have 
not  had  above  one,  which  femetimes  has  advanced,  and  fometimes 
ruined  the  Government  3  but  Florence  has  had  many  divifions.  E- 
very  body  knows  how  in  ^ome  after  the  expulllon  of  their  King, 
there  arofe  divifion  betwixt  the  Nobles  and  the  People,  which  con- 
tinued till  one  of  them  was  opprelTed.    So  it  was  in  AthmSy  and  all 
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the  Commonwealths  which  flouriflied  in  thofe  times  3  but  in  Florence 
the  firft  diflention  was  betwixt  the  Nobles  5  the  next  betwixt  the  No- 
bles and  Citizens  3  and  then  betwixt  the  Citizens  and  the  Plebs  :  In  all 
which,  one  was  no  fooner  luperior,  but  it  divided  again  3  and  the  effects 
of  thofe  divifions  were  Murders  and  Banifliments,  and  Difperfion  of 
Families,  fuch  as  never  occurr'd  in  any  City,  that  can  be  remembred. 
And  truly  in  my  judgment,  nothing  demonflrates  the  power  of  our 
City  fo  much  as  the  confequences  of  thofe  divifions,  which  were 
enough  to  have  fub verted  and  deflroyed  any  other  in  the  world* 
But  ours  grew  ftill  greater  thereby  3  lo  remarkable  was  the  courage 
of  the  Citizens,  and  fo  efficacious  their  induftry  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  Country,  that  thofe  few  which  furvived  the  miferies 
of  their  Predeceflors,  did  more  by  their  conftancy  and  courage  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  their  intereft,  than  the  malignity  of  thofe 
accidents  could  do  to  deprefs  it.  And  doubtlefs  had  Florence  been 
fo  happy  after  it  had  freed  it  felf  from  the  Empire,  to  have  alfumed 
fuch  a  form  of  Government  as  would  have  preferved  it  in  unity, 
I  know  not  any  Commonwealth,  either  ancient  or  modern,  that 
would  have  exceeded  it,  or  have  been  comparable  to  it,  either  in 
Riches  or  Power.  For  it  is  obfervable,  after  the  GIMines  were  dri- 
ven out  of  the  Town  in  fuch  numbers  as  all  Tufcany  and  Lombardy 
were  full  of  thofe  Exiles,  the  Guelfs,  and  fuch  as  were  left  behind  in 
the  expedition  againft  Are:^  (which  was  the  year  before  the  battel 
of  Campeld'mo)  were  able  to  draw  out  of  their  own  Citizens  1  200 
Horfe,  and  i  2000  Foot.  And  afterwards  in  the  War  againft  Wi" 
Hppo  Vtfconti  Duke  of  Milmij  being  to  try  their  fortune  rather  with 
their  Riches  than  their  Arms  (which  at  that  time  were  very  much 
weakened)  in  five  years  fpace  (which  was  the  length  of  that  War) 
the  Florentmes  expended  five  millions  and  five  hundred  thoufand 
Florins  3  and  when  that  War  was  compofed,  to  oftentate  and  pub- 
lifh  the  power  of  that  Commonwealth,  they  marched  out  with  an 
Army,  and  befieged  Lucca.  I  do  not  fee  therefore,  for  what  rea- 
fon  thefe  divifions  fhouid  not  be  worthy  of  relation  3  and  if  thofe 
Noble  Authors  were  reftrained  by  fear  of  offending  the  memory 
of  fuch  as  they  were  to  fpeak  of,  they  were  mightily  out,  and  feem 
not  to  have  underftood  the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  their  defire 
to  have  the  names  of  themlelves  and  anceftors  tranfmitted  to  po- 
fterity  3  nor  did  they  remember  that  many  people,  not  having  op- 
portunity to  make  themfelves  eminent  by  good  and  laudable  a6ts, 
have  endeavoured  to  compafs  it  by  any  way,  how  fcandalous  and 
ignominious  foever.  Neither  did  they  confider  that  the  actions 
which  carry  greatnefs  along  with  them,  as  thofe  of  Governments 
and  States,  what  ends  foever  they  have,  and  which  way  foever 
they  are  defcribed,  do  ftill  leave  more  honour  than  infamy  to  their 
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Family  5  the  confidcration  of  which  things  prevailed  with  me  to 
alter  my  defign,  and  to  begin  my  Hiftory  from  the  very  foundati- 
on of  the  City  :  And  becaufe  it  is  not  my  intention  to  tranfcribe 
what  has  been  done  before  by  other  people,  I  fhall  relate  fuch  things 
only  as  occurr'd  within  the  City  to  the  year  1434,  mentioning  the 
accidents  abroad  only  fo  far  as  will  be  neceflary  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  other  5  after  which  year  I  fhall  give  a  particular  defcription 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Befides,  for  the  better  and  more 
lafting  underftanding  of  this  Hiftory,  before  I  treat  of  Florence.,  I 
fhall  difcourfe  of  the  means  by  which  Italy  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  thofe  Potentates  which  governed  it  at  that  time  :  all  which  fhall 
be  comprehended  in  my  Four  firft  Books.  The  firft  fhall  give  a 
fhort  recital  of  all  tranfadions  in  Italy.,  from  the  dilTolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  year  1434.  The  fecond  fhall  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  affairs  from  the  foundation  of  the  City  of  Florence,  to 
the  end  of  the  war  againft  the  Pope,  which  commenced  upon  the 
expulfion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  third  fhall  conclude  with 
the  death  of  Lad'tjlaus  King  of  Naples.  And  in  the  fourth  we  fhall 
end  with  the  year  1434,  from  whence  afterwards  to  our  prefenc 
times,  we  fhall  give  a  particular  Narrative  of  all  proceedings  both 
within  the  City  and  without. 
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Hs  Northern  Nations  healthful  and 
prohfick  pag.  I 

Their  Method  of  evacuation  upon 
their  excejji've  encreafe  ibid. 
T'heir  excejjtve  encreafe^  the  mine  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  ib. 
"fhe  M^efiern  Gothes  the  firfl  invaders  of  that 
Rmpire  ib. 
Rome  ficlid  by  them  under  the  command  of 
Alaricus  2 
Boniface  Governour  of  Africk  for  the  Empe- 
ror ib. 
Galiia  over-run  by  the  Franks^  and  from  them 
called  France  ib. 
"fhe  Hanni  conquer  and  denominate  Hunga- 
ria  ib. 
Britain  called  Anglia  from  the  Angli  ib. 
'The  Hanni  invade  Italy  under  Attila  ib. 
Attila  befieges  and  takes  Aquilegia  ib. 
He  advances  to  Rome,  but  retires  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  the  Pope  3 
The  Hanni  driven  back  over  thee  Danube,  re- 
turn home  ib. 
The  firft  refidence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  at 
Ravenna  ib. 
New  Emperors  eleBed  by  the  Romans  up- 
on the  non-refidence  of  their  old  ib. 
The  Lombards  invade  Italy  ib.  _ 

Odoacres   calVd  King  of  Rome,  and  the  \ 
firfl  of  the  Barbarians  which  thought  of  fix- 
ing in  Italy  ib. 
The  old  Empire  divided  into  Cantons  ib. 
Theodorick  invades  Italy,  flays  Odoacres, 
calls  himfelf  King  of  Rome,  and  held  his 
reftdence  at  Ravenna  ib. 
Theodorick  dies  4 
Ballafarius  General  for  Juflinian  the  Empe- 
ror ib. 
Totila  takes,  facks,  and  burns  Rome  ib. 
Narfetes  a  neiu  General  for  Juftinian  ib. 
Longinus  alters  the  Government  in  Italy  ib. 
Alboins   kiird  by    the   confpiracy   of  his 
Wife  ib. 


T'he  authority  of  the  Bifhops  o/Rome  began  to 
encreafe  ib. 
Bifhops  of  Rome  employed  as  Miniflers  by  the 
Emperors  and  Kings y  and  fometimes  tfxe- 
cuted  by  them  7 
'The  Eafiern  Empire  defiroyed  in  the  times  of 
Heracleus  the  Emperor  ib. 
'The  King  of  France  exempts  the  Pope  from  all 
humane  jurifdiEiion  8 
Pafcal  created  Pope  ib. 
The  original  of  Cardinals  ib. 
Eugenius  the  fecond  Pope  \h, 
Ofpurcus  made  Pope,  changes  his  name  ib. 
'The  original  of  Pifa  ib. 
The  Government Italy,  anno  5)3 1  ib. 
Agabito  Pope  9 
Gregory  the  fith  Pope,  expelled  and  reflored, 
divefls  the  Romans  of  their  po'xer  of  crea- 
ting Emperors,  and  confers  it  upon  fix  Prin- 
ces 0/ Germany  ib. 
Clement  the  fecond  Pope  ib. 
Nicholas  the  fecond  Pope,  excludes  the  Ro- 
mans, and  renounces  the  Papal  EleBions  to 
the  fuffrage  of  Cardinals  only  ib. 
Schifm  and  anti-Popes  in  the  Church  ib. 
The  difference  between  Henricus  and  the  Pope, 
the  ground  of  the  Guelf   and  Ghibilin 
faBions  ib- 
The  original  of  the  Kingdom  o/Sicily  ib. 
Urbin  the  fecond  Pope  ib. 
The  firfl  Croiffade  ib. 
Pafcal  the  fecond  Pope  1 1 

Alexander  the  third  Pope  ib. 
A  new  ami- Pope  ib. 
'fhe  Pope's  penance  to  King  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, upon  the  complaints  ahut  Thomas 
Becket  ib. 
Celeftin  the  third  Pope  1 2 

Honorius  the  third  Pope  ib. 
The  Orders  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis 
mflituted,  1 2 18  ib. 
The  'Titles  of  King  0/ Naples  and  Jerufalem 
annexed  ib. 
The  houfe  of  the  Efti  made  Lords  of  Fer- 
rara  i ? 
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7he  Guelfsfide  -with  the  Church,  the  Ghibilins 
with  the  Emperor  i^- 
Innocent  the  fourth  Pol  e  fb. 
Clement  the  fifth  Pope  ib- 
Adrian  the  fifth  Pope  ib. 
Nicholas  the  third  of  the  hotife  of  Urfin  1 4 
7he  fiffl  mtroduciion  of  Popes  Nepheius.  ib. 
Martin  the  tenth  Pope  ib. 
Pope  Celeftine  refigns  to  Boniface  tie 
eighth  _  ib. 

The  firfl  Jubileei  ordained  b)  Boniface  every 
1 00  years  i  5 

Benedict  us  chofen,  diesy  and  is  fucceeded  by 
Clement  the  fifth,  -who  removed  his  refi- 
dence  into  France,  1035.  ib. 
John  the  22th  Pope  ib. 
The  Vifconti  a  great  Family  in  Milan,  made 
Princes  of  that  City  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
Torri  ib. 
The  firfl  Duke  of  Milan  ib. 
The  Dukedom  of  Milan  falls  to  the  Flo- 
ra's 1 6 
The  original  of  the  Venetians  ib, 
Candia  given   to  the    Venetians    by  the 
Fi  cnch                                          1 7 
Benedia  the  ticelfth  Pope  ib. 
Clement  the  fixth  Pope  ib. 
The  'Jubilee  reduced  to  $0  years                 1 8 
Avignon  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  Queen  of 
Naples  ib. 
Innocent  the  fixth  Pope  ib. 
Urban  the  fijth  Pope  ib. 
Gregory  the  twelfth  Pope  ib. 
The  Pope  returns  to  Rome  after  71  years  refi- 
dence  in  France  ib. 
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To  His  Holinefs  Clement  the  Seventh* 

itiE  pebple  Which  live  l»^orthward  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danuhe, 
being  born  in  a  healthful  and  prolifick  Clime,  do  many  times  increafe  Nations 
to  fuch  unfuftainable  numbers,  that  part  of  them  are  conftrained  to  healthful  and 
abandon  their  Native,  in  queft  of  new  Countries  to  inhabit.    When  prolifick. 
any  of  thofe  Provinces  are  overcharged,  and  difpofed  to  difgorge  ; 
the  Order  they  obferve  is,  to  divide  into  three  parts,  fo  equally  that  . 

 each  of  the  three  confifts  of  a  juft  proportion  of  Noble  and  Ignoble,  j^od^tf  eJat 

Rich  and  Poor.    After  which  they  caft  Lots,  and  that  part  to  whofe  fortune  it  falls,  cuationupon 
marches  off  to  new  Quarters  where  they  can  be  found,  while  the  other  two  disburdened  their  txcef- 
of  their  fupernumeraries  remain  behind,  and  enjoy  their  own  Patrimonies  in  peace,  five  increafe. 
Thefe  inundations  and  redundancies  of  people  were  the  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  Em*  Their  ex- 
pire, to  which  the  Emperors  themfclves  gave  gfeat^opportunity  ;  for  having  forfaken  "^^gfjuj"'^ 
Rome,  the  ancient  Seat  of  the  Empire,  and  removed  their  Refidence  to  Conftantinopley  j^"  ^of  ^tte 
they  left  the  Weftern  Empire  more  weak,  as  being  more  remote  from  their  infpedion,  Roman  Em- 
and  by  confequence  more  obnoxious  both  to  their  Governours  and  Enemies.    And  in-  pire. 
deed,  for  the  deftruftion  of  an  Empire  founded  upon  the  bloud  of  fo  many  brave  men, 
there  could  not  be  lefs  carelefnefs  in  the  Princes,  lefs  treachery  in  the  Minifters,  nor 
lefs  force  and  impetuofity  in  thofe  who  invaded  :  for  one  inundation  being  unable,  fe- 
veral  confpir*d,  and  at  laft  effefted  its  ruine. 

The  firft  from  thofe  Northern  Countries  who  invaded  that  Empire  (after  the  Cmbri  The  wefterrt 
which  were  vanquifhM  by  Marius  a  Citizen  of  Rome)  were  the  VifiGoti  or  Weftern  Goths  y  Goths  the 
who  after  fome  skirmilhes  and  conflifts  upon  the  Confines  df  the  Empire, were  by  eonceffiOn  jj"^ 
of  the  Emperors  aflign'd,  and  for  a  long  time  permitted  quietly  to  poffefs  a  part  of  the  p^rg. 
Country  along  the  Danube.    And  although  upon  feveral  occafions,  and  at  fundry  times 
they  invaded  the  Roman  Provinces ;  yet  by  the  vigilance  and  power  of  the  Emperors,  they 
were  always  repeird.  The  laft  that  overcame  them  fo  glorioufly,  wis  Theodfjiusy  who 
having  fiibduM  them  to  his  obedience,  they  did  not  (as  formerly)  create  themfelves  a  King, 
but  contented  themfelves  with  his  Government  and  Pay,they  Submitted  to  both,and  ferv'd 
him  faithfully  in  his  Wars.    But  Theodojius  being  dead,  and  his  two  Sons  Areadius  and 
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i/oW/Mx  fucceeding ;  not  inheriting  his  Virtue  and  Fortune  as  well  as  lus  Crown^  the  Em- 
pire began  to  decline,  and  the  times  (as  their  Emperor)  to  grow  worfe  and  worfc.  ■ 

Tb  the  three  parts  ot  the  EirxpixcyTheodofiis  in  his  life-time  had 'preterred  three  Go- 
rernbrs  ;  Rufims  to  the  Ezii,'  Stiluo  to  the  Well,  and  Gildo  to  the  South  ■  who  all  of 
them  after  the  death  of  Theodofius  dcfpiling  the  Title  of  Governors,  refolv'd  to  make  them- 
felves  Kings.  Gildo  and  Rujpnus  mifcarricdin  their  firfl  Enterprife  and  wei:c  ruin'd  :  Buz 
Stilico  being  better  at  Hypoculie  than  his Brcthreji,  endeavoured  to  inlinuaie  and  work  him- 
felf  into  a  conHdence  with  the  Emperois,  yet  with  delign  fo  to  perplex  and  diflurb  their 
Affairs,  that  he  himlelf  might  afterwards  with  moie  eafe  leap  u^  into  the  Saddle.  To  in- 
cenfe  the^^/y/^o^/^  andi^rovoke'the'hrito''niuiiny,  hecounfel'd  the  Emperors  t^  lbateand  re- 
trench their  tofh^r  allowance  -  'ahd  leaflr  they  ftiould  not  be  fuffiecient'for  thdnioltftation 
*  of  the  Empire,  he  contrived  tha.z  the  Burgiind/,  Framhi,  Vuiidali  and  A/ani,  (Northern 

people  like  the  other,  and  in  motfoiifoi^  ne\^  Quarterj)  fliould  faJliikewife  upon  the 
Roman  Provinces, . 

T\^/Jigoti  as  ^iitas  they  |^iind'lhemfelres|et^ench'd,  tltet  they  flight  be^  belter 
orderfc  revenge  ic^'cfeated  ^r/'c«j|cheir  Kin^^  under  whdfe  condu(f  they  ail^'l'd  tjlie 
Empf^;  and  aft^  fereral  Rendbttnrcrs  and  Accidents,  they  o^cr-ran  m^Italj,  atw  f>dfc^ 
Rome  fack'd  Rome.    Not  long  after,  Alaricus  died,  and  was  fncceeded  by  Ataulfus,  who  mairying 
by  them,  un-  Placidia  the  EmperoL''s  Sifter,  Articled  upon  the  Match,  to  aliift  in  the  Relief  of  iv-rt«ce 
maVd^of  ^S*  ^^'^  '^^.'>z,  which  Provinces  were  at  that  time  much  infefted  by  the  Vandali,  Burgimdi^ 
ricus.         '  Alani,  and  Fi-^TSc/'z  Qpon  the_-aforefaid  Occafion.'  '^Atnulfuf  iwidertookpnly  the  F/Wa// 
who  havii%  pofleft  ^iemfely'es  of  that  part  of  i^a;i2*€aU'd  Betica,  being  prefs'd  haraby  the 
Vijigoti^  and  diftrelfed  beyond  all  remedy,  they  were  call'd  over  by  Bumface  (who  at  that 
Boniface  Go-  time  Govern'd  Ajrick  for  the  Emperors)  to  come  and  plant  there,  for  thofe  Provinces 
vernourof    beingthen  inVebtllion,'  he wasifafraid  his  ill  Adminiftration  might  be  diTcovered.  This 
Em'l^°^^^'^  invitation  and  their  own  Exigence  concurring,  the  Vandals  embraced  that  Enterprize, 
mperor.  performed  many  memorable  and  brave  things  in  Africk^  under  Genfencus  their 

King.  ^  •  '  " 

In  the  mean  time  Theodofius  the  Son  of  Arcadtus  fucceeded  to  the  Empire,  who  regard- 
ing but  little  the  Affairs  of  the  Weft,  gave  thofe  Nations  thehrft  thoughts  ofhxingin  their 
New  Conquefts.    Accordingly  the  Vandali  in  Africk,  the  Alani  and  Vijigoti  in  SpaiUy 
Gallia  over-  began  to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  lord  it  over  the  Natives.    The  Frambi,  and  the  Bur- 
run  by  the   gmdi,  not  only  over-nm  and  polfefs'd  thcmfelves    France,  but  according  to  the  pares  they 
Fraiih  ^n4.    pofleft,they  gave  it  theit  Names;  one  of  them  being  call'd  F/v7«c/j/d!,and  the  other  Burgundia. 
cz^&^l^ce  '^^^  fuccefs  of  their  Camrades  inviting  new  multitudes  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Empire,  the 
.  '  Hunni  fell  upon  Pannonia  (which  is  a  Province  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube)  and  giving  it 
Conquer'and  ^^^^^^  Name,  have  denominated  it  MungaiiaW  this  very  day.    Then  as  an  addition  to  the 
Denominate  diforders,  the  Emperor  finding  himfelt  attackedin  fo  many  places,  to  contrad:  thenum- 
fuin^aria.      her  of  his  Enemies,  he  began  firft  to  treat  and  capitulate  with  the  Vandals,  then  with  th^ 
,,   "  Franks,  which  Treaty  incrcas'd  the  Authority  of  tlie  Barbarians,  and  diminifii'd  his  owrf; 

■  ,  Nor  was  the  Ifland  of  great  Britain  (call'd  England  at  this  day)  exempt  from  its  troubles : 

JPor  the  Britains  grown  apprehenlive  of  the  people  which  had  Conquered  France,  and  noi^ 
■         difcerning  which  way  the  Emperor  would  be  able  to  defend  them,  call'd  in  the  Ang^i 
Sritftiti  call'd  (a  Nation  in  Germany)  to  their  afliftance.  The  Angli,  under  theCondud  o^Vortiger  then: 
yfnglia  from  King,  undertook  their  defence,  and  at  firft  behav'dthemfclves  faithfully  ;  afterwards  their 
the  jirjgh      Opportunity  increafing  with  their  Power,they  drove  the  Natives  out  of  the  Iflandjpoflefs'd 
thcmfelves  of  it,  and  gave  it  their  Name  in  commutation  for  its  liberty.  Being  robb'dof 
their  Country,  and  made  Valiant  by  Neceffity,  though  they  were  not  able  to  recover  their 
own,  the  Britains  began  to  think  of  invading  (omc  other,  and  planting  thcmfelves  there. 
In  this  Refolution  they  crofs'd  the  Seas  with  their  whole  Fam  ilies,and  polfefs'd  thcmfelves 
of  thofe  parts  which  lie  upon  the  Coafts  of  France,  and  are  call'd  Britain  to  this  day.  The 
Hunni  (\ivho  as  was  faid  before)  had  over-run  Pannonia,  being  ftreightncd  and  difturb'd 
in  their  Qiiarters  by  other  Nations,  njiz..  the  Zepidi,  Eruli,  Turingimd  Oflrcgoti  (or  Eaftern 
Goths )  they  rofe  again,  and  ptit  thcmfelves  once  more  in  motion  for  New  Habitations. 
Not  being  able  to  force  their  way  into  France,yjh\ch  was  at  that  time  defended  by  the  Bar- 
barians, they  fell  into  Italy  under  Attila  their  King,  who  not  long  before  (to  rid  himfelf  of 
The  Hunni  a  Partner  in  the  Government)  had  Gain  Bleda  his  own  Brother,  and  by  that  means 
under  Jt n't  ^^^^  himfelf  abfolutc,    Andaruus  King  of  the  Zepjdiy  and  Velaffiir  King  of  the  Oflrcgoti 
remained  as  his  Subjefts.    Attila  having  in  this  manner  made  his  inroad  into  Italy,  he  be- 
Attilahe-      ^^g'd  Aquilegia,  lay  (without  interruption)  two  years  before  it,   wafted  the  Country 
ficgcs  and     round  about  it,  and  difperfcd  the  Inhabitants,  which  (as  we  fliall  afterwards  declare)  was 
takes  yi'jui.   the  occafion  of  building  the  City  of  Venice.   After  he  liad  taken,  fack'd  and  dcmolifh'd 
^'i*"-  '  Aqmlegia, 
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Aquilegia,  and  feveral  other  Towns,  headvanc'd  towards  Ro?ne,  but  forbore  the  deftru-    He  sdv 
dion  of  It  upon  the  interceffion  of  the  Pope,  for  whom  AttUahid  fo  great  a  Reverence  and  ces  to  Rome, 
Veneration,  that  upon  hisfingle  perfuafion,  he  withdrew  out  of /f^^/yinto  Anftria,  where  ^^^^^^^''^^  « 
he  died.    After  Attilas  death,  VelamtrYJiwg  of  the  0/irogoti,  with  the  Commanders  of  of  th/pope 
other  Nations,  took  up  Arms  againft  Tenricua  and  Eurius,  Attilas  Sons.    One  of  them  jheHaww* 
thay  kill'd,  and  forc'd  the  other  with  the  Hunni  back  again  over  the  Danube  into  their  (jrivers  back 
own  Country  :  Upon  which  the  Oflrogoti,  and  Zepidi  plac'd  themfeives  in  Panmnia,  and  over  theD^- 
the  Eruli  and  Turingi  remain'd  upon  the  Bank  of  the  Danube.  "«^^'  return 

Attila  being  departed  out  of  Italy^  Vakntinianus  at  that  time  Emperor  of  the  Weft,  hoire. 
had  a  defign  to  re  pair  that  Empire;  and  for  his  Capacity  of  defending  it  with  more  eafe    The  firft 
and  convenience  againfl  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  fettled  his  ^5'^^^^^^ 
Refidence  at  Ravenna.  The  Calamities  wherewith  the  Weftern  Empire  had  been  oppref-  Empc- 
fed,  were  the  occafionthat  the  Emperor  refiding  at  ConftantinopIeyhAd  many  times  transler'd  ^q^s  at  Ra- 
the pofteffion  of  it  to  other  people  as  a  thing  of  great  danger  and  expence,  many  times  wmia. 
without  the  Emperor's  permiffion  ;  the  Romans  feeing  themfeives  deferred,  had  created    New  Em- 
new  Emperors  in  order  to  their  defence  ;  and  fometimes  other  perfons  taking  advantage  P^^'^"^*^ 
of  their  own  Interefl  and  Authority,  ufurp'd,  as  it  happen'd  when  Maximus  a  Citizen  of  ^j^^  ^oman! 
jRow£',  got  poffeflion  of  it  after  the  death  of  Valentinianus,  and  forc'd  his  Widow  Eudoxa  upon  the 
to  take  him  for  her  Husband ;  who  defirous  of  revenge,  and  difdaining  (being  of  Imperial  non-refr 
extra£lion)  the  Embraces  of  fo  inferior  a  perfon,  flie  invited  privately  Genfericus  King  of 
the  Vandals  into  Italy,  remonftrating  the  Eafinefs  and  Utility  of  the  Conqueft;  who  al-  ^ 
hired  by  the  Prize,  was  without  much  difficulty  perfwaded.  He  entred  Italy  with  hisAr- 
my,  march'd  up  to  Rome,  found  it  abandon'd,  fack'd  it,  and  continued  in  it  fourteen  days  j 
aft-r  which  he  took  and  plunder'd  feveral  other  Towns,  and  having  laden  both  himfelf 
and  his  Array  with  the  Spoil,  he  return'd  into  Africk.    The  Romans  returning  (upon  his 
departure)  Maximus  being  dead,  they  made  Avicus  (a  Roman)  Emperor.    After  many 
occurrences  both  within  /ra/y  and  without,  and  the  death  of  feveral  Emperors,  the  Empire 
oiConftantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  Zeno,Sind  the  Empire  of  Rome  (by  Stratagem  and  Ar- 
tifice) to  Orefies,  and  Auguflulus  his  Son,  who,  preparing  to  defend  it  by  force,  were  in- 
vaded bv  the  Eruli  and  "turingi  (plac'd  as  we  faid  before  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Danube) 
Confederate  for  that  Expedition  under  the  Command  of  Odoacres  their  General.   Of  fuch 
places  as  they  had  thought  good  to  baulk  and  leave  empty,  the  Lombards  pc  f^c&d  them-    The  Lom^ 
felves,  a  Northen  Nation  like  the  reft,  and  Commanded  by  G^o^/o^/io  their  King,  which  l>ards  invade 
were  the  laft  People  that  plagued  Italy,  as  (hall  be  fhown  in  its  place.  Odoacres  having  made  ^^"^J- 
his  way  into  Italy,  heencountred,  vanquifh'd,  and  flew  Orefies  nQHV  Pavia,  but  Auguflulus 
got  off.    After  this  Vidory,  that  the  Title  might  change  with  the  Government,  Odoacres  odoacres 
caus'd  himfelf  to  be  called  King  of  Rome,  and  was  the  firft  Chieftain  of  thofe  Nations  call  dKingof 
(which  at  that  time  over-ran  the  whole  World)  that  thought  of  fixing  in  Italy  ;  for  ^"^'^'^"^ 
(either  fufpefting  their  abilities  to  keep  it,  by  reafon  of  the  eafinefs  and  facility  where-  ^arblrilm 
with  it  might  be  reliev'd  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  or  for  fome  other  fecret  caufe)  which 
the  reft  had  ravag'd  and  plunder'd  it,  bnt  they  always  retired,  and  fought  out  other  thought  of 
Countreys  for  their  Eftablifhment  and  Plantation.  ^^^"S  »n 

In  thofe  days,  the  ancient  Empire  of  Rome  was  reduc'd  under  thefe  Princes.    Zeno  Go-  ^'^'p^e  oid 
verning  in  Confiantinople,  Commanded  the  whole  Empire  of  the  Eaft.  The  Oflrogoti  Com-  Empire  di- 
manded  Mefla:  The  Vifigcti,  Panmnia:  The  Suevi  and  Alani,  Gafcoigne  znd  Spain  :  The  videdinto 
Vandali,  Africa  :  The  Franchi  and  Burgundi,  France:  The  Eruli  and  Turingi,  Italy.    The  Cantons. 
Kingdom  of  the  Oflrogoti  was  devolv'd  upon  a  Nephew  of  Velamirs,  called  Theodoricky 
who  retaining  an  Amity  with  Zeno  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  writ  him  word,,  that  his 
Oflrogoti  being  in  valour  fuperior  to  other  Nations,  they  thought  it  injuft  and  unreafo- 
nable  to  be  inferiour  in  Territory  and  Command,  and  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him 
to  confine  them  within  the  Limits  of  Pannonia.  That  being  therefore  neceflitated  to  com- 
ply, and  fuffer  them  to  take  up  Arms  in  queft  of  New  Countreys,  he  could  do  no  lefs  than 
give  him  timely  advertiferaent,  that  he  might  provide  againft  the  worft,  and  if  he  pleas'd 
aflign  them  fome  other  Countrey,  which  by  his  Grace  and  Favour  they  might  inhabit 
with  more  Latitude  and  Convenience.   Whereupon  Zeno  partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly  de- 
firous  to  drive  Odoacres  out  of  Italy,  direfted  Theodorick  againft  him,  and  gave  him  that 
Countrey  for  his  pains,  when  it  was  his  fortune  to  catch  it.  'Theodorick  accepts  the  Propo-  ttmdorick 
fition,  removesfrom  Pannonia  ( where  he  left  the  Ze/»zV// his  Friends)  and  marching  into  Italy,  invades;;*/^, 
flew  Odoacres  and  his  Son,  call'd  himfelf  Kingof  Ao»7f-  by  his  Example,  and  made  Ran^en-  ca]^s^fmfe7f 
«ahis  Refidence,  upon  the  fame  Reafons  as  had  prevail'd  before  with  Valentinian.  the-  KingofR'mc', 
odorick  was  an  excellent  perfon  both  in  War  and  Peace :   Inthe  firft  he  was  always  Vi-  and  held  his' 
Sor,  in  the  laft  a  continual  Benefaftor,  as  that  City  and  that  Nation  experimented  often,  refidence  ac 
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He  divided  his  0/Z#'o^oh  intofeveral  Countreys,  appointing  Governours  over  them,  that 
might  Command  in  time  of  Wars,  and  Correit  ia  time  of  Peace.  He  inlai  ged  Ravenna 
and  repair'd  Romey  and  reftor'd  all  its  Priviledges,  except  its  Military  Difcipline.  With- 
out any  noife  or  tumult  of  War,  by  his  own  lingle  WifJom  and  Authority,  he  kept  all 
the  Barbarian  Princes  (who  had  Cantonized  the  Empire)  in  their  juft  bounds.    He  built 
feveral  Towns  and  CaiHes  between  the  Adriatick-i'ea  and  the  Alj>s,  to  obftriid  any  new 
Incurlion  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  had  not  his  many  Virtues  beenfullied  and  eclipfed  to- 
wards his  latter  end  by  fome  Cruelties  he  committed  upon  a  jealoufie  of  being  deposed  (as 
the  deaths  of  Symmachus  and  Boetiusy  both  of  them  virtuous  men,  do  fufficienty  declare)  his 
Memory  would  have  been  this  day  as  honourable,  as  his  Perfon  was  then  :  for  by  his 
Virtue  and  Bounty,  not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  Weftcrn  Empire  was 
freed  from  the  continual  Conflids,  which  forfo  many  years  it  indur'dby  the  frequent  ir- 
ruption of  the  Barbarians,  and  recuc'd  into  good  Order  and  Condition  :  And  certainly  if 
any  times  were  ever  miferable  in  Italy,  and  thofe  Provinces  which  were  over-run  by  the 
Barbarians,  they  were  the  times  betwixt  the  Reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  his  • 
for  if  it  be  confider'd  what  inconveniences,  and  damage  do  generally  refult  to  a  Commoj^- 
wealth  or  Kingdom  upon  alteration  of  Prince  or  Government,  efpecially  if  efteded  not  by 
foreign  force,  but  civil  difl'ention :  Ifitbeobferved,  how  fatal  the  leaft  Changes  prove  to 
Common-wealth  or  Kingdom  how  potent  foever,  it  may  eafily  be  imagin'd  how  mudi  Laly 
and  other  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  fuffer'd  in  thofe  days,  lofing  not  only  their 
Government,  but  their  Laws,  Cuftoms,  Converfations,  Religions,  Language,  Habits,  and 
even  their  Names :  The  thoughts  of  any  one  of  which  things  (without  fo  great  an  accumu- 
lation) would  make  the  ftouteft  heart  to  ake,  much  more  the  feeing  and  feeling  of  them. 
And  a^  this  was  the  deftruftion,  fo  it  was  the  foundation  and  augmentation  of  many  Cities. 
In  the  number  of  thofe  which  wcreruin'd  was  Aquileia,  Luni,  CUufi,  Popoknia,  Fiefole, 
and  many  others.    Among  thofe  which  were  new  built,  were  Venice,  Siena,  Ferrara, 
VAquila,  and  feveral  other  both  Towns  and  Caftles,  which  for  brevity  fake  I  omit.  Thofe 
which  from  fmall  beginnings  became  great  and  confiderable,  were  Florence,  Genoa,  Pifa, 
Milan,  Naples,  and  Bolonia,  to  which  maybe  added  the  mine  and  reparation  of  Rome,  and 
feveral  other  Cities  which  were  demolilh'd  and  rebuilt.  Among  thefe  devaftations  and 
inroads  of  new  people  there  fprang  forth  new  Languages,  as  is  vifible  by  what  is  us'd 
both  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which  being  mixt  with  the  Language  of  their  Invaders 
and  the  ancient  Roman,  is  become  new,  and  clear  another  thing  to  what  it  was  before. 
Befides  not  only  the  Provinces  loft  their  Names,  but  particular  places,  Rivers,  Seas,  and 
Men ;  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  being  full  of  new  Appellatives,  quite  contrary  to  what  they 
were  of  old  ;  as  the  Po,  Garda,  and  Archipelago,  for  Rivers  and  Seas ;  and  for  Men,  in.ftead 
of  Cefar  and  Pompey,  they  began  to  be  call'd  Peter,  John,  Matthew,  &c.    But  among 
all  thefe  Variations,  the  changing  of  their  Religions  was  of  no  lefs  importance  :  for  the 
Cuftom  and  Prefcription  of  the  ancient  Faith  being  in  combat  and  competition  with  the 
Miracles  of  the  New,  many  tumults  and  difl'entions  were  created,  which  had  the  Chri- 
flian  Church  been  unanimous  and  entire,  would  never  have  happened  :  But  the  Greeks 
the  Roman,  the  Church  at  Ravenna  being  in  contention,  and  the  Heretick,  with  the  Ca- 
tholick  as  furioufly  zealous,  they  brought  great  mifery  upon  the  world,  as  Africa  can 
witnefs,  which  fuffer'd  more  by  their  Arrianifm  (which  was  the  Doftrine  of  the  ydn^ 
dais)  than  by  all  their  avarice  and  cruelty.    Whilft  men  liv'd  expofed  to  fo  many  perfe- 
cutions,  the  terror  and  fadnefs  of  their  hearts  was  legible  in  their  faces ;  for  befides  the 
multitude  of  calamities  they  endured  otherwife,  great  part  of  them  had  not  power  to 
betake  themfelves  to  the  proteftion  of  God  Almighty  (who  is  the  fureft  refuge  of  all 
that  are  in  diftrefs)  for  being  uncertain  whither  their  devotions  were  to  be  direfled, 
they  died  miferably  without  any. 

Theodorick  therciove  defervedno  fmall  praife,  who  was  the  firft  which  gave  themrefpitc- 
from  the  multitude  of  their  evils,  and  reftored  Italy  to  fuch  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the 
thirty  eight  years  which  he  reigned  there,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  to  be  feen  of 
ThtedorUk        former  defolation  :  But  when  he  died,  and  the  Government  dcvolv'd  upon  Atalaricus 
dies.  the  Son  of  Amalafciunta  his  Sifter,  in  a  (hort  time  (the  malice  of  their  fortune  being  not 

exhaufted  as  yet)  they  relapfed,  and  fell  over  head  and  ears  into  their  old  troubles  again : 
For  Attlaricus  dying  not  long  after  him,  the  Kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  Mother, 
who  was  betray 'd  by  Thcodate  (a  perfon  fhe  had  call'd  in  to  aflift  her  in  the  Government.) 
She  being  remov'd,  and  he  made  King,  to  the  great  diffatisfadion  of  the  OJlrogoths,  to 
whom  that  Ufurpation  had  made  him  infufferably  odious  ;  Ju/linian  the  Emperor  took 
courage,  began  to  think  of  driving  him  out  of  Italy,  and  deputed  Bellifarius  his  General 
for  that  Expedition,  who  before  had  conqucr'd  Africa,  driven  out  the  Vandals,  and 
*  reduc'd 
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reduc'd  it  under  that  Empire  again.    Having  firl\  pofl'efs'd  himfelf  of  Sicily^  and  from 
whence  pafled  his  Army  into  Italy,  Belli/anus  recovered  Naples  and  Rome.     The  Goths  Bellifariut 
t'orefeeing  their  dellrudiion,  kill'd  Iheodate  their  King,  as  the  occafion  of  all,  and  elected  General  for 
Vttegetes  in  his  place,  who  after  feveral  Skirmifhes  was  at  length  befieged  and  taken  in  ^"j^'""*" 
Ravenna  by  Bellifanus^  who  (not  profecuting  his  Vidory  as  was  expected}  was  call'd  back 
jjy  JufiiHiaiiy  and  his  Command  given  to  Joharmes  and  Fitalis,  who  were  much  fliort  of 
him  both  in  virtue  and  con  verfation  ;  fo  that  the  Goths  took  heart,  and  created /Wox'^^/a 
their  King,  who  was  at  that  time  Governour  of  Verona .-  and  being  kill'd  ftiortly  after, 
the  Kingfhip  fell  toTotila,  who  beat  the  Emperor's  forces,  recover'd  Tiifcany,  and  fubdued 
the  Governours  of  all  thofe  Provinces  -which  Bellijarius  had  reduc'd.    Upon  which  mif- 
ioxmntjuftmianus  thought  it  necefl'ary  to  fend  him  again  into  Italy;  but  returning  with 
fmall  Force,  he  rather  loft  what  he  hadgain'd  before,  than  acquir'dany  new  reputation. 
For  Toi/7rt  (whillt  5e^//m'KJ  lay  incamp'd  with  his  Army  at //o/?/^?)  befieged  Aowf,  and  TotiUnVe^, 
took  it  as  it  were  under  his  Nofe  ;  and  then  upon  confideranon  that  he  could  neither  facks,  and 
well  keep  nor  relinquifli  it,  he  demolifli'd  the  greateft  part  ofit,  forcing  away  the  people,  ^""""^ 
and  carrying  the  Senators  as  Prifoners  along  with  him,  and  taking  no  notice  of  Bellifarius , 
he  advanced  with  his  Army  into  C^/^^n^i  to  encounter  and  cut  oif  certain  fupplies  which 
were  fent  out  of  Greece  to  reinforce  him.    Bellifanus  ieeing  Rome  abandon'd  in  this 
manner,  addrefled  himfelf  to  a  very  honourable  enterprife,  and  entring  the  City,  rc- 
pair'd  the  Walls  with  all  poffible  celerity,  and  re-invited  the  Inhabitants  when  he  had 
done.    But  fortune  concurr'd  not  to  the  noblenefs  of  his  defign  :  for  Ji,ftinianus  being  ac 
that  time  invaded  by  the  Parthi,  Bellifarius  was  call'd  back  to  repel  the  invafion.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  Mafter,  he  marched  his  Army  out  of  Jtalyy  and  left  that  Province  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  Enemy,  who  feiz'd  again  upon  Rome,  but  ufed  it  not  fo  barbaroufly  as 
before,  being  wrought  upon  by  the  prayers  of  St.  BenediB  (a  perfon  very  eminent  in  thofe 
times  for  his  fandity)  he  apply 'd  himfelf  rather  to  repair  than  deftroy  it.    In  the  mean 
time  Jufiinian  had  made  a  Peace  with  the  Parthi,  and  refolving  to  fend  new  Supplies  into 
Italy,  he  was  diverted  by  a  new  alarm  from  the  Sclavi  (another  northern  people)  who  ^ 
had  pafs'd  the  Danube,  and  fallen  upon  Illyria  and  Thrace  :  So  that  Totila  had  his  full 
fwing,  and  was  in  a  manner  in  pofl'eflion  of  all  Italy.  As  foon  as  Jufiinian  had  conquer'd 
the  Sclavi,  and  fettled  the  Countries  which  they  had  invaded,  he  lent  a  new  Army  into 
Italy  under  the  conduft  of  Narfetes  an  Eunuch,  a  brave  Captain,  and  of  great  experience    Narfstet  a 
in  thewars.    Being  arrived  in  Italy,  he  fought,  beat  and  kill'd  T^otila,  after  whofe  death  "q^^^o^I"/^*^ 
the  remainder  of  the  Goths  xeiiid.  into  Pavia,  and  made  Teia  their  King.  On  theother 
fide,  Narfetes  after  his  Viftory  took  Rome,  and  then  marching  againft  Teia,  he  ingag'd 
him  about  Nocera,  defeated  his  Army,  and  flew  him  among  the  reft  :  By  whichdifafter 
the  very  name  of  the  Goths  was  well  near  extinguifli'd  in  Italy ,  where  they  had  reigned 
from  the  time  of  Theodorick,  to  this  Teia,  full  feventy  years.  But  Italy  was  fcarce  warm 
in  its  Liberty,  when  Jufiinianus  died,  and  left  his  Son  Juflmus  to  fucceed,  who  by  the 
counfel  of  his  Wife  Sophia,  recalled  Narfetes  out  of  Italy,  and  fent  Longinus  in  his  place. 
Longinus,  according  to  the  example  of  his  Predeccflbrs,  kept  his  Refidence  2lx.  Ravenna,  . 
in  other  things  he  digrefs'd,  and  particularly  by  introducing  a  new  form  of  Government  terTdie''Go"- 
m  Italy,  not  conftituting  Governours  in  every  Province,  as  the  Got/;!  had  done  before,  but  vernmcnc  in 
deputing  a  Captain  in  every  City  or  other  Town  of  importance,  with  the  Title  of  Duke,  ^^^b' 
Nor  in  this  diftriburion  did  he  ftiow  any  greater  favour  to  Rome  than  to  the  reft  ;  for  re- 
moving the  Confuls  and  Senate  (names  which  to  that  time  had  been  facred  among  them) 
he  conftituted  a  Duke,  which  he  fent  every  year  from  Ravenna,  and  his  Government  was 
cali'd  the  Dukedom  of  Rome .  But  he  that  more  immediately  reprefented  the  Emperor  at 
Ravenna,  and  had  the  univerfal  Government     Italy,  was  call'd  Efarco.    This  divifion 
not  only  facilitated  the  ruin  of  Italy,  but  haften'd  it  exceedingly,  by  giving  the  Lombards 
opportunity  to  polfefs  it.    Narfetes  was  much  difgufted  with  the  Emperor  for  calling 
him  oftTrom  the  Command  of  thofe  Provinces,  which  by  his  own  virtue,  and  effufion 
of  his  bloud  he  had  acquir'd  :  And  Sophia  not  thinking  it  not  injury  fufficient  to  get  him 
recall'd,  had  given  out  contumelious  words,  as  if  ftie  would  make  him  fpin  among  the 
reft  of  the  Eunuchs.  Whereupon  in  great  difdain  Narfetes  encouraged  Alboino  King  of  the 
Lombards  (who  at  that  time  govern'd  in  Pannonia)  to  invade  Italy  and  polfefs  it. 

As  was  fiiown  before,  theLombardt  were  enter 'd  and  had  taken  pofleffion  of  fuch  places 
upon  the  Danube  as  had  been  deferred  by  the  Eruli  and  Turingi,  when  Odoacres  their  King 
condufted  them  imo Italy.  They  had  contJhued  there  fome  time,  till  their  Kingdom  fell 
to  Alboino,  for  a  daring  and  couragious  man,  under  whom  paffing  the  Danube,  they  en- 
counter'd  with  Commodus  King  of  the  Zepidt  (a  people  planted  in  Pannonia)  and  overcame 
him.  Among  the  reft  Rofmunda  one  of  Commodus  daughters  was  taken  prifoner,  whom  Al- 
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boinus  took  for  his  Wife,  made  himfelf  Lord  of  her  Country,  and  mov'dby  the  barbarouf- 
nefs  of  his  nature,  he  caufed  a  Cup  to  be  made  of  her  Father^s  Skull,  and  in  memory  of 
that  Vidtory,  drank  out  of  it  very  often.  But  being  call'd  into  Italy  by  Narfetes,  with 
whom  he  had  retain'd  a  friendfhip  in  his  wars  with  the  Goths ;  he  left  Pamoma  to  the 
Hunni  (who  as  we  faid  before,  returned  into  their  own  Country  after  the  death  oi  Atti- 
la)  march'd  intoA^j/y,  and  hnding  it  fo  llraugely  cantoniz'd  and  divided,  he  poflefs'd 
(or  rather  furpriz'd)  Pavta,  Milan,  Verona,  Vtcenza,  all  Tufcany,  and  the  great  part  of 
Flaminia  (cah'd  now  Romngnia)  :  So  that  prefuming  from  the  greatnefs  and  fuddennefs 
of  his  Conquefts,  all  Italy  was  his  own,  h^  made  a  lolemn  feaft  at  Verona,  where  much 
drinking  having  exalted  his  Spirits,  and  Commodus  his  Skull  being  full  of  Wine,  he  caufed 
it  to  be  prefented  to  Rofmunda  the  Qiiecn,  who  fat  over  againll  him  at  the  Table,  de- 
claring (and  that  fo  loud  fhe  could  not  but  hear)  that  at  a  time  of  fuch  hearty  and  extra- 
ordinary mirth,  it  was  fit  flie  ftiould  drink  one  Cup  with  her  Father.  Which  expreffion 
touching  the  Lady  to  the  quick,  flie  refolv'dto  be  reveng'd  j  and  knowing  that  v4/wflc/);/</e 
a  young  and  valiant  Lombard,  had  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  Maids,  flie  prevail'd  that 
fhe  might  perfonate  her  one  night,  and  lie  with  him  her  fclf.  Accordingly  j^/w/^c/jy/ie  be- 
ing introduc'd  upon  a  time  into  a  very  dark  place,  he  enjoy 'd  Rofamunda  inftead  of  her 
Maid.  The  bufinefs  being  done,  Rofamunda  dxicovci  6.  her  felf,  told  him  what  waspafs^d ; 
That  now  it  was  at  his  choice,  whether  he  would  kill  Alboino,  and  enjoy  her  and  her 
Kingdom,  or  be  kill'd  himfelf  for  vitiating  his  Wife.  Almachtlde  had  no  fancy  to  be 
flain,  and  therefore  chofe  the  other  propofition  of  killing  hisMafter ;  but  when  they  had 
kill'd  him,  they  found  themfelves  fo  far  from  acquiring  the  Kingdom,  that  they  were 
afraid  of  being  made  away  by  the  Lombards,  out  of  the  affeftion  they  bare  to  the  me- 
mory of  Alboino  ;  for  which  caufe,  packing  up  with  all  the  Jewels  and  Treafure  they 
could  make,  they  marched  off  to  Longinus  at  Ravenna,  who  received  them  honourably. 

During  thefe  Troubles,  Juflinus  the  Emperor  died,  and  Tiberius  was  elefted  in  his 
place  ;  but  being  employ 'd  in  his  Wars  againft  the  Panhians,  he  was  not  at  leafure  to  fend 
relief  into  Italy.  Which  Longinus  looking  upon  asan  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  King  of 
the  Lombards,a.nd  of  all  Italy  befides,  by  the  help  of  Rofamunda  and  her  Treafure,he  imparted 
his  defign  to  her,  and  perfwaded  herto  kill  Almachilde,  and  take  him  afterwards  for  her 
Husband.  She  accepted  the  Motion,  and  having  in  orderi'thereunto  prepared  a  Cup  of 
Poifon,  flie  gave  it  with  her  own  hand  to  Almachilde  as  he  came  thirfty  out  of  a  Bath, 
who  having  drank  off  half,  finding  it  work,  and  great  con  vulfions  within  him,  con- 
cluding what  it  was,  he  forc'd  her  to  drink  the  reft,  fo  that  in  a  few  hours  both  of  them 
died,  and  loH^/wwj  loft  all  hopes  of  making  himfelf  King.  In  the  mean  time  at  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Lombards  at  Pavia  (which  they  had  made  their  Metropolis)  they  created  Clefi 
their  King,  who  re-edified  Imola,  that  had  been  deftroy'd  by  Narfetes.  He  conquer'd  Ri-- 
mini,  and  in  a  manner  all  upas  far  as  Rme,  but  died  in  the  middle  of  his  cariere.  This 
Clefi  behav'd  himfelf  fo  cruelly,  not  only  to  Strangers,  but  even  to  the  Lombards  them- 
felves, that  the  edge  of  their  monarchical  inclination  being  taken  off,  they  would  have  no 
more  Kings,  but  conftituted  Thirty,  they  call'd  Dukes,  to  govern  under  them.  Which 
Counfel  was  the  Caufe  the  Lombards  extended  not  their  Conquefts  over  all  Italy,  nor  di- 
lated their  Dominion  beyond  Benevento,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Padua,  Mon- 
felice,  Parma,  Bolonia,  Faenza,  Furli,  Cefana;  fome  of  them  defended  themfelves  for  fome 
time,  other  never  fell  at  all  under  their  fubjedion.  For  having  no  King,  they  were  firft 
render'd  unapt  for  the  Wars ;  and  when  afterv/ards  they  reaffumM  their  old  Government, 
and  created  Kings  again,  the  fmall  relifti  and  tafte  the  people  had  had  of  Liberty,  ren- 
der'd them  lefs  obedient  to  their  Prince,  and  more  contentious  among  themfelves,  and 
not  only  put  a  ftop  to  the  cariere  of  their  Viftories  at  firft,  but  was  the  occafion  after- 
wards, that  they  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  Things  being  in  this  pofture  with  the  Lorn- 
lards  ;  the  Romans  and  Longinus  ca.me  to  terms  with  them,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Arms 
fliould  be  laid  down  on  all  hands-,  and  each  enjoy  what  was  in  their  proper  poffeflion. 

About  this  time  the  Bifliops  of  Rome  began  to  take  upon  them,  and  to  exercife  greater 
authority  than  they  had  formerly  done.  A  t  firft  the  Sncce(fors  of  St.  Peter  were  venera- 
ble and  eminent  for  their  Miracles,  and  the  holinefs  of  their  Lives  ;  and  their  examples 
added  daily  fuch  numbers  to  the  Chriftian  Church,  that  too  bviate  or  remove  the  Confu- 
fions  which  were  then  in  the  world,  many  Princes  tiirn'd  Chriftians,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Rome  being  converted  among  the  reft,  and  quitting  Rome,  to  bold  his  refidence  at  Con- 
ftaminople  ;  the  Roman  Empire  (as  we  have  faW  before)  began  to  decline,  but  the  Church 
of  Rome  augmented  as  faft.  Neverthelefs,  until  the  comine  in  of  the  Lombards,  all  Italy 
being  under  the  dominion  either  of  Emperors  or  King?;,  the  Bifliops  affumed  no  more 
power,  than  what  was  due  to  their  Dodrine,  and  Manners ;  in  Civil  Affairs,  they  were 
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fubjeft  to  the  Civil  Power,  implpyed  many  times  by  the  Eraperotsand  Kings,  as  their  Bifliopsof 
Maiiltersj  ana  many  times  execuceti  tor  their  ill  Adminiftration.   ld\xt'Iheodorick  King  of  Romcim- 
the  G-jthi,  fixing  nis  Seat  at  Ravenna,  was  that  which  advanc'd  their  intcrcft,  and  made  ^^j^^er  b^^* 
them  more  coauderable  in  Italy ;  tor  there  being  no  other  Prince  left  in  Rom,  the  Romans  "he  unpirorj 
were  tore'd  tor  Protection  to  pay  greater  Ahegiance  to  the  Po£e.  And  yet  their  Authority  and  Kings, 
advanc'd  no  farther  at  that  time,  than  to  obtain  the  Preference  before  the  Church  of  i^^-  and  i'ome- 
venm.    but  the  Lombards  having  invaded,  and  reduced  Italy  into  feveral  Cantons;  the  ^^^^^ 
Pope  toott  the  opportunity,  and  began  to  hold  up  his  head  :  For  being  as  it  were  Governor  tij^ni, 
afivl  Principal  at  Rome,  the  Emperor  oi  CoKftantmofle  and  the  Lombardi  haxQ  him  a  re- 
fped,  io  E^iat  the  Romam  (by  mediation  of  then  Popej  began  to  treat  and  confederate  with 
Long^u  J  and  the  Lombai  ds,  not  as  Subjeds,  but  as  Equals  and  Companions  ;  which  faid 
Gliilorti  continuing,  and  the  Popes  entring  into  Alliance  fometimes  with  the  Lombards^ 
and  fometimes  with  the  Greeks,  contracted  great  reputation  to  their  dignity  :  But  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  Eaftern  Empire  following  lo  clofe  under  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  He-  The  Eafl-erfl 
racleiiSy  in  whofe  time  the  Scbtavi  (a  people  we  mentioned  before)  fell  again  upon  Illyria  Empire  de- 
and  over-ran  it,  and  calTd  it  Sclavoma,  from  their  own  Name.    The  other  parts  of  that  ^ 
Empire  being  infeffed  firfl:  by  the  Pe-fians,  afterwards  by  x}i\^ Saracens,  out     Arabia,  un-  ^y^^^^^l^ 
der  the  Conclud  of  Mahomet,  and  lail  of  all^  by  the  Jtirks,  and  having  loft  feveral  Pro-  Emperor, 
vinces  which  were  members  of  it,  as  Syria,  Ajrka,  and  Egyp  :  The  Pope  loll  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Emperor's  protedcion  in  time  of  Adverlity,  and  the  power  of  the  Lombards 
increafiiig  too  f;.fl  on  the  other  lide,  he  thought  it  but  necefl'ary  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the 
King  of  France  for  alTiftance  j  fo  that  the  War5  which  hapned  afterwards  in  Italy,  were 
occalioned  by  the  Popes,  and  the  feveral  inundations  of  JS-w/'^r/Vj^^.f,  invited  by  them ;  which 
manner  of  proceeding  having  continued  to  our  times,  has  held,  and  does  flill  hold  Italy 
divided  and  infirm.    But  in  my  defcription  of  Occurrences  betwixt  thofe  times  and  our 
own,  1  fhall  not  inlarge  upon  the  ruine  of  the  Empire,  which  in  truth  receiv'd  but  little 
afliftance  from  the  Popes,  or  any  other  Princes  o( Italy,  till  the- days  of  Charles  the  Vllltk 
but  difcourfe  rather  how  the  Popes  with  their  Cenfures,  Comminationsand  Arras,  ming- 
led together  with  their  Indulgences,  became  formidable  and  reverenced  and  how  having 
made  illufe  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  they  have  loft  the  one  entirely,  and  remain 
at  the  difcretion  of  other  people  for  the  other.  But  to  return  to  our  Order.  I  fay  that  Gre- 
gory the  Third  being  created  Pope,  and  ^//?o//mj  King  of  the  Lombards ;  Aiftolfus  contrary 
to  League  and  Agreement,  ieiz'd  upon  Ravenna,  and  made  War  upon  the  Pope  :  Gre- 
gory not  daring  (for  the  reafons  abovefaid,)  to  depend  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  Empire, 
tor  the  fidelity  of  the  iow^^r^^/ (whom  he  had  already  found  falfe)  appli'd  himfelf  to  Pepin 
the  Second,  who  from  Lord  olAuftracia?LX\<i  Brabantia,  was  become  King  of  France,  noc 
fomuch  by  his  oWn  Virtue,  as  by  the  Chivalry  of  his  Unkle  Pepin,  and  Charles  Martel  his 
Father:  For  Charles  Martel  being  Governor  of  that  Kingdom,  gave  that  memorable  defeat 
to  the  Saracens  near  Torji  upon  the  River  I'utra,  in  which  above  200000  of  them  were  flain  ; 
Upon  the  reputation  of  which  Victory  under  the  difcipline  of  his  Father,  and  his  own 
deportment  in  it  befides,  Pepm  was  afterwards  made  King  of  that  Kingdom  ;  to  whom, 
-when  Pope  G^r^'^ory  appli'd  himfelf  for  Relief  againft  the  Lombards,  Pepin  return'd  Anfwer, 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  affift  him,  but  he  defir'd  firft  to  have  the  honour  to  fee  him, 
and  pay  his  perfonal  refpefts.  Upon  which  Invitation  Pope  Gregory  went  into  France,  patt- 
ing thorow  the  Lombards Qaztters  withoutany  interruption,  fo  great  Reverence  they  bare 
to  Religion  in  thofe  days.  Being  arriv'd,  and  honourably  receiv'd  in  France,  he  was  af- 
ter fome  t.'me  difmifs'd  with  an  Army  into /frt/y;  which  having  befieg'dP^'z^m,  and  reduc'd 
the  Lombards  to  diftrefs,  Aijlolfus  was  conftrain'd  to  certain  terms  of  Agreement  with 
the  French,  which  were  cbtain'd  by  the  intercefiion  of  the  Pope,  who  defir'd  not  the  death 
of  his  Enemy,  but  that  he  niight  rather  be  converted  and  live.    Among  the  reft  of  the 
Articles  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  agreed,  That  Aijlolfus  fhould  reftore  all  the  Lands  he  had 
ufurped  from  the  Church.    But  when  the  French  Army  was  returned  into  France,  Aijlol- 
fus forgot  his  Engagement,  which  put  the  Pope  upon  a  fecond»Application  to  King  Pe- 
pin, who  re-fuppli'd  him  again,  fent  a  new  Army  into /m/y,  overcame  the  Lombards,  a.nd 
pofifefTed  himfelf  of  Ravenna,  and  (contrary  to  the  defire  of  the  Grecian  Emperor)  gave 
it  to  the  Pope,  with  all  the  Lands  under  that  Exarchat,  and  the  Country  of  JJrbino,  and 
la  Marca  into  the  bargain.    In  the  interim  Aijlolfus  died,  and  Defiderio  a  Lotnbard,  and 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  taking  up  Arms  to  fucceed  him,  begg'd  AfTiftance  of  the  Pope,  with 
promife  of  perpetual  Amity  for  the  future;  which  the  Pope  granted,  as  far  as  the  other 
Princes  would  confent.  At  firft  Dejlderio  was  very  punftual,  and  obfervcd  his  Articles  to 
a  hair,  delivering  up  the  Towns  as  he  took  them  to  the  Pope,  according  to  his  Engage- 
ment to  King  Pepin^  nor  was  there  any  E^archus  fenc  afterwards  from  Conjiantinople  to 
*  Ravenna, 
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Ravenna,  but  all  was  Arbitrary,  and  managed  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Pope.  Not 
long  after,  Peptndi^dt  ^ndCharles  hisSonfucceeded  in  the  Government,  who.wascaird 
the  Great,  from  the  greatnefs  of  his  Exploits.    About  the  fame  time  Theodore  the  Firft 
vvasadvanc'd  to  the  Papacy,  and  falling  out  with  Defideno,  was  befieg'd  by  him  in  Rome. 
In  his  exigence  the  Pope  had  recourfe  to  the  King    France  (as  his  Predeceflbr  had  done 
before  him)  and  Charles  not  only  fuppli'd  him  with  an  Army,  but  marching  over  the  Alps 
at  the  Head  of  it  himfelf,  he  befieg'd  DefideriOy  in  Paiia^  took  him  and  his  Son  in  it, 
fent  them  both  Prifonersinto  FrancCy  and  went  in  perfon  to  Rome,  to  vifit  the  Pope,  where 
he  adjudg'd  and  determin'd.  That  his  Holmefs  being  God's  Vicar,  could  not  be  fubjeB  to  the 
Judgment  of  Man.    For  which  the  Pope  and  People  together,  dedar'd  him  Emperor, 
and  Rome  began  again  to  have  an  Emperor  of  the  Weft ;  and  whereas  formerly  the  Popes 
The  King  of  were  confirm'd  by  the  Emperors,  the  Emperor  now  in  his  Election  was  to  be  bchold- 
F>ance  ex-     ing  to  the  Pope  i  by  which  means,  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Empire  decUn'd,  and  the 
P^D^e  from  all  ^^""^^^  began  to  advance,  and  by  thefe  ftepstoufurp  upon  the  Authority  of  Temporal 
humane  Ju-  The  Lombards  had  been  in  Italy  222  years,  fo  long  as  to  retain  nothing  of  their 

rifdiclion.  original  Barbarity  but  their  name.  Charles  being  defirous  to  reform  Italy,  in  the  time  of 
Zeo  III.  was  contented  they  fliould  inhabit  and  denominate  the  parts  where  they  were 
born,  which  fince  then,  have  been  call'd  Lombardy :  and  becaufe  the  name  of  Rome 
was  venerable  among  them;  he  appointed  that  part  of  /ffl/y  which  was  adjacent,  and  un- 
der the  Exarchat  of  Ravenna,  fliould  be  call'd  Romagnia.  Moreover,  he  created  his  Son 
Pepin, YimgoUtalyy  extending  his  Jurifdiftion  asfaras^ewyewfo;  all  the  reft  was  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian  Emperor,  with  whom  Charles  had  made  an  Alliance. 
During  thefe  Tranfaftions,  Pafcal  the  Firft  was  elefted  Pope,  and  the  Parifii  Priefts  in 
Rome,  by  reafon  of  their  propinquity  and  readinefs  at  every  Eleftion,  to  adorn  their 
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nal^ofCardi-  power  with  a  more  illuftrious  Title,  began  to  be  call'd  Cardinals  5  arrogating  fo  much  to 
nals.  themfelves,  (efpecially  after  they  had  excluded  the  Voices  of  the  people)  that  feldom  any 

Pope  was  created  but  by  them,  ,out  of  their  own  number.   Pafcalbeing  dead,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Eugenius  the  Second,  of  the  Order  of  Santa  Sabina.  Italy  being  in  this  manner 
under  the  Authority  of  the  French,  changed  its  Form  and  Oeconomy  in  fome  meafure ;  for 
the  Pope  having  incroach*d  upon  the  Temporal  Authority,  created  Counts  and  Marquijj'ej, 
as  Longinus,  Exarchat  of  Ravenna,  had  made  Dukes  before.    After  fome  few,  Ofpurcus  a. 
Roman  fucceeded  to  the  Papacy,  who  not  fatisfied  with  the  uncomlinefs  of  his  Name, 
call'd  himfelf  Sergius,  and  gave  the  firft  occafion  for  the  changing  their  Names,  which  has 
fince  been  frequently  praftis'd  at  their  feveral  Elections.  About  this  time  Charles  the  Empe- 
ror died,  and  his  Son  Lodovic  fucceeded,  yet  not  fo  quietly,  but  that  there  arofe  fo  many  and 
fo  great  differences  betwixt  his  Sons,  that  in  the  days  of  his  Grand-Children,  the  Empire 
was  wrefted  from  his  Family,  reftor'd  to  the  Almans^  and  the  next  German  Emperor 
was  call'd  Aimlfus.    Nor  did  Charles  hisPofterity  by  their  diflentions  lofeonly  the  Em- 
pire, but  their  Sovereignty  in  Italy  likewife,-  for  the  Lombards  refuming  Courage,  fell 
foul  upon  the  Pope  and  his  Romans,  who  not  knowing  to  whofe  protedion  to  betake 
himfelf,  was  conflrain'd  to  make  Berengarius  (Duke  oiFriuli)  King  of  Italy.  Encouraged 
by  thefe  Accidents,  the  Hunni  (who  at  that  time  were  planted  in  Pannonia)  took  heart,  and 
invaded  Italy ^  but  coming  to  a  Battel  with  ^^rfw^/jn'ttx,  they  were  overthrown,  and  forc*d 
back  again  into  Pannonia,  or  rather  into  Hungaria,  it  being  at  that  time  call'd  by  their 
Name.  At  that  time  Romano  was  Emperor  of  Greece,  who  being  General  of  his  Army,  had 
ufurp'd  upon  Conftantine,  and  forc'd  the  Governmentout  ofhishand ;  and  becaufe  during 
thefe  innovations,  Puglia  and  Calabria  (which  as  I  faid  before,  had  fubjefted  themfelves 
to  that  Empire)  were  then  in  Rebellion;  inrag'd  at  their  infolence,  he  permitted  the  Sa- 
racens to  pofTefs  thofe  Countreys,  if  they  could  gain  them;  who  invading  them  thereupon, 
immediately  fubdu'd  them,  and  attempted  upon  Rome,    But  the  Romans,  (Berengarius 
being  employ 'd  againft  the  Hunni)  made  AWerigo,  Duke  of  Jufcany,  their  General;  by 
whofe  Valour  their  City  was  prefervM,  and  xh^  Saracens  raifing  their  Siege,  retir'd,  built 
a  Caftleupon  the  Mountain  Gargano,znd  from  thence  lorded  it  over  Puglia  and  Calabria, 
and  infefted  all  that  part  of  Italy  befides.    Thus  it  was  that  Italy  in  thofe  times  was  mar- 
veloufly  afflifted  towards  the  Alpshy  the  Hunni,  towards  Naples  by  the  Saracens ;  and  it 
continued  in  that  Agony  feveral  years,  under  three  Berengartj  fucceifivcly ;  during  which 
time  the  Pope  and  the  Church  were  under  no  Icfs  perturbation ;  having  no  refuge  to  fly 
to,  by  reafon  of  the  diffention  among  the  VVeftern  Princes,  and  the  impotence  of  the 
Eaftern.  The  City  ofGenoa,  and  all  its  Territory  upon  the  Rivers,  wcreover-run  by  the 
Saracens,  wliich,  by  the  refort  of  multitudes  (driven  thither  out  of  their  own  Country) 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Grandeur  of  Pifa.    Thefe  Accidents  happen'd  in  the  year 
Dccccxxxi.    Bwt  Ottone  Son  of  £k)/c«j  and  Matilda,  and  Duke  of  5Wxo;n,  coming 
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to  the  Empire,  and  being  a  man  of"  great  reputation  for  his  Condud:  and  Prudence, 
Agabito  the  Pope  addrelied  himfclf"  to  him,  imploring  his  Afliftance  in  Italy  againfc  the  ^gabito^Pove 
Tyianny  of  the  Berengarij.  The  States  of  Italy  in  thoie  days  were  Govern'd  in  this  man- 
ner.   Lomhardy  was  under  the  Jurifdiction  of  Bereyigarius  the  Third,  and  Albertus  his 
Son.    Tufcany  and  Romania  under  the  Dominion  of  a  Governour  deputed  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  Weft.    Puglia  and  Calabria  were  part  under  the  Greek  Empire,  and  part  under  the 
Saracens.   In  Romey  two  Confuls  were  created  out  of  the  Nobility  every  year,  according  to' 
ancient  Cuftom,  to  which  a  Prefed  was  added  to  adminifter  Juftice  to  the  people.  They 
had  moreover  a  Counfel  of  Twelve,  who  provided  Governours  annually  for  all  Towns 
under  their  Jurifdiftion.    The  Pope  had  more  or  lefs  power  in  Rome,  and  in  all  Italy,  ac- 
cording as  his  favour  was  more  or  lefs  with  the  Emperor,  or  other  perfons  which  were 
more  potent  than  he.    Ottone,  to  gratifie  his  requeft,  came  into  Italy  with  an  Army, 
fought  with  the  Berengarij,  drove  them  out  of  their  Kingdom  (which  they  had  enjoy 'd 
5  5  years)  and  reftor'd  the  Pope  to  his  former  dignity.   0^^oK<?  had  a  Son,  and  a  Grand- 
Child  of  his  own  Name,  both  which,  one  after  the  other,  fucceeded  in  the  Empire,  and  iii 
the  time  of  O«owe  the  Third,  Pope  Gregory  the  Fifth  was  expelled  by      Romans.    Ottone     Gregory  thz 
undertook  a  new  Expedition  into  Italy  in  his  behalf,  and  having  once  again  re-eftablifti'd   g'^  j'^^j^re" 
him  in  his  Chair,  the  Pope  to  be  reveng'd  of  the  Romans,  took  from  them  the  power  of  ffor'd  "di!" 
Creating  the  Emperors,  and  conferr'd  it  upon  fix  German  Princes;  Three Bifliops,  veftsrheRo- 
fter,  Treves  and  CoJen;  and  Three  temporal  Princes,  the  Duke  o( Brandenburg,  the  Prince  mansoftheir 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  and  this  happened  in  the  year  1002.  After  po^er  ofcre- 
the  death  of  Ottone  the  Third,  Enrico  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  created  Emperor  by  the  faid  rorMndcon- 
Eleftors,  and  was  Crown'd  twelve  years  after  by  Stephanus  the  Eighth.  Enricus  and  Si-  fers  it  upon 
meondahisV^iie,  were  eminent  for  their  Piety,  having  as  a  Teftimony  of  it,  built  and  en-  Princes 
dow'dfeveral  Churches,  and  among  the  reft  that  of  S.  Miniato,  near  the  City  of  Florence.  ^^^»'^^y. 
In  the  year  1024,  Enrico  died,  was  fucceeded  by  Corrado  of  Stievia,  and  he  by  Enrico  IL 
who  coming  to  Rome,  and  finding  a  Schifm  in  the  Church,  and  three  Popes  in  being  at  the 
fame  time,  he  degraded  them  all,  and  caufing  Clement  II.  to  be  eleded,  was  Crown'd  clement  IM. 
Emperor  by  him.  Italy  was  then  governed  partly  by  the  People,  partly  by  Princes,  and  ^"i*^- 
partly  by  the  Emperor's  Minifters,  the  chiefeft  of  which  (lo  whom  the  reft  did  in  all 
matters  of  importance  refer)  had  the  Title  of  Chancellor.    Among  the  Princes,  the  moft 
powerful  was  Gottifredus,  Husband  to  the  Countefs  Matilda,  who  was  Sifter  to  Enricus  IL 
She  and  her  Husband  had  the  polVeffion    Lucca,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Mantua,  with  all  that 
Country  which  is  now  call'd  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church.  The  Popes  at  that  time  had  no' 
fmall  trouble  upon  their  hands,  by  reafon  of  the  ambition  of  the  people  of  Rome;  who  hav- 
ing at  firftmadeufe  of  the  Papal  Authority  to  free  thcmfelves  of  the  Emperors,  asfoon 
as  the  Popes  had  taken  upon  them  the  Regiment  of  the  City,  and  reform 'd  things  as  they 
thought  good  themfelves,  of  a  fudden  they  became  their  Enemies  ;  and  they  received 
more  injury  from  the  people,  than  from  any  other  Chriftian  Prince  whatfoever,  rebelling 
and  mutining  at  the  fame  time  the  Popes  by  their  Cenfures,  made  the  whole  Weft  to 
tremble ;  nor  was  the  defign  of  either  of  them  lefs  than  to  fubvert  the  Authority  and  Re- 
putation of  the  one  and  the  other.  Nicolas  II  arriving  at  the  Popedom,  as  Gregory  V.  had    Nicolas  Ild. 
taken  from  the  Romans  the  priviledge  of  creating  the  Emperor;  fo  he  deprived  them  of  ciudes'the 
their  concurrence  to  the  Eleftion  of  the  Pope,  reftraining  it  wholly  to  the  fuffrage  of  the  Romans,  & 
Cardinals;  nor  contented  with  this,by  agreement  withthe  Princes  which  GovernM  at  that  reduces  the 
time  in  Puglia  andCalabria  (for  reafons  which  (hall  be  mentioned  hereafter)  heforc'd  all  P^pal  Ele^ 
the  Officers  fent  thither  by  the  people,  to  aflert  their  Jurifdiftion,  to  pay  Allegiance  to  the  ^^^"j^j^e^of  * 
Pope,  and  fome  of  them  he  difplaccd.  After  Nicolaus  was  dead,  there  happen'd  a  great  Cardinals 
Schifm  in  the  Church  :  The  Clergy  o^Lombardy  would  not  yield  obedience  to  Alexander  II.  only, 
who  was  chofen  at  Rome,  but  created  Cadalo  of  Parma,  Anti-Pope.  Enrico  detefting  the  Schifm, 
extravagant  dominion  of  the  Popes,  fent  to  Alexander  to  refign,  and  to  the  Cardinals,  p^.'^^ffn  the 
that  they  fiiould  repair  into  Germany,  in  order  to  a  new  Eleftion:  fothat  he  was  the  firft  Church. 
Prince  which  was  made  fenfible  of  the  effedtsof  their  Spiritual  Fulminations ;  for  the  Pope 
callingtogether  a  nsw  Council  at  Rome,  depriv'd  him  both  of  his  Empire,  and  Kingdom. 
Some  of  the  Italians  following  the  Pope*s,  and  fome  of  them  the  Emperor's  party,  was 
the  foundation  of  that  famous  Fadion  betwixt  the  Guelfs  and  Gbibilins,  in  fomuch  that    T-j^g  ^[ffg, 
for  want  of  foreign  inundations  by  the  barbarians,  they  turn'd  their  Arms  upon  them-  rence  be- 
fclves,  and  tore  out  their  own  Bowels.  Enrico  being  Excommunicated,  wasforc'd  by  his  t^'i^t  Henri- 
own  Subjefts  to  come  into  Italy,  where  bare-footed,  and  upon  his  knees  he  begg'd  his  n"^/"  ^c^*^ 
Pardon  of  the  Po/>e,  in  the  year  mlxxx.    Notwithftanding  all  this,  not  long  after,  oroundofthe 
there  happen'd  a  new  quarrel  betwixt  Enrico  and  the  Pope;  whereupon,  provok'd  by  a  Guelfu  and 

new  Excommunication,  he  fent  his  Son  Enrico  with  an  Army,  who  by  the  Affiftance  of  GhibiUn 
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the  Romans  (whofe  hatred  the  Fope  had  contraded^  befieg'd  him  in  his  Caftle;  but  Ro- 
bertoGuiJcardo  coming  from  Puglia  to  his  relief,  Enrico  had  not  the  courage  to  attend  him, 
but  rais'd  his  Siege  and  retired  into  Germany.  However  the  i^ow^rwj  continued  obflinate, 
and  Robert  was  torced  to  fack  theTown,  and  reduce  it  to  its  ancient  Ruins,  from  whence  by 
feveral  Pofes  it  had  been  lately  reftor'd.  And  becaufe  from  this  Vcberto,x.h&  Model  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  Kingdom  of  ISlaples  did  proceed,  it  will  not  (in  my  judgment)  be  fuperfliious 
to  give  a  particular  Narrative,  both  of  his  Country  and  Exploits.  Upon  the  differences 
betwixt  Charlmains  Heirs  (as  is  faid  before)  a  new  Northern  people  call'd  Normans  took 
occafion  to  invade  Frame,  and  pofiefs'd  themfelves  of  that  part  ot  it  which  is  now  call'd 
Normandy.  Of  this  people,  part  went  into  Italy,  in  the  time  when  it  was  infefled  by  the 
Berengarii,  the  Saracens,  and  Hiinns ;  fettling  in  Romania,  and  performing  very  valiantly 
in  all  thofe  Wars.    Of  Tamred,  one  of  the  Princes  of  thofe  Normans,  were  born  feveral 
Sons,  among  which,  Wiliiam  call'd  Ferabar,  and  Roberto  call'd  Guifcardo,  were  two. 
U^iliiam  arrived  to  be  Prince,  and  the  Tumults  in  Italy  were  in  fome  meafure  composed : 
But  the  Saracens  having  Sicily  intire,  and  daily  invafions  made  upon  Italy,  H'lUiam  entred 
into  Confederacy  with  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  and  with  Milorcpti  a  Grecian 
(who  by  the  Emperor  of  Greece  was  deputed  Governour  of  Puglia  and  Calabria)  to  in- 
vade Sicily,  and  in  cafe  of  Vidory,it  was  agreed  among  them,that  both  f  rey  and  Country 
fhould  be  equally  divided.  The  Enterprize  was  profperous;  they  beat  the  Saracens,  drove 
them  out  of  the  Country,  and  poflefs'd  it  when  they  had  done.    But  Milorcm  caufing 
more  Forces  to  be  tranfported  privately  out  of  Greece,  feiz'd  the  Ifland  for  the  Emperor, 
and  divided  only  the  Spoil.  William  was  not  a  little  difgufted,  but  referving  his  indigna- 
tion for  a  more  convenient  time,  he  depafted  out  of  Sicily  with  the  Princes  of  Capua  and 
Salerno  ;  who  having  taken  their  leaves  of  him  to  return  to  their  homes,  inflead  of  march- 
ing to  Romania,  as  he  pretended  to  them,  he  faced  about  with  his  Army  towards  Puglia, 
furpriz'd  M?///,and  behav'd  himfclf  fo  well  againft  the  Forces  of  the  Emperor,thut  he  made 
himfelf  Maflcr  of  moft  part  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  which  Provinces  at  the  time  of  Ni~ 
colcu  II.  were  govern'd  by  his  Brother  Roberto  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  afterward  great  con- 
tention with  his  Nephews  about  the  inheritance  of  thofe  States,  he  made  ufe  of  the  Tope's 
mediation,  who  readily  comply'd,  being  defirous  to  oblige  Roberto,  that  he  might  de- 
fend him  againft  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  people  of  Rome ;  and  it  afterwards  hap- 
pen'd  (as  we  have  faid  before)  that  at  the  inftance  of  Gregory  VII.  he  forced  Enrico  from 
Rome,  and  fupprefs'd  the  Sedition  of  the  Inhabitants.  Robert  was  fucceeded  by  two  of  his 
Sons,  Roger  and  U  ilHam;  to  their  Inheritance  they  annexed  the  City  of  Naples,  and  all 
the  Country  betwixt  it  and  Rome;    befides  that,  they  fubdued  Sicily,  of  which  Roger 
was  made  Lord.    But  William  going  afterwards  to  Con/iantinop'e,  to  marry  that  Empe- 
ror's Daughter,  Roger  took  advantage  of  his  abfence,  feiz'd  upon  his  Country,-  and  elated 
by  fo  great  an  acqueft,  caus'd  himfelf  hrft  to  be  call'd  King  of  Italy ;  but  afterwards  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  the  Title  of  King  of  Puglia  and  Sicily,  he  was  the  firfl:  that  gave 
Name  and  Laws  to  that  Kingdom,  which  to  this  day  it  retains,  tho'  many  times  fince, 
not  only  the  Royal  Blood,  but  the  Nation  has  been  changed  j  for  upon  failure  of  the  A/ijjwflw 
Racf ,  that  Kingdom  devolv'd  to  the  Germans ;  from  them  to  the  French ;  from  the  French 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  Flemens,  with  whom  it  remains  at  this 
prefent.    Urban  II.  tho'  very  odious  in  Rome,  was  gotten  to  be  Pope;  but  by  rcafon  of 
the  diffentions  there,  not  thinking  himfelf  fecure  in  Italy,  he  removed  with  his  whole 
Clergy  into  France.  Having  affembled  many  people  together  at  Anvers,  he  undertook  a 
generous  Enterprize,  and  by  a  learned  Oration  againft  the  Infidels,  kindled  fuch  a  fire  in 
their  minds,  they  refolv'd  upon  an  Expedition  into  AJia  againft  the  Saracens,  which  Ex- 
pedition (as  all  other  of  the  fame  nature)  was  call'd  afterwards  Crociate,  becaufe  all  that 
went  along  in  it  carry 'd  a  red  Crofs  upon  their  Arms,and  their  Cloaths.  The  chief  Com- 
manders in  this  Enterprize  were  Gottofredi  Euftachio,  Alduino  diBuglione  Earl  of  Bologna, 
and  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  of  fingular  veneration  both  for  his  prudence  and  piety.  Many 
Princes  and  Nations  affifted  with  their  Purfcs,  and  many  private  men  ferv'd  as  Voluntiers 
at  their  own  charges.  So  great  an  influence  had  Religion  in  thofe  cfays  upon  the  Spirits 
of  mcnjincouraced  by  the  Example  of  their  feveral  Commanders.  At  firft  the  Enterprize 
was  very  fuccefsful,  all  Afia  minor,  Syria,  and  part  of  Egypt  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Chriftians  ;  during  which  War,  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Jerufalemwas  inftituted,  and 
continued  a  long  time  in  Rhodes,  as  a  Bulwark  ;igainft  the  Turks.  Not  long  after  the  Or- 
der of  the  Knights  Templets  was  founded,  but  it  lafted  not  long,  by  reafon  of  the  diffo- 
lutenefsof  their  manners.  At  fundry  rimes  after  thcfe  things,  upon  fundry  occafions,  many 
accidents  fell  out,  in  which  feveral  Nations,  .md  particular  men  fignalizcd  themfelves. 
There  were  ingagcd  in  this  Expedition,  the  Kings  of  England  and  Frame,  the  States  of 
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Pifa,  Venice  and  Genoa,  all  behaving  themfelves  with  great  bravery,  and  fighting  with 
variety  of  fortune,  till  the  time  of  Saladine  the  Saracen  ;  but  his  courage  and  virtue  ira- 
prov'd  by  inteftine  differences  among  the  Chriftians,  robb'd  chem  of  the  glory  they  had 
gain'd  at  the  firft,  and  chafed  them  out^of  a  Country,  where  for  ninety  years  they  had 
been  fo  honourably,  and  fo  happily  plac'd.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Urhany  PafcallL  was  p^fcai  2-1 
chofen  to  fucceed  him,  and  Ennco  IV.  made  Emperor  ;  who  coming  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
tending great  friendfhip  to  the  Pope,  took  his  advantage,  clapt  both  him  and  his  Clergy 
in  prifon,  and  never  difcharged  them  till  they  had  impower'd  him  to  difpofe  of  the 
Churches  in  Germany  as  he  pleasM  himfelf.    About  this  time  Matilda  the  Countefsdied^ 
and  gave  her  Patrimony  to  the  Church.  After  the  deaths  of  Pafcal  and  Enric,  many  Popes 
and  many  Emperors  fucceeded,  till  the  Papacy  fell  to  Alexander  III.  and  the  Empire  to  Fre~  ^i^jtander  i^. 
derickBarharojfa  a  Swede.  The  Popes  of  thofe  days  had  many  controverfies  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  and  the  Emperors,  which  till  the  time  of  Barbarojfa,  rather  increas'd  than  o- 
therwife.  Frederic  was  an  excellent  vSoldier,  but  fo  haughty  and  high,  he  could  not  brook 
to  give  place  to  the  Pope.    Notwithflanding  he  came  to  Rome  to  be  crown'd,  and  re- 
turned peaceably  into  Germany.   Bat  that  humour  lafted  but  little,  lor  he  returned  fhortly 
into  Italy,  to  reduce  fome  Towns  in  Lombardy,  which  denied  him  obedience.  In  this  jun- 
fture.  Cardinal  di  S.  Clemente  (a  Roman  born)  dividing  from  Pope  Alexander,  was  made 
Pope  himfelf  by  a  Fadion  in  the  Conclave.  Frederick  the  Emperor  being  then  incamp'd 
before  Crema,  Alexander  complained  to  him  of  the  Anti-Pope  :  Frederick  reply'd.  That  they  A  new  AniU 
fliouidboth  of  them  appear  perfonally  before  him,  and  that  then,  hearing  faithfully  what  ^OB*^' 
each  of  them  could  fay,  he  fliould  be  better  able  to  determine  which  was  in  the  right.  A- 
lexander  was  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer  ;  but  perceiving  the  Emperor  inclining 
to  the  Adverfary,  he  excommunicated  him,  and  ran  away  to  King  Philip  oi  France.  For 
all  that,  Frederick  prolecuted  his  Wars  in  Lombardy,  took  and  difmantled  Milan :  which 
put  the  Cities  of  Verona,  Padua  and  Venice,  upon  a  Confederacy  for  tiieir  common  defence. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Anti-Pope  died,  and  Frederick  prefumed  to  create  (Juido  of  Cremo- 
na in  his  place,  Th^  Romans  taking  advantage  of  the  Pope^s  abfence,  and  the  Emperor's 
diverfion  in  Lombardy,  had  re-afllim'd  fomething  of  their  former  authority,  and  began  td 
require  obedience  in  the  neighbouring  places  which  had  been  anciently  their  Subjeds* 
And  becaufe  the  Tufcans  refus'd  to  fubmit,  they  marchM  confufedly  againft  them ;  but 
they  being  re-inforc*d  by  Frederick,  gave  the  Roman  Army  fuch  a  blow,  that  fince  that 
time  Rome  could  never  recover  its  old  Condition  either  for  Populoufnefs  or  Wealths 
Upon  thefe  Events,  Pope  Alexander  was  returned  to  Rome,  prefuming  he  might  be  fafe 
there,  by  reafon  of  the  animolity  the  Romans  retain'd  againft  the  Emperor  ;  and  the 
employment  his  Enemies  gave  him  in  Lombardy.    But  Frederick  poftponing  all  other  re- 
fpeds,  march'd  with  his  Army  to  befiege  Rome.  Alexander  thought  it  not  convenient  to 
attend  him,  but  withdrew  into  Puglia  to  William,  who  upon  the  death  of  Roger  (being 
next  Heir)  was  made  King.    Frederick  being  much  molefted,  and  weaken'd  by  a  Conta- 
gion in  his  Army,  rais'd  his  fiege,  and  went  back  into  Germany.  The  Lombards  which  were 
in  League  againft  him,  to  reftrain  their  Excurfions,  and  ftreighten  the  Towns  of  Pavia  and 
"tortona ;  causM  a  City  to  be  built  (which  they  intended  for  the  Seat  of  the  War)  and 
call'd  it  Alexandria,  in  honour  to  Pope  Alexander,  and  defiance  to  the  Emperor.  Guida 
the  new  Anti-Pope  died likewife,  zx\d^ohn  (of  Fermo)  was  chofen  in  his  room,  who  by 
the  favour  of  the  Imperial  party,  was  permitted  to  keep  his  Refidence  m  Monte  Fiafcone^ 
whilft  Alexander  was  gone  into  Tufcany,  invited  by  that  people,  that  by  his  authority  they 
might  be  the  better  defended  againft  the  Romans.  Being  there,  Ambafladors  came  to  him 
from  Henry  King  of  England,  to  clear  their  Mafter's  innocence  in  the  death  of  Fhomas 
Becket,  Archb'ftiop  of  Canterbury,  with  which  he  was  publickly  and  moft  infamoufly 
afperfed.    To  enquire  into  the  truth,  the  Pope  fent  t  wo  Cardinals  into  England,  who  (not-         p  , 
withftanding  they  found  not  hisMajefty  in  any  manifeft  guilt)  yet  for  the  fcandal  of  the  Penance^^  to' 
fa£t,  and  that  he  had  not  honour'd  the  faid  Archbifhop  with  the  refped  he  deferved,  K'mgHemyoi 
they  prefcrib'd  as  a  Penance,  Thathefliould  calla  lthe  Barons  of  his  Kingdomi  together,  England,  up- 
fwearhis  Innocence  before  them,  fend  200  ^oXdxtxs  to 'Jerufalem,  to  be  paid  by  him  for  a  °"  j^^f^g'bouc 
twelve-month,  and  himfelf  follow  in  perfon  with  as  great  a  power  as  he  could  raife,  before  ThmasBecht 
three  years  were  expired  ,•  that  he  ftiould  difannul  all  things  pafled  in  his  Kingdom  in  pre- 
judice to  the  Ecclefiaftick  liberty,  and  confent,  that  any  of  his  Subjefts  whatever,  fhouid 
appeal  to  Rome,  when,  and  as  often,  as  they  thought  it  convenient :  all  vvhich  Conditions 
were  readily  accepted,  and  that  great  Prince  fubmitted  to  a  Sentence  there  is  fcarce  a  pri- 
vate perfon  but  would  fcorn  at  this  day.  But  though  his  Holinefs  was  fo  formidable  to  the 
Princes  abroad,  he  was  not  fo  terrible  in  Rome  ;  the  people  in  that  City  would  not  be 
coakfed,  nor  perfwaded  to  let  him  live  there,  though  heprotefted  he  would  meddle  no' 
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farther  than  Ecclefiaftical  matters ;  by  which  it  appears,  things  at  a  diftance  are  more 
dreadful  than  near  at  hand.  In  the  mean  time  Frederick  was  returned  into  Italy,  with 
refolutioii  to  make  a  new  War  upon  the  Pope  ;  but  whilft  he  was  bufie  about  his  prepara- 
tions, his  Barons  and  Clergy  gave  him  advertifment,  that  they  would  all  forfake  him, 
unlefs  he  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  Church  ;  fo  that  changing  his  defign,  he  was  forc'd 
to  go  and  make  his  fubmilTion  at  yenice  ;  and  pacification  being  made,  the  Pope  in  the 
Agreement  divefted  the  Emperor  of  all  the  authority  he  pretended  o  ver  Rome,  and  named 
IVilliain  King  oi  Sicily  and  Pnglia,  his  Confederate.  F/e^/mcit  bemg  an  adive  Prince, 
and  unable  to  lie  ftili,  embarqu'd  himfelf  in  the  enterprize  into  Afta,  to  fpend  his  ambi- 
tion againft  the  Turk,  which  he  could  not  do  fo  effectually  againfi  the  Pope,  But  being 
got  as  far  as  the  River  Cidno,  allur'd  by  the  clearnefs  and  excellence  of  the  Waters,  he 
would  needs  wafli  himfelf  in  it,  and  that  wafhing  gave  him  his  death.  Thofe  Waters 
being  more  beneficial  to  the  "Turks,  than  all  Excommunications  to  the  Chriftians  ;  for 
whereas  thefe  only  cool'd  and  affwag'd  his  ambition,  they  wafh'd  it  away,  and  extin- 
guilh'd  it  quite. 

Frederick  being  dead,  nothing  rcmain'd  now  to  be  fupprefs'd,  but  the  contumacy  of  the 
Romans.  After  much  argument  and  difpute  about  the  creation  of  Confuls,  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  Romans,  according  to  ancient  cuflom,  fhould  have  liberty  to  choofe  them;  but 
they  fhould  not  execute  their  Office,  till  they  had  fworn  fealty  to  the  Church.  Upon  this 
accord  Johnxho,  Anti-Pope  fled  to  Monte  Albano,  and  died  prefently  after.  In  the  mean 
time,  William  King  of  Naples  died  alfo  ;  and  having  left  no  Sons  but  Tanacred  a  Baftard, 
the  Pope  defign'd  to  have  poffefs'd  himfelf  of  his  kingdom,  but  by  the  oppofition  of  the 
CeUJitn  31].  Batons,  Tanacred  made  King.  Afterwards  Celeftm  III.  coming  to  the  Papacy,  and  be- 
Pope.  ing  defirous  to  wrefl  that  kingdom  from  Tanacred,  he  contrived  to  make  Enrico  {Frederick's 

Son)  King,  promifing  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  upon  condition  he  would  reftore  fuch 
Lands  as  belonged  to  the  Church  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  bufinefs,  he  tooVCoftanz.a  (an  an- 
cient Maid,  daughter  to  King  William)  out  of  a  Monaftery,  and  gave  her  him  for  his 
Wife ;  by  which  means  the  kingdom  of  Naples  pafs'd  from  the  Normans  (who  had  founded 
it)  and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Germans.  Henricus  the  Emperor  having  firft  fettled 
his  affairs  in  Germany,  came  into  Italy  with  his  Wife  CoJlanz,a,  and  one  of  his  Sons  call'd 
Frederick,  about  four  years  of  age,  and  without  much  difficulty  pofl'efs'd  himfelf  of  that 
kingdom,  Tanacred  being  dead,  and  only  one  Child  remaining  of  his  iffue,  call'd  Roger. 
Not  long  after  Enricus  died  in  Sicily,  he  was  fucceeded  in  that  kingdom  by  Frederick  ;  and 
Otto  Duke  of  Saxony,  chofen  Emperor  by  the  affiflance  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  But  no  foon- 
er  had  he  got  the  Crown  upon  his  head,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  men,  he  be- 
came Enemy  to  the  Pope  ;  feiz'd  upon  Romania,  and  gave  out  Orders  for  the  affaulting 
that  kingdom  :  upon  which  being  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  deferred  by  his 
Friends,  Frederick  King  of  Naples  was  chofen  Emperor  in  his  place.    The  faid  Frederick 
coming  to  Rome  to  be  crown'd,  the  Pope  fcrupled  it,  being  jealous  of  his  power,  and  en- 
deavour'd  to  perfuade  him  out  of  Italy,  as  he  had  done  Otto  before  ;  which  Frederick  dif- 
daining,  retir'd  into  Germany,  and  making  war  upon  Otto,  overcame  him  at  lafl.    In  the 
mean  time  Innocent  died,  who  befides  other  magnificent  works,  built  the  Hofpital  di  Santo 
Honorius  3tl .  Spirito  at  Rome.  Honorius  III.  fucceeded  him,  in  whofe  Papacy  was  inftituted  the  Orders 
Pope.        *  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis,  in  the  year  m  c  c  x  v  1 1 1.  Honorius  crown'd  Frederick,  to  whom 
The  Orders  John,  defcended  from  Baldwin  King  of  Jerufalem  (who  commanded  the  remainder  of  the 
aid  s^"««f/x  ^hriflians  in  AJia,  and  retain'd  that  title)  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  the 
inftituted"^'^  Title  of  that  kingdom  in  dower  with  her  ;  and  from  that  time  whoever  is  King  of  Na- 
i2fS.         pies,  has  that  Title  annex'd.    In  Italy  at  that  time  they  liv'd  in  this  manner    the  Ro- 
The  Titles  ^^^^^  had  no  more  the  creation  of  Confuls,  but  in  lieu  of  it  they  invefled  fometimes  one, 
Na^eslnd'jf.  fometimes  more  of  their  Senators  with  the  fame  power.  The  League  continued  all  the 
rufalem  an-  while,  into  which  the  Cities  of  Lombardy  had  entred  againfi  Frederick  Barbarojfa  ;  and 
ncxcd.         the  Cities  were  thefe ;  Milan,  Brefcia,  Mantua,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Cities  in  Ro- 
magna,  befides  Z^roKfl,  V'icenz,a,Padua,2indTrevigi.  The  Cities  on  the  Emperor's  fide  were 
Cremona,  Bergamo,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Trenta  :  The  refl  of  theCities  of  Lombardy^ 
Romagna,  and  the  Marquifate  of  T>w//"fl«,  took  part  according  to  their  interefl,  fometimes 
with  this,  fometimes  with  the  other  party.  In  the  time  ofO«oIII.  one  Ez^eZ/wo  came  into 
Italy,  of  whofe  Loins  there  remaining  a  Son,  call'd  alfo£z,e//«o,  being  powerful  and  rich, 
he  join'd  himfelf  with  Frederick  II.  who  (as  was  faid  before)  was  become  an  Enemy  to 
the  Pope.  By  the  encouragement  and  affiflance  of  this  Ez.elino,  Frederick  came  into  Italy  ; 
took  Verona  and  Mantua,  demolifh'd  Vicenz^a,  feiz'd  upon  Pndoua,  defeated  the  united 
Forces  of  thofe  parts,  and  when  he  had  done,  advanc'd  towards  Tofcany,  whilft  in  the 
mean  time  Ezelino  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  the  Marquifate  of  Trevizan.    Ferrara  they 
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couidnot  take,being  defended  by  Az.one  da  Efiiy  and  fome  Regiments  of  the  Pope's  in  Lorn- 
hardy.  Whereupon  when  the  Siege  was  drawn  off,  his  Holinefs  gave  that  City  in  Fee  to  The  Houfc 
Az^one  daE/li,  from  whom  thofe  who  are  Lords  of  it  at  this  day  are  defcended.  Frederick  of  the  Efti 
ftop'd,  and  fix'd  himfelfat  Ptfa,  being  defirous  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of'7«/c««)'>  '^^^  by  ^/^J^J;°^. 
the  diftinftions  he  made  betwixt  his  Friends  and  his  Foes  in  that  Province,  rais'd  fuch  an- 
mofities,  as  proved  afterwards  the  deftrudion     all  Italy  :  For  both  Guelfs  and  Gibilins  in-    The  Guelfs 
creas'd  every  day,  the  firft  Tiding  with  the  Church,  the  other  with  the  Emperor,  and  were  ^^^^'^'^  , 
call'd  firft  by  thofe  Names,  in  the  City  of  Piftoia.  Frederick  being  at  length  remov'd  from  Qi^\f„/^\i\^ 
Ptfa,  made  great  devaftations,  and  feveral  inroads  into  the  Territories  of  the  Church  ;  in  Emperor, 
fomuch  that  the  Pope  having  no  other  remedy,  proclaim'd  the  Croifada  againft  him,  as  his 
PredecefTors  had  done  againft  the  Saracens.    Frederick  (left  he  fliould  be  left  in  the  lurch 
by  his  own  people,  us  Frederick  BarLaroJfa,  and  others  of  his  Anceftors  had  been  before,  ) 
entertain'd  into  his  pay  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens ;  and  to  oblige  them  to  him,  and 
ftrengthen  his  oppofition  to  the  Pope,  by  a  party  that  fhould  not  be  afraid  of  his  Curfes, 
he  gave  them  Nocera  in  that  Kingdom,  to  the  end  that  having  a  Retreat  in  their  own 
hands,  they  might  ferve  him  with  more  confidence  and  fecurity.    At  this  tim^  Innocent  Innocent 
IV.  was  Pope,  who  being  apprehenfive  of  Frederick,  remov'd  to  Genoa,  and  thence  into  4th  Pope. 
France,  where  he  call'd  a  Counfel  at  Lyons,  and  Frederick  defign'd  to  have  been  there,  had 
he  not  been  retain'd  by  the  Rebellion  of  Parma.  Having  had  ill  Fortune  in  the  fupprefling 
of  that,  he  march'd  away  into  T'ufcany,  and  from  thence  into  Sicily,  where  he  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  his  Son  Currado  in  Suevia,  and  in  Puglia,  his  natural  Son  Manfredi, 
whom  he  had  made  Duke  of  Benevento.    Currado  went  to  take  polfefllon  of  the  Kingdom, 
died  at  Naples,  and  left  only  one  little  Son  behind  him  in  Germany,  who  was  call'd  Cur- 
rado, by  his  own  Name.  By  which  means,  Manfred  firft  as  Tutor  to  Currado,  got  into  the 
Government,  and  afterwards  giving  out  that  his  Pupil  was  dead,  he  made himfelf  King, 
and  forc'd  the  Pope  and  Neapolitans  (who  oppos'd  it)  to  confent.    Whilft  Affairs  in  that 
Kingdom  were  in  that  pofture,  many  Commotions  happen'd  in  Lombardy,  betwixt  the 
Guelfs  and  the  Gibilins.    The  Guelfs  were  headed  by  a  Legate  from  the  Pope,  the  Gibilins 
by  Ezelino,  who  at  that  time  had  in  his  poffeflion  all  that  part  of  Lombardy  on  this  fide  the 
Poe.   And  becaufe  while  he  was  entertain'd  in  this  War,  the  City  of  Padoua  rebell'd,  he 
caus'd  12000  of  them  to  be  (lain,  and  not  long  after,  before  the  War  was  ended,  died  him- 
felf in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.    Upon  his  death,  all  thofe  Countreys  which  had  been 
in  his  hands,  became  free-    Manfredi  King  of  Naples  continued  his  malevolence  to  the 
Church,  as  his  Anceftors  had  done  before  him,  holding  Pope  UrbanYV.  in  perpetual  an- 
xiety,fo  that  at  length  he  was  conftrain'd  to  convoke  the  Crociata  againft  him,  and  to  retire 
into  Perugia,X\\\  he  could  get  his  Forces  together  ;  but  finding  them  come  in  flowly  and 
thin,  conceiving  that  to  the  overcoming  of  Manfred,  greater  fupplies  would  be  neceflary, 
he  addrefs'd  himfelf  to  the  King  of  France,  making  his  Brother  Charles  Duke  of  Angio,: 
King  of  6"j«/yand  Naples,  and  excited  him  to  come  into  Italy,  and  take  poffeflion  of  thofe 
Kingdoms.    Before  C/?a)7ej  could  get  to  i^ow^,  the  Pope  died,  and  C/ew/ewi  V.  fucceeded  clement 
in  his  place.    In  the  faid  Clements  time,  Charles  with  30  Galleys  arriv'd  at  Oflia,  having  5^^  Pope, 
ordered  the  reft  of  his  Forces  to  meet  him  by  Land.   During  his  refidenceat  Rome,  as  a 
Complement  to  him,  the  Romans  made  him  a  Senator,  and  the  Pope  inverted  him  in  that 
Kingdom,  with  condition  that  he  fliould  pay  50  thoufand  Florins  yearly  to  the  Church; 
and  publiflied  a  Decree,that  for  the  future,  neither  Charles,  nor  any  that  fliould  fucceed  him 
in  that  Kingdom,  fliould  be  capable  of  being  Emperors.  After  which  Charles  advancing 
againft  Manfred,  fought  with  him,  beat  him,  and  kill'd  him  near  jB£-«£"z/mo,thereby  making 
himfelf  King  of  Sicily,  and  that  Kingdom,  Corradino  (to  whom  that  State  devolv'd  by  his 
Father's  Teftament)  gathering  what  Forces  together  he  could  in  Germany,  march'd  into 
Italy  againft C/'iZK/w,  and  ingaginghim  at  Tagliacoz.z,a,  wasprefently  defeated,  and  (being 
afterwards  difcover'd  in  hisflight)  taken  andflain.  Italy  continued  quiet,  till  the  Papacy 
of  Adrian  V.  who  not  enduring  that  Charles  fliould  continue  in  Rome,  and  govern  all  (as  Mrian 
he  did)  by  vertue  of  his  Senatorfliip,  he  remov'd  to  Viterbo,  and  folicited  Ridolfus  the  yth  Pope. 
Emperor  to  come  into  Italy  againft  him.  In  this  manner,  the  Popes  fometimes  for  de- 
fence of  Religion,  fometimes  out  of  their  own  private  ambition,  call'd  in  new  Men,  and  by 
confequence  new  Wars  into  Italy.    And  no  foonner  had  they  advanc'd  any  of  them,  but 
they  repented  of  what  they  had  donc,and  fought  immediately  to  remove  him  ;  nor  would 
theyfufferany  Province,  (which  by  reafonof  their  weaknefs  they  were  unable  themfelves 
tofubdue)  to  be  injoy'd  quietly  by  any  body  elfe.  The  Princes  were'all  afraid  of  them,for 
whether  by  fighting,or  flying,they  commonlyovercame,unlefs  circumvented  by  fome  Stra- 
tagem, as  Boniface  WW.  and  fome  others  were  by  the  Emperors,  under  pretence  of  Friend- 
fliip  and  Amity.  Ridolfus  being  retain'd  by  his  War  with  the  King  of  Bohemiaj  was  not 
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Nicolas  3d.  at  leifure  to  vifit  Jtalj  before  Adrian  was  dead.    He  which  fucceeded  him  was  Nico/as  III. 
of  theHouie  of  the  fioufe  o(  Urjin,  a  daring,  ambitious  man;  who  refolving  to  take  down  the 
°  ^^^"^        Authority  of  Charles,  contriv'd  that  Ridolfus  the  Emperor  fliould  complain  of  Charles 
his  Governor  in  Tufcany,  of  his  liding  with  the  Guelfs,  who  after  the  death  of  Manfred 
had  been  receiv'd  and  protefted  m  that  Province.  To  comply  with  the  Emperor,  Charles 
call'd  away  his  Governor,  and  the  Pope  fent  his  Cardinal  Nephew  to  take  pofleffion  of 
it  for  the  Emperor  :  to  recompenfe  that  Kindnels,  the  Emperor  reftor'd  Romania  to 
the  Church,  which  had  been  ufurp'd  by  his  Predeceflbrs,  and  the  Pope  maJe  Banuldo 
Orfino  Duke  of  Romagma  :  growing  more  powerful  by  degrees,  and  believing  himfelf 
llrong  enough  to  look  Charles  in  the  face,  he  began  to  expoflulate,  turn'd  him  out  of 
his  Senatorfhip,  and  pubhfhM  a  Decree,  that  no  perfon  for  the  future  of  Royal  e.\tra(:;c:on 
lliould  ever  be  Senator  in  Rome.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  carried  hisDeligns  farther 
and  was  in  the  mind  to  have  droven  Charles  out  of  Sicily  ;  to  which  end,  he  held  fecret  in- 
telligence with  the  King  oi  Arragon,  who  effeded  it  afterwards  in  the  time  of  hisSuccef- 
for.    Hedefign'd  likewife  to  have  made  two  Kings  out  of  his  Family,  one  of  Lombardyy 
the  other  of  7k/cvz?z)',  by  whofe  power  and  afliftance  the  Church  might  be  defended  from 
theincurfions  of  the  Cr^m^jKJ  abroad,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  FrewcA  at  home.  But  he 
dying  before  any  thing  could  be  done,  was  the  firft  Pope  that  gave  fo  manifeft  demonftra- 
tion  of  Ambition,  or  that,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  Church,  defign'donly  to  exalt 
The  firft  and  magnifie  his  own  Family ;  and  though  from  this  time  backward  no  mention  is  to  be 
ihtroduftion  found  of  Nephew,  or  any  otherof  his  Holinefs  Kindred,  yet  forward  all  Hiftoryisfull  of 
o^^'^P^*^^"  them;  and  as  formerly  the  Popes  have  endeavoured  to  leave  them  Princes,  they  would 
^  leave  them  Popes  now  adays  if  they  could,  and  make  the  Papacy  hereditary. 

But  the  Principalities  they  erefted,  have  been  hitherto  fhort-li  vM ;  for  the  Popes  feldom 
living  long,  the  firft  guft  of  wind  fiiakes  them,  for  want  of  their  Authority  and  Courage  to 
Martin  I  oth,  fuftaiu  them.    This  Pope  being  dead,  Martin  X.  fucceeded,  who  being  born  a  French-man^ 
^°P*-         was  a  friend  to  the  French,  and  Charles  (in  the  Rebellion  of  Romania)  Cent  an  Army  10  his 
Afliftance,  who  having  befieg'd  Furli,  Guide  Bonatti  an  Aftrologer  being  in  the  Town, 
appointed  the  Garrifon  a  certain  time  tofally  upon  them;  and  following  his  direftion, 
they  did  it  with  fuch  fuccefs, that  the  whole  F>  ewe/)  Army  was  eithertaken  or  kill'd.  About 
this  time,  the  pradices  betwixt  Fope  Nicolas  and  Peter  King  of  A-ragcn,  were  put  in  exe- 
cution ;  the  Sicilians  by  that  means  killM  all  the  French  they  found  in  that  Ifland  ;  and  Pe- 
ter made  himfelf  Lord  of  it,  upon  pretence  it  belonged  to  Conflanfa,  Maiifred'sDa.i\glnery 
whom  he  had  married;  but  Charles  in  his  preparation  for  its  recovery,  died  ;  left  Charles  II. 
his  Son,  at  that  time  a  Prifoner  in  Sicily,  who  for  his  enlargement,  promis'd  to  furrender 
himfelf  again,  if  in  three  years  time  heprevail'd  not  with  the  Pope  to  invert  the  Houfe  of 
Arragrnv/ith  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.    Ridolfus  the  Emperor,  in  ftead  of  coming  into  Italy 
himfelf,  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the  Empire,  fent  an  Ambaflador  thither  with  full 
power  to  enfranchize  fuch  Cities  as  would  buy  out  their  Freedom:  Upon  which,  many 
Cities  redeem'dthemfelves,  andchang'd  their  Laws,  with  their  Liberty.  Adulfus  Duke 
of  5dxOKy,  fucceeded  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  Popedom,  Piero  del Murone,  by  the  Name 
Pope  Ce-  of  Pope  Celefiine ;  but  having  been  a  Hermit,  and  exceedingly  devout,  in  fix  months  time 
lejline  refigns     renounced,  and  Boniface  VIII.  was  chofen  in  his  room.  The  Heavens  (forefeeing  the 
jjj,  fjme  would  come /?^7/y  fhould  be  deliver'd  both  from  the  Germans  and  French,  and  remain 

intirely  in  the  hands  of  its  Natives ;  that  the  Pope  though  freed  from  foreign  impedi- 
ments, might  not  be  able  to  ufurp,  and  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  Power  which  hcexercifed 
then)  rais'd  up  two  great  Families  in  Rome,  theColonni,  and  the  Vrjini,  that  by  their  Au- 
thority and  Alliance  they  might  be  able  to  circumfcribe  his  Holinefs,  and  keep  him  within 
his  bounds.  Pope  Boniface  was  fenfible  of  them,  and  apply'd  himfelf  very  zealoufly 
to  have  extirpated  the  Colonni,  excommunicating  them  firft,  and  then  proclaiming  the 
Crociata  againft  them  ;  which,  though  it  might  be  fome  prejudice  to  them,  was  more  to 
the  Church  :  For  thofe  Swords  which  had  been  drawn  in  vindication  of  the  Gofpcl, 
and  done  honourable  things;  when  for  private  ambition  they  were  unfheath'd  againft 
Chriftians,  they  loft  their  firft  fharpnefs,  and  would  not  cut  at  all ;  and  fo  it  came  to 
pafs,  their  immoderate  defire  of  fatiating  their  Appetite,  by  degrees leffened  the  Popes 
power,  and  d  farm'd  them. 

Two  of  that  Houfe  which  were  Cardinals,  he  degraded ;  Sciarra  (the  chief  of  them) 
cfcapingin  difguife,  being  difcover'd,  was  taken  by  the  Spanijh  Privateers,  and  clap'd  to  an 
Oar ;  but  being  known  at  Marfellis,  he  was  rcfcu'd,  and  fent  away  to  the  King  of  France, 
who  by  5ow;/^2Cf  wasExcommiinicated  thereupon,  and  depriv'd  of  his  Kingdom.  Philip 
King  of  France,  confidering  very  well  that  in  all  open  Wars  with  the  Popes,  he  had  either 
run  fome  eminent  dangcr,orcome  home  by  the  lofs;  began  to  look  about  for  fome  Artifice, 

*  and 
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and  at  length,  pretending  great  readinefs  to  comply,  and  counterfeiting  a  Treaty,  he  fent 
privately  into  Italy, who  being  arriv'd  2.tAnagnia  ( where  at  that  time  the  Pope  had  his 
refidence,^  gathering  his  Friends  together  in  the  night,he  feiz'd  upon  his  Holiners,who  Ccho' 
inlarg'd  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the  Town )  died  Ihortly  in  a  Delirium  with  meer  fenfe 
and  indignation.    This  Boniface  was  the  firfl  Pope  which  ordained  Jubilees  in  the  year 
M  ccc.  and  decreed  they  fhould  be  celebrated  every  hundred  years.  Thefe  times  pro-  Thefirft  j,^. 
duced  many  troubles  betwixt  the  Guelfs  and  the  GMbilins,  and  Italy  being  forfaken  by  the^//w  ordain- 
Emperors,  many  Towns  recovered  their  liberties,  and  many  were  ufurp'd.    Pope  Bene-^'^h  Bomfad 
diB  reftor'd  their  Caps  to  the  Cardinals  of  the  Houfe  oiCohnni^  abfolv'd  King  Philip ,  and  y^^J.^ 
gave  him  his  blefling.   BenediEl  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  V.  who  being  a  Ftenchman^tc-  BenediBcho. 
moved  his  Court  into  France,  Anno  u  ccc  xi.    During  thefe  Tranfaftions  C/w/e-r  II.  fen, dies, and 
King  of  Naples  died,  and  left  the  Succelfion  to  Rokrt  his  Son.  The  Empire  was  in  the  ^^^^'^^^'^^y 
mean  time  fallen  to  Arrigo  of  Luxemburg,  who  came  to  Rome  to  be  crown'd,  tho'  the  wfhorrnK)v'd 
Pope  was  not  there  ;  upon  whofe  arrival  many  commotions  followed  in  Lombardy,  and  all  his  refidence 
banifh'd  perfons,whether  Guelfs  01  G/;;7;/7;Kx,beiiig  reftor'd  to  their  former  habirations,con- inro  Fr^iw*, 
fpiring  to  fupplant  one  another,  they  lill'd  the  whole  Province  with  the  calamities  of  War,  '^o^- 
notwithftanding  the  Emperor  employed  his  utmoft  power  to  prevent  it.  Arngo  removing 
out  oi  Lombardy  by  the  way  of  Genoua,  return'd  to  P,fa,  with  dcfign  to  have  driven  King 
Robert  out  of  Tufcany;  but  not  fucceeding  in  that,  he  march'd  to  Rome,  but  continued  there 
a  few  days  only,  for  the  Urfini  by  the  help  of  King  Robert,  forced  him  to  remove,  and  he 
march'd  back  again  to  Pifa,  where,  for  his  more  fecure  warring  upon  Tufcany,  and  fup- 
planting  that  King,  he  caused  it  to  be  aifaulted  on  the  other  fide  by  Frederick  King  Sicily. 
But  in  the  height  of  his  defigns,  when  he  thought  himfelf  fure  both  of  Tufcany  and  its 
Kingjhe  died,  and  the  fuccelTion  went  to  Lcdovickoi Bavaria.  About  this  time        XXII.  ^d/^k  XXIt 
was  created  Pope,  in  whofe  Papacy,  the  Emperor  ceafed  not  to  perfecute  the  Guelfs,  and 
the  Church;  but  King  Robert  and  the  Florentines  interpofing  in  their  defence,  great  Wars 
enfued  in  Lombardy,  under  the  condud  of  the  Vflonti  againft  the  Guelfs,  and  againft  the 
Florentines  in  Tufcany,  by  Caflruccio  di  Lucca.  And  becaufe  the  Family  of  the  Vifconti  were 
the  original  of  the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  one  of  the  live  Principalities  that  governed  all  Italy  3  greatFamil 
afterwards,  I  th'nk  it  not  amifs  to  deduce  it  a  little  higher.  After  the  League  among  the  ]y  Milan, 
Cities  in  Lombardy  (which  I  have  mentioned  before)  for  their  mutual  defence  againft  Fre-  made  Princes 
derick  Barbaroffa,  Milanbeing  refcued  from  the  ruin  that  impended,  to  revenge  itfelf  of  the  of  that  Guy 
injuries  it  had  receiv'd,  enrer'dinto  that  Confederacy,  which  put  a  ftop  to  the  Emperor's  ^Jtionofth* 
career,  and  preferv'd  the  Churches  intereft  in  Lombardy  for  a  while.  In  the  procefs  of  thofe  xorrL^^  ° 
Wars,  the  Family  of  the  Torri  grew  very  powerful,  increafing  daily  more  and  more,  while 
the  Emperor's  Authority  was  fmall  in  thofe  parts.  But  Frederick  II.  arriving  in  Italy,  and 
the  Ghibilin¥2d:ion(by  theaffiftance  of  Ezelino)  prevailing,  it  began  to  dilate  and  fpread  it 
felf in  all  the  City,  and  particularly  in  Milan,  the  Family  of  theVifccnti  fiding  with  that  par- 
ty, drove  the  Family  of  the  Torri  out  of  that  Town :  But  long  they  were  not  banifti'd,  for 
by  an  accord  made  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  Pope,  they  were  reftor'd.  Afterwards  when 
the  Pope  remov'd  with  his  Court  into  France,  and  Arrigo  of  Luxemburg  came  to  Rome  to 
be  crown'd,  he  was  receiv'd  into  Milan  by  Maffeo  Vifconti,  the  Head  of  that  Houfe,  and 
Guido  della  Torre,  the  chief  of  the  other.  Yet  how  kindly  foever  they  carry 'd  it  outwardly, 
Maffeo  had  a  fecret  defign,  by  the  Emperor's  being  there,  to  drive  out  the  Torri,  believing 
the  Enterprize  the  more  pradicable,  becaufe  G?^?io  was  of  the  Enemies  Fadion.  He  took 
the  advantage  of  the  peoples  complaints  againft  the  behaviour  of  the  Germans,  incouraging 
them  flily  to  take  Arms,  and  refcue  themfelves  from  their  barbarous  fervitude.  Having 
difpofed  things  as  hedefired,  he  caufed  a  tumult  toberaifed  by  one  of  hisConfidents,  upon 
which  the  whole  Town  was  to  be  in  Arras,  and  pretendedly  againft  the  Germans.  The 
tumult  was  no  fooner  begun,  but  Maffeo,  his  Sons,  Servants,  and  Partizans  were  imme- 
diately in  Arms,  and  ran  tc  Arrigo,  affuring  him  that  tumult  was  raifed  by  the  Torri,  who 
not  content  with  their  private  condition,  took  that  occafion  to  ruin  him  as  an  Enemy 
to  the  Guelfs,  and  make  themfelves  Princes  of  that  City.  But  he  defired  him  to  be  fecure, 
for  they  and  their  party  would  not  fail  to  defend  him,  whenever  he  required  it.  Arrigo 
believed  all  to  be  true  that  Maffeo  had  told  him,  joined  his  Forces  with  the  Vifconti,  fell  upon 
the  Torri  (who  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the  City  to  fupprefs  the  tumult)  killed  thofe 
of  them  which  they  met,  banifiied  the  reft,  and  feized  their  Eftates:  So  thzt  Maffeo  Vfconti 
made  himfelf  Prince.  After  him  there  fucceeded  Galeaz,o  and  Az.a,  and  after  them  Luchino 
and  jfo^Kjwho  was  afterwards  Archbiftiop  of  that  City :  Luchino  died  before  him,  and  left 
two  S)On^,Barnardo  and  Galeaz,o;  Galeaz,o  dying  not  long  after,  left  one  Son, called  Giovan 
Galeaz.0,  Conti  di  Vertu,  who  after  the  death  of  the  Archbifhop,  killed  his  Uncle  Bamardo,  ^.    ^  a 
made  himfelf  Prince,  and  was  the  firft  that  took  upon  him  the  Title  of  Duke  oi  Milan.  He  xhll  of  a*//- 

left.'.jw. 
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left  two  Sons  only,  Philip,  and  Giovan  Maria  Angela,  who  beir.g  (lain  by  the  people  of 
The  Duke-  Milan,  the  Government  remain'd  wholly  to  thilip.  He  dying  without  ilfue  Male  the 
Dukedom  was  tranflated  from  the  Houfe  of  the /^/cok^;,  to  ihe  SJorz^a's  ^  but  of  the 
sforz^t        Planner  and  occafions  of  that,  hereafter.    To  return  therefore,  wherd  I  left', 

Z.eu/V  the  Emperor,to  give  reputation  to  hispaity,andto  beformally  Crown'd  cameinro 
Italy,  and  being  at  Milan,  todrain  the  City  of  its  Money,  he  preccnaed  to  fet  themat  Li- 
berty, and  clap'd  the  Vijcomi  in  Prifon.  Afterwards,  by  the  Mediation  Caftrucao  da 
Lucca,  he  released  them,  march'd  to  Aowf ,and  (that  he  might  more  ealiiy  dilturb  the  tran- 
quility oiltaly)  he  madePierodella  Carvaro,Anu  Pope:  by  whofe  rcputation,and  thciniereft 
of  the  Vifcontiy  he  prefum'd  he  fhould  be  able  to  keep  under  both  the  Jitfcnns  and  Lom- 
bards. But  Caftriiccio  died  in  the  nick,  and  his  death  was  the  Emperor's  rum,  for  Pifa 
and  Lucca  rebelled  out  of  hand.  The  Pifans  took  the  Anti-pope,  and  fent  him  Prifoner  10 
the  Pope  into  France,  fo  that  the  Emperor  defpairing  of  his  Aftairs  in  Italy,  he  left  them 
all  as  they  were,  and  retired  into  Germany.  He  was  fcarce  gone,  before  Ju/m  Kinr  of 
Bohemia  came  into  Italy  with  an  Army  (being  invited  by  the  Ghibilms  in  Brejda)  and 
pofleft  himfelf  bo:h  of  thdit  City  lind  Bergamo.  The  Po/e  (however  he  dillembled  it) 
was  not  averfe  to  his  coming,  and  therefore  his  Legat  at  favoured  him  privately, 

looking  upon  him  as  a  good  Antidote  againft  the  Emperor's  return.    Thefe  under  hand 
practices  chang'd  the  Condition  of /w/yj  for  the  F/oreHm?^^  and  King  Robert,  perceiving 
the  Legat  a  favourer  of  the  GhibiLn  Fadion,  turn'd  Enemies  to  all  people  that  profefs'd 
themfelves  their  Friends.    In  fo  much  as  without  refpeft  to  cither  GhibiUns  or  Guelfs^ 
many  Princes  aflbciated  with  them ;  among  the  reft  were  the  Familiesof  thaVifconti  ScScala* 
Philippo  di  Gorjaga  of  the  Houfe  oi  Mantua,  the  Families  o^Carara  and  E/Ie,  whereupon 
the  Pope  Excommunicated  them  all.    The  K.ng  apprehenfive  of  their  League,  return'd 
home  to  reinforce  himfelf,  and  coming  back  with  more  Force  into  Italy,  (our.d  his  Enter- 
prize  very  difficult  notwithftanding ;  fo  that  growing  weary  of  the  bufinefs  (though  much 
to  the  diflatisfadion  of  the  Legat)  he  return'd  into  Bohemia,  leaving  Garrifons  only  in  Mo~ 
dena  and  Reggio,  recommending  Parma  to  the  Care  of  Mar/ilio,  and  Piero  de  Roffi^  who  were 
eminent  men  in  that  City.    As  foon  as  he  was  departed,  Bologna  enter'd  into  the  Confe- 
deracy, and  the  Co//e^^m  divided  the  four  Towns  that  were  remaining  to  the  Church 
among  themfelves,  Parma  to  the  Scali,  Reggio  to  the  Gonx.agi,  Modena  to  the  Efti,  and 
Luccato  the  Florentines  But  many  differences  follow'd  upon  that  divilion,  which  for  the 
greateft  part  were  compos'd  afterwards  by  the  Venetians.  And  now  I  fpeak  of  the  Vene- 
tians, it  may  appear  indecorous  to  fome  people,  that  among  all  the  occurrences  and  revolu- 
tions in  Italy,  I  have  deferred  fpeaking  of  them,  notwithftanding  their  Government  and 
Power  places  them  above  any  other  Republick  or  Principality  in  that  Country. 

That  that  Exception  may  beremov'd,  and  theoccafion  appear,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
look  back  for  fome  time,  to  make  their  Original  confpicuous,  and  the  reafons  for  which 
The  Orl-  they  referv'd  themfelves  fo  long  from  interpofing  in  the  Affairs  oi' Italy.  Attiln  King  of  the 
gina]  of  the  Hunni  having  befieg'd  Aquilegia,  the  Inhabitants  after  a  generous  defence,  being  reduc'd 
yenetiam.      to  diftrefs,  and  defpairing  of  Relief,  conveighing  their  Goods,  as  well  as  they  could,  to 
certain  Rocks  in  th'at  point  of  the  Adriatick  Sea  which  were  not  inhabited,  they  efcap'd 
after  them  themfelves.    The  P^^/o«^m  feeing  the.  fire  fo  near  them,  concluding  when 
Aquilegia  was  taken,  his  next  vifit  would  be  to  them,  fent  away  their  Goods,  Wives, 
Children,  and  unferviceable  people  to  a  place  in  the  fame  Sea,  call'd  RivoAlto,  leaving  the 
young  men,  and  fuch  as  were  able  to  bear  Arms,  for  thedefence  of  the  Town.  Thelnha- 
bitunts  of  Monfelice,  and  the  Hills  about  it,  fearing  the  fame  dcftiny,  remov'd  to  the  fame 
,  Iflands.    Aquilegia  being  taken,  and  Tadoua,  Montfelice,  Vicenfa,  and  Vercna  overcome 

and  fack'd  by  Attila's  Army  ,•  thofe  which  remained  of  the  Vadouans,  and  the  moftconfi- 
derable  of  the  reft,  fettled  their  habitations  in  certain  Fenns  and  Marflies  about  the  afore- 
idiid Riuo  Alto:  and  all  the  people  about  that  Province,  which  was  anciently  call'd  Venetian 
beingdrivenoutoftheir  Country  by  the  fame  Calamities,  joy n'd  themfelves  with  them  ; 
changing  (by  neceffity)  their  pleafant  and  plentiful  Habitations,for  rude  and  barren  places, 
void  of  all  Commodity  and  Convenience.  But  their  number  being  great,  and  their 
Quarter  but  fmall,  in  a  fhort  time  they  made  it  not  only  habitable,  but  delightful ;  framing 
fuch  Laws  and  Orders  to  themfelves,  as  fecur'd  them  againft  miferies  of  their  Neighbours, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  madethem  confiderablc,  both  for  reputation  and  force.  So  that  befides 
their  firft  inhabitants,  many  people  reforting  to  them  from  the  Cities  of  Lombardy,  upon 
occafion  of  the  Cruelty  of  C/e/Kingof  the  Lombards,  they  multiply'd  fo  fjft,  that  when 
Tepin  King  of  France  at  the  follicitation  of  the  /  ipe,  undertook  to  drive  tlic  Lo}rJ>ards  out 
of  Iialy^  in  the  Treaties  betwixt  him  and  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Duke  of  Benevento  and  the  Venetians,  (hoi.ld  be  fubjeft  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other, 
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but  enjoy  cheirLiberty  tothemfelves.  MoreoverjNeceflity  having  decermin'd their  Habita- 
tions among  the  Waters,  having  no  Land  to  fupply  them,  it  torc'd  them  to  look  about 
which  way  they  might  live ;  and  applying  to  Navigation,  they  began  to  trade  about  the 
World,  and  not  only  furnifh'd  themfelves  with  neceflary  Provilions,  but  by  degrees 
brou^^ht  thither  fuch  variety  of  Merchandize,  that  other  people  which  had  need  of  them, 
came  to  them  to  be  fupply 'd.  At  firlt,  having  no  thoughts  of  Dominion,  they  were  wholly 
intent  upon  what  might  facilitate  their  Trade,  and  in  order  thereunto,  they  acquired  fe- 
veral  Ports,  both  in  Greece  and  Syria^  and  in  their  palTage  into  AJia  the  French  making  ufe 
of  their  Ships,  they  gave  them  (by  way  of  Recompence)  the  Ifland  oiCandia.  While  they  Candia  given 
lived  at  this  rate,  their  Name  was  grown  formidable  at  Sea,  and  fo  venerable  at  Land,  that  to  the  f^cmti- 
in  moft  Controverfies  betwixt  their  Neighbours  they  were  the  only  Arbitrators :  as  it  hap-  "p/^^j^ 
pen'd  in  the  difference  betwixt  the  Confederates  upon  the  divilion  of  the  Towns,  where  ' 
the  caufe  being  referred  to  them,  they  awarded  Bergamo  and  Brefcia  to  the  Vifconti.  But 
having  afterwards  in  procefs  of  time  conquered  Padoua,  yicenz,a,  Trtvegi^  and  after  them 
J/erona,Bergamo  and  Brefcia,  befides  feveral  Towns  in  Romngna  and  elfe where,  their  power 
began  to  be  fo  confiderable,  that  not  only  the  Princes    Italy:,  but  the  greateft  and  raoft  re- 
mote Kings  were  afraid  to  provoke  them.  Whereupon,  entring  into  a  Confpiracy  againft 
them,  the  Venetians  loft  all  in  one  day,  that  in  fo  many  Years,  and  with  fo  vaft  Expence 
they  had  been  gaining;  andtho'  in  our  times  they  may  have  recover'd  it  in  part,  yet  not 
having  regained  theirReputation  andPower,they  live  at  the  mercy  of  other  people(as  indeed 
all  the  Princes  of  Italy  do.)  Beneditl  XIL  being  Pope,  looking  upon  Italy  as  loft,  and  fear-  BcmdiSKlt 
ing  that  Ledovic  the  Emperor  fhould  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  it,  he  refolv'd  to  enter  into  ^"i"^- 
ftrid  Amity  with  all  thofe  who  held  anyLandsthat  belonged  formerly  to  the  Empire,  pre- 
fuming  their  fear  to  be  difpolTefs'd,  would  make  them  faithful  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  and 
zealous  to  keep  him  out :  accordingly  he  publifti'd  aDecree  to  confirm  all  the  ufurp'dTitles 
inLontbardy,  and  to  continue  their  Pofleflion.  But  that  Pope  died  before  his  promife  could 
be  made  good,  and  Clement  VL  fucceeded  him.    The  Emperor  obferving  with  what  cUment  Vt 
liberality  the  Pope  had  difpos'd  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Empire,that  he  might  not  be  ^"^^^ 
behind  him  in  fo  generous  a  point,he  gave  allLands  that  had  been  ufurp'd  from  the  Church, 
to  fuch  perfons  as  had  ufurp'd  them,  to  hold  them  of  the  Empire,  as  the  other  of  the  Pope. 
By  which  Donation  Galeotto  Maletefti  and  his  Brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Pefaro, 
and  Fano,  Antonio  da  Montefeltro  ot  la  Marca  and  Urbin,  Gentil  da  Varano  of  Camerino, 
Giovanni  Manfredi  of  Faenx^a,  Guido  di  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  Sinebaldo  Ordelajfi  of  Furli  and 
Cefena,  Lodovico  Aledofi  of  Imola,  befides  many  others  in  other  places  :  fo  that  of  all  the 
Lands  which  belong'd  to  the  Church,there  was  fcarceany  left  without  an  Interloper  j  by 
which  means,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  the  Church  was  very  weak,  but  he  recover  a 
its  Authority  in  our  days,  with  the  deftrudion  of  moft  of  their  Pofterity.  At  the  time  of 
this  Conceffion,  the  Emperor  was  a.tTaranto,  where  he  gave  out,  his  Defign  was  for  Italy ^ 
which  was  the  occalion  of  great  Wars  in  Lombardy,  in  which  the  Vtfconti  made  them- 
felves Lords  of  Parma.  About  this  time,  Robert  King  of  Naples  died,  and  left  two  Grand- 
Children  by  his  Son  Charles,  (who  died  not  long  before)  leaving  his  eld  eft  Daughter  Gio- 
vanna  Heir  to  the  Crown,  with  injundion  to  mirry Andrea,  Son  to  the  King  oi  Hungary , 
who  was  his  Nephew.    But  they  liv*d  not  long  together,  before  Andrea  was  poifon  a  by 
her,  and  (he  married  again  to  Lodovic  Prince  of  Taranto,  her  near  Kinfman.     But  Lewis 
King  of  Hungary,  Brother  to  Andrea,  to  revenge  his  death,  came  into  A^a/y  withan  Army, 
and  drave  Giovanna  and  her  Husband  out  of  the  Kingdom.    About  thefe  times  there 
happened  a  very  memorable  paflage  in  Rome ;  one  Nicholas  di  LorenzjO,  Chancellor  in  the 
Capitol,  having  forc'd  the  Senate  out     Rome,  under  the  Title  of  Tribune,  made  himfelf 
Head  of  that  Commonwealth,  reducing  it  into  its  ancient  form,  with  fo  much  Juftice  and 
Virtue,  that  not  only  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  but  all  Italy  fent  AmbalTadors  to  him. 
The  ancient  Provinces  feeing  that  City  fo  ftrangely  revived,  began  to  lift  up  their  Heads, 
and  pay  it  a  refpeft,  fome  out  of  fear,  and  fomeout  of  hopes.  But  Nicholas,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  greatnefs  of  hisReputation,not  able  to  comport  with  fo  great  anAuthority,defert- 
edit  himfelf;  for  being  overburthen'd  with  the  weight  of  it,  he  left  it  in  the  very  beginning, 
and  without  any  conftraint,ftole  privately  away  to  the  King  of  5o/;ew"^,who,by  t\\tPope's 
order,  in  affront  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  was  made  Emperor,  and  to  gratifie  his  Patron,  he 
fecur'd  Nicholas,  and  clapt  him  in  Prifon.  Not  long  after,  as  it  had  been  in  imitation  of 
Nicholoi,  one  Francefco  Baroncegli  poffeft  himfelf  of  the  TribuneCiip,  and  turned  the  Sena- 
tors out     Rome:  fo  that  the  Pope,  as  the  readieft  way  to  fupprefs  him,  was  glad  to  dif- 
charge  Nicholas  of  his  Imprifonment,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  to  refume  his  old  Office  : 
whereupon  Nicholas  undertook  the  Government  once  more,  and  caus*d  Francefco  to  be 
executed.  But  the  Colonnejt  becoming  his  Enemies  by  degrees,  he  himfelf  was  put  to  death 
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by  them,  and  the  Senate  reftorM  to  the  exercife  oF  its  former  Authority^    In  the  meaa 
time  the  King    Hungary y  having  depos'd  Queen  Giovanna,  retiirn'd  to  his  own  Kingdom  - 
But  the  PopedtCit'd  to  have  the  Queen  his  Neighbour  rather  than  that  King,  and  order'd 
things  fo,  that  the  Kingdom  was  reftor'd,  upon  Condition  her  Husband  Uiuis  renoancine 
Thcjubllee  the  Title  of  King,  fliould  content  himfelf  with  that  of  Taramo.  The  Year  m  c  c  c  l.  be- 
reduc'dto  50  j^g  come,  his  Holinefs  thought  fit  that  the  Jubilee  appointed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  be 
kept  every  hundred  years,  fiiould  be  reduc'd  to  fifty  ;  and,  having  pafs'd  a  Decree  to  that 
purpofe,  in  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  Benefit,  the  Romans  were  contented  he  fhould  fend 
four  Cardinals  toRome^to  reform  their  City,  and  create  what  Senators  hepleas'd.  After 
which  the  Pope  declared  Lodovk  of  Taramo  King  of  Naples  again,  and  Gwvanna,  highly 
Avi'gntn  gi-  oblig'd  by  that  favour,  gave  the  Church  Avignon,  which  was  part-of  her  Patrimony.  By 
vcn  to  the  this  time  Luchmo  Vtfconti  being  dead,  John  Arch-biftiop  of  Milan  remain'd  fole  Lord 
Queci ofwJ!        making  feveral  Wars  upon  7afcany  and  his  Neighbours,  became  very  confiderable! 
fief,  After  his  death,  the  Government  fell  to  his  two  Nephews,  Bernardo  and  G ale az.x.o, hut  Ga- 

leaz,z.o  dying  a  while  after,  he  left  his  Sonjohn  Galeaz,z.o  to  fhare  with  his  Unkle  in  the  State. 
itmocent  VI.  In  thefe  Days,  Charles  King  of  Bohemia  was  created  Emperor,  and  Innocent  VI.  Pope\ 
Pofe.  vvho  having  fent  Cardinal  Giles  (a  Spaniard)  into  Italy,  by  his  Virtue,  and  the  excellence 

of  his  Conduft,  he  recover'd  the  reputation  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  Rome  a.ndRomagna 
but  all  Italy  over.  He  recovered  Bologna,  that  had  been  ufurp'd  by  the  Arch-bifhop  of 
Milan.  He  conftrain'd  the  Romans  to  admit  a  foreign  Senator  every  year,  of  the  Pope's  no- 
mination. He  made  an  honourable  Agreement  with  the  Vijconti.  He  fought  and  took 
Prifoner  'John  Aguto  an  Englijh-man,  who  with  four  thoufand  EngUp^  was  entertained  in 
Urhan  V.  Tufcany,  upon  the  Ghibilin  account.  After  thefe  Succelfes,  Urban  V.  being  Fope,  he  re- 
ftp*.  folv'd  to  vifit  both  Italy  and  Rome^  where  Charles  the  Emperor  came  to  meet  him  •  and 

having  continued  together  feveral  Months,  Charles  returnM  into  his  Kingdom,  and  the 
Gregory  X\l.  p^p^     Avignon.    Urban  died,  and  Gregory  XII.  fucceeded,  and  becaufe  Cardinal  Egidio 
.was  dead,  Italy  relaps'd  into  its  former  diftradtions,  occafion^d  by  the  caballing  of  the 
The  Pope  re-  People  againft  the  Vijconti.    Whereupon  the  Pope  at  firfl  fent  a  Legat  into  Italy  with  fix 
aftcTT'^T/'  fhoufand  Britains,  after  whom  he  foUow'd  in  Peifon,  and  re-eftablift'd  his  Refidence  at 
abfence^  in"  ^he  year  MCCCLXxvi.  after  it  had  been  kept  in  France  l  x  x  i.  years. 

France.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope,  Urban  VI.  was  created.  Not  long  after  at  Fondi,  ten  Car- 

Urban  VI.  dinals  quarreling  with  his  Eledion,  and  pretending  it  was  not  fair,  created  Clement  VII. 
VII  '^^'^^"^  The  Genouefes  in  the  mean  time  (who  for  feveral  years  had  lived  quietly  under  theGovern- 
jfgp^^  ment  of  the  Vtfconti)  rebell'd.  Betwixt  them  and  the  Venetian,  there  happened  great  Wars 

about  the  Ifland  of  Tenedos;  in  which  War  by  degrees  all  Italy  became  concern'd,  and 
Guns  firft  there  it  was  that  great  Gtms  were  firfl:  us'd,  they  being  a  German  invention.  Though  for  a 
us'd  betwixt  while  the  Genouefes  were  predominant,and  held  Venice  blockt  up  for  feveral  Months  toge- 
the^^nouefes  jj^gj..  ^j^g  conclufion,  the  Venetian  had  the  better,  and  made  an  advantagious  Peace, 

an  tnetians.  the  affiftance  of  the  Tope.  In  the  year  138 1,  (as  we  have  faid  before)  there  wasaSchifm 
in  theChurch,  and  Giovanna  the  Qiieen  favour'd  the  Anti-Pope.  Whereupon,  Pope  Uban 
praftis'd  againft  her,  and  fent  Carlo  Duraz-z.o  (who  was  of  the  Royal  Houfe  of  Naples) 
with  an  Army  into  her  Kingdom,  who  pofleil  himfelf  of  her  Country,  and  drove  her 
away  into  France.  The  King  of  France  undertaking  her  quarrel,  fent  Lodovic  d'Angio  to 
repoffefs  the  Queen,  and  force  Urban  out  of  Rome,  and  fet  up  the  Anti-Pope.  But  Lodovic 
dying  in  the  middle  of  the  Enterprize,  his  Army  broke  up,  and  return'd  into  France.  Urban 
thereupon  goes  over  to  Naples,  and  claps  nine  Cardinals  in  Prifon,  for  having  fided  with 
France  and  the  Anti-Pope.  After  that  he  took  it  ill  of  the  King,  that  he  refusM  to  make 
one  of  his  Nephews  Prince  of  Capua,  but  concealing  his  difgufl,  he  defir'd  Noceraoi  him 
for  his  Habitation,  which  as  foon  as  he  was  poflefs'd  of,  he  fortified,  and  began  to  cafl 
about  which  way  to  deprive  him  of  his  Kingdom.  The  King  taking  the  Alarm,  advanc'd 
againft  Nocera  and  befieg*d  it,  but  the  Pope  efcap'd  to  Genoua,  where  he  put  the  CardinalS" 
which  were  his  Prifoners  to  death.  From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  created  28  new 
Cardinals.  In  the  mean  time  CharlesKing  of  Naples  went  into  Hungary,  was  proclaimed 
King  there,  and  not  long  after  kill'd.  He  left  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  Wife  and 
two  Children  he  had  by  her,  one  calVdLadi/lao,  and  the  other  Giovanna. 

yohnGaleaz.zoVifcontt  in  the  mean  time  had  kill'd  hisUnkle  Bernardo,  and  pofTefs'd  him- 
felf of  Milan;  and  not  content  to  have  made  himfeU  Duke  of  Milan,  he  attempted  upon 
Tufcany;  but  when  he  was  in  a  fairway  to  have  cor.qucr'd  it,  and  to  have  made  himfelf 
Urhan  and  King  of  all  Italy,  he  died.    Urban  VI.  died  alfo,  and  was  fucceeded  by  BonifacelX.  Cle- 
^^^^ent  fuc-  jytent  VII.  the  Anti-Pope  died  likewifc  at  Avignon,  and  BenediB  XIII.  was  created  in  his 
fie«i/illX  &  ^^^^y      ^^^^  'whWe  was  full  of  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  Englifi,  Dutch,  and  Britains^ 

Benediaxiw.  ^^^^  0^  ^hem  commanded  by  Princes,  which  upon  feveral  occafions  had  been  invited 

thither. 
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thither  and  fome  of  them  which  had  been  fent  by  the  Popes,  when  their  refidence  was  at 
^'y;^«0H.\Vith  this  medly  of  Nations  the  Princes  ot  Italy  maintained  their  Wars  many  times, 
till  at  length  Lodovico  da  Conio  Romagnmlo  having  tramM  up  a  Party  of  Italians,  call'd  the 
Soldiers  of  Saint  George,  by  his  Valour  and  Diicipline  lellen'd  the  Reputation  of  theFor- 
reigners,  and  made  them  afterwards  more  ufeful  and  conhderable  m  the  Italian  V/ars.  The 
Pope  upon  certain  dirferences  which  arofe  betwixt  him  and  the  Romans,  remov'd  to  Seejif 
where  he  remained  till  the  Jubilee  in  the  year  1400.  at  which  time,  to  invite  him  back  again 
for  the  benefit  of  thekCky,zhQ Romans  condefcended  that  he  fiiould  have  the  annual  nomi- 
nation of  a  foreign  Senator,  and  be  permitted  to  fortihe  the  Caftle  of  St.  Ange/o  j  upon 
which  Conditions  being  return'd,  toinrich  the  Church,  heordain'd,  That  in  every  Va- 
cancy, each  Benefice fliould  pay  an  Annat  into  the  Chamber  Ecclefiaitical.  After  the  death 
o(  John  Galeaz.z.0  Duke  Mian,  though  he  kk  twoSons,Giovan-Mari-^ngelo,  and  Phi-  . 
lip,  the  State  was  divided  into  many  Fattions.  In  the  troubles  which  foilowed,  Gwvan- 
Mari'Angelo  was  flain,  and  Philtp  for  fome  time  kept  Prifoner  in  the  Caitie  of  Pavia ; 
but  by  the  Valour  and  Allegiance  of  the  Governour,  he  efcap'd.  Among  the  reft  who 
had  feiz'd  the  Cities  which  belong'd  formerly  to  John  Galeaz,z.o,  William  della  Scala  was 
one  who  having  been  banifh'd,  and  retiring  to  France/code  Carrara  Lord  of  Padua,  by 
his  means  he  recover'd  the  State  oiFerona,  but  he  enjoy 'd  it  a  fhort  time  ;  for  Francefco 
caus'd  him  to  be  poifon'd,  and  aflum'd  the  Government  himfelf.  The ^/cm;«/ hereupon 
(having  till  then  liv'd  quietly  under  the  Protection  of  the  Vijtonti)  growing  jealous  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Lord  of  Padua,  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Venetians,  who  at  their  infti- 
gation  made  War  upon  him,  and  beat  him  firlt  out  ot  Verona,  and  at  length  out  of  Padua^ 
By  this  time  Pope  Bmiface  d^itd,  and  Innocent  VII.  was  elededin  his  place.  The  people  of  Boniface 
Rome  made  a  folemn  Addrefs  to  him  for  the  Reltitutioii  of  their  Liberty  and  Forts,  and  be-  Yi[|h"fuc-'' 
ing  deny 'd,  they  cail'd  in  Ladi  flans  Kingof  to  th*  ir  Affiftance ;  but  their  differences  ^^^^^ 

being  afterwards  compos'd,  the  Pope  return'd  to  Rome,  from  whence  for  fear  of  the  people  and  Gregory 
he  fled  zoViterl;o,v^'here  he  had  made  his'Ncphcw  Lodovic,Conte  dellaMarca ;  after  which  he  the  Xllth, 
died,  and  Gregory  XII.  fucceeded,  upon  Condition  he  fliould  refign  when  ever  the  Anti-  -f"""""*- 
Pope  fliould  be  perfuaded  to  do  the  fame.    At  the  interceffion  of  the  Cardinals,  to  try 
whetherit  was  polTible  to  accommodate  their  differences,  and  reunite  the  Church,  ^£'«£'^//^ 
the  Anti-Pope  came  to  Porto  Veneri,  and  Gregory  to  Lucca,  where  many  Expedients  were 
propos'd,  but  nothing  concluded  ;  whereupon  the  Cardinals  forfook  them  both,  of  one 
fide  and  the  other,  BenediB  letiredinto  Spain,  and  Gregory  to  Rimini.   The  Cardinals  by 
the  favour  of  Baldajfare  Cojfa,  Cardinal  and  Legat  of  Bologno,  call'd  a  Council  at  Pija,  in 
which  they  created  Alexander  V.  who  immediately  excommunicated  King  Ladijlaus,  in- 
velled  Luigi  d'  Angio  with  his  Kingdom,and  by  the  affiflance  of  the  Florentines,  Gemuefes, 
Venetians  and  Ba!dajfa,e  CoJfa  the  Legat,  they  aflaulted  Ladiflaus,  and  drove  him  out  of 
Rome.  Bat  in  the  heat  of  the  War,  Alexander  died,  and  Baldajjare  Cvjfa  was  created  Pope,  Alexander 
with  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  John  was  created  at  Bvlogna,  but  rcmov'd  to  Rome,  where  Vth  ektted, 
\ic(oimd  Luigi  d'  Angio  wkhtht¥orccso(  Provence  ;  having  joy  n'd  himfelf  with  him,  they  ^^'1,'"^'^^";^ 
march'd  out  againft  King  Ladi/laus, bought  with  him,  and  routed  his  Army ;  but  for  want  of  the  XXllId. 
good  Conduft,  not  parfuing  their  Victory,  King  Lad/ftaus  rally'd,  recover'd  Roine,  and 
forc'd  the  Pope  away  to  Bologna,  and  Luigi  to  Provence.    The  Pope  cafting  about  with 
himfe'f  which  way  he  might  reftrain  and  lelfen  the  power  of  King  Ladiflaus,  caus'd  Sigif- 
inund  King  of  Hungary  to  be  chofen  Emperor,  invited  him  into  Italy  ;  to  which  purpofe 
they  had  a  Conference  at  Mantua,  where  it  was  concluded,  a  General  Council  fliould  be 
call'd  for  uniting  the  Church;  upon  the  accomplifliment  of  which,  it  was  prefum'd  they 
fliould  be  better  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  incroachments  of  their  Enemies.  Tf^re* 
At  this  time  there  were  three  Popes  in  being  at  once  ;  Gregory,  BenediEl,  and  John,  popg,  35 
which  kept  the  Church  very  low,  both  in  force  and  reputation.  The  place  appointed  for  once, 
their  Convention  was  Conflance,  a  City  in  Germany, corMxaxy  to  the  intention  of  Pope  John  ; 
and  though  by  the  death  of  King  Ladiflaus,  the  great  Reafon  was  taken  away  that  mov'd 
the  Pope  to  that  propofition,  neverthelefs,  things  being  gone  fo  far,  and  he  under  an  ob- 
ligation, he  could  not  handfom:y  come  off,  but  was  forc'd  to  go  to  it.  Being  arriv'd  at 
Conflance,  it  was  not  many  months  before  he  found  his  Error,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
efcap'd ;  but  being  difcovered  and  taken,  he  was  put  in  Prifon,  and  compell'd  to  renounce. 
Gregory,  one  of  the  Anti-Popes,renounced  by  Proxy,  but  BenediEi,  the  other  Anti-Pope, 
refus'd,  and  was  condemned  for  a  Heretick  ;  at  laft  finding  himfelf  abandon'd  by  all  the 
Cardinals,  he  renounc'd  likewife,and  the  Council  created  a  new  Pope,  Viz,.  Oddo  of  the 
Houfeof  Coloma,\vho  xook  the  name  of  MartinV. upox\  which,the  Schifms  were  compos'd,  W«r.'/«Vth, 
and  the  Church  united,  after  it  had  been  divided  forty  years,  and  feveral  Popes  living  at 
one  and  the  fametime.  As  we  faid  before,  Philip  Vifconti  was  at  this  time  in  the  Caftle  of 
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Pavia.    But  upon  the  death  of  Famine  Care  (who  in  the  troubles  of  Lombardy  liad  made 
himfelf  Lord  of  Vercelliy  Alexandria^  Novara,  and  Tortona,  and  contradrd  great  weani) j 
having  no  Sons,  he  bequeath'd  his  Dominions  to  his  Wife  Beatrix,  injoining  his  Friends 
to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavour  to  marry  her  to  Philip  ;  by  which  Marriage,  Philip  being 
much  ftrengthen'd,  he  recovered  Mi/an^  and  all  the  whole  Province  of  Lombardy :  after 
which,  to  recompenfe  her  great  Benefits  (according  to  the  example  of  other  Princes)  iie 
accus'd  his  Wife  Beatrix  of  Adultery,  and  put  her  to  death.    Being  arriv'd  at  that  height 
both  of  Power  and  Grandeur,  he  began  to  contrive  againft  To/cany,  and  purfuc  the  deiigns 
of  his  Father  John  Galeaz.z.o.    Ladijlaus  King  of  Naples  at  his  death,  had  ieft  lo  his  Si- 
fter Giovanna  (belides  his  Kingdom;  aformidable  Army,  commanded  by  the  chief  Cap- 
tains in  Italy,  and  among  the  reft,  by  Sforz^a  daContignuolo,  a  perfon  of  particular  repute 
for  his  Valour  in  thofe  Wars.    The  Qiieen  (to  clear  her  felf  of  an  afperfion  of  too  n.uch 
intimacy  with  one  Pandolfello  which  ftie  advanced)  took  to  her  Husband  Giacopa  della 
Marcia,  a  Frenchman,  of  Royal  Extraction,  but  upon  condition  he  fhould  content  himfc.f 
to  be  call'd  Prince  oiTaranto,  and  leave  the  Tide  and  Government  of  the  Kingdom  to  ner. 
But  the  Soldiers  as  foon  as  he  was  arrived  inNaples  called  him  King, which  occalioned  great 
differences  betwixt  him  and  the  Queen,fometimes  one  prevailing,and  fometimes  the  other. 
But  at  length  the  Government  refted  in  the  Qiieen,  and  flie.became  a  fevere  Enemy  to  the 
Pope.    Whereupon  Sforz,a  to  drive  her  into  a  neceflity,  and  force  her  to  his  own  terms, 
laid  down  his  Commiflion,  and  refufed  to  ferve  her  againft  him^  by  which  means  being 
The  Queen  (as  it  were)  difarmed  in  a  moment,  having  no  other  remedy,{he  applyed  her  felf  to  Alj-honfo 
ci  Naples      King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  adopted  him  her  Son,  and  to  Command  her  Array,  flie  encer- 
K  of^Arr^^  rained  Bracao  da  Montone,  as  Eminent  a  Soldier  as  Sforz,a,  and  an  Adverfary  o^the  Pope's, 
to  her  af.     "pon  account  of  certain  Towns  (as  Perugia  and  others)  which  he  had  uflirped  from  the 
fiftance,  a-    Church.  After  this,  a  Peace  was  concluded  betwixt  her  and  the  Pope  j  but  Alptmfo  fufpe- 
•^°P"         ding  leaftflieftiould  ferve  him  as  flie  had  done  her  Husband,  began  private;y  tocontrive 
^Braccio^dT  might  pollefs  himfelf  of  the  Forts :  But  the  Queen  was  cunning,  and  prevented  him 

Montone\itx    ^y  fortifying  her  felf  in  theCaftle  of  Naples.    Jealoufies  increafing  in  this  manner,  and 
General.      no  body  interpofing,  they  came  to  an  Engagement,  and  the  Qiieen  by  the  help  of  Sjorz^x 
(who  was  returned  to  her  Service)  overcame  Alfhonfo,  drove  him  out  of  Naples,  abdicated 
him,  and  adopted  Lodouic  £  Angio  in  his  place.    Hereupon  new  Wars  enfucd  betwixt 
Braccio  (who  was  of  Alphonfo's  party)  and  Sforz^a  (who  was  for  the  Queen.)  In  the  procefs 
of  the  War  ^of-2:.flpaffing  the  River  Pefcara,  was  by  accident  drowned.    His  death  was  a 
great  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of  the  Queen,  who  thereupon  would  have  run  great  hazard  of 
being  droven  out  of  her  Kingdom,  had  not  her  lofs  been  fupplyed  by  Philip  Vifconti,  Dul^e 
oiMilan,  who  forced  ^//'/jo^/o  back  again  into  Arragon.  Ent  Braccio,  not  at  all  difcouraged 
at  Alphonfo's  departure,  c^ontinued  War  upon  the  Queen,  and  bcfieged  Aqtiiln.   The  Pope 
looking  upon  ^r^ccio'sgreatnefs,  as  a  diminutioi;  to  the  Church,  entertained  Francifco  (the 
Son  oiSforz,a)  into  his  pay,  who  marching  with  ap  Army  to  the  relief  oi  Aqu  Ja,  ingaged 
Braccio,  routed  his  Army,  and  flew  him.  Of  £r^coo's  party,  there  remained  only  Otho  his 
Son,  from  whom  the  Pope  took  Perugia,  but  left  him  the  Government  of  Montone.  But 
healfo  was  not  long  after  flain  in  Romania,  in  the  Florentine  affiHancQi  fo  that  of  all  thofe 
who  fought  under  the  Difcipline  of  £r^zca'o,  Nicolas  Viccinino  was  the  man  noiv  of  greateft 
reputation.  Being  come  thus  near  with  our  Narrarive  to  the  times  we  deligned,  tiiat  which 
remains  being  confiderable  in  nothing  but  the  Wars  which  the  Florentines  and  the  Vene- 
tianshdid  with  Philip  Duke  of  Milan,  (of  which,  our  Relation  fiiall  be  particular  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  Florence,)  we  (hall  forbear  to  enlarge  any  farther,  and  only  in  fiiort,  reduce 
itto  memory,in  whatftateand  pofture/w/ythen  flood  with  its  Princes,and Armies.  Among 
The  State       principal  States,  Queen  Giovanna  held  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  La  Marca,  the  Patri- 
o{  Italy.       mony,  and  Romagna.   Part  of  their  Towns  belonged  to  the  Church,  part  to  tlieir  particu- 
lar Governcurs,  or  others  which  had  ufurped  them  :  asFerrara,  Modena,Reggio,  to  the  Fa- 
mily of  the  Efti,  Faenz^i  to  the  Manfredi,  Imola  to  the  Alidofi,  Furli  to  the  Ordelaffi,  Rimini 
and  Pefaro  to  the  Malatefii,  and  Camerim  to  the  Houfe  Varnna.  Lo7nbardy  was  divided, 
part  under  Duke  Philip,  and  part  under  xhtVenetian.  All  the  reft  who  had  had  any  fove- 
reignty  or  principality  in  thofe  parts,  being  extind,  except  only  the  Houfe  of  Gonz,aguay 
which  governed  in  Mantua  at  that  time.   Of  Tufcany  the  greateft  part  was  under  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Florentine ;  Lucca  only,  and  Siena  lived  free  under  their  own  Laws  :  Lucca  un- 
der the  Gumigi,  and  Siena  of  it  felf.   The  Gcnouefes,  being  free  fometimes,  fometimes  un- 
der the  Authority  of  the  French,  and  fometimes  of  the  Vtjconti,  they  lived  without  any 
great  reputation,  and  were  reckoned  among  the  raeanerandmoftinconflderablc  States  of 
that  Country.    Their  principal  Potentates  were  not  themfelvcs  in  Command,  but  their 
Armies  managed  by  their  Generals.  Duke  Philip con^ncd  liimfclfto  his  Chamber,and 
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not  being  to  be  feen,  his  Wars  were  managed  by  Commiffioners.  The  Venetians  altering 
their  Scene,  and  making  War  by  Land,  they  disbarqued  that  Army  which  had  made  them 
fo  glorious  by  Sea  j  and  according  to  the  Cuiiom  of  their  Country,  gave  the  Command  of 
it  to  other  People.  The  Pope,  being  a  religious  Perfon,  and  Giovama  Queen  oi  Naples 
a  Woman,  were  not  fo  proper  to  command  m  Perfon,  and  therefore  did  that  by  neceffity 
which  others  did  by  indifcretion.  The  Florentines  were  under"  the  fame  neceffity,  for 
their  frequent  divilions  having  exhaufted  their  Nobility,  and  the  Government  of  the 
City  remaining  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  were  bred  up  to  Merchandize ;  in  their  Wars 
they  were  forc'd  to  follow  the  fortune  and  direftion  of  Strangers :  So  that  the  Armies, 
all  Italy  over,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  fmaller  Princes,  or  fuch  as  had  no  Sove- 
reignty at  'all.  Thofe  fmaller  Princes  embracing  thofe  Commands,  not  from  any  im- 
pulfe  or  ftimulation  of  Glory,  but  to  Jive  plentifully  and  fafe.  The  other's  Educa- 
tion, having  been  fmall,  not  knowing  what  other  courfe  to  take,  they  took  up  Arms, 
hoping  thereby  to  gain  either  Honour  or  Eftate.  Among  thefe  the  moft  eminent 
were  Carmignuola,  Franafco  Sforz.a,  Nicolo  Piccinino,  brought  up  under  Braccio,  Agmlo 
del/a  Fergola,  Lorenz.Oy  and  Micheletto  Attenduli,  II  Tartaglia^  Giaccopaccio,  Ceccolino  and 
da  Perugia,  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  Guido,  Torel/o,  Antonio  dal  Pome  ad  Hera,  and  many  others. 
With  thefe  may  be  reckon'd  thofe  Princes  which  1  have  mention'd  before ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Barons  of  Rome,  the  Orjini,  Colonneji,  and  other  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Lombard)',  who  depending  upon  the  Wars,  had  fettled  a  kind  of  a 
League  and  Intelligence  betwixt  themfelves,  modeled  it  with  that  artifice,  and  tempo- 
rized fo  exaftly,  that  moft  commonly  whoever  were  Enemies,  both  fides  were  fure  to 
be  lofers.  By  this  means,  the  Art  of  War  became  fo  mean  and  unferviceable,  every  little 
Officer  that  had  but  the  leaft  fpark  of  Experience  could  have  eafily  corrected  it.  Of 
thtfe  lazy  Princes,  and  their  defpicable  Officers  fliallbe  the  Subjeftof  my  cnfuing  Dif- 
courfe  •  but  before  I  come  to  it,  it  will-  be  neceffary  ^according  to  my  promife  at  firfl) 
to  deduce  Florence  from  its  Original,  and  give  every  one  a  clear  profped;  what  was  the 
State  of  that  City  in  thofe  times,  and  by  what  means  itarriv'dat  it,  thorough  the  im- 
broilments  of  a  thoufand  Years,  in  which  Italy  was  involv'd. 
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J  ^^«,;r5>Wp  Orders  of  former  Kingdoms  and  Com- 
,  Mong  the  great  and  admira^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
mon-wealths  (though  m  our  tim^^^^  i  ^^^^^  C^^.^^. 

the  Cuftom  upon  every  ^"f^X  andb  an  excellent  Pnnce, 

and  indeed  nothing  is  "^^^^^X^^^yilorertL  intercft  and  advan- 
a  well-difpofed  Common^^^^^^^^^  l"Jns,  where  men  may  coha- 
tage  of  a  Provmce,  than  to  erect  ne  >        ^  defence.  For 

with  more  conv"^^  f,,, 
Sides  the  Beauty  and  Ornament  which  follow  d  upon  t^  ^^^^  pi,,,,d  the 

Provinces  as  were  conquer  d,  more  f  ^^e  People;  upon  which,  living 

void  places,  and  made  V«--?"f^Sy  faVer,  but  wei'e  more  ready  to  in- 
regularly  and  in  order  they  did  "^1,^"^^  ^'^^  and  omiffion  of  Common- 

vade,  andmoreable  for  defence    But  bx^^^h^^^^^^^  the  Provinces  are  be- 

weakhs  and  Principalities  this  me  hod  being  at  pre^  >        ^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

come  weaker,  and  fome  of  them  nun  'i-  ^^^^^^     ^he  fecurity  confifts  in  this,  that 

that  fecures  a  Country,  and  ^"PP^^^?^\  ^^^^^^^^^  is  a  Fortrefs  and  Guard 

in  a  new  conquer'd  Country,  ^^p';^  ^  Pf^^^       this  can  a  Province  continue  inha- 
to  keep  the  Natives  /  "obe'lience ;  ne  ther  w^^ho^t  ^ 
bked,  or  preferve  a  juft  diftribution  of  heTeople  d         ^^^^  J^olfome,  they  die ;  and 
fertile  or  healthful,  where  it  .^^b.^"^"' ,  S^^^  to  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other, 

unlefs  there  be  fome  way  to  ^"J^^^.^^^*^  "'^aces  leaving  them  defolate  and  weak, 
thatProvince  muft  fail;  the  abandoning  fome  pU^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^ 

and  the  thronging  to  others,  n^aking  them  indigent  a     p     ^  ^^^j^,^ , 

inconveniences  are  not  to  be  ^^."^.^^1  ^^^^  ^^^^  much  better'd  by  the  tnul- 

and  we  fee  many  Countries  wh  ckare  naturally  unne       ^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^ 

titude  of  Inhabitants ;  the  Earth  being  r-^;^^^^^^' of  this,  is  an  inftance  fuffi- 
Fires,  which  Nature  alone  would  ^Place  the  concourfe  of  fo  many  people  at 

cient ;  for  tho'  feated  in  a  fickly  ^"^^  ^""^P,'^^^^^  the  malignity  of  the  Air,  was  very 
one  time,  made  it  healthful  enough.  Ttjaby  ^ealon  oi  ^ ^       ^  and difpoflefs'd 

mLhabi;ed,till(;.«o.,andtheInhabitan^^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  Saracens,k  follow'd,that  being  ^"PP^^" V.m,\) '  and  potent.  But  Vhe  Cuftom 
"rfuch  Numbers,that  Town  in  a  f  ort  t-e^^^^^^^^^^  Pj  ^^^j^  ,,pt,void  places  nor  fo 
of  fending  Colonies  being  laid  afide,  new  ConquUts  vVhcreupon  many  places 

eafily  fupply'd,  nor  full  and  exuberant  pbcef^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  •  |  ^,r,,a  of  what 

in  the  world,  and  particularly  m  Italy,  arc  become  auoia  ^ 
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in  former  ages  they  have  been,  which  is  imputable  to  nothing,  but  that  Princes  do  not 
retain  their  ancient  appetite  of  true  Glory,  nor  Common-wealths  the  laudable  Cufloms 
they  were  wont. 

In  old  time,  by  the  virtue  and  courage  of  thefe  Colonies,  new  Cities  were  many  times 
built,  and  what  were  new  begun  inlargM.  In  which  number  the  City  of  Florence  may  be    yi^^  q^j. 
reckon'd,  which  was  begun  by  the  Inhabitants  o'iFiefole,  and  augmented  by  the  Colonies,  ginal  Fly- 
It  IS  a  true  Story  (if  Dante y  and  John  Villani  may  be  believ'd)  that  the  City  of  Fie/ok,  reme. 
though  plac'd  it  felf  on  the  top  of  a  Mountain,  neverthelefs,  that  their  Markets  might 
be  better  frequented,  and  their  Commodities  brought  to  them  with  greater  convenience 
to  the  Merchant,  they  order'd  them  a  place,  not  on  the  top  of  the  Hill,  but  in  the 
Plain,  betwixt  the  bottom  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  River  Arnus. 

Thefe  Merchants  (in  my  judgment)  were  the  firft  occafion  of  building  in  that  place, 
and  what  was  originally  but  Store-houfes  for  receipt  of  their  Commodities,  became 
afterwards  a  Town,  and  place  of  Habitation. 

After  the  Romans  had  conquer'd  the  Carthaginians,  and  render'd  Italy  fafe  againft  Fo- 
reign imbroilmentSjthey  multiply'd  exceedingly ;  for  men  will  not  incommode  themfelves, 
but  where  they  are  conftrain'd  by  neceflity ;  and  though  the  terrors  of  War  may  force  them 
for  flicker  to  fortify 'd  places  and  rocks,  yet  when  the  danger  is  over,  their  profit  and  con- 
venience calls  them  back  again  to  their  houfes,  and  they  perfer  elbow-room  and  eafe  before 
any  fuch  reftraint.  The  fecurity  which  followed  in  Italy  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Roman 
Common-wealth,  might  poffibly  be  the  occafion  that  this  place  (from  the  aforefaid  be- 
ginning increafing  fo  vaftly)  became  afterwards  a  Town,  and  was  called  at  firft  Armnn. 

After  this  there  arofe  Civil  Wars  in  Rome,  firft  betwixt  Marius  3.nd  Silla,  then  betwixt 
Cafar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  betwixt  them  that  murder'd  Cafar,  and  thofe  which 
reveng'd  his  death.    By  Silla  firftj-and  after  that  by  the  three  Roman  Citizens  (who  re- 
venged the  AHaflination  of  Cafar,  artd  divided  the  Empire)  Colonies  were  fent  to  Fiefole ; 
all,  or  part  of  which  fettled  in  the  Plain  not  far  from  the  Town  which  was  already  begun. 
So  that  by  this  occafion,  the  place  was  fo  replenifli'd  with  Houfes,  Men,  and  ail  things 
neceflary  for  Civil  Government,  that  it  might  be  reckon'd  among  the  Cities    Italy.  But 
from  whence  it  aflum'd  the  name  of  Floyence,is  varioufly  conjeftur'd.  Some  would  have  it 
call'd  Florence  from  Florino  one  of  the  chief  of  that  Colony.    Some  fay  it  was  not  called 
Florentia,  but  Fluentia  in  the  beginning,  in  refpeft  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  River  Arno ;  and 
they  produce  Pliny  as  a  witnefs,  who  has  thisExpreflion,  That     Fluentini  are  near  to  the 
Channel  of  th^  River  Arnus.   But  that  (in  ray  opinion)  is  a  miftake,  becaufe  Pliny  in  his 
Book  defign'd  to  tell  where  the  Florentines  were  feated,  not  what  they  were  call'd.  Nor  is    f  he  De- 
it  unlikely  but  that  word  Fluentini mightbe  corrupted,  becaufe  Frontinus  and  'Tacitus  ("who  nomination 
wrir,  and  were  near  contemporary  with  Pliny)  call'd  the  Town  Florentia,  and  the  people  Florence. 
Florentini,  forafrauch  as  they  were  Govern'd  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  according  to  the  fame 
Laws  and  Cufioms  with  the  reft  of  the  Cities  in  Italy and  Cornelius  Tacitus  relates,that 
Ambaffadors  were  fent  from  the  Florentines  to  the  Emperor,  to  defire  that  the  Waters  of 
the  River  Chiane  might  not  be  difimbogued,  or  diverted  upon  their  Country ;  neither  is  it 
reafonable  to  think  that  City  could  have  two  names  at  one  time.  My  opinion  therefore  is 
clear,  that  whatever  might  be  the  occafion  of  its  Original  or  Denomination,  it  was  always 
^call'd  Florentia  ;  that  it  .  was  founded  under  the  Empire  of  the  Romans,  and  began  to  be 
mention'd  in  Hiftory  in  the  time  of  the  firfl  Emperors  ;  that  when  that  Empire  wasfirft 
afflicted  by  the  Barbariam,  Totila,  King  of  the  Oflrogoti  demolifh'd  Florence;  that  250 
years  after,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Carolus  MagnuSyi^om.  whofe  time  till  the  year  1 2 1 5  ,it  foUow'd 
the  fortune  of  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  was  fubjeft  to  thofe  that  Commanded  ;  during  which 
it  was  governed  firft  by  the  Succeffors  of  Charles,  afterwards  by  the  Berengarij,  and  laft  of 
all  by  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  as  has  been  flie  wn  in  our  general  difcourfe.  In  thofe  days  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Florentines  to  extend  their  bounds,or  to  perform  any  memorable 
adion,  by  reafonof  their  fubjeftion  to  Foreign  Dominion.  Neverthelefs  in  the  year  loio, 
on  St.  Romulus' Azy  (which  was  a  folemn  Feftival  among  the  Fiefolani)  they  took,  and  de- 
ftroy'd  Fiefole,  either  by  the  connivance  of  the  Emperors,  or  by  the  opportunity  of  an  In- 
terregmm  betwixt  the  death  of  one  Emperor  and  the  Creation  of  another,  at  which  time 
all  the  Cities  were  free.  Bat  afterwards  when  the  Popes  alTum'd  more  Authority,  and  the 
Emperors  power  began  to  diminilh,  all  the  Towns  in  that  Province  began  to  comport 
themfelves  with  lefs  regard  or  reverence  to  their  Princes;  fothat  in  the  year  1080,  in  the 
days  of /4m^o  III.  though  Italy  was  divided  betwixt  him  andtheChurch,yet  till  the  year 
1215,  the  Florentines  by  fubmitting  to  the  Conquerors,  and  defigning  no  farther  than  their 
own  prefervation,  kept  themfelves  quiet  and  intire.  But  as  in  the  Body  of  Man,  the  later 
they  come,  the  more  dangerous  and  mortal  are  the  Difeafes  ;  fo  Florence  the  longer  it 
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was  before  it  fell  into  the  paroxyfms  of  fadion,  the  more  fatally  it  was  affli6ted  afterwards 
when  it  did.  The  occafion  of  its  firft  divifion  is  confiderable,  and  being  mention'd  by  Dante 
and  feveral  other  Writers  as  remarkable,  1  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  difcourfe  of  it  briefly. 
The  firft      Among  other  great  and  powerful  Families  in  Florence^  there  were  the  Buomlelmomi,  and 
Diviiion  of  Uhrtiy  and  not  long  after  them  the  Amidei,  and  Donati.    In  the  Family  of  the  Donati, 
Fltrtnce.       there  wasa  Lady  (a  Widow)  very  rich,  who  had  a  great  Beauty  to  her  Daughter.  The 
Lady  had  refolv'd  with  her  felf  to  marry  her  Daughter  to  Mejfr.  Buondelmonte,  a  Young 
Gentleman,  the  head  of  that  Family.    This  intention  of  hers  (either  by  negligence,  or 
prefuming  it  fafe  enough  at  anytime)  fhe  had  not  imparted  to  any  body,  fo  that  before  ftie 
was  aware  Mejjr.  Bmndelmonte  was  to  be  married  to  a  Daughter  of  the  Houle  of  Amidei. 
The  Lady  much  diilatisfy'd  with  her  omiffion,  hoping  neverthelefs  her  Daughter's  Beauty 
might  be  able  todiflolve  the  Contrad,  feeing  him  pafsoneday  alone  to  wards  her  Houfe, 
fhe  took  her  Daughter  along,  and  went  down  to  accofthim,  and  opening  the  Gate  as  he 
went  by,  (he  faluted  him,  and  told  him,  fiie  could  not  but  congratulate  his  Marriage,though 
indeed  foe  had  kept  her  Daughter  (prefenting  her  to  him)  in  hopes  fhe  fhould  have  been 
the  Bride.  The  young  Gentleman  beholding  the  Excellent  Beauty  of  the  Damoifelky  con- 
templating her  Extradion,  and  that  her  Fortune  was  not  at  all  inferiour  to  the  perfon  he 
had  chofen,fell  immediately  into  fucha  paflion  and  delire  to  marry  her,that  not  confidering 
the  promife  he  had  made,  the  injuftice  he  fhould  commit,  nor  the  ill  confequences  that 
might  follow,  he  reply'd.  Seeing  (Madam)  you  have  prefew'd  her  for  me  {being  not  yet  too 
late)  it  -would  be  ingratitude  to  refufe  her  ;  and  without  more  ado,  he  married  her.  The 
notice  of  his  inconftancy  was  no  fooner  divulg'd,  but  it  was  taken  in  great  indignity  by  the 
Families  of  the  Amidei  and  Uberti,  who  at  that  time  were  nearly  ally'd.  Having  confulted 
among  themfelves,  and  feveral  others  of  their  Relations,  it  was  concluded,  the  affront  was 
infupportable,  and  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  the  death  of  MeJfr.  Buondelmonte ;  and  tho' 
fomeremonftratedthe  evils  which  might  follow,  Mofcha  Z.aw/'er?/ replied.  That  to  confider 
every  thing,  was  to  rofolve  on  nothing ;  fuper-adding  an  old  Adage,  That  a  thing  once  done, 
is  not  capable  of  Remedy :  upon  which  the  Fad  being  determined,  the  perpetration  was  com- 
mitted to  the  faid  Mofcha,  Stiatta  Uberti,  Lambertuccio  Amidei,  and  Oderigo  Fifanti.  Upon 
Eafier-day  in  the  morning,  they  addrefs'd  themfelves  to  the  work,  and  being  privately 
convey 'd  to  a  Houfe  belonging  to  the  Amidei,  between  the  Old  Bridge  and  St.  Stephans, 
MeJfr.  Buondelmonte  paffing  the  River  upon  a  White  Horfe,  (as  if  an  injury  could  as  eafily 
have  been  forgotten,  as  a  Marriage  have  been  broken)  they  fet  upon  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bridge,  and  flew  him  under  a  Statue  of  Mars,  which  was  placed  thereby,   f  his  Murder 
divided  the  whole  City,  part  of  it  fiding  with  the  Buondelmonti,  and  part  with  the  Uberti ; 
and  both  the  Families  being  powerful  in  Houfes,  Caflles,  and  Men,  the  Quarrel  continued 
many  years  before  either  could  be  ejefted ;  yet  tho'  the  animofity  could  not  be  extin- 
guifh'd  by  a  firm  and  flable  peace,  yet  things  were  palliated  and  compos'd  fometimes  for 
the  prefent,  by  certain  Truces  and  Ceflations,  by  which  means  (according  to  the  variety  of 
accidents)  they  were  fometimes  at  quiet,and  fometimes  together  by  the  ears.  In  this  Con- 
dition Florence  continued  till  the  Reign  of  Frederick  XL  who  being  King  of  Naples,  and 
defirous  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  againft  the  Church  ;  to  corroborate  his  intereft  in  Tufcany, 
joyn'd  himfclf  to  the  Uberti  and  their  party,  by  whofe  afTiftance  the  Buondelmonti  were  dri- 
ven out     Florence, and  that  City  (as  all  Italy  had  done  before)  began  to  divide  into  the 
The  Guelfs  Faftions  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibilins.  Nor  will  it  be  amifs  to  commemorate  how  each 
Faaf^'^'^'"  ^^^"^'^^y  ^'^^  ingag'd.  The  Families  therefore  which  fided  with  the  Guelfs  were  the  Buon- 
Fhrence.        delmonti,  Nerti,  Roffl,  Frefcobaldi,  Mex,z,i,  Baldi,  Pulchi,  Gherardini,  Forabofchi,  Bagnef, 
Guidalotti,  Sacchetti,  Manieri,  Lucardeji,  Chiaramonti,  Compiobbeji,  Cavalcanti,  Giandonati, 
Gianfiliaz,z,i,   Scali,    Guallerotti,    Importuni,   Boflichi,    Tornaquinci,    Vecchictti,  Fofmghi, 
,      Arrigucci,  Agli,  Silij,  Adimari,  Vifdomini,  Donati,  Paz.z,i,  della  Bella,  Ardinghi,  'Theobaldi, 
Cherchi.     With   the  Ghibilins  there  joyned  the  Uberti,  Manelli,   Ubriachi,  Fifanti, 
Amidei,  Infanganti,  Malefpini,   Scolari,   Guidi,   Galli,   Capprardi,  Lamberti,  Soldanieri, 
Cipriani,  Tofchi,  Amieri,  Palermini,  Migliorelli,  Pigli,  Barucci,  Cattani,  Agolami,  Brune- 
lefchi,  Caponfachi,  Elifei,  Abbati,  Fedaldini,  Guiocchi,  Galtgai ;  to  which  Famih'es  of  the 
Nobility,  many  of  the  Populacy  joyn'd  themfelves  on  each  fide,  as  their  intercfl  or  afFe- 
ftions  carried  them,  fo  that  in  a  manner  the  whole  City  was  ingag'd  cither  on  one  fide  or 
the  other.  The  Guelfs  being  driven  out,  rctir'd  into  the  Vale  upon  the  Kivcv  Armis,  men- 
tion'd before,  and  the  greatefl:  part  of  their  Garrifons  being  there,  they  defended  them  as 
well  as  they  could  againft  the  Attacks  of  their  Enemies.  But  when  Frederick  dyed,  thofe 
perfons  who  were  Neuters, retaining  great  intereft  and  reputation  with  the  people,  thought 
it  more  Serviceable  to  the  City  of  f  lorence  to  reconcile  their  differences  and  unite  rhcm,than 
by  fomenting  them,  to  deftroy  it.  Whereupon  endeavouring  a  Compofure,  they  prevail'd, 
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at  length  chat  the  Guelfs  fliould  lay  aftde  theirindignation,  and  return,  and  the  Ghtbtlines 
renounce  their  fufpicionand  receive  them.  Being  united  in  this  manner,  it  was  thought 
feafonable  to  provide  for  their  liberty,  and  to  contrive  fome  Laws  for  their  defence,  before 
the  new  Emperor  fhould  get  the  power  into  his  hands.  In  order  thereunto  they  divided  -j-hc  Union 
the  City  into  fix  parts  j  They  chofe  twelve  Citizens  (two  for  each  parr)  which,  under  the  and  Govern- 
title  of  Antiani,  they  inverted  with  the  Government,  but  chang'd  them  every  year.  To  mcnt  of  the 
prevent  any  animolity  that  might  arife  from  the  determination  of  the  matters  judicial,  they  ^"^  °^  ^^"^ 
conftituted  two  Foreign  Judges,  (one  ofthemcall'd  the  Captain  of  the  people,  and  the  jXe  ^wc/^w/. 
other  the  Podefia)  to  decide  all  Civil  andCriminal  Caufes  which  fhould  occur.  And  becaufe    The  Cap- 
Laws  are  but  tranfienr,  and  of  little  duration,  where  there  is  no  power  to  defend  them,  rainot  thc 
they  eftablifli'd  loColours  in  the  City,  and  76  in  the  Territory,  under  which  all  the  youth  I,'^?^''^'  ^"^ 
was  lifted,  and  oblig'd  to  be  ready  in  their  Arms  under  their  refpedive  Colours,  as  often  x[icir  Mili- 
and  whenever  the  Captain,  ox  Antianifi:iO\x\6.  require  them.  Moreover,  as  their  Enfigns  ti 
werediftinft,  fo  were  there  Arms;  fome  of  them  conlifted  of  Crofs-bows,  fomeof  them  of 
Halbards.  Their  Enfigns  were  chang'd  at  every  Pentecvfl  with  great  folemnity,anddirpos'd 
to  new  Men,  and  new  Captains  put  over  their  Companies.   Befides,  to  add  majefly  to 
their  Army,  and  provide  a  refuge  for  fuch  as  were  wonnded,or  difabled  in  Fight,  where 
they  might  refrefh,  and  recruit  again,  to  make  head  againft  the  Enemy,  they  order'd  a 
large  Charriot  cover'd  with  Red,  and  drawn  by  two  white  Oxen,  upon  which  their  Stan- 
dard of  White  and  Red  was  to  be  placed.    Whenever  their  Army  was  to  be  drawn  our, 
thisCharrioc  was  to  be  drawn  into  theMarket'place,and  with  great  formality  confign'd  to 
the  Captains  of  the  people.    For  the  greater  magnificence  and  oftentation  of  their  Enter- 
prizes,  rhey  had  moreover,  a  great  Bell  (call'd  A//zr?/«e//o)  which  rung  continually  a  A  generous 
month  before  they  march'd  with  their  Army,  that  the  Enemy  might  have  fo  much  time  CuftonJ. 
to  provide  for  his  Defence.    So  much  Gallantry  there  was  then  amongft  men,  and  with  fo 
jnuchMagnanimity  they  behav'd  themfelves,that  whereas  now  adaysit  is  reputed  policyand 
wifdom  to  furprize  anEnemy, a.nd  fall  upon  him  while  he  is  unprovided,it  was  then  thought 
treacherous  and  ignoble.  This  Bell,  when  they  march'd,  was  carried  along  with  the  Ar- 
my, and  by  it  the  Guards  fet,  and  relieved,  and  other  Military  Orders  deriv'd.   By  this 
Difcipline  in  Civil  and  Martial  affairs,  the  Florentines  Isiid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  imagin'd  what  ftrength  and  authority  it  acquir'd  in  a  ftiort  time,for  it  came 
not  only  to  be  the  chief  City  m  Tufcany  ^but  to  be  reckon'd  among  the  Principal  of  all  Italy  ; 
and  indeed  there  was  no  grandeur  to  which  it  might  not  have  arriv'd,  had  it  not  been  ob- 
ftrufted  by  new  and  frequent  difientions.   Ten  years  together,  the  Florentines  liv'd  under 
this  Government ;  in  which  time  they  forc'd  the  Pifioie/i,  Aretini,  and  Saneji  to  make  peace 
with  them,and  returning  with  their  Army  from  Siena,thcy  took^^/wm,demoliftiM  feveral 
Caftles,  and  brought  the  Inhabitants  to  Florence.   In  thefe  Exeditions,  the  Guelfs  had  the 
principal  Condud:,  as  being  much  more  popular  than  the  Ghihilines,  who  had  carried  them- 
felvesimperiouQy  during  FreJmc^'s  Reign,  and  made  themfelves  odious; or  elfe  it  was  be- 
caufe the  Church  party  had  more  Friends  than  the  Emperors,  as  being  thought  more  con- 
fiftent  with  their  liberty.  The  Ghibilines  in  the  mean  time,  being  difpleafed  to  fee  their 
Authority  fo  fenfibly  decreafejCould  not  be  fatisfy'd,but  attended  all  occafions  to  repoflefs 
themfelvesof  the  Government.  When  Manfredi  the  Son  of  Frederick  KingofNaples  was  in- 
verted inthatKingdom,  and  had  over-power'd  the  power  of  the  Church,  conceiving  it  a 
fair  opportunity,  they  pradis'd  privately  with  him,  to  reaffume  their  Government ;  but 
they  could  not  manage  it  fo  cunningly,  but  their  pradice  was  difcover'd  to  the  Antianiy 
who  fummoning  the  Vberti  thereupon ;  the  Uberti  not  only  refus'd  to  appear,  but  took 
Arms,  and  fortify 'd  themfelves  in  their  houfes  ;  at  which  the  people  being  incens'd,  took 
Arms  likewife,  and  joyning  with  the  Guelfs^  drove  them  out  of  Florence,  and  forc'd  the 
whole  Ghibiline  party  to  tranfplant  to  Siena.-  From  thence  they  defir'd  the  afTirtance  of 
Manfredi  King  oi  Naples,  who  fending  them  fupplies,  by  the  Condud  and  Diligence  of  ^^"^'^f'^' 
Frinata  ("of  the  Houfe  of  Vberti)  the  Guelfs  received  fuch  a  blow  upon  the  River  Arebia,  //^"f  grea^*" 
that  thofe  which  efcaped  ffuppofing  their  City  lort)  fled  diredly  to  Lucca,2Lnd  left  Florence  Patron  of 
to  fhiftfor  it  felf.  Manfredi  had  given  the  Command  of  the  Auxiliaries  which  he  fent  to  ihtGhibi- 
tht  Ghibilines,  to  the  Conte  G/W<iKo,a  Captain  of  no  fmall  reputation  in  thofe  times.  Gior- 
dam,  after  this  Vidory  advanc'd  with  his  Ghibilines  to  Florence,  reduced  the  City  to  the 
obedience  o^  Manfredi  depos'd  the  Magiftrates,and  alter'd  or  abrogated  all  the  Laws,  and 
Cuftoms  that  might  give  them  the  leaft  figure  or  commemoration  of  their  liberty  :  Which 
injury  being  done  with  little  dfcretion,  was  receiv'd  by  the  people  with  fo  much  detejlation^ 
that  whereas  before  rhey  were  fcarce  Enemies  to  the  Ghibilines, they  became  thereby  inve- 
terate and  implacable;  and  that  mortal  animoficy  was  in  time  their  utter  deftrudion. 
Being  to  return  to  A\'>l£i  upon  aftairs  of  great  importance  to  that  Kingdom,  the  Conte 
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Giordano  left  Count  Guido  NoveUo  (Lord  of  Cafentino)  in  Florencey  as  Deput}'  for  the 
King.  Tliis  Guido  Novelio  ca.i'd  a  Council  oi  Ghibilmes  at  Empoli,  wherein  it  was  una- 
nimoiifly  concluded,  that  Florence  fliould  be  ra^ed,  being  (by  rcalon  the  people  were  fo 
rigid  Guelfs)  the  only  City  capable  to  reinforce  the  declining  Party  of  the  Church. 
Feringta  u-  Upon  fo  cruel  and  barbarous  a  Sentence  againil  fo  noble  a  City,  there  was  not  one  Friend 
km.  or  Citizen  oppofed,belidcsf6'n'«^2t^i/ei!/aL'Z'm/;  whopublicklyandcouragioufly  undcnook 

its  defence  :  declaring,  that  he  had  not  run  fo  many  dangers,  nor  expofed  himfclf  to  fo 
many  difficulties,  but  to  live  quietly  afterwards  in  his  own  Country  ;  nor  would  he  now 
rejeft  what  he  contended  for  fo  long,nor  refufe  that  which  his  good  fortune  had  giv  en  him  j 
he  was  refolv'd  ratherto  oppofe  himfelf  (aj-ainft  whoever fliouiduefign  otherwiij  withas 
much  vigour  and  zeal  as  he  liad  done  againli  the  Guelfs ;  and  if  jeaioulie  and  apprcher.lioii 
fliould  prompt  them  to  endeavour  the  deftru6tion  of  their  Country,  theym'gbt  attempt  if 
they  pleas'd ;  but  he  hop'd,  with  tiie  fame  virtue  whu.li  drove  out  the  Guelp,  he  fliould  be 
able  to  defend  the  City.   This  lerinata  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  excellent  condud, 
head  oixhtGhibilims,  and  in  no  fmall  efteem  with  Manf] ediW\m(Q\i.  Thefe  qualifications, 
and  the  confideration  of  his  authority,  put  an  end  to  that  rcfolution,  and  they  began  now 
to  take  new  meafures,  and  contrive  ways  ot  preferving  the  State.   The  Guelfs  who  had 
fled  to  Lucca,  being  difmTs'd  by  the  Lucchefi,  upon  the  Count's  commination,  they  with- 
drew to  Bologna,  from  whence  being  invited  by  the  Guelfs  of  Parma,  to  go  agamft  the  Ghi- 
hilines,  they  behav'd  themfelves  fo  well,  that  by  theirvalour  the  Adverfary  was  overcome, 
and  their  pofleffions  given  to  them  :  fo  that  increafing  in  honour  and  wealth,  and  under- 
Carh  cfySa-  fl:anding  that  Pope  Clement  had  caJM  Carlo  d'Angio  into  Italy ,  to  dspok  Manf,  edi  (J  pof- 
S"by 'the  ^^'^^y^  ^^^y  ^^^^  AmbalTadors  to  his  Holinefs  to  tender  their  afliftance  •  whicii  the  Pope 
Pope.         not  only  accepted,  but  fentthem  his  own  Standard,  which  the  Gnelfs  carried  ever  after  in 
their  Wars,  and  isufed  in  Florence  to  this  very  day.  After  this,  Manfred'  v72is  hcnen,  de-' 
fpoil'd  of  his  Kingdom,  and  flain  j  and  the  Guelfs  of  F/omzce  having  performed  their  fliare 
in  that  Adion,  their  Party  grew  more  brisk  and  couragious,  and  the  Ghibilines  more  ti- 
morous and  weak.  Whereupon  thofe  who  with  Count  Guido  Novello  were  at  the  helm  in 
Florence,  began  to  cafl:  about  how  they  might,  by  benefits  or  othcrwife,  gain  and  cajole 
the  people,  whom  before  they  had  exafperated  by  all  circumftances  of  injury  :  But 
thofe  remedies  ^which  if  ufed  in  time,  before  neceffity  requir'd,  might  poflibly  have  pre- 
vail'd)  being  apply'd  abruptly,  and  too  late,  did  not  oniy  not  contribute  to  their  fafety, 
but  hafl:en'd  their  ruin.  To  coax  and  inlinuate  with  the  people  and  their  party,they  thought 
it  would  do  much  if  they  refl;or  d  them  to  a  part  of  that  honour  and  authority  which  they 
had  loft.  To  this  purpofe  they  chofe  36  Citizens  from  among  the  people,  and  adding 
to  them  two  foreign  Gentlemen  komBologna,  they  gave  them  power  to  reform  the  State 
of  the  City  as  they  pleas'd.   As  foon  as  they  met,  the  firfl;.  thing  they  pitcht  upon,  was 
AnewModel     divide  the  Ciry  into  feveral  Arts  for  Tirades)  over  each  Art  they  plac'd  a  Mafter,  who 
in  Florence.  adminifter  Juftice  to  all  under  his  ward;  and  toevery  Art  aBanner  was  aflign'd, 

that  under  that  each  Company  m  ght  appear  in  arms,  whenever  the  fafety  of  the  City 
requir'd  it.  At  firft  thefe  Arts  (or  Companies)  were  twelve,  feven  greater,  and  five  lefs  ; 
the  lefTer  increafing  afterwards  to  fourteen,  their  whole  number  advanc'd  to  !XXI.  as 
it  remains  at  this  day.  The  Reformation  proceeding  quietly  in  this  manner,  and  contriving 
many  things  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people,  without  interruption  ;  Count  Guido 
thinking  himfelf  under  an  equal  obligation  to  provide  for  his  Soldiers,  caufcd  a  Tax  to 
belaid  upon  the  Citizens,  to  raife  Money  for  their  Pay;  but  he  found  fuch  difficulty  in 
the  bufincfs,  he  durft;  never  colled  it  :  Whereupon,  perceiving  all  loft,  unlefs  fomething 
was  fuddainly  done  ;  he  combin'd  with  the  chief  of  the  Ghibilines,  and  determined  to 
take  that  back  again  by  force  from  the  people  which  fo  unadvifedly  they  had  given. 

With  which  defign,  havfng  aflembledthe  feveral  Companies  in  their  arms  (and  the  ^6 
Reformatori  with  them^  caufing  a  fuddain  alarm  to  be  brought  in,  the  Reformatort  being 
frighted,  and  retiring  to  their  houfes,  the  Enfignsof  the  feveral  Faculties  were  difplay'd, 
and  feveral  armed  men  behind  them  immediately  ;  underftanding  that  Count  Gz/Z^/oand 
his  Parry  were  at  St.yohns,  they  made  a  ftand  at  Sz-Tr-intta,  and  chofe  Giovanni  Soldanieri 
Ncy/  Com-  for  their  Captain.  The  Count  on  the  other  fide,  hearing  where  they  had  poftcd,  advanced 
mocion.  againft  them  ;  and  the  people,  not  declining,  they  met  in  a  place  which  is  now  call'd 
Loggia  dei  Tornaquinci,  where  the  Count  was  worfted,  and  moft  of  his  Party  flain.  Being 
off  of  his  mettle,  and  fearful  the  enemy  would  aflault  him  in  the  night,  and  cut  his  throat, 
his  men  being  cow'd,  and  unable  to  defend  him,  without  coiifidering  other  remedy,  he 
refolv'd  to  prefervc  himfelf  by  flying,  r.  ther  rhr^n  by  fighting  ;  and  accordingly  (con- 
trary to  the  pcrfwafion  of  the  Heads  of  the  Ghibilines)  he  retired  to  Prato  with  what 
men  he  had  left.    When  he  found  himfelf  fafc,  and  his  fear  over,  he  became  fcnfible  of 

his 
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his  error,  and  being  defirous  to  have  repaired  it,  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  drew 

out  his  Men,  march'd  back  to  Florence,  dehgning  to  recover  that  honourably,  which  he 

had  fo  fcandaloully  loft ;  but  he  found  himleif  millaken,  for  tho'  it  might  have  coft  the 

people  hot  water  to  have  expell'd  him,  they  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  keep  hjim  out 

when  he  was  gone ;  infomuch  that  being  repuis'd,  he  drew  off  with  great  forrow  and  fhamc 

to  Cafeatino,  and  the  Ghibiltnes  return'd  to  their  houfes.  The  people  being  Conquerors,  out 

of  attettion  to  all  fuch  as  had  a  love  for  their  Country,  they  relbived  to  reunite  the  City  r 

once  more,  and  call'd  home  all  their  Citizens  which  were  abroad,  as  well  Ghibiltnes  as 

Guelfs.  Hereupon  the  Gueljs  return'd,  after  lix  years  banilhment,  the  Ghibiltnes  late  attempt 

was  pardoned,  and  they  received  back  again ;  but  yet  they  continued  odious  both  to  the 

people,  zndGttelfsy  the  laft  not  being  able  to  extinguifh  the  memory  of  their  banifhment,  •; 

nor  the  firft  to  torget  their  tyranny  and  infolencc,  when  the  Government  was  in  their 

hand  ;  fo  that  their  animofity  was  depolited  neither  on  the  one  hde,  nor  the  other, 

Whil'ft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  pofture,  a  report  was  fpread,  thzt  Corradtne^ 
Nephew  to  Manfredi,  was  coming  with  Forces  out  ol  Germany,  to  conquer  the  Kingdom 
o(  Naples;  upon  which  the  Ghibiltnes  conceiv'd  frefli  hopes  of  recovering  their  Authority ; 
and  the  Gueljs  being  no  lefs  ibllicitous  for  their  fecurity,  begg'd  the  alHftance  of  King 
Charles,  in  cafe  Corradme  ftiould  come.  Charles  having  compiy'd,  and  his  Forces  upon 
their  march,  the  Guelfs  became  fo  infolent,  and  the  Ghibilmes  lb  timorous,  that  two  days 
before  the  F-ench  Army  arriv'd,  the  Ghibilines  fled  out  of  the  City,  without  flaying  to  be 
expell'd.  The  Ghibiltnes  departed,  the  i-lorentines  new  modell'd  their  City,  choofing 
Twelve  principal  Magiflrates  to  continue  in  Authority  only  for  two  Months,  not  under 
the  title  of  Antiani,  but  tutni  Huommi.  Next  to  tiiem  they  conftituted  a  Council  of  80 
Citizens,  which  they  call'd  Z.^  after  which,  180  were  chofen  out  of  the  people,    A  fecond 

which  with  the  Credenza,  and  the  1 2  Buoni  Huomini,\vQYc  call  'd  the  General  Council :  be-  Model  by  the 
fides  which,  they  erected  another  Council,  confifiing  of  120,  both  Citizens  and  Nobles,  ^xh^'j^g^j. 
wh.ch  Council  was  toconfummace  and  ratifie  whatever  was  debated  or  refolv'd  in  the  reft.  mu,tom!ni. 
Having  fettled  their  Government  in  this  manner,  and  by  new  Laws,  and  Eledion  of  Magi-  La  credema. 
ftrates  ol  their  own  party,  fortiii'd  themfelves  againft  the  machinations  of  the  Ghibiltnes, 
the  Gwe/fjconfifcated  the  Ghibiltnes  Eftates,  and  having  divided  them  into  three  parts,  one 
was  aiTign'd  to  Publick  ufes,  another  given  to  thc^r  Magiftrates  and  Captains,  and  the  third 
diilributed  among  the  Guelfs,  to  recompence  the  damage  they  had  receiv'd.  The  Pope,  to 
preferve  7tt/'^fl«)'  to  the  Fa&ion  of  the  Guelfs,  mzdc  '^i.ing  Charles,  Imperial  Vicar  oi.  that 
Province.  By  this  method,  the  Florentines  having  maintain'd  their  honour  and  reputation 
abroad  by  their  Arms,  and  at  home  by  their  Laws,  they  remain'd  firm  and  fecure ;  in  the 
mean  time  the  Pope  dy'd,  and  after  a  two  years  vacancy,  and  a  tedious  difpute,  Gregory  X.  Grc^crj  X. 
was  elefted,  who  being  at  the  time  of  his  Election  (and  a  long  while  before)  'n\  Syria,  and 
(by  confcquence) ignorant  of  the  humours  of  the  Facftions,  he  carry 'd  not  himfelf  with  that 
caution  towards  them,  as  his  Predeceflbrs  had  done.    But  in  his  way  to  France,  b^i-S 
arriv'd  at  Florence,  he  thougiit  it  the  office  of  a  good  Paftor  to  endeavour  to  compofe  their 
differences,  and  prevail'd  with  them  to  receive  Commiflionersfrom  the  Ghtbilines  to  nego- 
ciate  the  manner  of  their  return ;  but  tho'  their  Peace  was  made,  and  all  particulars  con- 
cluded, tht  Ghibilines  were  too  jealous  to  accept  them,  and  refus'd  to  come  back.   The    Florence  uti' 
Pope  imputed  the  fault  to  the  City,  and  excommunicated  it  in  hispaffion,  under  which  ^^'^  txcom- 
cenfure  it  continued  whil'ft  he  lived ;  but  after  his  death,  when  JnnocentV.  was  created,  it  "^^f^^gclnt^Y, 
was  taken  oft.    Innocent  V.  was  fucceeded  by  Nicholas  IIL  of  the  houfe  of  Orjini ;  and 
becaufe  the  Popes  were  always  jealous  of  any  great  power  in  Italy  (tho' rais'd  by  the  fa-  Thejealou- 
vour  oftheChurch)andconftantly  endeavour'd  todeprefsit,  great  troubles, and  frequent  ^'^  the 
variations  enfued  ;  for  the  fear  of  a  perfon  grown  potent  to  any  degree,  was  the  advance-  ^fj^^i^^  m 
raent  of  another  lefs  powerful  than  he ;  who  growing  powerful  by  his  preferment,  as  his 
PredecefTor  had  done,  became  formidable  like  him;  and  that  fear  wastheoccafion  of  his 
debafement    This  was  the  caufc  that  Kingdom  was  taken  (torn  Manfredi,  and  given  to 
Charles.  This  wasthereafon  that  Charles  became  terrible  afterwards,  and  his  mine  was 
confpir'd  :  iot  Nicholas  IIL  (mov'd  by  the  Confiderations  aforefaid)  prevail'd  fo,  that 
Charles  by  the  Emperor's  means,  was  remov'd  from  the  Government  of  Tufcany,  and 
Latino  (the  Pope's  Legate)  fent  thither  in  his  place,  by  CommifTion  from  the  Emperor. 
Florence  at  this  time  was  in  no  very  good  condition,  for  the  Guelfijh  Nobility  being  grown 
infolent,  and  carekfs  of  the  Magiftrates,  feveral  Murders  and  other  Violences  were  daily 
committed,  the  Malefadors  paffing  unpunilh'd  by  the  favour  and  protedion  of  the  Nobles. 
To  reftrain  thefe  infolencies,  it  was  thought  good  by  the  Heads  of  the  City,  torecal  thofe 
who  were  banifhed,  which  gave  opportunity  to  the  Legate  to  reunite  the  City ;  and  to  the  chihi. 
Ghibilines  xo  return  :  whereupon  inftead  of  XILGovernours  which  they  had  before,  they  //^  return. 
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tvere  increased  to  XIV.  (VII.  of  each  party)  their  Government  to  be  Annual,  and  their 
Martinut      Eleftion  by  the  Pope.    Two  years  Florence  remain'd  under  this  Form,  till  Martino  (a 
Pope.         Frenchman)  was  created  Pope^  who  reftor'd  to  King  Charles  whatever  Authority  Pope 
Nicolas  had  taken  from  him  :  So  that  Florence  being  again  in  Commotion,  the  Citizens 
took  up  Arms  againft  the  Emperor's  Governour,  and  to  reftrain  the  Ghtbilines,znd  correft 
the  infolence  of  their  Nobility,  put  the  City  under  a  new  form  of  Government.  It  was  in 
TheGovern-  the  year  1282.  when  the  Corporation  of  the       having  been  inverted  with  thcMagillracy 
ftrmed  by    ^"'^  Militia,  had  gain'd  great  reputation ,  whereupon  by  their  own  Authority  they  order'd 
the'cltizens.  thatinftead  of  the  XIV.  Three  Citizens  fliould  be  created  (with  the  Title  of  Priori)  who 
The  three  fhould  Govern  the  Common-wealth  for  two  Months,  and  be  chofen  indifferently  out  of 
Priori  to  go-  Commons  or  Nobility,  provided  they  were  Merchants,  or  profefied  any  Art.  Afterwards 
Months°to       chiefMagiftracy  was  reduc'd  to  Six  perfons  (one  for  each  Ward)  where  it  continued  to 
be  chofe'a     tlie  year  1342.  in  which  the  City  was  reduc'd  into  Qiiarters,  and  the  Priori,  to  Nine,  they 
out  ot  the    having  been  advanc'd  to  XII.  by  fome  accident  in  the  mean  time.  This  Conftitution  was 
City  indifFe.  j-j^g  occafion  (as  (hall  be  fhew'd  in  its  place)  of  the  Nobilities  ruine,  who  upon  fundry 
"nt^y-        provocations  were  excluded,  and  afterwards  without  any  refpe(51:,opprefs'd  by  the  people. 

At  iirft  the  Nobility  confented  to  its  Eredtion,  as  an  expedient  to  unite,  and  acommo- 
date  all  differences  ;  but  afterwards  incroaching,  and  interfering  for  the  Government,  all 
of  them  lolt  it.    There  was  likewife  a  Palace  affign'd  for  the  conftant  Refidence  of 
this  Council,  (in  which  the  Magiftrates  were  formerly  accuftom'd  to  confer  with  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  Church)  and  Serjeants,  and  other  neceffary  Officers,  for  their 
greater  honour,  appointed  to  attend  :  Which  Council,  though  at  firft  it  had  only  the 
Title  of  Priori ;  yet  afterwards  for  Magnificence  fake,  it  had  the  addition  of  Signori. 
for  a  while  the  Florentines  continu'd  quiet  within  themfelves,  though  they  had  Wars 
The  Signori.  abroad  with  the  Aretines  (who  had  diiven  out  the  Guelfs)  with  whom  they  ingag'd  fuccefs- 
fuly  in  Campaldtno,  and  overcame  them.  Upon  which,  the  City  increafing  both  in  Wealth, 
and  number  of  Inhabitants,  it  was  thought  good  to  enlarge  their  Walls,  which  they  did  to 
its  prefent  Circumference ;  whereas  before  its  Diameter  was  only  from  the  Old  Bridge  to 
S.  Lorenz,o.  The  Wars  abroad,  and  Peace  at  home,  had  almoft  exterminated  both  the 
Ghibilines  and  Guelfs  in  that  City ;  there  remain'd  only  rhcfe  fparks  of  animofity  (which 
are  unavoidable  in  all  Cities)  betwixt  theNobles  and  the  People  ;  for  the  one  follicitous  of 
Difcord  be-  their  freedom  according  to  their  Laws,  and  the  other  impatient  to  command  them,  it  is 
twixt  the     not  poflible  they  fhould  agree.  Whilft  they  were  apprehenfive  of  the  Ghibilines, xhh  humour 
Nobility  and    j  felf  in  the  Nobility ;  but  when  the  Ghibilines  were  low  and  deprefs'd,it  be- 

gan to  exert,  and  the  people  were  injur'd  daily,  beyond  the  Vindication  either  of  the 
Magiftrates,  or  Laws  ;  every  Nobleman  making  good  his  infolence,  by  the  multitude 
of  his  Friends  and  Relations,  both  againft  the  Priori,  and  the  Captain.  The  Heads  there- 
fore of  the  Arts  (by  way  of  remedy  againft  fo  great  inconvenience)  provided  that  in  the 
The  Priori  beginning  ofits  Ojfficc,  every  Counfel  of  the  Priori,  fhould  create  an  Enfign,  or  Gonfalomere 
TheGoM-  juflicia,  out  of  the  people,  afligning  him  1000  men  in  20  Companies,  which  were  to  be 
jalmere.  ready  with  their  Arms,and  their  Go«/}z/oK;er(?tofeeJufticeadminifter'd  whenever  the  Court 
or  their  Captain  requir'd  them.  The  firft  in  this  Office,  was  Ubaldo  Ruffoli,  who  drawing 
out  his  Bands,  demolifti'd  the  Houfes  of  the  G^^i/m/,  becaufe  one  of  that  Family  had  flain 
one  of  his  Fellow-Citizens  in  France.  The  eftab.ifliment  of  this  Order  by  the  Arts  was 
not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  jealoufies  and  emulations  amongft  the  Nobility,  who  were 
not  in  the  leaft  fenfible  it  was  intended  againft  them,  till  they  felt  the  fmartofit  when 
'twas  put  in  execution.  ThisConftitution  was  terrible  to  them  at  firft,but  afterwards  they 
return'd  to  their  old  infolence  again  ;  for  having  infinuated  themfelves  into  the  Council 
of  the  Priori,  they  found  means  to  hinder  the  Gonfalomere  from  executing  his  Office.  Be- 
fides,  Witnefs  being  always  required  upon  any  accufation,  the  Plaintiff  could  hardly  find 
any  body  that  would  give  Teftimony  againft  the  Nobility.  So  that  in  a  fliort  time  Florence 
was  involved  in  its  own  diftraftion,  and  the  people  expofed  to  their  former  oppreflion, 
juftice  being  grown  dilatory  and  tedious,  and  Sentence,  though  given,  feldom  or  never 
executed.  The  Populace  not  knowing  what  refolution  to  take  in  this  Cafe,  Giano  della 
Bella  (a  perfon  of  Noble  extradion,  but  a  Lover  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Ciry)  incourag'd 
the  Heads  of  the  Arts,  to  reform  the  City,  and  by  his  perfuafion  it  was  Ordain'd  that 
the  Gonfalomere  fliould  refide  with  the  Priori,  and  have  4000  men  under  his  Command  ; 
they  likewife  excluded  the  Nobility  out  of  the  Council  of  the  Stgnori. 

They  made  a  Law  that  all  Acceffories,  or  Abettors,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  fame  punifli- 
ment  with  thofe  who  were  aftually  Guilty  ;  and  decreed  that  Common  report  fhould  be 
fufficient  to  convift  them.  By  thefe  Laws  (which  were  called  Ordmamenti  della  Giuflitia) 
the  people  gain'd  great  reputation :  hwlGiano  dellaBellaibQing  look  d  upon  as  the  contriver 
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of  their  Deftruition,  became  odious  to  the  Nobility  ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  the 
wealthieft  of  the  Populace,  who  began  to  fufped  his  Authority,  and  not  without  rearon,aS 
appeared  afterwards  upon  the  hrft  occafion  was  given  him  to  abufe  it.  It  happened  one  of 
the  Commons  was  killed  in  a  fray,  where  feveral  of  the  Nobility  were  prefent;  Corfo 
Donati  being  one  amongft  the  reft,  the  Murder  was  laid  to  his  Charge,  as  the  moft  furious 
and  defparate.  He  was  taken  into  Cuftody  by  the  Captain,  but  (however  caufes  went^ 
whether  he  was  innocent  of  the  Crime,  or  the  Captain  fearful  to  condemn  him,  he  was 
prefently  difcharg'd.  The  people  offended  at  his  difcharge,  betook  themfclves  to  their 
Arms,  ran  to  the  Houfe  oiGiano  della  Bella,  and  beg'd  of  him,  that  he  would  be  the  means 
that  the  Laws  he  had  invented  might  be  put  in  Execution.  Giano  had  privately  a  defire 
that  Corfo  fhould  be  punifti'd,  and  therefore  advis'd  not  the  people  to  lay  down  their  Arms, 
(as  many  conceived  he  ought)  but  incouraged  them  to  addrefs  to  the  Signori  with  their 
Complaints,  and  defire  their  Vindication.  The  people  full  of  rage,  thinking  themfeives 
abufed  by  the  Captain,  and  abandon'd  by  Giano,  went  not  to  the  Signori  (as  dircfted)  but 
away  they  ran  to  the  Captain^s  Palace,and  plundered  it  j  which  adion  difpleafcd  the  whole 
City,  and  was  laid  upon  Giam,  by  fuch  as  meditated  his  ruine  ;  whereupon  fome  of  his 
Enemies  happening  afterwards  to  be  of  the  Signori,  he  was  accufed  to  the  Captain  as  an 
Incendiary  and  Dcbaucherof  the  people. 

Whil'ft  his  Caufe  was  in  agitation,  the  people  took  Arms  again,  flocked  in  grea^  num- 
bers to  his  Houfe,  and  ofFcr'd  to  defend  him  againft  the  Sigmn  his  Enemies.   Giano  had 
no  mind  to  experiment  the  popular  favour,  or  truft  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the  Magiftrates, 
as  fearing  the  malignity  of  the  one,  no  lefsthan  theunconftancy  of  the  other,-  but  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  againft  the  malice  of  his  Enemies,  and  his  Country  againft  the  commotion  of 
his  Friends,  he  rcfolved  to  give  way  to  their  Envy,  and  banifli  himfelf  from  that  City 
which  he  had  preferv'd  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Nobility  by  his  own  danger  and  charge. 
The  Nobility,  after  his  departure,  to  recover  their  dignity,  which  they  conceived  loft  by 
the  difl'entionsamong  them,  united,  and  apply'd  themfelvesby  two oftheir  Number, to  the 
Senate  or  Sigmria  (which  they  judg'd  to  be  their  friends)  to  intreat  them  to  mitigate  iti 
fome  meafure  the  acerbity  of  thofcLaws  which  were  made  againft  them :  which  demand 
was  no  fooner  known,  but  the  people  (fearing  the  Sigmria  fliould  comply)  began  im- 
mediately to  tumukuate,  and,  betwixt  the  ambition  of  the  one,  and  fufpicion  of  the 
other,  they  fell  foon  after  to  blows.  The  Nobility  ftood  upon  their  Guards  in  three  places^ 
at  St.  Johns,  in  the  Mercato  nuovo,  and  the  Viaz.z.a  de  Mjz.z.i,  under  three  Commanders, 
Forefe  Adinari,  Vanni  de  Moz.z.i,  and  Geri  Spini.   The  people  were  got  together  under  their 
Enfigns  in  great  Numbers  at  the  Senator's  Palace,  which  at  that  time  was  not  far  from 
St.  Pruocolo;  andbecaufe  the  people  were  jealous  of  the  i'/gaon',  they  deputed  fix  Citizens 
tofliare  with  them  in  the  Government.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  parties  were  prepa- 
ring for  the  Combat,  fome,  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commons,  v/ith  certain  Religious 
perfons  of  good  Reputation, interpos'd  themfeives,  remonftrating  to  the  Noblility,that  the  Perfwafion 
Honour  they  had  loft,and  the  Laws  made  againft  them,wereoccafioned  by  their  Arrogance  to  the  Nobi- 
and  ill  Government ;  that  now  to  take  Arms,  and  betake  themfeives  to  force,  for  the  ^'^X 
recovery  of  what  was  loft  by  their  own  diflention  and  ill-management,  would  be  the  ruine 
of  their  Country,  and  a  detriment  to  themfeives.   That  they  fliould  confider  in  number, 
riches,  and  malice,  they  were  much  inferiour  to  the  people.  That  that  Nobility  they  fo 
vainly  affefted,  by  which  they  thought  to  advance  others,  when  they  came  to  fight, would 
prove  but  a  meet  Title  and  Name,  unable  to  defend  them  againft  the  advantages  which 
their  Enemies  had  over  them.  To  the  people  it  was  reprefented  imprudence  to  drive  things 
too  far,  and  make  their  Adverfaries  defparate  ;  For  he  that  hopes  no  good,  fears  no  ill.   That    The  fame 
it  ought  to  be  confidered,  theirNobility  were  they  which'hadgain'dfo  much  Honour  to  to  the  people- 
their  City  in  its  Wars,  and  were  not  therefore  in  jul^ice  to  be  ufed  at  that  rate.   That  they 
could  be  content  to  have  theSupreamMagiftracy  taken  from  them,and  endure  it  patiently ; 
but  they  thought  it  unreafonable,and  infupportable  to  be  ateverybodiesmercy(astheirnew 
Laws  rendered  them)  and  fubjeft  to  be  driven  out  of  their  Countrey  upon  every  Cappriccio 
That  it  would  be  well  to  mitigate  their  fury,  and  lay  down  their  Arms,  rather  than  to  rurt 
the  hazard  of  a  Battel,  by  prefumption  upon  their  Numbers,  which  had  many  times  failed, 
and  been  worfted  by  the  lefs.  The  pebple  were  divided  in  their  Judgments,  fome  were  for 
ingaging,as  a  thing  fome  time  Or  other  would  neceifarily  be  ;  and  better  now,than  to  defer 
till  their  Enemies  were  more  powerful :  and  if  it  could  be  imagined  the  mitigation  of  the 
Laws  would  content  them,  they  fhould  be  mitigated  accordingly  j  but  their  infolence  and 
pride  could  never  be  laid  by,  till  by  force  they  were  conftrain'd  to't    To  others  more  mo- 
derate and  prudent,it  appeared  that  the  alteration  of  theLaws  would  not  fignifie  much,but 
to  come  to  a  Battel  might  be  of  very  great  importance;  and  their  Opinion  prevailing,it  was 

provided 
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p^^aed  thaT^^^'^^^^^^^  ^§^i"^  aNobkman  withoutnecedai-y  tefti- 

mcny.  Though  upon  thefe  terms  both  parties  laid  down  their  Arms,  yet  tncir  jcaiouucs  ot  . 

another  were  mutually  rctain'd,  and  they  began  again  to  fortihe  on  both  hdes  1 1  e 
P.onlethou-htfit  tore-order  the  Government,  and  reduc'd  their  o;^^/^or/ to  a  lefs  nuir.ber,as 
hv^  feme  ofX^^^  be  too  great  favourers  of  the  Nobility,  of  whom  che  Mann.i, 
:%S.  K  r,  Xl'l t"..,,  and  Cnr.an.  were  the  chief.  Having  f.ctled  the  State  ni  thi.; 
m  nncr  in  the  vcar  I  ^98.  for  the  greater  Magnihcence  and  Security  ot  their  &gmn,  tucy 
rouSto  Pabce"  and  made  a  P.....  befSre  it,  where  the  houfes  of  the  Hood  lor- 
n  ; Iv  Ab^t  ^^^^^^^  time  alfo  the  Foundation  of  the  Pnfons  were  laid,  which  in  teW 
V^ars  afrerwerefiniflicd.  Never  was  this  City  in  greater  fplendor,  nor  more  happy  m  its 
coitd  cion  than  then,  abounding  both  in  men,  riches,  and  reputation  They  had  3000 
Gtizens  in  the  Town  fit  to  bear  Arms,  and  70000  more  m  their  Territory  All  rnfca.y 
wa  at  its  devotion  partly  as  fubjeds,  and  partly  as  Iriends.  And  though  there  were  itiU 
Z 'e  and  fufpicions  betwixt  the  Nob.liry  and  the  People,  yec  they  did  not  break  out  into 
an  V  11  effcft  bi  t  a'l  lived  quietly  and  peaceably  together  ;  and  had  not  this  ranqu.  uy  been 
!e,  Uh  int'erruptcd  by  liTention  within,  it  h.d  been  m  no  danger  from  abroad ,  being  ui 
t?  ms  at  t l  au  neither  feared  the  Em  nire,  nor  its  E.viles,  and  could  have  brousht 
fforc'  l  tl^^n  to  all  the  reft  oftheScates  m  I.dy    But  thatdifeafe  horn 

l^h^T^ra  It  was  feaire,  w.s  ingendrcd  in  its  own  bowels.  There  were  two  Familes 
hi  the  Cerchi,  and  the  Do.an,  equally  confiderable,  both  in  numbers,  riches,  and, 

dln^ky  be^ 

d  plSetwixt  them,  but  not  fo  great  as  to  bring  them  to  b  ovvs,  and  pc^rhaps  they  would 
n  ^r  have  pvoduc'd  any  confiderable  effeSs,  had  not  their  1  humours  been  ^g.tated  and 
fermented  by  new  occafion.   Among  the  chief  Families  in  F.//...  there  was  the  Family  of 
the  c"«c.//;m-.    It  happened  that  Lore  the  Son  of  GMno,  ar,d  Gen  the  Son  0  Eertacao 
SouX  a^  ident  at  play,  and  parting  from  words  toblows,G.r.  received  a  flight  wound 

reTce  in  the  ti,e  fcandal  he  increafed  it  and  made  it  worfe.  He  commanded  his  Son  to  go  s  Fa- 
Sly  of  Jhe  h  houfe  ai^d  demand  his  pardon  ;  Lore  obey 'd,  and  went  as  his  Father  direded :  but  that 
CaJlien.    'Il^'cu^^^  at  all  fweeten  the  acerbity  of  Bertacao's  mind,  who caufing  Lore  to 

the  occafion  f^^M  b^^^^^^^  aggrivate  the  indignity  )  he  caufed  him  to  be  led  by  them  into 

ace."'^-   the  S^ble  Jand  u  hand  cut  of  upon  the  Manger,  with  inftrud  ion  to  return  to  his  Fat  .r, 
and  to  let  him  know,  rimt  v:our,ds  are  not  cured  fo  properly    ^ords,  as  amputauon.  Guhelmo 
.        was  fo  enraged  at  the  cruelty  of  the  faft,  as  he  and  his  friends  immediately  took  Arms 
To  rev' n  "  i?  and  Bertacuo  and  his  friends  doing  as  much  to  detend  themfel ves,  the  whole 
Citv  o  S  was  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  divided  into  two  parties  Thefe  Cance  her^ 
be  L  both  of  them  d^fcended  from  one  of  the  CW/;m  who  had  two  Wives,  one  of  them 
The  Blanchl  c^&Lca  ■  that  party  which  defcended  from  her,  called  it  felf  Bjanca ;  and  tJ.e  other  m 
and  a' r    Tppol^n  w^^^^        Nera.  In  .  (hort  time  many  conflids  happen^  betwixt  them,  many 
S  1  led  a^d  many  houfes  deftroy'd.  Not  being  able  to  accommodate  among  themfe.ves 
Though  bSdTs  were  weary,  they  concluded  to  come  to  to,hopmg  fome  expedient 
thougn  Dotn  iiue^  y,     j  part  es by  the  acquifition  ot  new  Inends. 

The  m'/^^^^^^^  D....,^ere  efpoufed  by  Corf.,  the  heaxi  of  that 

Smi>  The  S  themfelves  againft  the  acceffion  of  the  Donat,,  k\Un  with 

Vendue  chkf  of^thc  C.rc^  man  not  inferior  to  Corfo in  any  quality  whatever.  The  ma- 
Heni tv  of  th^^^  hvmio.r  being  brought  hither  from  P,Jlora,  began  to  revive  the  o  d  quarrel  be- 
twShrS^^^  Dcnathn  fuch  manner,  that  the  Pnorr  and  other  Principal  Citizens  be- 
^Tn  to  aPPrehend^^^^^^^  ftould  fall  together  by  the  ears,and  the  whole  City  come  to  be  dlv^• 
fed  HereCn  ^^h^^^^^^^^  themfelves  to  the  Po^.,defiring  he  would  interpofe  his  Autho- 
rltv  toaXTgethofc  differences  which  were  too  great  for  their  private  power  to  compoTc, 
The     r^^^^^^  and  preft  him  earneftly  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Domu  Ve;t 

The  f     l^"'.  ^^^^^^^^^      his  importunity,  pretended  he  hadno  prejudice  to  them  at  all,  and 
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bo:h  lidcs  rccir'cl.  Tius  accident  was  the  occalion  of  great  mifchief  •  the  whole  City 
(as  well  People  as  Nobility)  divided,  and  took  part  with  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  as  their 
iuciinations  directed  t.iem.  The  caief  of  the  Bianchi  were  the  Cerchi,  to  whom  the  Adi- 
maii,  the  Abbati^  part  ol  the  Jofiiighi,  the  Bardi,  Roffi,  Frefcoba/di,  Nerli,  Mannilliy  all  the 
tiie  oiiiL,  Gerrai  dini,  CavaLantij  Matefpni,  Bofiicht,  Gtandionati,  Vecchietti,  a.ndAr- 
riguelz.iy  joyn'ti  tiicmleives  ;  withthefe  lidcd  ieveralofthe  Populace  and  all  the  GhibiUne 
Faction  m  Fh  ence  j  ib  that  in  refpcd  of  their  Numbers,  they  feem'd  to  have  the  whole 
Government  ot  the  City.  The  Donati  on  tiie  other  iide  were  Heads  of  the  Nen,  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  reft  of  the  before  mentioned  Nobility,  who  were  not  engag'd  with  the 
Bianchi ;  and  beiide  chem,  all  the  Parz,iy  Bifdomini,  Manieriy  Bagnefijy  Jornaquinciy  Spiniy 
Buondelmcntt,  Gianfigliax^z^iy  and  Bruneltefchi :  Nor  did  this  humour  extend  it  felf  only  in 
the  City,  but  intettcd  the  whole  Country.  Infomuch  that  the  Captains  of  the  ArtSy  and 
fuchas  favour'd  the  and  were  Lovers  of  the  Commonwealth,  very  much  appre- 

hended leall  this  ne  w  diilradion  fliouid  prove  the  ruin  of  the  City,  and  the  reftauration 
of  the  Ghibilines.  Whereupon  they  fent  to  the  Pope,  befeeching  him  to  think  of  fome  re- 
medy, unlefshe  had  a  mind  that  City  (which  had  been  always  a  bulwark  to  the  Church) 
fliould  be  deftroy'd,  or  become  fubjed  to  the  Ghibilines.  To  gratifie  their  requeft,  the 
Pope  difpatch'd  Matteo  d'  Aquafparta  (a  Portugal  as  his  Legate  to  Florence,  who 

finding  the  Party  of  the  Bianchi  obftinate  and  untraftable,  as  prefuming  upon  the  ad- 
vantage or  their  NumbeiS,  he  left  Florence  in  an  anger,  and  interdifted  them  ;  fo  that 
the  Town  remam'd  in  more  confcifion  at  his  departure  than  he  found  it.    All  Parties  be- 
ing at  that  time  very  high,  and  difpofed  to  mifchief,  it  happened  that  feveral  of  the  Cer- 
chi and  Donati  meeting  at  a  Burial,  fome  words  pafs'd  betwixt  them,  and  from  words 
they  proceeded  to  blows,  but  no  great  hurt  done,  for  that  time.    Both  fides  being  re- 
turn'd  to  their  houfes,  the  Cerchi  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  fall  upon  the  Do- 
nati, and  in  conclufiou  they  went  in  great  numbers  to  attack  them  ;  but  by  the  courage 
oiCoifo  they  were  repell'd,  and  feveral  of  them  wounded.    Hereupon  the  City  fell  to 
their  Arms ;  th^  Laws  and  the  Magiftrate?  were  too  weak  to  conteft  with  the  fury  of 
both  Parties.  The  wifeft  and  beft  Citizens  were  in  perpetual  fear.  The  Donati  and  theic 
Friends  having  iefs  force,  were  more  anxious  and  follicitous  of  their  fafety,  to  provide  for 
it  as  wellas  waspoilible  :  At  a  meeting  of  Cor/o  with  the  heads  of  the  Neri,2indL  the  Captain 
of  the  Arts,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Pope  fhould  be  defircd  to  fend  them  fome  perfon  of 
the  Blood  Roval  to  reform  their  City,  fuppofing  that  way  the  moft  probable  to  fupprefs 
this  Bianchi.  The  Alfembly,  and  their  refolation  was  notified  to  the  Priori,  and  aggravated 
againft  the  adverfe  Party  as  a  confpiracy  againft  their  Freedom,  Both  Factions  being  in 
arms,  Dante,  and  the  reft  of  the  Signori  taking  courage,  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence 
caufing  the  people  to  put  themfelves  in  arms,  by  conjundion  of  feveral  out  of  the  Coun- 
try, they  forc'd  the  Heads  of  both  Parties  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  confin'd  Corfo,  Donati, 
and  feveral  of  the  Faftion  of  the  Neri  to  their  houfes  ;  and  that  their  proceedings  might 
feem  impartial,  they  committed  feveral  of  the  Bianchi,  who  afterwards  upon  plaufible 
pretences  were  difmifs'd.    Corfo  and  his  Accomplices  were  difcharg'd  likewife  ;  and 
fuppofing  his  Holinefs  to  be  their  Friend,  rook  a  Journey  to  Rome,  to  perfwade  himper- 
fonally  to  what  by  Letters  they  had  begg'd  of  him  before.    There  happen'd  to  be  at  the 
Pope's  Court  at  that  time  Charles  de  Valois  the  King  of  France  his  Brother,  call'd  into  /- 
taly  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  pafs  over  into  Sicily.    The  Pope  (upon  the  importunity  of 
xh^Florentine  Exiles)  thought  fit  to  fend  him  to  Florence,  to  remain  their  till  the  feafon  of 
the  year  ferv'd  better  for  his  tranfportation.    C/^-ar/^'y  arrived,  and  though  the  Bianchi    Charles  0^ 
(who  had  then  the  Supremacy)  w^s  jealous  of  him,  yet  being  Patron  of  the  Guelfs,  and  ^^0^''  ^^^^ 
deputed  thither  by  the  Pope,  they  durft  not  oppofe  his  coming  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  of°^/j^"„°j""^ 
to  oblige  him,  thev  gave  him  full  authority  to  difpofe  of  the  City  as  he  pleafed.  Charles 
was  no  fooner  invefted  with  his  Authority,  but  he  caufed  all  his  Friends  and  Partizans 
to  arm ;  which  gave  the  people  fo  great  a  jealoufie  that  he  would  ufurp  upon  their  Li- 
berties, that  they  alfo  put  themfelves  in  arms,  and  flood  ready  every  man  at  his  door  to 
refift  any  fuch  attempt.  TVit  Cerchi  and  the  chief  o( the  Bianchi  (having  had  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  hands  ?nd  manag'd  it  proudly)  were  become  generally  odious  ;  which  gave 
encouragement  to  Corfo  and  the  reft  of  the  Neri  who  were  banifli'd,  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence, be'ng  aiT-ired  that  Charles,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Companies  were  their  Friends. 
Whilft  their  fufpicion  of  Charles  had  put  the  City  in  arms,  Corfo,  his  Comrades,  and 
many  of  their  Followers,  enter'd  into  Florence  without  any  impediment  :   And  al- 
though Vert  de  Cerchi  was  perfwaded  tooppofe,  he  refufed  it,  and  told  them,  he  would 
leave  their  Chafti^^ment  to  the  People  of  Florence,  againft  whofe  intereft  Corfo  did 
come.  But  he  was  miftaken  in  his  meafures,  for  inftead  of  being  puniflied,  he  was  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  very  kindly  by  the  people  j  and  Veyi  was  forc'd  to  fly  for  his  fafety.  For  Corfo  having 
forc'd  his  entrance  at  the  Porta  Pintiy  drew  up  and  made  a  ftand  at  S.  Pietro  Magiori{ii  place 
not  far  from  his  Palace)  and  having  uniteci  with  fuchof  the  people,  and  his  Friends  asde- 
lired  Novelty,  and  were  come  thither  on  purpofe,-  the  firflthmg  hedid  was  todifcharge 
all  Prifoners  whatever  and  however  committed,  whether  by  private  or  publick  Authority. 
He  forced  the  Signori  to  return  privately  to  their  Houf.s,  and  eleded  a  certain  number 
(of  the  the  Fadion  of  the  Nen)  out  of  tlie  People,  to  fupply  their  places.  For  five  days 
together  they  ranfack'd  and  plunder'd  the  houfes  of  the  chief  of  the  Bianchi.  The  Cercln  and 
the  heads  of  that  Faftion,  feeing  the  people  for  the  mod  part  their  Enemies,  and  Charles 
none  of  their  Friend,  were  retir'd  out  of  the  City,  to  fuch  Caflles  as  they  had ;  and  where- 
as before  they  would  not  entertain  the  Counfel  of  the  Pope,  they  were  now  glad  lo  im- 
plore his  afliitance,  and  to  let  him  underftand  that  Charles  was  not  come  to  the  advan- 
tage, but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  City.    Whereupon  the  Pope  fent  his  Le  gate  Matteo  diA- 
qnafparta  to  Florence  the  fecond  time,  who  not  only  made  a  Peace  betvvixt  xhtCerchi  and 
Donatio  but  fortified  it  by  feveral  marriages  and  alliances.  Neverthekro  infuiMg  to  have 
the  Bianchi  participate  of  the  chief  Offices,  and  being  denied  by  the  Neri,  who  had  them 
in  polTelTion,  he  left  the  City  as  ill  fatisfied  as  before,  and  again  excommunicated  it  for  its 
difobedience.    Thus  both  Parties  continued  difcontenred.    The  Neri^  feeing  their  Ene- 
mies fo  near,  were  apprehenfive  leaft  by  their  deftruftion  tney  fliould  recover  the  honours 
and  authority  which  they  had  loft  j  and  as  if  thefe  fears  and  animofities  had  been  not 
fufficient  to  do  mifchief,  new  affronts  and  injuries  were  offer'd.    Nicolas  de  Cenhi,  be- 
ing going  with  fome  of  his  Friends  to  fome  of  his  houfes,  as  he  pafs'd  by  the  Ponte  ad 
Africo,  was  affaulted  by  Simon  fon  of  Corfu  Donati.    The  Conflidwas  fliarp,  and  on  ei- 
ther fide  deplorable,  for  Nicolas  v/iis  kill'd  upon  the  place,  and  Simon  fo  wounded,  that 
he  died  the  next  morning.    This  accident  diftui  b'd  the  whole  City  afi  efh  ;  and  though  the 
Neri  were  indeed  moft  culpable,  yet  they  were  proteded  by  the  Government,  and  be- 
fore judgment  could  be  obtain'd,  a  Confpiracy  was  difcover'd  between  the  Bianchi  and 
Piero  Terranti  (one  of  Charles  his  Barons)  with  whom  they  pradifed  privately  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  Government.   The  Plot  was  deteded  by  feveral  Letters  from  the  Cerchi  to 
the  faid  VierOy  though  fome  imagin'd  they  were  counterfeited  by  the  Donati,  to  divert  the 
infamy  they  had  incurred  by  the  aflaflination  of  Nicolas.  The  Cerchi  znd  all  their  Clan 
were  at  this  time  Prifoners  to  the  Donati  (and  among  the  reft  Dante  the  Poet)  their  E- 
ftates  were  confifcated,  and  their  Houfes  demolifli'd.    Their  Party,  with  feveral  of  the 
Ghibilinesy  that  had  joyn'd  therafelves  with  them,  were  difperfed  up  and  down  in  fun- 
dry  places,  attending  new  Troubles  to  better  their  condition    and  Charles  having  fi- 
nifli'd  what  he  defign'd  when  he  came  thither,  returned  to  the  Pope  in  purfuance  of  his  Ex- 
pedition into  Sicily y  in  which  he  managed  himfelf  with  no  more  prudence  than  he  had  done 
in  Florence ;  but  lofing  many  of  his  men,  he  went  back  into  France,  with  no  little  difhonour. 
New  Trou-  After  Charles  was  departed,  for  fome  time  Florence  was  quiet,  only  Corfo  was  difiatisfied, 
onedbv^c'lr  thinking  himfelf  in  authority  equal  to  his  deferts:  for  the  Government  being  ia 

Donati         the  hands  of  the  People,  he  believ'd  it  manag'd  by  fuch  are  were  much  his  inferiours. 

Moved  therefore  by  thefe  provocations,  to  varnifti  over  a  foul  defign  with  a  fair  pretence, 
he  calumniated  feveral  Citizens  who  had  had  charge  of  the  Publick  money,  for.imbezling 
of  it,  and  applying  it  to  their  private  ufe ;  giving  out  that  it  was  fit  they  fhould  be  inquir'd 
after,  and  punifli'd  :  feveral  of  his  mind  did  the  fame,  and  many  others  by  their  igno- 
rance and  credulity  wereperfwaded,  that  ^hztCorfo  did,  was  out  of  pure  care  and  affe- 
dion  to  his  Country.  On  the  other  fide,  the  perfonsaccufed,  having  the  favour  of  the  Peo- 
ple, ftood  upon  their  juftification,  and  fo  far  thefe  differences  proceeded,  that  after  feveral 
expoftulations,  and  civil  controverfies,  they  came  at  length  to  take  Arms.  On  one  fide 
there  were  Cor/o,  Lo^/m  Bifliop  of  Florence,  with  many  of  the  Nobility,  and  fome  of  the 
Commons.  On  the  other  fide  there  were  the  Signori,  and  the  greatcft  part  of  the  People  : 
fothat  there  was  fighting  in  many  places  of  the  City.  The  Signori,  perceiving  their  af- 
fairs in  fome  danger,  fent  to  Lucca  for  aid,  and  immediately  all  the  People  in  Lucca 
came  in  to  their  afiiftance;  by  whofe  fupervention  things  were  prefently  compofed,  the 
tumults  affwag'd,  and  the  People  continued  in  their  former  Liberty  and  Government, 
without  any  other  punifhment  of  the  Author  of  the  fcandal.  The  Pope  had  heard  of  the  tu- 
mults at  Florence,  and  fent  thither  Mco/aj  daPrato  his  Legate  to  appeafc  them,  who,  for 
hisquality,  learning  and  behaviour,  being  a  man  of  great  reputation,  he  quickly  obtain'd 
fuch  credit  with  the  People,  that  they  gave  him  authority  to  reform,  or  model  their 
Government  as  he  pleas'd.  Being  of  the  Ghibiline  Fadion,  he  was  inclined  to  call 
home  thofe  of  that  Party  who  were  banifh'd  :  But  firft  he  thought  it  convenient  to  in- 
j^ratiate  with  the  People,  by  reftoring  their  ancient  Companies,  which  Ad  added  as  much 
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ftrengch  to  their  interefl,  as  it  took  away  from  the  Noblefs.    When  he  had,  as  he  thought, 
fufficiently  oblig'd  the  multitude,  The  Legate  defign'd  to  call  home  the  Exiles,  and  try'd 
many  ways  to  etteft  it,  but  was  fo  far  from  fucceeding  in  any  of  them,  that  he  render'd 
himfelf  fafpeded  to  the  Governours,  was  forc'd  out  of  the  City,  and  leaving  all  in  con- 
fulion,  in  a  great  pafTion  he  excommunicated  it  at  his  departure.    Nor  was  this  City 
molefted  with  one  humour  only,  but  feveral  ;  there  being  at  once  the  fadions  betwixt 
the  Nobility  and  the  People,  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibilinesj  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri.  At 
that  time  all  the  City  was  in  Arms,  arid  many  Bickerings  happened.    Many  were  dif- 
con tented  at  the  Legates  departure,  being  willing  the  banifh'd  Citizens  fliould  return.  The 
Chief  of  them  who  rais'd  the  report  Were  the  Medici  and  the  Giugni,  who  (with  the  Le-  The  Meduf 
gate)  were  difcover'd  to  be  favourers  of  the  Rebels ;  in  the  interim  Skirmilhes  and  Ren-  and  Giusm 
counters  pafs'd  infeveral  places  of  the  Town,  and  to  add  to  their  Calamity^  a  Fire  broke 
out  in  the  Orto  S.  Michael  among  the  houfes  of  the  Abbatiy  from  thence  it  went  to  the 
houfes  of  the  Caponfacchj,  and  burn'd  them,  from  thence  to  the  houfes  of  the  Macci, 
Amierij  Tofchi,  Cipriani,  Lambent,  Cavdlcanti,  arid  all  the  new  Market  ;  from  thence  it 
pafs'd  to  the  Porta  S.  Maria,  burn'd  that,  and  then  wheeling  about  to  the  old  Bridge, 
it  confum'd  the  Palaces  of  the  Gherardini,  Pulci,  Amidei,  Lucardejt,  and  with  them  fo 
many  other  houfes,  that  the  number  of  all  that  were  confum'd  by  that  Fire,  amounted 
to  more  than  thirteen  hundred.    Some  were  of  opinion  it  began  by  accident  in  the  height 
of  the  Conflict.    Others  affirm  it  was  done  on  purpofe  by  Neri  Abbati,  Prior  of  S.  Piero 
Scharagio  (a  diifolute  and  mifchievous  perfon)  who  feeing  every  body  ingaged,  thought 
he  might  commit  a  piece  of  wickednefs  then,  which  no  body  fhould  be  able  to  remedy  j 
and  to  the  end  it  might  fucceed  the  better,  and  give  lefs  fufpicion  of  him,  he  fet  the 
houfes  of  his  own  party  on  fire,  where  he  could  do  it  v^ith  convenience.  Thefe  Conflids, 
and  this  Conflagration,  happen'd  in  July  1304.  at  which  time  Corfo  Donati'v/as  the  only 
perfon  who  did  not  arm  in  thofe  tumults;  and  not  without  reafon,  for  thereby  he  pre-  buffed""  o 
fumed  (when  weary  of  their  fighting  they  fliould  incline  to  an  agreement)  he  fliould  more         '  ^ 
eafily  be  chofen  Umpire  betwixt  them.  At  length  all  Arms  indeed  were  laid  down,  but 
more  that  they  were  tired,  and  weary  of  their  mireries,than  from  any  relentment  orconde- 
fcenfion  on  either  fide.   The  whole  confequence  of  all  was,  that  the  Rebels  were  not  fuf- 
fer'd  to  return,  and  the  Party  which  favour'd  them  was  forc'd  to  comply.  The  Legate  be- 
ing come  back  to  Rome,  and  underftanding  the  new  diftraftions  in  Florence,  perfuaded  the 
Pope,  that  if  he  defign'd  to  compofe  them,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  fend  for  twelve  of  the 
Principal  Malecontents  of  that  City,  which  being  the  nouriftiment  and  fomentors  of 
their  miferies,  their  miferics  would  ceafe  as  foon  as  they  were  remov'd.    The  Pope  took 
hisCounfel,  fent  for  twelve  of  the  chief  Citizens  (who  came  to  Rome  in  obedience  to  his 
fummons)  and  among  them  CorfoDonati  was  one.  Upon  the  departure  of  thefe  Citizens^ 
the  Legate  fignifi'd  to  the  Exiles,  that  now  was  their  time  (the  City  being  defl:itute  of 
their  Heads)  to  return.  Whereupon  the  Citizens  which  were  banifti'd,  getting  what  force 
together  they  were  able,  they  march'd  to  Florence,  enter'd  where  the  Walls  were  unfinifli'd, 
and  pafs'd  on  as  far  as  the  Piaz,z,a  of  S.  John.    It  was  a  remarkable  paffage  to  confider, 
that  thofe  people  who  fought  in  their  behalf  whilft  humbly  and  unarmed  they  begged  to 
be  admitted,  feeing  them  come  forcibly  into  the  City  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands^ 
turn'd  againft  them  immediately,  and  joining  with  the  people,  beat  them  out  of  the  City. 
This  Enterprize  was  loft  by  leaving  part  of  their  forces  at  Laflra,  and  not  attending  the 
arrival  of  7o/o/e«o  Ui^er?/,  who  was  coming  from  P/yZo/V?  with  three  hundred  horfe ;  but 
fuppofing  Expedition  of  greater  importance  to  their  fuccefs,  than  fl:rength,  they  found 
(as  many  had  done  before)    That  delay  takes  a-way  the  opportunity,  and  celerity  the  forces 
The  Rebels  repuls'd,  Florence  returned  to  its  old  Divifions.    To  lefl'en  the  Authority 
of  the  Cavalcanti,  the  People  affaulted  and  took  from  them  the  Caftle  of  Stinche  in  the: 
Val  di  Greve,  which  had  belonged  anciently  td  that  family  ;  and  becaufe  thofe  who  were 
taken  in  this  Caftle  were  the  firft  which  were  put  in  the  new  built  Prifons,  that 
Building  took  its  name  from  the  Caftle  from  whence  they  came,  was  called  le  Stinche 
from  thence,  and  is  called  fo  to  this  day.    After  this,  thofe  who  had  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  hands  re-eftabliflied  the  Companies  of  the  People  ;  gave  them  the  En- 
figns  which  had  been  us'd  at  firft  under  the  difcipline  of  the  Arts.    The  Captains,  the 
Gonfalonieri  of  the  Companies,  and  the  College  of  the  Signori  were  call'd,  and  Orders 
were  given  that  they  fliould  aflift  the  Signoria  or  Senate  at  all  times,  in  time  of  Com- 
motion or  Injury,  with  their  Swords,  and  in  time  of  Peace  with  their  Counfels.   To  the 
two  old  Governours  they  added  another  call'd  Ejfecutore,  whofe  Office  it  was  by  conjun- 
ftion  with  the  Gonfalonieri  to  reftrain  and  correfh  the  infolence  of  the  Grandees.    In  the 
mean  tims  the  Pope  dying,  Corfo  and  his  fellow  Citizens  teturn'd  from  Rome,  and 
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might  have  liv'd  quietly,  had  not  the  infatiablenefs  of  Corfu's  ambitioircreated  new- 
troubles.    To  gain  reputation,  it  was  always  his  cuftom  to  oppofe  the  fentiment  ot  che 
Nobility  in  whatever  was  proposed ;  and  which  way  he  obferved  the  people  to  enciine, 
thither  he  conftantly  directed  his  Authority,  to  work  himlelf  into  their  favour ;  fo  that 
in  all  Innovations  and  Controverfies  he  was  the  Head    all  perfons  re-forting  to  him  who 
had  any  thing  extraordinary  in  defign.    Hereupon  he  became  fo  odious  to  feveral  coa- 
fiderable  Citizens,  that  the  fadion  of  the  Ntri  fubdivided,  and  fell  into  open  diviHon 
Corfo  Dotiati.  among  themfelves,  becaufe  Corfo  made  ufe  of  private  Force  and  Authority,  and  of  fuch 
Perfons  as  were  enemies  to  the  State.  Yet  fuch  was  the  Awe  and  Majefty  of  his  Perlon, 
that  every  body  fear'd  him ;  to  deprive  him  of  the  peoples  favour  (which,  that  way,  was  ea- 
fily  difengaged)  it  was  given  out  that  he  defign'd  upon  the  Government,  and  mean  c  to  make 
himfelfKing:  Which  from  his  extravagant  way  of  living  was  credible  enough,  and  much 
confirmed  when  afterwards  he  married  a  daughter  of  Uguccione  della  Faggivola,  chief  of  the 
Bianchi  and  Ghibilinesy  and  the  moft  powerful  Perfon  in  the  City.    This  Alliance  was  no 
fooner  known  among  his  enemies,  but  his  adverfaries  took  Arms,  and  the  people  for  that 
reafon  were  fo  far  from  appearing  in  his  defence,  that  the  greatet  part  of  them  joyn'd  with 
his  enemies.  The  Chief  of  his  enemies  (and  who  were  at  the  head  of  them)  were  Rojfo  della 
Tofa,  Paz,z,ino  de  Paz.z,o,  Geri  Spini,  and  Berto  Brimelkfchi.  They,  their  followers  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  people,  ran  with  their  Swords  drawn  to  the  foot  of  the  Palace  of  the  ^z^- 
noriyby  whofe  order  an  accufation  was  preferred  loPkroBtancht  Captain  of  tlie  people,againfl 
Corfoy  as  a  perfon  who  (by  the  affiftance  of  L^«tc/o«£>)  confpired  to  be  King.  Upon  this  im- 
peachment he  was  fummon'd,and  refufing  to  appear,  was  declared  a  Rebel  for  his  Contuma- 
Condemned  cy;  there  having  been  but  two  hours  time  betwixt  the  accufation  and  fentence  :  judgment 
pronounc'd,  thei'/g«on,withthefeveral  Companies  of  the  people  (their  Banners  difplay'd) 
went  prefently  to  apprehend  him.  Corfo  on  the  other  fide  not  at  all  difmay 'd  either  at  thefe- 
verity  of  the  fentence,  the  authority  of  the  Signori,  nor  the  unconftancy  of  his  friends  (who 
had  many  of  them  forfaken  him)  fell  to  fortifying  his  houfe,  hoping  to  have  defended  hira- 
felf  there  till  Uguccione  (to  whom  he  had  fent  word  of  his  condition)  fliould  come  to  his 
refcue.  His  houfes  and  avenues  were  fortifi'd  and  barricado'd  by  him,  and  ilrengthen'd 
with  fuch  Garrifons  of  his  friends,  that  though  the  people  were  very  numerous  and  prefs'd 
hard  tohaveenter'd  them,  they  could  not  prevail.  The  Conflid  was  fmart,  many  kiirdand 
wounded  on  both  fides,  and  the  people  finding  there  was  no  entrance  that  way  by  force, 
got  into  the  houfes  of  his  Neighbours,  and  through  them  they  brake  unexpededly  into  his. 
Corfo  finding  himfelf  invironM  by  his  Enemies,  and  no  hopes  of  relief  from  Uguccione,  di- 
fpairing  of  Victory,  he  refolv'd  to  try  what  was  poflible  for  hisEfcape,-  advancing  there- 
fore with  Gberardo  Bondim  and  feveral  other  his  mofl:  faithful  and  valiant  friends,  he  charg'd 
fo  furioufiy  upon  his  Enemies,  that  he  brake  them,  and  made  his  way  thorowthcm  (fight- 
ing) out  of  the  Porta  della  Croce  :  Neverthelefs  being  purfu'd,  Gherardo  was  flain  by  Boccacio 
Cavicciulli  upon  the  Ajrica,  and  Corfo  was  taken  Prifoner  at  Rouez^ano  by  certain  Spanifli 
horfemen  belonging  to  the  Signoria.    But  difdaining  the  fight  of  his  victorious  Enemies, 
and  to  prevent  the  torments  which  they  would  probably  inflift,  as  they  were  bringing 
him  back  towards  Florence,  he  threwhimfelf  oft  his  horfe,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  by  one  of 
His  Death,  ^he  Company,  his  body  was  gather'd  together  by  the  Monks  of  S.  Sahi,  and  bury'd,  but 
without  any  folemnity.    This  was  the  fad  End  of  that  Magnanimous  Perfon,  to  whom 
his  Country,  and  the  Neri,  ow'd  much  both  of  their  good  fortune  and  ill ;  and  doubtlefs 
had  his  mind  been  more  moderate,  his  memory  would  have  been  more  iionourable; 
however  he  deferves  a  place  amongfl;  the  belt  Citizens  this  City  did  ever  produce,  though 
indeed  the  turbulency  of  his  Spirit  caus'd  his  Country  and  Party  both  to  forget  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  at  length  procur'd  his  death,  and  many  mifchiet^to  them.  U<^uc- 
lione  coming  to  the  relief  of  his  Son  in  Law  as  far  as  Remoli,  and  hearing  he  was  taken 
by  the  people,  prcfuming  he  could  do  him  no  good,  to  fave  his  own  flake,  he  returned 
back  as  he  came. 

J 308,  ^^^fi  being  dead  in  the  year  1508,  all  tumults  ceas'd,  and  every  body  liv'd  quietly  till 
news  was  brought  that  Amgo  the  Emperor  was  come  into  Italy  with  all  the  Florentine  Exiles 
in  his  Company,  whom  he  had  promis'd  to  reinftate  on  their  own  Country.  To  obviate  this, 
and  lellen  the  number  of  their  Enemies,thcMagiftrates  thought  fit  of  themfelves  to  reinvitc 
all  thofe  who  had  been  rebels,  but  fomc  few  which  were  particulary  excepted.  Thofc  which 
were  excepted,  were  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ghibilmes,  and  fomc  of  the  faftion  of  the  Bian* 
chi,  among  whicii  were  Dante  Aleghieri, the  Sons  of  Feri  de  Cerchi  and  Giano  della  Bella.  They 
fent  likewife  to  dcfire  the  afliftance  oi  Robert  King  Naples,  but  not  prevailing  in  an 
amicable  way  without  terms,  they  gave  him  the  Government  of  their  City  for  five 
years,  upon  condition  he  would  defend  them  as  his  fubjeds.  The  Emperor  in  his  pafiage 
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came  to  Pifaj  and  horn  thence  coafting  along  the  fliore,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
Crovvn'd  in  the  year  1 3 1 2  ^   after  which,  addrcfling  himfelf  to  the  fubdndion  of  the 
Florentines,  he  marcht  by  the  .way  of  Perugia  and  Arez,z,o  to  Florence,  and  polled  himfelf 
with  his  Army  at  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Salvi,  where  he  continued  Hfty  days  without  any 
confiderable  exploit.    Defpairing  of  fuccefs  againft  that  City,  he  mov'd  to  Pifa^  confede- 
rated with  the  King  of  Sicily  to  make  an  Etiterprize  upon  Naples,  and  march'd  forward 
with  his  Army;  but  whilft  he  thought  himfelf  fure  of  Vittory,  and  Robert  gave  himfelf 
for  loft  the  Emperor  died     £/^0M0«w«fo,  and  that  Expedition  mifcarned.    Not  long 
after  it  fell  out  that  Ugtucione  became  Lord  of  Pifa,  and  by  degrees  of  Lucca,  where  he 
joyn'd  himfelf  with  the  Gbibilines,  and  by  the  aiTiftance  of  that  fadion,  committed  great 
depredations  upon  the  Neighbours.  The  Florentines  to  free  themfelves  from  his  Excurd- 
ons  defir'd  Kmg  R  bert  that  his  Brother  P/Vj'O  might  have  the  Command  of  their  Army. 
In  the  mean  time  Uguccione  was  not  idle.  To  increafe  his  numbers,  and  extend  his  domi- 
nion, partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  he  had  poflcfs'd  himfelf  of  many  ftrong  Ca- 
ftles'in  the  Vallies  of  Arno,  and  Nievole,  and  having  advanc'd  fo  far  as  to  befiege  Monte 
Catani,  the  Florentines  thought  it  neceflary  to  relieve  it,  left  otherv/ife  that  Conflagra- 
tion flioiild  confume  their  whole  Country.  Having  drawn  together  a  great  Army,  they 
march'd  into  the  Val  di  Nievole,  gave  battel  to  Uguccione,  and  after  a  fharp  fight,  were  de- 
feated.In  the  battel,  they  loft  2000  men  befides  Piero  the  King's  Brother,  whofe  body  could 
never  be  found.  Nor  was  the  Vidory  on  Uguccione's  fide  without  fome  qualification,  he  ha- 
vin*'  loft  one  of  his  Sons,  and  feveral  Officers  of  Note.  After  this  difafter,  the  Florentines 
fortifi'd  at  home  as  much  as  they  could,  and  King  Rolen  {^wt  them  a  new  General  call'd 
the  Conte  di  Andrea,  with  the  title  of  Conte  Novello.   By  his  deportment  (or  rather  by  the 
Genius  of  thz  Florentines,  whofe  property  it  is  to  increafe  upon  every  fettlement,  and  to  fall 
afterwards  into  faft^ons  upon  every  accident)  notwithftanding  their  prefent  War  with  L^«c-  ^New  cU- 
cione,  they  divided  again,  and  fome  were  for  King  Rvbert,  and  others  againft  him.    The  vifions. 
chief  of  his  Adverfarics  wevc  Simon  della  Tofa,  the  Magalotti,  and  other  popular  Families, 
who  had  greateft  intereft  in  the  Government.    Thefe  perfons  fent  firft  to  France,  and 
then  into  German],  to  raifc  Men,  and  invite  Ofticers,  that  by  their  affiftance  they  might 
be  able  to  rid  themfelves  of  their  new  Goverrnour  the  Conte.    But  their  fortune  was  ad- 
verfe,  and  neither  could  be  procur'd.    Neverthelefs  they  gave  not  their  Enterprize  over, 
though  they  had  been  difippointed  both  in  Germany  and  France;  they  found  out  an  Of- 
ficer in  Agobbio;  having  drn'cn  out  Kin^  Robert's  Governour,  they  fent  for  L^m^/o  from 
Agobbio,    and    made    him    EJfecntore,  ( or    indeed  Executioner)   giving   him  ab~ 
foiute  power  over  their  whole  City.    Laudo  being  naturally  cruel  and  avaritious,  i.atidode 
march'd  with  arm'd  men  up  and  down  the  City,  plundering  this  place,  and  killing  in  ^gohhh 
that,  as  thofe  who  Tent  for  him  gave  him  direftions;  and  not  content  with  this  info- 
lence,  he  coyn'd  falfe  money  wqth  the  Florentine  ftamp,  and  no  man  had  the  power  to 
oppofe  it .  to  fuch  [^landeur  was  he  arriv'd  by  the  diflention  of  the  Citizens.  Miferable 
certainly,  and  mncn  to  be  lamented  was  the  Condition  of  this  City,  which  neither  the 
Confcquences  of  their  former  divifions,  their  apprehcnfion  of  Uguccione,  nor  the  Au- 
thoritv  of  a  King  was  fufHcient  to  unite.    Abroad  they  were  infefted  by  Uguccione;  at 
home'they  were  pillag'd  by  Lflwd'o ;  and  yet  no  reconciliation.    The  King's  Friends, 
many  of  the  Nobility,  feveral  great  men  of  the  Populace,  and  all  the  Guelfs,  were 
Enemies  to  latuh  and  his  party.    Neverthelefs,  the  Adverftiry  having  the  Authority  itl 
his  hand,  they  could  not  without  manifeft  danger  difcover  themfelves;  however,  that 
they  mi£?ht  not  be  deficient  in  what  they  were  able  to  do  towards  the  freeing  themfelves 
of  fo  diflionourable  a  Tyranny,  they  writ  privately  to  King  Robert,  to  intreat  that  he 
would  make  Conte  Guide  da  BiittejoUe  his  Lieutenant  in  Florence.    The  King  granted 
their  req'ieft,  fent  the  Conte  to  them  forthwith,  and  the  adverfe  party  (though  the 
Sigttori  alfo  were  Enemies  to  the  King)  had  not  the  Courage  to  oppofe  him.    But  the 
Conte  for  all  that,  had  not  much  Authority  conferr'd,  becaufe  the  Signori,  and  Gonfalo- 
nier i  of  the  Companies  were  favourers  of  Laudo  and  his  accomplices.    During  thefe  trou- 
bles in  F/orm^,  the  daughter  of  Alberto  coming  out     Germany,  pafs'd  by  the  City  in  her 
way  to  her  husband  Charles  Son  to  King  Robert.    She  was  very  honourably  receiv'd  by 
fuch  as  were  friends  to  the  King,  vvho  complaining  to  her  of  the  fad  Condition  of  their  City, 
and  the  Tyranny     Laudo  and  his  party,  flie  promised  her  affiftance,  and  by  the  help 
of  her  interpofition,  and  fuch  as  were  fent  thither  from  the  King,  the  Citizens  were  re- 
concil'd,  Laudo  dcnos'd  from  his  Authority,  and  fent  home  to  Agobbio  full  of  treafure 
and  blood.    Latido  being  gone,  they  fell  to  Reform,  and  the  Signoria  was  confirni'd  by 
the  King  for  three  years  longer;  and  becaufe  before  there  were  VII  in  the -Senate  of 
Liudo's  party,  VI  new  were  chofen  of  the  King's,  and  they  continu'd  XIII  for  fome  time; 
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but  they  were  reduced  afterwards  to  VII,  their  old  number.    About  this  time  Uguccione 
c.ijlrticcio   was  driven  out  o(  Lucca,  and  Pz/a,  and  Caftruccio  Caflracanty  a  Citizen      Lucca,  fuc- 
caftracani.     needed  him  in  the  Government ;  and  being  a  brave  and  couragious  young  Gentleman, 
and  fortunate  in  all  his  Undertakings,  in  a  lliort  time  he  made  himfcif  Chief  of  the 
Ghibi line  h6tion  in  Tufcany.    For  this  caufe,  laying  afide  their  private  difcords,  the  F'6- 
remines  for  feveral  years  made  it  their  bufinels,  firft  to  obftrud  the  growth  of  Caflyuc- 
cws  Power,  and  afterwards,  (in  cafe  he  fhould  grow  powerful  againft  their  will)  to 
confider  which  way  they  were  to  defend  themfelvesagahifl  him:  and  that  the  Siguon 
might  deliberate  with  more  Counfel,  and  execute  with  more  Authority,  they  created 
XII  Citizens  (which  theycall'd  Z^kow/^wow/k;")  without  whofe  advice  and  concurrence  tlie 
Signori  were  not  to  do  any  thing  of  importance.  In  the  meantime  the  Authority  of  King 
Robert  expir'd  ;  the  Government  devolv'd  once  more  upon  the  City,  which  fet  up  the  old 
Reciori  and  Magiftrates  as  formerly,  and  their  fear  of  Cajlruccio  kept  them  Friends,  and 
united.  Caftruccio  after  many  brave  things  performed  againft  the  Lords  oiLugmiani,  fat 
down  before  Prato:  The  Florentines  alarm'd  at  the  news,  refolv'd  to  relieve  it,  and  lliut- 
ting  up  their  Shops,  they  got  together  in  a  confus'dand  tumultuous  manner  about  20000 
Foot  and  i  joo  Horfe ;  and  to  lellen  the  force  of  Caftruccio  and  add  to  their  own.  Procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  Signori,  that  what  ever  Rebel  of  the  Guelfs  fiiould  come  in  to 
the  relief  of  Prato,  Ihould  be  reftor'd  afterwards  to  his  Country  :  Upon  Which  Procla- 
mation more  than  4000  ot  the  Guelfs  came  in  and  Joyned  with  them,  by  which  acceflion, 
their  Army  being  become  formidable,  they  march'd  with  all  fpeed  towards  Prato,  but 
Caftruccio,  having  no  mind  to  hazard  a  Battel  againil  fo  confiderable  a  force,  drew  off  and 
retreated  to  Lucca.    Upon  his  retreat,  great  Controverfie  arofe  in  the  Army  betwixt  the 
Nobility  and  the  People.  The  People  would  have  purfued,  and  fought,  in  hopes  to  have 
overcome  and  deflroyed  him;  the  Nobility  would  return,  alledging  they  had  done  e- 
nough  already  in  expofing  Florence  for  the  relief  of  Prato.    That  there  being  a  neceflity 
for  that,  it  was  well  enough  done,  but  now,  no  neceffity  being  upon  them,  little  to  be 
gotten,  and  much  to  be  loft, Fortune  was  nottobe  tempted,nor  the  Enemy  to  be  follow'd. 
Not  being  able  to  accord  among  themfelves,  the  bufinefs  was  referred  to  the  .S/^«orz',  which 
confifting  of  Nobility  and  Commons,  they  fell  into  the  fame  difference  of  opinion,  which 
being  known  to  the  City,  they  aflembled  in  great  multitudes  in  the  Fiaix-a,  threatning 
the  Nobility  highly,  till  at  laft  they  condefcended.    But  their  refolution  coming  too  late, 
and  many  conftrain'd  to  joyn  in  it  againft  their  perfwafions,  the  Enemy  had  time,  and 
drew  fafely  oft  to  Lucca.    This  difference  put  the  people  into  fuch  a  huff  againft  the 
Nobility,  the  Siguori  refusM  to  perform  the  Promife  they  made  to  the  Rebels  which 
came  in  upon  Proclamation,  which  the  Rebelsperceiving,  they  refolv'd  to  be  before  hand, 
if  polTible,  and  accordingly  prefented  themfelveS  at  the  Gates  of  the  City  tO;be  admitted 
before  the  Army  came  up ;  but  their  defign  being  fufpefted,  mifcarryed.  and  they  were 
beaten  back  by  thofe  who  were  left  in  the  Town  :  To  try  if  they  could  obtain  that  by  trea- 
ty, which  they  could  not  compafs  by  force,  they  fent  eight  Ewlajjadors  to  th^ Sigmri ,  to' 
commemorate  to  them  the  Faith  they  had  given  ;  the  dangers  they  had  run  thereupon ; 
and  that  it  could  not  be  unrcafonablethey  fiiould  have  their  promifed  reward.    The  Nobi- 
lity thought  themfelves  obliged,  having  promis'd  them  particularly  as  wellas  theiV^«on',and 
therefore  employ 'd  all  their  intereft  for  the  advantage  of  the  Rebels ;  but  the  Commons  (be- 
ing inrag'd  that  the  Enterprize  againft  Caftruccio  was  not  profccuted  as  it  might  have  been) 
would  not  confent;  which  turned  afterwards  to  the  great  fiiame  and  diftionour  of  the  City. 
The  Nobility  being  many  of  them  difguftcd  thereat,  endeavoured  that  by  force,  which 
was  denyed  them  upon  applications ;  and  agreed  with  the  Guelfs,  that  if  they  would 
attempt  their  entrance  without,  they  would  take  up  Arms  in  their  affiftance  within  ;  but 
their  Plot  being  difcover'd  the  Day  before  it  was  to  be  executed,  when  the  banifti'dCz^e/rjr 
came  to  make  their  attack,  they  found  the  City  in  Arms,  and  all  things  fo  well  difpos'd 
to  repell  them  without,  and  fupprefs  thofe  within,  that  none  of  them  durft  venture,  audfo 
the  Kntctprizc  was  given  over  without  any  effort.    Tlie  Rebels  being  departed,  it  wa$ 
thought  fit  thofe  Pcrfons fiiould  be  punifli'd  whoinvitedthcmthither ;  neverthelefs  though 
every  body  could  point  at  the  Delinquents,  yet  nobody  durft  name  them,  much  moreac- 
cufe  them.    That  the  truth  might  impartially  be  known,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Names 
of  the  Offenders  fiiould  be  written  down;  and  delivered  privately  to  the  Captain ; 
which  bcino;  done,  the  Pcrfons  accufed  were  Amerigo  Donati,  Teghiaw  Frtfcobaldi,  and  Lo*- 
teringo  Gberardini,  whofe  J.idgcs  being  now  more  favourable  than  (perhaps)  their  crime 
deferv'd,  they  were  only  condcmnM  to  pay  a  Sum  of  Money,  and  came  oft'. 

The  tumults  in  Floroice  upon  the  alarm  by  the  Rebels,  demonftratcd  clearly  that  to 
the  Company  of  the  People  oncCaptain  wasnot  fufRcient  ;and  tlicfefore  '"c  was  ordered  for 
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the  Future,  that  every  Company  fliould  have  three  or  four,  and  every  Gonfalonier  two  or 
three  joyn'd  to  them,  which  ftiouldbe  call'd  Penmmeriy  that,  in  cafe  of  necelllty,  where  the 
whole  Company  could  not  be  drawn  out,  part  of  it  might  appear  under  one  of  the  faid 
Officers.  And  as  it  happens  in  all  Commonwealths,  after  any  great  accident,  fome  or  0- 
ther  of  the  old  Laws  are  abrogated,  and  others  reviv'd  to  fupply  them,  fo  the  Signona 
being  at  firfl  but  occalional  and  temporary,  the  Senators  and  Colkgi  then  in  being  (having 
the  power  in  their  hands^  took  Authority  upon  themfelves  to  make  a  Council  of  th^Sig- 
■Kori,  which  fiiould  fit  forty  Months  for  the  future,  their  Names  being  to  be  put  into  a  The  Coun- 
Purfe,  and  drawn  out  every  two  Months.    But  for  as  much  as  many  of  the  Citizens  were      of  the  ^ 
jealous  their  Names  were  not  in  the  Purfe,  there  was  a  new  hnborfation  before  the  forty  fjfr'y  monthj 
Months  began.  Hence  it  was,thecuftom  of  the  Purfe  had  its  Original,  and  was  us*d  in  the  whereas  be-  ' 
Creation  of  their  Magiftrates,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whereas  formerly  they  werecho-  ^'cre  it  was 
fen  by  a  Council  of  the  Succelfors,  as  the  term  of  the  Office  began  to  expire.  At  firft  this  occafional. 
way  of  eledion  was  call'd  Imborfntioni,  and  afterwards  Squittini.  And  becaufe  every  three, 
or  atmoft  five  years,  thiscuftom  was  to  beus'd,  it  was  thought  they  had  prevented  great  Eleftion  of 
mifchiefs  to  the  City,  occalion'd  by  multitude  of  Competitors,  and  tumults  at  every  e-  ^^^^f^lf^ 
leftion  of  Magiftrates,  which  tumults  being  to  be  corrediedno  way  (in  their  Judgments) 
fo  readily,  they  pitched  upon  this,  not  difcerning  the  evils  which  they  conceal'd  under  fo 
fmall  a  convenience.    It  was  now  in  the  year  1325,  when  Cnftruccio  having  feiz'd  on  ,  , 

Pifioiay  was  grown  fo  confiderable,  that  the  Florentines  f  jealous  of  his  greatnefs)  refolv'd 
before  he  had  fettled  his  new  conqueft,to  fall  upon  him,  and  recover  it  fif  poffible)  out 
of  his  hands.  Whereupon  of  Citizens  and  their  Friends  they  alVsmbled  20000  Foot,  and 
3000  Horfe,  and  encamp'd  before  Alto  Pafcio,  by  taking  it,  to  render  the  relief  of  Pijloici 
the  more  difficult.  The  Florentines  took  that  Pafs,  and  when  they  had  done,they  march'd 
towardsZ.«cca,  foraging  and  wafting  the  Country.   But  by  the  Imprudence  and  Treache- 
ry of  their  Commander,  little  progrefs  was  made.  This  Perfon  (call'd  Ramondo  da  Car- 
dona)  obferving  the  Florentines  to  have  been  \  ery  liberal  of  their  Liberty,  and  to  have 
conferr'd  the  Government  fometimcsupon  Kings,  foraetimesupon  Legates,  and  fometimes 
upon  more  inferiour  Perfons ;  he  thought  with  himfelf,  that  if  he  could  bring  them  into  any 
exigence,  or  diftrefs,  it  might  eafily  fall  out  that  they  would  make  him  their  Prince  j  to  this 
purpofe  he  frequently  delir'd  and  prefs'd  to  have  the  fame  Authority  inverted  in  him  in  ' 
the  City,  as  he  had  in  the  Army,  othcrwife  he  could  not  require  nor  exped  that  Obe- 
dience which  was  neceiTary  for  a  General.    The  Florentines  not  hearing  on  that  Ear,  their    Ramindu  di 
Captain  proceeded  but  llowly,  neglecting  his  time,  as  much  as  Caftruccio  improv'd  it  j  for  ^g'^j^^f^^^ 
Caftruccio  having  procur'd  fupplies  from  the  Vtfcontiy  and  other  Princes  of  Lbnibardy,  and 
made  himfelf  ftrong,  Ramondo  (who  before  loft  his  opportunity  of  conquering  for  want  of 
fidelity)  now  loft  the  poffibility  of  preferving  himfelf,  for  want  ofdifcretion  ;  for  march- 
ing up  and  down  lazily  with  his  Army,  he  was  overtaken  by  Caftruccio  near  Alto  Pafcio, 
aliaulted,  and  after  a  long  fight,  broken  to  pieces;  in  which  Action  many  Florentines  were 
taken  Prifoners  and  Kill'd,  and  their  General  among  the  reft,  who  receiv'd  the  teward  of 
his  Infidelity  arjd  ill  Counfel  from  Fortune  her  felf,  which  had  been  niore  properly  beftow'd 
by  the  hands  of  the  Florentines.  The  calamities  which  Caflruccio  introduced  upon  the  Floren- 
tines after  his  Vidory  ;  the  Depradatibns,  Imprifonments,  Ruines,  and  Burnings,  are  not 
to  be  exprefsM ;  having  no  Body  to  oppofe  him,  for  feveral  Months  together,  he  went 
where,  and  did  what  he  had  a  mind  to,  and  the  Florentines  thought  themfeh  es  happy  (af- 
ter fucha  defeat)  if  they  could  fave  the  City.    Neverthelefs  they  were  not  fo  defparately 
Iow,butthey  made  great  provifions  of  Money.rais'd  what  Soldiers  was  pofllble,  and  fent  to 
their  Friends  for  afllftance  ,•  but  no  providence  wasfufficient  againft  fuch  an  Enemy:  they 
were  forced  therefore  to  make  choice  of  Carlo  Duke  of  Calabria  (the;  Son  of  King  Robert) 
to  be  their  Sovereign ;  if  it  would  pleafe  him  to  undertake  their  defence  ;  for  that  Family 
having  been  us'd  to  the  Supremacy  of  that  City,  they  promis'd  hini  rather  their  Obedience, 
than  Friendfhip.  But  Carlo  being  perfon^lly  imploy'd  in  the  Wars  of  Sicily,  he  fent  Gual- 
tieri  (a  French  Man  and  )  Duke    Athens,  to  take  poifeffion  in  his  behalf.  Me  as  his  Mafter's     The  Duke 
Lieutenant,  took  poffeiTion  of  the  Government,  and  created  Magiftrates  ashe  pleas'd.  Not-  of^themGo-^ 
withftanding  his  behaviour  was  fo  modeft,  andin  a  manner  fo  contrary  to  hisown  Nature, 
every  one  lov'd  him.  rfaving  finifli'd  his  War  in  Sicily  ,  Charles  came  with  a  thoufand  ' 
Horfe  to  Florence,  and  made  his  entry  in  july  1:^26.  His  arrival  gave  fome  impediment 
toC/?/?>«fc;o,andkept  himfrom  rummagingupand  down  theCountry  with  that  freedom  and 
fecurity  which  he  had  formerly  done,    fiut  what  the  City  {jain'd  abroad,  it  loft  at  home, 
andwhen  their  Enemies  were  reftrain'd,  they  became  expos'd  totheinfolenceandoppreffi- 
on  of  their  Friends :  for  the  Signori  ading  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the  Duke  in  a 
years  time  he  drain'd  the  City  of  four  hundred  thoufand  Floria^j  though  in  the  Articles  of 
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agreement  it  was  exprefly  provided  he  fliould  not  exceed  200000.  So  great  were  the  Impo- 
fitions  which  he,  or  his  Father  laid  upon  the  Town;  and  yet  asif  thefe  were  too  few  their 
miferies  were  increas'd  by  an  accumulation  or  new  jealoulies,  and  new  enemies.    For  the 
Ghibilines  of  Lomhardy  were  fo  feartul  of  C-^r/w  advance  into  Jvfcany,  that  Galiaz,z.o  Vif- 
Lodtht     comif  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  oi'  Lo7nl>ardy,  with  Money  and  faif  Promifes  perfwaded 
clu'd°^'^    leiij/j  of  £^zx;rt/-vz,  (who  had  beeneleded  p'mpcror  againJt  the  Pope's  will)  to  pafs  into 
Va/y.  ^^^l^  ^'i'^^       Army.    Being  arriv'd  in  Lombardy,  he  pafs'd  forward  into  Tttfcany,  made 

himfelf  Mafter  of       by  the  afliftance  oiCaftruccio,  and  having  receiv'd  a  confiderable 
fupply  of  Money  there,  he  march'd  on  towards  Rome:  Whereupon  Charles  (being  fear- 
ful of  his  Kingdom)  and  leaving  Philippo  da  Saginmtto  his  Lieutenant  in  Florence  went 
home  with  the  Force  he  brought  with  him.    Upon  his  departure,  Caflnucio  kiz'd  upon 
Pifa^  and  the  Floreminesgot  Pi/loia  by  ftratagem :  Cnjirticcio  march'd  immediately  to  reco- 
ver it,  fat  down  before  it,  and  manag'd  his  bufinefs  with  fo  much  conduct  and  refolution 
that  though  the  Florentines  made  many  attempts  to  relieve  it,  both  by  infults  upon  his 
Army,  and  incurfions  into  his  Country,  their  Attacks,  and  their  diligences  were  all  in- 
effedual ;  they  could  not  pofllbly  remove  him  ;  for  fo  Hrmly  was  he  refolv'd  to  chaftife 
the  P/JIoians,  and  weaken  the  Florentines,  that  the  Pijloians  were  conftrain'd  to  furrendet' 
and  receive  him  once  more  for  their  Lord  ;  by  which  A6i:ion,as  he  contra<3:ed  much  Ho- 
The  Death  nour  and  Renown,  fohe  thereby  contracted  fo  much  Sicknefsand  Infirmity  that  he  di- 

upon  his  return  to  Lucca.    And,  becaufe  one  ill  or  good  accidentgoes  fel- 
oScalabris  alone  ;  Charks  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Lord  of  Florence  died  at  Naples  much  about 

the  fame  time;  fothat  in  a  very  fmall  fpace  the  Florentines  were  freed  from  the  opprellion 
of  the  one,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  the  other.  They  were  no  fooner  free,  but  they  fell 
New  Re-  to  reforming,  nuU'd  all  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  ancient  Councils,  and  created 
ormation.  ^^^^  ntw,  one  of  them  confifting  of  three  hundred  of  the  Commons,  the  other  oftwo  hun- 
dred both  Commons  and  Gentlemen;  the  firft  was  caird  the  Council  of  the  People,  and 
the  fecond  the  Common  Council. 

The  Emperor  being  arriv'd  at  Rome,  he  created  an  Anti-pope;  decreed  many  things  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Church ;  and  attempted  more,  which  he  was  notable  to  carry  ;  that  fo 
at  length  he  removed  (with  no  little  difgrace)  from  Rome  to  Pifa,  where,  either  dif- 
daining  his  Conduct,  or  for  want  of  their  Pay,  eight  hundred  German  Horfe  mutiny 'd, 
fortihed  themfelves  at  Monte  Ariaro,  and  as  he  was  departed  from  Pifa  towards  Lombardy, 
pollefs'd  themfelves  of  Lucca,  and  drave  out  Francifco  Ca/lracani,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
left  Governour  of  the  Town.    Being  Mafters  of  that  City,  and  their  intentions  to  make 
what  profit  of  it  they  could,  they  ofiered  it  to  the  Florentines  for  twenty  thoufand  Flonnsjbut 
by  the  advice  oi' Simon  del/a  Tofa  it  was  refus'd.  This  refolution  would  have  been  much  to 
the  advantage  ofourCity,had  the  F/ore^zf/mperfever'djbut  changing  it  afterwards,  itprov'd 
much  to  their  detriment;  forrefuling  it  at  that  time  when  they  might  have  had  it  fo  cheap, 
they  bad  much  more  for  it  afterwards,  and  were  denied  it ;  which  was  the  occafion  that 
Florence  chang'd  its  Government  often,  to  its  great  inconvenience.    Lticca  being  re- 
fus'd in  this  manner  by  the  Florentines,  was  purchafed  for  30000  Florins  by  G her ardi no 
Spimli,  a  Genouefe,  and  (becaufe  People  are  more  flow  and  indifferent  in  accepting  what 
is  offer'd,  than  in  conceiving  what  is  not)  as  foon  as  it  was  known  to  be  bought  bv  Ghe- 
rardini,  and  at  how  cheap  a  rate,  the  Florentines  were  much  troubled  they  had  it  not 
themfelves,  and  blam'd  all  thofe  who  had  any  way  difcouraged  them.    To  buy  it  bein(» 
too  late,  they  fought  to  gain  it  by  force,  and  to  that  end  fent  their  Army  to  over-run  and 
fpoil  the  Country  about  it.    About  th.s  time  the  Emperor  was  return'd  out  of  Ita- 
ly, and  the  Pope,  by  order  of  the  Pifani,  fent  Prifoner  into  France,    The  Florentines  up- 
The  Florcn-  ^'"^  ^'^^  Death  of  Cafiruccio  (which  follow'd  in  the  year  1328)  till  the  year  1340,  conti- 
iints  quiet     nued  quict  at  home  ;  intent  only  upon  their  Wars  abroad.  In  Lombardy  upon  the  coming 
Home      of  j?oA;7  King      Bohemia,  2L\-\d'w\'Tu f cany  u^ov\  the  account  of /.navr ;  they  adorned  theif 
^n^"^       City  likewife  with  many  new  Buildings,  and  particnlnrly  theTowcr  of  Sr.  Reparata.zccord- 
ui  ings.    ing  to  the  direftions  of  G";V;/fo the  moll  Famous  Painter  in  his  time.    Moreover,  upon  an 
innundation  of  the  River  Arnus  in  the  year  1333  (in  which  tlie  Water  fwellinr;  twelve  fa- 
thoms high  in  fome  places  oi lrlorence,C2iXx'\ed  away  fcveral  Bridges,and  many  Iloufes  wcic 
ruin'd)  they  repair'd  all,  with  great  care  and  expcncc.    Bat  in  the  year  1340  this  tran- 
quility was  difiurb'd,  and  they  had  new  occafion  of  alteration.    The  Graiulecs  of  the  Ci- 
ty had  two  ways  to  maintain,  and  increafe  their  Authority  :   one  was  by  ordering  the  Im- 
Lorfations  fo,  as  the  Magiftracy  fliould  fall  al'.^'ayseitherto  them  or  their  Friends. '  The  o-  - 
ther  was  by  making  themfelves  chief  in  the  F.lcdions  of  the  Rettori,  and  tiierchy  obliging 
them  to  be  favourable  to  them  afterwards  in  all  their  determinations..  And  of  this  fecond 
way  they  were  fo  fond  and  conceited,  tiiat  nor  content  with  two  Pettori  (as  they  had  for- 
merly ) 
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formerly.  A  while  after  they  fet  up  a  third,  with  the  Title  of  the  Captain  of  the  Guards,  A  Captain  of 
in  which  Office  they  plac'd  Jacomo  Gabrieli  d'  Agobbio,  withabfolute  Power  over  the  Citi-  Ciuards- 
zens.  'Jacomo  in  the  light  ot  the  Government,  committed  daily  many  Injuries,  but  more 
efpecially  to  Piero  de  Baldi,  and  Bardo  Frefcoba/di.    Being  nobly  defcended,  and  by  confe- 
quence  proud,  they  could  not  endure  to  have  a  ftranger  do  them  wrong,  in  defiance  of 
their  other  Migiftrates.  To  revenge  themfelvesofhim,  andthe  Government,  they  entered 
into  a  Confpiracy  with  feveral  Noble  and  Popular  Families  in  the  City,  who  were  difgufted 
with  their  Tyranny.  Themanner  concluded  upon  was,  that  every  one  Ihould  get  as  many 
Arm'd  Men  into  his  Houfe  as  he  could,  and  that  on  All-Saints  Day  in  the  Morning,  when 
all  the  People  were  at  Mafs,  they  fhould  take  Arms,  kill  the  Captain,  and  the  Chief  of 
their  Governours,  and  afterwards  make  new  Magiftrates,  and  new  Laws  for  the  State.  But 
becaufe  dangerous  enterprizes,  the  more  confidered,  are  always  the  lefs  willingly  under- 
taken ^  it  happens  that  Plots  which  allow  too  much  time  for  their  Execution,  are  gene- 
rally difcover'd  :  There  being  among  the  Confpirators  a  Gentleman  caird  Andrea  di  Bar- 
die whofe  fear  of  Punifhment  prevailing  upon  him,  beyond  his  defire  of  Revenge,  he  be- 
trayed all  to  Jacomo  Alberu^  his  Kinfman,  Jacomo  imparted  it  immediately  to  the  Priori^ 
and  the  Priort  to  the  Governors.  And  becaufe  the  defign  was  fo  near  Execution,  All-Saints 
day  being  at  hand,  many  of  the  Citizens  alfembled  in  the  Palace,  and  judging  itunfafeto 
defer,  they  would  needs  perfuade  the  Signori  to  caufe  the  great  Bell  to  be  rung,  and  the 
People  commanded  to  their  Arms.  Taldo  Valor i  was  at  that  time  Gonjalonierey  and  Fran- 
cifco  Salviati  one  of  the  Signori.  Being  Relations  of  the  Bardi,  they  diifuaded  the  founding 
of  the  Bell,  alledging  it  was  not  fecureto  Arm  the  People  upon  trivial  Occafions,  becaufe 
Authority  given  to  rhem,  without  fome  power  referv'd  to  reftrain  them,  was  never  know^n 
to  produce  any  good,  and  that  it  was  much  eafier  to  raife  a  Tumult,  than  to  fupprefs  it. 
They  judg'd  it  better  therefore  to  inquire  farther  into  the  verity  of  the  thing,  and  punifli  it 
rather  Civilly  (if  it  appear'd  to  be  true^  than  in  a  furious  and  tumultuous  manner  to  cor- 
reft  it,  perhaps  with  the  deftrudion  of  the  whole  City.    But  thefe  Arguments  ferv'd  not 
the  turn,  but  with  Vilanous  language,  and  Infolent  behaviour  the  Signori  were  conftrain'd 
tocaufethe  Bell  to  be  rung,  upon  which  the  People  immediately  took  Arms,  and  away  to 
the  Piazz^a.  The  Bardi  and  Frefccbaldi  perceiving  they  weredifcover'd,  and  refolvingto  o- 
vercome  with  Honour  or  die  without  Shame,  betook  themfelves  to  their  Arms,  hoping 
they  would  be  able  to  defend  that  part  of  the  City  beyond  the  Bridge  where  their  Houfes 
were,'  whereupon  they  broke  down  the  Bridges,  and  fortifi'd  themfelves,  till  they  fhould 
be  reliev'd  by  the  Nobility  of  the  Country,  and  other  Perfons  their  Friends.  But  that  de- 
fign was  fruftrated  by  the  People  which  lived  among  them  in  thefame  part  of  the  City,  who 
took  up  Arms  for  the  Signori ;  finding  themfelves  entermixt,  and  that  defign  not  like  to 
fucceed,  they  abandon'd  the  Bridges,  and  retreated  to  the  Street  where  the  Bardi  dwelt,  as 
ftronger  than  the  reft,  where  they  made  a  moft  valiant  defence.    Jaco?no  d'  Agobbio  knew 
well  enough  that  all  this  Confpiracy  was  againft  him  ;  and  having  no  great  inclination  to 
be  kill'd,  in  a  terrible  fright,  with  his  hair  ftanding  right  up,  he  ran  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Signori,  2LXi6.  fecur'd  himfelf  among  the  thickeft  of  the  Arm*d  Men.  The  other  of  the  Ret- 
tori,  though  not  fo  confcious,  were  much  more  couragious,  efpecially  thtPodeflaczVCd  Maffeo    Mafso  da 
daMaradi,  who  prefenting  himfelf  where  they  were  fighting,  and  pafling  the  Bridge  Ru-  M^''^'^' 
baconte,  threw  himfelf  undauntedly  among  the  Swords  of  the  Bardi,  and  made  a  fign  for  a 
Parley.  Upon  which,  out  of  reverence  to  his  Perfon,  his  Courage  and  good  Qualities,  they 
let  fall  their  Arms,  and  flood  quietly  to  attend  him.    In  a  modefland  grave  harangue  he 
blam'd  their  proceedings;  remonflrated  the  danger  they  were  in,  if  they  did  not  yield  to 
the  indignation  of  the  People ;  he  gave  them  hopes  likewife  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  merci- 
ful fentence,  and  promis'd  his  interceflion  for  them ;  then  returning  to  their  Signori  heper- 
fuaded  that  they  would  not  ufe  extremities,  and  conquer  with  the  iofs  of  fo  many  Citi- 
zens lives,  nor  condemn  without  hearing.  In  fhort,  fo  far  he  obtained,  that  by  confent  o( 
the  Signori,  Baldi,  Frefccbaldi  and  their  Friends  left  the  City,  and  retir'd  to  their  Caflles 
without  any  Impediment.  They  being  gone,  and  the  People  difarm'd,  the  Signort  pro- 
ceeded only  againft  fuch  of  the  Families  of  the  Baldi  and  Frefccbaldi  as  had  taken  Arms, 
and  to  leffen  their  Power,  they  bought  the  Caftles  of  Mangona  and  Vernia    the  Bardi,  and 
made  a  Law  that  no  Citizen  fhould  for  the  future  polfefs  any  Caftle  within  twenty  Miles 
of  Florence.  Not  many  months  after,  Stialta  Frefcobaldi,  and  feveral  others  of  that  Fami- 
ly were  beheaded,  having  been  proclaimed  Rebels  before.    But  it  was  not  fufficient  for 
thefe  Governours  to  have  conquer'd  and  fupprefs'd  the  Baldi  and  Frefcobaldi ;  like  other 
People  (whofe  infolence  for  the  moft  part  increafes  with  their  Power)  they  grew  impe- 
rious as  they  grew  ftrong.    Whereas,  before  the  Florentines  had  only  one  Captain  of  the 
Guards  to  afRift  them,  they  chofe  another  now  for  the  Country,  inverting  him  with  great 

Authority^ 
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Authority,  that  thofe  Perfons  whom  they  fufpeded,  might  not  be  fuffered  to  live  quietly 
either  within  the  City  or  without ;  and  befides  this,they  abus'd  and  provok'd  the  Nobility 
in  fuch  manner,  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice,  and  fell  both  themfelvesand  City  to  be 
revenged ;  and  watching  for  an  occafion,  they  met  one,  and  improved  it.    By  the  many 
troubles  in  Lombard}  and  Tufcany^  Lucca  was  fallen  under  the  Dominion  of  Maflmo  delta 
ScaLiy  Lord  of  Verona,  who  ingaged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Florentinesy  but  did  not  per- 
form J  for  being  Lord  of  Parma,  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  keep  it,  and  valued  not  the 
breach  of  his  Faith.    The  Florentines,  in  revenge,  joyn'd  with  the  Venetians,  and  made 
fuch  war  upon  him,  he  had  well  nigh  loft  moft  of  his  Territory  :  but  the  Florentines  got 
little  by  it,  more  than  the  fatisfadion  to  have  diftrefs'd  Maftino. ■  for  the  Venetian  (accord- 
ing to  the  praftice  of  all  States  when  enter'd  into  League  with  People  lefs  powerful  than 
themfelves)  having  taken  Trevigi,  and  Vtcenz,a ;  made  a  peace  without  any  regard  to  the 
Florentines.  A  while  after,  the  Vifconti  Lords  oi Milan,  having  taken  Parma  from  Maftino, 
Lucca  fold  conceiving  himfelf  unable  to  keep  Lucca  any  longer,  he  refolv'd  to  fell  i:.    The  Floren- 
to  the  fIq'    tines  and  the  Pifani  were  Competitors  in  the  purchafe,  and  whilft  the  bargain  was  dri- 
^intines.       ving,  the  Pifani  perceiving  the  Florentines  like  to  carry  it,  in  refpeft  that  they  were  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  two ;  they  betook  themfelves  to  force,  and  joyning  with  the  Vifconti 
they  fat  down  before  it.    The  Florentines  not  at  all  difcourag'd,  proceeded  in  their  bar- 
gain, and  having  concluded  their  terms,  they  paid  down  part  of  the  Money  to  Maflmo, 
and  giving  Hoftages  for  the  reft,  the  Town  was  to  be  deliver'd  ;  whereupon  NaddoRuc- 
cellai,  Giovanni  di  Bernardino  de  Medici,  and  Roffo  di  Ricciardo  de  Ricci,  were  fent  to  take 
pofleiTion,  who  pafilng  by  force  into  Lucca,  they  were  receiv'd  by  Maftino,  and  the  Town 
deliver'd  up  into  their  hands.    However,  the  Pifani  continued  their  fiege,  and  endea- 
vour'd  by  all  poflible  induftry  to  gain  it  by  force.   The  Florentines  on  the  other  fide  were 
as  foUicitous  to  relieve  it ;  but  after  a  long  War,  with  great  difhonour,and  the  lofs  of  their 
Taken  from  money,  they  were  driven  out  of  it,  and  the  Town  became  fubjed  to  the  Pifans.    The  lofs 
them  by  the  of  this  City  (as  in  fuch  cafes  doth  frequently  happen)  put  the  People  of  Florence  into  a 
Pifans.        Mutiny  againft  their  Governours,fo  that  in  all  places  they  upbraided  the  condud  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  Superiors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  the  management  of  the  Mili- 
tary affairs  was  committed  to  XX  Citizens,  who  made  Maletefta  di  Rimini  their  General 
who  having  executed  his  Command  with  little  courage,  and  lefs  difcretion,  they  apply'd 
themfelves  to  Robert  King  of  ISlaples  for  affiftance.  Li  complyance  with  their  requeft.  King 
The  Duke  B^obert  fent  them  fupplies  under  the  Command  of  Gualtieri  Duke     Athens,  who  (the  Hea- 
0  Athens.     ^^^^  ordaining  that  all  things  fliould  concur  to  their  future  mifery)  arriv'd  at  Florence  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Enterprize  oi  Lucca  was  utterly  loft.  The  XX  Governours  of  the 
Militia,  feeing  the  People  inrag'd,  thought  by  choofinga  new  General,  either  to  infpire 
them  with  new  hopes,  or  take  away  the  occafion  of  their  obloquy  ,•  and  becaufe  their  fears 
were  ftill  upon  them,  that  the  Duke  of  Athens  might  defend  them  the  better,  they  firfl 
made  him  Confervator,  and  afterwards  General.  The  Nobility,  upon  the  reafons  above 
faid,  being  highly  difcontented,  and  many  of  them  retaining  a  correfpondence  with 
Gualtieri  ever  fince  he  was  Governour  of  Florence  in  the  behalf  of  Charles  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, they  began  to  think  now  was  their  time  to  wreck  their  malice,  and  to  mine  the  Ci- 
ty, believing  there  was  no  way  left  them  to  fubdue  the  People  who  had  infulted  fo  long, 
but  by  fubjeftingthem  to  a  Prince,  who  knowing  the  Generofity  of  the  Noblefs,  and  the 
infolence  of  the  Commons,  might  recompenfe  both  according  to  their  defci  ts ;  befides  they 
prefum'd  it  would  be  fomething  meritorious,  if  upon  their  motion,  and  by  their  co-opera- 
tion he  acquir'd  the  Government.  Li  purfuance  of  this  defign,  they  had  many  private  meet- 
ings, in  which  they  preft  him  to  take  the  Government  wholly  into  his  hands,  and  they 
would  alTift  him  to  the  utmoft.    Nor  were  the  Nobility  alone  in  this  bufinefs,  fome  of 
the  Popuplar  families  (as  the  Peruz.z,i,  AcciaivoU,  Antellefi,  and  Biionaccorfi)  joyn'd  them- 
felves with  them;  for  being  much  in  debt,  and  unable  out  of  their  own  Eilates  to  clear 
themfelves,  they  plotted  againft  other  Peoples,  and  to  free  themfelves  of  their  Creditors 
made  nofcruplc  of  enflaving  their  Country.    Thefc  perfuafions  exafperated  the  Ambiti- 
on of  the  Duke,  who,  to  gain  the  reputation  among  the  people  of  being  juft  andexad,  per- 
fecutcd  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  the  VVars  a£;ainft  Lucca,  caus'd  Giovan  dc  Me- 
dici, Naddo  Ruccellai,  and  Gulielmo  Altoviti  to  be  put  to  death,  banifii'd  feveral  others, 
and  others  he  fined.  Thefe  Executions  ftartlcd  he  middle  fort  of  the  Citizens,  only  the 
Grandees,  and  the  Common  People  were  fatisfi'd  ;  the  laft,  out  of  their  natural  pleafure 
in  mifchief,  the  firft  to  fee  themfelves  fo  handfomly  rcveng'd  for  tht  infolencies  they  had 
receiv'd  from  the  People.    Whereupon,  when  ever  the  Duke  appcar'd  in  the  ftrcets,  he 
was  purfucd  with  acclamations,  and  applaufcs  of  his  integrity,  every  one  exhorting  him 
to  go  on  in  finding  out,  and  punifliing  the  frauds  of  their  Neighbours.    The  Autiioriry 
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of  the  XX.  was  much  leffen'd,  the  Duke's  reputation  increased,  and  a  general  fear  of 
him  overfpread  the  whole  City  ;  fo  that  to  fliow  their  affections  towards  him,  all  People 
caus'd  his  Arms  to  be  painted  upon  their  Houfes,  and  nothing  but  the  bare  title  was 
wanting  to  make  him  a  Prince.  Being  now  in  a  condition  (as  he  thought)  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  fecurely,  he  caus'd  it  to  be  fignifi'd  to  the  Senate,  that  for  the  good  of  the 
Publick  he  judg'd  it  necelfary  they  fliould  transfer  their  Authority  upon  him,  and  that, 
(feeing  the  whole  City  appiov'd  it)  he  delir'd  he  might  have  refignation.  The  Sigmri^ 
having  long  forefeen  the  ruine  of  their  Country  approaching,  u^ere  much  troubled  at  the 
mefl'age  :  They  were  fenfible  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  yet  not  to  be  deficient  in  any 
Att  of  duty  to  their  Country,  they  refus'd  him  couragioufly.  As  a  pretence  and  fpeci- 
men  of  his  Religion  and  Humility,  the  Duke  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  Monafce- 
ry  of  Sc.  Cme,  and  being  defirous  to  give  the  finifhing  flroke  to  his  wicked  defigns,  he 
by  Proclamation  required  all  the  People  to  appear  before  him  the  next  morning  in  the  Pi- 
az.z,a  belonging  to  that  Monaflery.  This  Proclamation  alarmed  the  Signori  more  than 
his  raeffage  whereupon  joyning  chemfelves  with  fuch  as  were  lovers  both  of  their  Li- 
berty ana  Country,  upon  confideration  of  the  Power  of  the  Duke,  and  that  their  force 
was  infufEcient,  it  vvasrefolv'd  they  fliould  addrefs  themfelves  to  him  in  an  humble  and 
fuppiicatory  way,  to  try  it  by  their  Prayers  they  might  prevail  with  him  to  give  his  En- 
terprize  over,  or  elfe  to  execute  it  with  more  moderation.  All  things  being  concluded, 
part  of  the  i'/^Korz  were  fent  to  attend  him,  and  one  of  them  accofled  him  in  this  manner. 
My  Lord,  -we  are  come  hither,  movd  firft  by  your  Propofal,  and  next  by  your  Proclamation  for  of  thd 

njfembling  the  People,  prefuming  your  refolution  is  to  obtain  that  by  jorce,  to  which  upon  pri-  Senatois  to 
vate  application  ive  have  not  corjented :  it  is  not  our  dejign  to  oppcje  force  againft  force,  but  the  Duke  of 
rather  to  remonftrate  the  burden  and  heauinefs  of  that  load  you  would  take  upon  your  felj,  ^'f^^^f' 
and  the  dangers  which  will  probably  occur.    And  this  we  do,  that  you  may  hereafter  re- 
member, and  diftinguijh  betwixt  ours,  and  the  Counfel  oj  fuch  as  advife  the  contrary,  not 
fo  much  out  oj  refpeB  and  deference  to  ycur  advantage,  as  for  the  venting  their  own  private 
fury  and  revenge.    Tour  endeavour  is  to  bring  this  City  into  fervitude,  (  which  has  always 
liv'd  free  )  becaufe  the  Government  has  been  formerly  given  by  us  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
whereas  that  was  rather  an  ajfcciation  than  a  fubjeEiion.    Have  you  confidered  how  impor- 
tant and  dear  the  name  of  Liberty  is  to  us  ?   A  thing.,  no  force  can  extirpate,  no  time  can  ex~ 
tinguijh,  nor  no  merit  preponderate.    Think,    Sir,  J  befeech  you,  what   Power  will  be  ne- 
cejfary  to  keep  fuch  a  City  in  fubjeBion.    All  the  flrangers  you  can  entertain  will  not  be 
fufficient  ;  thofe   which    are  Inhabitants  you  cannot  prudently  truji ;  fur   though  at  pre- 
fent  they  art.  Friends,  and  have  puJI/d  you  forward  upon  this  refolution,  yet,  as  foon  as 
they  have  glutted    themfelves   upon   their  Enemies,  their  next  Plot  will  be  to  expel  you^ 
and  make   themfelves  Princes.    T'he  People   in   whom  your  greatefl    confidence  is  placed, 
will  turn,  upon  every  flight  accident,  again fl  you,  fo  that  in  a  flmt  time  you  will  run  a 
haz,7.,ayd  of  having  the  whole  City  your  Enemies,  which  will  infallibly  be  the  ruine  both 
of  It  and  your  felf ;  becaufe  thofe  Princes  only  can  be  fecure,  whofe  Enemies  are  but  few, 
and  they  eajily  removed  either  by  baniJJoment  or  death  ;   but  again/i  univerfal  hatred  there 
is  no  fecurity,  becaufe  the  fpring  and  fountain  is  not  known,  and  he  that  fears  every  Man^ 
can  be  fafe  againjl  no  Man.    If  yet  you  perjifl,  and  take  all  poffible  care  to  perferve  ycur 
felf,  you  do  but  encumber  your  felf  with  more  danger,  by  exciting  their  hatred,  and  making 
them  more  intent  and  ferions  in  their  revenge.    That  time  is  not  able  to  eradicate  our  de- 
fire  of  Liberty,  is  ?noft  certain.    M^e  could  mention  many  good  Cities  in   which  it  has 
been  reajfum  d  by  thofe  who  never  tafied  the  fweetnefs  of  it,  yet  upon  the  bare  charaEier  and 
tradition  of  their  Fathers,  they  have   not  only  valtid,  but  fought   and  contended  to  re- 
cover it,  and  maintained  it  afterwards  againfl  all  difficulties  and   dangers.    Nay,  Jhould 
their  Fathers  have  negleBed,  or  forgot  to  recommend  it,    the  puhlick  Palaces,  the  Courts 
for  the  Magiflrates,  the  Enfigns  of  their  freedom  {which  are  of  neceffity  to  be  known  by 
aU  Citiz,ens )  would  certainly  proclaim  it.     What   aElion  of  yours   can  counterpoiz^e  a- 
guinfl  the  fweetnefs  of  Liberty  ?  For  what  can  you  do  to  expunge  the  defire  of  it  cut  of 
the  Hearts  of  the  People  ?  Nothing  at  all,  no,  though  you  fhould  add  all  Tufcany  to  tins 
State,   and  return  every  day  into  this  City  with  new  viBory  over  your  Enemies.  The 
Honour  would  be  yours,  nit  ours  ;   and  the    Citiz,ens  have  gaind  fellow-fervants  rather 
than  fubjeSls.    Nor  is    it    the  power    of  your  deportment   to    eflablijh  you.    Let  your 
Life  be  never  fo  exall,  your  converfation  affable,  your  judgments  jufl,  your  liberality  ne- 
ver fo  confpictious,  all  will  not  do,  all  will  not  gain  you  the  affetiions  of  the  .  People ;  if 
you  think  otherwife,  you  deceive  your  felf,  for  to  People  that  have  liv'd  free,   every  link 
is  a  load,  and  every  bond  a  burthen.    And  to  find  a  State  violently  acqui/d,  to  accord 
quietly  with  its  Prince  (  though  never  fo  good  )  is  impoffible    of  neceffty  cne  mufi  ccmph 
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and  frame  it  felf  to  the  other,  or  elfe  one  mufi  mine  and  defiroy  the  other.  Tou  have  this  there- 
fore to  conftder,  whether  you  will  hold  this  City  by  vicleme  (Jor  uhich  all  the  Guards 
and  Citadels  within,  and  all  the  Friends  could  be  7nade  abroad,  have  been  many  times 
too  weak  )  or  be  content  with  the  Authority  v:e  give  you  j  to  which  lafi  we  do  rather  advife, 
becaufe  no  Dominion  is  fo  durable  as  that  which  is  voluntary,  and  the  other  ( howei'cr  your 
ambition  may  difguife  it  J  will  but  conduB  you  to  a  height,  where  being  neither  able  to  advance 
nor  continue,  you  muft  tumble  down  of  nece^lty,  to  your  own  great  detriment  as  -ccell  as  ours. 
The  Duke's  But  the  Dukes  heart  was  too  hard  tor  fuch  impreffions  as  thefe.  He  reply'd,  Thut  it 
Anfwer.  j^j^  intention  to  extirpate,  but  to  efiablijh  their  Liberty :  that  Cities  divided  zuere  the  only 

Cities  that  were  fervile,  and  not  thofe  that  were  united.  That  if  he  by  his  ConduB  could  clear 
their  City  of  their  Schifms,  Ambitions,  and  Animofities,  he  could  not  be  faid  to  take  away,  but  to 
refiore  their  Liberty.  "That  he  did  not  affume  that  Office  out  of  any  ambition  oj  his  own,  but  accept- 
ed it  at  the  importunity  of  fever  al  of  the  Citiz^ens,  and  that  they  would  do  well  to  co?}fent  themfelves, 
as  their  fellows  had  done.  That  as  to  the  dangers  he  was  like  to  incur,  he  did  not  confuler  them  • 
it  was  the  part  of  an  ignoble  Perfon  to  decline  doing  good,  for  fear  of  evil  that  might  folloxv^  and 
of  a  Coward,  -to  lay  afide  a  glorious  Enterpriz,e,  upon  the  meer  doubtfulnefs  of  the  fucc^.  T'hnt  he 
hop'd  fo  to  demean  himfclf,  that  they  Jhould  in  a  JJjort  ti^ne  confefs,  they  hadfear'd  him  too  jnuch, 
andtrufied  him  too  little.  The  Senate  finding  by  this  anlwer  no  good  was  to  be  done, 
confented  the  People  fliould  meet  next  morning,  as  appointed,  and  the  Government 
by  their  Authority  to  be  transferr'd  upon  the  Duke  for  a  year  with  the  fame  conditi- 
1342.  ens  it  had  been  formerly  given  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria.   On  the  8th  of  September  1542. 

the  Duke,  accompany'd  by  Giovan  del/a  Tojfa,  all  his  Conforts,  and  many  Citizens  be- 
fides,  coming  into  the  Piazz^a,  taking  the  Senate  with  him,  he  mounted  upon  the  Rin- 
ghieria,  (which  are  the  Stairs  at  the  foot  of  the  Palagie  de  Signori)  and  caus'd  the  Arti- 
cles of  agreement  betwixt  the  Senate  and  Him  to  be  read.    When  the  Perfon  who 
read  them  came  to  the  place  where  the  Government  was  mentioned  to  be  given  to  him 
for  a  year,  the  People  cry'd  out,  For  his  Life,  For  his  Life :  Francefco  Ruflichefi,  one  of  the 
Signori,  rofe  up  to  have  fpoke,  and  endeavour'd  to  compofe  the  tumult ;  but  he  was  in* 
The  Duke  terrupted,  and  could  nor  be  heard:  So  that  he  was  chofen  Lord  by  confentof  thePeo- 
chofen'"^     ple,  not  for  a  year,  but  for  ever,  and  afterwards  taken  and  carried  thorow  the  multitude 
Prince  by     ^^^^  general  acclamation.  It  is  acuftom  among  the  Florentines  that  who  ever  is  intrufted  with 
the  People,   the  Guard  of  their  Palace,  is  to  be  fliut  up  in  it  in  the  abfence  of  the  Signori.    That  truft 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands     Rinieri  di  Giolto,  who  being  corrupted  by  feme  of  the 
Duke's  Creatures,  received  him  into  the  Palace  without  any  conflraint.  The  Senate  be- 
ing furpriz'd,  and  much  affronted,  return 'd  to  their  Houfes,  left  the  Palace  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  Duke's  fervants,  the  Gonfalone  del  Popnlo  to  be  turn'd  out,  and  the  Duke's 
Standard  to  be  fet  up;  all  which  were  immediately  done  to  the  ineftimable  trouble  of  all 
good  Men,  but  to  the  joy  and  fatisfaftionof  thofe  who  malicioufly  or  ignorantly  had  con- 
fented to  his  exaltation.  The  Duke  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  his  Domi.nion,  but  tofupprefs 
The  Duke  of  their  Authority,  who  were  the  greateft  Propugnators  of  their  Liberty,  he  forbid  the  Sig- 
'^ra^ice!^     «or/ to  meet  in  the  Palace,  and  confign'd  them  a  private  Houfe  :  He  took  away  the  En- 
Vllrme. ^0"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Gonfalonieri  of  the  Companies  of  the  People :   He  difcharg'd  all  Prifoncrs. 

He  recall'd  the  BaldiUndFrefcobaldi  from  banifliment :  Prohibited  the  wearing  of  Arms ;  and 
to  defend  himfelf  with-'n,  he  made  what  friends  he  could  abroad:  to  that  purpofe  he 
carcfs'd  the  Aretini  and  all  others  which  depended  any  way  upon  the  Florentines  jurifdifci- 
on.  He  made  a  Peace  with  the  Pifani  (though  he  was  become  a  Prince)  that  with  the 
more  advantage  he  might  make  War  with  them  afterward  :  He  tookawav  their  Bills  and 
Aflignments  from  the  Merchants,  who  had  lent  the  State  money  in  their  War  with  Lucca  : 
He  increased  the  old  Gabels,  and  impos'd  new  :  He  difiblv'd  the  Authority  of  the 
Signori,  and  in  their  places  he  fet  up  three  Rettori,  Barglione  da  Perugia,  Guglielmo  da 
Scefi,  and  Cerrettieri  Bifdomini,  with  whom  he  conflantly  advifed.  The  Taxes  he  laid 
upon  the  People  were  great,  his  Judgments  unjuft,  and  that  Humanity  and  Precifencfs 
which  he  counterfeited  at  firft,iwas  now  turn'd  moft  manifcflly  into  Cruelty  and  Pride- 
by  which  means  many  Citizens  of  the  more  Noble  and  Wealthy  fort,  were  Condemn'd, 
Executed,  and  fome  time  Tortur'd,  And  that  his  Government  might  be  as  unfuppor- 
table  abroad  as  at  home,  he  inflituted  fix  new  Rettoii  for  tiie  regiment  of  the  Country, 
who  carryed  themfelves  with  the  fame  infolence  and  opprefllon  there,  as  he  did  ia 
the  City,  He  was  jealous  of  the  Nobility,  though  he  had  been  often  oblig'd  by 
them,  and  fome  of  them  had  been  recall'd  from  their  banifliment  by  him  ;  yet  he 
could  not  imagine  it  compatible  with  the  gcnerofity  of  a  Noble  Spirit  to  fubmit  and 
truckle  to  him.  Hence  it  was,  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  People,  cajoling  them,  and  fcrew- 
ing  into  their  favour,  by  which  and  his  powerabroad,  hedoubtal  not  to  be  able  to  juftifie 
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his  proceedings,  how  unjufl  and  tyrannical  fo  ever.  Tlie  month  oi May  being  come,  in 
which  the  People  were  wont  to  make  merry,  he  caus'd  the  inferiour  lort  of  the  People 
to  be  difpos'd  intofeveral  Companies,  gave  tnemEnligns  and  Money,  and  honoured  them 
with  Tplendid  Titles,  lb  that  half  of  the  City  went  up  and  dov/n  feaiting  and  junketing  a- 
mong  their  Brethren,  while  the  other  half  was  as  bufie  to  entertain  them.  The  fame  ot 
his  new  Dominion  being  fpreadabroad,  many  Peifons  French  extradion  repair'd  tohim, 
and  he  preferred  them  all,  as  the  moft  faithful  of  his  freindsj  fo  that  in  a  Ihort  time  Flo- 
rence was  not  only  fubjett  to  the  Frencbneny  but  to  the  French  cuftoms  and  garb ;  all 
People,  Men  as  well  as  \Vomen,  without  refped  of  indecency  or  inconvenience,  imita- 
ting them  in  all  things:  But  that  which  was  incomparably  the  moft  difpleafing,  was  the 
violence  he  and  his  Creatures  us'd  to  the  Women,  without  any  regret.  Upon  thefe  provo- 
cations the  Citizens  were  full  of  indignation.  It  troubled  them  to  fee  the  Majefty  of  their 
Government  proftitnte  and  ruin'd  :  It  troubled  them  to  fee  Ordinances  abolifti'd;  their 
Laws  abrogated;  honeft  converfation  corrupted,  and  civil  modefty  defpifed;  for  they 
who  h;id  never  been  accuftom'd  to  any  Regal  pomp  whatfoever,  could  not  without  for- 
row  behold  the  Duke  environ'd  with  his  Guards  both  on  foot  and  on  hoiTe-back.  But 
their  deftrufition  being  in  his  hands,  they  were  neceflitated  to  diflemblc,  andto  court  and 
honour  him  outwardly  whom  they  hated  at  their  hearts;  another  inducement  was  the  fear 
they  had  conceiv'd  upon  the  frequent  executions,  and  continual  taxes  with  which  he  im- 
povenfti'd  and  exhaufted  the  City;  and  the  Duke  underftood  very  well  both  their  fear, 
and  their  anger.  It  happen'd  that  Matteo  di  Aloyroz,z,o,  to  ingratiate  with  the  Duke,  or  to  Matten  dl 
dilintangle  himfelf,  had  difcover'd  to  him  a  certain  Plot  which  the  houfe  of  Medici  and  Monozzo. 
fome  others  had  contriv'd  againft  him.  The  Duke  was  fo  faf  from  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  thathe  caus'd  the  informer  to  be  put  to  death;  by  which  aft  he  difcourag'd  fuch 
as  would  otherwife  ha\e  odvertis'd  him,  uponoccafion,  and  animated  thofe  who  were  dif- 
pos'd to  deftroy  him.  He  likewife  causM  the  tongue  of  Betoni  Cini  to  be  puU'd  out  with 
fuch  cruelty , that  he  died  of  it,  and  for  no  other  caufe  but  that  he  had  fpoke  againft  the  taxes, 
which  he  impos'd  upon  the  City.  This  laft  outrage  compleated  the  reft ;  the  People 
grew  perfedly  mad,  and  the  Duke  perfeftly  odious :  for  that  City,  which  was  accuftomed 
heretofore  to  fpeak  of  every  thing  freely,  and  to  do  what  they  lifted,  could  not  poflibly 
brook  to  have  their  hands  tyed,  and  their  mouths  ftop'd  up  by  a  ftranger.  Their  fury  and 
paffion  increafing  at  this  rate,  not  only  the  Florentines  (  who  neither  know  how  to 
maintain  liberty,  nor  endure  llavery  )  were  incensM,  but  the  moft  fervile  Nation  in  the 
World  would  have  been  inflam'd  to  have  attempted  the  recovery  of  its  freedom.  Whereupon 
many  Citizens  of  all  qualities  and  degrees  refolv'd  to  deftroy  him ;  and  it  fell  out,  that  at 
the  fame  time  three  Confpiracies  were  on  foot  by  three  forts  of  People,  the  Grandees,  the 
People,  and  Artificers.  Befidesthe  General  oppreflion,  each  party  had  its  peculiar  reafon. 
The  Nobi.ity  were  not  reftor'd  to  the  Government ;  the  People  had  loft  it ;  and  the  Arti-  T'^''^.^ 
ficers  trade  was  decay'd.  The  Archbifhop  of  Florence,  Agnolo  Acciaivoli, had  in  his  Sermons  /g^nf^^the 
highly  magnified  the  qualities  of  the  and  procur'd  him  great  favour  among  the  People;  iji^^g  ac  one 
but  after  he  was  Governor,  and  his  tyranny  became  notorious,  they  found  how  the  Arch-  time, 
biftiop  had  deluded  them. To  make  them  amends  for  the  fault  he  had  committed,he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  reafonable,than  that  the  fame  hand  that  gave  them  the  wound  fiiould 
endeavour  to  cure  it,  and  therefore  he  made  himfelf  Head  of  the  firft  and  moft  confider- 
able  Confpiracy,  in  which  were  ingag'd  with  him  the  Bardi,  RrJJi,  Frefccbaldi,  Scaliy  Al- 
toviti,  Magalottiy  Stro2.z,i,  and  Mancini.  The  Principals  of  the  fecond  Confpiracy  were 
Manno  and  Corfo  Donatio  and  with  them  the  Paz,z.i,  Cavicciulli,  Cerchi,  and  Albiz.z,i.  Of 
the  third  Antonio  Adimari  was  the  Head,  and  with  him  the  Medici,  Bordini,  Ruccellai,  and 
Aldobrandini.  Their  defign  was  to  have  kiU'd  him  in  the  houfe  of  the  AWiz,z.i,  whither 
it  was  fuppos'd  he  would  go  on  Midfummer-day  to  fee  the  running  of  the  Horfes ;  but 
he  went  not  that  day,  and  that  defign  was  loft.  The  next  propofition  was,  to  kill  him  as 
he  was  walking  in  the  ftreets;  but  that  was  found  to  be  difficult,  becaufe  he  went  always 
well  arm'd,  and  well  attended,  and  his  motions  being  various  and  uncertain,  they  could 
not  tell  where  it  was  moft  proper  to  way- lay  him.  Then  it  was  debated  to  flay  him  in 
the  Council ;  but  that  alfo  was  not  without  danger,  becaufe  though  they  fliould  kill  him,-  ■ 
they  muft  ofneceffity  remain  at  the  mercy  of  his  Guards.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  de- 
bate among  the  Confpirarors,  Antonio  Adimari^  in  hopes  of  afllftance  from  them,  difco- 
ver'd the  Plot  to  fome  of  his  Friends  in  Siena,  told  them  the  Principal  of  the  Confpirators, 
and  affur'd  them  the  whole  City  were  difpos'd  to  redeem  themfelves;  whereupon  one  of 
the  Siennefi  communicated  the  whole  bufinefs  to  Frnncefco  Brunellefchi  (not  with  intenti- 
on to  have  betray 'd  it,  but  in  prefumption  he  had  been  privy  to  it  beforehand  Frnncefco, 
out  of  fear,  or  malice  to  fome  that  were  ingag'd  in  it,  difcover'd  all  to  the  Duke.  Pagolo 
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de  Maz,zeccha,  and  Simon  de  Mok?^/-<2/'o// being  immediately  apprehended,  they  confefs'd  the 
whole  matter,  with  the  number  and  quality  of  the  Confpirarors ;  at  which  the  Duke  was 
much  furpriz'd  J  and  counfel  being  given  him,rather  to  fummon  the  Confpirators  to  appear, 
than  to  fecure  them  abruptly  (becaufe  if  they  fled  of  themfelves,  he  would  be  as  fafe 
without  fcandal)  he  fummon'd  Adimarz,  who  appear'd  in  confidence  of  the  numbec 
of  his  Accomplices.   Adimari  was  arrefted,  and  the  Duke  advis'd  by  Francefco  Brtmelkfchiy 
and  Uguccione  Buondelrtionti,  to  betake  himfelf  to  his  arms,  and  go  up  and  down  to  their 
houfes,  and  kill  all  of  them  they  met.    But,  his  force  in  the  Town  was  judg'd  too  fmall 
for  that  refolution,  and  therefore  he  pitched  upon  another,  which  (had  it  fucceeded) 
would  havefecur'd  him  againft  his  Enemies,  and  provided  him  with  Men.  The  Duke  was 
wont  upon  any  great  Emergencies,  to  call  the  chief  Citizens  together,  and  to  advife  with 
them.  Having  firft  fent  to  prepare  what  force  he  was  able,  he  caus'd  a  lift  of  three  hundred 
Citizens  to  be  made  and  deliver'd  to  his  Sergeants,  to  fummon  them  to  Council  by  their 
Names,  refolving  when  they  were  met,  to  kill,  or  imprifon  them  as  he  pleased.  Antonio 
Admari  being  fecut'd,  and  fo  many  great  Citizens  fummon'd  (which  could  not  be  done 
without  noife)  many  of  them  (and  efpecially  thofe  who  were  confcious)  began  to  fu- 
fped,  and  fome  refus'd  abfolutely  to  obey.    The  Lift  having  been  brought  to  them  all, 
and  perusM  by  every  one  of  them,  they  began  to  underftand,  and  incourage  one  another 
to  take  Arms,  and  dye  manfully  like  men,  rather  than  be  driven  quietly  like  flieepto  the 
(laughter:  fo  that  in  few  hours  all  the  Confpiracies  were  known,  and  the  Confpirators  u- 
nited :  holding  Counfel  among  themfelves,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  next  day  being  the 
26  of  ^uly  1343 ,  a  tumult  fiiould  be  rais'd  in  the  old  Market-place,  upon  which  all  were  to 
take  A'rms,  and  excite  the  people  to  liberty.   The  next  day,  the  Signal  being  given  by 
founding  a  Bell  (as  it  was  agreed  before)  every  Body  took  Arms,  and  crying  out  Li- 
berty, Liberty,  the  People  betook  themfelves  to  their  Arms  likewife,  and  fell  to  fortify 
in  their  feveral  Quarters,  under  their  refpedive  Enfigns,  which  was  done  by  the  contrivance 
Commotion  of  the  Confpirators.    The  chief  of  all  Families,  both  Nobility  and  People,  met,  and  took 
in  Flortnce.        Oath  to  live  and  die  with  one  another  in  the  deftrudion  of  the  Duke  (except  only  the 
Buondelmontiy  the  Cwvalcantiy  and  the  four  Families  of  the  People,  which  confented  to  make 
him  Prince,  who,  with  the  Butchers  and  Rafcality  of  the  City,  ran  down  arm'd  to  the  Pi- 
ax>z.a\n  defence  of  the  Duke.)  The  Duke,  alarm'd  at  thcfe  proceedings,  fortifi'd  his  Pa- 
lace, caird  home  his  Servants,  which  were  lodg'd  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Town,  and  fally- 
ing  forth  with  them  on  Horfeback  towards  the  Market-place,  they  were  many  times  af- 
faulted  by  the  way,  and  many  of  them  flain,  being  forced  back,  and  recruited  with  300 
frefli  Horfe,  he  was  in  doubt  with  himfelf,  whether  he  had  beft  fall  upon  them  again,  or 
ftand  upon  his  guard  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Medici^  Caviaiulli,  Ruccellai,  and  other 
families  that  were  moft  difoblig'd  by  the  Duke,  were  in  no  lefs  fear,  that  if  he  fhould  make 
a  fally,  many  who  had  taken  Arms  againft  him  in  the  uproar,  would  fhow  themfelves  his 
friends  i  defirous  therefore  to  keep  him  from  fallying,  and  by  that  means,  increafing  his 
numbers,  drawing  what  force  together  they  were  able,  they  advanced  towards  the  Market- 
place,where  fome  of  their  fellowCitizens  had  ported  themfelves  in  defence  of  theDuke.The 
Citizens  which  were  there  in  the  front,  and  had  appeared  firft  for  their  Prince,  feeing  them- 
felves fo  briskly  confronted,  chang'd  their  fides,  left  their  Duke  in  the  lurch,  and  joyn'd 
with  their  fellow  Citizens,  all  but  Uguccione  Buondelmomi,  who  retired  into  the  Palace, 
and  Giannozzo  Cavakamiy  who  retreating  with  fome  of  his  party  into  the  New-Market, 
and  getting  upon  a  bench,made  an  earneft  Speech,exhorting  the  people  to  ftand  firm  to  the 
Duke ;  and  having  got  more  force  to  him,  to  fright  them  (if  his  perfwafion  fail'd)  he  threat- 
ned  to  kill  them  all,  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,  if  theyjoyn'd  or  perfifted  in  any  defign  a- 
gainft  him.  But  feeing  no  body  follow  him,  nor  no  body  near  to  chaftife  him  for  his  in- 
folence,  perceiving  he  had  troubled  himfelf  hitherto  in  vain,  he  refolv'd  to  tempt  his  for- 
tune no  farther,  and  fo  retir*d  peaceable  to  his  houfe.  The  conflift,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
theMarket-place,betwixt  the  People  and  the  Duke's  party  was  great,and  though  the  Duke's 
Creatures  were  reinforc'd  from  the  Palace,  yet  they  were  beaten,  part  taken  Prifoners,and 
part  leavingtheirHorfes  to  their  Enemies,  got  on  foot  into  the  Palace.  Whilft  the  contcft 
continu'd  in  the  Market-place,  Corfoy  and  Amerigo  Donatio  with  part  of  the  People  broke  up 
the  Stinche,  burn'd  the  Record^  of  the  Potefia,  and  publick  Chamber,  fack'd  the  Houfes  of 
the  Rettori,  and  kill'd  all  the  Duke's  Officers  they  could  meet  with.    The  Duke  on  the 
other  fide,  findinghehad  loftthe  Piazza,  ihc  whole  City  was  become  his  Enemy,  and  no 
hopes  left  him  of  being  reliev'd,  he  refolv'd  to  try  if  by  any  ad  of  kindnefs  or  humani- 
ty he  might  work  upon  the  People.    Calling  his  Prifoners  (therefore)  to  him,  with  fair 
and  gentle  language  he  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  made  Antonio  Adimari  a  Knight, 
(though  not  at  all  to  his  fatisfadion)  he  caus'd  hisEnfign  to  betaken  down,  and  the  Stan- 
dard 
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dard  ot  the  People  to  be  fetup  upon  the  Palace.  Which  things  being  done  unfeafonably,  ' 
and  by  force,  they  availed  but  little.  In  this  manner  he  remain'd  block'd  up  in  his  Palace, 
not  at  all  delighted  with  his  condition  j  having  coveted  too  much  formerly,  he  was  now- 
like  to  loCe  all,  and  in  a  few  days  was  in  danger  of  being  famifli'd  or  flain.  The  Citi- 
zens to  give  fome  form  to  their  Government,  aflembled  themfelves  in  the  S.  Repay  at  a  ^ 
and  created  XIV  Citizens  (half  of  the  Nobility,  and  half  of  the  People)  who  with  their 
Bifliop  fliould  have  full  power  to  model  and  reform  the  State  asthey  pleas'd.  The  Autho- 
rity of  the  Potejia  they  committed  to  VI  Perfons  of  their  own  eledion,  which  they  were 
to  exercife  till  he  that  was  elected  (hould  come.  There  were  at  that  time  many  ftrangers 
reforted  to  Floreme,  inaffiftanceto  that  City,  among  the  reft  the  Siemeft  had  fent  fix  Em- 
balTadors  (of  honourable  condition  in  their  own  Country)  to  negotiate  a  Peace  betwixt  the 
Duke  and  the  People.  The  People  refus'd  any  overture,  unlefs  Gughelmo  da  Scefi,  his  Son,  ^ 
and  Cerrettieri  Bifdomini  were  deliver'd  into  their  hands,  which  the  Duke  obftmately  de- 
ny'd,  till  the  threats  of  thofe  who  were  fiiut  up  with  him  in  the  Palace  conftrain'd  him  to 
confent-  Greater,  doubtlefs,  is  the  infolence  and  contumacy  of  the  People,  and  more  , 
pernicious  the  mifchiefs  which  they  do,whilft  they  are  in  purfuic  of  their  Liberry,than  when 
they  have  acquir'd  it.  Guglielmo  and  his  Son  were  brought  forth,  and  deliver'd  up  a- 
mong  thoufands  of  their  Enemies:  his  Son  was  a  young  Gentleman^  not  yet  arrived  at 
eighteen  years  of  age;  yet  neither  his  youth,  his  comlinefs,  nOr  innocence,  were  able  to 
preferve  him ,  thofe  who  could  not  get  near  enough  to  do  it  whilft  he  was  alive,  wounded 
him  when  he  was  dead  ;  and  as  if  their  fwords  had  been  partial,  and  executed  the  di&ates 
of  their  fury  with  too  much  moderation,  they  fell  to  it  with  their  teeth,  and  their  hands, 
biting  iiis  flelh,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces.  And  that  all  their  Senfes  might  participate  in  their 
revenge,  having  feafted  their  ears  upon  their  groans,  their  eyes  upon  their  wounds,  and 
their  touch  upon  their  bowels  (which  they  rent  out  of  their  bodies  with  their  hands)  their 
tafte  muft  (likewife)  be  treated  and  regal'd,  that  their  inward  parts,  as  well  as  their 
outward,  might  have  a  (hare  of  the  Ragouft.  This  barbarous  outrage,  how  fatal  foever  it 
was  to  them  two,  was  very  lucky  to  Cerrettieri^  for  the  People  being  tyrM  in  the  formali- 
ties of  their  execution,  forgot  they  had  any  more  to  punifh,  and  left  hitti  in  the  Palace,  not 
fo  much  as  demanded,  from  whence  the  next  night  he  was  fafely  conveyed  by  his  Relations 
and  Friends.  The  People  having  fatiated  themfelves  upon  the  Blood  of  thofe  two,the  Peace  f  he  Cukfi  * 
was  concluded ;  the  Duke  to  depart  fafely  himfelf,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  for  which  cxpell'd; 
he  was  to  renounce  all  his  Claim  and  Authority  in  Florence,  and  to  ratify  his  Renunciation 
when  he  came  out  of  the  Florentine  Dominions  to  Cafentino.  The  Articles  being  agreed^ 
on  the  <5th.  of  Auguft,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  Citizens,  the  Duke  departed  from  Florence, 
and  arriv'd  at  Cafentino,  where  he  ratify 'd  the  Renunciation,  but  fo  unwillingly,  that  had 
not  Cohte  Simone  threatned  to  carry  him  back  to  Florence,  it  had  never  been  done.  This 
Duke  (as  his  aftions  demonftrate)  was  covetous,  cruel,  difficult  of  accefs,  and  infolent  iti 
his  anfwers.  Not  being  fo  much  effected  with  the  kindnefs  and  benevolence  of  People,  as  flls  Chs^ 
with  their  fervitude  and  fervility,  he  chofe  to  be  fear'd  rather  than  belov'd.  Nor  was  the  "  "  ' 
fhape  and  contexture  of  his  Body  lefs  contemptible,  than  his  manners  were  odious.  He  was 
very  little,  exceeding  black,  his  beard  long  and  thin,  not  a  part  about  him,  but  concurred 
to  make  him  defpicable.  In  this  manner  the  exhorbitancies  of  his  Adminiftration  in  ten 
Months  time  deprivM  him  ofhis  Dominion,  which  had  been  plac*d  upon  him  by  theCoun- 
felsof  ill  Men.  Thefe  accidents  happening  thus  in  the  City,  all  the  Towns  under  the  jurif- 
didion  of  Florence,  took  courage,  and  began  to  ftand  up  for  their  liberty ;  (o  that  in  a 
fliort  time  Arrez,2.o,  Cafliglione,  Piftoia,  Volterra,  Colle  St.  Gimignano  rebelled,  and  the  Whole 
Territory  of  Florence  (after  the  example  of  its  Metropolis)  recovered  its  freedom.  After  the 
Duke  and  his  Creatures  were  removed,  the  XIV  chief  Citizens,  and  the  Biftiop,  confulting 
together  ,  thought  it  better  to  pacify  the  Peoplewith  Peace,  than  to  provoke  them  again  by 
War ;  and  therefore  pretended  to  be  as  well  pleas'd  with  their  liberty  as  their  own.  They 
fent  Embafiadors  therefore  to  Arrez,z.o,  to  renounce  the  Authority  they  had  over  them^ 
and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  of  amity  with  them,  that  though  they  might  not  hereafter 
command  them  as  Subjefts,  they  might  (upon  occafion)  make  ufe  of  them  as  Friends. 
With  the  reft  of  the  Cities,  they  made  aS  good  terms  asthey  could,  retaining  amity  with 
them  all.  This  refolution  being  prudently  taken,  fucceeded  very  happily ;  for  in  a  few 
months  Arrerjz.o,  and  all  the  other  Towns,  returned  to  their  Obedience ;  and  it  is  frequent- 
ly feen,  to  decline,  or  renounce  things  voluntarily,  is  the  way  to  gain  therti  more  readily,; 
and  with  lefs  danger  and  expence,  than  to  purfuethem  with  all  the  pafTiOn  and  impetuo-" 
fity  in  the  world.  Affairs  abroad  being  compos'd  in  this  manner,  they  apply*d  them- 
felves to  a  fettlementat  home,  and  after  fome  debates  and  alterations  betwixt  the  Nobility 
and  the  People,  it  was  concluded,  the  third  part  of  the  Sipiona  or  Senate  fliould  confift 
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of  the  Nobility,  and  half  the  other  Magiftracies  to  be  executed  by  them.  The  City  (as  is 
faid  before)  was  divided  into  fix  parts,  out  of  which  fixth,  fix  Si^mri  were  chofen,  (one 
out  of  every  fixth)  only  by  accident  now  and  then  their  number  was  increas'd  to  XII  or 
New  Re.  XIII,  and  reduc'd  it  again  to  fix  afterwards ;  at  length  they  refolv'd  to  reform  in  that  par- 
formanon.  titular,  either  becaufe  the  Sefii  or  fixths  were  ill  diftributed,  or  elfe  (defigning  more  Au- 
thority to  the  Nobility)  they  thought  it  convenient  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Sc-na- 
tors.  Hereupon  they  divided  the  City  into  Quarters,  and  in  every  Quarter,  three  Sigmri 
were  created,  to  fuperinfped  it.  The  Gonfaloniere  della  'Juflitia,  and  Gonfalomeri  of  the 
Popular  Companies,  were  laid  afide,  and  inftead  of  them  they  created  XII  Buon-Huo- 
mmi,  and  VIII  Conjiglieri,  four  of  each  fort. 

The  Common-wealth  being  fettled  in  this  method,  might  have  continued  quiet  and 
happy,  had  the  Grandees  been  contented  to  have  fram'd  it  themfelves  to  fuchmodefty  of 
Con  verfation  as  is  requifite  in  a  Civil  Government.  But  their  praftices  were  quite  contrary ; 
when  they  were  but  private  Perfons,  no  body  wasgood  enough  to  be  their  Companions  • 
and  being  in  Office,  fcarce  any  too  good  to  be  their  Subjeds,  every  day  producing  nev/ 
inftances  of  their  Arrogance  and  Pride,infomuch  that  the  People  were  exceedingly  troubl'd 
to  confider  with  what  impatience  and  fury  they  had  remov'd  one  Tyrant  to  make  room  for 
a  thoufand.  In  this  manner  things  flood  at  that  time,  the  infolence  of  one  fide,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  other  fermenting  to  that  degree,  that  the  Chief  of  the  People  (com  plain- 
ing of  the  Enormity  of  their  Great  ones,  and  their  haughtinefs  to  the  People  and  to  the  Bi- 
fhop)  defir'd  that  he  would  be  an  inftrument  to  reftrain  the  Grandees  to  their  fliare  in  the 
other  Offices,  and  tftetl  that  the  Senate  might  confift  only  of  the  People.  The  Bifliop  was 
naturally  a  good  Man,  buteafie  and  unconftantj  from  that  unconftancy  of  temper  it  was, 
that  his  Affociates  firft  wrought  upon  him  to  favour  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  afterwards 
perfuadedhim  againft  him :  in  the  late  Reformation  he  appear'd  highly  for  the  Nobility, 
now  upon  the  inftance  and  follicitation  of  the  Popular  Citizens,  he  was  as  earneft  for  the 
People  ;  and  fuppofing  to  have  found  the  fame  irrefolution  in  other  People,  as  was  eminent 
in  himfelf,  he  fancy 'd  himfelf  able  to  prevail  with  the  Nobility  to  confent.  Hereupon  con- 
voking the  XIV  ^who  were  as  yet  in  pofTeffion  of  their  Authority, )  with  the  beft  lan- 
guage he  could  ufe,he  exhorted  them  to  refign  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  to  the  People,if  they 
bare  any  refped  to  the  tranquility  of  the  City,  or  their  own  fafety  and  prefervarion.  But 
thefe  Words  wrought  a  contrary  effeft  in  the  minds  of  the  Nobility,  Ridolpho  de  Bardi  repre- 
hending him  very  fmartly,  upbraided  the  Levity  and  Treachery  of  his  behaviour  with  the 
Duke,  and  concluded  at  laft,that  the  Honours  and  Imployments  they  were  in,  they  had  ac- 
quir'd  with  hazard,  and  would  defend  them  with  the  fame ;  and  in  this  fquabble  he  and  his 
Brethren  left  the  Biftiop,  and  went  to  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  to  communicate  with  them. 
ThePeople  were  made  acquainted  with  their  anfwer  on  the  other  fide,  and  whilft  the  Gran- 
dees were  providing  what  ftrength  they  could  for  the  defence  of  their  Senators,  the  Com- 
mons thoughtit  no  time  to  attend  for  Orders,  but  ran  immediately  to  their  Arms,  and  with 
them  to  the  Palace,  calling  out  to  the  Nobility  to  renounce.  The  noife  and  tumult  were 
great ;  the  Sigmri  found  themfelves  forfaken ;  for  the  Grandees  finding  the  People  univer- 
fally  in  Arms,  durft  not  appear,  but  kept  themfelves  clofe  at  home  as  obfcurely  as  they 
could :  whereupon  the  Popular  Senators,  endeavouring  to  pacific  the  People,  alledg'd  that 
they  were  honeft  and  good  Men,  and  prevail'd  (though  with  great  difficulty)  that  they 
Tl'.e  Nobi-  might  be  fent  fafe  to  their  houfes.  The  Senators  of  the  Nobility  being  difmifs'd,  the  Office 
htydepos'd.  was  taken  away  from  the  fourGrandCounfellors,andtransferr'd  uponXII  of  the  People, and 
the  eight  Popular  Senators  which  remain'd.   They  reftor'd  the  Gonfaloniere  del/a  Jufiitiay 
and  XVI  Gonfalomeri  of  the  Companies  of  the  People,  and  reform'd  all  Counfels  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  Government  remain'd  entirely  in  the  People.    VVhenthofe  exorbitances 
happened,  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  in  the  City,  which  occafion'd  the  difcontents  both  of 
Nobility  and  People  ( the  People  for  want  of  Viduals,  the  Nobility  for  want  of  Command) 
and  gave  encouragement  to  Andrea  StiOz,z.i  to  ufurp  upon  their  liberty.  Andrea  felling  his 
Corn  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  Neighbours,  had  great  refort  ofpoor  People  to  his  Houfe, 
which  he  obferving,  mounted  on  Horfeback  one  morning,  withfeveral  of  the  Rabble  at  his 
heels,  he  cry'd  out  to  the  reft  to  take  Arms,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  got  together  more  than 
4000  Men,  with  whom  he  march'd  to  the  Palace  of  the  Senate,  and  demanded  to  have  it 
open'd :  but  the  Senators  partly  by  threatning,  and  partly  by  force,  difengag'd  themfelves 
of  them,  and  afterward,  when  they  were  gone,  frighted  them  fo  with  their  Proclamati- 
ons, that  by  little  and  little  they  dilTolv'd,  and  went  every  Man  to  his  Home,  and  left 
Andrea  alone  to  efcape  as  he  could.    Though  this  accident  was  rafh,  and  had  the  common 
end  of  fuch  defperate  attempts,  yet  it  gave  no  little  hopes  to  the  Nobility  of  prevailing 
againft  the  People,  feeing  the  Refufe  and  Rafcality  of  the  City  iiad  an  animofity  againft 

them. 
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them.    That  they  might  not  flip  fo  fair  an  occafion,  it  was  refolv'd  that  they  fhould  for- 
tify themfelves  with  their  Affifbnce  (if  they  could  gain  it;  and  recover  by  force,  what    The  Nobi- 
by  injuftice  was  taken  from  them.    And  fo  bold  they  grew  in  their  confidence  of  Vi^^to-  l»ty  atcempc 
ry,  that  they  began  to  provide  Arms  publickly,  to  fortify  their  Houfes,  and  fend  to  their  [^eiriu^cho 
Friends  in  Lombardy  for  Help  and  Supplies.  The  People  and  their  Senators  were  as  bufie  j^ty. 
on  the  other  fide,  they  provided  themfelves  with  what  Arms  they  could  get,  and  fent  to 
the  Sanefi  and  Perugini  for  Relief.  The  Auxiliaries  on  both  fides  being arriv'd,  thewhole  ThePeopk 
City  was  immediately  in  Arms.    The  Nobility  had  polled  themfelves  in  three  places  on  Arm  a{:ainft 
this  fide  the  River  J'rKMj^,  at  the  Palace  of  the  CrmcaV*"/  near  S.  John's;  at  the  Palaces^  " 
of  the  Pflz,z,/,  and  Donati  ntaxS.Piero  Maggiore;  and  tiie  Palace  ot  the  Cavalcanti  in  the 
new  Market :  thofe  of  the  Nobility  who  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  had  fortified 
the  Bridges  and  Streets  which  were  in  the  way  to  their  Houfes.    The  Nerli  poflefs'd 
themfelves  of  the  Pome  alia  Carraia  ;  the  Frefcobaldi  and  Mannetii,  of  S.  Trinita;  the  Ao/// and 
Barde  were  upon  their  guard  at  the  old  Bridge,  and  the  Rubacome.    The  People  in  tiie 
mean  time  tbrm'd  themfelves  into  a  pofl:uie  under  the  Gonjalone  delJa  Giuftitiay  and  the 
Enfigns  of  the  People,  and  being  drawn  up  in  array,  it  was  thought  beft  immediately  to  fall 
on:  the  firft  chat  march'd  were  the  Medici  and  Rondinelli^  who  aflaulted  thcCavicciullt  on 
that  fide  which  is  towards  the  Pm-z^z^a  de  S.  Gtovanm.    The  Service  was  very  hoc  (great 
Stones  being  tumbled  upon  them  from  above,  and  voUies  of  Arrows  fent  liberally  among 
them  from  below)  and  continued  three  hours  compleat ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  People 
increafing,  and  no  relief  like  to  get  near  them,  the  CauiamUt  fubmitted  to  their  multi- 
tudes, and  furrendred.    The  People  fav'd  the  Houfe  and  the  Furniture,  only  they  took 
away  their  Arms,  and  commanded  them  to  diftributc  .ind  difperfe  themfelves  intofuch  po- 
pular houfes  as  were  their  acquaintance  and  friends.    ThQ  Cwuicciulli  being  beaten  from 
their  Poft,  the  Paz^zi  and  Donati  (being lefs  powerful)  were  fooner  remov'd.  The  Caval- 
canti were  only  remaining  on  that  fide  of  the  River,  yet  more  confiderable  than  the  other, 
both  in  refpe<5t  of  their  numbers  and  fituation.  But  they  feeing  all  the  Gonjalonieri  advan- 
cing againft  them,  whereas  three  of  them  only  had  overpowered  the  red,  furrendred  like 
their  Neighbours  without  any  remarkable  defence :  and  now  three  parts  of  the  City  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  People,  there  was  but  one  left  in  the  power  of  the  Nobility,  but  more 
difficult  and  inaccelfible,  by  reafon  it  was  fo  fecure  by  the  River  Arm,  the  Bridges  and  Ave- 
nues wereof  neceflity  to  be  cleared  before  any  good  could  be  done,  and  they  (as  is  faid  be- 
fore) were  abundantly  provided.    The  firfl  of  them  that  was  aflaulted  was  the  old  Bridge, 
which  was  as  bravely  defended,  and  the  People  repuls'd.    Finding  their  further  Attempts 
there,  would  be  but  in  vain,  they  try'd  what  could  be  done  at  the  Pome  Rubacome ;  but 
finding  their  entertainment  no  better,  they  left  four  Gonfaloni,  and  fome  other  Enfigns  to 
block  up  thofe  Pafles,  and  march'd  with  the  reft  to  the  Pome  alia  Carraia.  TlTe  Nerli  had 
the  defence  of  that  Quarter,  and  behav'd  themfelves  valiantly,  yet  their  Bridge  (as  having 
no  Towers)  being  weaker  or  elfe  overlaid  with  the  numbers  of  their  Enemies,  (which 
were  much  increas'd  by  the  acceflion  of  the  Capponi  and  other  Families  about  them)  they 
were  on  every  fide  opprefs'd,  forc'd  from  their  Barricadoes,  and  conftrain'd  to  retire.  When 
they  were  defeated,  they  advanc'd  againft  the  RcJJi,  and  from  them  againft  the  Frefcobald/i 
overwhelming  them  both,  the  whole  Populace  beyond  the  River  being  come  in  to  their  af- 
fiftance.  The  Bardi  was  the  only  party  remaining,  but  that  fo  obftinately  couragious,neither 
the  fortune  of  their  Comrades,  the  unanimity  of  the  People  againft  them,  nor  the  impofli- 
bility  of  relief,  could  prevail  with  them  to  furrender,  but  they  would  rather  die  fighting, 
or  fee  their  Houfes  pillag'd  or  burn'd,  than  fubmitted  themfelves  quietly  into  the  Hands 
of  their  Enemies  :  And  they  defended  themfelves;  for  though  many  times  they  were  af- 
faulted,  both  at  the  old  Bridge,  and  the  Pome  Rubacome^  the  People  were  alway  repuls'd, 
and  with  confiderable  lofs.   There  was  in  old  time  a  Lane  to  pafs  from  the  Vm  Romanay 
betwixt  the  Palaces  of  the  Pitti,  to  the  Wall  upon  S.  George's-hill :  To  this  Lane  the  People 
fent  fix  Gonjalonieri  with  Orders  to  fall  upon  the  Bardi  behind,  who  purfued  them  fo  ef- 
fectually, the  Bardi  were  difheartend,  and  the  people  prevail'd  ;  thofe  of  the  Bardt  who 
were  appointed  for  the  keeping  of  the  Barricadoes,  no  fooner  hearing  that  their  houfes 
were  attack'd, but  they  quitted  their  Pofts,  and  ran  in,  in  hopes  to  defend  them.  By  this 
means  the  Barracadoes  at  the  old  Bridge  were  won,  and  the  Bardt  difcomfitted,  who  (as 
many  as  could)  betook  themfelvestotheir  heels,  and  were  received  by  the  Quaratefi,  Pan- 
z..anfi,  and  Moz,z.i.  The  People  (efpecially  the  bafer  fort)  greedy  of  Prey,  plundered  their 
Houfes ;  demolifli'd  their  Caftles ;  and  when  they  had  done,  burned  them  all  with  fuch  in- 
humanity, as  the  qreateft  Enemy  the  City  had  would  have  been  afham'dto  have  conimit- 
ted.  The  Nobility  being  utterly  fubdued,  the  People  took  upon  them  the  Government 
of  the  State;  and  becar.fe  it  confifted  of  three  forts  (the  more  potent,  the  middle  fort,  and 
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the  bafe)  it  was  ordain'd  that  the  more  potent  fhould  have  the  nomination  of  two  Se- 
nators; the  middle  fort  of  three,  and  the  meaner  of  three.  The  Gonfaknieri  to  be  chofen 
(akernatim)  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Befides  this,  all  the  Old  Laws  againft  the  Nobi- 
lity were  reviv'd  and  put  in  force,  and  to  weaken  them  the  more,  many  of  them  were 
TheNobi-  mingled  with  the  Common  People.  The  deftruftion  of  the  Nobility  was  fo  great  at 
lity  utterly  this  time,  and  their  party  fo  irrecoverably  debilitated,  that  not  daring  to  take  Arms  a- 
deprefs'd.  gaijj  againfl  the  People,  they  became  pufilanimous  and  abjeft,  which  was  the  occafion 
that  FhrenceXo^  not  only  its  Gentry  but  its  Generofity  alfo.  From  this  depreffion  of  the 
Grandees,  the  City  continued  quiet  to  the  year  1353,  in  which  interval  happen'd  the 
Famous  Peftilence  (fo  eloquently  celebrated  by  Giovanni  Boccado)  in  which  there  died  in 
Florence  above  9^000  People.  The  firft  War  the  Florentines  made,  was  againft  the  Vrf- 
conti,  being  provok'd  by  the  Ambition  of  the  Archbifhop,  who  at  that  time  was  Prince 
of  Milan:  which  War  was  no  fooner  finiflied,  but  new  Faftions  began  in  the  City for 
though  the  Nobility  was  fo  cow'd,  and  intimidated,  there  was  no  danger  of  them ;  yet 
fortune  had  her  ways  to  create  them  new  troubles  by  new  and  different  dilTentions. 
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H  E  great  and  natural  Anitnofities  betwixt  the  People  and  the  Nobi- 
lity, arifing  from  an  ambition  in  the  one  to  command,  and  an  averfion 
in  the  other  to  obey,  are  the  fprings  and  fountains  of  all  the  Calami- 
ties incident  to  a  City  :  and  indeed  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  dange- 
rous or  troublefome  to  a  Common-wealth,  but  takes  its  original  and 
nouriftiment  from  their  diverfiry  of  Humour.  This  was  it  which  kept 
Rome  divided.  This  was  it  (if  it  be  lawful  to  compare  great  Things 
with  little)  which  kept  Florence  divided,  though  in  each  City  with  dif- 
ferent effefts.  For,  in  E.ome,  the  enmity  betwixt  the  People  and  the  Nobility  was  deter- 
mined by  Expoftulation  andReafonj  in  Florence,  by  the  Sword.  In  Rome,  thofe  Things 
were  fccilcd  and  compos'd  by  Law,  which,  in  Florence  were  fcarce  done  by  the  flaughter 
and  banilbment  of  many  of  their  beft  Citizens.  Rome  increafed  ftill  in  its  Military  Ver- 
tue  ;  but  that  in  Florence  was  utterly  exhauft.  From  a  primitive  equality  of  its  Citizens, 
Rome  was  brought  to  an  immenfe  equality  :  whereas  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  from  a 
vaft  inequality,  was  reduced  to  a  ftrange  equality.  Which  diverfity  oi  e&fts  muft 
have  certainly  proceeded  from  diverfity  in  their  defigns.  The  People  of  Rome  defired 
no  more  than  to  fiiare  and  communicate  with  the  Nobility  in  the  great  Offices  of  the 
City.  The  People  of  Florence  not  only  defired,  but  fought  and  contended  to  have  the 
Government  to  themfelves,  with  perfeft  exclufion  to  the  Nobility  :  and  the  defires  of 
the  Romans  being  more  reafonable,  there  importunity  was  the  more  fupportable  by  the 
Nobles,  fo  that  they  condefcended  without  coming  to  blows ;  and  after  fome  fmall  con- 
troverfie  and  difpute,  it  was  concluded  a  Law  fhould  be  made,  by  which  the  People 
Ciould  be  fatisfied,  and  their  Dignities  preferved  to  the  Nobility. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  demands  of  the  People  of  Florence  were  extravagant  and  uajuft; 
upon  which  fcore  the  Nobility  preparing  for  the  defence,  their  differences  determined  in 
banifhment  and  blood  :  and  the  Laws  which  enfued  were  framM  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Vidor,  than  the  benefit  of  the  Publick.  Hence  it  proceeded,  that  the  fucccfs 
of  the  People  in  Rome^  rendred  that  City  more  potent  and  confiderable  ;  for  the  People 
being  admitted  to  the  adminiflration  of  the  Magiftracy,  Armies,  and  Empire,  equally 
with  the  Nobles,  they  became  infpir'd  with  the  fame  Vertue  and  Magnanimity  as  they  : 
and  as  their  Vertue  increafed,  their  Power  increafed  with  it. 

But  in  Florence  the  People  prevailing,  diverted  the  Nobility  of  their  Authority  ;  and  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  recover  it,  it  was  necelfary  by  the  irconverfation  and  behaviour  not  only 
to  be,  but  to  profefs  themfelves  like  the  People.  And  this  was  the  caufe  of  the  changing 
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their  Arms,  the  variation  oftheirTitlcs,  and  Families,  which  was  frequent  in  thofe  times 
among  the  Nobility,  to  recommend  them  to  the  Commons,  and  make  them  pafs  amongft 
them  :  fo  that  the  Eminency  of  their  Arms,  and  the  Generofiity  of  their  minds,  (for  both 
which  the  Nobility  was  formerly  famous^  was  fpent  and  expired,  and  not  to  be  reviv'd  in 
the  people,  where  the  lead  fpark  of  it  was  not  to  be  found  ;  which  rendered  Florence  every 
day  more  abjeft  and  bafe.  And  whereas  Roff^e,  tranfported  with  its  own  Vertue,  grew  to 
that  height  of  Pride,  that  it  eould  not  fubfift  longer  without  a  Prince  ;  Florence  was  reduced 
to  that  pafs,  that  a  wife  Legiflatcr  might  have  form'd  the  Government  according  to  what 
fcheme  and  model  he  pleafed.  All  which,  by  perufing  of  the  preceeding  Books,  will  be 
obvious  to  any  body.  Having  fhewn  therefore  the  Foundation  of  Florence ;  the  Original 
of  its  Liberty  ;  the  Occafion  of  its  Diffention  ;  and  how  the  Fadions  of  the  Nobility  and 
Emulation  People  concluded  with  the  Tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  the  deftrudion  of  the 

betwixt  the  Nobility  :  it  remains  now,  I  ftiould  difcourfe  of  the  Emulations  betwixt  the  people  and 

middle  and       multitude,  and  feveral  accidents  which  they  produced. 

Ibrt  ^flTo-  The  power  of  the  Nobility  being  deprefs'd,  and  the  War  with  the  Arch-Bifliop  of  Mi- 
ple.  Ian  at  an  end,  there  appeared  no  refped  of  future  contention  in  Florence  :  But  the  ill 

fate  of  our  City,  the  illt^ondudt  of  their  Aftairs,  fuffered  a  new  Emulation  to  fpring  up 
(betwixt  the  Families  of  the  Alb!z,i  and  Ricci)  which  produced  as  great  divifion  in  the 
Town,  as  was  at  firfl  betwixt  the  Buondelmontt  and  the  Vberti,  and  afterwards  betwixt 
the  Cerchi  and  Donati.    The  f*opes  (who  had  then  their  refidence  in  France)  and  the  Em- 
perors who  refided  in  Germany,  to  make  good  their  reputation  in  Italy,  had  many  times, 
upon  feveral  occalions,  fupplied  us  with  multitude  of  Soldiers  of  all  Nations,  Englijhy 
Dutchy  and  Britains.    The  Wars  ended,  and  they  out  of  pay,  being  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune, they  were  conflrain'd  to  make  bold  fometimes  with  one  Prince,  and  fometimes 
with  another  ;   and  force  them  to  contribution.    In  the  year  1353,  it  happened  one  of 
the  Companies  came  into  lufcany  (under  the  Command  of  Monfieur  Real  of  Provence) 
and  put  the  whole  Country  into  a  fear :  whereupon  the  Florentines  nor  only  made  pub- 
lick  provifion  of  men,  but  feveral  private  Citizens  (and  the  Albix,i  and  Ricci  among  the 
reft)  furnifiied  themfelves  with  Arms  for  their  proper  detence.    There  was  a  mortal 
hatred  betwixt  thofe  two  Families,  each  of  them  afpiring  at  the  Government,  and  con- 
fpiring  the  deftrudion  of  the  other.    However  as  yet  they  were  not  come  to  Hoftility  ; 
only  they  clafli'd,  and  interfered  in  their  Counfels,  and  in  the  executions  of  the  Magi- 
ftracy.    But  upon  this  occafion,  the  City  being  arm'd,  there  happen'd  a  quarrel,  by 
accident,  in  the  old  Market-place  ;  to  which  the  People,  that  were  near,  flock'd,  as 
they  do  on  all  fuch  occafions.    To  the  Ricci  it  was  reported  the  AWiz.i  had  fallen  upon 
fome  of  their  Family.    To  the  Albiz.iy  that  the  Ricci  were  come  out  in  defiance  of  them. 
Hereupon  the  whole  City  got  together ;  and  no  fmall  difficulty  it  was  to  the  Magiftrate 
to  reftrain  either  of  their  Families,  or  to  put  an  end  to  a  Conflid  which  was  begun  by 
chance,  without  the  fault  or  contrivance  of  either.    This  accident,  though  meetly  con- 
tingent, reviv'd  their  animofity,  and  put  them  both  upon  defigns  of  increafing  their  Par- 
ties.   And  becaufe,  by  the  ruine  of  the  Nobility,  the  Citizens  were  reduced  to  fuch  an 
equality,  that  the  Magiftrates  were  become  more  venerable  than  formerly ;  they  refolved 
both  of  them  to  advance  their  intereft  rather  by  ordinary  means,  than  private  violence. 
We  have  declar'd  before,  how,  after  the  Viftory  of  Charles  the  Firfi:,  the  Guelfs  were 
created  Magiftrates ;  and  great  authority  given  them  over  the  Ghibilin  Fadion  :  which 
authority  and  preheminence,  time,  accident,  and  their  new  divifions  had  fo  far  enervated, 
that  the  Ghibilins  were  grown  into  the  Government,  and  exercifed  the  principal  Offices 
as  well  as  the  Guelfs.    Uguccione  de  Ricci  being  at  that  time  the  Head  of  that  Family,  pre- 
vail'd  to  have  the  Laws  againft  the  Ghibilins  renewed  :  to  which  Fadion,  it  was  fuppos'd 
by  many,  the  Albiz^i  were  inclin'd  ;  whofe  Original  being  anciently  from  Arez,z.o,  they 
tranfplanted  from  thence,  and  fettled  in  Florence  :  fo  that  Uguccione  defign'd  by  the  renova- 
tion of  thofe  Laws,  to  render  that  Family  incapable  of  any  great  Office  ;  providing  there- 
by, that  it  fhould  be  criminal  for  any  perfon  defcended  from  the  Ghibilms,  to  exercife 
the  Magiftracy.  This  praftice  of  Uguccione  was  difcovered  to  Piero,  Son  of  Philippo  de  gli 
Albiz,i,  who  refolved  to  connive  at  it ;'  prefuming  he  fliould  declare  himfelf  a  Ghibilin,  if 
he  oppofed  it.    Thefe  Laws,  though  renewed  by  the  prevalence  and  ambition  of  the 
Ricci,  fubftraded  nothing  from  the  reputation  of  the  Albi-Li,  but  were  the  foundation  of 
many  mifchiefs.    Nor  indeed  can  a  Republick  make  any  Law  fo  pernicious,  as  a  Law  of 
/^eno-fpeftion.    Piero  having  rather  promoted,  than  refifted  thofe  Laws,  that  which  his 
enemies  intended  as  an  impediment,proved  a  means  and  occafion  of  his  preferment:  fbr,be- 
ing  made  the  chief  perfon  to //</>er-infpeft  ihe  execution  of  thofe  Laws,  he  exercifed  more 
authority  than  before;  and  became  the  only  favourite  of  the  Faction  of  the  Guelfs.  And, 
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becaufe  in  thefe  Laws  there  was  no  definition  o(  aGhibilin,  nor  no  Magiftrate  deputed  to 
difcover  them,  they  were  of  little  importance ;  only  the  Captains  were  appointed  to  inquire 
them  out,  and  to  admonifh  them,  that  they  were  not  to  take  the  Magiflracy  upon  them  ; 
if  they  did,  they  fliould  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  Whereupon,  thofe  who  were  afterwards 
incapacitated  for  the  Magiflracy,  were  called  Ammoniti.  But,  at  length,  the  Captains  grow-  The  /immi,~ 
ing  bold  and  audacious  in  their  office,  without  any  regard  whether  they  were  confcious  or 
not;  they  admonifhed who  they  pleafed,  as  their  avarice  or  animofity  direfted  them. 

So  that  horn  the  year  1357,  (in  which  this  Law  was  renew'd)  to  the  year  13(5(5,  there 
were  more  than  200  Citizens  admoniflied.  By  which  means,  the  Captains, and  the  Fadion 
of  the  Guelfs  were  grown  great  and  confiderable;  efpecially  Piero  de  gU  Albiz,!,  Lapo  da 
Cajliglionochio,  and  Carlo  Stroz.z,7,  for  the  fear  of  being  admoniflied,  made  all  people  refped 
them.  And,  though  the  infolence  of  their  proceedings  difgufted  many  more,  yet  none 
look'd  upon  It  wichfo  much  indignation  as  the  Family  of  the  Ricci,  who  had  been  the  oc- 
cafionof  thatdiforder,  which  was  not  only  like  to  be  theruine  of  the  Common-wealth,  but 
the  promotion  and  advancement  of  their  Enemies,  quite  contrary  to  what  they  defign'd. 
Uguccior.e  therefore  (being  one  of  the  Senate,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  inconveniences  which 
he  by  accident  had  created)  obtained  a  new  Law ;  that  to  the  fix  Captains,  three  more 
Ciculd  be  added ;  two  of  them  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  inferior  Mechanicks :  and  prevail'd 
that  the  Gbibilins  fhould  not  be  convicted  but  by  XXIV  of  the  (Pwe^x,  deputed  particularly 
to  that  office.  For  the  time,  thefe  Laws  in  feme  meafureltempered  the  exorbitance  of  the 
Captains,  fo  as  their  admonitions  loll  much  of  their  terror;  and  if  any,  they  were  but 
few  that  were  admonifned.  Notwithftanding  the  emulation  betwixt  the  Albiz.t2ind  Rkci 
continued;  their  leagues,  pradices,  and  confultati'ons going  on  with  more  eagernefs,  as 
their  -ury  fuggefted.  In  this  diAradion  the  City  continued  from  the  year  1^66,  to  the 
year  1571  ;  at  which  time  the  Gueffs  recovered  their  power. 

In  the  Family  of  the  Buondelmonti,  there  was  a  Gentleman  called  Benchi ;  who  for  his 
Gallantry  in  the  Wars  againft  the  A/^m,  was  preferr'd  to  be  one  ofthe  people ;  and  by  that 
means  qualified  to  be  a  Senator.  But  when  he  expeded  to  be  admitted  into  the  Senate,  a 
Decree  was  made,  that  no  perfon  of  Noble  Extradion,  that  was  become  one  of  the  people, 
Ihould  be  received  into  the  Senate.  This  Decree  was  highly  offenfive  to  Bench/,  who,upon 
confultation  withP/ero  de  gli  Albiz^i,  rcfolv'd  with  his  admonitions  to  deprefs  the  meaner 
fore  of  the  people,  and  make  themfelves  Governours  of  the  City.  And  indeed,  by  hisin- 
fluence  upon  the  Nobi.ity,  and  Piero\  upon  the  wealthieft  of  the  Citizens,  the  Fadionof 
the  Guelf]  began  to  grow  more  confiderable  :  for  with  their  new  models  and  regulations 
they  ordered  things  fo,that  theCaptains  andXXI  V.Citizens  were  wholly  at  their  difpofing; 
their  admonitions  exercifed  with  as  much  audacity  as  formerly  ;  and  the  houfeofthe  Al~ 
biz,i  (being  head  of  that  Fadion)  incrcafed  exceedingly.  The  Ricci  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  behind-hand  in  ufing  all  their  intereft  and  friends  to  obftrud  their  defigns;  fo  that 
every  one  lived  in  great  apprehenfion,  as  fore-feeing  their  deftrudion  was  approaching. 
Whereupon  many  Citizens  out  of  affedion  to  their  Country  alfembled  in  S.  Piero  Sche- 
raggio;  and  having  difcourfed  of  their  diforders  among  themfelves,  they  went  afterwards 
to  the  Senate,  to  whom  one  of  the  moft  eminent  among  them,  made  this  harrangue. 

Mofl  Magnificent  Lords ;  We  have  inany  of  us  doubted,  whether  to  ajfemble  by  private  The  Citizens 
order y  (though  upon  publick  occajion  )  might  not  be  cffenjive,  and  render    us  remarkable 
jor  our  prefumption,   and  punijhable  for  our  ambition.    But  ivhen    ive    conjidered,  that 
daily.,  "Without  the  leajl  caution  or  regard,  many  Citiz^ens   do  meet,  and  conferr ;   not  for 
any  benefit  to  the  Common-wealth,    but   in  purfuit  of  their    own  private    defigns  :  We 
prefurnd,  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  meet,  and  confpire  againfl  the  peace  of  their 
Country,    without    d/fpleafure  to  your  Lordjhips,    thofe  whofe   defign  was  nothing  but  its 
prefervaticH  and   profperity,   needed  not  to  fear  your  reproof     If  therefore  we  have  not 
incurred  your  Lordfiips  disfavour,  we  are  not  much  follicitous  what  others  judge  of  us, 
becaufe  we  find   they   are  as  indifferent  what  we    think  of  them.    'The  love  we  bear  to 
our  Country,  mojl  Magnificent  Lords,   was  that  which  affembled  us  at  firfl,  and  now  pre- 
fents  us  before  you,   to   remonfirate  our  diflraBions ;   ( which,    though  too  great,  encreafe 
daily  upon  our  hands,)  and  to  offer  our  utmofl  afftflance  to  remove  them.    How  difficult  . 
foever  their  Enterprife   may  appear,  we  cannot   defpair  of  fuccefs ;  //  laying   afide  private 
vefpeBs,   you  would  be  pleafed  with    publick  force   to  exert  your  authority.    The  corru- 
ption of  their  Cities  in  Italy,  has  vitiated  ours  :  for  fince  Italy  freed  it  felf  from  the  ^ 
yoke  of  the  Empire,  all  the  Towns  (  wanting  their  former  refiraint )  flew  out  into  extreams, 
and  ordain  d  Laws  and  Governours,  not  as  free  men,  but  as  people  divided  into  FaSiions. 
From  this  Fountain  all  our  miferies,  all  ow  diforders  do  fpring.    In  the  firfl  place,  no 
friendfiip   nor    integrity   is   to   be  found  among  the  Citiz.enSi  unlefs    among  thofe  whofe 
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"Wickednefs  makes  them  faithful,  having  been  formerly    engaged  together  in  fome  villainous 
atlion,  either  againft  their  Neighbour,  or  Country.    Religion,  and  the  fear  of  God,  is  ut- 
terly extinguijhed.    Promifes  and  Oaths  are  binding  no  jarther   than  they  are  profitable; 
and  tifed  not  for  a  tje,  but  a  fnare,  and  as  a  means  to  facilitate  their  cheats,  which  are 
always  more  honourable,  by  how  much  their  fuccefs  is  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous.  Hence 
It  is,  that  vitious   and    ^nifchievous  men  are   commended  jor   their  indufiry  •    and  good 
men,  which  are  innocent  and  quiet,  are  reckoned  for  fots.     And  certainly,  as   there  is  no 
fort  of  corruption  but  may  be  jound  in  Italy,  fo  there  are  no  fort  of  people  more  unhap- 
pily adapted  to  receive  it.    "the  young  men  are  idle  ;   the  old  men  lafcivicus ;   all  fexes,  all 
ages,  all  places  full   of  licentious   brutality,    above  the   correthon  of  the    Laws.  Hence 
fprings  that   avarice  among  the  Citiz^ens ;   and  that  ambition,  not  of  true  glory,  but  of 
dijhonourable    preferment;    which,    being    accompanied    with  hatred,   enmity,  fchijm,  and 
diffention,   are    commonly   followed    by   executions,   bani/ljments,    affiiBion   of  good  men, 
and  exaltation  of  evil:  for  good  men  depending    upon    their  innocence,  and  not  looking 
abroad  for  any  thing  extraordinary,  either  to   advance,  or  defend  thanfehes,  do  too  often 
mifcarry    without    either,    and    become  the  fad  cbjecls    of  the  cruelty  of  Ufurpers.  This 
creates    inclination   to   parties,  and  increafes   their  power;   ill  people  ftding  for  covetouf- 
nefs,   ambition,  revenge,   or  fome  other  finifler  end;   and  good  people  for  fear  :   and  that 
which   renders   our   condition    more   deplorable,  is,   to  behold   the  Contrivers  and  Rim- 
leaders  of  all,  (as  if  a  word  could  make   them  innocent,  and  conf  crate   the  iniquity  of 
their  aBions  )  gilding,   or  rather  decking  over  their  ill  dejigns  with  fome  illuflrious  Title : 
for,  being  all  enemies  to  Liberty,  let  them  pretend  as  they  pleafe,  either  to  defend  an  Opti- 
macy,  or  Populacy,   the  refult  muft  be  defiruBion :  for  the  fruit   they  expeB  from  their 
ViBory,   is  not  the  honour  of  having  delivered  their  Country,  but  the  fatisjaEiion  of  ha- 
ving mafiered  their  Enemies,  and  ufurped  the  dominion  to  themfelves :   and  being  arrived 
at  that  height,  what  is  there  fo  unjufi,  what  is  there  fo  cruel,  what  is  there  fo  ravenous  as 
they  ?   Henceforward  Laws   are  made,    not  for  publick  benefit,  but  their  private  advan- 
tage ;  henceforward.  War,  and  Peace,   and  Amity  is  concluded,  not  for  common  honour, 
but  particular  humour.    And  if  the  other  Cities  of  Italy  are  repleat  with  thefe  diforders, 
ours  is  much  more:  Our  Laws,  our  Statutes,  and  Civil  Ordinances,  are  made  according  to 
the   ambition   and    capricio   of   the   Conqueror;    and   not  according  the   true  inter efl  of 
People  that  would  be  free:   whence  it  follows,  that  one  FaEiion  is  no  fooner  extinguifhed, 
but  another  fucceeds :  for  that  City  which  would  jnaintain  it  felf  by  FaEiion  rather  than 
by  Law,   can  never  be  quiet  :  when  one  party  prevails,  and  depreffes  its  rival  beyond  the 
power  of  oppofition,    it  fub-divides  of  neceffity,  and  falls  out  with  it  felf;    and  then  all 
goes  to  wrack,    the  people  not  being  able  to  defend  themfelves  with  thofe  private  Laws 
which  were  made   at  firfl  for  their  prefervation.    That  thefe  things  are  true  the  ancient 
and  modern   diffentions  in    our  own   City    can  fadly  demonfirate-    When  the  Ghibilins 
were  deflroyed,  it  was  every  man  s  judgment  the  Guelfs  wotdd  have  lived  honourably  and 
quietly  a  long  time  after  :   and  yet  it  was  not  long  before  they  divided  into  the  FaEiions 
of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  When  the  Bianchi  were  over-powered,   new  parties  arofe,  and 
new  troubles  attended  them;  fometimes  fighting   in  behalf  of  the  Exiles,   and  fofnetimes 
quarreling  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  People  :  and  (to  give  that  to  others,  which  either 
•we  could  not,  or  would  not  poffefs  qtiietly  our  felves  )  committing  our  Liberty  fometimes 
to  King  Koben,  fometimes  to  his  Brother,  and  at  lafi  to  the  Duke  0/ Athens;  never  fixing 
or  repofing  in  any  Government ;  as  not  being  agreed  to  live  free,  nor  contented  to  be  fer- 
tile.   Nay,  fo  much  was  our  State  d/ffos  d  to  divifion,  that  rather  than  ncquiefce  in  the 
adminiflration  of  a  King,   it  proflitnted  it  felf  to  the  regiment  of  an  Agobbian,  of  mean 
and  ignominious  extraEiion.    The  late  Duke  of  Athens  cannot  be  mentioned   with  any 
honour  to  this  City;    yet  his  infolence  and  tyranny  jnay  make  us  wifer  for  the  future. 
Being  in  Arms  at  his  expidfion,  we  fell  to  it  among  our  felves,  and  fought  with  more 
fury  one  againfl  another,  than  we  had  ever  done  before ;  till  at  length  the  Nobility  was 
overcome,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  People:   and  it  zvaf  the  general  opinion  (  their  infup- 
fortable  pride  and  ambition  being  taken  down)  there  could  be  no  more  faBion  or  troubles 
in  Florence :   but  we  have  found  to  our  cofi,  how  falfe  and  fallacious  mans  judgment  is  : 
The  pride  and   ambition  of  the   Nobility    was  not     extinB,  but  tranfmigrated   into  the 
People;  who,  by  degrees,  grew  as  i^npatient  for  authority  as  they;  and  having  no  other  way 
to  attain  it,  but  by  domeflick  diffention,  they  reviv'd  the  obfolete   names  of  Guelfs,  and 
of  Ghibilins ;   which  it  had  been  happy  for  this  City  never  to  have  known.    And,  that 
nothing  which  is  humane,  may  be  perpetual  and  flable,  it  is  the  pleafure  of  the  Heavens 
that  m  all  States  or  Governments  whatfoever,  fome  fatal  Families  fliould  fpring  up  for 
their  mine  and  deflruBion.    Of  this,  our  City  can  afford  as  many,  and  as  lamentable  in- 
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fl  ances  as  any  of  her  neighbours  ,  as  owing  its  ?niferies  not  only  to  one  or  two,  but  fever al  of 
thofe  Families  :  as  firjt,  the  Buondelmonti  and  Uberti ;  next,  the  Donati  and  the  Ceichi ; 
and  now,  the  Ricci  and  Albizi,  (a  fiameful  and  ridiculous  thing-)  We  have  not  enumerated 
our  divijtons,  nor  deduc'd  our  ill  cuftoms  fo  high,  to  upbraid  or  to  difcourage  you  by  them  ;  but 
rather  as  a  memorial  of  their  caufes,  to  Jhew  that  they  are  in  our  memory  as  well  as  yours  ; 
and  to  exhort  you  by  their  example,  not  to  be  diffident  or  timerous  in  corretltng  them,  for  in  thofe 
days  the  power  of  the  Nobility  was  fo  great,  and  their  alliances  fo  conjiderable,  the  Laws  and 
Civil  Magiftrates  were  too  weak  to  veftrain  them  :  but  now  the  Emperor  having  no  power,  the 
Pope  no  influence,  all  Italy,  and  particularly  this  City,  reduc'd  to  fuch  a  parity,  as  to  be  able 
to  govern  our  felves;  where  is  the  difficulty?  IVhat  impediment  remains,  why  this  Common- 
wealth (in  fpight  oj  all  examples  to  the  contrary)  may  not  only  be  united,  but  reform' d  and  improvd 
by  new  Laivs  and  Conftitutions,  were  your  Lordjhips  difpofed  to  create  them  ?  To  which  good  work, 
we  do  moft  humbly  importune  you,  not  out  of  private  pajfon,  fo  much  as  publick  compajjion 
for  our  Country.    Our  corruption   is  great,   and  'tis  you   only  can  correH  the  rage,  and 
expel  the  contagion    that  fpreads  and '  luxuriates  among  us.    The  diforders  oj  our  Ance- 
flors  are  not  imputable   to    the    nature   oj    the  men,  but  to   the  iniquity  of  thofe  times ; 
which  being   now  altered,  gives  this  City  jair  hopes,   by  the  inflitution  of  batter  Laws,  to 
better  its  fortune :  whofe  malignity  is  eafily  to  be  overcome  by  a  prudent  rejirnint  oj  am.- 
bition ;  a  feafonable  inhibition  of  fuch  cuftoms  as  propagate  FaBion ,   and  a  d/fcreet  eleBion 
and  adherence   to  fuch  things  as  are  compatible  with  our  freedom.    And  better  it  is  you 
do  it  now  legally    of  your  felves,    than  by  dej'erring  it,   to    divert    that    office   upon  the 
people,  and  make  the?n  do  it  by  j'orce. 

The  Signori  mov'dthcn  by  thefe  arguments,  (which  they  had  fratn'd  to  themfelves 
before)  and  by  authority  and  encouragement  afterwards,  commiffionated  LVI  Citizens 
to  fuperintend  for  the  fafety  of  the  Common-wealth.   True  it  is,  many  men  are  more 
proper  to  prefcrve  good  Laws,  than  to  make  them ;  and  thefe  Citizens  imploy*d  them- 
felves more  in  extirpating  the  prefent  Faftions,  than  providing  againft  new  •  by  which 
means  they  fucceeded  in  neither  :  for  nottakingaway  the  occafionofthenew;  and  one  of 
the  prefent  Fadions  being  more  potent  than  the  other,  it  could  not  be  done  without  great 
danger  to  the  Common- wealth.  However,  they  depriv'd  three  of  the  Family  of  the  Al-  NewRefof- 
biz^i,  and  as  many  of  the  Ricci,  of  all  Magiftracy  (unlefs  of  the  Guelfijh  party)  for  three  '"atioa. 
years;  in  which  number,  Piero  de  gli  Albiz,i,  and  Uguccione  de  Ricci  were  two.   They  pro- 
hibited all  Citizens  for  the  coming  into  the  Palace,  unlefs  the  Senate  was  fitting.  They 
decreed,  that  in  cafe  of  battery  or  unjuft:  interruption  in  the  pofTeffion  of  their  Eftates, 
it  (hould  be  lawful  to  accufe  any  man  (though  of  the  Nobility)  to  the  Council,  and  to 
make  them  anfwer  to  their  Charge.   Thefe  Laws  had  greater  reflection  upon  the  Ricci 
than  the  Albiz,i;  for  though  they  were  equally  intended,  the  Ricci  fuffered  moft  by  them  : 
Piero  indeed  was  fliut  out  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signori ;  but  at  the  Palace  of  the  Guelfs 
(where  his  authority  was  great)  his  entrance  was  free  ;  and  though  he  and  his  Com- 
rades were  forward  enough  in  their  admonitions  before,  they  were  much  forwarder  now, 
and  new  accidents  occurr'd  to  make  them  yet  worfe.   Gregory  XL  was  Pope  at  that  Gregory  XL 
time,  whofe  refidence  being  at  Avignon,  he  governed  Italy  by  Legates,  (as  his  Prede-  holdihisRc- 
cefTors  had  done  before  him.)  Thefe  Legates  being  proud  and  rapacious,  had  brought  ^'^^.""^^ 
great  calamity  upon  fevcral  of  the  Cities.    One  of  thefe  Legates  being  at  that  time  in 
Bologna,  took  the  advantage  of  a  fcarcity  which  was  in  Florence,  and  refolved  to  make 
himfelf  Lord  of  T'lfcany  ;  to  which  end,  he  not  only  omitted  to  fupply  the  Florentines 
with  prcvifions,  but  to  deprive  them  utterly  of  all  other  relief  as  foon  as  the  Spring  ap- 
peared, and  gave  opportunity  for  his  motion,  he  invaded  them  with  a  great  Army, 
hoping  they  would  be  eafily  conquered,  becaufe  they  were  both  famiflied,  and  dif- 
arm'd  :  and  poffibly  his  defign  might  have  taken,  had  not  his  Army  been  mercenary,  and 
corrupt;  for  the  Florentines  having  no  other  weapons  to  defend  themfelves,  betook  them-  • 
felves  to  their  bags,  and  paid  his  Army  130000  Florinsto  draw  off.   To  begin  a  War,  is  in 
any  man's  power;  but,  alas!  no  body  can  end  one.  This  War  was  commenc'd  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  Legate,  but  profecuted  by  the  indignation  of  the  Florentines ;  who  entred 
into  an  immediate  League  with  Monfieur  Barnabo,  and  all  the  Cities  which  were  at  enmity 
with  the  Church.  To  manage  it,  they  created  eight  Citizens,  whom  they  inverted  with  ab- 
folute  authority  of  proceeding  without  appeal,  and  disburfing  without  account.  This  War  New  Com- 
againft  the  Pope,  though  Uguccione  was  dead,  reviv'd  thofe  who  had  followed  the  for-  miffion  for 
tunes  of  the  Ricciy  who  in  oppofition  to  the  AlbirJ,  had  favoured  Barnabo,  and  appeared  ment"of  dfe^" 
againft  the  Church ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  VIII  were  all  enemies  to  the  Guelfs  :\\r^j^ 
whereupon  Piero  de  gli  Albiz,i,  Lapo  da  Cafliglionochio,  Carlo  Stroz,z,i,  and  others,  united  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  theii;  adverfaries.  And  while  the  eight  great  Citizens  were  im- 
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ployed  in  the  management  of  the  War,  and  they  in  their  admonitions,  the  War  continued 
three  years,  till  the  death  of  that  Pope.  However,  it  was  carried  on  with  fo  univerfal  fatif- 
faftion,  that  the  Eight  were  continued  yearly  in  their  Office,  and  got  the  Title  of  Sami ; 
notwithftanding  they  had  fequeftred  the  riches  of  the  Churches,  forc'd  the  Clergy  to  the 
execution  of  their  Funftions,  and  defpifed  the  cenfures  of  the  Pope.  So  much  did  the  Ci- 
tizens at  that  time  prefer  the  advantage  of  their  Country  before  the  quietof  their  Confci- 
ences :  and  fo  earneft  were  they  to  make  it  appear  to  the  Church,  thar,  as  when  they  were 
friends,  they  had  power  to  detend  it ;  fo  now  being  enemies,  they  were  as  able  to  di- 
ftrefsit^  having  put  all  Romagna,  la  Marchn,  and  Perugia^  into  Rebellion.  But,  though  they 
were  able  to  maintain  War,  at  this  rate,  againft  the  Pope,  they  could  not  fo  well  defend 
themfelves  agr^inft  their  Captains  and  Faftions.    The  indignation  and  luitted  the  Guelfs 
had  conceived  againll  the  Eight,  augmented  their  infolence  ;  and  they  affronted  them  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  chief  of  the  Citizens.  Nor  was  the  arrogance  of  the  Captains  infe- 
rior to  the  infolence  of  the  Guelfs ;  they  had  made  themfelves  more  formidable  than  the 
Sigmn ;  and  men  went  with  more  awe  and  reverence  to  their  Houfes,  than  to  the  Senators 
Palace:  infomuch,that  net  an  Embafiador  was fent  to  FlorencCy  but  he  receiv'd  audience 
from,  and  had  particular  commifliontothe  Captains.   Pope  Gregory  being  dead,  this  City 
had  no  more  Wars  abroad;  yet,  at  home,  it  was  in  great  confufion  :  the  imperioufnefsof 
the  Guelfs  was  grown  infupportable,  and  no  way  vifible  to  fupprefs  them :  it  was  judged 
therefore  neceflary  to  take  Arms,  and  commit  the  fuperiority  to  the  decifion  of  Fortune. 
On  the  Guelfs  fide  there  were  all  the  ancient  Nobility,  and  the  greatell  part  of  the  more 
powerful  Citizens ;  of  whom,  as  Cwe  have  faid)  Lapo,  Piero,  and  Carlo  were  the  chief  On 
the  other  fide,  were  all  the  inferior  fort  of  the  People  headed  by  the  Eight,  and  sfliftedby 
Georgia  Scali,  I'omafo  Storz,z,i,  the  Ricci,  the  Alberti,  and  the  Medici.  The  reft  of  the  mul- 
titude (as  it  happens  always  in  fuch  cafes)  joyned  with  the  Difcontents.  The  power  of 
their  adverfaries  feemed  very  confiderable  to  the  Guelfs;  and  their  danger  great,  if  any 
Senate  fhould  prove  their  enemies,  and  go  about  to  deftroy  them  defirousto  prevent  it, 
they  affembled  together ;  where,  examining  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  City,they  found 
theperfons  which  had  been  admoniftied,  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  had  thereby  difo- 
blig'd  moft  of  their  Citizens  and  made  them  their  enemies.  They  could  propofe  no  other 
remedy;  but  as  they  had  degraded  them  of  their  honours,  fotobanifhthemthe  City,  feize 
upon  the  Senators  Palace  by  force,  and  conftrain  the  whole  Town  to  come  over  to  their 
fide,  according  to  the  example  of  the  Guelfs  ihtlx  Predeceflbrs ;  whofe  quiet  and  fecuriry 
was  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  their  banifhing  their  adverfaries.    As  to  the  defign,  all  of 
'377'       them  agreed;  but  they  dift'ered  about  the  time.  It  was  in  the  year  1377,  in  the  month  of 
Maj',  when  Lrt/'o  conceiving  it  unfafe  to  defer;  acquainted'them  that  delays  were  dangerous, 
efpecially  to  them ;  confidering,  that  in  the  next  Senate  Sahefiro  de  Medici  might  be  cho- 
AConfplra.  fen  Gonfaloniere,  who  was  a  known  enemy  to  their  Se<ft.    Piero  de gU  Albiz.i  was  of  ano- 
cy  of  the      ther  fentiment,  and  thought  it  beft  to  protraft ;  in  refped  that  more  force  would  be  ne- 
Guelff.         ceffary,  which  were  not  to  be  got  together  privately  ;  and  to  raife  them  publickly,  was  to 
run  themfelves  into  palpable  danger.  His  judgment  therefore  was,  that  they  fiiould  have 
patience  till  S.  Johns  day,  which  was  at  hand ;  at  which  time,  in  regard  it  was  one  of  the 
greateft  Feftivals,  and  great  refort  would  come  to  -the  City  of  courfe,  they  might  convey 
in  what  numbers  they  pleafed,  without  danger  of  difcovery.    And  to  obviate  their  appre- 
henfion  of  Sahefiro,  he  propofed  to  have  him  admoniflied  ;  and  if  that  would  not  do,  to 
put  the  change  upon  him,  by  fome  fraud  or  artifice  in  the  imborfation ;  and  foift  in  fome 
other  of  the  Colledgeof  his  quarter,  to  defeat  him  fecurely  of  that  Office.  This  laft  opi- 
nion being  approved,  it  was  refolved  to  put  oft';  though  Lapo  confented  unwillingly,  ur- 
ging, that  delay  was  uncertain ;  that  no  time  can,  in  all  circumftances,  be  convenient;  and 
that  he  who  expeds  a  perfed  opportunity,  feldom  attempts  any  thing  ;  and  when  he  does, 
it  turns  commonly  to  his  own  difad vantage.  However,  they  proceeded  to  admonifti  him, 
but  could  not  hinder  Sahefiro.  And,  for  the  change,  the  Eight  had  got  an  inkling  of  that. 
The  Confpl-  and  took  care  to  prevent  it ;  fo  that  Sahefiro  was  drawn  for  Gonfalonier by  Alamanmde 
racy  defea-    Medici.  Being  of  a  Noble  Popular  Family,  he  could  not  endure  that  the  People  (hould  be 
oppreifed  by  the  power  of  a  few  great  perfons;  rcfolving  therefore  with  himfelf,  to  put  a 
period  to  their  infolence:  feeing  he  was  favoured  by  the  people,  andback'd  by  feveral  of  the 
principal  Citizens;  he  communicated  his  defigns  with  Benedetto  Alberto,  Tomafo  Strox,z,iy 
and  Georgia  Scali;  all  of  them  concurring  in  the  Plot,  and  ingaging  their  afliftance.  Upon 
this  they  form'd  a  Law  privately,  whereby  the  Ordini  della  Giuflitia  againft  the  Grandees 
were  reviv'd,  the  authority  of  the  Capitani  di  parte  retrench'd ;  and  the  Ammoniti  re- 
admitted to  the  Magiftracy.   And,  becaufe  it  was  beft  to  propofe  and  enad  it  at  one  time, 
if  it  were  poffible  (for  it  was  firft  to  be  prefented  to  the  Collcdges,  and  afterwards  dcba- 
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ted  in  the  Councils,)  Saheftro  being  in  his  Office  f  which,  for  the  time,  is,  at  it  were. 
Prince  of  the  City)  he  caufed  a  Colledge  and  Council  to  be  called  both  together  in  one 
morning ;  and  coming  in  perfon  to  the  Colledge,  (which  were  none  of  his  friends)  he 
propofed  the  Law  to  them  which  he  had  prepared  ;  but  it  was  rejefted  as  an  innovation, 
and  he  could  not  prevail  to  have  it  pafs'd.  Saheflro,  feeing  himfelf  defeated  in  his  firft: 
pradice  to  obtain  it,  pretended  fome  necefllty  to  go  forth  ^  and,  without  being  perceiv'd, 
llip'd  away  to  the  Council ;  where,  having  placed  himfelf  fo  as  he  might  be  heard  and 
feen  by  the  whole  Afl'embly,  he  told  them  as  follows  : 

"That,  being  made  Gonfaloniere,  he  did  not  think  he  had  ken  dejigned  for  the  Cognizance  and  The  Speech 
Determination  of  private  Caufes  (which  have  their  peculiar  Judges)  but  to  fuper  intend  the  State,  ^J^^^J/f" 
to  corre^i  the  infolence  of  the  Grandees,  and  to  moderate  and  reBifie  fuch  Lams  cu  were  found  pre- 
judicial, nay,  deftruHive  to  the  Commonwealth.  That  in  both  cafes  he  had  been  diligent  to  the  lU- 
moft  ;  and  employed  himfelf  "with  all  pojfble  induftry  .-  But  the  perverfenefs  and  malevolence  of  fome 
men  was  fo  untraBahle,  and  contrary  to  his  good  defigns  i  they  did  not  only  hinder  h.mfrom  perpe- 
trating any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Publick  ;  but  they  demed  him  their  Counfel,  and  refufed  for 
to  hear  htm.  Wherefore,  finding  it  was  net  in  his  power  to  be  any  way  beneficial  to  his  Country, 
he  knetv  not  for  what  reafon,  or  with  what  confidence  he  Jhould  continue  in  an  Office  which  either 
he  did  not  really  deferve,  or  of  which  he  was  thought  unworthy  oy  others.  For  this  caufe  bis  inten- 
tion was  to  retire  and  leave  the  People  to  the  eletiion  of  another,  who  might  be  more  vertutm,  or 
more  fortunate  than  he. 

And  having  faid,  he  departed  from  the  Council  towards  his  own  houfe.  Thofe  of  the 
Council,  who  were  privy  to  the  Delign,  and  others,  defirous  of  novelty,  raifed  a  tu- 
mult thereupon;  to  which  the  Senators  and  Colledges  immediately  reforted  j  and  meeting 
their  Gonfaloniere,  they  prevailed  with  him,  partly  with  their  authority,  and  partly  with 
their  intreaty,  to  return  to  the  Council,  which,  by  that  time,  was  in  great  confufion  : 
many  of  the  noble  Citizens  had  been  threatened,  and  injurioufly  treated  ;  and,  among 
the  reft.  Carlo  Strozzi  had  been  taken  by  the  Buttons,  by  an  Artificer,  and  doubtlelly 
ilain,  had  not  the  Standers-by  interpofed  and  with  fome  difficulty,  faved  him.  But 
he  which  made  the  greatefl  hubub,  and  put  the  City  in  Arms,  was  Benedetto  di  gli 
Albert!,  who,  from  a  window  of  the  Palace,  cry'd  out  aloud  to  the  People,  to  Arm  : 
Upon  which  the  Piax.z.a  was  fiird  with  armed  men  immediately  ;  and  the  Colledges  did 
that  out  of  fear,  which  they  had  denied  upon  requefl.  The  Captains  of  the  Parties  had 
in  the  mean  time,  got  together  what  Citizens  they  could,  to  advife  what  was  to  be 
done  againft  this  Decree  of  the  Senate  :  But  when  they  heard  of  the  tumult,  and  under- 
itood  what  had  palled  in  Council,  they  all  of  them  flunk  back  to  their  houfes.  Let  no 
man  that  contrives  any  alteration  in  a  City,  delude  himfelf,  or  believe  that  he  can  either 
flop  it  when  he  will,  or  manage  it  as  he  pleafes.  Salvefiro's  intention  was  to  have 
procured  that  Law,  and  fettled  the  City.  But  it  fell  out  quite  otherwife  ,•  for  their  hu- 
mours being  ftirr'd,  every  man  was  diflrafted  :  the  Shops  fliut  up  ,•  the  Citizens  affault- 
ed  in  their  houfes  :  feveral  removed  their  goods  into  the  Monafleries  and  Churches  to 
fecure  them  ;  all  people  expefting  fome  mifchief  at  hand.  The  whole  Corporation  of 
the  Arts  met,  and  each  of  them  made  a  Syndic.  Hereupon  the  Priori  called  their  Col- 
ledges, and  were  in  Council  a  whole  day  together  with  the  Syndics,  to  find  out  a  way 
to  compofe  their  diforders  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  Parties ;  but,  being  of  different  judg- 
ments, nothing  was  agreed.  The  next  day  the  Arts  came  forth  with  Enfigns  difplaid  ; 
which  the  Senate  underflanding,  and  doubting  what  would  follow,  they  called  a  Coun- 
cil to  prevent  the  worft ;  which  was  no  fooner  met,  but  the  tumult  increafed,  and  the  En- 
figns of  the  Arts  mzrch'd  up  into  the  Piazza  with  Colours  flying,  and  flore  of  arm'd  men  at 
their  heels.  Thereupon  to  fatisfiethe  Arts,  and  the  multitude,  and,  if  poflible,  to  difpel 
that  cloud  of  mifchief  which  was  impending,  the  Council  gave  general  power  (which, 
in  Florence  is  called  Balia)  to  the  Senators,  Colledges,  the  Eight,  the  Captains  of  the  Par-  The  Baiu. 
ties,  and  thtSyndics  of  the  Arts,  to  reform  the  State  as  they  fhould  think  moft  advantagi- 
ous  for  the  Publick.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  fome  of  the  Enfigns  of  the  Arts 
joyning  themfelves  with  fome  of  the  Rabble  (being  ftimulated  by  certain  perfons,  who 
were  defirous  to  revenge  themfelves  of  fome  late  injuries  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Guelfs)  ftoleaway  from  the  reft  j  went  to  the  Palace  of  Lapo  da  Caflaglionchio,  broke  into 
it,  plundered  it,  andburn'dit.  Lapo,  upon  intelligence  of  what  the  Senate  had  done,  in 
contradidion  to  the  Orders  of  the  Guelfs.,  and  feeing  the  people  in  Arms,  having  no  vari- 
ety of  choice,  but  either  to  hide,  or  to  fly;  he  abfconded  firft  in  ^.Croce,  but  afterwards 
fled  away  into  Cafentim,  in  the  difguife  of  a  Frier;  where  he  was  often  heard  to  complain  of 
himfelf,  for  having  confented  to  Piero  de  gli  Albizi :  and  of  Piero  for  having  protraded 
their  attempt  upon  the  Government  till  S.  j^o/j«*s  day.  Pirn  and  Carlo  Stnzsci,  upon  the 
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firft  noife  of  the  tumult,  hid  themfelves  only,  prefuming  (when  it  was  over)  they  had  re- 
lations and  fnends  enough  to  fecure  their  relidence  in  Florence.  The  Palace  of  Lapo  being 
burn'd,  (mifchiefs  being  more  eafily  propagated  than  begun)  feveral  other  Houfes  ran 
the  fame  fate,  either  out  of  publick  malice,  or  private  revenge  :  and  that  the  greedinefs 
and  rapacity  of  their  Companions  might,  if  poffibie,  out-do  theirs  ;  they  broke  up  the 
Goals,  and  fet  the  Prifoners  at  liberty  :  and,  after  this,  they  fack'd  the  Monaftery  of  Ag- 
noliy  and  the  Convent  di  S.  Spirito,  to  which  many  Citizens  had  conveyed  much  of  their 
goods.  Nor  had  the  publick  Chamber  efcap'd  their  violence,  had  not  the  awe  and  reve- 
rence of  one  of  the  Signori  defended  it ;  who  being  on  horfe-back,  with  fome  perfons  in 
Arms  attending  him,  oppofed  himfelf,  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  againft  the  fury  of 
the  people  ;  which  being  appeafed  in  fome  meafure,  either  by  the  authority  of  the  Signo- 
ri, or  the  approach  of  the  night,  the  next  day  the  Balia  indemnified  the  Ammoniti,  with 
lati-  provifo,  that  for  three  years  they  (hould  not  exercife  any  Magiftracy  in  that  City.  They 
refcindcd  thofe  Laws  which  were  made  in  prejudice  to  the  Gueljs.  They  proclaimed 
Lapo  da  Caft.glionochio,  and  his  Accomplices,  Rebels  :  after  which,  new  Senators  were 
chofen,  and  of  them,  Lwgi  Gukciardmi  was  made  Gonfalioniere.  Being  all  look'd  upon 
as  peaceable  men,  and  lovers  of  their  Country,  great  hopes  were  conceived  the  tumult 
would  have  ceafed  :  notwithftanding,  the  Shops  were  not  opened  ;  the  people  flood  to 
their«Afms,  and  great  Guards  kept  all  over  the  City  :  fo  that  the  Signori  enter'd  not  up- 
on the  Magiftracy  abroad,  with  the  ufual  pomp,  but  privately  within  doors,  and  without 
any  ceremony  at  all.  Thefe  Senators  concluded,  nothing  was  fo  neceffary  nor  profitable 
for  the  Publick,  at  the  beginning  of  tlicir  OfEce,  as  to  pacific  the  tumult :  whereupon, 
by  Proclamation,  they  required  all  Arms  to  be  laid  down  ;  all  Shops  to  be  opened  ,•  and 
all  perfons,  who  had  been  called  out  of  the  Country,  to  the  afliftance  of  any  Citizen, 
to  depart.  They  difpofed  Guards  in  feveral  places  of  the  Town  ;  and  ordered  things 
fo,  that  if  the  Ammoniti  could  liave  been  contented,  the  whole  City  would  have  been 
quiet.  But  they  not  being  fatisfied  to  attend  three  years  before  they  fhould  be  capable 
of  Office,  the  Arts,  in  favour  to  them,  got  together  again  ;  and  demanded  of  the  Senate, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  Citizen  might  be  admoniflied  as  a  Ghihilin,  by  either  the  Senate, 
the  CoUedge,  the  Captains  of  the  Parties,  the  Coufuls,  or  Syndics  of  any  Art  whatfoever: 
requiring  likewife,  that  new  imborfation  might  be  made  of  the  Guelfs,  and  the  old  one 
be  barn'd.  Their  demands  were  prefently  accepted,  both  by  the  Senate  and  Counfels  j 
fuppofing  thereupon,  their  new  tumult  would  have  ceafed.  But  thofe  that  are  covetous, 
and  impatient  for  revenge,  are  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  bare  reftitution.  Such  as  defired 
diforder,  to  enrich  and  wreck  themfelves  upon  their  enemies,  perfuaded  the  Artificers 
they  could  never  be  fafe,  unlefs  many  of  their  Adverfaries  were  baniftied  or  deftroyed. 
Which  practices  being  remonftrated  to  the  Senate,  they  caufed  the  Magiftrates  of  the 
Arts,  and  the  Syndics,  to  appear  before  them,  to  whom  Luigi  Guicciardini  the  Gonfalioniere, 
fpake  in  this  manner  : 

uic  If  thefe  Lords,  and  my  felf,  had  not  longfince  under  flood  the  fortune  of  this  City  ;  and  oh^ 
^'  ferv'd,  that  its  M^ars  abroad  "were  no  fooner  determined,  hut  it  xuoj  injefted  with  new  troubles 
at  home ;  v:e  Jhould  bwve  more  admired,  and  more  refented  the  tumults  which  have  happened : 
But  things  that  are  familiar,  carrying  lefs  terror  along  with  them,  we  have  born  the  late  paf- 
fages,  with  jnore  patience  ;  efpecially,  conjidering  we  were  not  at  all  confcious  to  their  beginning  ; 
and  had  reafon  to  hnpe  they  would  have  the  fame  end  m  former  tumults  have  had  upon  our 
condefcenfiun  to  their  great,  and  their  numerom  demands.  But  finding  (to  our  forrow)  you  are 
fo  fir  from  compofing  your  thoughts,  or  acquiefcing  in  what  hai  been  granted,  that  you  are  rather 
exafperated,  and  confpire  new  injury  againft  yourfellov)  Citiz,ens,  and  endeavour  to  banijh  them ; 
we  mufl  needs  fay,  the  ignoblenefs  of  your  proceeding  provokes  m  to  difpleafure.  And  cer- 
tainly., had  we  imagined,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Magiftracy,  our  City  Jhould  have  been 
ruined,  either  in  fiding  with,  or  againft  ycu,  we  (hould  have  declined  that  honour,  and 
freed  our  fives  from  it,  either  by  banijhment,  or  flight.  But,  fuppofing  we  had  to  do 
with  people  not  utterly  deftitute  of  humanity,  and  void  of  all  afeBion  to  their  Country ; 
we  willingly  accepted  of  the  preferment,  m  hoping  by  the  gentlenefs  of  our  deportment,  to 
be  too  hard  for  your  ambition  and  violence.  But  we  fee  now,  by  jinhappy  experience,  the 
mildnef  of  our  behaviour,  and  the  readinefs  of  our  condefcenfions,  do  but  enhance  and  elate 
you,  and  fpur  you  on  to  more  difljonourable  demand}-.  IVe  fay  not  this  to  dtfguft,  but 
to  inform  you  :  let  others  reprefent  to  you  what  will  pleafe  •  it  fliall  be  otir  way  to  re' 
nionftrate  what  is  profitable.  'Tell  me  {upon  your  words)  what  is  there  more  that  you  can 
juftly  defire  of  m  ?  Tou  propofed  to  have  the  Captains  of  the  Parties  divefled  of  their  Au- 
tho'^ity  \  it  is  done.  Tou  fnov'd,  the  old  Imhorfations  might  he  burn'd,  and  new  ones  decreed 
to  f'pply  than  ;  we  anfented.    Tou  had  a  mind  the  Ammoniti  fljould  be  re-admitted  to 
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places  of  honour  and  trufl ;   tve  granted  it :   Upon  your  inter ceffion,    -we  pardoned  thofe 
w/w  had  burned  houfes,  and  robh'd  Churches ;  and,  to  fatisfie  you,  have  fern  feveral  of  our 
principal  Citiz.ens  into  Exile.    To  gratifie  you,  the  Grandees  are  circiimfcnb'd   with  new 
Laws,  and  all  things  done  that  might  fatisfie  you  :  What  end  therejore  will  there  be  cfyour 
demands  i  Or,  how  long  will  you  abufe  the  liberty  you  enjoy  ?  Do  you  not  perceive,  that  we  can 
be  overcome  with  more  patience,  than  you  can  fubdue  us  ?  What  will  be  the  conclufion  ;  or,  whi- 
ther Will  your  diffentions  hurry  this  poor  City  ?  Can  you  have  forgot  how  Caftruccio,  (an  in- 
confiderable  Citizen  of  hucca)  taking  advantage  of  the  divifions,  pojfejfed  himfelj  of  it?  Do  not 
you  jii II  remember,  that  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from  a  private  perfon,  became  your  Lord  and  your 
Sovereign;  and  all  from  our  own  differences  at  home?  Whereas,  when  we  were  united,  the  Arch- 
BifbopofMilain,  nor  the  Pope  himjelf,  were  able  to  hurt  us;  but  were  glad  (after  feveral 
years  War)  to  lay  down  with  di/honour.    Why   then  will  you  fuffer  your  own  difcords 
(  in  time  of  Peace  too  )  to  bring  a  City  into  flavery,  which  fo  many  potent  enemies,  in 
time  of  War,  were  not  able  to  captivate  ?    What  can  you  expeti  j'rom  your  divifions, 
but  fervitude  ?  What  from  the  goods  you  have,  or  jhall  hereafter  take  violently  from  your 
neighbours,  but  poverty?   The  perfons  you  plunder,   are  they,    who,  by  our  care  and  ap- 
pointment, fupply  the  City  with  all  things ;  and  if  it  be  defeated  of  them,  what  can  we  do  to 
fujlain  it  ?   What-ever  you  gain,  (  being  unjujily  acquir  d  )  you  can  hardly  preferve  .-  from 
whence,  famine  and  poverty  mufi  necejfarily  follow.    Ihefe  Lords  therefore,  and  my  felf  do  com- 
mand, and  (if  it  he  confijlent  with  our  Dignity)  intreat,  and  befeech  you,  that  you  would  com- 
pofe  your  felves  for  this  once,  and  be  content  with  our  pafs'd  condefcenfions ;   or,   if  they  he 
too  little,  and  there    remains  jlill  fomething  to  be  granted,    that   you  would  dejire  it  ci- 
'viUy,  and  not  with  the  force  and  clamour  of  a  tumult;  and  if  your  requejl  be  jujl,  you  will 
not  only  be  gratified  ;  but  occafion  taken  away  from  wicked  men,  to  mine  your  Country ^  under 
jour  fhelter  and  pretence. 

Thefe  words  being  true,  had  great  influence  upon  the  people ;  infomuch  that  they  re- 
tum'd  their  thanks  to  the  Gonfaloniere,  acknowledged  that  he  had  behav'd  himfelf  like  a 
good  Lord  to  them,  and  a  good  Citizen  to  the  City,  and  promifed  their  obedience  to 
what-ever  he  commanded.    To  break  the  Ice,  the  Signori  deputed  two  Citizens  for  each 
of  thechiefcft  Offices,  to  confult  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  what,  in  order  to  the  pub- 
lick  good,  was  raoft  fit  to  be  reformed ;  and  to  report  it  to  the  Senate.  But,  whilft  thefe  things 
were  tranfading,  a  new  tumult  broke  out,  which  put  the  City  into  more  trouble  than  the 
former.  The  greateft  part  of  the  robbery,  and  late  mifchief,  was  committed  by  the  rab- 
ble, and  rafcality  of  the  people;  and  of  them,  thofe  who  had  been  moft  eminently  mif- 
chievous,  apprehended,  when  the  greater  differences  were  reconciled,  they  might  be 
queftioned,  puniflied  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed,  and  (as  it  always  happens^  be 
deferred  by  thofe  very  perfons  who  inftigated  them  at  firft :  to  which  was  added,  a  cer-  ^,2^^^*'°**' 
tain  hatred  the  inferior  fort  of  the  people  had  taken  againft  the  richer  Citizens,  and  the 
Principals  of  the  Arts,  upon  pretence  that  they  were  not  rewarded  for  the  fervice  they 
had  done,  with  proportion  to  their  deferts.  For  when,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
the  City  was  divided  into  Arts,  every  Art  had  its  proper  Head  and  Governour,  to  whofe 
jurifdiftioh,  (in  Civil  cafes)  every  perfon  in  the  feveral  Arts,  were  to  be  fubjeft.  Thefe  Arts 
(as  we  faid  before^  were  originally  bui;  XII,  afterwards  they  increafed  to  XXI,  and  grew 
to  that  power  and  authority,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  ingrofled  the  whole  Government 
of  the  City :  and  becanfe,  among  them,  fome  were  more  confiderable,  and  fome  lefs ; 
they  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  diftinguiflied,  and  VII  of  them  were  call'd  Maggiori,  and 
XIV,  Mtnori.  From  this  divifion,  stnd  the  other  reafons  aforefaid,  poceeded  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Captains  of  the  Parties;  for  thofe  Citizens  who  had  anciently  been  Guelfs, 
(under  whofe  Government  thofe  OiSxces  were  always  preferved)  did  ever  indulge  the 
chief  and  better  fort  ofthe  A/j;  and  difcountenance  the  more  inferior,  and  all  that 
took  their  parts:  hence  it  was,  all  the  before-mentioned  troubles  and  tumults  were 
derived.   But  becaufe,  in  the  ordinary  Companies  and  Corporations  of  the  ArtSy 
there  wete  many  trades  (in  which  the  meaner  fort  of  people  were  imployed^  of  no 
diftinft  and  peculiar  Company,  but  were  incorporated  with  other  Trades,  as  the 
quality  of  their  imployments  made  them  fit ;  it  fell  out,  that  when  they  were 
not  fatisfied  with  their  work,  or  any  other  ways  injured  by  their  Mafters ;  they 
had  no  perfon  to  repah:  to  for  redtefs,  but  to  the  Magiftrate  of  that  Company  of  which 
they  were  fworn ;  from  whoin,  they  conceived,  they  had  not  received  that  J uftice,  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  them.    Of  all  Companies  of  the  City,  the  Company  of  Clo- 
thiers was  the  greateil,  and  had  moft  of  thefe  fort  of  people  depending  upon  it ;  info- 
much,  that  being  the  firft  in  wealth  and  authority  by  the  induftry  of  its  Members,  it  main- 
tain'd  (and  does  ftiil;  the  greateft  part  of  the  multitude.  The  bafer  fort  of  people  the^ e- 
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fore  (both  of  this  Company,  and  the  reft)  were  highly  incenfed  upon  the  forefaid  occafi- 
ons  J  and  being  excited,  by  fear  of  correftion,  for  the  pillaging  and  firing  of  the  Palaces, 
they  met  many  times  in  the  night,  to  difcourfe  of  what  waspafs'd^  and  to  admonifh  one 
another  of  the  danger  they  were  in  ;  and  to  animate  and  unite  them,  one  of  the  moft  dar- 
ing, and  moft  experienced  among  them,  made  this  Speech : 
The  Speech      fVere  it  now  to  be  conjtdered,  whether  lue  were  immediately  to  take  Arms ;  to  burny  and 
of  a  PJc.     flunder  the  houfes  of  our  feliow  Citiz^ens,  and  rob  the  Churches ;  I  Jljould  be  one  of  thofe  who 
Jhould  think  it  worthy  of  further  debate,  and  perhaps,  prefer  harm/efs  poverty  before  haz,ar- 
dous  gain.    But,  fence  Arms  are  taken,  many  mifchiejs  have  been  done;   and  much  priz.e 
has  been  got ;  it  is  ( in  my  judgment  )  moft  natural,  to  advife  which  way  our  gains  are  to  be 
preferred ;  and  how  we  may  be  ft  fecure  our  fehes  againfl  the  ills  we  have  committed.    I  am 
certainly  of  opinion,  if  no  Man  fiould  do  you  that  fervice,  jotir  own  neceffity  would  advife 
you.    ibu  fee  the  whole  City  jull  of  complaints,  and  indignation  againfl  us the  Citiz.ens,  fre- 
quent in  their  meetings ;   and  the  Senators  perpetually  with  the  Magiftrate.    Be  confident, 
'tis  to  defegn  againft  us ;   to  contrive  new  ways,   and  to  contraEi  new  Forces  to  deftroy  us^ 
It  remains  therefore  upon  us,  to  do  two  things ;  one  is,  to  provide,  that  we  be  not  pumjhedfor 
our  pafs'd  offences  :  the  other,  that  we  may  live  with  more  liberty  and  fatisfaSiton  for  the 
future.    To  juftifie  therefore  our  former  mifdeeds,  in  my  thoughts,  it  is  convenient  to  increafe 
them  with  new ;  and  by  the  the  artifice  of  redoubling  our  mifchiefs,  our  conflagrations,  and  rob- 
beries, to  allure  and  ingage  more  companions  to  our  Party,    For,  where  many  are  guilty, 
none  are  puni/hed ;  though  fmall  faults  are  revenged,  great  ones  are  generally  rewarded ;  and 
•where  the  difeafe  is  epidemical,  few  people  complain ;   an  univerfal  calamity  being  always 
more  fupportable  than  a  private.    So  then,  to  multiply  our  mifdeeds,  is  the  readiefl  way  of 
obtaining  our  pardon,   and  prevailing  for  thofe  things  which  we  believe  conducive  to  our  li- 
berty :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  difcourage  us ;  it  feems  to  me,  the  enterprife  is  not  only  ea- 
fie,  but  certain ;  becaufe  thofe  who  fhould  oppofe  us,  are  divided,  and  rich :  their  divifions  will 
give  m  the  ViUory ;  and  their  Riches  (  when  we  have  got  them )  Jhall  maintain  it.    Let  not  the 
antiquity  of  their   blood  difmay  you,  (  though  objeBed  fo    infolently. )    AH   men  having 
the  fame  original,  are  equally  ancient ;  and  nature  has  made  wi  difference  in  their  context 
ture :  flrip  them  naked,  you  are  as  well  as  they  :  drefs  them  in  'your  rags,  and  your  felves 
in  their  robes,  and  you  will  doubtlefs  be  the  Nobles  ;  for  'tis    nothing  but  poverty  and 
riches  that  difcriminates  betwixt  you.    It  troubles  me,  to  think,  that  there  are  many  of  you 
unquiet  in  your    confidences,  jor   what  you  have  done;   and-  refohed  to  be  guilty  of  no 
more :  if  it  be  fo,  I  was  miftaken  in  my  judgment,   and  you  are  not  the  perfions  I  thought 
you.    Neither    confidence,  nor  dfigrace,  ought  at  all  to  deterr  you;  they  that  overcome y 
( let  the  means  be  what  they  will)  are  never  troubled  with  the  difljonour  :  and,  for  con- 
fciencey  you  ought  not  to  be  concern  d.    IVhere  the  fiear  ofi  fiamine,  and  deaths  and  pri- 
fons,  are  fio  pregnant,    there  is   no  room  fior  apprehenfions  ofi  Hell.    Obfierve  the  ways 
and  progrefis  of  the  World  ;  you  will  find  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  potent,  arrive  at 
all  that  wealth,  and  grandeur,  and  authority,  by  violence  or  firaud;  and  when  once  they 
are  poffefifed,  you  will  fiee  with  vohat  confidence  and  fecurity  they  gild  over  the  .  brutality 
of  their  ufiurpations,    with   the  unjuft  ( but  glorious )  title  ofi  acquefls.    Obfierve,   on  the 
other  fide,   thofie  whofie  pufiUanimity  or  fiottiflonefis  afirights  them  firom  thofie  couirfies,  what 
becomes  of  them  ?  they   are   choak'd  up  and  confiumed   in  fiervitude  and  poverty  :  honefi 
fervants,  are  perpetual  fiervants ;  good  men  are  always  badly  provided  jor;  the  l>old  and 
unficrupulous,  do  foonefl  free  themfelves  from  bondage  ;  and  the  mofl  .firaudulent  and  rap  a-' 
ciouSy  firom  indigence  and  diflrefis.    God  and  Nature  have  laid  every  mans  fortune  before . 
him ;  and  we  fiee  men  more  naturally  difipos'd  to  rapine,   than   induflry ;  to  bad  aEiionSy 
than  good.    Hence  it  is,  we  devour  one  another ;  and  he  that  can  do  leafl,  goes  always 
by  the  worfl.    Force,   therefore,  is  to  be  ufied,  when  occafeon  is  given  ;    and  what  fairer 
opportunity  can  be  offered  by  Fortune .?  'the  Citizens  are  divided ;   the  :  Senate  irrefiolute  ; 
the  Magiftrate  frighted ;  fo  that  befoYe  they  can  unite,  and  come  to  any  refiolvtion,  our 
•v>:ork  will  be  done,  and  we  he  either  abfolute  Princes  of  the  City,   or  Mafters .  ofi  fiuch 
Cantons,  as  will  not  only  pardon  us  for  -what  is  pafs'd,  but  enable  tts  to  ave  our  enemies 
for  the  future.    I  confefs^  this  refolution  is  dangerous^  and  bold;   but  whe^e  neceffjty  ur- 
ges, boldnefs  is  prudence;   and  danger  in  great  things,  was  never  confiJered  by,-men  ofi 
the  lea  ft  courage  and  gallantry.    Thofe  enterfrifes  which  begin  with  dauger,  .dq^^ij/l  nuith 
reward;   and  men  never  free  themfelves  firom  one  peril,   but  by  adventuring  a  greater. 
'Again,  having  prifons,  and  tortures,  and'  death  ..before  cur  eyes,,  (as  .we  have,/)...  it  cannot 
but  be  more  hazardous  to  fland  flill,  than  to  look  out  for  fecurity  :  in  the  fipfl,  our  deflru- 
Slion  is   certain;  in  the  other,  contingent.    How  often   haa/e  I'  heard  you  complain,  ofi 
the  avarice  of  your  fuferiors\  and  the  injuftice:  of  your  Magiflrates  ?    Now,-  in  your 
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time,  not  only  to  free,  but  to  advance  your  f elves  into  a  capacity  of  retaliatingy  and  giving  them 
as  much  occajlon  of  fearing  youy  as  you  have  had  of  them.  Time  has  wings,  opportunity  fiies 
away ;  and  -when  once  pafs'd,  is  never  to  be  reclaim  d.  Tou  fee  our  enemies  are  preparing, 
let  us  prevent  their  preparation :  vcho-ever  begins  firfl,  is  fure  to  prevail,  to  the  ruine  of 
their  enemies,  and  exaltation  of  themfelves.  Go  on  therefore  with  courage,  'tis  an  emerpriz,e 
vjill yield  honour  to  many  of  us,  but  fecurity  to  us  all. 

Though  their  own  propenfity  was  too  much,  this  fpeech  pufh'd  the  people  forward, 
with  more  impetuofity,  to  mifchief:  fo  that  after  they  had  drawn  together  what  com- 
pany they  were  able,  they  concluded  to  take  Arms,  and  oblig'd  themfelves,  by  oath,  to 
relieve  one  another,  when  any  of  them  ftiouldfall  under  the  corred:ion  of  the  Magiftrate. 
Whilil:  they  were  in  this  manner  confpiring  againft  the  Government,  the  Senators  had 
notice  of  it  from  one,  and  having  caufed  one  Simone  to  be  apprehended,  he  confelTed  the 
whole  plot,  and  that  the  next  day  was  intended  for  a  tumult.  Whereupon,  fore-feeing 
the  danger  they  were  in,  they  aflembled  the  Colledges,  and  fuch  Citizens  as  fided  with 
the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  laboured  the  prefervation  of  the  City.  Before  they  could  be 
got  together,  it  was  nighty  and  the  Signori  were  advifed  to  confult  with  the  Confoli  deli' 
Artiy  who  agreed  unanimoufly,  that  the  whole  City  fhould  Arm ;  and  the  Gonfaloniere 
ilel  Populo,  draw  all  the  Companies,  the  next  morning,  into  t\\Q  Piaz^Zja.  At  the  time 
•W'hen  the  Citizens  met,  and  Simone  was  upon  the  Rack,  one  Nicolada  Friano  being  in  the 
Palace,  to  do  fomething  about  the  clock,  returned  with  all  fpeed  to  his  houfe,  put  the 
-whole  neighbourhood  into  an  uproar,  and  brought  above  a  thoufand  arm'd  men  together 
into  the  Piaz.z.a  dt  Santo  Spirito  in  a  moment.  The  alarm  increafing,  came  to  the  reft  of 
the  Confpirators,  who  immediately  took  Arms;  and  in  a  fiiort  fpace,  SanPiero  Maggiore,  The  PeopT* 
and  SanLorenTLa,  (as  they  had  appointed  before)  were  full  of  Arm'd  men.  Theday  be-  rife  again, 
ing  arriv'd,  which  was  the  21ft  of  July,  in  favour  ot  the  Senate,  there  were  not  above 
LXXX  men  appeared  in  their  Arms,  and  none  of  the  Gonfaloniere  ;  for  they  having  in- 
telligence the  whole  City  was  in  Arms,  were  afraid  to  ftir  out  of  their  houfes.  The  ikO: 
parry  of  the  people  which  advanced  to  the  Piaz,za,  was  that  which  had  met  at  San^Piero 
Maggiore;  but  the  Forces  which  were  drawn  there  before,  did  not  remove.  Not  long 
after  them,  appeared  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  who,  finding  no  refiftance,  with  hideous 
noife,  demanded  their  prifoners  of  the  Signori;  and  not  fueceeding  by  threats,  to  giaiff  theifi 
by  force,  they  fet  fire  to  the  Palace  o( Luigi  Gtiicciardini,  and  burned  it  to  the  -grouAd  : 
whereupon,  for  fear  of  v/orfe  mifchief,  their  prifoners  were  ordered  to  be  delivered. 
When  they  had  recovered  their  prifoners,  they  took  the  Standard  della  Giufiitia  ^rom  the 
Ejjecutore,  burned  many  houfes  under  it,  and  perfecuted  all  people  that  they  were  angry 
with,  whether  upon  publick^  or  private  account;  many  Citizens,  upon  particular  quarrels^ 
conducting  the  tumult  to  the  houfes  of  their  adverfarifes;  it  being  fufficfent,  to  cry  out 
in  the  multitude.  To  fuch  an  Houfe,  to  fuch  a  Man;  or  for  him  that  carried  the  Standard, 
to  direft  it  to  fuch  a  place.  They  burned  the  Accounts  and  Books  of  the  Company  o£ 
the  Clothing  Trade;  and  after  they  had  done  mifchief  good  ftorcj  that  they  might  ac- 
company their  exorbitance  with  fome  laudable  adion,  they  made  Salveflro  de  Medici,  a 
Knight,  and  as  many  more  of  their  Partners,  as  the  whole  number  amounted  to  LXIV. 
among  which,  xhtrtvfQXC  Benedetto,  a.nd  Antonio  de  gli  Albe/ti^  Tomafo  Strotz^i,  2Lhd4t^til 
others;  fome  of  which,  received  their  honour  much  againft  their  wills.  In  which  accident, 
one  thing  is  more  then  ordinarily  remarkable;  that  thofe  perfons,  fom-eof  them,  whofet 
houfes  were  burned,  were  the  fame  day  knighted  by  the  fame  perfons  which  had  burned 
them;  fo  unconftant  are  the  people,  and  fo  fmall  the  diftance  betwixt  their  kindnefs  and 
revenge;  an  experiment  of  which,  was  feen  in  thekbeha^riom  to  Ltiigi  Guicciardim,  t4ie 
Gonfaloniere  della  Giuftitia.  The  Senators  finding  themfelves  abandoned  by  their  Gu'^rds, 
by  the  chief  of  the  Arts,  and  their  Gonjaloniere  themfelves,  were  veiry  much  pei^plexfed^^ 
p6  body  coming  in  to  their  affiftance,  as  they  were  commanded  ;  and,  of  the  XVI 
faloni,  there  was  only  the  Company  of  the  Golden  Li<ifi,  and  two  more,  which  appeat^;^ 
and  they  ftaid  not  long  in  the  Piazza ;  for,  not  finding  themfelves  followed  by  their  Bre- 
thren, they  alfo  returned  to  their  houfes.  The  Citizens,  on  the  Othfer  fide,  feeing'  fh^' 
fiiry  of  the  multitude  uncontroulable,  and  the  Palace  of  thQSignori  de^fertdd,  forrfe  orthemi^ 
kept  clofe  in  their  houfes;  others  thfuft  themfelves  into  the  crow^dy  tliereby  to  fetfti^^ 
there  own  houfes,  and  their  friends;  by  which  m^ians,  the  nuthbers  of  the  f>ee^te 
were  much  increafed,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate  extreamly  dirtiitTiflied.  The-t^'^tilt  • 
continued  in  this  violence  all  day  long;  and, at  night,  there  were  above  i5bod  men  tb^&^hbr  •'-^^ 
at  the  Palace  o(  Stephano,  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Barnahy.  Before  cf^y,  they  cSiiflfefh'-' 
ed  the  feveral  Arts  to  fe^id  for  their  Enfigns ;  and  having  got  theni  in  the  momih^^' 
they  march'd  with  theii:  Colours  before  them,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Podejia,  whb-re*- 
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filling  to  furrender  J  they  fell  upon  it,  and  forced  it.    The  Senate  defirous  to  compofe 
things  another  way,  perceiving  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  force,  called  three  Members 
of  their  Colleges,  and  fent  them  to  the  Palace  of  the  Podefia,  who  found,  that  the  heads 
of  the  people  had  been  already  in  confultation  with  the  Syndus  of  the  Arts,  and  fome 
other  confiderable  Citizens,  to  refolve  what  was  lit  to  be  demanaed  of  the  Senate:  fo 
that  they  returned  in  a  fiiort  time  to  the  Senate,  with  fourDeputies  from  the.  people,  and 
thefe  following  Propofals.  That  the  Cloathing  Trade  n  ight  not,  lor  the  future,  be  fubje£t 
to  the  Government  of  a  foreigner.  That  three  new  Companies,  or  Corporations,  Ihoiild 
beereded;  one  to  confift  of  Carders,  and  Diers^  another  of  Barbers,  Taylors,  Shoe- 
makers, and  fuch  other  Mechanicks  j  and  the  third,  of  the  more  inferior  Trades  ;  out  of 
which  Companies,  two  fiiould  be  chofento  lit  in  the  Senate,  and  three  to  lit  among  the 
XIV  which  had  the  Government  of  the  Animmori,  or  inferior  Trades.    That  the  Senate 
fliould  provide  Halls  for  thefe  new  Companies,  where  they  might  meet,  and  confult  a- 
bout  their  aftairs.    That  no  perfon,  of  any  of  thefe  Companies,  Ihould  be  conftrained  to 
pay  any  debt  under  fifty  Duckets,for  the  fpace  of  two  years.  That  no  Intereft  ihould  be  paid 
out  of  the  Banks,  and  only  the  Principal  to  be  reftor'd.  That  all  prifoners,  and  condemned 
perfons,  Ihould  bedifcharged.  That  all  the  Ammoniti  fliould  be  re-admitted  to  all  honours. 
Many  other  things  were  demanded  in  behalf  of  their  friends ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  to 
their  enemies,  they  infilled,  that  feveral  of  them  might  be  imprifoned,  and  feveral  ad- 
moniflied.  To  give  perfedtion  to  all,  it  wasnecelfary  they  fliould  be  ratified  in  the  Council 
of  the  Commons  ^  which  was  deferred  till  the  next,  becaufe  two  Councils  were  not  to  be 
held  in  one  day.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Arts  feemed  all  of  them  to  be  content,  and  the 
people  to  be  fatisfied;  having  promifed,  asfoonas  their  Laws  and  Demands  were  confirm- 
ed, they  would  retire  to  their  houfes.  The  next  morning  being  come,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Commons  deliberating  upon  their  demands  j  the  voluble  and  impatient  multitude 
were  got  together,  and  marching,  with  Enfignsdifplaid  into  ihtPiaz^z^a,  with  fo  obftre- 
perous  and  dreadful  a  noife,  as  afrighted  both  the  Council  and  Senate  :  whereupon,  Guer~ 
riant e  Mar ignouliy  one  of  the  Signoriy  (induced  more  by  fear  than  any  private  exception) 
went  down,  under  pretence  to  fecure  the  Gate  below,  and  march'd  oft  to  his  houfe.  He 
could  not,  however, convey  himfelffo  privately  away,  but  the  Rabble  difcovered  him,  yef 
without  any  violence  to  him,  only  crying  out,  as  he  patfed,  that  all  the  Senators  fliould  leave 
the  Palace  J  if  not,  they  would  burn  their  houfes,  and  knock  their  children  on  the  head. 
By  this  time  the  Law  they  urg'd  was  concluded,-  the  Senators  returned  to  their  Cham- 
bers; and  the  Council  gone  down,  ^not  daring  to  go  forth)  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
Court  and  the  Cloifl;ers,  difpairing  of  the  fafety  of  the  City,  by  reafon  of  the  brutifli- 
nefs  and  barbarity  of  the  multitude,  and  the  crolfnefs  or  pufilanimity  of  thofe  who  might 
have  either  bridled  or  fupprelfed  theln.  The  Signort  were  like  wife  in  no  lefs  doubt  and 
confufion,  feeing  themfelves  not  only  forfaken  by  one  of  theirown  Members,  but  relieved 
by  no  body,  neither  with  intelligence,  nor  fupplies.  Whilft  they  were  in  this  hefitation, 
uncertain  what  they  ought,  or  what  they  were  able  to  do,  Tomafo  Stroz.z.i,  and  Benedetto 
Alberti  (prompted  by  private  ambition,  of  being  themfelves  the  lafl  of  the  Senators  which 
fiiould  remain  in  the  Palace,  or  elfe,  becaufe  it  was.really  their  judgment)  perfuaded  them 
to  give  way,  to  yield  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  retire  privately,  every  man  to  his  own 
houfe.  This  counfel  being  given  by  perfons  who  had  been  Heads  of  the  people,  (though 
others  feem  to  approve  it)  difpleafed  Alamanno  Acdaivoli,  and  Nicolo  de  Bene,  exceed- 
ingly, who  (reco]le<5ling  their  courage)  made  anfwer;  That,  if  others  of  the  Senate  had  a 
mindto  depart,  they  would  not  hinder  them  ;  but,  for  their  parts,  till  the  expiration  of 
their  authority  permitted  them,  they  were  refolved  not  to  leave  the  Palace,  but  with  the 
lofs  of  their  lives.    This  difference  redoubled  the  horror  of  the  Senate,  and  the  rage  of  the 
people  :  infomuch,  that  the  Gonfaloniere,  choofing  to  refign  his  Office  with  fliame,  rathC(C 
than  retain  it  with  danger,  recommended  himfelf  to  Tomafo  Stroz.z.i's  protedion,  who 
took  him  out  of  the  Palace,  and  conduced  him  to  his  houfe :  in  like  manner,  the  refl  o£ 
the  Signori  departed  one  after  another ;  and  Alamanno  and  JSIicolo,  (who  were  fo  magna-" 
nimous  before)  left  they  fliould  be  thought  more  valiant  than  wife,  got  out  alfo,  and  re- 
turned like  the  reft ;  fothat  the  Palace  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  eight; 
Officers  for  the  adniiniftrations  of  War,  who  had  not  as  yet  laid  down  their  Commands; 
When  the  people  made  their  entrance  into  the  Palace,  the  Enfigns  of  the  Gonfaloniere  di 
Giufiitia,  was  carried  by  one  Michaele  di  Lando,  a  Carder  of  WooU.    This  Michaele 
(without  flioes  on  his  feet,  and  fcarce  cloaths  on  his  back)  being  followed  by  a  great  rout, 
ran  uptqthe  top  of  the  ftairs;  and  being  got  within  hearing  of  the  place  where  the  Sena- 
tors fate^  he  turned  himfelf  about  to  the  multitude,  and  faid  ;  Tou  fee,  Gentlejjien,  this  Pa-) 
lacCy  ^nd  this  City  y  isyoitrsi  how  [hall  they  he  difpofed  of  or,  what  is  your  fkafuye  jball  be  done  ?j 
,    ,  '         2  ■  ;  to 
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To  which,  they  univerfally  replied,  it  was  their  pleafure  he  fiiould  be  Gonfaloniere,  and 
govern  the  City  as  he  thought  beft.    Michaele  accepted  the  Office,  being  a  prudent  and 
iagacious  Man,  more  obliged  to  Nature  than  Fortune  j  and  the  firfl  thing  he  refolved,  ' 
was,  to  compole  the  Tumults,  and  fettle  the  City.  To  hold  the  People  imployed,  and  gaia 
time  for  the  digeilion  of  his  defigns,he  commanded  them  abroad,in  fearch  of  one  SerNuto, 
(who  had  been  intended  for  Provoft  Marfhal  by  Lapo  da  Cafttglionochio)  and  moft  of  thofc 
who  were  about  him,  went  away  in  his  purfuit.  To  begin  (then)  his  dominion  with  Ju- 
fiice,  as  he  had  acquired  it  by  Grace,  he  caufed  Proclamation  to  be  made,  that  no  Man 
fliouid  dare  to  burn  or  ileal  any  thing  for  the  future  ;  and  to  terrifie  the  more,  he  caufed 
a  Gallows  to  be  fet  up  in  the  Piaz,z.a  :  proceeding  next  to  the  reformation  of  the  City,  he 
turned  out  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts^  and  put  new  in  their  places     He  deprived  the  Signoriy 
and  the  Colleges  of  their  Authority,  and  burned  the  Bags  of  their  Office.    By  this  time 
the  People  had  found  Ser  Nuto,  brought  him  to  the  Palace,  tied  him  up  to  the  Gallows  by 
one  of  his  legs,  and  every  one  that  was  about  him,  having  torn  off  a  piece,  in  a  moments 
time,  there  was  nothing  of  him  to  be  feen,  but  one  of  his  feet.  On  the  othet  fide,  theO«9 
della  Guerra  (fuppohng  the  Government  in  them,  upon  the  departure  of  xhtSigmri)  had 
deligned  new  Senators  to  fucceed  them.    But  Michaele  underftanding  it,  fent  to  them  to 
be  gone  out  of  the  Palace,  and  to  let  them  know,  it  fiiould  appear  to  all  People,  that  he 
could  govern  Florence  without  their  counfel  or  afliftance.    After  this,  he  affembled  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts ;  and  created  four  new  Senators  out  of  the  inferior  fort  of  People; 
two  for  the  better,  and  two  for  the  worfer  Trades.  Moreover,  he  divided  the  State  into 
three  parts  ;  one  of  them  to  relate  to  the  new  Arts ;  another  to  the  lefs ;  and  the  third  to 
the  greater.  He  gave  to  Salveftro  de  Medici,  the  revenue  of  the  Shops  upon  the  old  Bridge ; 
to  himfelf,  the  Podefiana  of  Empoli ;  belides  many  other  A6ts  of  beneficence  to  feveral  Ci- 
tizens, and  friends  of  all  people,  not  fo  much  for  their  own  fakes,  but  that  they  might  be 
always  willing,  and  able  to  defend  him.   The  People  however,  began  to  fufped  that  Mi- 
xhaele  was  partial  to  the  better  fort ;  and  to  difcern  that  they  had  not  fo  much  intereft  in  the 
Government,  as  would  be  neceifary  for  their  fafety.  Whereupon,  pufli'd  forward  by  theiC 
accuftomed  infolence,  they  tookArms  again,  and  came  marching,  with  theirColours  flying, 
to  the  Ptaz,z.ay  in  a  bravado,  requiring  the  Senators  to  come  down  to  the  Ringheria,  aryi 
deliberate  upon  certain  newThings  they  had  to  propofe  for  their  fecurity  and  good.  Mi- 
chaele was  fenfible  of  their  infolence,but  (not  to  provoke  them  any  farther,before  he  knew 
,  what  they  would  have)  he  only  blamed  their  manner  of  addrefs  ;  defired  them  to  lay  down 
their  Arms,  and  that  then,  by  fair  means,  they  fiiould  obtain  that,  which  did  not  fl:and 
with  the  Dignity  of  theGovernment  to  grant  by  conftraint :  with  which  anfwer,  the  Peo- 
ple being  highly  incenfed,  they  drew  up  at  new  S.  Manes,  againfl  the  Palace,  and  created 
eight  Commiifioners,  with  their  Minifiiers  and  Dependants,  to  gain  themfelves  reverence 
and  reputation  :  fo,  as  at  that  time,  the  City  had  two  Tribunals  ;  and  were  governed  by 
two  diftind  Adminiftrations.  Among  the  Commiffioners  it  was  refolv'd,  that  eight  Per- 
fons,  to  be  chofen  by  the  body  of  the  Arts,  fiiould  be  always  refident  in  the  Palace,  with 
the  Senators,  to  give  fandion  to  what  ever  the  Signori  refblv'd  upon.    They  took  from 
Salvejiro  de  Medici,  and  Michaele  de  Lando,  what  ever  in  their  former  Councils  they  had 
conferred  upon  them  ;  affigning  feveralOffices,  andPenfions,  to  many  of  their  Friends,  to 
fupport  the  Dignity  of  their  Imployments.    Having  concluded,  in  this  manner,  among 
themfelves  ;  to  make  all  the  more  valid,  they  fent  two  of  their  Members  to  the  Senate,  to 
demand  their  confirmation  ;  otherwife,  to  let  them  know,  that  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain by  civil  application,  they  were  .able  to  do  by  force.    Thefe  two  Commiffioners  de- 
livered their  meffage  to  the  Senate  with  great  confidence  and  prefumption  ;  upbraiding 
the  Gonfaloniere  by  his  Office,  and  other  honours  which  he  had  received  from  them  ;  and 
that,  in  return,  he  had  moft  ungratefully  behav'd  himfelf  towards  them  ;  and  coming,  at 
the  end  of  their  objurgation,  to  threaten  him,  Michaele,  unable  to  indure  fo  great  info- 
lence,(more  fuitably  to  theMajefty  of  his  Place,  than  theMeannefs  of  his  Birth)  refolved, 
by  fome  extraordinary  way,  to  corred  fuch  extraordinary  impudence  ;  and  drawing  his 
fword,  he  cut  them  very  much,  and  caufed  them  afterwards  to  be  manacled  and  imprifohed. 

This  atiion  of  the  Gonfaloniere  was  no  fooner  known,  but  it  put  all  the  multitude  in  ^ 
flame  :  and  believing  they  fiiould  be  able  to  gain  that  by  violence  which  they  could  noC 
compafs  without,  they  immediately  to  their  Arms,  and  iharchM  round  about  the  Palace,  to 
find  where,  with  moft  advantage,  they  might  fall  on.  Michaele,  bn  the  other  fide,  fufpe- 
fting  the  worft,  refolved  to  be  before-hand,  as  judging  it  more  honourable  to  fall  upon 
them  abrQcid,  than  toexpeft  them  within  the  walls,  till  they  fell  upon  him,  and  forced  him 
out  of  the  Palace  (as  they  had  done  his  Predeceffors)  with  great  fliame  and  diflionoun 
Gathering  therefore  together  a  great  number  of  Citizens,  (who  having  found  their  error) 
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were  rcforted  to  himj  he  marched  out  as  ftrong  as  he  coiild,  on  horfe-back,  and  ad- 
vanced to  fight  them  as  far  as  ne\v  S.  Maries. 

The  people  (asl  faid  before)  were  as  forward  as  he;  and  marching  about  towards  the 
Palace,  to  take  their  advantage,  it  happened,  Mkhaele  made  his  fally  at  the  fame  time,  and 
they  mifled  one  another.  Mkhaele  returning,  found  the  people  had  poffelfed  themfelves 
ot"  tlie  Piaz.z.a,  and  were  ftorming  the  Palace  ;  whereupon,  he  charged  them  fo  fmartly 
on  the  rear,  that  he  brake  them  immediately  ;  fome  of  them  he  chaced  out  of  the  Ci- 
ty ;  and  forced  the  reft  to  throw  down  their  Arms,  and  hide  themfelves.  This  viftory 
being  obtained,  the  tumult  diflblved,  and  the  City  became  quiet,  and  all  by  the  fingle  va- 
lourofthe  GGnfaloniere ;  who  for  Courage,  Generofity,  and  Prudence,  was  fuperiour  to  any 
Citizen  of  his  time,  and  deferves  to  be  numbred  among  the  few  Benefaffors  to  their  Coun- 
try:  for,  had  he  been  ambitious,  or  ill-difpofed,  the  City  had  loft  its  liberty,  and  relapfed 
into  greater  tyranny  than  that  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  But  his  goodnefs  would 
not  admit  a  thought  againft  the  good  of  the  publick;  and  his  prudence  managed  things 
fo,  that  many  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  reft  he  was  able  to  fubdue. 

Thefe  pafl'ages  amazed  the  common  people,  and  put  the  better  fort  of  Artificers  into 
an  admiration  of  their  own  ftupidity,  who  could  not  endure  the  grandeur  oftheNobility,- 
were  now  forced  to  truckle  to  the  very  skum  of  the  people.  When  Michaele  had  this 
good  fortune  againft  the  people,  at  the  fame  time,  new  Senators  were  drawn,  two  of 
which  were  of  fo  vile  andabjed^:  condition,  every  body  defired  to  quit  themfelves  of  fo  in- 
famous a  Magiftracy.  Whereupori,  thefirft  d.'Siy  oi  September,  when  the  Signori  m^dt  the 
firft  entrance  upon  their  Office,  the  people  being  fo  thick,  that  the  Palaci  was  full  of 
arm'd  men  ;  there  was  a  cry  fentf6rth  from  them,  that  no  Senator  fliould  be  made  out  of 
the  meaner  fort  of  the  people ;  and,  in  fatisfaftion  to  them,  the  Senate  degraded  the  other 
two,  (one  of  which  was  called  Jira,  and  the  other  Boraccio)  and,  in  their  places,  Georgio 
Scali,  and  Francefco  di  Michaele,  were  elefted. 

Afterwards  they  diffolved  the  Corporations  of  the  meaner  Trades,  and  of  all  their  do- 
pendants;  only  Michaele  di  Lando,  Ludcuico  di  Puccio.  and  fome  few  others  were  excepted. 
They  divided  the  Magiftracy  into  two  parts;  one  for  the  gfeater,  the  other  for  the  leflec 
fort  of  Arts.  Only  it  was  concluded,  the  Senate  fliould  contain  five  of  the  lefler  Arts,  and 
four  of  the  greater ;  the  Gonfalonier^  to  be  chofen  fometimcs  out  of  one,  and  fometimes  out 
of  the  other.  This  Conftitution  and  Eftablifbment,  fettled  the  City  for  awhile:  and  al- 
though the  Government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people ;  yet,  the  Artificers  of 
tiie  meaneft  quality  had  more  power  than  the  popular  Nobility,  who  were  forced  to 
comply,  to  fatisfie  the  Arts,  and  divide  them  from  the  bafer  fort  of  people.  This  was 
much  approved  by  thofe  who  defired  the  fadion  of  the  Guelfs  (which  had  handled  feve- 
ral  of  the  Citizens  with  fo  great  violence)  might  be  deprefted  ;  among  the  reft  which 
were  advanced  by  this  new  mo6.Q.\,  Georgio  Scali,  Benedetto  Alberti,  Saheflro  de  Medici,  and 
.  ToOT^/o  S'froz.z.z  were  made,  as  it  were,  Princes  of  the  City.  Thefe  proceedings  exafpc- 
Fa£ton°di^  "  rated  the  jealoufies  betwixt  the  popular  Nobility,  and  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  by  the 
ftinguifiicd  iuftigation  of  the  Ricci,  and  Alliz.i ;  of  which  two  parties,  becaufe  we  fhall  have  frequent 
occafion  to  difcourfe  (many  fad  and  great  aftions  happening  afterwards  betwixt  them) 
we  fliall,  for  better  diftindion,  call  one  of  thctti  the  Popular,  and  the  other  the  Plebeian 

Party,  for  the  future.  "   

This  Government  continued  three  years,  with  frequent  examples  both  of  banifhment 
and  death :  for  thofe  who  were  at  the  helm,  knoVing  there  were  many  male-contents  both 
within  the  City,  and  without,  lived  in  perpetual  fear.  They  who  were  difcontented 
within,  attempted,  or  confpired  every  day  foriiethihg  or  other  againft  the  State.  Thofe 
without,  (having  no  reftraint  upon  them)  by  means  fometimes  of  this  Prince,  fometimes 
of  this  Common-wealth,  raifed  feveral  fcandals  both  of  the  one  fide  and  the  other.  At 
that  time,  Gionmz.z.o  da  Sak-i^o^'OcnzvsX  for  Carlo  Durazz.o',  who  was  defcended  from 
.the  King  of  Naples,  happened  to  beat  Bologna,  attending  a  defign,  which,  they  faid,  Dw- 
raz,z,o  had  undertaken  againft  Q^ueen  Giovanna,  iat  the  inftrgatron  of  the  Pope,  who  was 
her  mortal  enemy.  There  were  in  So/ogWii,  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  Exiles  from  i7o- 
rence,^  who  held,  ftriO:  intelligence  both  with  ^*op,e  Urban  and  Carle  :  which  was  the  caufe. 


from  the 
Plebeian 


that  thofe  who  governed  in  Pfd^:ence,  lWing.ih:gte'at  jealoiifie,-  gave  credit  eafily  to  thd 
calutT^niations  of  all  thofe  CitjzeHS  that  were  fufped'ed.  Dirring  this  general  apprehenfi^ 
on,  news  was  brought  to  theiWjagiftrate,  that  Gi'onmz,z,a  da  SHlerno,  with  the  afliftance  of 
all  tl]pfe  ,who  were  bjanifhcd,'  was  to  inarch  down  vvith  hifs  Army  ^^2.\n^.T'lorefice  attd 
that,  feveral  i a  the  C(ty  had  ingaged  to  take  A'rrn.s  in  his  behalf,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
Tp\yjT,  _Upon  thisip^forrnation,  i^i^ny  were  a  ecu  fed  ;  in  the  firft  place,  Piero  degli  Albiz,ii 
gix<[, -C  ay  lo  Strcz,z,i'  ^-Qrc  viamcd    "and  after  ilicm^  Capri  am  Ma}7^ivni,  Jacopo  Sacchetti,  Do^ 
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nato  Barbadoriy  Philtppo  Stroz,z.i,   and  Giovanni  Anfelrm  ;  all  which  were  fecured,  except 
Carlo  StrovMy  who  elcaped  j  and  (that  no  body  might  dare  to  take  Arras  for  their  refcue^ 
the  Senate  deputed  TtJWi^/oASVroiz,/,  and  Benedetto  Alkrti^  with  a  competent  number  of  Sol- 
diers, to  fccure  the  City.    The  Prifoners  being  examined,  and  their  Charge  and  Anfwer 
compared,  they  were  found,  not  Guilty,  and  the  Captain  refufed  to  condemn  them  :  here- 
upon thofe  who  were  their  enemies,  incenfedthe  people  fo  highly  againft  them,  that,  in* 
great  fury,  they  forc'dthe  Captain  to  condemn  them.  Neither  could  Piero  de gU  AWiu  be 
excufed,  either  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  or  the  antiquity  of  his  reputation ;  he  hav- 
ing a  long  time  been  the  moft  fear'd,  and  the  mod  reverenc'd  Citizen  in  Florence.  Where- 
upon, either  fome  of  his  true  friends  (to  teach  him  moderation  in  the  time  of  his  greatnefs) 
or  fome  of  his  enemies  (to  check,  and  alarm  him  with  the  unconftancy  of  fortune)  at  a 
great  Treat  which  he  had  made  for  feveral  of  the  Citizens,  fent  him  a  falver  of  Comfits; 
among  which  a  Nail  was  privately  convey'd;  which  being  difcovered  in  the  difli,  and 
view'd  by  the  whole  Table,  it  was  interpreted  as  an  admonifiiment  to  him,  to  fix  the  wheel 
of  his  fortune  j  for  being  now  at  the  height,  if  its  rotation  continued,  he  muft  of  necef- 
fity  fall  to  the  ground  ;  which  interpretation  was  verified  firft  by  his  fall,  and  then  by  his 
death.    After  this  execution  the  City  remained  full  of  confufion,  both  Conquerors  and 
Conquered  being  afraid :  but  the  faddeft  effeds  proceeded  from  the  jealoufie  of  the  Go- 
vernours,  every  little  accident  provoking  them  to  new  injuries  againft  the  Citizens,  by  con- 
demning, admoniftiing,  or  banifliing  them  the  Town ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  many 
new  Laws  and  Ordinances  which  they  made  to  fortifie  their  authority    which  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  prejudice  to  all  fuch  as  were  fufpeded  by  their  party :  for  by  them  66 
were  commiffioned,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Senate,  to  purge  the  Common-wealth  o£ 
fuch  people  as  they  thought  dangerous  to  the  State.    Thefe  Commiffioners  admonifhed 
39  Citizens  ;  feveral  of  the  Populace  ;  and  debafed  many  of  the  Nobles  ;  and  to  oppofe 
themfelves  more  effedlually  againft  foreign  invafions,  they  entertained  into  their  pay  an 
Engliftiman,  call'd  John  Jguto,  an  excellent  Officer,  and  one  who  had  commanded  in  /-^ 
taly  for  the  Pope,  and  other  Princes,  a  long  time.    Their  alarms  from  abroad  were  caufed 
by  intelligence,  that  Carlo  Duraz,z,o  was  raifing  feveral  Companies  for  the  invafion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  Florentine  Exiles  joyned  with  him  in  the  Expedition  ;  butt 
to  obviate  that  danger,  they  provided  not  only  what  force,  but  what  money  was  poffible  ; 
and  when  Carlo  came  with  his  Army  to  Are2^z.o,  the  Florentines  being  ready  with  forty 
thoufand  Florins  to  receive  him,  he  promifed  he  would  not  moleft  them.    After  he  had 
received  their  money,  he  proceeded  in  his  enterprize  zg2Lmii  Naples ;  and  having  taken 
the  Queen,  he  fent  her  Prifoner  into  Hungary.    His  Viftory  thejre  fuggeftednew  jealoufie 
into  the  Governours  of  Florence  :  they  could  not  imagine  their  money  could  have  greater 
influence  upon  the  King,  than  the  friendship  his  family  had  long  maintained  with  the  Fa- 
dion  of  the  Guelfsy  who  were  undone  by  him.    Apprehenfions  increafing  at  this  rate,, 
enormiti<;s  increafed  with  them;  which  were  fo  far  from  extinguiftiing  their  fears,  thac 
they  were  exceedingly  multiplied  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  City  were  in  great  difcon- 
tent.    To  make  things  worfe,  the  infolence  oi  Giergio  Scali,  and  Tomafo  Stroz.z,i  were  add- 
ed ;  who  being  grown  more  powerful,  than  the  Magiftrate,  every  one.  fea,r;ed,  leftj  t>y, 
their  conjundion  with  the  Plebeians,  they  fiiould  be  ruined.  i'  .YihociiJr  srno 

Nor  did  this  Government  feem  violent  and  tyrannical  to  good  men  only,  buf  to  the^ 
fedicious  and  debauched  :  for  this  arrogance  of  Giorgio  s  being  fome  time  or  other  of  ne- 
ceflity,  to  have  an  end  ;  it  happened  that  Giovanni  di  Cambio  was  accufed  by. one  of  his 
acquaintance,  for  pradifing  againft  the  State  ;  but  upon  exanjiination,  Cambio  was  found' 
innocent  by  the  Captain  ;  and  the  Judge  gave  fentence,  that  the  Inforitrer  fliould  fuflfet 
the  fame  puniftiment  which  fliould  have  been  inflifted  on  the  other,  had  his  charge  been 
made  good.  Giorgio  interpofed,  with  his  intreaties  and  authority  to  preferve  him  ;  but, 
not  prevailing,  he,  and  Tomnfo  Stroz,z.i,  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  refcucd  him  by 
force,  plundered  the  Captain's  Palace,  and  forc'd  him  to  hide,  himfelf.  This  .aftion  made 
the  whole  City  deteft  him  ;  put  , his  enemies  upon  contriving.hisdeftruflion,  and  plotting 
which  way  they  niight  redeem  the  City  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  Plebeians  (who,  foe, 
three  years  together,  had  had  the  command  of  it.)  , ■      ,    ;>  ^^  \ 

To  this  defign  the  Captain  gave  the  opportunity  ;  foty  thc^tanuilt  bqng  appeaf^d,^^^ 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  told  them ;  .  i  '     :'•,.  .•;,  ...'>,>  '    i-  'i  :,  - 

T'hat  he  had  chearfuUy  accepted  the  Office  to  which  they  had  eleBed  hiniy  prefuming 
he  had  ferved  Perfons  of  Honour  and  Equity,  who  would  have  taken  Arms  to  have  promoted 
and  vindicated  Juftrce,  rather  than  to  have  obfiruSied  it  :  But  his  obfervation  and  experience  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  Governours  of  the  City,  and  their  fnanner  of  Converfation  ;  that  dig^ 
aity  which  fo  willingly  he  had  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  QQuntr^j  t9  (iv^rt  tht  flanker  and 
detriment  impending^  he  was  as  ready  to  lay  dQWfi'  The 
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The  Captain  was  fweetned  by  the  Senate,  and  much  confirmed  by  a  Promife  made  to 
him  of  Reparation  for  what  he  had  fuffered  already,  and  Security  for  the  future.  Here- 
upon, feveral  of  them  confulting  with  fuch  of  the  Citizens  as  they  thought  greateft  lovers 
of  their  Country,  and  leaft  fufpicious  to  the  State  ;  it  was  concluded  that  tbey  had  now  a 
fair  opportunity  to  redeem  the  City  out  of  the  clutches  of  Giorgio  and  his  Plebeians ;  (moft 
People  having  alienated  their  Affedions  from  him,  upon  his  laft  Infolence)  and  the  bell  way 
would  be  to  improve  it  before  they  had  time  to  reconcile ;  for  they  knew  the  Favour  of  the 
People  was  to  be  loft  and  gained  by  the  leaft  accident  in  the  world. 

For  the  better  conduft  of  their  Affairs,  it  was  thought  neceflary  that  Benedetto  Alherti 
ihould  be  drawn  into  the  Plot ;  without  whofe  Concurrence,  the  Enterprize  would  be  dan- 
gerous. This  Benedetto  was  a  very  rich  Man,  courteous,  fober,  a  true  lover  of  his  Coun- 
try, and  one  infinitely  diflatisfied  with  the  irregularity  of  their  ways  ;  fo  that  it  was  no 
hard  matter  to  perfuade  him  to  any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  ruine  of  Giorgio ; 
for  that  which  had  made  him  before  an  enemy  to  the  Popular  Nobility,  and  the  fadlion  of 
the  Guelfsy  was  the  infolence  of  the  one,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  other  and  afterwards 
finding  the  Heads  of  the  Multitude  no  better  than  they,  he  forfook  them  likewife,  and  all 
the  Mifdemeanors  and  Impieties  which  were  committed  after  that,  were  done  without  his 
Approbation  or  Confent ;  fo  that  the  fame  Reafons  which  inclined  him  to  the  People  at 
firft,  the  fame  Reafons  impelled  him  now  to  defert  them. 

Having  brought  Benedetto  and  the  Heads  of  the  Arts  to  their  Lure  in  this  manner, 
and  furnifhed  themfelves  with  Arms,  they  feized  upon  Giorgio^  but  Tomafo  efcaped. 
The  next  day  after  he  was  apprehended,  Giorgio  was  beheaded,  with  fo  great  terror 
and  confternation  to  his  Party,  that  they  were  To  far  from  endeavouring  his  Refcue,  that 
all  of  them  crowded  in  to  behold  his  Execution.    Being  brought  to  die  before  thofe 
People  who  had  fo  lately  adored  him,  he  complained  of  the  iniquity  of  his  Fortune, 
and  the  malignity  of  thofe  Citizens,  who,  by  their  Injury  and  Juftice  had  conftrained 
him  to  fide  with  a  Multitude  which  was  not  capable  either  of  Gratitude  or  Fidelity  ; 
and  difcovering  Benedetto  in  the  midft  of  the  Guards,  he  faid  j  And  can  yon,  BemdettOy 
confent  that  this  Wrong  fiiould  be  done  to  me  ?  Were  you  in  my  place,  I  alTure  you,  I 
would  not  fuffer  it :  but  let  me  tell  you,  this  day  is  the  laft  of  my  Misfortunes,  and  the 
firft  of  yours.    After  which,  lamenting  his  unhappinefs  in  having  committed  his  For- 
tunes and  Life  to  the  conftancy  of  the  People,  which  is  fhaken  by  every  rumor,  or  acci- 
dent, or  conceit,  he  laid  down  his  Head,  and  it  was  cut  off  in  the  midft  of  his  armed 
and  infulting  Enemies  :  after  him  feveral  of  his  Confederates  were  executed,  and  their 
Bodies  dragged  about  the  Streets  by  the  People.    His  death  put  the  whole  City  into 
commotion  ;  for  at  his  execution,  many  Citizens  had  put  themfelves  into  Arms  in  favour 
of  the  Senators,  and  the  Captain  of  the  People,  and  fome  upon  the  dictates  of  their 
own  private  ambition  and  revenge.    The  City  being  full  of  various  humours,  every  one 
had  his  private  defign,  which  all  defired  to  compafs  before  they  laid  down  their  Arms. 
The  ancient  Nobility  called  Grandiy  could  not  brook  that  they  were  deprived  of  publick 
Imployments,  and  therefore  fet  all  their  Wits  upon  the  Tenters,  to  recover  what  they 
had  loft ;  and  arm'd,  upon  pretence  of  re-invefting  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  with  their 
original  Authority.  The  popular  Nobility  and  the  greater  Arts  were  difgufied,  that  the 
Government  fliould  be  communicated  to  the  inferior  Arts,  and  the  loweft  fort  of  the  Peo- 
ple. On  the  other  fide,  the  inferior  Arts  were  difpofed  to  augment,  not  detraft  from  their 
Authority  j  and  the  meaner  fort  of  People  were  as  tender  and  jealous  of  lofing  their 
Colleges  :  which  Diftraftions  caufed  the  City  to  tumultuate  feveral  times  in  one  Year ; 
fometimes  the  Nobility  ;  fometimes  the  better  Trades  ;  fometimes  the  lefl'er ;  fometimes 
the  common  People ;  and  fometimes  altogether  betaking  to  their  Arms  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Town ;  upon  which,  many  Skirmifties  and  Rencounters  happened  betwixt  them  and 
the  Guards  of  the  Palace ;  the  Senators  contending  fometimes,  and  fometimes  complying, 
as  they  judged  moft  likely  to  remedy  thofe  Inconveniences :  fo  that  after  two  Treaties,  and 
feveral  Balias  created  for  the  Reformation  of  the  City ;  after  many  Mifchiefs,  andTroubles; 
and  Dangers,  they  came  to  an  Agreement,  That  all  who  had  been  imprifoncd  nher  Sahe/lr'o 
de  Medici  was  made  Gonfaloniere,  (hoiild  be  difcharged.    That  all  Dignities  and  Penfions^ 
conferred  by  the  Balia  of  LXXVIII  fhould  be  taken  away.  That  their  Honours  fhotild  be 
reftored  to  the  Guelfs.    That  the  two  new  Arts  fhould  be  deprived  of  their  Incorporatidrt 
Reforma-     and  Governors,  and  all  their  Members  and  Dependents  difpofed  into  the  old  Companies  as 
tion.         formerly.    That  the  Gonfalionere  di  Giuflitia  (hould  not  be  elefted  by  the  ie{fer  Arts ;  ancf 
whereas  before  they  had  the  difpofition  of  half,  they  fliould  hereafter  bt  capable  but  of 
third  part  of  the  Offices  of  the  City,  and  the  bcft  of  them  too,  to  be  put  out  of  thz'tt 
Power  :  fo  that  ^he  popular  Nobility  and  the  Guelfs  re-aflumed  the  whole  Govcrnrhchf 

and 
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and  the  Commons  were  abfolutely  difpolTeired,  after  they  had  held  it  from  the  year  1378, 
to  1 3  8 1 .  Nor  was  this  Magiftracy  lefs  inj  urious  towards  the  Citizens,  nor  lefs  grievous  in  "^^^ 
its  principles,  than  the  Government  of  the  people;  many  of  the  popular  Nobility,  who  ^^om 
had  been  eminent  defenders  of  the  peoples  intereft,  being  clap'd  in  prifon,  with  great  num-  Govern 
bers  of  the  chief  of  the  Plebeians:  Among  which  Mc/j^e/ff  LaWo  wasone;  nor  could  the  menr. 
many  good  Offices  which  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  his  authority,  proted  him  from  the    ^J,^^- ^ 
rage  of  that  party,  when  the  licentious  and  unreftrained  multitude  ruined  the  City  :  fo  lando  imlxi 
little  was  his  Country  thankful  for  all  his  great  anions.  Into  which  error,  becaufe  many  foned. 
Princes  and  Common-wealths  dofrequently  fall,  it  happens,  that  men  terrified  by  fuch  ex- 
amples, beforethey  can  be  made  fenlible  of  their  Princes  ingratitude,  do  fallinto  their  dif- 
plcafure.    1  hefe  llanghtersand  thefe  exilements  had  always,  and  did  then  difpleafe  JS^we- 
detto  Albeni ;  and  he  both  publicldy  and  privately  condemn'd  them.    Whereupon,  the 
Gvvernment  were  fearful  of  him,  as  believing  him  one  of  the  Plebeians  principal  friends,  and 
one  who  had  confented  to  the  death  of  Giorgio  Scali^  not  out  of  any  difapprobation  of  his 
conduit,  but  that  he  might  remain  alone  in  authority  after  him.    By  degrees,  his  words 
and  demeanor  came  to  be  fufpicious,  and  the  party  that  was  uppermoft  watchM  him  very 
narrowly,  to  find  out  fome  occafion  to  fend  him  after  Giorgio.  Things  being  in  this  po- 
flure  at  home,  no  great  adicn  happened  abroad ;  that  little  which  did  happen,  was  occa- 
fioned  more  by  fear  of  what  theyraight,  than  from  any  prejudice  that  was  a(5tually  fuftain'd ; 
Lodovico  d'  Angio  coming  into  Italy  about  that  time,  to  drive  Carlo  Dura%x.o  out  of  the 
Kingdom  oi  Naples^  and  repofl'efs  the  Qiieen  Giovanna.  The  paifage  of  this  Prince  put 
the  Florentines  into  no  little  diftraftion  ;  Carlo-,  upon  the  old  fcore  of  amity,  defired  their 
afliftance ;  Lodovico  (like  rhofe  who  feek  new  friendfhips)  demanded  their  neutrality.  The 
Florentines,  (that  they  might  pleafe  both  parties,  if  poflible)  to  comply  with  Lodovico,  and 
fupply  Carlo,  difcharged  Aguto  ftom  their  fervice,  and  recommended  him  to  Pope  Urban, 
who  was  a  profefled  enemy  to  Carlo;  which  artifice  was  eafily  difcovered  by  Lodovico,  and 
he  thought  himf.lf  much  injured  thereby.    While  the  War  continued  in  Puglia  betwixt 
Lodovic  and  Charles,  fupplies  were  fent  out  of  France  to  reinforce  Lodovico:  which  Forces 
Joeing  arrived  in  Ttifcany)  were  conduded  to  Arez^zo  by  thofe  who  were  baniflied  out 
of  that  Town,  where  they  removed  all  thofe  v/ho  wcreo^ Charles  his  party ;  and  juft  as 
they  defign'd  the  [nme  meafures  againft  Florence,  as  they  had  taken  againfl  Arez.z,o,  Lo-  Lodovics 
dovic  died,  and  the  aftair?     Puglia  and  Jufcany  followed  his  fate,  (o\:  Charles kcm^d  him- 
felf  of  his  Kingdom,  which  he  thought  he  had  loft;  a.nd  the  Florentines,  who  were  not 
fure  do  defend  their  own,  bought  Arez,z.o  of  thofe  who  had  kept  it  for  Lodovic.  Charles 
having  fecured  himfelf    Puglia,  departed  for  Hungaria,  (which  Kingdom  was,  by  inheri- 
tance, defcended  to  him)  leaving  his  Wife  behind  him  in  Puglia,  with  Ladifiao  and  Gio- 
vanna,  (two  of  his  children,)  as  fliall  be  fhewn  more  fully. 

Carlo  poflelfed  himfelf  of  Hungary,  but  died  fhortly  after ;  however  his  Conqueft  of  that    Carh  ctAn- 
Country  was  fo  grateful  an  exploit  to  the  Florentines,  that  never  greater  exprefTions  of     ^  death, 
joy  were  made  for  any  vidory  of  their  own,  as  appeared  as  well  by  publick  as  private  mag- 
nificence; many  Families  keeping  open  houfes,  and  feafting  exceedingly,  but  none  with 
that  pomp  and  extravagance  as  the  Family  of  the  Alherti  ;  the  provifion  and  oftentation  of  Magnifi- 
whofe  entertainments  were  fitter  for  the  condition  of  a  Prince,  than  for  a  private  perfon.  ^^^'^'^ 
Which  extravagance  gained  him  much  envy,  and  that,  being  feconded  byajealoufie  in  the  ^  * 
Government,  that  Benedetto  haddefigns  againft  it,  was  the  occafion  of  itsdeftrudion  :  for 
they  could  not  be  fafe,  whilll;  they  thought  it  might  fall  out  every  day,  that  he  (reconciling 
himfelf  with  the  people)  might  turn  them  out  of  the  City  as  he  pleafed.    Things  being 
at  this  uncertainty,  it  happened  that  he  being  Gonfaloniere  della  Companie,  his  Son  in  Law 
Philippo  Magalntti  Wis  msAe  Gonfaloniere  di  Giuflitia  ;  which  accident  redoubled  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  Governors,  as  thinking  Benedetto  ^■^tw  upon  them  fo  faft,  their  authority 
muft  of  neceffity  decline  :  but  defirous  to  remedy  it  what  they  could,  and,  if  poffible,  with- 
out a  tumult,  they  encouraged  Beje  Magalotte  (his  enemy  and  competitor)  to  acquaint  the 
Senate,  that  Philippo  not  being  of  age  for  the  execution  of  that  Office,  lie  could  not,  nor 
ought  not  enjoy  it :  and  the  caufe  being  heard  in  the  Senate,  Philippo  was  adjudged  incapa- 
ble of  that  Dignity,  and  Bardo  Mancini  fucceeded  in  his  place;  a  perfon  fiercely  againft 
the  fadion  of  the  people,  and  aperfedenemy  to  Benedetto.  Having  entered  upon  his  Of- 
fice, he  called  a  Balia  for  reformation  of  the  State ;  which  Balia  imprifoned  Benedetto  Al- 
herti, and  banifhed  all  the  reft  of  his  Family,  only  Antonio  was  excepted.    Before  he  was 
carried  away,  Benedetto  called  all  his  friends  together,  to  take  his  leave  of  them;  and 
finding  them  fad,  arid  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  he  fpake  to  them  as  follows. 

Ton  fee  ( Gentlemen)  in  ivhat  manner  fortune  has  ruind  me,  and  threatned  you :    I  do     ^^"'^j^'''*  ^ 
iiot  wonder  at  it,  nor  indeed  oiiTjit  it  to  he  flrange  to  you :  feeing  it  fo  happens  always  to  ^ 
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theniy  ivho,  among  ill  men,  are  fludioiis  of  being  good,  or  follicitous  of  fujlnining  that  which  all 
people  are  defirom  to  pull  down.  "The  love  to  my  Country  ajfuciated  me  fiiji  with  Salveftro 
de  Medici;  and  the  fame  low  divided  me  afterwaid  jrom  Giorgio  Scali:  it  is  nothing  hut 
that,  and  the  injujlice  of  their  proceedings,  which  have  made  me  hate  thofe  viho  are  now  at  the 
Stern;  who,  as  they  have  had  no- body  that  could  punifl)  them,  fo  they  a:e  dtjirous  to  leave  no- 
body to  reprehend  them.  J  am  content  with  my  banilhment,  to  free  them  of  the  fear  they  have 
conceived  noc  only  oj  me,  but  of  that  are  fenfble  oj  all  their  Tyranny  and  Injufiice.  For  my  Jelf  J 
am  not  fo  much  concern  d  ;  the  honours  conferred  upon  me  when  my  Country  was  free,  I  can  quiet- 
ly relmquijh  whilfl  it  is  in  fervitude  and  bondage ;  and  the  memory  of  my  paft  Condition 
will  give  me  more  pknfure,  than  the  infelicity  of  my  prefent  can  give  me  regret.  My 
greateji  affliU:ion  ioill  be,  to  confder,  my  Country  is  become  a  prey  to  particular  7nen,  and  ex~ 
pojed  to  their  injolente  and  rapine  :  it  troubles  me  likewife  for  you,  lefi  thofe  evils  which 
this  day  are  confummated  in  me,  and  but  cv?nmencing  in  yctt,  jlmild  prove  greater  detri- 
ment to  you  than  they  have  done  to  me ;  however,  comfort  your  felves,  bear  up  agninfl  any  mif- 
fortune,  and  carry  your  felves  fo;  that  if  things  happen  adverfly,  (as  doubthfs  they  will)  it  may 
appear  to  all  people  that  you  were  innocent,  and  that  they  fucceeded  without  the  leafi  fault 
Or  contribution  of  yours. 

Benedetto  Afterward?,  to  give  as  great  teftimony  of  his  virtue  abroad  as  he  had  done  at  home, 
"^^^^'^  he  went  to  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  and,  in  his  return  back,  died  at  Rhodes.  His 
bones  were  brought  back  to  Florence,  and  buried  with  great  folemnity  by  thofe  very  peo- 
ple who  purfued  him,  whilft  he  was  living,  with  ali  the  calumny  and  injuftice  imagi- 
nable:  nor  were  the  Alberti  the  only  fufierers  in  thefe  diflraftions,  many  Families  befide 
that,  were  admonifhed,  and  imprifoned.  Among  the  reft  there  were  Biero  Benini,  Mat- 
teo  Alderotti,  Giovanni  e  Francefco  del  Bene,  Giovanni  Benchi,  Andrea  Adimari,  and  with 
them  feveral  of  the  leflcr  Artificers.  Among  them  which  were  admonifhed,  were  the 
Covoni,  the  Benini,  the  Rinucoi,  the  Formiconi,  the  Corbiz^i,  the  Manelli,  and  the  Alderotti. 
The  Balia  was  by  cuftom  created  for  a  precife  time;  and  being  now  in  the  execution  of 
thefe  Citizens,  who  were  fairly  eledted ;  having  done  what  they  could  for  the  fatisfa(3:i- 
on  of  the  State,they  defired  to  lay  down,though  their  time  was  not  critically  expir'd  ;  which 
the  people  underftanding,  many  of  them  ran  with  their  Arms  to  the  Palace,  crying  out,there 
were  feveral  more  to  be  admonifhed,  and  feveral  more  to  be  imprifoned,  before  they  renoun- 
ced. The  Senate  was  muchdifpleafed,  but  entertained  them  with  fair  promifes,  till  they 
had  fortified  themfelves  fo,  as  they  were  able  to  make  them  lay  by  thofe  Arms,  for  fear, 
which  in  their  rage  they  had  taken  up:  neverthelefs,  to  comply  in  feme  proportion  with  the 
fiercenefs  of  the  humour,  and  leffen  the  Authority  of  the  Plebeian  Artificers;  it  was  orde- 
red, that  whereas  the  third  part  of  the  Offices  of  the  City  were  in  their  hands  before,  they 
fhould  now  be  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  only:  and  (that  there  might  always  be  two  of 
the  mofttrufty  and  faithful  perfons  to  the  State,  in  the  Senate)  authority  was  given  to  the 
Gonfaloniere  di  Giuftitia,  and  four  other  Citizens,  to  put  a  certain  number  of  felefl  mens 
names  into  a  purfe,  out  of  which,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Senate,  two  were  to  be  drawn, 
M^'-  Affairs  thus  fettled  in  the  year  1 38 1,  the  City  continued  quiet  within  till  1393  ; 

in  which  year  Giovan  Gakarjt.o  Vifconti  (called  the  Comte  di  Vertu)  took  his  Uncle  Bar- 
nabo  prifoner,  and  made  himfelf,  by  that,  Mafter  all  Lombardy.  This  Comte  di  Vertu 
had  an  opinion  he  could  make  himfelf  King  of  haly  by  force,  as  eafily  as  he  had 
made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan  by  fraud  ;  fo  that  in  the  year  1390,  he  began  a  War  upon 
the  Florentines,  which,  though  profecuted  with  variety  of  fortune  on  both  fides,  yet 
the  Duke  was  many  times  in  danger  to  have  ruined  Florence;  and  doubtlefs  had  ruined 
it,  had  not  it  been  prevented  by  his  death.  However,  their  defence  was  conragious,  as 
might  be  expefted  from  a  Republick  ;  and  the  end  of  the  War  lefs  unhappy,  than 
the  courfe  of  it  had  been  dreadful  ;  for  when  the  Duke  had  taken  Bologna,  Pifa, 
Perugia  and  Siena,  and  prepared  a  Crown,  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  in  Florence, 
he  died  in  the  nick,  and  his  death  permitted  him  not  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  his 
paft  Vi(5i:ories,  nor  the  Florentines  to  feel  the  calamities  which  would  have  followed 
their  Loflcs.  Whilft  this  War  with  the  Dnke  was  on  foot,  Mafo  degli  Albiz,i  was  made 
Gonfaloniere  di  Giuflitia,  who,  upon  Piero's  death,  was  become  a  great  enemy  to  the  Alber- 
ti :  and  (bccaufc  in  all  Factions,  the  liumour  and  animofity  does  ftill  ferment  and  increafe) 
Mafo  (though  Benedetto  was  dead  in  his  banilhmentj  had  an  itching  defire,  before  he 
laid  down  his  Office,  to  be  revenged  of  that  Family  ;  and  he  took  his  opportunity 
upon  the  CNamination  of  a  certain  perfon  whoimpcach'd  Alberto,  and  Andrea  de  gli  Al- 
berti of  intelligence  with  the  Rebels.  Upon  this  accnfation  they  were  immediately  taken 
intocuftody,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  City  altered.  1  he  Senate  took  Arms,  alTembled 
the  People,  created  a         by  authority  of  which  many  Citizens  were  confined,  and  new 
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imborratioii  of  Officers  made  :  mofl  of  che  Alherti  weie  confined  many  Artificers  admo- 
nifhed,  and  put  to  death.  Upon  which  provocation,  the  Arts  and  inferior  fort  of  People 
took  Arms,  in  as  much  heat  as  if  their  Lives  or  Reputation  had  been  taken  from  them.  Part 
of  them  ran  to  the  Piaz.z,a,  and  part  to  the  Houfe  of  I/ert  de  Medici,  who,  after  t'le  death 
of  SaheftrOy  was  become  the  head  of  that  Family.  To  cajole  thofe  who  were  in  the  Mar- 
ket-place, the  Senate  fent  Rinaldo  Gianfigliaz.z.i,  and  Donate  Acciaivoli  (ds  perfons  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  than  any  elfe)  to  command  them,  and  fent  with  them  the  Enfiga  of 
the  Guelfs,  and  the  People.  Tliofe  who  went  to  the  houfe  of  J/eri,  begg'd  of  him  to  take 
the  Government  upon  him,  and  free  them  from  the  Tyranny  of  thofe  Citizens  who  were 
enemies  to  every  thing  that  was  good.  AH  thofe  who  have  left  any  memorials  of  the  para- 
ges of  thofe  times,  do  agree  in  this  :  That,  had  not  Ven  been  more  vertuoas  than  ambiti- 
ous, he  might  have  made  himfelf  Prince  of  the  City,  without  any  impediment :  for  the 
great  damages  juftly  and  unjuftly  fuftained  by  the  Arts  and  their  friends  had  fo  incenfed 
them,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  head,  to  fatiare  their  revenge.  Nor  wasZ^m  with- 
out thofe  that  minded  him  of  his  advantage ;  for  Antonio  de  Medici  (who  had  long  time 
born  him  a  grudge)  perfuaded  him  very  earneftly  to  take  the  Government  upon  him  ;  to 
whom  Veri  returned  this  Anfwer, 

As  your  threats,  when  you  ivere  mine  enemy,  did  never  ajright  me  ;  fo  your  Connfels 
now  you  are  my  friend,  Jhall  never  delude  me. 

And,  turning  about  to  the  multitude,  he  bid  them  be  couragious,  for  he  would  fecure 
them,  if  they  would  follow  his  direftion.  Then,  marching  in  the  midfi:  of  them  into  the 
'Piazx.a,  he  went  up  to  the  Senate,  and  told  them  ; 

"that  he  could  not  he  forry  his  converjat ion  had  been  fuch,   as  had  procured  him  the  love  cf    Vcrl  de  Ue- 
the  People  ;   hut  yet  be  was  much  troubled  they  had  ?nade  a  -wrong  judg7nent  of  him,   n  t  at  all  a'/t/'s  Speech, 
fuitable  to  what  his  converfation  had  deferved :  jor,  never  having  given  the  leajl  example  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cf  ambition,  or  faEiion,  he  could  not  but  wonder  from  whence  they  fhould  deduce  their  fipini- 
cn  ;  thaty   as  a  turbulent  perfon,  he  would  be  the  maintainer  of  their  faSiions,  and.  as  an 
ambitious  Man,  the  Governour  of  their  State.    He  begg  d  of  their  LordJ)ips,  that  the  error 
cf  the  multitude  might  not  be  imputed  to  him ;  for  ivhat  ever  was  in  his  power,  he  fubmitted 
to  them,  with  the  firjl  opportunity  ;    he  recommended  it  to  the?n  to  ufe  their  fortune  temperate^ 
ly,  and  content  themfelves  quietly  with  an  imperfe^l  viBory,  rather  than  to  make  tt  intire  by 
the  deflruElion  of  the  whole  City. 

Peri  was  much  applauded  by  the  Senate;  theydefired  that  he  would  be  a  means  that  all 
Arms  might  be  laid  down,  and  that  afterwards  they  would  not  fail  to  do  what  he  and  the 
other  Citizens  fliould  advife.    After  his  harangue  in  the  Senate,  Veri  returned  into  the 
Piaz.z.ay  and  having  joyned  his  Brigade  with  thofe  under  the  Command  of  Rinaldo  and 
Donato,  he  gave  this  account  to  them  all ;  That  he  found  the  Signori  very  well  difpofjd  to-' 
wards  them  :  that  many  things  had  been  propofed,  but  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the 
abfence  of  the  Magiftrateshad  prevented  any  conclufion  ;  wherefore  he  made  it  his  requeft 
to  them,  that  they  would  lay  afide  their  Arms,  and  give  obedience  to  tlie  Senate,  affuring 
them,  that  with  the  Senate,  gentlenefs  would  prevail  farther  then  infolence,  and  entreaty 
than  threatning  ;  and  that  they  (hould  want  neither  fecurity  nor  preferment,  if  they  would 
be  directed  by  him  :  upon  which  affurance  they  all  returned  to  their  Houfes.  Arms  bein^ 
in  this  manner  laid  down,  the  Senate fecured  the  palace  with  the  Guards ;  then  they  liiced 
:aooo  Citizens  which  were  bei^  affeded  to  the  State,  and  divided  them  equally  by  Compa- 
nies, with  orders  to  be  ready  to  relieve  them  when  ever  they  were  called  :  the  rcfi:  which 
were  not  lifted,  were  nor  fuffered  to  bear  Arms.  Thefe  preparations  being  made,  rhey  im- 
prifoned  many  of  the  Artificers,  and  put  feveral  of  them  to  death  who  had  been  moft  prag- 
matical in  thelate  commotions ;  and,  to  add  more  majeftyand  reputation  to  the  Gonfalonier e 
della  Guifiitiay  it  was  provided,  that  no  perfon  ftiould  be  capable  of  that  Office  under  4^ 
years  of  age  :  to  fecure  their  Government,  they  made  feveral  other  Laws  and  Ordinances 
which  were  infupportable,  not  only  to  the  perfons  againft  whom  they  were  made,  but  even 
to  thofe  who  were  honeft,  and  of  their  own  party  ;  for  they  could  not  believe  a  State  well 
grounded,  or  fafe,  that  was  to  be  defended  with  fo  much  violence  and  feverity.    Nor  were 
the  Alberti  which  remained  in  the  City,  the  only  perfons  diflatisfied  with  thefe  proceed  ings, 
nor  the  Me^/z'cf  (who  look'd  upon  the  People  as  meerly  over-reach'd)  many  others  were 
with  this  extravagant  feverity  exceedingly  difgufted.    The  firfl  man  that  oppofed  them, 
was  Donato  the  fon     Acciaivoli.    This  Donato  though  he  was  one  of  the  Grandees  ol 
the  City,  and  rather  fuperior,  than  equal  to  Mafo  de  gli  Albiz.i,  (who,  for  fervice  done  in 
his  Gonfalonierfiip,  was  become,  as  it  were,  Mafter  of  the  City)  yet,  among  fo  many  male- 
contents,  it  was  impofTible  hefliould  be  pleafed,  nor  prefer  (as  many  people  do)  private  ad- 
vantage before  publick  convenience  :  and  therefore  his  fiift  pro/eft  was,  to  try  if  he  could 
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call  thofe  who  were  baniflied,  or  at  leaft  reftore  the  Ammoniti  to  their  old  Offices  and  Com- 
mands. To  this  purpofe  he  infinuated  with  feveral  Citizens,  whifpering  it  into  the  ears 
firfl:  of  one,  and  then  of  another ;  that  there  could  be  no  other  way  to  quiet  the  People,  or 
Hop  the  difl'ention  of  the  Parties  ;  concluding,  that  he  attended  only  uU  he  was  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  then  he  would  make  it  his  bulinefs  to  bring  it  to  pafs.  And  becaufe,  in  all  humane 
Adions,  delay  breeds  wearinefs,  and  hafte  danger  ;  to  avoid  the  one,  he  ran  himfeif  upon 
the  other.  Among  the  Senators,  there  vj2ls  Muhaele  Acciaivoli  his  confederate,  and  Nicolo 
Ricoveri  his  friend.  Donato  judged  this  too  fair  an  opportunity  to  be  fifp'd  •  and  therefore 
defired  them,  that  they  would  move  to  the  Council  for  a  Law  for  reftauration  of  the 
Citizens.  Being  over-perfuaded  by  him,  they  propofed  it  to  their  Brethren,  who  were  all 
of  opinion,  that  Innovations  are  not  to  be  attempted  where  the  Succefs  is  doubtful,  and  the 
Danger  inevitable.  Whereupon  Donato^  having  tried  all  ways  in  vain,  in  his  Pallion  caufed 
it  to  be  told  them,  that  feeing  they  would  not  permit  the  City  to  be  reformed  by  fair- 
means,  it  fliould  be  done  by  foul :  which  Words  being  highly  refented,  the  Senate  commu- 
Donato  /Sc-  nicating  the  whole  Bufinefs  with  the  principal  Governors,  cii&d  Donato,  who,  upon  his  Ap- 
tiaivoli  con-  pearance,  being  confronted,  and  convided  by  the  Perfon  to  whom  he  delivered  his  Mef- 
fin'd.  fage,  he  was  committed  to  cuftody,  and  confined  to  Barlette.  With  him  were  imprifoned 

Alamanno,  and  Antonio  de  Medici^  with  all  which  were  defcended  of  Alamanno's  Family, 
and  feveral  others  of  the  more  inferior  Arts,  that  were  in  Reputation  with  the  People.  All 
thefe  Things  happened  within  two  Years  after  Mafo  had  realiumed  the  Government.  '  The 
City  remaining  in  this  Poflure,  many  Difcontents  at  home,  and  many  Exiles  abroad  ;  there 
chanc'd  to  be  at  Bologna  among  the  banifhed  Men,  Pkchio  Cavicciulli,  'Tcmafo  de  Rkci,  An- 
tonio de  Medici,  Benedetto  de  gli  Spini,  Antonio  Girolami,  Chriftofano  di  Carlone,  with  two  more 
of  inferior  Condition,  all  of  tham  young,  brisk,  and  difpofed  to  encounter  any  Difficulty 
that  hindred  their  return  to  their  Country.    To  thefe  it  was  privately  fignified  by  P7ggi- 
ello,  and  Baroccio  Cavicciulli,  (who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  admonifhed  in  Florence)  that 
if  they  would  come  into  the  Town,  they  would  convey  them  into  an  Houfe,  from 
whence  they  might  kill  Mafo  de  gli  Alhiz^i,  and  call  the  People  to  Arms ;  who  being  difcon- 
tented,  would  be  eafily  provoked  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  they  would  be  headed  by  the 
Ricci,  Adimari,  Medici,  Menelli,  and  feveral  other  confiderable  Families.  Allured  by  thefe 
hopes,  on  the  fourth  of  Auguft  i^^i,  they  arrived  privately  in  Florence  ;  and  (being  dif- 
^  *      pofed  of  according  to  Agreement)  they  fent  out  to  obferve  theMotions  of  Mafo,  by  whofe 
Death  they  prefumed  they  fhould  raife  aTumult  among  the  People.  Mafo  was  gone  out,and 
(by  accident)  in  an  Apothecary's  Shop  not  far  from  San  Piero  Maggiore ;  the  Meffenger  that 
was  to  fet  him,  feeing  of  him  there,  repaired  immediately  to  his  Comrades  to  give  them 
A  new  Con-  Information  ,•  who  taking  their  Swords,  ran  diredly  to  the  Place,  but  he  was  gone.  Not 
fpiracy  de-   at  all  difcouraged  with  their  firfl:  Mifcarriage,  they  turned  towards  the  old  Market,  where 
teated.        ^^^^  killed  one  of  their  Adverfaries.  Upon  which,  a  great  noife  being  raifed,  and  a  clamor 
of  the  People,  crying  out.  Arm,  Liberty,  Arm  ;  let  the  Tyrants  die  ;  they  marched  towards 
the  new  Market,  where  near  the  Calimara  they  flew  another ;  and  fo  going  forward  with 
they  fame  fhout  and  out-cry,  no-body  taking  Arms,  they  flopped  in  th^  Loggia  della  Nighi- 
tofa  :  and  mounting  there  upon  the  higheft  Place  they  could  find,  the  Multitude  being 
round  about  them,  (but  come  rather  to  flare  than  affift)  they  exhorted  them  to  take 
Arms,  and  free  themfelves  from  a  Bondage  which  fo  highly  they  abhorr'd  ;  they  affured 
them,  the  Complaints  and  Lamentations  of  fuch  as  were  oppreffed  in  the  City,  had  moved 
them  to  endeavour  their  Liberty,  and  not  any  private  Injury  to  themfelves  :  that  they  were 
fenfible  they  had  the  Prayers  of  many  good  People ;  that  God  would  give  opportunity  to 
their  Defigns.  Hadtheyhadan  Head  to  havecommanded  them,  it  was  believed  they  would 
have  fucceeded  at  any  time ;  but  now  occafion  was  offered,  and  they  had  Captains  enough 
to  condud  them  ;  they  flood  gaping  one  upon  another,  expeding  likeSots^till  thofe  Perfons 
who  endeavoured  their  Freedom,  were  knock'd  on  the  Head,  and  their  Slavery  redoubled. 
They  could  notlikewife  but  marvel,  that  they,  who,  upon  the  leafl  Injury,  were  heretofore 
ready  to  take  Arms,  fhould  not  flir  now  upon  fo  great  and  numerous  Provocations,  but 
fuffer  fo  many  of  their  Citizens  to  bebaniflied,  and  admoniflied,  when  it  wasin  theirPower 
to  reflore  the  one  to  their  Country,  and  the  other  to  their  Offices.    Thefe  Words  (how  true 
foevcr)  moved  not  the  Multitude  in  the  leafl,  either  becaufe  they  were  afraid,  or  clfe  becaufe 
the  death  of  the  two  Perfons  which  were  killed,  had  made  the  Murderers  odious  :  fo  that 
the  founders  of  the  Tumult  perceiving  that  neither  Words  nor  Adions  would  work  any 
thing,  underflanding  too  late,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  entcrprize  the  liberty  of  a  People  that 
are  rcfolved  to  be  Slaves  ;  and  defpairing  of  faccek,  thev  retreated  into  the  Church  of 
S.  Reparata,  not  to  fecure  their  Lives,  but  to  protcd  their  Deaths.  Upon  the  firfl  noife  of 
this  Tumult,  ths  Senate  had  arm'dj  and  cauicd  the  Palace  to  be  fiiut  up    but  when  they 
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heard  what  the  bufinefs  was,  who  were  the  Authors,  and  what  was  become  of  them ; 
they  took  courage,  andcommanded  the  Captain,  with  what  Forces  he  could  get,  to  gd 
and  apprehend  them ;  which  was  no  hard  matter  to  perform ;  for  the  Church-doors 
being  broken  open,  and  part  of  them  flain,  the  reft  were  taken  prifoners ;  who,  upon 
examination,  confelfed  not^iing,  but  that  Baroccio  tiud  Piggiello  CavicciuUi  were  the  only 
Incendiaries,  and  they  were  both  of  them  killed, 

At'cer  this  accident,  there  happened  another  of  greater  importance.    About  this  time    The  Duke 
(as  we  faid  before)  the  City  had  Wars  with  the  Duke  of  Milan^  who  finding  open  force  Milan 
was  not  like  to  prevail,  applyed  himfelf  to  artiiice ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  Florentine  ^"^^j^'^^j  ^' 
Exiles,  (of  which  Lcmbardy  was  full)  he  procured  a  treaty  with  feveral  in  the  Town,  in  ^H^y^ 
which  it  was  concluded,  that  at  a  certain  day,  from  the  neareft  places  to  Florence  they 
could  contrive,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Exiles  which  were  able  to  bear  Arms,  fliould 
pafs  by  the  river  Arnus  into  the  City  ;  and  then  joyning  fuddenly  with  their  friends  with- 
in, fhould  run  to  the  Palace  of  the  Senate,  and  other  houfes  of  the  chief  Officers,  and 
having  flain  them,  model,  and  reform  afterwards  as  they  pleafed.    Among  the  Confpi- 
rators  in  the  Town,  there  was  one  of  the  Ricci  called  Samminiato,  who  (as  it  falls  out 
in  mofl:  plots,  vvhere  few  are  not  fufficient,  and  many  not  fecure)  fceking  for  a  compani- 
on, found  an  informer;  for  imparting  the  bufinefs  to  Salvefiro  Cavicciulli,  (whofe  own  in- 
juries, as  well  as  his  relations,  might  have  made  him  more  faithful)  he  poft-poning  his 
future  hopes  to  his  prefent  fear,  difcovered  all  to  the  Senate.    Whereupon  Samminiato  be- 
ing feized,  they  extorted  the  whole  procefs  of  the  Confpiracy,  but  of  his  accomplices 
no-body  was  taken,  but  one  T'omafo  Davifi;  who  coming  from  Bologna,  not  knowing  what 
was  happened  in  Florence,  was  apprehended  by  the  way,  before  he  got  thither ;  all  the 
reft,  upon  the  imprifonment  of  Samminiato,  fled  away  in  great  fear,  and  difperfed. 
Samminiato  and  Tomafo  being  puniflied  according  to  the  quality  of  their  offence,  a  new 
Balia  was  made  of  feveral  Citizens;  and  authority  given  them  to  inquire  farther  after 
delinquents,  and  to  fecure  the  State.  This  Balia  proclaimed  Rebels,  6  of  the  Family 
of  the  Ricci,  6  of  the  Alberti,  2  of  the  Medici,  3  of  the  Scali,  2  of  the  Stroz,z.i,  Bindo  Alto-  J^^^J^ij 
"jiti,  Bernardo  Adimari,  and  feveral  others  of  meaner  condition.  They  admoniftied,  belides,  *" 
thewhole  Family  of  the  Alberti,  Ricci^  and  Medici,  for  ten  years,  except  only  fome  few. 
Among  thofe  of  the  Alberti  which  were  not  admonifhed,  Antomo  was  one,  being  cfteem- 
ed  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable  Man.    Their  jealoufie  of  this  plot  being  not  yet  out  of 
their  heads,  a  Monk  happened  to  be  apprehended,  who  had  been  obferved,  whilft  the 
confpiracy  was  on  foot,  to  have  paffed  many  times  betwixt  Bologna  and  Florence,  and 
he  confefled  he  had  frequently  brought  Letters  to  Antonio ;   Antonio  being  taken  into 
cuftody,  denied  it  obftinately  at  firft;  but  being  confronted  by  the  Mock,  and  the 
charge  juftified  againft  him ;  he  was  fined  in  a  fum  of  money,  and  baniflied  three  hun- 
dred Miles  diftance  from  the  City ;  and  that  they  might  not  always  be  in  danger  of 
the  Alberti,  they  decreed,  that  none  of  that  Family  above  15  years  of  age,  fliould  be 
fuffered  to  continue  in  the  Town.    Thefe  things  happened  in  the  year  1400,  two  Ho<>i' 
years  after  Giovan  Galez.0  Duke  of  Milan,  died  :  whofe  death,  (as  we  have  faid  before) 
put  an  end  to  a  War  that  had  been  profecuted  for  twelve  years.  After  which,  the  Go- 
vernment having  extend ':d  its  authority,  and  all  things  at  quiet  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
they  undertook  the  enterprize  of  Pifa,  which  fucceeded  fo  well ;  they  took  the  Town  ve- 
ry honourably,  and  enjoyed  that  and  the  reft  very  peaceably,  till  the  year  1433  :  Only 
in  the  year  1412,  the  Alberti  hiving  tranfgrefs'd  againft  the  terms  of  their  baniftiment, 
a  new  Balia  was  erected,  new  provifioiis  made  for  the  fecurity  of  the  State,  and  new 
impofitions  inflided  upon  that  Family. 

About  this  time,  the  Florentines  had  War  likewife  againft  Ladiflaus  King  of  Naples,  The  King 
which  ended  in  the  year  1415,  upon  the  death  of  that  King.  During  the  time  of  the  ofAr^p/c;  dies. 
War,  finding  himfelf  too  weak,  he  had  given  the  City  of  Cortona  to  the  Florentines,  of 
which  he  was  Lord  ;  but  afterwards  recovering  more  ftrength,  he  renewed  his  War  with 
them,  and  managed  it  fo,  that  it  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  former  ;  and  had 
not  his  death  determined  it,  (as  the  other  was  by  the  death  oftheD.ike  Milan)  doubt- 
lefs  he  had  brought  Florence  into  as  great  exigence  as  the  Duke  of  Milan  would  have 
done;  and  endangered,  if  not  ruined  its  Liberty.  Nor  did  their  War  with  this  King 
conclude  with  lefs  good  fortune  than  the  other;  for  when  he  had  taken  Rome,  Sienna,  la 
Marka,  and  Romagna ;  and  nothing  remained  but  Florence,  to  hinder  his  paflfage  with  his 
whole  force  into  Lombard},  he  died ;  fo  that,  death  was  always  a  true  friend  to  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  did  more  to  preferve  them,  than  all  their  own  condud  or  courage  could  do. 
From  the  death  of  this  Kinej,  this  City  remained  at  peace  (both  abroad  and  at  home) 
eight  years :  at  the  end  of  that  term,  their  Wars  with  PM/Duke  of  Milan,  reviv'd  their 
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fafliions,  which  could  nver  be  fuppreffed,  but  with  the  fubverfion  of  the  State,  which 
had  governed  from  the  year  i37i,to  1434,  with  much  honour,  and  maintained  many 
Wars  with  much  advantage,  having  added  to  their  Dominion,  Arezzo,  Pifa,  Corma, 
LivornOy  and  Monte  Pulcianoy  and  doubtlefs  would  have  extended  it  farther,  had  the  Ci- 
ty been  unanimous,  and  the  old  humours  not  been  rubb'd  up,  and  revived,  as  in  the  next 
Book  (hall  be  more  pacticularly  related. 
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i  L  L  Cities  (efpecially  fuch  as  are  not  well  conflicuted  Under  th?  iTitleS 
of  Common-wealths)  do  fometime  or  other  alter  their  Government, 
yet  not  (as  many  think)  by  means  of  Liberty  and  Subjection  ;  but  by 
occafion  of  fervitude  and  licentioufnefs  :  for  only  the  name  of  Liberty 
is  pretended  by  popular  Perfons,  fuch  as  are  the  inftrument  of  licen- 
tioufnefs; and  Servitude  is  fought  for  by  thofe  that  are  Noble,  neithet 

  .       of  them  both  defiring  to  be  reftrain'd  either  by  Laws  or  any  thing  elfe. 

Ncverthelcfs  when  it  does  happen,  (as  it  happens  but  feldom)  that  a  City  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  produce,  and  advance  fome  Wife,  Honeft,  and  Potent  Citizen,  by  whom  the  Laws 
may  be  fo  order'd,  that  the  humours  and  emulations  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  People, 
if  not  perfeftly  composM,  may  be  yet  fo  well  circumfcrib'd  and  corrected,  that  they  may  be 
check'd  from  breaking  forth  to  its  prejudice  ;  Then  it  is,  that  City  may  be  call'd  free,  and 
that  State  pronounce  it  felf  durable  ;  for  being  founded  upon  good  Lawsand  Orders  at  firft, 
it  has  not  that  neceffity  of  good  Men  no  maintain  it.  Of  fuch  Laws  and  Principles  many 
Common-wealths  were  antiently  conftituted,  and  continued  a  long  time.  Others  have 
wanted,  and  do  ftill  want  them  ;  which  has  frequently  occafion'd  the  variation  of  the 
Government,  from  Tyranny,  to  Licentioufnefs  ;  and  from  Licentioufnefs,  to  Tyranny  : 
for  by  reafon  of  the  powerful  r.nimofities  in  all  of  theni,  it  is  not,  nor  can  be  poflible,  they 
fiioald  be  of  any  duration,  one  difgufting  the  Good,  and  the  other  the  Wife.  One  do- 
ing mifchief  with  eafe,  and  the  other  good  with  difficulty  :  in  this  the  Infolent  have  too 
much  authority  ;  in  another  the  Sots ;  and  therefore  it  is  convenient  that  both  one  and 
the  other  be  fupported  and  ma  intaind  by  the  fortune  and  valour  of  fome  eminent  Man, 
though  he  may  be  taken  from  them  by  death,  or  made  unferviceable  by  misfortune.  I 
fay  therefore,  that  Government  which  flouriflied  in  Florence  from  the  death  of  Giorgio 
Scali,  which  fell  out  in  the  year  igSr,  was  fupported  firft  by  the  condud  of  Mafo  di gli 
Alhiz^i,  a.nd  2ikcvv/2LTds  by  Nico/o  Uz,am.  .-  .^i^.,,. 

This  City  from  the  year  1414,  till  the  end  of  the  42, '  reraainM  quiet.  King  Ladiflaus 
being  dead,  and  Low^.z -Jj  divided  into  feveral  Cantons ;  fo  that  neither  abroad  nor  at  hortie,^ 
had  they  the  leafl:  caufe  of  apprehenfion.  The  next  Citizens  in  Authority  to  Nicolo  tlzafitf' 
were  Bartolmeo  Valori,  Nerone  de  N/gi,  Rinaldo  de gli  Albiz.i,  Neri  di  Gino,  and  La^o  Isti-^ 
colini.  The  factions  which  fprung  from  the  animofity  betwixt  the  Albitiy  ztid  i\\t 'kiiii 
(which  wei'e  with  fo  much  mifchief  reviv'd  afterward  by  Salueflro  de  Medici)  cbuld  nei^^'^^ 
be  extinguifhV,  and  although  that  which  was  mofl  generally  fuccouv-'d '  prevailed  hiAtthxdt 
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years,  and  was  afterwards  deprefs'd,  yet  the  greateft  part  of  the  City  had  imbib*d  fo  much 
of  their  humour,  as  could  never  be  wrought  out.   True  it  is,  the  frequent  exprobrations, 
and  conftantperfecutions  of  the  heads  of  that  party  from  the  year  i38i,to  1400,  had  almoft 
brought  them  to  nothing.    The  firft  Families  which  were  perfecured,  as  the  chief  of  that 
fadion,  were  the  Alberti^  Rkci,  and  Medici,  who  were  robb'd  of  their  Men,  as  well  as 
their  Money ;  and  if  any  of  them  continued  in  the  City,  their  imployments  and  dignities 
were  moft  certainly  taken  from  them ;  which  ufage  had  indeed  debased  that  party,  and  al- 
moft  confum'd  it.  However  the  memory  of  the  injuries  receivM,  and  a  fecret  delire  of  be- 
ing reveng'd,  lay  clofe  in  the  Hearts  of  many  of  them  ;  and  having  no  opportunity  to  fhow 
it,  they  kept  it  private  to  themfelves.  Thofe  of  the  Popular  Nobility  who  governed  the  Ci- 
ty fo  quietly,  committed  two  errours,  which  were  the  ruine  of  their  Government :  One 
was  in  their  infolence,  upon  the  long  time  of  their  Government :  The  other,  that  by  reafon 
of  emulations  among  themfelves,  contraded  by  long  poffeffion  of  the  State,,  they  had  not 
preferv'd  that  infpe6;ion  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  over  thofe  who  were  able  to  di- 
flurbthem  :  Whereby  (daily  running  themfelves  deeper  in  the  difpleafureof  the  People,  and 
either  not  regarding  new  Plots,  becaufe  they  did  not  apprehend  them,  or  elfe  encoura- 
ging them,  to  fupplant  one  another)  the  houfe  of  Medici  recover'd  its  Authority.  The 
fyR.  of  them  which  began  to  rife,  wzsGiovanni  the  Son  of  Bicci,  who,  being  grown  ve- 
ry vy«al  thy,  of  a  benign  and  courteous  nature,  by  concefTion  of  thofe  who  governed,  was 
m«Me  Supream  Magiftrate  and  his  advancement  celebrated  with  fo  univerfal  fatisfaftion 
and  >oy  (the  People  believing  they  had  now  got  a  Protedor)  that  the  graver  fort  began 
Utam  ad-    *o  fufpeft  it,  and  obferving  all  the  old  hum.ours  reviving  again.    And  Nicolo  Uz,am  failed 
V  cesagainft  not  to  advertife  the  other  Citizens,  and  to  reraonflrate  how  dangerous  it  was  to  promote 
the  Medici,    one  of  fo  general  a  reputation  :  that  diforders  were  eafily  fupprefs'd  in  the  beginning  •  but 
when  grown  to  any  height,  they  were  hardly  to  be  remedy'd  :  and  that  he  knew  Giovanni 
to  be  a  man  in  parts  much  fuperiour  to  Salvejlro.    But  Nicolo  was  not  regarded  by  his 
Brethren,  who  envy'd  his  reputation,  and  defir'd  more  company  to  take  him  down.  Flo- 
rence being  in  this  manner  infefted  with  thefe  humours,  which  began  privately  to  ferment, 
philippo     .Phili^pq  Vifconti,  fecond  Son  to  ^ohn  Galeaz.0,  becoming  Lord  of  Lombardy  by  the  death  of 
yifconti.  Lord  his  Brother,  fuppofing  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  fome  great  enterprize,  was  very  ambitious 
ot  Lombardt.  to  recover  the  Sovereignty     Genoua,  which  was  then  free,  under  the  adminiflration  and 
donduQ:  of  Tomajo  da  Campo  T'regofo  ;  but  he  durfl  not  be  too  confident  of  fuccefs  either  in 
that,  or  any  other  defign,  till  he  Had  enter'd  into  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  the  repu- 
tation of  which,  he  concluded  would  carry  him  thorow  all.    To  that  purpofe  he  fent  two 
Embafladors  to  Florence,  to  propofe  it.    Many  Citizens  advifed  to  the  contrary,  though 
they  were  contented  theamity  which  had  been  betwixt  them  for  many  years,  (hould  be  con- 
tinued, yet  they  had  no  mind  to  a  League,  as  knowing  what  reputation,  and  advantage 
would  accrue  to  him  thereby,  and  how  unprofitable  it  would  be  to  their  City.  Others 
were  for  the  League,  by  vertue  of  which  they  might  put  fuch  terms  upon  him,  as  (if  he 
tranfgr'efs'd)  fhould  difcover  his  ill  intentions  to  the  Worlds  and  juilifie  any  War  they 
fliould  make  upon  him  for  the  breach  of  his  agreement :  After  great  debate,  a  Peace  was 
concluded,  and  Philip  obliged  himfelf  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Ri- 
vers Magra  and  Panaro.    Having  fettled  his  alliance,  P/;/'/^  fell  upon i?!r/"aV7,  and  took  it; 
and  after  that  upon  Genouai  and  took  that  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Florence,  who  had 
promoted  the  peace,  they  having  been  confident  that  Brcfcia,  by  the  help  of  the  Venetian, 
and  Genoua  by  its  own  proper  ftrehgth,  would  have  been  able  to  have  held  out.    And  be- 
caufe in  his  Treaty  wixhth.t  Doge  oi  Genoua,  Philip  had  referv'd  Serez^ann  and  other  Towns 
on  this  fide  the  Magra,  with  condition  when  ever  he  would  part  with  them,  that  the  Ge- 
«of/ej  fiiould  have  the  refufal  (having  broke  his  promife)  the  whole  League  was  viola- 
ted ;  befides,  he  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Legat  of  Bologna.    All  which  things 
confider'd  together,  alter'd  the  affeftions  of  the  Florentines  towards  him,  and  being  jealous 
of  new  troubles,  made  them  look  out  for  new  remedies.    Philip  having  intelligence  of 
their  apprehenfions  ;  to  juftifie  himfelf,  and  feel  the  inclinations  of  the  Citizens,  or  elfe  to 
lull  and  delude  them  ;  he  fent  Embaffadors  to  Florence,  to  let  them  know  he  was  much 
furpriz'd  at  the  fufpicion  he  underflood  they  had  conceiv'd  againft  him,  and  was  ready  to 
reno^ince  any  thing  that  might  give  them  the  lead  occafion  of  difp!eafure.    The  eflfed 
tT^is,  Embam^  produced  in  the  City,  was  only  to  divide  it  ;  part  (and  that  the  mofl:  confi- 
derab'e  in  the  Government)  was  of  opinion  they  fhould  Arm,  and  put  thcmfelvesinto  a 
I?oflure  againfl:  the  defigns  of  their  Enemies.    If  preparations  were  made,  and  Philip  was 
qi{i^;t,  no  War  vJ^ould  en fue,  and  they  might  contribute  to  a  Peace.    Others  out  of  envy 
to  the,  Government,  or  apprehenfion  of  the  War,  concluded  it  no  Wifdom  to  be  fu- 
rpicidu's  of  a  friend  without  great  provocation  ;  and  that  what  he  had  done  was  not  4 
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worthy  (in  their  judgments)  of  fuch  rigid  proceeding.  They  knew  well  ertough  to 
create  the  Ten^  and  to  raife  Men  was  the  fame  thing  as  declaring  of  War,  which  if  done 
With  fo  potent  a  Prince,  would  be  certain  ruine  to  the  City,  without  any  profpeft  of  ad- 
vantage ;  tor  if  they  profper'd,  and  got  the  Vidory,  they  could  not  make  themfelves  Ma- 
fters  of  any  thing  con(iderable,  Romagna  being  betwixt  j  nor  could  they  attempt  any  thing 
againft  Romagna  by  reafon  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Church.  However  their  opinion  prevail  a 
who  were  for  preparations ;  they  created  the  Ten,  they  rais*d  Soldiers,  and  laid  new 
Taxes  upon  the  People ;  which  lying  more  heavily  upon  the  common  than  the  better  fort 
of  Citizens,  tiird  the  City  with  complaints,  all  People  crying  out  of  theoppreflion  of  the 
great  People,  who  to  fatiate  their  Ambition,  and  inlarge  their  Authority,  had  ingag'd 
them  in  an  expenfive  and  unnecellary  War  :  they  were  not  yet  come  to  an  abfolute  rup- 
ture with  the  Duke,  but  all  things  were  fall  of  fuipicion  :  For  Philip,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Legate  of  Bologna  (who  was  fearful  of  Antonio  Benti'vogli,  a  banilh'd  Man,  and  at  that  time 
in  the  Caftle  Bolognefe)  had  fent  new  Forces  into  that  City  to  fecure  it,  which  Forces  being 
near  the  Dominions  of  Florence,  created  no  little  jealouiie  in  that  State.  But  that  which 
gave  the  ftrongeft  alarm  to  all  People,  and  made  the  greateft  difcovery  of  the  War,  was  the 
'Dtike's  practices  at  Furli.  The  Lord  of  Furli  at  that  time  was  Giorgio  Ordelaffi,  who  dy- 
■iilg,  left  his  Son  TibaUo  to  the  Tutelage  of  Thilip.  The  Mother  fufpecSing  the  integrity  of 
his  Turor,  would  have  fent  him  to  her  Father  Lodovico  Alidoffi  Lord  of  Imola^  but  the 
People  of  Furli  coallrain'd  her  to  deliver  him  up  to  Philip,  in  purfuance  of  the  Teftament 
oi  'Ordelnffi.  Phihp  to  difguife  his  dffigns,  and  give  lefs  occafion  of  jealoufie,  order'd  the 
Marque  Is  oi  Fcrrara,  to  fend  Guido  Torelh  with  certain  Soldiers  to  take  pofl'eflion  of  FUrli 
An  his  Name,  and  as  his  Lieutenant  ;  and  fo  that  Town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
'Which  intel.igence  coming  to  Florence  at  the  fame  time  with  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Forces 
■at  Bologna,  facilitated  the  refolution  for  War,  though  before  there  had  been  ftrong  oppb- 
fition,  and  Giovanni  de  Medici  did  publickly  dilTuade  it ;  alledging  that  though  they  were 
certain  enough  of  the  Dake's  inclinations,  yet  it  was  better  to  expeft  him,  and  receive  his 
attack,  than  to  prevent  it  by  advancing  againft  him  ;  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
War  muft  juftifie  the  profecution  ;  the  Agrelfor  would  be  in  the  fault,  and  the  othetex- 
cufable  to  all  uie  Princes  of  Italy :  Neither  could  they  demand  the  affiftance  of  their  Neigh- 
bours with  fo  much  confidence,  to  invade  other  People,  as  to  defend  themfelves ;  nor  wOuld 
any  body  fight  fo  chcarfuUy  to  gain  from  others,  as  to  fecure  their  own.  To  this  it  was 
anfwer'd,  that  the  Enemy  was  not  to  be  expected  at  home  ,•  that  fortune  is  oftner  a  friend 
to  the  Invader,  than  to  the  Invaded  ;  and  that  (though  it  may  be  pofiibly  itiore  expence) 
yet  there  is  lefs  damage  and  detriment  in  making  War  in  an  Enemies  Country  than  in  ones 
own.  Thefe  arguments  carried  it;  and  Orders  were  given  to  the  T^wto  try  all  ways,  and  turn 
every  ftorie  for  the  recovery  of  Furli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  The  Duke  obfervihg  how 
Terioiis  and  bufie  the  Florentines  were  in  retrieving  a  place  he  had  undertaken  to  fecure,  fent 
Agmlo  delta  Pergola  with  a  confiderable  force,  to  Imla,  That  the  Printfe  having  his  hands 
fiiU  at  honle,  might  not  be  at  Icifure  to  think  of  the  defence  of  his  Grand/on.  Agmla  ad- 
"Vanc'd  with  his  Army,  near  Imola  and  (though  the  Florentines  lay  at  Modigliano)  took 
the  Town  one  night  by  the  benefit  of  a  great  Froft  which  had  frozen  the  Ditches,  and  fent  . 
ioi/ox'/co  Prifoner  to  Milan.  The  Florentines  feeing  hnola  \o?c,  and  the  War  publickly  /^o/^  taken 
tjwned  ;  commanded  rheir  Army  to  march  and  befiege  Furli,  which  being  accordingly  by  the  Duke 
performed,'  that  Town  was  immediately  beleagure;  dand  to  hinder  the  Conjunftion  of  the  ^^"^'i*' 
Dukes  Forces  to  relieve  it,  they  hired  theComte  Alberigo  with  his  Squadron  from  Zagond- 
ra,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  to  make  daily  in  roads  to  the  very  walls  of  Imoln. 
^^Ko/o  perceiv'd  by  the  ftrong  intrenchment  of  our  Army,  that  Furli  could  not  without 
gi-eat  difficulty  be  reliev'd,  fo  he  refolv'd  to  fetdown  before  Zagonara,  prefuming  the  fild- 
yentines  would  not  lofe  that  place  ;  and  that  if  they  came  to  relieve  it,  they  muft  not  only 
raife  their  Siege  before  Furli,  but;  fight  his  Army  upon  great  difadvantage.  Hereupon  the 
l^uke  Alberigo  s  Forces  were  conftrain'd  to  a  Parley,  in  which  it  was  agreed  the  Town 
fhduld  be  furrenderM,  if  in  fifteen  days  time  it  was  not  relieved  by  the  Florentines^  Their 
condition  being  known  in  the  Florentine  Camp,  begot  great  diforders  there,  as  well  as  In 
tile  City  ;  and  every  body  defiring  to  wreft  fo  great  a  prize  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Enemy, 
their  Hoft  haften'd  the  lofs  of  it ;  for  marching  from  Furli  to  the  relief  of  Lagonaria  they 
came  to  an  engJtgement  and  were  utterly  defeated,  not  fo  much  by  the  valour  of  their  E- 
fiemies,  as  the  badnefs  of  the  Weather  ;  for  our  Men  having  march'd  feveral  hours  t]hdro\)v 
deep  ways  in  perpetual  raiii,  finding  the  Enemy  frefii  and  drawn  up  with  advantage,  ft 
was  no  hard  matter  to  overcome  them.  Neverthelefs  in  a  Viftory  fo  famous  all  over  it;i- 
fyy  it  was  ftrange,  and  yet  true,  that  there  died  no  body  of  any  Eminence  but  Lodovico 
'Albiz,r,  and  two  of  his  Sons,  who  falling  from  their  Horfes,  were  ftifled  in  the  dirt,  "fhe 
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news  of  this  defeat  put  the  whole  City  of  Florence  into  a  dumps,  efpecially  the  Grandees, 
who  had  perfuaded  the  War ;  they  faw  the  Enemy  ftrong  and  couragious  ;  themfelves 
without  force  or  friends  ;  the  People  incens'd,  railing  up  and  down  the  Streets,  upbraid- 
ing them  with  the  great  Taxes,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  War  j  girding  and  fcofiing  at 
them  with  moft  contumelious  Expoflulations,  Are  thefe  they  w^hich  created  the  T^k,  to  ter- 
rifie  the  Enemy  ?  Are  thefe  they  who  have  relievM  Furli^  and  refcued  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  ?  See  how  ftrangely  their  Counfels  are  difcover'd,  and  the  ends  to  which  they 
inclined,  not  to  defend  our  Liberty  (which  is  an  Enemy  to  them)  but  to  increafe  thcic 
Power,  which  God  in  his  Wifdom  has  moft  juftly  diminifti'd.  Nor  is  this  the  only  enter- 
prize  they  have  puU'd  upon  the  City,  but  feveral  others,  and  particularly  that  againft  La* 
diflao^  which  was  parallel  exa(^cly.  To  whom  will  they  now  addrefs  for  fupplies  ?  To  Po^e 
Martin  ?  Braccio  can  be  witnefs  how  they  us'd  him  before  :  To  Qiieen  Gwvanna  ?  She  was 
forc'd  formerly  to  defcrt  them,  and  throw  her  felf  into  the  Procedion  of  the  King  of 
Arragon?  Such  Language  as  this, and  whatever  could  be  invented  by  an  enraged  People, 
was  the  common  Dialect  in  the  Streets.  To  prevent  inconveniencies,  the  Senate  thought 
good  to  aflemble  feveral  Citizens,  who  with  gentle  words  fliould  endeavour  to  quiet 
thofe  humours  which  were  ftirr'd  in  the  People.  Rinaldo  de  gli  Alb:x,i  was  one  of  them, 
Mizi\  Ex  (being  eldeft  Son  to  Mafo^  and  by  means  of  his  own  Vertue  and  the  Reputation 

hortadon  to  Father,  arrived  at  confiderable  efteem  in  the  City)  fpakc  to  them  at  large.  He 

be  quieCw  told  them  that  it  was  neither  Juftice  nor  Prudence  to  judge  Things  hy  fuccefs,  feeing  many  times 
good  Counfels  mifcarryy  and  ill  ones  do  profper.  'That  to  commend  ill  Counfels  upon  their  good 
fuccefsy  "was  to  encourage  Erroury  rather  than  Virtue,  which  would  turn  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Publicky  becaufe  they  are  not  always  unfortunate.  On  the  other  fide,  to  condemn  wife 
Counfels  for  the  unhappinefs  of  their  Event,  is  as  blameable  as  that  ;  feeing  thereby  honefi 
Citizens  are  difcouraged  and  deterrd  from  fpeaking  their  fudg^nents,  though  the  Exigence 
le  never  fo  great.  Then  he  demonflrated  the  neceffity  of  the  War,  and  how  (if  it  had  not  been 
carried  into  Roraagna)  it  would  have  broke  out  in  Tufcany.  He  told  them,  it  had  pleas'd 
God  their  Army  Jhould  be  beaten  ;  yet  their  lofs  was  not  fo  great  as  it  would  be,  if  the  dejign 
Jhould  be  abandon  d;  but  if  ftill  they  would  bear  up  againfl  their  misfortune,  and  put  themfelves 
fortuard  to  the  utmojl  of  their  power,  they  Jhould  not  need  to  be  much  fenjible  of  their  Lofs  nor 
the  Duke  of  his  ViBory.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  difonragd  at  their  Expences  and 
Taxes,  it  being  necejfary  to  increafe  them  at  ^refent,  as  a  way  to  lejfen  them  hereafter.  He  told  them 
that  greater  fupplies  are  more  necejfary  in  an  offenfive  ;  than  a  dejenjtve  War,  and  in  conclufion 
he  exhorted  them  to  the  imitation  of  their  Fore-fathers,  who  by  the  inanlinefs  of  their  Behaviour 
in  all  their  Diflrejfes,  did  always  defend  themfelves  againfl  any  Adverfary  whatever. 

Encouraged  by  his  Authority,  the  Citizens  entertain'd  the  Comte  de  Oddo,  Son  to  Brac' 
cio,  into  their  pay  ;  committing  him  to  the  inftrudion  of  Nicclo  Piccinino,  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  Fraccio,  and  was  reputed  the  beft  of  his  Officers  ;  to  whom  they 
joynM  other  Commanders  of  their  own,  and  certain  Horfe  Officers,  which  were  remain- 
ing of  the  late  defeat.  For  the  raifing  of  more  Monies,  they  created  XX  Commiffio- 
ners  out  of  the  Citizens  ;  who  finding  the  chief  Citizens  low,  and  deprefs'd  upon  the 
late  overthrow,  over-laid  them  with  Taxes,  and  opprefs'd  them  exceedingly.  Thefe 
impofitions  difgufted  them  much  ;  yet  at  firft  in  the  point  of  honour  they  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  complain  of  their  own  private  ufage  ;  only  they  blam'd  the  Taxes  in 
general,  and  prefs'd  to  have  them  abated  ;  being  publickly  known,  it  was  publickly 
opposed  ;  and  fo  far  negleded  in  the  Councils,  that  to  make  them  fenfible  how  difficult 
a  matter  they  had  undertaken,  and  to  render  them  odious  to  the  People,  order  was 
given  that  the  Taxes  fliould  be  coHefied  with  all  ftriftnefs  and  feverity  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
oppofition,  it  fliould  be  lawful  for  any  Man  to  kill  him  who  refifted  an  Officer.  Where- 
upon many  fad  accidents  enfued  among  the  Citizens ;  many  being  wounded,  and  not  a 
few  flain :  fo  that  it  was  believ'd  the  Parties  would  have  proceeded  to  Blood  ;  and  eve- 
ry fober  Man  apprehended  fome  mifchief  at  hand.  The  Grandees  having  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  be  favour'd,  could  not  endure  that  ftri<^nefs,  and  the  others  thought  it  but 
juft  to  have  all  taxed  proportionably.  In  thefe  confufipns,  feveral  of  the  prime  Citi- 
zens met,  and  concluded  to  take  the  Government  upon  themfelves,  becaufe  their  back- 
wardnefs  and  remiflhefs  had  given  the  multitude  confidence  to  reprehend  ad/ons  of  the 
State,  and  rcincourag'd  fuch  as  were  wont  to  be  the  Heads  of  the  People.  After  ma- 
tiy  Cabals,  and  frequent  Difcourfes  among  themfelves,  it  was  propos'd  to  meet  altogether 
At  a  time,  which  they  did  above  LXX  of  them  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephana,  by  the 
connivance  of  Lorenz,o  Rido/f  de  Midi,  and  Francefco  Gianf^liaz.z,i,  two  of  the  Senate, 
Giovanni  de  Fedici  was  not  at  the  meeting,  either  not  beinp  call'd  (as  a  Perfon  in  whom 
they  could  put  no  confidence)  or  refufing  to  come,  being  contrary  to  his  Judgment.  Ri- 
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naldo  de  gli  Albiz^i  made  a  Speech  to  them  all.    He  remonftrated  to  them  the  condition 
vf  the  City;  how  by  their  negligence  the  Authority  was  relays' d  to  the  People  y   which  in  p.-„^[ja^f 
the  year  1381,    their  Fathers  had  taken  out  of  their  hands.    He  reprefented  the  iniquity  ^n^i^i^ 
of  the  Government  from  1377,    to  the  Tear  1380  j  and  remember  d  them  how  in  that  Ime- 
rimy  many  there  prefent  had  had  their  Fathers  and  Relations  kill'd.    "that  now  the  dan- 
gers were  the  fame,  and  the   diforders  no  better.     That  the  multitude  had  already  im- 
posed a  Tax  as  they  pleas' d;    and  would  doubtlefs  by  degrees  (unlefs  greater  forCe^  or 
better  order  was  taken  to  prevent  them)  create  Magiftrates  at  their  pleafure.    IVhich  if 
they  Jhould  do,  they  would  iifurp  their  places,  and  ruine  a  State  which  for  42  years  toge- 
ther had  fiourijh'd  with  much  honour  and  reputation  to  the  City  ;  and  Florence  fall  under 
the   Government  of  the  multitude,    (one  half  in  perpetual  luxury,    and  the  other  in 
fear)   or    elfe  under   the   Tyranny  of  fome  Jingle    Per/on   that  fhould  ufurp.  fVherefore 
he  affured  himfelf  that  whoever  was  a  lover  of  Honour  or  -Ins  Country,   would  think  him- 
felf  cbligd  to  refmt  it,  and  he  put  in  mind  of  the  Virtue  of  Bardo  Mancini,   who  with 
the  dejhu^ion  of  the  Alberti  refcued  the  City  from  the  fame  dangers  ;  and  as  the  occajt- 
on  of  that  boldnefs  and  incroachment  of  the  multitude  proceeded  from   negligence   and  re- 
W'ffnefs  in  the  Magiflrate,  the  Palace  of  the  Senate"  being  full  of  new  and  inferior  Men,  he 
concluded,   the  befl  way  to   remedy   it,   would  be  to  do  as  they  did  then ;   to  refiore 
the  Government  to  the  Grandees,  to  clip   the  wings  of  the  inferior  Trades,  by  reducing 
them  from  XIV,   to   J/IL    By  which  means  their  authority  in  the  Councils  would  be  re- 
trenched,  both  by  the  diminution  of  their  number,    and  the   refiauration  of  the  Nobility, 
who   upon  the  old  fcore  of  animoftty  would  be  fure    to  keep  them  under ;    adding  that 
it  was  great  Wfdom  to  make  ufe  of  all  people,  opportunity,   and  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  their  time  :  for  if  there  Fore-fathers  had  done  prudently  to  make  ufe  of  the  Mul- 
titude to  correfl  the  infolence  of  the  Grandees  ^    it  would  be  no  lefs  difcretion,  now  the 
people  were  grown  infolent,  and  the  Nobility  under  hatches,  to  make  tife  of  the  Nobi- 
lity to  reduce  them   to  their  balance ;   which   might  be  troo  ways  effeBed,  either  by  ar- 
tifice, or  force  :  for  fome  of  them  being  in  the  Commijfion  of  T'en,  it  was  in  their  power 
to  bring  what  numbers  they  thought  good  into  the  City,  and  to  difpofe  them  as  they  pleased 
without  any  ohfervation.  .'"^ 

Rinaldo  was  much  applauded,  his  Counfel  by  every  Body  approv'd  ;   and  Urano  a-  NUoUtfrMi 
mong  the  reft,  return'd  this  Anfwer.    That  indeed  all  that  had  been  faid  by  Rinaldo  was  :f 
true,    his  remedies  good   and  fecure,   when  apply  able  without  manifefl  divifion  of  the  Cf- 
ty  ;  and  that  might  be  done  exaBly,  if  Giovanni  de  Medici  could  be  drawn  to  their  party  j 
if  he  were  feparated  from  them,  the  people  might  rife,    but  could  do  nothing  for  want  of 
a  head ;     but  whilft  he  was  firm  to  them,  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  force,  and  if 
thiy  fhould  betake  themfelves  to  that,  he  could  not  but  forefee  a  double  danger,  either  of 
not  gaming  the  ViBory,    or  not  injoying  it  when  it  was  got.     He  modeflly   remember  d 
them  of  his  former  advices,    and  how  they  had  negleSied  to  prevent  thefe  difficulties  in 
time,  which  might  eafily  have  been  done;   But  that  now  he  thought  it  unpraEii  cable,  un- 
lefs fome  way  could  be  found  to  gain  Giovanni  to  their  party. 

Hereupon  Rinaldo  was  deputed  to  attend  Giovanni,  and  try  what  might  be  done  He 
waited  upon  him,  and  prefsM  him  with  all  the  arguments  he  could  ufe  to  joyn  with  them, 
and  that  he  would  not,  by  favouring  and  indulging  the  People,  make  them  infolent  and 
fawcy  to  the  ruine  both  of  the  City  and  Government.    To  which  Giovanni  re- 

T'hat  it  was  the  Office  of  a  wife  and  good  Citri^en  {at  leafi  in  his  jtidgment)  to  pre-  Giovanfu'di 
ferve  the  ancient  Laws  and  Cufloms  of  a  City  ;    nothing  being  more  injurious  than  thofe  Medici's  rqjiy 
alterations ;    that  many  being  offended,  it  mufl  neceffarily  follow  many   mufi   be   difcon- '°  ^"""^'^o-^'* 
tented,  and  where  many  are  fo,  fome  ill  accident  or  other  is  daily  to.  Be  expeBed.  That 
in  his  opinion  this  refolution  of  their' s  would  be  fubjeSi  to  two  moft  pernicious  effeBs. 

The  fi.ft  by  conferring  honours  upon  them,  who  having  born  none  of  them  before,  ivould 
underftand  lefs  how  to  value  them,  and  by  confequence  complain  lefs  for  the  want  of  them. 
Th^  other  in  taking  them  away  from  thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  them,  and 
would  nffuredly  never  be  quiet  till  they  be  reflord  to  them  again.  So  that  the  injury  to 
cue  party  will  be  greater  than  the  benefit  to  the  other  ;  the  Author  of  the  change  gains  few- 
er Friends  than  Enemies  ;  and  the  latter  be  much  more  induflrious  to  do  him  a  mifchief 
than  the  former  to  defend  him.  Men  being  naturally  more  prone  to  revenge  than  gra- 
titude ;  lofs  (for  the  mofl  part)  being  in  the  one,  but  profit  or  pleafure  always  in  the  ' 
other.  Then,  turning  about  to /^/Ki^/^/o,  he  faid.  And  you.  Sir,  if  you  would  recolleB 
what  has  pafs'd,  and  with  what  cunning,  and  fubtility  things  have  been  formerly  tranfaSh- 
ed  m  this  City,  you  would  be  cooler  and  lefs  hafly  in  this  refolution  ;  for  whQ  ever  ad- 
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vifed  tt,  asfoon  a£  -with  your  power  he  has  divefied  the  People  of  their  Authority y  he  wiU  ufurp 
upon  you,  and  become  your  Enemy  by  the  fame  means  you  intend  to  oblige  him.  Nor  -will  it  fall 
out  better  to  you  than  2t  did  to  Benedetto  Alberto,  luho  by  the  perfucyions  of  thofe  who  did  not 
love  him,  confented  to  the  rutne  of  Giorgio  Scali  and  Tomafo  Strozzi,  and  not  long  after 
was  himfelf  banified  by  the  fame  Perfons  which  inveigled  him  :  he  advifed  him  therefore  to  con- 
fider  more  ferioufly  oj  the  bujimfs,  and  rather  than  to  proceed,  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Fa- 
ther, who  to  ingratiate  with  the  people,  abated  the  Excife  upon  Salt ;  procured,  that  whofo- 
evers  Taxes  was  half  a  Florin,  or  under,  Jhould  pay  it  if  they  pleas' d,  other  wife  it  Jhould 
never  be  levied ;  prevailed,  that  the  day  the  Councils  ajfembled,  Jjjould  be  priviledged,  and 
all  Perfons  for  that  time  proteBed  from  their  Creditors ;  and  at  lafi  concluded,  that  for  his 
own  part  he  was  refolved  to  acquiefce  in  the  Government  cm  it  flood  then,  and  to  leave  the  City 
cti  he  found  it. 

Thefe  tranfaftions  being  talk'd  of  abroad,  procured  much  reputation  to  Giovanni, 
but  more  hatred  to  the  other  Citizens,  whofe  converfation  he  declined  what  he  could, 
to  give  the  lefs  encouragement  to  thofe  who  defigned  new  troubles,  under  his  familiarity 
and  favour;  declaring  to  every  body  he  difcourfed  withal  about  it,  that  in  his  judgment, 
fadions  were  rather  to  be  extinguifhed  than  fomented  at  that  time  ;  and  that  as  to  him- 
felf, he  defired  nothing  more  cordially,  than  love  and  unanimity  in  the  City,  tho'  feve- 
ral  of  his  own  party  were  diffatisfied  with  him,  and  had  advifed  him  to  be  more  ftir- 
ring  and  aftive  in  the  bufinefs.    Among  the  reft  Alamanno  de  Medici  was  one,  who  be- 
ing naturally  furious,  egg'd  him  on  to  take  this  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  upon 
his  enemies,  and  obliging  his  friends  ;  reproaching  him  by  the  coldnefs  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which  (as  he  told  him)  gave  his  enemies  occafion  to  pradife  againft  him,  without 
fear  or  refpeft ;  which  praftices  (it  was  to  be  doubted)  would  fucceed  one  time  or  o- 
ther,  and  be  the  deftruftion  both  of  his  family  and  friends.    Cofimo,  his  fon,  importuned 
him  to  the  fame ;  but  Giovanni,  neither  for  what  had  been  revealed  nor  prognofticated, 
could  be  moved  from  his  refolution  ;  however,  the  faftion  appear'd  plain  enough,  and 
the  whole  City  was  moft  manifeftly  divided.    There  were  at  that  time  attending  the 
Senate  in  the  Palace,  two  Chancellors,  Martino  and  Pagolo.    The  latter  was  a  favourer 
The  fafti-  of  Uzano,  the  former  of  the  Medici.    Rinaldo,  finding  Giovanni  inexorable,  and  not  to 
cnsofUzafiQ,  be  wrought  over  to  them,  contrived  to  turn  Martino  out  of  his  office;  prefuming  after 
aod  the  Me-  ^^^^      Senate  would  be  more  inclinable  to  them.    Which  defign  being  fmelt  by  the  Ad- 
verfary,  Martino  was  not  only  continued  in  his  Place,  but  Pagolo  turned  out,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  dilTatisfaftion  of  his  party  ;  and  doubtlefs  the  e&&s  would  have  been 
dreadful,  had  not  the  War  lain  fo  heavy  upon  them,  and  the  late  defeat  at  Zagonara  put 
the  City  into  fuch  confufion.    For  whilft  thefe  things  were  agitated  in  Florence,  Agnolo 
della  Pergola  with  the  Duke's  Troops  had  taken  all  the  Towns  which  the  Florentines  held 
in  Romagna,  (except  Caflracaro  and  Modigliana  )  fome  for  want  of  due  fortification,  and 
fome  for  want  of  courage  or  fidelity  in  the  Garrifons.  In  the  acquifition  of  thefe  Towns, 
two  things  happened,  which  demonftrate  how  grateful  valour  is,  even  to  an  Enemy,  and 
how  much  cowardice  and  pufiUanimity  is  defpifed.    Biagio  del Milano  was  Captain  of  the 
Caftle  call'd  Montepetrofo,  which  being  not  only  befieged,  but  fet  on  fire  by  the  Enemy, 
looking  over  the  walls,  and  finding  no  way  to  efcape,  or  preferve  the  Caftle,  he  caufed 
ftraw  and  bedding,  and  what  other  cloaths  he  had,  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls,  where 
he  faw  the  fire  was  not  yet  come,  and  then  letting  down  two  of  his  Children  upon  them, 
The  great      cry'd  out  to  the  Enemy,  Here  take  fuch  moveables  ai  God  and  my  fortune  have  given  me  \ 
Courage  of  *tis  in  your  power  to  jorce  them,  and  not  in  mine  to  preferve  them ;  but  for  the  treaftire  of  my 
Biagio  del  Mi-  mind,  in  which  my  glory  and  honour  conjtfis,  you  cannot  ravijh  that  from  me,  and  1  will  never  fur- 
render  it.    The  Enemy  (amaz'd  at  his  gallantry )  ran  prefently  to  fave  the  Children, 
and  prefented  him  Ropes  and  Ladders  to  have  preferv'd  himfelf;  but  he  refufed  them, 
and  chofe  rather  to  die  in  the  flames,  than  to  be  faved  by  the  Enemies  of  his  Country.  Atv 
example  worthy  of  the  commendation  of  Antiquity,  and  the  more  remarkable,  by  how 
much  few  of  them  are  to  be  found.    The  Children  were  reftored  to  whatever  could  be 
prefervM,  and  fent  home  by  the  Enemy  (with  fingular  generofity)  to  their  Relations, 
who  receiv*d  them  not  wjth  more  joy,  than  they  were  entertained  by  the  State,  which  for 
their  Fathers  and  their  own  fakes,  kept  them  at  the  publick  charge  during  their  lives. 
The  cow-     The  other  happen'd  in  Galeata,  where  Zenobi  del  Pino  was  Podefla,  who  without  any 
"iice  of  Ze-  Jefgnce  at  all,  deliver'd  up  his  Caftle  to  the  Enemy,  and  afterwards  perfuaded  Agnolo  to 
m  I  e  Pino.  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^     Romagna,  and  betake  himfelf  to  the  hills  in  Tufcany,  where  he  might  fpin 
out  the  War  with  more  advantage,  and  lefs  danger  to  himfelf.    Agnolo  not  able  to  brook 
fuch  meannefs  and  bafenefs  of  his  Spirit,  deliver'd  him  over  to  his  fervants  to  difpofe  of 
himas  they  pleafed,  who  after  millions  of  affronts  and  derifions,  allow'd  him  nothing  but 
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painted  cards  for  his  diet,  declaring  they  intended  of  a  Guelj  to  make  him  a  Ghibihn  that 
wayi  but  whatever  they  intended,  in  a  lliort  time  he  was  itarv^'d  to  Death. 

In  the  mean  time  Come  Oddoy  with  Nkolo  Piccininoy  were  enterM  into  the  Valdi  Lamona, 
to  fee  if  they  could  reduce  the  State  of  Faenza  to  an  amity  with  the  Florentines-^  or  at 
the  leaft  hinder  Agnola  della  Pergola  from  making  his  incurfions  fo  freely  into  the  territo- 
ry of  Romagna.    Bat  the  vale  being  very  ftrong,  and  the  inhabitants  martial,  Conte  Od- 
do  was  flam,  and  Piccimm  carried  Pri loner  to  Faenz,a.    However,  as  it  fell  out,  the 
Florentines  obtained  by  this  lofs,  what  they  would  have  hardly  gain'd  by  the  victory  ; 
for  Nicolo  Piccinino  tranfaded  fo  well  with  the  Governour  of  Faenz^a  and  his  mother, 
that  by  his  perfuafion  tl^y  became  friends  to  the  Florentines,  and  enter'd  into  a  League 
with  them,  by  which  he  was  releafed.    But  Piccinino  follow'd  not  that  Counfel  which 
he  had  given  to  others ;  for  either  being  debauched  by  the  Towns  he  pafs'd  thorow, 
or  looking  upon  the  condition  of  the  Florentines  to  be  but  low,  and  his  own  to  be  bet- 
tered in  another  place,  he  departed  abruptly  from  Arrez.z.o^  where  his  pofl:  was,  and  Plainlnt 
Healing  away  into  Loinbardy,  he  took  up  Arms  under  that  Duke.    The  Florentines  revolts, 
weakened  by  thefe  accidents,  and  difliearten'd  by  the  expence  of  the  War,  concluded 
they  were  unable  to  carry  it  on,  upon  their  own  private  account,-  hereupon  they  fent 
Ambafladors  to  the  Venetians,  to  defire  their  afliftance  (  which  they  might  eafily  and 
effeftually  grant)  againft  the  growing  greatnefs  of  a  Perfon,  who,  if  let  alone,  would 
be  as  dangerous  and  deftruftive  to  them,  as  to  the  Florentines.    Francefco  Carmignuola  per- 
fuaded  them  likewife  to  the  fame  enterprize,  who  was  an  excellent  Soldier  as  any  in 
thofe  times;  had  ferved  formerly  under  the  Duke  :  but  then  he  was  revolted  from  him, 
and  come  o'v  er  to  the  Venetian.    The  Venetian  was  uncertam  what  to  determine,  not  da- 
ring to  be  too  confident  of  Carmignuola,  becaufe  not  fure  whether  his  animofity  to  the 
Duke  was  real  or  pretended.    VVhilft  they  remained  in  this  fufpence,  the  Duke  found  a 
way,  by  corrupting  one  of  his  Servants,  to  caufe  him  to  be  poifon'd ;  but  the  poifon  be- 
ing too  weak,  did  not  kill  him  outright,  but  brought  him  to  great  extremity.   The  Vene- 
tians  having  notice  of  this,  laid  their  fufpicion  afide ;  and  the  Florentines  continuing  their 
foUicitations,  they  enter'd  into  League  with  them,  by  which  it  was  agreed  the  War  fliould 
be  profecuted  by  both  parties,  ^.t  the  common  expence ;  that  whatever  fliould  be  taken 
in  Lomba  dy,  Ihould  be  deliver'd  to  the  Venetians ;  and  whatever  in  Romagna  and  Tufcany, 
fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Carmignuola  was  made  General  of  Camlgnu- 
the  League.    By  means  of  this  alliance  the  War  was  transferr'd  into  Lombardy,  where  it  General 
was  managed  by  Carmignuola  with  that  difcretion  and  courage,  that  in  a  few  months  5"^ 
time  he  took  feveral  Towns  from  the  Duke,  and  ^rf/c/Vz  among  the  reft;  which  laft  in  thofe  ^^^"** 
times,  and  according  to  the  method  of  thofe  Wars,  was  accounted  a  miracle.  This  War 
continued  five  years,  and  the  Citizens  of  Florence  were  much  impoverifliM  by  the  Taxes, 
which  had  been  continued  as  long.   Hereupon  a  regulation  was  agreed  upon,  and  (that 
all  people  might  be  charg'd  according  to  their  Eftatesj  it  was  proposM  the  perfonal  Eftate 
(hould  be' chargeable  as  well  as  the  real;  and  that  whoever  had  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
Florins  in  goods,  fiiould  pay  half  a  proportion.    But  there  being  Law  and  Authority  to 
levy  this  Tax,  but  not  men  enough  to  compel  them,  the  Grandees  were  difgufted,  and 
oppos'd  it,  before  it  was  perfedlly  concluded  :  only  Giovanni  de  Medici  promoted  it  fo  vi- 
goroufly,  that  he  carried  it  againft  them  all.  And  becaufe  in  the  Books  of  afleirment,every 
man's  goods  were  rated  (which  the  Florentines  call  Accataflare)  this  impofition  was  call'd 
Catafio.    Moreover  this  Law  reftrain'd  the  Tyranny  of  the  Nobles,  not  permitting  them  CataJI»l 
to  ftrike,  or  terrific  fuch  as  were  inferior  to  them  in  the  Councils,  as  formerly  they  had 
prefum'd.  Thfs  Tax  therefore,  tho'  accepted  chearfuUy  enough  by  the  Commons,  went 
much  againft  the  minds  of  the  Nobility.  But  it  being  in  the  nature  of  man  never  to  be 
fatisfied,  and  as  foon  as  polfefs'd  of  what  with  great  vehemence  he  defir'd,'to  wifii  as  fierce- 
ly for  another :  The  people,  not  content  with  the  proportions  fet  them  by  the  Law,  de- 
manded a  retrofpeftion,  and  that  it  might  be  confider'd  how  much  the  Nobility  had  paid 
lefs  in  times  paft,  than  was  now  allotted  them  by  the  Catafio,  and  that  they  might  be  forced 
to  pay  it  for  the  re'mburfement  of  fuch  as  had  fold  their  Eftates  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
Taxes  before.  This  proportion  afrighted  the  Grandees  much  more  than  the  Catafio :  fo 
that  to  defend  themfelves  againft  both,  they  decry'd  the  Catafio  as  unjuft  and  unequal,  in 
laying  a  duty  upon  goods  and  houflioldftuflF,  (which  are  here  to  day,  and  loft  to  morrow}  • 
and  exempting  money,  which  many  people  kept  privately  in  their  hands,  fo  as  the  Catafio 
could  not  difcover  it.  To  which  they  iadded,  that  it  was  not  but  reafonable  thofe  Perfons 
who  relinquifh'd  or  neglefted  their  own  private  affairs  for  the  better  management  of  the 
publick,  (hould  be  favour'd  in  the  Taxes ;  for  devoting  their  whole  labour  to  the  benefit 
of  the  State,  there  was  no  juftice  nor  equity  in  the  world,  that  the  City  fliould  have  the 
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profits  of  their  Incluftry,  and  Eftate,  and  from  others  receive  only  the  contribution  of 
their  Eftates.  Tiiofe  who  were  for  the  Catafio,  reply 'd,  that  as  thck  goods  varied,  the 
Taxes  might  be  varied  too;  and  to  any  inconvenience  from  that,  a  remedy  might  be 
found.  As  to  the  money  conceal'd,  that  was  not  to  be  confidered,  for  making  no  profit  of 
it,  there  was  no  reafon  it  fliould  be  paid  for ;  and  when  ever  they  imploy'd  it,  it  would  be 
fure  to  be  difcover'd.  For  the  pains  they  took,  and  their  folicitude  for  their  Country,  if 
it  were  troublefome  to  them,  they  might  have  liberty  to  retire,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
but  fome  well  affefted  Citizens  would  be  found,  who  would  not  repine  to  ferve  the  City 
both  with  their  Counfel  and  Eftates:  and  t^at  there  werefo  many  honours,  and  other 
perquifits  attending  thofe  great  Offices,  as  might  fuffice  any  reafonable  Perfons,  without 
abatement  of  their  Taxes.  But  their  great  difcontent  was  from  another  caufe ;  the  No- 
bility were  offended  that  they  could  not  make  War  at  other  peoples  charge,  as  they 
were  us'd  to  do  formerly,  but  were  oblig'd  to  bear  their  fliare  as  well  as  their  Neigh- 
bours. Had  this  way  been  found  out  before,  there  would  have  been  no  War  with  King 
Ladijlao  then,  nor  with  Duke  P/?z7//' now;  both  which  Wars  were  undertaken  to  fill  the 
cotters  of  fome  particular  Citizens,  more  than  for  any  general  neceffity :  but  this  com- 
motion of  humonrs  was  appeas'd  by  Giovanni  de  Medici ,  who  convinced  the  people,  it 
was  not  convenient  to  look  backward.  That  their  bnfinefs  now  was  to  provide  care- 
fully for  the  future,  and  if  the  former  impofitions  had  been  unequal  and  injuft,  they 
were  to  thank  God,  a  way  was  found  to  relieve  them,  and  not  make  that  a  means  to  di- 
vide which  was  intended  to  unite  the  City  ;  as  it  would  certainly  do,  if  the  old  affefT- 
ments,  and  the  new  were  adjufted;  for  it  was  better  to  be  contented  with  half  a  vidory 
than  to  venture  all  for  an  abfolute ;  many  inftances  making  it  out,  that  where  more  has 
been  ftriv'd  for,  all  has  been  loft.  With  thefe  and  fuch  like  difcourfes,  he  pacified  the- 
people,  and  the  defign  of  retrofpedion  was  quite  laid  afide. 

However  the  War  with  the  Duke  being  carried  on  for  a  while,  a  peace  at  length  was  con- 
cluded at  Ferrara  by  the  mediation  of  a  Legate  from  the  Pope.  But  the  Duke  not  obfer- 
ving  the  conditions  at  firft,  the  League  took  Arms  again,  and  coming  to  an  engagement 
\vith  his  Army  at  Maclovio,  they  defeated  him  quite,  and  forc'd  the  Duke  to  new  propoft- 
tions,  which  were  accepted  by  the  League:  by  the  Florentines,  becaufe  they  were  grown 
jealous  oi  the  Venetian,  and  fenfible,  that  the  vaft  charge  which  their  City  was  at,  waste 
make  others  more  powerful  than  themfelves  :  By  the  Venetians,  becaufe  they  obferv'd 
Carmignuola,  after  the  Duke  was  overthrown,  to  advance  but  flowly,  and  make  little  or 
no  advantage  of  his  victory,  fo  as  they  could  not  place  any  further  confidence  in  him.  Li 
this  manner  the  Peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  1428,  by  which  the  Florentines  were  re- 
ftor'd  to  what  they  had  loft  in  Rcmagna;  the  Venetians  had  Brefcia,  and  the  Duke  gave 
them  Bergamo,  and  the  Territory  belonging  to  it,  over  and  above.  This  War  coft  the 
Florentines  three  millions  and  five  thoufand  Ducats ;  the  fuccefs  of  which,  was  Grandeur 
and  Authority  to  the  Venetian,  but  Poverty  and  Diflention  to  themfelves.  Peace  being 
concluded  abroad,  the  War  wastranfplahted,  and  broke  out  at  home.  The  Grandees  of 
the  City  could  not  digeft  the  Catafto;  and  not  feeing  any  way  of  fupprefling  it,  they  con- 
trived ways  ofincenfing  the  people  againft  it,  that  they  might  have  more  Companions  to 
oppofeit.  They  remonftrated  therefore  to  the  Officers  for  colleftion,  that  they  were  to 
Search,  and  Cataftat  the  goods  of  the  neighbouring  Towns,  left  any  of  the  Florentine 
goods  fliould  be  conveyed  thither.  Whereupon  all  that  were  Subjeds  to  that  City,  were 
requir'd  to  bring  in  Inventories  of  their  goods  within  a  certain  time.  But  the  Volterrani 
complaining  to  the  Senate,  incenfed  the  Officers  fo  highly,  they  put  eighteen  of  them 
in  Prifon.  This  adion  provok'd  the  Volterrani  exceedingly,  but  the  regard  they  had  for 
their  Prifoners,  kept  them  at  prefent  from  any  commotion. 

About  this  urci-Q  Giovanni  de  Medici  fell  Sick,  and  finding  his  Sicknefs  to  be  mortal,  he 
call'd  his  Sons  Ccfmoiiud  Lorenz^o  to  him,  and  laid; 

I  fuppofe  the  time  that  God  and  Nature  allotted  meat  my  Birth,  is  now  eypir'd  ;  1 
die  contented,  leaving  you  rich,  and  healthful,  and  honourable,  (if  you  follow  my  foot- 
fieps  and  infirutlion)  and  indeed  nothing  7nakes  my  Death  fo  eafie  and  quiet  to  me,  as 
the  thought  that  J  have  been  fo  far  from  injuring  cr  difobligir.g  any  Perfon,  that  lhave 
done  them  all  the  good  offices  I  ivas  able ;  and  the  fame  courfe  I  recommend  to  you.  For 
matter  oj  Office  and  Government  (if  you  tvould  live  happy  and  fecure)  my  advice  is,  you  aC' 
cept  what  the  Laws  and  the  People  ccnferr  upon  you ;  that  will  create  you  neither  envy 
nor  danger  ;  for  'tis  not  what  is  given  that  makes  men  odicus,  but  what  is  ufurp'd ;  and 
you  JJjall  always  find  greater  number  of  thofe  who  incroachng  upon  other  peoples  inte- 
reji,  ruine  their  own  at  lafl,  and  in  the  mean  time  hve  in  perpetual  difquiet.  Wtth  thefe 
artSj  'among  fo  many  faBions  and  enemies^  I  have  not  only  preferv'd  lut  augmented  my 
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deputation  iu  this  City^  if  you  follow  my  example^  you  may  maintatn  and  increafe  yours.  But  if 
netther  my  example  nor  ferfuajion  can  keep  you  from  other  "ways,  your  ends  -will  be  no  happier  than 
feveral  others  who  m  my  memory  have  defiroy'd  both  themfehes  and  their  Families. 

Not  long  atter  he  died,  and  was  infinitely  lamented  by  the  greatcft  part  of  the  City,  as 
indeed  his  good  qualities  defervM :  for  he  was  charitable  to  the  height  j  not  only  reliev- 
ing fuch  as  he  askM,  but  preventing  the  modeily  of  fuch  as  he  thought  poor,  and  fupply- 
in"^  them  without  it.  He  lov'd  all  People  :  the  good  he  commended ;  the  bad  he  commi- 
feratsd.  He  fought  no  Office,  and  went  through  them  all.  He  never  went  to  the  Palace, 
but  invited.  He  was  a  lover  of  Peace,  and  an  Enemy  to  War.  He  relieved  thofe  who  were 
inadverfity,  and  thofe  who  wereinprofperity.he  affifted.  He  was  no  friend  to  publick  Ex- 
tortion, and  yet  a  great  argumenter  of  Common  Stock.  Courteous  in  all  his  Employ- 
ments ;  not  very  eloquent,  but  foiid,  and  judicious.  His  Complexion  appear'd  melan- 
choly, but  in  company  he  was  pleafant  and  facetious.  He  died  rich,  efpecially  in  Love 
and  Reputation  J  and  the  inheritance  of  all  defcended  upon  his  Son  Cofimo. 

The  Volterrani  were  weary  of  their  imprifonment,  and  to  recover  their  liberties,  pro- 
m's'd  to  condefcend  to  what  was  requir'd.  Being  difcharg'd,  and  returned  to  J/iilterra, 
the  time  for  the  new  fmrA  entrance  into  the  Magiftracy  arrived,  and  one  Giufio  (a  Pie- 
beian,  but  a  Man  of  good  intereft  among  them)  was  chofen  in  the  place.  Having 
been  one  of  thofe  who  were  imprifon'd  at  Florencey  he  had  conceived  a  mortal  hatred 
againfl  the  Florentines,  and  it  vt'as  increas'd  by  the  inftigation  of  one  Giovanni  (a  Perfon 
of  Noble  extraftion^  who  being  in  Authority  with  him  at  the  fame  rime,  perfua- 
ded  h:m,  that  by  the  authority  of  the  Priori,  and  his  own  intereft,  he  would  ftir  up 
the  People  to  refcue  themfelves  from  their  dependance  upon  Florence^  and  afterwards 
make  himfelf  Prince.  Upon  this  encouragement  Giufio  took  Arms;  poflefs'd  himfelf 
of  the  Town  ;  imprifon  d  the  Floremine  Governor,  and,  by  confent  of  the  people,  made 
himfelf  Lord.  The  news  of  thefe  revolutions  in  Volterra,  was  not  at  all  pleafing  to  the 
Floremines :  But  their  peace  being  made  with  the  Duke,  and  their  Articles  fign'd,  they 
thought  they  had  leifure  enough  to  recover  that  Town;  and  to  lofe  no  time,  they  made 
Rinaido  deglt  Albx,i,  and  Pallet  Stroz.z.i  Com  mi  (lion  ers,  and  fent  them  thither  out  of  hand. 
Giufio  fafpeding  the  Florentines  would  affault  him,  fent  to  Sienna  and  Lucca  for  relief. 
The  Si'rnnefi  refus'd  him,  alledging  they  were  in  League  with  the  Florentine-,  and  Vagoh 
Cumigi  (who  was  then  Lord  of  Lucca)  to  reingratiate  with  the  people  of  Florence 
(whofe  favour  he  had  loft  in  their  Wars  with  the  Duke)  not  only  deny'd  his  afli- 
flance  to  Gu.fl'i,  but  fent  his  Embaflador  Prifoner  to  Florence.  The  Commiffioners  to 
furorize  the  Volterrani  before  they  were  aware,  afl'embled  what  ftrength  they  had  of 
their  own,  rais'd  v/hat  Foot  they  could  in  the  lower  Val  d'  Amo,  and  the  territory  of  Pi- 
ftiy  and  march'd  towards  Vhherra.  Giufio  difcourag'd  neither  by  the  defertion  of  his 
Neiglibours,  nor  the  approach  of  the  Enemy,  rely'd  upon  the  fituation  and 
ftrength  of  the  Town;  and  prepared  for  his  defence.  There  was  at  that  time  in 
Volterra,  one  Arcolano  (a  Brother  of  that  Giovanni  who  had  perfuaded  Giuflo  to  take  the 
Government  upon  him)  a  Perfon  of  good  credit  among  the  Nobility.  This  Arcolano 
having  got  feveral  of  his  Confidents  together,  he  remonftrated  to  them,  how  God  Al- 
mighty by  this  accident  had  relieved  the  neceffities  of  their  City  ;  for  if  they  would 
take  Arms  with  him  ;  remove  Giufio  from  the  Government,  and  deliver  all  up  to  the  Flo- 
rentines, they  fliould  not  only  have  their  old  Priviledges  confirm^,  but  be  themfelves  made 
the  chief  Officers  ofthe  Town.  Having  confented  to  the  defign  ;  they  repaired  immediate- 
ly to  the  Palace  where  Giufio  refided ;  and  leaving  the  reft  below,/^rco/rt«o  with  three  more 
went  up  into  the  Dining-room,  where  they  found  him  with  other  Citizens :  they  pretended 
to  fpeak  with  him  about  bufinefs  of  importance,  and  having  (in  the  variety  of  their  dif- 
courfe)  drili'dhim  to  another  Chamber,  Arcolano  and  his  accomplices  fell  upon  him  with 
their  Swords:  bat  they  were  not  fo  nimble  but  Giufio  had  the  opportunity  to  draw  his, 
and  wound  two  of  them,  before  he  fell  himfelf  ;  yet  his  deftiny  being  unavoidable,  he 
w^s  kill'd,  and  thrown  into  the  Palace-yard.  Whereupon  thofe  who  were  Confederate 
with  Arcolano  taking  Arms,  they  delivered  up  the  Town  to  the  Florentine  Commiffioners, 
who  were  not  far  of  with  their  Army.  The  Commiffioners  march'd  diredly  into  the 
Town,  without  any  Capitulation,  fo  that  then  the  condition  ofthe  Volterrani  was  worfe 
than  before;  for  among  other  things,  a  great  part  of  their  Country  was  difmembred;  and 
the  Town  it  felf  reduced  to  a  Vicariata.  Volterra  being  in  this  manner  loft,  and  recovered 
at  the  fame  time,  there  had  been  no  danger  of  new  War,  had  not  the  ambition  of  fome 
Men  puU'd  it  down  upon  their  heads.  There  was  a  perfon  who  for  a  long  time  had  ferv'd  the 
fhrentines  in  their  Wars  againft  the  Duke ;  his  name  was  Nicolo  Fortebraccio,  Son  of  a 
Sifter  of  Braccio  de  Perugia.  This  Nicolo  was  disbanded  upon  the  Peace ;  and  at  the  time  of 
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thefe  accidents  at  Vohena  had  his  quarters  at  Fucecchio,  fo  that  the  Commiflioners  made 
ufe  of  him  and  his  Soldiers  in  that  enterprize.  It  was  believ'd,  that  whilft  Rinaldo  was 
engag'd  with  him  in  that  War,  he  had  perfuaded  Nkolo  upon  feme  pretended  quarrel,  to 
fall  upon  the  Lucchejl ;  aifuring  him  that  if  he  did,  he  would  order  Things  fo  in  Florence, 
that  an  Army  flrould  be  fent  againft  Lucca,  and  he  have  the  command  of  it.  Vcherra  be- 
ing reduced,  and  Nicolo  return'd  to  his  old  Poll  at  Fucecchio,  either  upon  RinaUo's  infti- 
gation,  or  his  own  private  inclination,  in  Novem.  1425;.  with  300  Borfe  and  300  Foot-, 
he  (nx^nz  6.  Ruoti  2ind  CompitOy  two  Caftles  belonging  to  the  Lucchefi ;  and  afterwards 
falling  down  into  the  Plain,  he  made  great  depredation.  The  news  being  brought  to 
Horence,  the  whole  Town  was  in  uproar,  and  the  greateft  part  was  for  an  expedition  a- 
gainft  Lucca.  Of  the  chief  Citizens  which  favoured  the  Enterprize,  there  were  the  Me^ 
diciy  and  Rinaldoy  who  was  prompted  thereto  either  out  of  an  opinion  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  that  Common-wealth,  or  out  of  an  ambition  to  be  made  Head  of  it  himfdf. 
Thofe  who  oppos'd  it  were  Nicolo  da  Uz,am,  and  his  party.  And  it  feems  an  incredible 
thing,  that  in  one  City,  upon  one  occafion,  there  fiiould  be  fuch  contrariety  of  Judgments. 
For  the  fame  People  who  after  ten  years  Peace,  oppos'd  the  War  againft  Duke  PhiUf, 
(vvhich  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  their  Liberties)  the  fame  Perfons  now,  after  fuch 
vaft  Expence,  and  fo  many  Calamities  as  their  City  had  undergone,  prefs'd  and  importun'd 
for  a  War  with  the  Lucchefi,  to  difturb  the  Liberties  of  othtr  People.  And  on  the  other 
fide,  thofe  who  were  for  the  War  then,  refilled  it  now  :  So  ftrangely  does  time  alter  the 
Judgments  of  Men  ;  fo  much  more  prone  are  People  to  invade  their  Neighbours  than  to 
fecure  themfelves,and  fo  much  more  ready  are  they  to  conceive  hopes  of  gaining  upon  others 
than  to  apprehend  any  danger  of  lofing  their  own.  For  dangers  are  not  believ'd  till  ihey 
be  over  their  heads  ^  but  hopes  are  entertained  though  at  never  fo  great  diftance.  The 
People  of  Florence  were  full  of  hopes  upon  intelligence  of  whatMco/o  Fertelraccio  had  done 
and  did  ftill  do,  and  upon  certain  Letters  which  they  received  from  their  Rettori  upon  the 
Confines  of  Lucca.  For  their  Deputies  in  Pefcia,.  and  Fico,  writ  them  word  that  if  they 
might  have  liberty  to  receive  fuch  Caftles  and  Towns  as  would  be  deiiver'd  up  to  them,  they 
Ihould  be  Mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Territory  of  Lucca :  and  it  contributed  not  3. 
little  to  their  encouragement,  that  at  the  fame  time  they  received  an  Embaffie  from  the  Se- 
nate of  Lucca,  to  complain  of  Nicolo's  invafion,  and  to  beg  of  the  Senate  that  they  would 
not  make  War  upon  a  neighbour  City,  which  had  preferv'd  a  conftant  amity  with  theni. 
The  Embaflador^s  name  was  Jacop  Picciani ;  who  had  been  Prifoner  not  long  before  to 
Pagolo  Guinigi  Lord  of  Lucca,  for  a  Confpiracy  againft  him  ;  and  (though  found  guilty) 
had  been  pardon'd  for  his  Life.  Suppofing  he  would  have  as  eafily  have  forgiven  his  ini- 
prifonment  as  Pagolo  had  done  his  Offence,  he  imploy'd  him  in  this  Embaffie,  and  fent 
him  to  Florence.  But  Jacopo  being  more  mindful  of  the  danger  he  had  efcap'd,  than  the 
benefit  he  had  receiv'd,  encouraged  the  Florentines  to  the  Enterprize ;  which  Encourage- 
ment added  to  the  hopes  they  had  conceiv'd  before,  and  caus'd  them  to  call  a  Generdl 
Council  (in  which  4^8  Citizens  appeared )  before  whom  the  whole  Projeft  was  more 
particularly  debated. 

Ai^ong  the  principal  Promoters,  fif  the  Expediticn'  (  as  I  faid  before)  Rinaldo  -was  one, 
"who  reprefented  to  them,  the  great  Advantage  that  ivduld  accrue  to  them  by  the  taking 
cj  that  Toiun.  He  inffled  upon  the  Convenience  of  the  Time,  as  being  abandon  d  by 
the  Venetian,  and  the  Duke  ;  and  not  capable  of  Relief  from  the  Pope,  xu/;o  had  his 
Hands  full  another  way.  To  which  he  added  the  eajinefs  of  the  Enterpriz,e,  the  Govern- 
ment having  been  ufurp'd  by  one  of  its  own  Citiz,ens,  and  by  that  means  lo/l  much  of 
its  natural  Vigour,  and  ancient  dfpofition  to  defend  its  Liberties ;  fo  that  it  ixias  more  than 
pobable,  either  the  People  would  deliver  it  up,  in  opp'ofuion  to  the  Tyraiit,  or  the  Ty- 
rant furrender  for  fear  of  the  People.  He  exaggerated  the  Injuries  that  Governour  had 
done  to  their  State,  the  ill  Inclination  he  flill  retain  d  towards  them;  and  the  Dangers 
which  would  enfue  if  the  Pope  or  Duke  Jliould  make  War  upon  it ;  concluding  that  m 
Enterpriz^e  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  State  ^of  FlovencQ  more  ea/ie,  more  profitable,  'ir 
mwe  jujl.  ;  ' ,  !  r  ' 

'\  In  oppoftion  to-  this  it  was  urgd  by  Uzanp,  that  the  City  of  Florence  never  tih^ir- 
took  any  FVar  with  more  injufiiu  or  haz.ard,  nor  any  that  was  ?nore  like  to  produce  'fad 
and  pernicious  EffeSls.  That  fyft,  they  were  to  invade  a  City  of  the  Guelfifh  FaBiofi, 
which  had  been  always  a  Friend  to  the  City  of  Florence  ;  and  to  its  own  danger  and  pre- 
judice many  times  receiv'd  the  Guells  into  its  bofom,  when  they  were  banifi'd,  or  unfaje 
in  their  own  Country.  That  in  all  the  Chronicles  of  our  Affairs,  it  was  net  to  be  foiind 
that  City  had  ever  offended  Florence,  whilfi.  it  was  free  ;  and  f  at  any  time  fince  its  ft^j^- 
jeBion,   it  had  tratfgrefs'd,  (as  indeed  it  had  during  the  Government  of  Caftruccio,  Hifd 
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uiuie}-  this  prefent  Lord)  it  was  but  reafomUe  to  lay  the  Saddle  upon  the  right  Horfe  ;  and  to  im- 
pute the  fault  rather  to  their  Tyrants y  than  Town.  If  War  could  be  made  againjl  the  Tyrant , 
U'tthoia  detriment  to  the  City,  well  and  good ;  the  ihju/i,ce  would  be  the  kfs.  But  that  being 
impvjj:bkf  he  could  never  conjent  that  a  City  of  fo  ancient  amity  and  alliance,  Jhould  be  ruind 
for  nothing.  However  becaufe  Men  liv'd  then  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  no  account  was  made  of 
what  wai  jufl  and  unjufl,  he  would  wave  fo  trifling  an  Argument,  and  proceed  to  the  profit 
and  emolument  of  that  War,  which  was  the  thing  now-a  days  mofi  ferioufly  ccn/idered :  did  be- 
lieve thofe  Things  were  mcfi  properly  called  profitable,  which  carried  leafl  damage  along  with 
them  ;  but  how  that  Expedition  could  with  any  equity  be  caWd  profitable,  he  could  not  under' 
Jiaud  ;  feeing  the  damage  was  certain,  and  the  benefit  but  contingent.  The  certainty  of  the  da^ 
mage  confifted  m  the  vaftnefs  of  the  Expence,  which  mufi  of  necejfity  be  great  enough  to  difcou- 
rage  a  Cicy  that  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  much  more  one  that  had  been  already  harraf  'd  out 
with  a  tedious  and  a  chargeable  War,  as  their  City  had  been.  T'he  advantages propos'd,  were 
the  taking  of  Lucca,  which  he  confef'd  would  be  conjiderable.  Tet  the  accidents  and  impedi- 
ments with  which  they  might  meet,  were  fo  far  from  being  to  be  flighted,  that  to  him  they  feemed 
numerous  and  mffiperable,  and  the  whole  Enterpriz^e  impoffible.  Nor  ought  they  to  ptefume 
that  either  the  Venetian  or  the  Duke  would  be  content  that  they  Jhould  conquer  it ;  for  though 
the  Venetian  feeind  to  comply,  it  was  but  in  gratitude  to  the  Florentines,  at  whofe  charges 
they  had  fo  largely  extended  their  Empire,  and  the  other  was  only  cautious  of  engaging  in  a  nevi 
War,  and  new  Expence,  and  attended  till  they  were  tired  and  exhaufied,  that  he  might  fall 
upon  them  with  advantage.  He  minded  them  likewife,  that  in  the  middle  of  their  Enter- 
priz.e,  and  in  the  highefi  hopes  of  their  ViBory,  the  Duke  would  not  want  means  to  relieve 
the  Lucchefi,  either  by  fupplying  them  with  Money  under-hand,  or  if  that  wculd  not  do,  by 
disbanding  his  Men,  and  fending  them  as  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  to  take  Pay  under  them.  Upon 
thefe  Reafons  he  pe; fuaded  them  to  give  over  that  defign,  and  to  li've  fo  with  that  Ufurper, 
as  to  create  him  what  Enemies  they  could ;  for  he  knew  no  way  fo  ready  to  fubdue  the  Town, 
as  to  leave  it  to  his  Tyranny,  and  let  him  alone  to  affiiB  and  weaken  it  as  he  pkas'd.  So 
that  if  the  bufinefs  was  manag  d  as  it  Jhould  be,  that  City  might  quickly  be  brought  to  fuch 
terms,  that  the  Ufurper,  not  knowing  how  to  hold  it,  and  the  City  as  unable  to  govern  it 
felfy  would  be  conftraind  to  throw  it  felf  'voluntarily  under  their  ProteElion.  Neverthelefs  fe-e^ 
ing  their  eagernefs  was  fuch,  that  his  Reafons  could  not  be  heard,  he  would  undertake  to  prog- 
ncjlicate,  that  the  War  which  they  were  about  Jhould  cojl  them  much  Money ;  expofe  them  to 
many  dangers  at  home,  and  in  Jlead  of  taking  Lucca,  and  keeping  it  to  themfelves,  they 
Jhould  deliver  it  from  an  Ufurper,  and  of  a  poor,  fervile,  but  friendly  City,  make  it  free^ 
and  malicious,  and  fuch  as  in  time  would  grow  to  be  a  great  Objiacle  to  the  greatnefs  of 
Florence. 

This  Enterprize  being  thus  canvafled  on  both  fides,  it  came  (privately  and  according 
to  cuftom)  to  the  Votes  of  the  whoie  Convention,  and  of  the  whole  Number,  only  p8 
were  againft  it.  Refolution  being  taken,  and  the  ten  Men  created  for  the  carrying  on 
cf  the  War,  they  rais'd  Men  with  all  fpeed,  both  Infantry  and  Horfe.  For  Coramifla- 
ries,  they  deputed  AJlorre  Gianni,  and  Rinaldo  de  gli  Albiz.i,  and  made  an  Agreement 
with  Nicoh  Fortebaccio  that  he  fhould  deliver  what  Towns  he  had  taken,  into  their 
Hands,  and  take  Pay  under  them.  The  Commiffaries  being  arriv'd  with  their  Army  in 
the  Country  of  Lucca,  they  divided,  AJlorre  extending  himfelf  upon  the  Plain  towards 
Camaggiore,  and  Pietra  Santa  ;  and  Rinaldo  with  his  Squadron  marching  towards  the 
Mountains,  prefuming  that  if  they  cut  off  its  intercourfe  with  the  Country,  it  would 
be  no  hard  matter  to  become  Mailers  of  the  Town.  But  both  their  Defigns  were  un- 
happy ;  not  but  that  they  took  feveral  Caflles  and  Towns,  but  becaufe  of  fundry  Im- 
prudences committed  in  the  management  of  the  War,  both  by  the  one  and  the  other. 
AJlorre  Gianni  gave  particular  Evidence  of  his  Indifcretion  in  the  Paffage  which  follows. 
Not  far  from  Pietra  Santa  there  is  a  Vale  call'd  Seravez,a,  rich,  and  full  of  Inhabitants  ; 
who  underftanding  the  approach  of  that  Commiflary,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  to 
defire  that  he  would  receive  and  prated  them  as  faithful  Servants  to  the  People  of  Flo- 
rence. AJlorre  pretended  to  accept  their  offer,  but  afterwards  he  causM  his  Soldiers  to  xheCrueJ-* 
fieze  upon  all  the  flrong  Places  and  Palfes  in  the  Vale  ;  and  alTembling  all  the  Inhabi-  ty  of  /ijl»rr$. 
tants  in  their  principal  Church,  he  kept  them  Prifoners,  and  commanded  his  Men  to 
plunder  and  deftroy  the  whole  Country  ;  after  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  way,  propha- 
ning  the  Churches  and  Religious  Houfes,  and  abufing  the  Women,  as  well  Virgins  as 
others.  Thefe  Paffages  being  known  in  Florence,  offended  not  only  the  Magiftrates,  but 
the  whole  City.  Some  of  the  Seravez,i,  who  had  efcapM  the  hands  of  the  Commiffary, 
fled  direftly  to  Florence,  telling  the  fadnefs  of  their  Condition  to  all  Perfons  they  met 
with  i  and  being  encouraged  by  feveral  who  were  defirous  to  have  AJiorre  punifli'd,  ei- 
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ther  as  an  evil  Man^  or  as  an  Adverfary  t£>  their  Faction  ;  they  addtefs'd  themfelves  to 
The  Sera,  the  Ten,  and  defired  to  be  heard  i  and  being  introduc'd,  one  of  them  flep'd  forth  and 
fcetefi  com-  fpake  tO  this  purpofe 


plain. 


Ill 
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cus'd. 


We  are  ajfured  ( moft  magnificent  Lords )  our  Words  would  not  only  find  Belief ,  but  Com- 
fajfon  a?nong  you,  did  you  but  knotu  in  what  manner  your  Commijfary  firfl  feiz/d  upon  our 
Country,  and  afterwards  upon  us.  Our  Vale  (as  'tis  likely  your  Chronicles  may  remember  you) 
was  always  of  the  Guelfifli  farty  ■  and  many  times  a  faithful  Receptacle  for  fuch  of  your  Citi- 
z,ens  as  by  the  perfecution  of  the  Ghibilins  were  not  fuffered  at  home.  Our  Anceflors  and  we 
have  always  adord  the  'very  name  of  this  illujlrious  Republick  ;  and  efleem'd  it  as  the  head  and 
principal  Member  of  that  Party.  Whilfl  Lucca  was  Guelfifli,  we  fubmitted  'very  quietly  to 
their  Commands  ;  but  fince  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  an  Vfurfer,  who  has  rehnquijhed  its 
old  Friends,  and  joyn  d  himfelf  with  the  Ghibilins,  we  have  obey'd  him,  'tis  true,  but  rather 
by  force  than  by  confent :  and  God  knows  how  often  we  have  beggd  for  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
prefs  our  AffeBion  to  our  old  Friends,  But  how  blind  and  deceitful  are  the  defires  of  Man  ! 
'that  which  we  prayed  for,  as  our  only  Felicity,  is  become  our  Defirutlion.  As  foon  ai  we 
heard  your  Enjigns  were  marching  towards  us,  fuppofing  them  not  our  Enemies,  but  our  ancient 
Lords,  and  Friends,  we  went  immediately  to  wait  upon  your  Commijfary,  and  committed  oU'r 
Valley,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  fehes  into  his  Hands,  relying  whoUy  upon  his  Generofity,  and 
prefuming  he  had  the  Soul  (if  not  of  a  Florentine)  at  leaji  of  a  Man.  Pardon  (I  befeech  you) 
my  freedom,  we  have  fuffer'd  fo  much  alreadyy  nothing  can  be  worfe,  and  that  gives  me  this 
Confidence. 

Tour  General  has  nothing  of  a  Man  but  his  Perfon,  nor  of  a  Florentine  but  his  Name.  Hs 
is  a  mortal  Difeafe,  a  favage  Beaji,  and  as  horrid  a  Monjler  as  ever  any  Author  ever  de- 
fcrib'd.    For  having  wheedled  us  together  into  our  Cathedral,  under  pretence  of  difcourjing  fome 
"Things  with  us,   he  made  us  his  Prifoners :  ruind  and  burnd  our  Valley  ;  robb'd,  and  fpoiled, 
and  Jacked,  and  beat,  and  murdered  the  Inhabitants  :  the  Women  he  ravijh'd,  the  Virgins  he 
forced,  tearing  them  out  oj  the  arms  of  their  Parents,  and  throwing  them  as  a  prey  to  his  Sol' 
diers.    Had  we  provoked  him  by  any  injury  either  to  his  Country  or  himfelf,  we  Jhould  have 
been  fo  Jar  from  complaining,   we  Jhould  have  condemn  d  our  felves ;  and  ejleem'd  it  no  more 
than  what  our  own  infolence  an^d  unworthinefs  had  puli'd  upon  our  Heads.    But  having  put 
our  felves  freely  into  his  power,  without  Arms  or  any  other  capacity  of  reftjlance  ;  to  be  then 
robb'd,  and  ahus'd,  with  fo  much  injury  and  infolence,  is  beyond  humane  patience,  and  we  can- 
not but  refent  it.    And  though  we  might  make  all  Lombardy  ring  with  the  fadnefs  of  our  Com- 
plaints ;  and  with  imputation,  and  fcandal  to  this  City,  diffufe  the  Jlory  of  our  Sufferings  aU 
ever  Italy^  we  have  roaved  and  declind  it,  thinking  it  unjuji  to  afperfe  fo  Noble,  fo  Chari- 
table a  Common-wealth,  with  the  cruelty  and  dijhonour  of  a  barbarous  Citiz^en,  whofe  infatia- 
ble  Avarice  had  we  known,  or  could  have  but  fufpeBed,  before  we  had  try'd  it ;  we  would 
have  Jiraind  and  forc'd  our  felves  to  have  gorged  it  (though  indeed  it  has  neither  bounds  nor 
bottom)  and  by  that  means  (  if  poffible  )  preferv'd  part  of  cur  Ejiates,  by  facrificing  the  rejl. 
But  that  being  too  late,  we  have  addrefs  d  our  felves  moji  humbly  to  your  Lordjbips,  beg- 
ging that  ye  Jhould  relieve  the  infelicity  of  your  SubjeBs ;    that  other  People  may  not 
(by    our  Prejtdent)   be  terrify^d  or   difcourag  d  from    committing   themfelves  under  your 
Empire  and  Dominion.    If  the  infinite  and  unfupportable  Injuries  we  have  fufer'd,   be  too 
weak  or  few  to  procure  your  Compajfion ;  yet  let  the  fear  of  God's  Difpleafure  prevail,  whofe 
Temples  have  been  plunder  d  and  burnd,   and  his  People  betray'd  in  the  very  Bowels  of  his 
Churches. 

And  having  faid  thus,  they  threw  themfelves  before  them  upon  the  Ground,  yel- 
ling, and  imploring  that  they  might  be  repoffefs'd  of  their  Eftates  and  their  Country  ; 
and  that  their  Lordftiips  would  take  care  (feeing  their  Reputation  was  irrecoverable} 
that  at  leaft  the  Wives  might  be  reftored  to  their  Husbands,  and  the  Children  to  their 
Parents.  The  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  his  Behaviour  having  been  underftood  be- 
fore ;  and  now  particularly  related  by  the  Sufferers  themfelves ;  wrought  fo  highly  up- 
on the  Magiftrates,  that  immediately  they  commanded  Afiorre  back  from  the  Army, 
caflieirM  him,  and  made  him  afterwards  incapable  of  any  Command.  They  caus  d 
Inquifition  likewife  to  be  made  after  the  Goods  of  the  Saraver^efi :  fuch  as  were  found, 
were  reftor'd ;  what  could  not  be  found,  was  repris'd  afterwards  by  the  City,  as  opportu- 
nity was  offer'd. 

Rinaldo  de  gli  Albi7,i  was  accus*d  on  the  other  fide  for  managing  the  War,  not  fo  muchi 
for  the  publick  profit  of  his  Country,  as  for  his  own  ;  it  wasobjefted  againft  him,  that 
from  the  very  hour  of  hisCommiflion,  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  reducing  Lucca,  and  de- 
fign'd  no  farther  than  to  plunder  the  Country,  to  fill  his  own  Paftures  with  other  Peoples 
Cattle,  and  furnilh  his  own  Houfes  with  other  Peoples  Goods.  That  his  own  Booty  and 
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his  Officers  being  coo  little  to  fatisfie  him,  he  barter 'd  and  bought  the  Plunder  of  his  com- 
mon ^joldicrs,  and,  of  a  General,  made  himfelf  a  Merchant.  Thefe  Calumniations  being 
come  to  his  Ears,  nettled  his  honeft,  but  haughty  Mind,  more  perhaps  than  a  wife  Man 
would  have  futfer'd  them  to  do.  However  they  diilurb'd  him  fo,  that  in  a  Rage  both  againft 
Magiilrate  and  City,  without  expcding,  or  fo  much  as  defiring  leave,  he  returned  upon 
the  ipur  to  Florence,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Ten,  and  told  them  j 

That  he  now  found  how  difficult  and  dangerous  it  was  to  fewe  an  unconflant  People,  and  a  ^p^^^ 
div  aeii  City  ;  the  one  entertain  d  all  Reports  and  beltevd  them  :  The  other  pun/JJj'd  what  was  to  the  Ten. 
amifs,  condemn  d  what  was  uncertain,  but  rewarded  nothing  that  was  done  well.  So  that  if  you 
overcome,  no  body  thanks  ytu  ;  if  you  mifiake  every  body  blames  you ;  if  you  mifcarry  every 
body  /eproaches  you  ;  either  your  Friends  perfecute  you  for  Emulation,  or  your  Enemies  for  Ma- 
lice. However  for  his  part  he  had  never,  for  fear  of  Scandal  or  Imputation,  omitted  any  thing 
which  he  judg  d  might  be  of  certain  Advantage  to  his  Country.  But  that  now  indeed  the  bafe^ 
Kefs  of  the  Calumnies  under  which  at  prefent  he  lay,  had  mafle/d  his  Patience,  and  chang'd 
his  whole  Nature.  Wherefore  he  beggd  the  Magiflrates  would  for  the  f  uture  be  more  ready  td 
juftifie  their  Officers,  that  they  might  aB  with  more  Alacrity  for  the  good  of  their  Country. 
And  that  feeing  in  Florence  no  Triumph  was  to  be  expeBed,  that  they  at  leafl  would  concern 
themfelves  fo  far,  as  to  fecure  them  from  Obloquy.  He  admonijh'd  them  likewife  to  refleB, 
that  they  themfelves  were  Officers  of  the  fame  City,  and  by  confequence  every  Hour  liable  to  fuch 
Slanders  as  may  give  them  to  under fland  how  great  Trouble  and  Difquiet  honefl  Men  conceive  at 
fuch  falfe  Accufations. 

The  T^'/z  endeavoured  to  pacific  him  as  much  as  the  Time  would  allow,  but  transferred 
his  Command  upon  Neri  di  Gino,  and  Alamanno  Salviati,  who  inflead  of  rambling,  and 
harralTing  the  Country,  advanced  with  their  Army,  and  block'd  up  the  Town.  The  Sea- 
fon  being  cold,  the  Army  was  lodg'd  at  Capanole,  the  new  Generals,  thinking  the  Time 
long,  had  a  mind  to  be  nearer,  and  encamp  before  the  Town  ;  but  the  Soldiers  objeded 
the  ill  Weather,  and  would  not  confent,  though  the  Tew  fent  them  pofitive  Orders  to  that 
purpofe,  and  would  not  hear  of  Excufe. 

There  was  at  that  time  Refident  in  Florence,  a  moft  excellent  Archited,  call'd  Philip, 
the  Son  of  Brunelefco,  of  whofe  Workmanfhip  this  City  is  fo  full,  that  after  his  Death  he  , 
deferv'd  to  have  his  Statue  fet  up  in  Marble  in  the  principal  Church  of  the  Town,  with 
an  Infcription  under  it,  to  teftifie  his  great  Excellence  to  the  Reader.  This  Philip  upon 
confideration  of  the  banks  of  the  River  Serchio,  and  the  fitutation  of  the  Town,  had 
found  out  a  way  to  drown  it.  This  invention  he  imparted  to  the  Ten,  and  fo  convinc'd 
them,  that  by  their  order,  experiment  was  to  be  made,  which  was  done  ;  but  it  turnM 
more  to  the  prejudice  of  our  Camp,  than  to  ti:e  detriment  of  the  Town.  For  the 
Lucchejl  perceiving  the  delign,  heighten'd  and  ftrengthned  their  banks  on  that  part  where 
the  River  was  to  over-flow,  and  afterwards  taking  their  opportunity  one  night,  they  brake 
down  the  Sluice  which  was  made  to  turn  the  Water  upon  them  ;  fo  that  their  banks 
being  firm  and  high,  and  the  banks  towards  the  Plain  open,  it  overflowed  their  Camp,  and 
forc'd  them  to  remove.  This  defign  mifcarrying,  the  Ten  calTd  home  their  Commiflio- 
ners,  and  fent  Giovanni  Guiccardini  to  command  the  Army  in  their  ftead  ;  who  clap'd 
down  before  the  Town,  and  ftraiten'd  it  immediately.  Finding  himfelf  diftrefs'd,  the 
Governor  of  the  Town,  upon  the  encouragement  of  Antonio  del  Roffo,  a  Siennefe  (who 
was  with  him  as  Refident  from  the  Town  of  ^VVwwfl)  fent  Salveftro  Trenta  and  Lodovico 
Bonvifito  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  defire  he  would  relieve  him.  Finding  him  cold  in  the  . 
bufinefs,  they  entreated  him  privately  that  he  would  at  leaft  fend  them  fupplies,  and 
promis'd  him  (from  the  People)  that  as  foon  as  they  were  arrived,  they  would  deliver  both 
Lord  and  Town  into  their  hands  ;  afl'uring  him  that  if  this  refolution  were  not  fuddenly 
taken,  their  Lord  would  furrender  it  to  the  Florentines,  who  had  tempted  him  with 
feveral  fair  proffers.  The  fear  of  that,  made  the  Duke  lay  afide  all  other  refpefts  ; 
wherefore  he  caus'd  the  Conte  Francefco  Sforza  his  General,  publickly  to  defire  leave  to 
march  with  his  forces  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  j  and  having  obtain'd  it,  he 
went  with  his  Troops  to  Lucca,  notwithflanding  the  Florentines,  upon  notice  of 
his  tranfaftion,  fent  to  the  Conte  Boccaccinor  Ahnamii  their  friend  to  prevent 
ir.  Francefco  having  forced  his  paflage  into  the  Town,  the  Florentines  drew  off 
to  Librafatta,  and  the  Conte  march'd  out,  and  fat  down  before  Pefcia,  where  Pagolo 
da  Diaccetto  was  Governor,  and  in  great  fear  ran  away  to  Pifloia.  Had  not  the  Town 
been  better  defended  by  G/ot/^ckw/  Matavoki  than  by  him,  it  had  been  mofl  difhonourably 
loft.  The  Conte,  not  able  to  carry  it  at  the  firft  aflault,  drew  off,  to  Buggiano,  took  that 
and  Stilano  a  Caftle  not  far  off  and  burn*d  both  of  them  to  the  ground.  The  Florentines 
difpleas'd  with  this  devaftation,  apply'd  themfelves  to  a  remedy  which  had  often  preferv'd 
them  ;  and  knowing  that  Soldiers  of  Fortune  are  eafier  corrupted  than  beaten,  fhey  caused 
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a  confiderable  Sum  to  be  proft'er'd  to  the  Conte,  not  only  to  depart,  but  to  deliver  thcia 
the  Town.  The  Conte  perceiving  no  Man  was  to  be  fqueez'd  out  of  that  City,  accepted 
the  Propofition  in  part ;  but  not  thinking  it  convenient  in  point  of  honour  to  put  them  hi 
pofTeflion  of  the  Town,  he  articled  to  draw  away  his  Army  upon  the  payment  of  50000 
Ducats.  This  agreement  being  made,  that  the  People  of  Lucca  might  excufe  him  to  the 
Duke,  he  feiz'd  upon  their  Governour,  which  they  had  promisM  to  depofe.  Aracnio  del 
Roffo  (the  Sienna  Embaflador)  was  at  that  time  in  Lucca,  as  we  faid  before.  This  Antunio 
by  the  Authority  of  the  Conte,  meditated  the  deftrudion  oi  Pagvlo.  The  heads  of  the  Con- 
fpiracy  were  Pietro  Cennami,  and  Giovanni  da  Chi"jiz,ano. 

The  Conte  was  quartered  out  of  the  Town,  upon  the  Banks  of.  the  SerchiOy  and  with 
him  the  Governour's  Son.    The  Confpirators,  about  40  in  number,  went  in  the  nirht  lo 
find  out  Pagoloy  who  hearing  of  their  intention,  came  forth  in  great  fear  10  meet  them, 
and  inquire  the  occafion.    To  whom  Cennami  made  anfwer  ;  That  they  had  bten  too 
long  governed  by  him  :  that  the  Enemy  was  now  about  their  walls,  and  they  brought 
into  a  neceffity  of  dying  either  by  Famine  or  the  Sword    That  for  the  future  they  were 
pagtlatoxdi  refolv'd  to  take  the  Government  into  their  own  hands,  and  therefore  they  demanded  that 
of  Lucca  de-  the  Treafure,  and  the  Keys  of  the  City  might  be  delivered  to  them.    Pagvlo  rcp]y'd, 
posd.         ^i^g^j.  jjjg  Treafure  was  confum'd  ;  but  both  the  Keys  and  himfelf  were  at  their  lervice, 
only  he  had  one  requeft  to  make  to  them,  that  as  his  Government  had  begun,  and  con- 
tinued without  blood,  fo  there  might  be  none  fpilt  at  its  concluhon.    Hereupon  Pa^^do 
and  his  Son  were  deliver 'd  up  to  the  Conte  Francefco,  who  prefented  them  to  the  Duke, 
and  both  of  them  died  afterwards  in  Prifon. 

This  departure  of  the  Conte,  having  freed  the  Lmchejt  from  the  Tyranny  of  their  Go- 
vernour, and  the  Florentine  from  the  fear  of  his  Army  ;  both  fides  fell  iigam  to  their  pre- 
parations J  the  one  to  beleaguer,  and  the  other  to  defend.  Ttie  Fkrentines  made  the 
Conte  Orhmo  their  General,  who  begirt  the  Town  fo  clofe,  the  Luahejt  were  cor.ftrain'd 
once  more  to  defire  the  afliftance  of  the  Duke,  who  under  the  fame  preteixe  he  had 
formerly  fent  the  Conte,  fent  Nicolo  Piccinino  to  relieve  them.  Piccinino  advancing  wiih 
his  Troops  to  enter  the  Town,  the  Floremmes  oppofing  his  paflage  over  the  River,  the 
The  F/w«-  Florentines  were  defeated  after  a  fharp  engagement,  and  the  General  with  very  lew  of 
ttnes,  defeat-  j^j^  Por^es,  preferv'd  themfelves  at  Pi  fa.  This  Difafter  pot  the  whole  Ciry  in  great 
Conllernation  ;  and  becaufe  the  Enterprize  had  been  undertaken  upon  the  Peoples  ac- 
count, not  knowing  where  elfe  to  direct  their  Complaints,  they  laid  the  fault  upon  the 
Officers  and  Managers,  feeing  they  could  not  fix  it  upon  the  Contrivers  of  the  War ; 
and  revived  their  old  Articles  againft  Rinaldo.  But  the  greatell  part  of  their  Indigna- 
tion fell  upon  Giovanni  Guiccardini ;  charging  him  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  War,  after  Conte  Francefco  was  departed  ;  but  that  he  had  been  corrupted 
by  their  Money  ;  part  of  which  had  been  remitted  to  his  own  Houfe  by  Bills  of  Ex- 
change ;  and  part  he  had  received  himfelf,  and  carried  it  with  him.  Thefe  Reports  and 
Rumours  went  fo  high,  that  the  Captain  of  the  People,  moved  by  them,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  contrary  Party,  fummon'd  him  before  him;  Giovanni  zppe^t'd,  bur  rrll  of 
Indignation  ;  whereupon  his  Relations  interpos'd,  and  to  their  great  Honour,  pi-evailM 
fo  far  with  the  Captain,  that  the  procefs  was  laid  afide.  The  Lucchefi  upon  this  V'ccory 
not  only  recoverM  their  own  Towns,  but  over-ran,  and  poflefsM  themfelves  of  the  whole 
Territory  of  Pifa^  except  Biantina,  Calcinaia,  Liccorno,  zr\d  Lihaf ma  \  and  (h:ul  nor  a 
Confpiracy  been  accidentally  difcover'd  in  Pifa)  that  City  had  been  loft  among  rhe  vcft. 
The  Florentines  however  recruited  their  Army,  and  fent  it  out  under  the  command  of  Mi- 
chelettOy  who  had  been  bred  up  a  Soldier  under  Sforz,a. 

The  Duke  having  obtained  the  Viftory,  to  overlay  the  Florentines  with  multitude  of 
Enemies,  procured  a  League  betwixt  the  Genonefi,  Saniji,  and  the  Lord  of  Piotnbino,  for 
the  defence  of  Lucca  •  and  that  Piccinino  (hould  be  their  General ;  which  thip^j  alone 
was  the  difcovery  of  the  Plot.    Hereupon  the  Venetians  and  Flnentines  renew  their 
League  :  open  Hoftilities  are  committed  both  in  Lombardy  and  I'ufcavy  ;   and  -many 
Skirmifhes  and  Rencounters  happen  with  various  Fortune  on  both  fides  ;  till  ar  Irrcrh 
every  Body  being  tir'd,  a  general  Peace  was  concluded  betwixt  al'  Parties  in  the  Month 
•433-       of  M/?y  1433,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  F/orfKf/ww,  Sienm'/i,  Lucchefi,  and  who 
Peace  be-  ^^er  clfe  during  that  War  had  taken  any  Towns  or  Cafllcs  from  their  Enemies,  fhould 
twixtthef/(»-  reftore  them,  and  all  Things  return  to  the  poHcffion  of  the  Owners.    Di  ring  the  time 
rentines  and  of  this  War  abroad,  the  malignant  and  fadious  Humours  bcjian  to  work  again  and 
LuQchefi       ferment  at  home  ;  and  Cofimo  de  Medici  after  the  Death  of  his  Father,  began  to  m-n  Pc 
the  publick  Bufinefs  with  greater  Intenfion  and  Magnanimity  ,•  and  convcrfe  W!th  his 
Friends  with  greater  freedom  than  his  Father  had  done.    Infomuch  that  thof-* 
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betore  were  glad  at  the  death  of  Giovanniy  were  much  furpriz'd  and  confounded,  to 
fee  hm  fo  far  out-done  by  hiS  Son.  Cofimo  was  a  wife  and  lagacious  Gentleraan, 
grave,  but  graceful  in  his  prefence;  liberal,  and  courteous  to  the  higheftj  never  attempt- 
ed any  thing  againft  any  Party,  nor  the  State,  but  watch'd  all  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good  to  every  Body,  and  obhging  all  People  with  his  continual  benehcence.  So 
that  indeed  the  excellency  of  his  Converfation, -was  no  little  diftradion  and  difad- 
vantage  to  thofe  who  were  at  the  Helm.  However,  by  that  way  he  prcfum'd  he 
fhould  be  lyable  to  live  as  freely,  and  with  as  much  Authority  in  Florence^  as  other 
People :  or  elfe  being  driven  to  any  ftrait  by  the  malice  of  his  Adverfaries,  it  would  be 
in  his  power  to  deal  ^xth.  them,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  friends.  The  great  Inflruments 
for  the  propagation  of  his  interelt  were  Averardo  de  Medici  and  Puccio  Pucciy  AnerardQ 
with  his  prudence  procuring  him  much  favour  and  reputation.  This  Puccio  was  a  Per- 
fon  fo  eminent  for  his  Judgment,  and  fo  well  known  to  the  People,  that  he  denomi- 
nated the  Fadion,  which  was  not  caU'd  Cojimo's,  but  Puccio's  Party.  The  City  was  divi- 
ded in  this  manner  at  that  time,  when  the  enterprize  was  taken  againft  Lucca;  during 
which,  the  ill  humours  were  rather  provok'd  and  incens'd  than  extinguilh'd.  And  al- 
though Puccio's  Party  were  the  great  promoters  of  it  at  firft,  yet  afterwards  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  it,  many  ofthe  contrary  party  were  imploy'd,  as  Men  of  more  reputation  in  the 
State.  Which  being  above  the  power  of  Averardo  de  Medici^  and  his  Comrades  to 
prevent,  he  fet  himfelf  with  all  poffible  Art  to  calumniate  thofe  Officers;  and  upoa 
any  misfortune  (and  no  great  thing  can  be  managed  without  it)  all  was  imputed  rather 
to  their  Imprudence  and  ill  Condud,  than  to  the  Virtue  of  their  Enemies.  He  it  was 
that  aggravated  his  Enormities  fo  ftrongly  againft  Afiorre  Gianm.  He  it  was  difgufted 
Rinaldodegli  Albix^iy  and  caus'd  him  to  defert  his  Command  without  leave.  He  it  was 
which  caus'd  the  Captain  of  the  people  to  cite  Guiccardini  before  him.  From  him  it 
was  all  the  other  afperfions  which  were  laid  upon  the  Magiftrates  and  the  Generals 
did  proceed.  He  aggravated  what  was  true;  he  invented  what  was  falfe;  and  what 
was  true,  and  what  was  falfe  were  readily  believ'd  by  thofe  who  hated  them  before. 

Thefe  unjuft  and  Irregular  ways  of  proceeding  were  well  known  to  Nicok  Uz,ano,  and 
other  heads  of  that  Party.  They  had  many  times  confulted  how  they  might  remedy 
them,  but  could  never  pitch  upon  a  way.  To  fuffer  them  to  increafe,  they  were  fenfiblc 
would  be  dangerous;  and  to  endeavour  to  fupprefs  them,  they  knew  would  be  difficult. 
N:colo  da  Uz,ano  was  the  firft  Man  that  expos  a  his  difguft  ;  but  obferving  the  War  to  be 
continued  without,  and  the  Diftradions  increafing  at  home ;  Nicolo  Barbadori^  defirous 
o'lUz.am's  concurrence  to  the  deftruftion  of  Cojimo,  went  to  feek  him  at  his  houfe,  and 
finding  him  alone  very  penfive  in  his  ftudy,  he  perfuaded  him  with  the  beft  arguments 
he  could  ufe,  to  joyn  with  Rinaldo  in  the  expulfion  Cofimo ;  to  whom  Mco/o  da  Uz,ano 
reply'd  in  thefe  Words : 

It  were  better  for  your  felf,  for  your  Family  ^  and  the  whole  Common-wealth,  if  both  you  and  ^^J"-' 
your  whole  party  had  their  Beards  (as  they  fay  you  have)  rather  of  Silver  than  Gold.  Their  ^-^ 
Couufels  then,  proceeding  from  Heads  that  were  gray,  and  repleat  with  experience,  would  be  ful-  Mori, 
ler  oflV'fdom,  and  advantage  to  thePublick.  T'hofe  who  defign  to  drive  Cofimo  owfo/ Florence, 
cught  fi' fi  to  conjider  his  imereft  with  their  own.  Our  party  you  have  chriflend  the  party  of  the 
Nobility,  and  the  contrary  faction,  is  call'd  thefaBion  of  the  People.  Did  the  truth  of  the  mai^ 
ter  correfpond  with  the  name,  yet  in  all  adventures  the  viBory  would  he  doubtful,  and  we  ought 
in  difcretiott  rather  to  fear  than  prefume,  when  we  remember  the  Conditon  of  the  Ancient  Nobili- 
ty of  this  City,  which  have  not  only  been  deprefs'd,  but  extinguiJJj'd  by  the  People.  But  we  are  un-* 
der  greater  difcouragements  than  that,  our  Party  is  divided,  theirs  is  entire.  In  the  firft 
place  Neri  de  Gino,  and  Nerone  de  Nigi  (two  of  the  Principal  of  our  Cit\)  have  not 
declard  themfelves  as  yet ;  fo  that  it  remains  uncertain  which  fide  they  will  take,  "there 
are  feveral  houfes  and  families  divided  among  themfelves.  Many  out  of  a  pique  to 
their  Brothers,  or  fome  other  of  their  Relations,  have  abandon  d  us,  and  betaken  to 
them.  I  fbaU  inflance  in  fome  of  the  chief,  and  leave  the  refl  to  your  private  con- 
fideration.  Of  the  Sens  of  Mafo  de  gli  Albizi,  Lucca,  out  of  animofity  ta  Rinal- 
do, has  engagd  himfelf  on  the  other  fide.  In  the  Family  of  the  Guiccardini,  among 
the  ^ons  of  Luigi,  Piero  is  an  Enemy  to  his  Brother  Giovanni,  and  fides  with  our  ad- 
verfaries. Tomafo  and  Nicolo  Soderini,  in  oppofition  to  Francefco  their  Unkle,  are  ma- 
nifeflly  defeEled.  So  that  if  it  be  ferioujly  deliberated,  who  are  on  their  fide,:  and  ■  who 
are  on  ours,  I  know  no  reafon  why  ours  jjjould  be  called  the  faSiion  of  the  Nobility  more 
than  theirs.  And  if  it  be  alledgd,  that  the  People  are  all  on  their  fide  ;  fo  much  is 
ours  the  werfe  ;  for  when  ever  we  come  to  blows,  ve  (hall  not  he  able  to  oppofe  them. 
If  we  infifl  upon  our  Dignity,  it  was  given  us  at  fifij  and  has   been  continued  to  us 
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for  fifty  years  by  this  State;  and  if  now  we  f)OuU  difcover  our  weaknefs,  we  (hould  certainly 
lofe  it.  If  you  pretend  the  juftlce  of  our  caufe,  and  that  that  will  give  us  refutation^  and  dttra^ 
from  our  Enemies, 

1  anfwery  it  is  fit  that  jufiice  Jhould  be  known  and  believd  by  other  Teofle   as  will 
as  our  f elves ;  which  is  quite   contrary ^   the  whole  caufe  of  our  prefent  Commotion  be- 
ing founded  upon  a  bare  fufpicion^  that  Cofimo  would  ufurp,    and  make  himfelf  Sovereign 
of  our  City.    'Though  this    fufpicion   pajfes   among  us,   it  dots    not    with    other  People, 
ivbo   accufe  us    even  for  our   accufation  of  bim.    Examine  the  cir^es  upon  which  we 
ground  our  fufpicion 'y  what  are  they,  but  that  he  dfiributes  bis  money  freely,  according 
to  every  Mans  necejfity ;  and  that  not  only  upon  a  priv  <te^  but  ptiblick  account  j  not  on- 
ly to  the  Florentines,  but  to  the  foreign  Commanders  :   that  he  favours  this  or  that  Citi- 
z,en  which  defires  to  be  a  Adagifirate ;   that  by  the  general  reputation  he  has  among  all 
People,  be  advances  this,  or  that    of  his  friends  to  employments  as  be  fies   occafion  :  fo 
that  the  whole  weight  and  flrength  of  his  impeachment y  lyes  in  this    that  he  is  charitable^ 
liberal 'y   ready  to  his  friend-^   and  belovd    by  all  People.    Tell    me  I  btfeech  you  what 
Laws  is  it  that   prohibits^    that  blames,    and  condemns  beneficence  or  love  ?    'Tis  true, 
thefe  are  ways  by    which    Men    afpire  and  do  many  times  arrive  at  the  Supremacy ;  but 
they  are  not  thought  fo  by  other  People  ;  nor  are  we  fufficient  to  obtrude  them;  becaufe 
our  own  ways  have  defam  d  us  ;  and  the  City  {having  lived  always  in  faBion)  is  become  cor- 
rupt   and  partial,    and    will    never  regard  our   accufations.    But    admit  you  fucceedy 
and  jhould  prevail  fo  far  as  to  banijli  him  (which  truly  if  the  Senate  concur   might  be 
done  without  difficulty)  how  can  you  think  among  fo  many  of  bis  friends  as  will  be  left 
behind,  and  labour  incejfantly  for  bis  return,  to  tbviate  or  prtvcnt  it  ?  Certainly  it  will 
be  impoffible,  bis  interefi  is  fo  great,  and  himfelf  fo  univerjally  belovd,  you  can  never 
fecure  him.    Jf  you  go  about  to  banijh  the  chief  of  thofe  who  difcover  themfelves  to  be  his 
friends,  you  do  but  multiply  your  adverfaries,  and  create  more  Enemies  to  your  felf :  rt" 
turn  he  will,  in  a  very  jhort  time,  and  then  you  have  gain  d  only  this  point,  to  h.ive  ba- 
nifli'd  a  good  Man,  and  re-admitted  a  bad ;  for  you  mufl  expett  he  will  be  exufperated, 
his  Nature  debauched  by   thofe  who  call  him  back  ;  and  being  obligd  to  them  jo  highly, 
it   will  be    no  prudence  in    him  torejeB  them.    If  your  defign  be  lo  put  him  to  Death  jof" 
wally,   by  the  co-operation  of  the  Magifirate  ;  that  is  not  to  be  done  ;  his  wealth,  and  your 
corruption,  will  preferve  him.    But   admit  be  jhould  die,  or  being  banijh'd   never  return, 
1  do  not  fee  what  advantage  will  accrue  to  our  State.    If  it  be   deliver  d  from  Cofimo, 
it  will  be  in  the  fame  ^,i»gcr  o/ Rinaldo     and  1  am  of  their  number  who  would  huve  no 
Citiz,en  exceed  another  in  Authority.    If  either  of  them  prevail  (as  one  if  them  mufiy 
I  know  not  what  obligation  I  have  to  favour  Rinaldo  mere  than  Cofimo.    1  will  jay  no 
more,  than  God  deliver    this  City   from  private    ufurpaticn,  and   (when  our  fins  do  de- 
ferve  it)  particularly  from  his.    Do  net  tbirefcre  perjuade  to  a  thing   that  is  every  Way 
fo  dangerous ;  do  not  fancy  that  by  the  ajjifiance  of  a  few,  you  can  cppofe  agaivft  a  mul- 
titude :  all  the  Citizens  you  ccnverje  with,  partly  ly  ignorance,  and  partly  by  malice,  are 
difpos'd  to  fell  their  Country;  and  fortune  is  fo  favourable  as  to  huve  prejtnted  them  a  Chapman, 
Manage  your  felf  therefore  by  my  Counfel  for  once    live  t^uietly,  and  obftrze,  and  (as  to  your  liberty 
you  wtll  have  as  much  reajon  to  be  jealous  of  your  own  party,  as  the  adverje.    H  hen  troubles  do 
happen,  let  me  advife  you  to  be  a  Neuter ;  by  it  you  will  fiand  fair  with  both  fides,  and  preferve 
your  felf,  without  prejudice  to  your  Country. 

Thefe  words  rebated  the  edge  of  Barbadoro's  fury  ;  and  all  things  remain'd  peaceable 
during  the  War  with  Lucca.  But  peace  being  concluded,  and  Uz,nno  deceafed,  the  City 
was  left  without  wars  abroad,  or  Government  at  home ;  every  Man  driving  on  his 
own  pernicious  defigns;  and  Rinaldo  (looking  upon  himfelf  now  as  Chief  of  the  Party) 
prefs'd  and  importun'd  all  fuch  Citizens  as  he  thought  capable  of  being  Gonfalonieri  to 
take  Arms  and  wrcfl  their  Country  out  of  the  jaws  of  a  perfon,  who  by  the  malice  of  a 
few,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  would  otherwife  inevitably  enflave  it. 
Thefe  Plots  and  Counter-plots  on  Rinaldo's  fide,  and  his  Adverfaries,  kept  the  City 
in  a  perpetual  jealoufie :  Infomuch  that  at  the  creation  of  every  Magiftrate  it  was 
publickly  declar'd  how  every  Man  flood  aftedled  both  to  the  one  fadion  and  the  other ; 
and  at  the  Eleftion  of  Senators,  the  whole  City  was  in  an  uproar  :  every  thing  that  was 
brought  before  the  Magiftrate  (how  inconfidcrable  and  trifling  fo  ever)  created  a  mu- 
tiny :  all  fecrcts  were  difcover'd :  nothing  was  fo  good,  or  fo  evil,  but  it  had  its  favour- 
ers and  oppofers ;  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  were  equally  traduc'd,  and  no  one- 
Magiftrate  did  execute  his  Office. 

Florence  remaining  in  this  confufion  ;  and  Rinaldo  impatient  to  deprefs  the  Authority  of 
Cofimo ;  confidcring  with  himfelf  that  Bernardo  Guadngni  (were  it  not  for  his  arrears  to 
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the  Publick)  was  a  fit  Perron  to  be  choien  Gonfalouiere ;  to  qualifie  him  for  that  Office^ 
he  difcharg'd  chem  himfelt.  And  coming  afterwards  to  a  Scrutiny y  it  fell  out  that  For- 
tune (wnich  has  been  always  a  friend  to  our  diforders)  made  Bernardo^  Gonfaloniere  for 
the  Months  of  September  and  OBober.  Rtnnldo  vifited  him  forthwith,  and  told  him  that 
the  Nobility,  and  allPeQple  that  defir'd  to  live  happily,  were  much  rejoyced  at  his  pre- 
ferment •  and  that  it  was  now  his  bufinefsto  carry  himfelf  fo  as  they  might  never  repenc 
it:  He  laid  before  him  the  danger  of  dividing  among  themfelves;  and  how  nothing 
could  contribute  fo  much  to  their  Union,  as  the  depreflion  of  Cojimo ;  for  he  was  the 
Man  and  no  other,  who  kept  them  down,  by  the  immenfity  of  his  treafure,  and  rais'd 
up  himfelf  fo  high,  that  without  timely  prevention  he  would  make  himfelf  Sovereign. 
That  (as  he  was  a  good  Citizen)  it  was  his  Office  to  provide  againft  it,,  by  aflembling 
the  People  in  the  Ptaz,z,a;  taking  the  State  into  his  protedion;  and  reftoring  its  liberty 
to  its  Country  :  He  put  him  in  mind  that  Sahefiro  de  Medici  could  fthough  unjuftly)  curb 
and  correct  the  Authority  of  the  Guelfs,  to  whom  Ciffor  no  other  reafon  but  for  the 
Blood  which  their  Anceffors  loft  in  that  quarrel)  the  Government  belong'd and  what 
he  did  unjuftly  againft  fo  many,  Bernardo  might  do  juftly,  and  therefore  fafely  againft 
one.  He  encourag'd  him  not  to  fear ;  for  his  friends  would  be  ready  to  aflift  him,  with 
their  Arms  in  their  hands.  The  People  that  were  his  Creatures,  were  not  to  be  regarded, 
for  no  more  affiftance  was  to  be  expefted  by  Cojimo  from  them,  than  they  had  formerly 
yielded  to  GiorgioScali.  His  Riches  was  not  to  be  dreaded ;  for,  when  feiz'd  by  the  Se- 
nate, his  wealth  would  be  theirs  ;  and  for  conclufion  he  told  him,  that  in  doing  thus,  he 
woald  unite  and  fecure  the  Common-wealth, and  make  himfelf  glorious.  Bernardo  reply'd  in 
Ihort,  that  he  believ'd  what  he  faid  to  be  not  only  true  but  neceifary  :  and  that  time  be- 
ing now  fitter  for  aftion  than  difcourfe,  he  fhould  go  and  provide  what  force  he  could^ 
that  it  might  appear  he  had  companions  in  his  Enterprize.  As  foon  as  he  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  his  Office  j  had  difpos'd  his  Companies,  and  fettled  all  things  with  Rinaldo, 
he  cited  Cojimo,  who  (though  difl'uaded  by  moft  of  his  friends)  appeared,  prefumingmore 
upon  his  own  Innocence,  than  the  Mercy  of  his  Judges.  Co/imo  was  no  fooner  enter'd 
into  the  Palace,  and  fecur'd ;  but  Rinaldo  with  all  his  fervants  in  Arms,  and  his  whole 
party  at  his  heels,  came  into  the  Piaz,z,a,  where  the  Senators  caufing  the  People  to  be 
call'd,  200  Citizens  were  felefted  to  conftitute  a.Balia  reformation  of  the  State.  This 
Balia  was  no  fooner  in  force,  but  the  firft  thing  they  fell  upon,  in  order  to  their  Refor- 
mation, was  the  procefs  againft  Cojimo :  many  would  have  him  banifii'd ;  many  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  many  were  filent,  either  out  of  compalTion  for  him,  or  apprehenfion  of  o- 
ther  People  :  by  means  of  which  non-concurrence,  nothing  was  concluded.  In  one  of 
the  Towers  of  the  Palace  (call'd  Alberghettino)  Cojimo  was  a  Prifoner  in  the  Cuftody  of 
Federigo  Malamlti.  From  this  place  Cojimo  could  hear  and  underftand  what  was  faid ; 
and  hearing  the  clutter  of  Arms,  and  frequent  calling  out  to  the  Baliay  he  began  to  be 
fearful  of  his  Life,  but  more,  left  he  fliould  be  affaffinated  by  his  particular  Enemies. 
In  this  terror  he  abftain'd  from  his  meat,  and  eat  nothing  in  four  days  but  a  morfel  of 
Bread.    Which  being  told  to  Federigo,  he  accofted  him  thus. 

Tou  are  kjraid  to  be  poifond,  and  your  kill  you  felf  -with  hunger.    Ton  have  but  fmall  efieemjoi  Fe^erigo*s 
me,  to  believe  I  "would  have  a  hand  iti  any  fuch  wickednefs:  I  do  not  think  your  Life  is  in  dangery  ^pecch^to  c^i 
your  friends  are  too  numerous  both  within  the  Palace,  and  without :  if  there  be  any  fuch  de/igns,  ■^^g^.'* 
■  (iffure  your  felf  they  mufl  take  new  meafures ;   I  will  never  be  their  inflrument,  nor  imbrue 
my  hands  in  the  Blood  of  any  Man,  much  lefs  of  yours,  who  has  never  offended  me.  Courage  then  ; 
feed  as  you  did  formerly,  and  keep  your  felf  alive  for  the  good  of  your  Country  and  Friends  ;  and 
that  you  may  feed  with  more  confidence,  I  my  felf  will  be  your  leafier. 

The  fe  words  reviv'd  Co/??«o  exceedingly :  who  with  tears  in  his  Eyes  kifling  and  embrace- 
ing  Federigo,  in  moft  pathetical  and paffionate terms  he  thank'd  him  for  his  humanity;  and 
promis'd  him  reward,  if  ever  his  fortune  gave  him  opportunity.  Cofimo  being  by  this 
means  in  fome  kind  of  repofe ;  and  his  bufinefs  and  condition  in  difpute  among  the  Citi- 
zens ;  to  entertain  Cojimo,  Federigo  brought  home  with  him  one  night  to  Supper,  a  Servant 

the  Gonfaloniere^ s  call'd  Fargannaccio,  a  pleafant  Man,  and  very  good  company.  Sup- 
per beinc  almoftdone,  Cofimo  (hoping  to  make  advantage  by  his  being  there,  having  known 
him  before  very  well)  made  a  fign  to  Federigo  to  go  out;  who  apprehending  his  mean- 
ing, pretended  to  give  order  for  fomething  that  was  wanting,  and  went  forth.  After 
fome  few  preliminary  words  when  they  were  ajone,  Cofimo  gave  Fargannaccio  a  token  to 
the  Mafter  of  the  Hofpital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  for  1 100  Ducats,  athoufand  of  them  to  be 
deliver'd  to  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  odd  hundred  for  himfelf,  Fargannaccio  wmitrtookxo 
deliver  them:  the  Money  was  paid;  2LX\^t\\t  Gonfaloniere  was  defir'd  to  take  fome  oppor- 
tunity of  vifiting  Cofimo  himfelf.   Upon  the  receipt  of  this  fum,  Bernardo  became  more 
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moderate,  and  Cojimo  was  only  confin'd  to  Padua,  tho'  Rinaldo  defign*d  againft 
his  Life.  Befides  Coftmo,  Averardo,  and  feveral  others  of  the  Medici  were  imprifon'dj 
and  among  the  reft  Puaio  and  Giovanni  Pucci.  For  greater  terrour  to  fuch  as  were 
diffatisfied  with  the  Baniftiment  of  Cojimo,  the  Balta  was  reduc'd  to  the  Ei^^ht  of 


Cofim  ba« 
nifhed. 

H33- 


RinMo's 
fpecch  to  his 
triends. 


the  Guards,  and  the  Captain  of  the  People.  Upon  which  jrefolution,  Cojimo  being 
conven'd  before  the  Senate  t\\^  ^d  of  Othler  1433.  received  the  fentence  of  Banifh- 
ment ;  with  exhortation  to  fubmit,  unlefs  he  intended  they  fhould  proceed  more  fe- 
verely  both  againft  his  Perfon  and  Eftate.  Cojimo  received  his  fentence  very  chearful- 
ly.  He  afllired  them,  that  honourable  Convention  could  not  order  him  to  any  place^ 
to  which  he  would  not  willingly  repair.  He  defir'd  of  them,  that  fince  they  had  not 
thought  fit  to  take  away  his  Life,  they  would  vouchfafe  to  fecure  it,  for  he  under- 
ftood  there  were  many  in  the  Piaz,z.a  who  attended  to  kill  him ;  and  at  length  he 
protefted,  that  in  what  ever  place  or  condition  he  fiiould  be,  himfelf  and  his  Eftate 
ftiould  be  always  at  the  fervice  of  that  City,  Senate  and  People.  The  Gonjaloniere, 
bad  him  be  fatisfied ;  kept  him  in  the  Palace  till  Night;  convey'd  him  then  to  his 
own  Houfe;  and  having  fupped  with  him,  delivered  him  to  a  Guard,  to  be  conduded 
fafely  to  the  Frontiers.  Wherever  he  pafs'd,  Cojimo  was  honourably  received ;  vi- 
fited  publickly  by  the  Venetians ;  and  treated  by  them  more  like  a  Sovereign  than  a 
Prifoner.  Florence  being  in  this  manner  deprived  of  a  Citizen  fo  univerfally  belov'd,  eve- 
ry Body  was  difmay'd,  as  well  ihey  who  prevailed,  as  they  who  were  over-power'd. 
Whereupon  Rinaldo,  forefeeing  his  Fate,  that  he  might  not  be  deficient  to  himfelf,  or 
his  party,  called  his  Friends  together,  and  told  them. 

"Tf^at  he  now  javj  very  evidently  their  deflruSlion  was  at  hand ;  that  they  had  fuffer'd 
them/elves  to  be  overcome  by  the  intreaties,  and  tears,  and  bribes  of  their  Enemies,  not 
confidering  that  ere  long  it  -would  be  their  turns  to  weep,  and  implore,  when  their  Prayers 
tvould  not  be  heard,  nor  their  tears  find  any  compajjion;  andj'orthe  money  they  had  received, 
not  only  the  Principal  would  be  required,  but  Intereji  extorted  with  all prffible  cruelty.  That 
they  had  much  better  have  died  them/elves,  than  Cofimo  Jhould  have  efcap'd  with  his  Life, 
and  his  friends  be  continued  in  Florence.  Great  Men  fiould  never  be  provoked :  when  they 
are,  there  is  no  going  back.  'That  now  there  appeared  no  remedy  to  him,  but  to  fortifie  in  the 
City ;  which  our  Enemies  oppofing  (  as  doubtlefs  they  will )  we  may  take  our  advantage 
and  banijh  them  by  force,  fince  we  cannot  by  Law.  That  the  refult  of  all  this  would  be 
no  more  {than  what  he  had  inculcated  before)  the  refiauration  of  tjie  NcbiUty,  the  refli- 
tution  of  their  Honors  and  Offices  in  the  City ;  and  the  corroboration  of  their  party  with 
them,  as  the  adverfary  had  flrengthened  his  with  the  People.  And  that  by  this  means, 
their  party  would  be  made  more  ftrong  by  ajfuming  more  courage  'and  vigour,  and  by  ac- 
quiring more  credit  and  reputation.  At  lafl  fupperadding,  that  if  thefe  remedies  were  not 
apply  d  in  time,  he  could  not  fee  which  way,  amidji  fo  many  Enemies,  the  State  was  to 
be  preferv  d,  and  he  could  not  but  fotefee  the  City  and  their  whole  Party  would  be  de- 
firoyd. 

To  this,  Mariotto  Boldovinetti  oppos'd  himPjlf,  alledging  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Nobi- 
lity, and  their  infupportable  Pride  j  and  that  it  was  not  prudence  in  them  to  run  them- 
felves  under  a  certain  Tyranny,  to  avoid  then  ucertain  dangers  of  the  People.  Rinaldo 
perceiving  his  Counfel  not  likely  to  take,  complain'd  of  his  misfortune,  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  party;  imputing  all  to  the  malignity  of  their  Stars,  rather  than  to  the  blind- 
nefs  and  inexperience  of  the  Men.  Whiift  things  were  in  this  fufpenfe,  and  no  necefla- 
ry  provifion  made,  a  Letter  was  difcover'd  from  Agnalo  y-kcinivoli  to  Cofimo,  importing 
the  affefcions  of  the  City  towards  him,  and  advifing  him  to  ftir  up  fome  War  or  othe?, 
and  make  Neri  de  Gino  his  friend,  for  he  did  prefage  the  City  would  want  Money,  and 
no  Body  being  found  to  fupply  them,  it  might  put  the  Citizens  in  mind  of  him,  and 
perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  foUicit  his  return  :  and  if  Neri  ftiould  be  taken  off  from 
Rinaldo,  his  party  would  be  left  too  weak  to  defend  him.  This  Letter  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  was  the  occafion  that  Agnolo  was  fecur'd,  examined,  and  fent  into 
baniftiment;  and  yet  his  example  could  not  at  all  deter  fuch  as  were  Cofimo*s  friends. 
The  year  was  almoft  come  about  fince  Cofimo  was  baniflicd ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of 
Augufl  1434,  Nicolo  di  Croco  was  drawn  Gonfaloniere  for  the  next  two  months,  and  with 
him  eight  new  Senators  chofen  of  Cofimo's  Party. 

So  that  that  elcftion  frighted  Rinaldo  and  all  his  friends.  And  becaufe  by  Cuftom  it 
Was  three  days  after  their  elcdion  before  the  Senators  were  admitted  to  the  execution  of 
their  office,  Rinaldo  addrefs'd  hitnfelf  again  to  the  heads  of  his  Party,  andrcmonftrated  to 
them  the  danger  that  was  hanging  over  their  heads :  that  the  only  remedy  left  them  was 
immediately  to  take  Arms,  to  caufe  Donati  Velhiti  (who  was  Gonfaloniere  at  that  time) 

to 
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to  eredt  a  new  Balia ;  to  degrade  the  new  Senators  j  to  create  others  (  for  their  turns  ) 
in  their  Places :  to  burn  the  old,  and  fill  up  the  next  Imborfation  with  the  Names  of 
their  Friends :  This  Refolution  (vas  by  fome  People  held  neceflary  and  good,  but 
by  others  it  was  thought  too  violent,  and  that  which  would  draw  v«ry  ill  Cdrife- 
quences  after  it.    Among  the  number  of  DiiTenters,  TaUa  Strozzi  was  one  ^  who  be* 
ing  a  quiet,  gentle,  and  courteous  Perfon,  apter  for  Study,  than  the  reftraining  of 
Faftions,  or  oppofing  Civil  DifTentions,  reply'd,  that  all  Enterprizes  that  are  cort- 
triv'd  with  the  leaft  fhadow  of  Wifdom,  or  Courage,  feem  good  at  firft,  but  prove 
difficult  in  the  execution,  and  deftrudive  in  the  end.    That  he  had  thought  (the 
Duke's  Army  being  upon  their  Frontiers  in  Romagna)  the  apprehenfion  oi  new  War 
abroad,  would  have  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  Senate^  better  than  the  Differences 
at  home.    That  if  it  fhould  appear  they  deHgn'd  an  Alteration  of  the  Government 
(which  could  hardly  be  conceaFd)  the  People  would  always  have  time  enough 
to  get  to  their  Arms,  and  perform  what  was  neceffary  for  their  common  Defence 
which  being  done  of  necelfity,  would  not  carry  with  it  either  fo  much  wonder,  or 
reproach. 

Upon  thefe  Confiderations  it  was  refolv'd,  that  the  new  Senators  (hould  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  ^  but  fuch  an  eye  to  be  had  to  their  Proceedings,  that  upon  the  leafl: 
injur}%  or  reflexion  upon  their  Party,  they  Ihould  unanimoufly  take  Arms  and  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pulinare,  from  whence  (being  not  far  from  the  Palace) 
they  might  difpofeof  themfelves  as  their  Advantage  direded.  This  being  the  refult 
of  that  Meeting,  the  new  Senators  entred  upon  the  Office  •,  and  the  Gonjaloniere,  to 
give  himfelf  a  Reputation,  and  to  render  himfelf  formidable  to  his  Enemies,  caus'd 
his  PredecefTor  Donato  Velluti  to  be  clap'd  in  Prifbn,  as  a  Perfon  who  had  embezzled 
the  Publick  Treafure  :  After  this,  he  felt,  and  founded  his  Brethren  about  Cofmo\ 
return  j  and  finding  them  difpos'd,  he  communicated  with  fuch  as  he  thought  the 
Heads  of  the  Media  s  Party,  who  encouraging  him  likewife,  he  cited  Rina/do  Ridolfa 
Peruzzi,  and  Nicolo  Barbadori^  as  the  Principals  of  the  contrary  Fadion.  Upon 
this  citation,  Rina/do  concluding  it  no  time  longer  to  protraft,  iffued  forth  from  his 
Houfe  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Arm'd  Men,  and  joyn'd  himfelf  with  Ridolfo 
Peruzzi  and  Nicolo  Barbadori,  immediately  :  There  were  among  them  feveral  o- 
ther  Citizens,  befides  a  good  number  of  Soldiers  (  which  being  out  of  Pay  were  at 
that  time  in  Florence)  and  all  drew  up  (as  was  before  agreed)  at  the  Piazza  df 
St.  Pulinare.  Palla  Srozzi,  though  he  had  got  good  ftore  of  People  together,  flir'd 
not  out  of  his  Houfe,  and  Giovanni  Gu'iccardini  did  the  fame  j  whereupon  Rinaldo 
fent  to  remember  them  of  their  Engagement,  and  to  reprehend  their  Delay  ;  Gio^ 
vanni  reply'd,  that  ^e  fhould  do  dilfervice  enough  to  the  Enemy,  if  by  keeping  his 
Houfe,  he  prevented  his  Brother  Pierds  going  forth  to  the  relief  of  the  Senate, 
FaBa^  after  much  Solicitation,  and  feveral  MelTages,  came  on  Horfeback  to  St.  Pit- 
iinare,  but  tlnarm'dj  and  with  only  two  Footmen  at  his  heels.  Rinald<j  perceiving 
him,  advanc'd  to  meet  him  upbraided  him  with  his  Negligence,  and  told  him, 
that  his  not  joyning  with  the  reft,  proceeded  from  the  want  of  Fidelity  or  Courage ; 
either  of  which  was  unworthy  a  Perfon  of  his  Quality  or  Rank.  That  if  he 
thought  by  not  doing  his  Duty  againfl:  the  other  Fadtion,  he  fhould  fave  his  own 
ftake,  and  efcape  with  his  Liberty  and  Life  ^  he  fhould  find  himfelf  miflaken. 
That  for  his  own  part,  if  things  happen'd  adverfly,  he  fhould  have  this  Confola- 
tion,  that  he  was  not  backward  with  his  Advice  before  the  Danger  •,  nor  in  it  with 
his  Power :  "Whereas  he  and  his  Comrades  could  not  without  horror  remember  that 
this  was  the  third  time  they  had  betray'd  their  Country.  Firft,  when  they  pre- 
ferv'd  Cofimo ;  the  next,  when  they  rejedled  his  Counfels  and  the  third  then,  in 
not  alTifling  with  their  Supplies  \  to  which  Palla  made  no  anfwer  that  the  Standers- 
by  could  underfland,  but  muttering  to  himfelf,  he  fac'd  about  with  his  Horfe,  and 
returned  from  whence  he  came. 

The  Senate  perceiving  Rtnaldo  and  his  Party  in  Arms,  and  themfelves  utterly  de- 
ferted,  they  caus'd  the  Gates  of  the  Palace  to  be  barracado'd  up,  as  ndt  knowing 
what  elfe  was  to  be  done.  But  Rinaldo  negleding  his  opportunity  of  marching  into 
the  Piazza^  by  attending  Supplies  which  never  came  to  him,  depriv'd  himfelf  of 
his  Advantage  i  gave  them  Courage  to  provide  for  their  Defence,  and  to  feveral 
other  Citizens  to  repair  to  them,  both  with  their  Perfons  and  Advice.  In  the  mean 
time,  fome  Friends  of  the  Senators  which  were  leaft  fufpeded  went  to  Rtnaldo  and 
acquainted  him,  that  the  Senate  could  not  imagine  the  reafon  of  this  Commotion : 
that  if  it  was  about  the  Bufinefs  of  Cofimo  they  had  no  thoughts  of  recalling  him. 
That  they  never  had  any  Inclination  to  offend  him  j  if  thefe  were  the  Grounds 
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of  their  Jealoufie,  they,  might  afTure  themfelves  if  they  plcas'd  •  co  ne  into  tha 
Palace,  be  civilly  received,  and  readily  gratified  in  their  demands.  Bat  fiir  Words 
would  not  down  with  Rwaldo^  who  tola  them  that  the  way  he  hai)  proposed  to 
aflure  himfelf,  was  by  reducing  the  Senators  to  their  private  Condit  on  ;  and  re- 
forming the  City  to  the  benefit  of  ail  People.  But  it  feldom  h^ippms  that  any 
thing  is  well  done  where  there  is  equality  in  Power,  and  difference  in  Judg* 
ment. 

Ridolfo  Feruzzi  (moved  with  what  the  Citizens  had  faid)  told  them,  that  for  his 
part  he  ask'd  no  more,  hut  that  Cofimo  might  be  kept  out :  that  if  that  were  gi an- 
ted, he  had  his  defigns :  that  he  would  not  fill  the  City  with  Blood,  nor  iinpo(^ 
upon  the  Senate  ^  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  them  if  they  pleas'd,  and  according- 
ly he  marched  with  all  his  Followers  into  the  Palace,  and  was  joyfully  received. 
Rinaldos  flaying  at  St.  Pulinare  ;  pufillanimity  ot  Palla,  and  Rido/fo\  revolt  defeat- 
ed Rinaldo  of  his  Victory,  and  rebated  much  of  the  firll  edge  and  vigor  of  his  Party: 
with  all  which,  the  Pope's  Authority  concurr'd.  Pope  Eugenius^  being  driven  out 
Eugen'mxhtoi  Rome  by  the  People,  was  at  that  time  relident  in  Florence  ;  who  underftanding 

Fope  labours  a  the  Tumult,  and  judging  it  incumbent  upon  his  Office  (if  poifible)  to  appeafe  it, 
he  fent  Giovanni  Vitellejchi  (a  Patriarch  and  great  Friend  of  Rinaldos)  to  de/rre  he 
might  fpeak  with  him,  for  he  had  Authority  and  Intereft  enough  with  the  Senate 
to  fecure  and  content  h  m,  without  Bloodfhed,  or  other  detriment  of  the  Cinz  Mis: 
upon  the  perfuafion  of  his  Friend,  Rinaldo  with  all  his  Squadron  march'd  to  St.  Ma- 
ria A'ovella,  where  the  Pope  lay.  Eugenius  let  him  know  the  promife  tiie  Senate 
had  made  him  to  commit  all  rdff.rences  to  his  determination  ;  and  that  Twhen  th  it 
Arms  were  laid  down)  all  things  (hould  be  ordered,  as  he  pKas'd  to  award.  Ri- 
naldo  obferving  the  coldnefs  of  ^aUa  j  and  the  inconftancy  of  Peruzzi^  and  having 
no  more  Cards  to  play,  caft  himfelf  into  his  Holinefs  his  Arms,  not  doubting  but 
his  Intereft  was  fufficient  to  protedt  him. 

Hereupon  by  the  Pope^s  diredion  notice  was  given  to  Nicolo  Barbadori  and  the 
reft  which  attended  Rinaldo  without,  that  they  Ihould  go  home  and  lay  down 
their  Arms,  for  Rinaldo  was  in  Treaty  with  him  about  a  Peace  with  the  Senile  5 
upon  which  News  they  all  c'isbanded,  and  lai  down  their  Arms.  The  Senate  con- 
tinued their  Treaty  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  ferit 
privately  into  the  Mountains  of  Piftoia  to  raife  Foot,  and  caufing  them  to  joyn 
with  their  own  Forces  and  march  into  Florence  in  the  Night,  they  poffefs'd  them- 
felves of  all  the  Pofls  in  the  City  •,  calVd  the  People  together  into  the  Palace  ^  eredr- 

CofmoTecaWi}.^'^  ^  "ew  Ba'ia  ;  which  the  firft  time  they  met,  reczWd  Cojimo^  and  all  that  wre 
banifh'd  with  him.  And  on  the  contrary  Fadtion,  they  banifh'd  Rinaldo  de  gli 
Albizi,  Ridolfo  Peruzzi,  Nicolo  Barbadori^  Palla  Strozzi^  and  fo  great  a  number 
of  other  Citizens,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  Town  in  Italy  but  had  fome  of  th  iif 
Exiles,  befides  feveral  which  were  banifh'd  into  foreign  Countries.  So  by  this 
and  fuch  Accidents  as  thefe,  Florence  was  impoverifh'd  in  its  Wealth  and  la-*- 
duflry,  as  well  as  Inhabitants.  The  Pope  beholding  the  deftrudion  of  thofe  Meii 
who  by  his  IntercefEon  had  laid  down  their  Arms,  was  much  troubled,  com- 
plained heavily  to  Rinaldo  of  their  Violence,  exhorted  him  to  patience,  and 
to  expedt  fubmilfively  till  his  Fortune  Ihould  turn.  To  whom  Rinaldo  made  thi$ 
Anfwer. 

Rtnaldoh       The  fmaU  confidence  they  had  in  me^  v)ho  ought  to  have  believd  me^  and  the 
Anfwer  to  the      great  confidence  I  had  in  you^  has  been  the  ruin  of  me  and  wy  Party.  But 
1  hold  nry  felf  more  culpable  than  any  body,  for  believing  that  you  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  your  own  Country^    could  keep  me  in  mine.    Of  the  vinffitudesy  ani 
uncertainty  of  Fortune,  I  have  had  experience  enough.    I  have  never  prefum'd  in  its 
Profperity,   and  Adverfity  JhaU  never  dejeS  me  j    knowing  that  when  fhe  pleafes 
Jhe  can  take  about  and  indulge  me  :    If  fhe  continues  her  Severity,  and  never  f mi  leg 
upon  me  more,  1  fhall  not  much  value  it,   efheming  no  great  Happine's  to  live  in 
a  City  where  the  haws  are  of  lefs  Authority,  than  the  Pnjjions  oj  particular  Men, 
Vor  might  I  have  my  choice^   that  fhould  he  my  Country  where  I  may  fecurely  en^ny 
wy  Fortune  and  Frienh  ;  not  that  where  the  fir(}  is  eifi'y  feqwfterd,  ani  the  latter 
to  prrferve  his  own  Ef^ate.  will  forfake  me  in  my  great ef\  Neceljity.     Tn  wife  and  gooi 
Men  ^tis  always  lejs  ungrateful  to  hear  at  a  diftance,  than  to  be  a  Spe^fator  the 
M'feries  of  his  Country  \  and  more  honourable  they  think  to  be  an  honed  Rebel,  than 
afcrvile  Citizen, 

Having 
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Having  faid  thus,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Vope^  and  complaining  often  to  him- 
felf  of  his  own  Counfels,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  Friends,  in  great  Indignation  he 
left  the  City,  and  went  into  Banifhment.  On  the  other  fide,  Cojiim  having  notice 
of  his  Reftauration,  returned  to  Florence^  where  he  was  received  with  no  le^  Often- 
ftation  and  Triumph,  than  if  he  had  obtain'd  fome  extraordinary  Vidory  j  (b 
great  was  the  concourfe  of  People,  and  fo  high  the  demonftration  of  their  Joy, 
that  by  an  unanimous  and  univerfai  Concurrence  he  was  faluted,  The  BenefaUor  of 
the  Feop/e,  and  the  father  of  their  Country. 
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OVER*il^ByTS  in  the  variations  which  mofl:  commonly  hap- 
pen to  them,  "  dip  proceed  from  Otder  to  Confufion,  and  that  Con- 
fufion  afterwards  turns  to  Order  again.  For  Nature  having  fixed 
no  fublunary  Things,,  as  fpoii^as  they  arrive  at  their  achme  and 
perfedtion,  being  capable  cf  no  further  afcent,  of  necefTity  they  de- 
cline. So,  on  the  other  fide,  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  lowefi: 
pitch  of  diforder,  having  no  farther  to  defcend,  they  recoil  again  to 
their  former  perfedtion :  good  Laws  degenerating  into  bad  Cufloms,  and  bad  Cu- 
ftonis  ingendring  good  Laws.  For,  Virtue  begets  Peace ;  Peace  begets  Idlenefs ;  I- 
dlenefs,  Mutiny  ;  and  Mutiny,  Deftrudion :  and  then  vice  verfa^  that  Ruin  begets 
Laws;  thofe  Laws,  Virtue 5  and  Virtue  begets  Honour  and  good  Succefs.  Hence 
it  is.  as  wife  Men  have  obferved,  that  Learning  is  not  fo  ancient  as  Armsj  and  that 
in  all  Provinces  as  well  as  Cities,  there  were  Captains  before  Philofophers,  and  Sol- 
diers before  Scholars.  For  good  and  well-conduftcd  Arms  having  gotten  the  Victory 
at  firft,  and  that  Victory,  Quiet  j  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  Soldier 
could  not  be  depraved  with  a  more  honourable  fort  of  idlenefs,  than  the  defire  of 
Learning  ^  nor  could  idlenefs  be  introduced  into  any  well-governed  City  by  a  more 
bevxitching  and  infinuating  way.  This  was  manifeft  to  Oito  ( when  Diogenes  and 
Carneades  the  Philofophers  were  fcnt  AmbalTadors  from  Athens  to  the  Senate )  who 
obferving  the  Reman  Youth  to  be  much  taken  with  their  Dodtrine,  and  following 
them  up  and  down  with  great  admiration  5  forefeeing  the  ill  confequences  that  honeft 
lazinefs  would  bring  upon  his  Country,  he  obtain'd  a  Law,  that  no  Philofopher 
Ihould  be  admitted  into  Rome.  All  Governments  therefore  do,  by  thefe  means,  fome 
time  or  other  come  to  decay  i,  and  when  once  at  the  loweft,  and  Mens  fufferings 
have  made  them  wifer,  they  rebound  again,  and  return  to  their  firft  Order,  unlels 
they  be  fuppreft,  and  kept  under  by  fome  extraordinary  force. 

Thefe  VicifTitudes  and  Revolutions  ( firft  by  means  of  the  Tufcans^  and  then  of  the 
Komans)  kept  Itaiy  unfettled,  and  rendred  it  fometimes  happy,  and  fomctimes  mifera- 
ble :  and  although  nothing  was  afterwards  ereded  out  of  the  Roman  Ruins,  compara- 
ble to  what  was  before^  (which  neverthelefs  might  have  been  done  with  great  glory 
under  a  virtuous  Prince)  yet  in  fome  of  the  new  Cities  and  Governments,  fuch  fprouts 
o'^  Roman  Virtue  fprung  up^  that  tliough  they  did  not  ufurp  upon  one  another,  yet 
they  lived  fo  amicably  and  orderly  together,  that  they  not  only  defended  them- 
felves,  but  repelled  the  Barbarians. 

Among  thefe  Governments  was  the  F/c'rm/«^j  though  perhaps  inferior  in  circumfe- 
rence 
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rence  ot  Territory,  yet  in  power  and  authority  equal  to  any  of  them :  for  being  feated  in 
the  heart  of  Italy^  rich,  and  ready  upon  all  occafions,  they  defended  themfelves  bravely 
whenever  they  were  in  vaded,or  brought  the  Vidlory  to  their  Allies,where-ever  they  fided. 
If  therefore  by  reafon  of  the  courage  of:  thofe  new  Principalities,  the  Times  were 
not  altogether  quiet  ^  yet  the  feverity  of  the  War  did  not  make  them  infupportable. 
For  that  cannot  be  called  Peace,  where  the  Governments  claih,  and  invade  one  ano- 
ther   nor  that  War,  in  which  no  Men  are  -flain,  no  Towns  pillaged,  nor  no  Govern- 
ments deftroy'd.  The  Wars  of  thofe  Times  were  begun  without  fear  5  carried  on  with- 
out danger  and  concluded  without  detriment.  Infomuch,  that  that  Virtue  which  u- 
fed  to  be  extinguifht  in  other  Provinces,  by  means  of  a  long  Peace,  was  fpent  and  ex- 
haufted  in  Italy  by  the  faintnefs  of  the  War,  as  will  be  more  confpicuous  by  our  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Occurrences  betwixt  1434  and  1494.     In  which  it  will  appear  how,  at 
lenj^th,  a  new  way  was  opened  to  the  excurfions  of  the  Barbarians  ^  and  Italy  relapfed 
into  its  old  Servitude  and  Bondage.    And  if  the  adtions  of  our  Governors,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  be  not  to  be  read  (as  the  aftions  of  our  Anceftors)  with  fo  much  wonder 
and  admiration  of  their  Courage  and  Grandeur.  Yet,  in  other  refpeds  they  may  feem 
as  confiderable,  feeing  how  many  noble  and  great  People  have  been  reftrained,  and 
kept  under  by  their  Arms,  how  weak  and  ill  managed  however.    And  tho'  in  our  de- 
fcription  we  make  no  mention  of  the  fortitude  of  the  Soldier,  the  conduit  of  the  Cap- 
tains, nor  the  love  of  the  Citizen  towards  his  Country  ^  yet  we  (hall  difcover  what  cheats, 
what  cunning,  and  what  arts  were  ufed  by  both  Princes,  Soldiers,  and  Citizens,  to  pre- 
ferve  a  Reputation  which  they  never  deferved.  And  this  perhaps  may  be  as  worthy  our 
knowledge,  as  the  Wifdom  and  Conduit  of  old  ^  for  if  the  Examples  of  Antiquity  do 
teach  us  what  to  follow  •,  our  more  modern  Tranfadtions  will  tell  us  what  to  avoid. 

Italy^  by  thofe  who  commanded  it,  was  reduced  into  fuch  a  Condition,  that  when 
by  agreements  of  the  Princes,  a  Peace  was  made  up,  it  was  prefently  interrupted  by 
thofe  who  had  Arms  in  their  hands :  fo  that  they  neither  gained  honour  by  their  Wars, 
nor  quiet  by  their  Peace.    A  Peace  being  concluded  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and 
the  League  in  the  year  1433,  the  Soldiers  unwilling  to  disband,  turned  the  War  upon  j^,,^ 
the  Church.    Thefe  Soldiers  were  at  that  time  of  two  Fadions,  the  Braccefcan^  and    The  ^Soldi- 
the  Sforze/can  Fadion.    Of  this  latter,  Conte  Francefco,  the  Son  of  Sforza,  was  Cap-     i"  ^''^Jy  di- 
tain;,  the  firft  was  commanded  by  Nicolo  Piccinino^  and  Nico/o  Forte  Braccio.    Xo  ^"§"^1^'^.'?" 

•  •  •  to  two  &  3[*tlCS 

thefe  two  Parties  all  the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  in       joyned  themfelves.    Of  the  two.  The  Duke  o£ 
Sforza\  Party  was  moft  confiderable,  as  well  for  the  courage  of  their  Conte^  as  for  a  Milan  promi- 
promife  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  made  him,  to  give  him  in  Marriage  a  natural  Dangh-  ^"  Daugh- 
ter of  his  called  Madona  Bianca  ^  the  probability  of  which  Alliance  gained  him  great      to  Conw 
Reputation.    After  the  Peace  of  Lfw/'^ir^/);  was  concluded  •,   both  thefe  Parties,  upon 
feveral  pretended  occafions,  turned  their  Arms  againft  Eugenius  the  Pope.  Nicolo 
Forte  Braccio  was  moved  by  an  old  animofity  Braccio  had  always  retained  to  the 
Church.  The  Conte  was  fpurr'd  on  by  his  Ambition.    Nicolo  alTaulted  Rome,  and  the 
Conte  pofTelTed  himfelf  of  la  Marca  ^  whereupon  the  Romans  ( to  evade  the  War  ) 
turned  Eugenius  out  of  Rotne,  who  fled  to  Florence,  though  with  no  little  danger  and 
difficulty.  Being  arrived  there,  upon  confideration  ol  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  that   The  ?ope  in- 
he  was  deferted  by  all  the  Princes,  who  refufed,  upon  his  fcore,  to  take  up  thofe  Arms  vaded,  makes 
again,  which  fo  lately,  and  fo  willingly  they  laid  down  ;  made  his  Peace  with  the  Z-^^^ 
Conte,  and  gave  him  the  Signorie  of  la  Marca^  though  the  Conte  had  added  infolence 
to  his  Ufurpation,  and,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Agents,  dated  them  in  Latin  (as  they  do 
frequently  in  Italy  )  Ex  Girifa/co  nofiro  Firmiano.  invito  Petro  &  Paulo.    But  not  con- 
tented with  the  Grant  of  that  Country,  he  would  needs  be  created  Gonfalon  iereoi  the 
Churchj  and  the  Pope  condefcended  ^  fo  much  did  his  Holinefs  prefer  an  ignominious 
Peace  before  dangerous  War.    The  Conte^  upon  thefe  Terms,  became  a  Friend  to  the 
Pope,  ai^d  converted  his  Arms  againft  Nicolo  Forte  Braccio  •,  betwixt  whom,  for  many 
Months  together,  feveral  accidents  happened  in  the  territory  of  the  Church  ^  fo  that 
which  fide  foever  prevailed,  the  Pope  and  his  Subjeds  fufFered  more  than  thofe  that 
managed  the  War.  At  length,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  an  Agreement 
(in  the  nature  of  a  Truce  )  was  concluded  betwixt  them,  by  which  both  of  them  re- 
mainec  Mafters  of  feveral  Towns  in  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church.  The  War  was  in  this 
manner  extinguifh'd  in  Rome,  but  it  brake  out  again  prefently  in  Romagna,  by  the  means    Wars  in  J^c. 
of  Battifta  da  Canneto,  who  had  caufed  certain  of  the  Family  of  the  Grifoni  in  Bo-  magna, 
•logna  to  be  afialTmated  ^  and  drove  out  the  Pope''%  Governor,  and  many  others  which  he 
fnfpeded  to  be  his  Enemies-,  to  keep  by  Force,  what  he  had  got  by  Surprize,  he  ad- 
drefs  d  himfelf  to  Philippo  for  aid :  and  *^'e  Pope  to  countermine  him,  and  revenge  the 
Injuries  he  had  received,  applied  to  the  Venetian  and  Florentine,    Both  Parties  being 
'&pplied,  there  were  two  great  Armies  in  Romagna  of  a  fudden.   Philips  Auxiliaries 
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were  commanded  by  Nico/o  Ficcinino.    The  Venetian  and  ¥lorenttne,  hj  Gattamelata^ 
and  Nicolo  de  Tolentino.    Not  tar  trom  Iniohi  they  came  to  a  Battle,  in  which  the  Ve^ 
netians  and  Vlorentines  were  defeated  ^  and  Kico/o  da  Tolerfii/t^-Senx.  Prifoner  to  the 
Duke,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days,  either  by  Poifon  or  Grit^f.  The  Duke  being  either 
inipoverifhed  by  the  War,  or  apprehending  this  Vidory  would  quiet  the  League,  fol- 
lowed not  his  advantage,  but  gave  the  Vopc  and  his  Confederates  opportunity  to  re- 
Fnn.sforia  cruit  y  who  choofing  ihtConte  Yrancefco  for  their  General,  they  fent  him  to  AxwtYorte. 
Genera]  oUht  Braccio  out  of  the  Lands  of  the  Church  ^  and  to  try  if  they  could  put  an  end  to  that 
Pope's  League.  }^2ir  which  they  had  begun  in  favour  of  the  Fope.    The  Romans  feeing  his  Holinefs  in 
the  Field  again,  and  his  Army  confiderable,  they  defired  to  be  reconciled  ^  and,  hav- 
ing concluded  the  Terms,  they  received  a  Governor  from  him.    Among  other  Towns, 
Nicolo  Forte  Braccio  had  pofTefled  himfelf  of  Fiboli^  Montefiafconi^  the  City  of  Oiflello, 
and  Afcefi :  not  being  able  to  keep  the  Field,  Nicole  was  retreated  into  this  latter 
Town,  and  befieged  by  the  Conte..   The  Siege  proving  long,  by  the  bravenefs  of  Nico- 
los  defence,  the  Duke  began  to  caft  about,  and  confider,  he  muft  either  hinder  the 
League  from  carrying  the  Town,  or  look  to  himfelf  as  foon  as  it  was  taken.    To  give 
the  Conte  therefore  diverfion,  he  commanded  Nicolo  Piccinino,  by  the  way  to  Romagna^ 
to  pafs  into  Tufcany  :  whereupon,  the  League  judging  the  defence  oilufcany  of  more 
imporrance  than  the  reducing  of  Afcefi^  they  lent  to  the  Conte  to  flop  Ficcimno\  paf- 
fage,  who  was  at  that  time  with  his  Army  at  Furli.   Upon  thefe  (J>rders  the  Conte 
raifed  his  Siege,  and  marched  with  his  Forces  to  Cefena^  having  left  the  War  of  la 
Marca^  and  the  care  of  his  own  Affairs  to  the  management  of  his  Brother  hione, 
Whilft  Ficcinino  was  labouring  to  pafs,  and  Francefco  to  obftrudt  him,  Nicolo  Forte 
Braccio  fell  upon  Lione^  and  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  took  him  Prifoner,  plunder- 
ed his  People,  and  following  his  blow,  took  feveral  Tov/ns  in  la  Marca  at  the  fame  ei- 
curfion.  This  News  was  very  unwelcome  to  the  Conte,  who  gave  all  his  own  Country 
for  loft-,  neverthelefs,  leaving  part  of  his  Army  to  confront  P/ra-^//;^?,  he  marched  him- 
felf againfi:  Forte  Braccio  with  the  reft,  forcM  him  to  an  Engagement,  and  beat  him. 
In  which  defeat  Forte  Braccio  was  hurt,  taken  Prifoner,  and  died  of  his  wounds. 
This  Victory  recover'd  all  that  Nicolo  Forte  Braccio  had  taken  from  him ;  and  forced 
twrxc*^\he"        Duke  of  Milan  to  defire  a  Peace,  which  he  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  Nicola 
League  and      ^ft^t  Marquefs  of  Ferrara^  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Towns  which  the  Duke 
the  Duke.     had  got  in  Romagna  fhould  be  reftored  ^  and  his  Forces  withdrawn  into  homhardy  ;  and 
Battifta  da  Caneto  (as  its  happens  to  thofe  who  owe  their  Dominion  to  the  Courage  or 
Power  of  other  People)  as  foon  as  the  Duke's  Forces  were  drawn  off,  defpairing  to  re- 
main in  Bologna  upon  his  own  Legs  ^  quitted  the  Town,  and  left  it  to  re-admit  its  old 
Governor  Antonio  Bentivogli,  who  was  chief  of  the  contrary  Party. 

All  thefe  Things  fucceeded,  during  the  banifhment  of  Cofimo  ;  upon  whofe  return, 
thofe  Perfons  who  were  aftive  in  his  Refl:auration,  and  thofe  who  had  fuffer'd  more 
than  ordinarily  before,  concluded  (without  regard  to  any  body  elfe)  to  fecure  them- 
felves  of  all  the  Offices  in  the  State.  The  Senate  which  fucceeded  for  the  Months  of 
November  and  December,  not  fatisfied  with  what  their  Predeceffors  had  done  in  favour 
of  their  Party  ;  they  lengthned  the  time,  changed  the  Places  of  feveral  which  were  ba- 
niflied,  and  fent  many  new  ones  into  banifhment  after  them.  The  Citizens  were  que- 
ftioned  and  molefled,  not  only  for  their  inclinations  to  the  Parties,  but  for  theirWealth, 
their  Relations,  and  private  Correfpondencies.  And,  had  this  Profcription  proceeded 
to  Blood,  it  had  been  as  bad  zsOSaviano's,  or  Silla's:  nor  was  it  altogether  without  j 
for  Antonio  di  Bernardo  was  behadeded,  and  four  other  Citizens,  (of  which  Zanobi  Bel 
Vratelli,  and  Cojimo  Barbadori  were  two)  who  having  efcaped  out  of  their  Dominions, 
;,and  being  gotten  ioVenice  ;  theVenetians  (valuing  C?//w<3'sFriendfhip  before  their  own 
Honour  and  Reputation)  caufed  them  to  be  fecured,  fent  them  Prifoners  home-,  where 
they  were  moft  unworthily  put  to  Death.  However,  that  Example  gave  great  advan- 
tage to  Cofimo\  Party,  and  great  terror  to  the  adverfe  ^  when  it  was  confidered  that  fo 
potent  a  Republick  fliould  fell  its  Liberty  to  the  Vlorentines,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be 
done  not  lo  much  in  kindnefs  to  Cofimo,  as  to  revive  and  incenfe  the  Fadions  in  Flo- 
rence-, and  by  engaging  them  in  Blood,  to  render  the  animofities  in  that  City  irrecon- 
cilable, the  Venetians  bemg  jealous  of  no  other  obftrudfion  to  their  Greatnefs,  but  the 
Union  of  thofe  Parties,  Having  pillaged  and  banifhed  all  fuch  as  were  Enemies,  or 
fufpeded  to  be  fo  to  the  State,  they  applied  themfelves  to  carefs  and  oblige  new  Perfons 
New  Ordi-  to  corroborate  their  Party  ^  reftored  the  Family  of  the  Alberti,  and  whoever  dfe  had 
nances  in  Flo-  been  proclaimed  Rebel  to  his  Country.  All  the  Grandees  (except  fome  few)  were  re- 
rtnce.  duced  into  the  popular  Rank  ;  the  Eflates  of  the  Rebels  they  fold  to  one  another  for  a 

•fong.  After  which,  tliey  fortified  themfelves  with  new  Laws,  new  Magiftrates,  and  new 
^El«dions,  pulling  out  fuch  as  they  thought  their  Enemies,  and  filling  the  Purfes  with 
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the  names  of  their  Friends.  But,  admonifhed  by  the  rum  of  their  Friends ;  and  think- 
ing not  enough  for  the  fecurity  of  their  Government,  to  make  the  Imborfation  as  they 
pleas'd  ^  they  contrived,  that  all  Officers  of  Life  and  Death  ihould  be  created  out  of 
the  chief  of  their  Party  •,  and  that  the  Perfons  who  were  to  overfee  the  Imborfations, 
and  the  new  Squittini,  fhould  ("with  the  Senators)  have  power  to  create  them.  To 
the  Eight  of  the  Guards,  they  gave  authority  of  Life  and  Death.  They  decreed,  that 
the  baniihed  Perfons  fhouid  not  return  (though  the  time  of  their  Banifhment  was  ex- 
pired) till  leave  given  them  by  fcur  and  thirty  oi  the  Senate  and  the  Colleges,  when 
their  whole  number  amounted  but  to  thirty  and  feven.  They  made  it  criminal  to 
write,  or  receive  Letters  from  them  :  every  word,  every  /jgn,  every  motion  that  was 
unpleafing  to  the  Governors,  was  punifh'd  feverely and  if  any  one  remained  fufpedl- 
ed  who  had  efcaped  thefe  Injuries,  they  loaded  him  with  new  Duties  and  Impofitionsj 
till,  in  a  fliort  time,  they  had  cleared  the  City  of  their  Enemies,  and  fecured  the  Go- 
vernment to  themfelves.  However  that  they  might  want  no  Ailiftance  from  abroad, 
and  intercept  it  fr-om  fuch  as  Ihould  defign  againfl:  them  ;  they  enter'd  into  League 
with  the  ?ope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

Things  being  in  this  pofture  in  Y'lorence,  Giovanna  Queen  of  Naples  died,  and,  by 
Will,  made  Rtmeri  d' Angio  her  Heir.  Alphonfo,  King  ot  Arragon^  was  at  that  time  in 
Sicily,  and  having  good  Intereft  with  many  of  the  Nob.lity  of  that  Kingdom,  he  pre- 
pared to  poflefs  it.    The  Neapolitans  and  feveral  others  of  the  Lords  were  favourers  of 
Rinieri.    The  Fope  had  no  mind  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  fhould  have  it,  hut 
would  willingly  have  governed  by  a  Deputy  of  his  own.    In  the  mean  time  Alphonfo 
arrived  outlof  Sicily,  and  was  received  by  the  Duke  o{SeJ]ai  where  he  entertained 
certain  Princes  into  his  pay,  with  defign  (having  Capua  in  his  pofTeffion,  which  was 
governed  at  that  time,  in  his  name,  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto)  to  torce  the  Neapolitans 
to  his  Will.    Wherefore  he  fent  his  Army  againfl:  Caietta^  which  was  defei-ded  by  a 
Garrifon  of  Neapolitans.    Upon  this  Invafion,  the  Neapolitans  AQm^-nd^A  alhftance  of 
Fhilip-^  who  recommended  the  Enterprizeto  the  People  of  Genoa  j  the  Genoe/es  not  on- 
ly to  gratifie  the  Duke,  who  was  their  Prince,  but  to  preferve  the  Goods  and  Eifeds 
which  they  had  at  that  time  both  in  Naples,  dnd  Caiette,  rigg'd  out  a  fi:rong  Fleet  im- 
mediately.   Alphonfo  having  news  of  their  Preparations,  reinforc'd  himfelf,  went  in 
Perfon  againft  the  Genoe/es^  and  coming  to  an  Engagement  with  them  of  the  Ifland  of 
Fontus,  he  was  beaten,  taken  Prifoner,  (with  feveral  other  Princes)  and  prefented  by 
the  Genoe/es  into  the  hands  of  Duke  Philip.    This  Vidtory  alfoniihed  all  the  Princes  Akhnfo 
of  Italy,  who  had  any  apprehenfion  of  the  Power  of  Philip,  believing  it  would  give  him  broughc  Pri- 
opportunity  to  make  himfelf  Maflier  of  all :  but  he  (fo  difterejit  are  the  Jadgmenrs  ot  p"^^.^°  "  ^ 
Men)  took  his  meafures  quite  contrary.    Alphonfo  was  a  wife  and  prudent  Prmce,  and 
as  foon  as  he  had  convenience  of  difcourfing  with  Philip,  remonftrated  to  him  how 
much  he  was  miflaken  in  fiding  with  Rini^ri ;  for  that  aflurerly,  having  made  himfelf 
King  of  Naples,  he  would  endeavour,  with  all  his  Power,  to  bring  Milan  in  fubjedlion  to 
the  Vrench,  that  his  Afliftance  might  be  near  him,  and  that  upon  any  D  Ifrefs,  he  might 
not  be  put  to  it  to  force  a  way  for  his  Supplies  ^  nor  was  there  any  way  to  do  it  fo  ef- 
ftttual,  as  by  ru'ning  hi  n,  and  introducing  the  French.    That  the  contrary  would 
happen  by  making  A'phnnfo  Prince^  for  then,  having  no-body  to  fear  but  the  French^ 
•he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  love  and  carefs  the  Duke  above  any  body,  in  whofe  Power  it 
would  be  to  give  his  Enemies  a  paffage  •,  by  which  mi  ans  Alphonfo  fhould  have  the 
Title,  but  the  Power  and  Authority  would  remain  in  Vuke  Philip :  inlomuch,  that  it 
imported  the  Duke  much  more  than  himfelf,  to  confider  the  Dangers  of  one  fide,  with 
the  Advantage's  oc  the  other,  unlefs  he  dffired  more  to  fatisfie  his  Paifion  than  to  fe- 
cure  his  State*    For,  as  by  that  way  he  would  continue  free  and'independent ;  by  the 
(Other,  ( lying  betwixt  two  powerful  Princes)  he  would  lofe  his  State  quite,  or  living  in 
perpetual  apprehenfion,  be  a  Slave  to  them  both.    Thefe  Words  wrought  fo  much  up- 
on the  Duke,  that,  changing  his  defigns,  he  fet  Alphonfo  at  liberty,  fent  him  back  to 
Genoa,  and  from  thence  into  t^he  Kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  landed  at  Caiettay 
whitii  upon  the  news  of  his  enlargement,  had  been  feiz'd  by  fome  Lords  of  his  Party. 
'The  Gcnoefes  (underffanding  how,  without  any  regard  to  them,  the  Duke  had  dif- 
"chargt-  the  King;  and,  confidering  with  themfelves,  that  of  all  their  Danger  and  Ei- 
penre,  bp  had  ingroffed  the  Honour,  impropriated  the  Thanks  of  the  King  s  Inlarge- 
men*:,  and  left  them  nothing;  but  his  Regrate  and  Indignation  for  having  defeated  and 
'takfn  him  Priloner)  were  highly  diffatisfied  with  the  Duke. 

In  the  City  of  Genoa,  when  it  has  the  free  eiercife  of  its  Liberty  by  the  free  Suffrages    xhe  Doge 
ofthePeople,  aChief  ischofen,  which  they  call  their  D^j^i?;  not  with  the  abfolutePow-  and  hi  Aitho- 
er  of  a  Prince,  to  determine  arbitrarily  of  any  thing-,  but  topurpofe  and  recommend  "ty  inCfoM, 
what  is  to  be  debated  and  refolved  upon  by  the  Magiflrates  in  the  Council.    In  the 
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fame  City  there  are  many  Noble  Families  fo  mighty  and  potent,  they  are  not  without 
difficulty  to  be  brought  to  any  obedience  to  the  Magiftrate.  Ol  all  thofe  Familes,  the 
Tregoft  and  Adorni  are  moft  powerful  and  wealthy ;  and  from  them  fpring  all  the 
Divifions  of  the  City,  and  all  the  contempt  of  the  Laws  j  for  differing  perpetually  a- 
mong  themfelves,  and  pretending  both  to  the  Dogejhip  j  they  are  not  contented  to 
f  have  it  fairly  decided,  but  came  many  times  to  blows ;  by  which  as  one  is  fet  up,  the 

other  is  always  deprefTed  and  fometimes  it  falls  out,  that  that  Party  which  is  over- 
power'd,and  unable  to  carry  that  Office  otherwife,  calls  in  foreign  Airifiance,and  profli- 
tutes  that  Government,which  they  cannot  enjoy  themfelves,to  the  dominion  of  a  Stranger. 

By  this  means  it  comes  often  to  pafs,  that  they  who  have  the  Government  in  Lom- 
bard)/^ have  the  command  of  Genoa  likewife ;  as  it  happened  at  the  time  when  Alphon- 
fo  was  taken  Prifoner.  Among  the  principal  Citizens  of  Genoa,  who  caufed  that  City 
IfAmfco  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  francifco  Sp'mola  was  one  j  who  not  long 
SpinoU.  aftei-  he  ^^^j  been  very  adtive  to  enflave  his  Country,  became  fufpedted  to  the  Duke 
(as  it  often  happens  in  thofe  Cafes)  Francifco  being  highly  dilTatisfied,  left  the  Town  j 
and  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  Exile,  had  his  refidence  at  Caietta  j  being  there  at  that 
time  when  the  Engagement  was  with  Alphonfo^  and  having  behav'd  himfelf  very  well 
in  it  j  he  prefumed  he  had  again  merited  fo  much  favour  from  the  Duke,  as  to  be  per- 
mitted to  live  quietly  in  Genoa:  but  finding  the  Duke's  Jealoufie  to  continue,  (as  not 
believing  he,  that  had  betray 'd  his  Country,  could  ever  be  true  to  him)  he  relolved  to 
try  a  new  Experiment,  to  reftore  his  Country  to  its  Liberty,  and  himfelf  to  his  Ho- 
nour and  Security  at  once^  believing  no  remedy  could  be  adminiftred  fo  properly  to 
his  fellow-Citizens,  as  by  the  fame  hand  which  gave  them  their  Wound.  Obferving 
therefore  the  general  Indignation  againft  the  Dake  for  having  delivered  the  Kmg  j  he 
concluded  it  a  convenient  time  to  put  his  Defigns  in  execution;  and  accordmgly  he 
communicated  his  Refolutions  vvlth  certain  Perfons,  which  he  had  fome  confidence 
were  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  encouraged  them  to  follow  him.  It  happened  to  be 
St.  John  Baptift's  Day  (which  is  a  great  Feflival  in  that  City)  when  An/mine^  a  new 
Governor,  fent  them  from  the  Duke,  made  his  Entry  into  Genoa,  Being  entred  into 
the  Town  in  the  Company  of  Op'cino  ( his  Predeceffor  in  the  Government )  and  other 
confiderable  Citizens,  Francijco  Spinola  thought  it  no  time  to  protraft,  but  running 
forth  Armed  into  the  Streets,  with  fuch  as  were  before  privy  to  his  Defign,  he  drew 
them  up  in  the  Piazza  before  his  Houfe,  and  cry'd  out,  Liberty^  Liberty.  'Tis  not  to  be 
imagined  with  what  alacrity  the  People  and  Citizens  ran  to  him  at  that  very  name;  in- 
fomuch,  that  if  any  out  of  Intereft  or  other  Coniideration,  retain'd  anAffedlion  for  the 
Duke,  they  were  fo  far  from  having  time  to  arm,  and  make  defence,  they  had  fcarce 
leifure  to  efcape.  Ari/mino,  with  fome  of  the  Genoefes  of  his  Party,  fled  into  the  Ca- 
file  which  was  kept  for  the  Duke.  Opicino  prefuming  he  might  get  thither,  fi^d  to- 
wards the  Palace,  where  he  had  2000  Men  at  his  command,  with  which  hefuppofed  he 
might  not  only  be  able  to  fecure  himfelf,  but  to  animate  the  People  to  a  defence;  but 
he  reckoned  without  his  Hoft^  for,  befor^  he  could  reach  it,  he  wasknock'd  on  the 
Head,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Multitude,  and  his  Members  dragg'd  about  the  Streets. 
GmA  reco-  After  this  iheGenoeJes  having  put  themfelves  under  new  Magiftrates  and  Officers  of 
vers  its  Liber-  their  own,  the  Caftle  and  all  other  Pofis  which  were  kept  for  the  Duke,  were  reduced,  and 
^y*  the  City  perfectly  freed  from  its  dtpendance  on  the  Duke.  Thefe  things  thus  managed, 

tho'  at  firft  they  gave  the  Princes  of  Italy  occafion  to  apprehend  the  growing  Greatnefs  of 
the  Duke,  yet,  now  obferving  their  conclufion,  they  did  not  defpair  of  being  able  to 
curb  him;  and  therefore,  notwithiianding  their  late  League  with  him,  theF/orentines 
Venetians  and  Genoefes  made  a  new  one  among  themfelves.  "Whereupon  Rinaldo  ie  gli  Al- 
hizi^  and  the  other  chief  Floretine  Exiles,  feeing  the  face  of  Affairs  alter  d,  and  all  things 
tending  toConfufion,  they  conceiv'd  hopesof  perfuading  theDuke  to  a  War  againfl  F/i>- 
rence,  and  going  upon  that  defign  to  Milan,  Rinaldo  accofted  the  Duke  as  followeth : 
R  'mnWi       If  we,  who  have  been  former 'y  your  Enemies,  do  now  with  con^ienct  fupplicate  your 
Ontionto  the  Aj^jiance  for  our  return  into  our  own  Country-^  neither  your  Highne/s,  nor  any  body 
Duke  oiMiUn.  gij^^  ^^^^  con  Ciders  the  Frogrefs  of  humane  Affairs^  and  the  volubility  of  Fortune)  ought  at 
to  be  fur  prized,  feeing  both  of  our  pafs  id  and  pre  fent  A&ions,  oj  what  tue  have  done 
formerly  to  your  felf,  and  of  what  we  intend  now  to  our  Country,  we  can  give  a  clear 
and  a  reaf enable  Account.    No  good  Man  will  reproach  another  for  defending  bis  Country, 
which  Wciy  foever  he  defends  it.    Nor  was  it  ever  our  thoughts  to  injure  you^  but  to  pre- 
ferve  our  Country    which  will  be  evident,  if  you  confider  how  in  the  greateft  ftream  of 
our  Vt^ories  and  Succefs,  we  no  fooner  found  y(^ur  Highnefs  difpos^d  to  a  Feace,  but  we 
readily  embraced  it,  and  purfued  it  with  wore  eagernefs  than  your  felf :  fo  that  as  yet  we 
are  not  confciom  to  our  f elves  of  any  thing  that  may  make  us  doubt  of  your  Favour. 
Neither  can  our  Country.,  in  juflice,  complain^  that  we  are  now  prejjing  and  importuning 
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your  Highnefs  to  employ  thofe  Arms  againf}  it,  when  we  have  ohflinately  opposed  them 
before,  in  its  defence :  for  that  Countiy  ought  equally  to  be  beloved  by  all  which  k  equally 
indulgent  to  all ;  and  not  that,  which  defpijing  the  reft,  advances  and  admires  only  a  fevi. 
JSJo-body  maintains  it  unlawful  in  all  Q/Jes  to  bear  Arms  againji  one's  Country.  Cities  are 
mix'd  Bodies^  yet  have  they  their  refemblance  with  natural  Bodies;  and,  ajf  in  thef'e,  mojty 
Difeafes  grow  which  are  not  to  be  curd  without  violence :  fo  in  the  other,  many  times 
fuch  Inconveniences  arife,  that  a  charitable  and  good  Citizen  would  be  more  criminal  to 
leave  it  infirm,  than  to  cure  it,  though  with  Amputation,  and  the  lofs  of  fame  of  its 
Members.  What  greater  Diftemper  can  befal  a  Folitick  Body  than  Servitude  ^  And  what 
more  proper  Remedy  can  be  applied  than  that  which  will  certainly  remove  it :  Wars  are 
juft,  when  they  are  neceffary  ;  and  Arms  are  charitable  when  there  is  no  other  hopes  left 
to  obtain  Juftice.    1  know  not  what  Necefiiy  can  be  greater  than  ours  ;  nor  what  A^  of 
Charity  more  commendable,  than  to  wreft  our  Country  out  of  the  Jai^s  of  Slavery.  Our 
Caufe  then  being  both  juft  and  charitable,  ought  not  to  be  flighted,  either  by  tfs,  or  your 
Highnefs,  though  it  were  only  in  Compajfion.    But  your  Highnefs  hM  your  particular 
provocation  befides;  the  Florentines  having  had  the  Confidence,  after  a  Peace folemnly  . 
concluded  with  you,  to  enter  into  a  new  League  with  the  G^notits  your  Rebels  ;  fo  thai 
if  our  Prayers  and  Condition  fhould  be  unable^  your  oim  jujl  Indignation  and  Refentment 
Jhould  wove  you,  efpecially  feeing  the  Enterprise  fo  eafie.    Let  not  their  pads' d  Carriage 
difcourage  you,  you  have  feen  their  Power  and  R.efoluiion  to  defend  themjelves  formerly  j 
hid  both  of  them  were  rcafonably  to  be  apprehended,  were  they  the  fame  now  as  they 
have  been.    But  you  will  find  them  quite  contrary;  for,  what  Strength,  what  Wealth,  can 
he  expe^ed  in  a  City  which  ha^  lately  exploded  the  great efl  part  of  Us  rich  and  induftriou.t 
Men  ?  What  Qbftinacy  or  Rcfolution  can  he  apprehended  in  a  People  which  are  divided, 
and  at  Enmity  among  themf elves  ?  Which  Enmity  is  the  caufe  that  that  very  Treafure 
tobich  is  left,  cannot  now  be  employed  fo  well  as  it  formerly  was  ;  for  Men  do  chear fully 
iisburfe,  when  they  fee  it  is  for  t  he  Honour  and  Security  of  their  Country hoping,  that 
Peace  may  reprize,  what  the  War  has  devoured.    But  when  m  War  and  Peace  they  find 
ihemfelves  equally  opprcffed;  and  under  a  necejfiiy  in  the  one.  of  enduring  the  Outrages 
of  their  Enemies ;  and  in  the  other,  of  truckling  to  the  Infolencies  of  their  Friends;  AV 
tody  will  fupply  or  Advance  one  i'arthing  towards  its  Relief :  and  the  People  fuffer 
more  many  times  by  the  Avarice  of  their  Yriends,  than  by  the  Rapacity  of  their  Enemies  ; 
for  in  this  laft  Cafe  they  have  hopes  feme  time  or  other  to  fee  an  end  of  it  •  but  in  the 
other  they  are  defperatc.    In  your  lajl  War  you  took  up  Arms  a^amft  an  in  tire  and  uni' 
ted  City ;  in  this,  you  have  to  do  only  with  a  Remnant.    Then,  you  attempted  upon  the 
L,iberty  of  the  City  ;  now,  you  will  endeavour  to  reftore  it :  Anil  it  is  not  to  be  feared, 
that  in  fuch  difparity  of  Caufes,  the  Ejfe[fs  fhould  be  the  fvne.    Nay,  rather  your  Vi- 
flory  is  certain,  and  what  Advantage  and  Corroboration  that  will  be  to  your  own  State, 
is  eafily  judged;  having  Tufcany  obliged  to  you  thereby,  and  readier  to  ferve you  in  any 
of  your  Defigns,  thanMWm  it  felf.    So  that,  though  formerly  this  acqueji  would  have 
been  lookd  upon  cts  Ufivpation  and  Violence;  it  will  be  now  efteemed  an  high  piece'  of 
Juf\ice  and  Charity.    Suffer  not  therefore  this  opportunity  to  pafs,  and  be  fure,  ij your 
other  Enterprizes  againji  this  City  have  produced  nothing  but  Expence,  Difficulty  and 
Dijhonour  ;  this  will  make  you  amends,  and  with  great  cafe,  turn  to  your* great  Honour 
and  Advantage. 

The  Duke  needed  not  many  "Words  to  excite  him  againfl:  the  Florentines ;  he  had 
an  hereditary  Quarrel  to  them,  which  (befides  the  blindnefs  of  his  Ambition)  did  al- 
ways provoke  him,  and  now  more  than  ordinarily,  upon  occafion  of  their  new  League 
with  the  Genoefes.  However  the  Expences  and  Dangers  he  had  formerly  pafs'd,  the 
memory  of  his  late  Defeat,  and  the  vanity  and  ill-grounded  hopes  of  tlie  Exiles,  dif- 
couraged  him  quite.  The  Duke,  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  Rebellion  in  Genoa,  (ent 
'Nicolo  Piccinino,:with  what  Forces  he  had  and  could  get  together,  towards  that  City, 
to  recover  it,  if  poiiible,  before  the  Citizens  ihould  have  composed  themfelves,  or  put 
the  Government  iiito  order ;  prefuming  much  upon  the  Caftle  which  ftood  out  for  him. 
And  though  Nicolo  drove  the  Genoefes  up  into  the  Mountains,  and  took  from  them 
the  Vale  of  Pozivori,  where  they  had  fortified  themfelves ;  yet  he  found  fo  much  diffi- 
culty afterwards,  (though  he  had  beat  them  into  the  Town)  that  he  was  forc'd  to  draw 
off.  Whereupon  at  the  infligation  of  the  Exiles,  he  receiv'd  Orders  from  the  Duke, 
that  he  (hould  attack  theni  on  the  Eafl:-fide  of  the  River,  and  make  what  Devaftations 
he  could  in  their  Country  towards  Pifa  ;  fuppofing  that  by  the  fuccefs  of  this  Expedi- 
tion, he  ftiould  be  able  to  judge  from  time  to  time  what  Courfe  he  was  to  fteer.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  thefe  Orders,  Nicolo  affaulted  Serezana,  and  took  it ;  and  then  having 
done  much  mifchief  in  thofe  Parts  to  alarm  the  Florentines,  he  marched  towards 
lAtcca,  giving  out,  he  would  pafs  that  wav  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  to  aifift  the 
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King  of  Aragon.  Pope  Eugenius,  upon  thefe  new  Accidents,  departed  from  Florence 
to  Bologna^  where  he  propofed  and  negotiated  an  Accommodation  betwixt  the  Duke 
and  the  League  ^  reprefenting  to  the  Duke,  that  if  he  would  not  comply,  he  would 
be  forc'd  to  part  vyith  the  Conte  francefco  to  the  League  5  for  Yrancefco  being  his 
Cpnfederate,  was  at  that  time  under  his  Pay.  But,  though  his  Holinefs  took  much 
pains  in  the  buJfinefs,  that  Treaty  came  to  nothings  for  the  Duke  would  not  cojifent, 
unlefs  Genoa  were  reftored  •,  and  the  League  were  as  obftinate  to  have  it  remain  free  5 
fo  that  all  Parties  growing  diffident  of  the  Peace,  each  of  them  began  to  make  provi- 
Hon  for  War.  Nicolo  Viccinino  being  arrived  at  Lucca^  the  Florentines  began  to  ap- 
prehend new  Troubles,  caufed  Keri  di  Gino  to  march  with  all  fpeed  into  the  Country 
of  'Bifa,  and  obtained  of  the  Fope  that  Conte  Francejco  might  join  with  him,  and 
their  united  Forces  take  their  Poft  before  St.Gonda :  Ficcinino  being  at  Lucca,  defired 
a  Pafport  to  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  and  being  denied,  he  threatned  to  force 
it.  The  Armies  and  Officers  were  of  equal  number  and  eminence  j  fo  that  neither 
lide  being  over-forward  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  Battle,  by  reafon  of  the  extraordinary 
coldnels  of  the  Weather,  (it  being  in  December)  they  lay  by  one  another  feveralday« 
without  any  Adtion  at  all.  The  firft  that  moved  was  Nicolo  Ficcinino  ;  who  was 
inform'd,  that  if  in  the  Night  he  aifaulted  Vico  Fijano^  he  fhould  eafily  carry  it. 
'Nicolo  atteilipted  it  •,  but  failing  of  his  defign,  he  plunder'd  the  Country  about  itj 
and  burn'd  the  Town  of  S.  Giovanni  alia  Vena. 

This  Enterprize  (though  for  themoft  part  ineffedlual )  encouraged  A^/V^'^ to proce^R 
neverthelefs  •,  efpecially,  obferving  that  the  Conte  and  Neri  ftir  d  not  to  molefl  him ; 
thereupon  he  affaulted  St.  Maria  in  CajleUo  and  Filetto^  and  took  them  both :  nor  did 
the  Florentine  Army  move  for  all  that :  not  that  the  Conte  was  afraid  to  come  forth, 
but  becaufe  the  Magiftrates  in  Florence  out  of  refpedt  to  the  Fope^  who  was  mediating 
a  Peace)  had  not  as  yet  refolved  upon  the  War  :  and  that  which  was  but  Prudence 
in  the  Florentines^  being  interpreted  Fear  by  the  Enemy,  they  took  Courage,  and 
with  all  the  Forces  they  could  make,  fate  down  before  Barga.  The  news  of  that 
Siege  caufed  the  Florentines  to  lay  afide  all  Compliments  and  Refpedt  j  and  to  refolve 
not  only  to  relieve  Barga^  but  to  invade  the  Country  of  the  Luccheji.  Whereupon  the 
Conte  marching  direftly  againfl:  Nicolo,  and  giving  Battle  to  force  him  from  the  Siege, 
he  worfted  his  Army,  and  made  him  draw  off:  theVenetians  in  the  mean  time  per- 
ceiving the  Duke  had  broke  the  League,  fent  Giovan  Francejco  da  Gonzague  their  Gene- 
ral, with  an  Army  as  fer  as  Chiaradadda,  who  fpoiling  the  Duke's  Country,  conftrain- 
ed  him  to  call  back  Nicolo  Ficcinino  out  of  Tufcany.  Which  Revocation,  with  the 
Viftory  they  had  lately  obtained  againfi;  Nicolo,  encouraged  the  Florentines  to  art 
Expedition  againfl:  Lucca,  and  gave  them  great  hopes  of  Succefs :  in  which  they  car- 
ried themfelves  without  either  fear  or  refpedl,  feeing  the  Duke  (who  was  the  only  Per- 
fon  they  apprehended  )  imploy'd  by  the  Venetians  j  and  the  Luccheji^  by  having,  as 
it  were,  received  their  Enemies  into  their  Houfes,  and  given  them  caufe  to  in- 
vade them,  had  left  themfelves  no  grounds  to  complain. 
1457.  In  April  therefore,  in  the  Year  I4?7,  the  Conte  march'd  with  his  Army  ;  and  be- 
fore he  would  fall  upon  any  thing  of  the  Enemy 'sj  he  addrefs'd  himfelf  to  the  recove- 
ry of  what  hjfd  been  loft,  and  accordingly  he  reduced  S.  Maria  de  CafteUo,  and  what- 
ever elfe  had  been  taken  by  Ficcinino.  Then  advancing  againfl:  the  Luccheji,  he  fate 
down  before  Camajore ;  whofe  Garrifon  and  Inhabitants  (though  well  enough  alfeited 
to  their  Lord)  being  more  influenced  by  the  terror  of  an  Enemy  at  hand,  than  their 
Fidelity  to  their  Friends  afar  off,  furrender'd  immediately  j  after  which,  he  took 
Majja  and  Serazan  with  the  fame  dexterity  and  reputation  5  and  then,  turning  his 
Army  towards  Lucca  in  the  Month  of  May^  he  deftroy'd  their  Corn,  burn'd  their 
Villages,  ftubb'd  up  their  Vines,  and  their  Fruit-trees,  drove  away  their  Cattle,  and 
omitted  nothing  of  Outrage  and  Inhofpitality  that  is  or  can  be  committed  by  Soldiers* 
The  Lucchefi  feeing  themfelves  abandon'd  by  the  Duke,  and  unable  to  defend  their 
Country,' retir'd  into  the  Town,  where  they  intrench'd  and  fortified  fo  well,  that  they 
did  not  doubt  (by  reafon  of  their  Numbers  within  )  but  to  be  able  to  make  it  good 
for  fome  time,  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Their  only  fear  was  of  the  Unconftancy 
of  the  People,  who  being  weary  of  the  Siege,  would  probably  confider  their  own  pri- 
vate Danger  before  the  Liberty  of  their  Country,  and  force  them  to  fome  ignominious 
Accord.  Whereupon,  to  encourage  them  to  a  vigorous  Defence,  they  were  called  to- 
gether into  the  Market-place,  and  on«  of  the  wifeft  and  graveft  of  the  Citizens  fpake 
to  them  as  followeth. 

Th€  Speech    J"^^  ^^"^^  ^fi^"  heard,  andtnujl  needs  underftand,  that  things  done  of  necejjity,  are 
of  a  Citizen  neither  to  he  praifed,  nor  condemned.    If  therefore  you  accufe  jts  of  having  drawn  thii 
''^"\  ^'^  ^^^^  ^J^^^  y^^-i  h  (titer taining  the  Dukis  Force s.,  and  [uffe ring  them  to  ajfaultyou  5  yoa 
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arf  highly  tmdakcn.  Ton  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ancient  and  inveterate  Hatred  the 
Florentines  bear  you ;  Jo  that  'tis  not  any  injury  in  you^  nor  any  Rejentment  in  them^ 
but  your  Weaknejs  and  their  Ambition  which  has  provoked  them  j  the  (ir/i  giving  them 
hopes,  the  other  impatience  to  opprefs  ycu.  Do  not  think  that  any  Kindnefs  of  yours 
can  divert  them  from  that  dcfire  ^  nor  any  Injury  of  yours  provoke  them  to  be  vior/e^ 
"Tis  tJyeir  Biifinefs  therefore  to  rob  you  of  your  Liberty  'tis  yours  to  dtjend  it  ^  and 
vohat  either  of  you  do  in  purfuance  (f  thoje  ends  may  be  lamented^  but  cannot  be  won- 
dred  at  by  any  body :  We  Jit  ay  be  forry  our  Country  i^s  invaded^  our  Qity  bejieged^  our 
Houfes  burned  ^  but  voJm)  of  us  all  is  jo  ixeak  as  to  adniire  it  ^  Seeing^  if  our  Pczcer  were 
as  great  voe  would  do  the  fame  to  them^  and^  if  pwjjibtc^  iwrje.  If  they  pretend  this 
War  was  occafioned  by  cur  admitting  of  Nicolo-,  had  he  not  been  received^  they  vcould 
have  pretended  another  >and,  perhaps^  had  this  Invafion  been  deferred^  it  might  have 
proved  mere  fatal  and  pernicious  \  fo  that  'tis  not  his  Coming  is  to  be  bbmed,  hut  cur  ill 
fortune^  and  the  Ambiiion  of  their  Nature ;  jor  we  could  net  refufe  the  Duke's  forces 
and  when  they  were  cme^  it  war  not  in  our  power  to  keepihejfi  from  .doing  AUs  of  HojiiJt- 
iy  :  You  know  very  well^  that  without  the  A/fiJiance  oj  Jonie  confiderable  Prince,  voe  had 
not  been  able  to  defend  our  [elves  ^  nor  WiU  any  Man  more  proper  to  relieve  ///,  b{)th  in 
refpeQ  of  his  Fidelity  and  ?owcr^  than  the  Duke-  He  rejhred  m  to  our  lJJ;erty,  mtd. 
''tvo  u  but  reafonabk  he  fhould  jccure  it.  He  wa-a  always  an  Enemy  to  thofc  tzho  zvould 
never  be  our  Friends  ;  if  therefore  we  have  provoked  the  Duke,  rather  ibj/i  we  vcoji/d 
difffblige  the  Florentines,  sse  have  a  true  Friend  and  made  ■our  Enemy  more  able  and 
more  ready  to  offend  us :  fo  that  it  is  much  better  jor  us  Jo  have  ihi^  War^  with  the 
jriendjhp  of  the  Duke than  to  have  Peace,  with  h>s  dtjpleafure :  and  have  reafon 
to  hope  he  will  re/cue  us  (ran  theje  Dangers  to  which  he  ha^i  expofed  if  isye  he  nit 
teaming  to  our  felves-  Tou  cannot  forget  with  zchat  fury  Florentines  have  many 
times  affaulted  us  ^  and  with  zchat  Honour  and  Reputation  we  hjve  repelled  the^,v^  even 
vshen  we  have  had  no  hopes  but  in  God  and  in'Jtme,  and  hozv  both  of  them  have  preferued 
ra.  If  we  dejended  our  felves  then  \  zvhat  reafon  noiv  is  there  to  defpdiri  Then  we 
7&ere  defer  ted  by  Italy,  and  left  a*  a  Prey  to  the  Enemy  now  we  have  the  Duke 
en  our  fide.,  and  'tis  not  improbable  the  Venetians  zioili  be  but  flovo  in  their  Motions  a- 
gainji  us  \  feeing  it  can  be  no  pleafure  te  them  to  fee  the  Power  of  the  Florentines  en- 
creafe.  Tlyen  the  Florentiiies  ivere  more  free  and  unengaged,  had  tnore  hopes  of  A  fjift- 
ence^  and  were  ftronger  of  tJyemjelves,  and  we  every  zuay  weaker  ;  for  then  we  defended 
a  Tyrant,  now  wcfght  for  our  felves  then  the  Honour  went  to  other  People^  now  it  re- 
turns  upon  r/s  \  then  they  were  united  and  entire^  now  they  tf/r  divided^  and  all 
ltz\y  full  of  their  Rebels.  But  if  we  had  none  of  theje  Re^ifons^_  nor  none  cf  thcfe  Hopes 
to  fxcite  us^  extreme  Keceffity  would  be  fujficient  to  animate  m  to  our  defence.  Every 
Enemy  ought  in  reafon  to  he  apprehended  by  us^  becaujc  mU  of  them  feek  their  own  Glory ^ 
and  eur  Dejiru^ion  •,  /;;//,  above  all,  the  Flor^entiues  ought  to  be' mofi  dreadful,  who 
are  not  to  be  fatisjied  with  our  Obedience^  Tribute,  nor  the  Government  of  our  City  j 
hut  tl)ey  muji  have  vuj'  Perjons  and  Wealths,  to  fatiate  their  Cruelty  imth  our  Bloody 
and  their  Avar  'ue  with  our  Eftatcs  ^  fo  that  tlxre  is  no  Pcrjon  nor  Condition  among  t/s 
Jo  mean,  but  ought  juflly  to  fear  them.  Let  No-body  therefore  be  difniayd  to  fee  our 
Country  zvajied,  our  Villages  burnd,  and  am'  Lands  pofjiffed  by  the  Enemy :  If  we  pre- 
ferve  our  City,  they  of  courfe  wiU  revert :  if  we  loje  our  Oty^  to  zvhat  purpoje  will  they 
he  kept  ?  Maintaining  our  Liberty ;  the  Enemy  can  hardly  enjoy  them :  but  lofing  our 
liberty,  what  comfort  would  rt  be  to  retain  il)€m?  T^ike  Arms  therefore  with  Courage., 
and  wlyen  you  ore  engaged  with  your  Enemy,  remewber  the  reward  of  your  Viffory  it 
not  only  the  fafety  of  your  Country^  but  the  prefervation  and  fecurity  of  your  Children 
4Utd  Eftates. 

Tbefe  kft  Words  were  receiv'd  by  the  People  with  fudi  warmth  and  vigor  of  Mind, 
that  unanimoufly  they  promifed  to  die  rather  than  to  defert  their  City,  or  t^ntertain 
any  Treaty  that  might  intrench  upon  their  Liberty^  fo  that  ijnmediately  order  was 
tak^m  for  all  things  iiecelTary  for  the  defence  of  the  City.  In  the  mean  ume.  the  Flo- 
rentine Army  was  not  idle,  after  many  Mifchiefs  and  Depredatioris  in  the  Country, 
ther  took  Monte-Carlo  upon  Conditions^  after  which  they  encamp'd  at  Uzano,  that 
the  Lucchefi  being  ftraitned  on  all  fides,  and  made  def^^erate  of  Relief,  might  be  con- 
ftrainedto  Surrender.  The  Caflle  was  ftrong,  ani  furnift'd  with  a  good Garri Con  fo 
that  was  not  fo  eafily  to  be  carried  as  the  reil:.  The  J^icchcfi  (as  was  but  reafon)  feeing 
themfelves  diflreffed,  had  recourfe  to  the  Duke,  and  recommended  their  Cafe  to  him 
with  ail  manner  of  Expreflion  ;  fometimesthey  commemorated  the  Services  they  had 
donehim^  fometimes  they  remonftratcd  the  Cruelty  cf  the  F/iJ/ry;//;7fx  ;  what  Courage  it 
would  give  the  reft  of  his  Friends  to  fee  him  interpofe  in  ihtir  Defence-,  and  what 
■Terror  it  would  infufe  to  fee  them  expos'd  :  for  if  they  loft  their  Liberty  and  their 

O  2  Lives, 
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Lives,  he  would  lofe  his  Honour,  and  his  Friends,  and  the  Fidelity  of  all  thofe  who 
had  ever  expos'd  themfelves  to  any  danger  for  his  fake  :  which  Words  were  deliver'd 
with  Tears,  that  if  his  Obhgations  Ihould  fail,  his  CompalRon  might  move  him  to 
aflift  them.  Infomuch  that  the  Duke,  adding  to  his  old  Animofity  to  the  Florentines^ 
his  late  Engagements  to  the  Luccheji^  but  above  all  being  jealous  of  the  greatnels  of 
the  Florentine^  which  of  necellity  would  follow  fo  important  acqueft  \  he  refolved  to 
fend  a  great  Army  into  Tufcany,  or  elfe  to  fall  fo  furioufly  upon  the  Venetians,  that 
the  Florentines  fliould  be  conftrain'd  to  quit  that  Enterprize  to  relieve  them  :  he  had 
no  fooner  taken  this  Refolution,  but  they  had  News  at  Florence  that  the  Duke  was 
fending  Forces  into  Tufcany-^  which  made  them  fufpicious  of  their  Deflgns,  and  there- 
fore, to  find  the  Duke  Imployment  at  home,  they  foUicited  the  Venetian  very  earneft- 
ly,  that  they  would  attack  him  in  hombardy  with  all  the  Power  they  could  make  : 
but  they  were  not  only  weaken'd,  but  difhearten'd  by  the  departure  of  the  Marquefs 
of  Mantoua,  who  had  left  their  Service,  and  taken  Arms  under  the  Duke.  Where- 
upon they  return 'd  this  Anfwer,  that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  ingrofs  the 
War,  they  could  not  affift  in  it,  unlefs  they  fent  Conte  Francefco  to  command  their 
Army  ^  and  oblig'd  him  by  Articles  to  pals  the  Fo  with  them  in  Perfon  ( feeing  by 
the  old  Agreement  he  was  not  to  go  fo  far)  for  without  a  General  they  would  under- 
take no  War;  nor  could  they  have  confidence  in  any  but  the  County  nor  in  him  nei- 
ther, unlefs  he  oblig'd  himfelf  to  purfiie  the  War  in  all  places  alike. 

The  Florentines  were  of  opinion  the  War  was  to  be  carried  on  briskly  in  hombardy  •,  yet 
on  the  other  fide  to  remove  the  Conte  was  to  deflroy  their  Defigns  againft  Lucca,  and 
they  were  very  fenfible,  that  demand  was  made,  not  fo  much  out  of  any  necelfity  they 
had  of  the  Conte,  as  to  defeat  that  Enterprize.  The  Conte,  for  his  part,  was  by  Contraft 
oblig'd  to  go  into  Lombardy  whenever  he  fhould  be  requir'd  by  the  League 5  but  now  he 
was  unwilling  to  forfeit  his  hopes  of  that  Alliance  which  the  Duke  had  promis'd  him, 
by  marrying  him  to  one  of  his  Relations.  So  that  betwixt  the  defire  of  conquering 
Lucca,  and  the  fear  of  having  Wars  with  the  Duke,  the  Florentines  were  in  no  little 
diftradlion.  But  the:r  Fear  (as  it  always  happens)  was  the  ftrongerPalfion  of  the  two, 
infomuch  as  they  were  content  (as  foon  asUzano  was  taken)  the  Conte  (hould  pafs  into 
Lombardy.  But  there  was  ftill  a  difficulty  behind,  which  not  being  in  their  power  to 
diffolve,  gave  the  Florentines  more  Trouble  and  Jealoufy,  than  anything  elfe-,  and 
that  was,  that  the  Conte  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  pafs  the  ?o,  and  without  it  the  Ve- 
netians  would  not  entertain  him :  there  being  no  way  to  accommodate  this  Difference^ 
but  of  neceffity  one  of  them  mufl:  fubmit^  the  Florentines  perfuaded  the  Conte,  that  in 
a  Letter  to  the  Senate  oiFlorence  he  fhould  oblige  himfelf  to  pafs  that  River,  alledging 
that  a  private  Promife  not  being  fufficient  to  diffolve  a  publick  Stipulation,  he  might 
do  afterwards  as  he  pleas'd ;  and  which  way  foever  he  acted,  this  Convenience  would 
certainly  follow,  that  the  Venetians  having  begun  the  War,  would  be  compelled  ,  to 
purfue  it   and  that  Humour  be  inevitably  diverted,  which  was  fo  much  to  befeard. 

To  the  Venetians  they  intimated  on  the  other  fide.  That  the  latter,  though  private, 
was  fufficient  to  bind  him,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  fatisfied  therewith  :  that  whilfl 
it  might  be  done  fecurely  it  would  bebefl:  to  conceal  it  j  and  indulge  his  Refpeds  to 
his  Father-in- Law-,  for  it  would  be  neither  for  his,  nor  their  advantageao  have  it  dif- 
cover'd,  without  manifefl  neceffity  :  and  in  this  manner  the  Florentines  concluded 
upon  the  Conte's  Paffage  into  Lombardy-,  and  the  Conte  having  taken  mVzano,  cafl 
up  certain  new  Works  about  Lucca  to  keep  from  fallying,  and  recommended  the  War 
to  the  Commiifioners  which  fucceeded  ;  he  pafs'd  the  Alpes,  and  went  toReggio,  where 
Jealoufy  be- the  Venetians  (being  jealous  of  his  Proceedings)  to  difcover  his  Inclinations,  put  him 
mirtn  nd  ^h^^  palfing  the  Fo,  and  joining  the  reft  of  their  Army ;  which  the  Conte 

Ccfli"  ^"  ^  "^peremptorily  refus'd,  and  many  ill  Words  palTed  betwixt  him  and  Andrea  Mauroceno^ 
who  was  fent  about  it  from  the  Venetians :  upbraiding  one  another  by  their  Pride 
and  Infidelity  ;  and  after  feveral  Proteftations  on  both  fides ;  on  the  one,  that  he  was 
not  oblig'd  to  it  on  the  other,  that  he  fhould  not  be  paid  without  it,  the  Conte  re- 
turn'd  into  Tufcany,  and  his  Adverlary  to  Venice.  The  Conte  was  quarter'd  by  the 
Florentines  in  the  Country  of  Fifa  -,  and  they  were  not  without  hopes  of  prevailing 
with  him  to  realTume  his  Command  againff  the  Luccheji  but  they  found  him  not  dif- 
pos'd  ;  for  the  Duke  not  underftanding  he  had  refus'd  to  pafs  the  Fo,  in  compliment 
to  him  (fancying  by  his  means  he  might  preferve  Lucca)  he  defir'd  him  that  he  would 
be  an  Inftrument  to  make  Peace  betwixt  the  Lucchefi  and  the  Florentines,  and  ii  he 
could  to  comprehend  him  alfo,  infinuating  by  the  bye,  that  in  convenient  time  he 
fliould  marry  his  Daughter.  This  Match  had  groat  influence  upon  the  Conte,  who 
perfuaded  himfelf  the  Duke  having  no  Heirs  Males,  might  thereby  m  time  come  to  the 
Government  oi  Milan.  Upon  which  grounds  he  difcouraged  iht  Flore  mines  from  pro- 
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fecuting  the  War,  affirming,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  would  not  ftir,  unlefs  the  Ve- 
netuns  paid  him  his  Arrears,  and  performed  the  relt  of  their  Covenants  •,  for  his  Paj 
alone  would  not  do  his  Bufinels,  wherefore  it  concern  d  him  to  fecure  his  own  State, 
and  therefore  he  was  to  look  out  for  other  Allies,  and  not  depend  only  upon  the 
Friendlhip  of  the  Florentines :  that  feeing  he  was  abandon'd  by  ths  Venetians  he  was 
oblig'd  to  a  ftrider  regard  to  his  own  Aftairsj  and  threaten'd  very  (lily  to  make  an 
Agreement  with  the  Duke.  Thefe  Tricks  and  Expoftulations  were  not  at  all  to  the 
Florentines  fatistaclion.  They  found  their  Defign  upon  Lucca  loft,  and  their  own 
State  in  danger,  whenever  the  Duke  and  the  Qonte  united.  To  prevail  with  the  Ve- 
netians to  make  good  their  Terms,  Ofimo  k  Medici  was  difpatch'd  to  them,  (fuppo- 
Ung  his  Reputation  might  have  fome  influence  upon  them)  and  in  a  long  Speech  to 
their  Senate^  he  reprefented  the  pofture  of  Affairs  in  Italy  -,  the  Power  and  Condud: 
of  the  Duke  \  and  concluded,  that  if  the  Count  and  he  joined,  the  Venetians  would  be 
confin'd  to  the  Sea,  and  the  ihrentines  in  no  fmall  danger  of  their  Liberty :  to  which 
it  was  anfwer'd  by  the  Venetian^  that  they  had  well  conflder'd  the  Condition  of  Italy^ 
and  th;.ir  own  and  did  believe  they  were  every  way  able  to  defend  themfelves  ^  how- 
ever it  was  not  their  Cuftom  to  pay  any  body  for  doing  other  People  Service.  It  be-  "^^^ 
longed  therefore  to  the  Florentines  to  fee  the  Conte  fatisfied,  feeing  it  was  they  had  l  ad  ^"^  «ntrafta- 
the  benefit  of  his  Service,  or  rather  (if  they  had  a  mind  to  preferve  themfelves  in 
Security  for  the  future  )  to  corred  and  rebate  his  Infolence  than  to  pay  him  •,  for  Men 
put  no  bounds  to  their  Ambition  ;  and  if  he  Ihould  then  be  paid  without  doing  any 
Service,  his  next  Demand,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  more  infolent  and  dangerous: 
in  their  Judgment  therefore  it  was  h  gh  time  to  put  a  flop  to  his  career,  and  not  let 
him  run  on,  till  he  became  incorrigible ;  but  if  out  of  fear,  or  any  other  Confideration 
they  had  a  mind  o  continue  him  their  Friend,  their  beft  way  would  be  to  pay  him : 
With  which  Anfwer  Cofimo  return'd,  and  nothing  was  concluded. 

The  Florentines  neverthelefs  interceded  very  earneitly  with  xheConte,  that  he  would 
not  forfake  the  League  ^  who  had  no  great  inclination  to  it  himfeit  5  but  his  defire  to 
confummate  the  Marriage  with  the  Duke's  Daughter,  kept  liim  in  fuch  fufpence,  that 
upon  every  little  Accident  he  was  ready  to  leave  them.    IhtConte  had  left  his  Towns 
in  la  Marcay  to  be  fecured  by  Vurlano^  one  of  his  principal  Officers :  This  Fur  'ano  was 
earneftly  follicited  by  the  Duke,  that  he  left  the  Conte\  Service,  and  joined  himfelf  to 
him.    Whereupon  laying  afide  all  other  refpeds  to  fave  his  own  Stake,  the  Conte 
came  to  an  Agreement  likewife  with  the  Duke,  and  among  the  reft  of  the  Articles,  this 
was  one,  that- for  the  future  the  Conte  ihould  not  intermeddle  in  the  Affairs  either  of 
Romagnj  or  Titfcany.    After  he  had  made  this  Peace  with  the  Duke,  the  Conte  was  very 
importunate  with  the  Florentines  to  come  to  an  Agreement  with  the  Luccheji  •,  and  he 
perfuaded  them  fo  far,  that  finding  no  other  remedy,  they  came  to  a  Compofition 
with  them  in  the  Month  oi April  1438,  by  which  Capitulation  the  Lucchefi  were  to 
have  their  Liberties  preferved  ^  and  the  Florentines  to  keep  poiTeflion  of  Monti  Carlo, 
and  fome  other  Caftles  which  they  had  taken  before :  after  which  they  writ  many  fad 
Letters  up  and  down  Italy^  lamenting,  that  feeing  God  and  Man  were  unwilling  that 
the  Lucchefi  Ihould  fall  under  their  Dominion,  tliey  had  been  conftrain'd  to  a  Peace 
with  them  :  and  fo  much  were  they  concerned  for  their  difappointment  in  that  Enter- 
prize,  that  feldom  has  any  body  been  known  to  lofe  their  own  Eftates  with  more  im- 
patience and  regret,  than  the  Florentines  exprefs'd,  for  not  gaining  other  Peoples.  How- 
ever, tho'  the  Florentines  at  that  time  had  fo  many  Irons  in  the  Fire  ^  they  forgot  not 
their  Alliances  with  their  Neighbours,  nor  the  Decoration  of  their  City.    Nicolo  Forte- 
braccio  ( who  had  married  a  Daughter  of  i\\e.Conte  di  Poppi)  being  dead,  Poppi  had  the 
command  of  the  Borgo  fan  Sepulcro^  the  Caftle,  and  other  Appendixes,  which  he  kept 
in  behalf  of  his  Son-in-Law,  whilft  his  Son-in-Law  lived-,  refuling  afterwards  to  fur- 
render  them  to  the  Pope^  who  demanded  them  as  ufurped  from  the  Church  :  upon 
which  refufal  the  Pope  fent  the  Patriarch  with  an  Army  to  recover  them  by  force. 
The  Conte  di  Poppi  finding  himfelf  unable  to  defend  them,  offer'd  them  to  the  Floren-  CQf^tedi  Pfipfi. 
tines^  who  would  not  accept  them  :  however,  upon  the  P^^p^'s  return  to  Florence,  they 
interpofed,  and  Jabour'd  an  Agreement  betwixt  his  Holmefs  and  the  Conte. 

But  finding  the  Treaty  difficult  and  dilatory  5  the  Patriarch  fell  upon  Cafentino, 
took  Prato  Vecchio  and  Romena,  and  profferM  them  likewife  to  the  Florentines  but 
they  could  not  be  accepted,  unlefs  the  Pope  would  confent  they  Ihould  reftore  them  to 
the  Conte^  which  ai'ter  much  Argumentation  he  did,  upon  condition  the  Florentines 
fhou'd  ufe  their  Intereft  with  Conte  Poppi  to  reftore  Burgo  to  him.  The  mind  of  his 
Holin  fs  being  at  quiet  by  this  means,  the  Florentines  (the  Cathedral  Church  of  their 
C  ♦■v,  call'd  Santa  Reparata^  having  been  out  of  repair,  long  fince  begun  to  be  mended, 
and  now  brought  to  that  perfection  Divine  Service  might  be  celebrated  in  it )  entreat- 
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ed  his  Holinefs,  that  he  would  oblige  them  fo  far,  as  to  confecrate  it  himfelf :  to 
which  he  willingly  coiidefcended  •,  and  for  the  greater  magnificence  of  the  Church  and  • 
City,  and  the  oitentation  and  honour  of  the  ?ofe,  a  Gallery  was  built  from  Sunt  a  Ma- 
ria Novella  (  where  the  Pope  held  his  Court  to  the  Church  which  was  to  be  confecra- 
ted)  four  Fathoms  wide,  and  two  high,  cover'd  over  with  very  rich  Cloths,  under 
which  only  his  Holinefs,  his  Court,  and  fuch  Magiftrates  of  the  City  as  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him,  were  to  pals  ^  al!  the  reft  of  the  Citizens  and  People  having 
difpos'd  themfelves  in  the  Street,  the  Church,  and  a  top  of  their  Houfes,  to  behold  fo 
glorious  a  Spectacle.    The  Ceremony  being  pafs'd  with  the  ulual  Solemnity  ;  his  Holi- 
nefs, as  a  token  of  more  than  ordinary  Refpect,  conferred  the  Honour  of  Knighthood 
upon  GuUiano  de  Avanzati^  at  that  time  Gonfaloniere  de  G/uftitia,  but  always  a  very 
eminent  Citizen  •,  to  whom  the  Senate  (that  they  might  not  feem  behind-hand  with  the 
Fope  in  any  point  of  Beneficence)  gave  the  Government  of  the  Pifa  for  a  Year. 

About  this  time  certain  Differences  arifing  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Rowiin  Chur- 
ches, they  could  not  agree  in  all  Particulars  about  the  Divine  Worfhip  :  and  forafmuch 
Controver-  ^5  j,^  t}^e  laft  Council  of  Btifil  much  had  been  faid  upon  that  Subjed  by  the  Prelats  ot 
^h^GreJr'anV^^  Churchy  it  was  refolved,  that  all  diligence  Ihould  be  usM  to  bring  the  Emperor 
RomaTchat-  and  the  Prelats  of  the  Greek  Church  together  to  the  Council  of  B^t/?/,  to  try  if  there 
ches.  was  any  way  to  accommodate  them  with  the  Romans.   Though  it  was  derogatory  to 

the  Majefty  of  the  Emperor,  and  contrary  to  the  Pride  of  his  Prelats,  to  3^ield  in  any 
thing  to  th^Romans,  yet  thtTurk  lying  heavy  upon  them,  and  fearing  that  of  them- 
felves they  ftiould  not  be  able  to  refift  him,  that  they  might  with  the  more  confidence 
and  fecurity  defire  Relief  from  other  People,  theyrefolv'd  to  comply:  and  according- 
ly, as  was  diredled  by  the  Council  of  Baji!^  the  Emperor,  the  Patriarchy  and  fevera!  other 
Prelats  and  Barons  of  Greece,  arriv'd  at  Venice-^  but  being  frighted  from  thence  by  the 
Determined  Plague,  it  was  refolv'd  they  Ihould  remove  to  Florence ^  and  all  their  Differences  be 
atf/orencf,  by  difcufTed  and  determined  in  that  City  :  Being  afTembledj  and  for  many  Days  together, 
the  SubmifTi-  \^qx\\  Roman  and  Greek  Prelats,  all  of  them  in  the  Cathedral  \  after  many  and  long  Difpu- 
Gre     '^''^    tations,  \!citGrecians  condefcended,  and  complyM  with  the  Church  and  Bifhop  of  Rome. 

The  Peace  betwixt  the  Lucchefi  and  the  Florentines^  and  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the 
Conte.^  being  concluded  ^  it  was  thought  no  hard  matter  to  put  an  end  to  the  Wars  of 
Italy^  efpecially  in  hombardy^  in  Tufcany  •,  for  the  War  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  be- 
twixt Rinato  di  Angio  and  Alphonfo  d'  Aragona^  was  hardly  to  be  compos'd  but  by  the 
ruin  of  them  :  and  though  the  Pope  was  difcontented  for  the  lofs  ot  fo  many  Towns; 
and  the  Ambition  of  the  Duke  and  Venetian  was  fufficiently  known  ^  yet  it  was  fup- 
pos'd  NecelTity  would  force  the  one  to  lay  down,  and  Wearinefs  the  other :  but  they 
were  out  in  their  Conjedures  ^  for  neither  Duke  nor  Venetian  could  be  perfuaded  to  be 
quiet  ^  but  on  the  contrary  they  took  Arms  afrefh,  and  Lowbardy  and  Tufcany  was 
filled  again  with  their  HoftiHties.   The  ambitious  and  haughty  Mind  of  the  Duke 
could  not  brook  that  the  Venetians  fhould  keep  Bergamo  and  Brefchia-,  and  the  rather 
becaufe  he  obferv'd  them  always  in  Arms,  perpetually  mtiking  Incurfions  all  over  his 
Country  i  in  which,  he  thought  he  Ihould  not  only  reftrain  them,  but  recover  all  he 
had  loft,  whenever  the  Pope^  the  Florentines,  and  the  Conte  fliould  defert  them:  he  de- 
figned  therefore  to  take  Romagna  from  thePope,  fuppofing  when  he  had  gained  that, 
it  would  not  be  in  his  Holinefs's  Power  to  offend  him  j  and  the  Florentines  feeing  the 
Fire  at  their  own  Doors,  would  not  ftir  for  fear  of  themfelves  %  or  if  the3r  did,  they 
could  not  afTault  him  conveniently.    The  Duke  underftood  likewife  how  angry  the 
Florentines  were  with  the  Venetians  about  the  bufinefs  of  Lucca,  and  upon  that  fcore 
concluded  them  the  lefs  likely  to  take  up  Arms  for  the  Venetians :  and  as  to  Conte 
Francefco^  he  did  not  doubt  his  new  Amit}'-,  and  the  hopes  of  his  Marriage,  would 
keep  him  quiet  and  fafe. 

To  prevent  Scandal,  and  give  lefs  occafion  to  any  body  to  ftir  (having  oblig'd  h  imfelf 
by  his  Articles  with  the  Conte  not  to  meddle  with  Romagna)  he  caus'd  Nicolo  Piccinino  to 
take  the  Enterprize  upon  himfelf,  and  fall  upon  it  as  of  his  own  Ambition  and  Avarice. 
INicolo,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  betwixt  the  Duke  and  th^  Conte,  was  \nRomagna,  and 
(by  the  Duke's  direftion)  fhew'd  himfelf  much  difTatisfied  at  hisAgreement  with  his  im- 
placable Adverfary,  theContc.  Whereupon  he  retir'd  with  his  Army  (in  great  difcon- 
tent  as  was  pretended)  to  Camurata  (a  Town  betwixt  Furli  and  Ravenna)  and  fortified 
himfelf,  as  if  he  defign'd  to  make  good  that  Quarter,  till  he  could  find  fome  better 
Entertainment :  and  the  report  of  his  Difguft  being  fpread  all  over  Italy,  Nicolo  took 
order  to  have  his  Services,  and  the  Duke's  Ingratitude,  rcmonftrated  to  the  Pope;  and 
that  though  by  the  intereft  of  two  of  the  principal  Generals,  he  had  got  all  the  Forces 
of  Italy  imder  his  Command,  yet  if  his  Holinefs  would  fay  the  word,  he  could  contrive 
things  fo,  that  one  of  them  ftiould  become  his  Enemy,  and  the  other  unferviceable  j  for 
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if  he  would  provide  him  with  Monies,  and  fupply  him  with  Men,  he  would  fall  upon 
the  Towns  which  the  Conte  had  ufurped  from  the  Church,  and  by-  giving  the  Conte 
Imployment  for  the  prefervation  of  his  own  Countries,  render  him  incapable  of  be-  ^ 
ing  iubfervient  to  the  Ambition  of  the  Duke.  The  ?ope  believing  what  he  faid  to  be 
rational  and  true,  fent  him  5000  Ducats,  befides  large  promifes  of  Proviflon  for  him- 
felf  and  his  Children  ^  and  though  many  times  he  was  admonifhed  to  have  a  care  of 
being  deceived,  yet  he  would  never  fufpeft  nor  admit  one  word  to  the  contrary. 

The  City  of  Ravenna  was  at  that  time  commanded  for  the  Church  by  Oftafw  da  Vo-    The  Pope 
Unta^  Ntcolo  conceiving  it  no  time  to  protradt  (his  SonFrancefco  having  plunder'd  and  deluded,  and 
fack'd  Spo/eto,  to  the  great  Satisf ad  ion  of  the  Pope )  refblv  d  to  attack  Kavenna^  either  j'nvaded^by^ 
thinking  the  Enterprize  eafie  in  it  felf,  or  elfe  holding  private  Intelligence  with  Ojiafio  piceinwQ. 
the  Governourj  which  foever  it  was,  he  had  not  invefted  it  many  Days  before  it  was 
furrender'd  upon  Articles ;  and  that  being  taken,  Bologna^  Imola^  and  furli  follow'd 
in  a  fhort  time  •,  and  that  which  was  moft  ftrange,  was,  that  of  twenty  ftrong  Holds 
which  in  thofe  Parts  were  garrifon'd  by  the  Fope^  there  was  not  any  one  but  fubmit- 
ted  to  Nicoh  j  and  not  contented  with  thefe  AfTronts  to  his  Holinefs,  he  added  con- 
tumely to  his  Injufticej  and  writ  the  Vope  word,  that  he  had  us'd  him  according  to 
his  Deferts :  for  having  impudently  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  old  Friendihip  be- 
twixt him  and  the  Duke,  and  filFd  all  Italy  with  Letters  that  he  abandon'd  the  Duke, 
and  fided  with  the  Venetian.    Having  polTefled  himfelf  of  Romagna^  he  left  it  to  the 
Government  of  his  Son  Francefco ;  and  palhng  himfelf  with  the  greateft  part  of  his 
Army  into  Lombardy,  he  joined  the  reft  of  the  Duke's  Forces,  alTaulted  the  Country 
of  Brejchia^  and  in  a  fliort  time  brought  it  under  fubjedtion,  and  when  he  had  done 
fo,  laid  Siege  to  the  City  :  the  Duke  defirous  that  the  Venetians  might  be  expofed,  ex- 
cus'd  himfelf  to  the  ?ope^  the  Florentines,  and  the  Conte^  pretending  that  what  was 
done  by  'Nicolo  in  Romagna^  if  it  were  contrary  to  their  Capitulations,  was  no  lefs 
contrary  to  his  Inclination  j  fuggefting  privately,  that  when  time  and  opportunity 
contributed,  he  would  make  him  fenfible  of  his  Difobedience :  the  Florentines  and  the 
Conte  gave  no  great  credit  to  what  he  faid  ^  believing  (as  was  true)  that  it  was  nothing 
fcut  Artifice  to  keep  them  in  fufpence  till  he  conquer'd  the  Venetians^  who  fuppofing 
themfelves  able  alone  to  contend  with  the  Duke,  were  too  proud  to  defire  Afliflance  of 
any  body,  but  with  their  Captain  Gatamelato,  would  wage  War  with  him  by  them- 
felves.   The  Conte  Francefco  defir'd,  by  permilFion  of  the  Florentines^  that  he  might 
have  gone  to  the  Relief  of  King  Rinato  (had  not  the  Accidents  in  Romagna  and  Lombar- 
dy diverted  him  )  and  the  Florentines^  for  the  old  Friendihip  betwixt  them  and  France 
would  have  willingly  confented,  and  the  Duke  would  have  affifted  Alphonfo^  for  the 
kindnefs  he  had  exprefs'd  to  him  in  his  former  Diftrefs :  but  both  the  one  and  the  othet 
had  too  much  Imployment  at  home,  to  concern  themfelves  in  any  Differences  abroad ; 
the  Florentines  ieeiug  Romagna  over-run,  and  theVenetians  bafRed  by  the  Duke  (appre- 
hending their  own  by  the  Calamity  of  their  Neighbours)  deiir'd  the  Cf;7/'?  to  come  into 
Tu/cany,  that  they  might  confider  of  fome  way  to  obftrudt  the  Duke's  Forces,  which  were 
then  much  ftronger  than  ever  they  had  been  j  adding  withal,  that  if  their  Infolence  was 
not  fuddenly  reftrain'd,  there  was  no  State  in  Italy  but  would  feel  the  inconvenience. 

The  Conte  knew  well  enough  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Florentines  was  but  reafon- 
able,  yet  his  defire  that  his  Marriage  with  the  Duke's  Daughter  might  proceed,  kept 
Jiim  in  fufpence :  and  the  Duke  perceiving  his  mind,  kept  him  up  with  reiterated 
hopes,  (if  he  ftirr'd  not  againft  him)  tor  the  young  Lady  was  now  of  Age  to  have  it 
confummated,  and  many  times  the  Treaty  was  fo  far  advanc'd,  that  all  convenient 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  Wedding,  when  of  a  fudden  fome  new  Scruple  or  Ca- 
vil was  found  to  protraft  it :  however,  to  make  the  Conte  more  fecure,  he  added  Ibme 
Deeds  to  his  Promifes  ^  and  fent  him  thirty  thoufand  Florens,  to  which  the  Duke  had 
engaged  himfelf  by  the  Articles  of  Marriage.  But  this  Tranfadion  hinder  d  not  the 
proceeding  of  the  War  in  Lombardy.  Every  day  the  Venetian  loft  fome  Town  or  other  j 
the  Boats  they  fent  to  fecure  the  Rivers,  were  funk  and  difpers'd  by  the  Duke's  Forces  \ 
the  Country  oS.  Brefca  andVerona  harrafs'd  and  polfefs'd  -,  and  thofe  Cities  both  of  them 
fo  ftraightly  block'd  up,  the  common  Opinion  was,  they  could  not  hold  out:  the 
Marquels  of  Mantua,  who  for  many  Years  had  been  their  General,  left  them,  and 
went  over  to  the  Duke ;  fo  what  their  Pride  would  not  fuffer  them  to  do  in  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  procefs  of  War  they  were  driven  to  by  their  Fear  j  for  finding  now  they 
had  no  Remedy  but  in  the  Friendfhip  of -the  Conte  and  the  Florentines,  they  demanded  it 
of  themfelves^  but  not  without  much  Diffidence  and  Sufpicion,  leaft  the  Florentines 
fhouldmake  them  the  fame  anfwer,  which  in  the  Enterprize  of  Luce  j,they  had  receiv- 
ed from  them  about  the  Affairs  of  theConte :  but  they  found  them  more  tradable  than 
they  expeded,  and  indeed  more  than  their  farriage  towards  them  had  deferved.  So 
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much  more  prevalent  in  the  Florentines  was  their  old  Quarrel  to  their  Enemies  than 
their  new  Pick  and  Exceptions  to  their  Friends.  And  having  long  before  prefaged  the 
diftrefs  into  which  the  Venetians  of  necelTity  would  fall  j  they  had  repreiented  to  the 
Conte  how  infeparable  his  Ruin  would  be  from  theirs ;  and  that  he  would  find  him- 
felf  deceivM,  if  he  eipedled  the  Duke  would  efteem  him  more  in  his  good,  than  in  his 
adverfe  Fortune  ^  for  it  was  fear  of  him  (whilft  his  Affairs  were  uncertain)  and  nothing 
elfe,  had  moved  him  to  that  Treaty  about  his  Daughter  5  and  forafmuch  as  the  fame 
thing  which  neceffity  conftrains  People  to  promife,  it  conftrains  them  to  perform  ^  it 
was  neceflary  to  continue  the  Duke  in  the  fame  diftrefs  j  which  could  not  be  done, 
bat  by  preferving  the  Grandeur  of  the  Venetians.  He  ought  therefore  to  confider, 
that  if theVenetians  fhould  be  forced  to  quit  their  Territory  upon  the  Land,  he  would 
not  only  be  deprived  of  the  Conveniences  he  might  have  from  them,  but  of  all  that  he 
might  reafonabl)''  exped  from  other  People  who  were  afraid  of  them ;  and  if  he  refie- 
6led  upon  other  States  of  Ita/y^  he  would  find  fome  of  them  poor,  and  fome  of  them 
Enemies,  and  alone  ( as  they  had  often  inculcated  )  the  Florentines  were  not  able  to 
maintain  him  j  fo  that  in  all  refpeds  it  was  his  Intereft  to  fuftain  the  Dominion  of 

  the  Venetians  upon  the  Terra  firma.    Thefe  Perfuafions  added  to  the  Hatred  the  Conte 

dcfert'*the  Ve-  had  conceived  againft  the  Duke,  for  his  juggling  about  his  Daughter,  difpos'd  him  to 
the  Agreement  j  yet  not  fo  as  to  oblige  himfelf  to  pafs  the  'Po. 

The  Articles  were  agreed  in  February  1438,  in  which  the  Venetians  engag'd  to  de- 
fray two  thirds  of  the  Charge  of  the  War,  and  theF/orentines  one  ;  each  of  them  oblig- 
ing themfelves  at  their  own  Expences  to  defend  the  Canted  Lands  in  la  Marca  in  the 
mean  time.  Nor  was  the  League  contented  with  thefe  Forces  and  Allies  for  they  join- 
ed to  them  the  Lord  of  Faenza,  the  Sons  of  Fandolfo  Malatefla  da  Rimino  and  Fiero  Gi' 
ampjgolo  Vrjino  ^  they  tried  the  Marquefs  of  Mantoua  likewife ;  but  they  could  not 
remove  him  from  the  Duke,  to  whom  the  Lord  of  Faenza  revolted  (upon  better  Con- 
ditions) though  he  had  enter'd  the  League  ^  which  put  them  into  great  fear  they  Ihould 
not  be  able  to  execute  their  Defigns  in  Romngna  fo  readily  as  they  propos'd  :  At  this 
time  Lombardy  was  in  fuch  diftrefs,  that  Brefchia  was  befieged  by  the  Duke's  Forces, 
and  reduc'd  into  fuch  a  Condition,  it  was  daily  eipeded  when  by  Famine  it  ftiould 
be  conftrain'd  to  furrender.  Verona  was  in  the  fame  Condition,  and  if  either  of  them 
was  taken,  it  was  concluded  all  fartfier  Oppofttion  would  be  in  vain,  and  all  their 
Expences  hitherto  loft,  againft  this  there  was  no  vifible  Remedy,  but  to  fend  the  Conte 
into  Lombardy^  and  in  that  there  were  three  difficulties.  One  was  to  perfuade  the 
Conte  to  pafs  the  Vo^  and  carry  on  the  War  in  all  Places  :  the  fecond  was,  that  the 
Florentines  feemed  to  be  expofed  thereby,  and  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Duke,  who  re- 
tiring into  his  own  Faftneffes,  might  divide  his  Forces,  and  facing  the  Conte  with  one 
Party,  join  with  their  Rebels  with  the  other,  and  march  into  Tufcany-.  which  was  a 
courfe  they  were  not  a  little  afraid  of.  The  third  was,  to  refolve  which  way  the  Conte 
might  pafs  moft  fecurely  into  the  Country  of  Fadna  to  the  Venetian  Army.  Of  thele 
three  difficulties,  the  fecond  relating  to  the  Florentines  took  up  the  greateft  Debate; 
but  knowing  the  neceffity,  and  tired  with  thtVenetians  (who  prefs'd  for  t\\t  Conte  with 
all  imaginable  opportunity,  and  protefted  that  without  him  they  would  give  over  all) 
they  preferr'd  the  neceffity  of  their  Aflociate  before  any  danger  of  their  own. 

However,  the  difficulty  of  the  way  was  refer'd  to  be  fecuredby  theVenetians-^  and 
becaufe  for  the  managing  of  this  Treaty,  and  inclining  the  Conte  to  pafs  into  Lombar-* 
dy^  it  was  thought  fit  that  Neri  the  Son  of  Gino  Cipponi  ffiould  be  difpatch'd  to  him  j 
the  Senate  concluded  to  fend  for  him  to  Venice.,  to  make  the  Imployment  the  more 
grateful,  and  inftruft  him  the  more  commodioufly  about  the  way  the  Conte  was  to 
march.  Upon  this  invitation,  Neri  departed  from  Cefena^  and  came  by  Water  to  Ve- 
nice^ where  never  any  Prince  was  receiv'd  with  more  Honour  and  Acclamation  than 
he  was  by  the  Senate  ^  for  upon  his  coming  and  the  Refolutions  which  thereupon  they 
were  to  take,  they  believed  the  whole  Happinefs  and  Safety  of  their  Government  did 
depend :  Neri  being  introduc'd  into  the  Senate^  fpake  to  them  in  this  manner. 


Mofl  Serene  Trince, 

Neri's  Speech  "K/iTMafters  were  always  of  Opinion,  that  the  greatnefs  of  the  Duke  would  be  the  ie- 
to  the  Vtns.  iVl  ftruhion  of  your  Commonwealth  and  their  own  j  and  th(ft  if  any  thing  prevent- 
tian  Senate.  jf  ^^jf     ^j^^  Grandeur  and  Prof  peri  ty  of  both.    Had  this  been  credited  in  time  by 

your  Lordfhips^  our  Condition  had  been  better  than  it  is  ;  and' your  State  fecurefrom  many 
Dangers  wherewith  it  is  now  infefted  ^  but  you  not  having  given  us  either  Afftftance^ 
or  Credit.,  when  our  Necejfities  required,  we  could  not  make  fuch  hafte  to  your  relief ;  nor 
you  defire  it  fo  readily  cm  you  might  have  done.,  had  you  known  tfs  better  either  in  Pro* 
fperity  or  Adverfity  j  or  underjiood  that  when  we  love  once^  our  love  is  inextin- 

guijhable. 
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guijhdble,  and.  where  we  hate  once^  our  Hatred,  is  immortal :  the  love  and  refpeU  we  have 
aiiO'-iys  retained  to  this  lUuftricus  Senate,  you  your  Jelves  do  knovo-^  having  many  time<: 
feeri  Lo  nbatdy  full  of  our  Forces  which  wa^  jent  in  to  your  relief  :  our  Animofiiy  to  Phi- 
lip Pi  known  to  all  the  World,  and  we  fhali  continue  it  to  Im  Family  ;  jor  "tis  impo/Jib/e 
old  Love,  or  inveterate  Hatred  can  ever  be  cxpungd.,  let  the  new  Injuries,  or  Endear- 
jncnts  be      many  OJi  they  will:  we  are,  and  have  been  ajfured,  that  m  thts  War  we  might 
have  flood  neuter,  with  great  favour  from  the  Duke,  and  no  danger  to  our  Jelves  for 
though  by  your  expulfion  he  had  made  himjelf  Majier  of  Lombardy  yet  there  would  be 
enough  left  in  Italy  to  fecure  us ;  feeing  Envy  ps  always  concomitant  with  Power ;  one 
encre  tfes  with  the  other  ^  and  where  Envy  is.  War  and  Dijlratlion  ?ruft  fellow.    We  were 
not  infenfible  likewije  (by  declining  this  War)  how  great  Charges.^  and  Danger  we  fhouli 
have  avoided,  and  how  eofily^  by  our  jlirrings,  we  may  tranjplant  into  Tufcany  :  but  all 
tlie/e  difcouragements  have  been  over-ruPd  by  cur  affetVion  vj  the  State^  and  we  refolved 
to  affifl  you  with  the  fame  vigour,  m  we  would  defend  our  f  elves  :  to  this  end  ( moji  J\oble 
Lords )  my  Aladers  judging  it  necejjary  above  all  things  to  relieve  Verona  and  Brefcia  5 
and  imagining  that  impojfible,  but  by  the  Condufi  of  the  Count  ^  they  fent  me  firfl  to  him 
to  perfuade  his  pafjing  into  Lombardy,  ( to  which  your  Lord/hip  knows  he  would  never  be 
cbligd)  and  to  try  the  fame  Arguments  with  him,  a*  wrought  upon  us  :  a^n  he  is  invin- 
cible in  Arms^  fo  he  is  not  to  be  outdone  in  Court efie ;  and  that  Franknefs  and  Generofity 
which  he  Jaw  tfs  pra^Je  towards  you,  he  has  endeavoured  to  exceed  :  he  underjlood  ve- 
ry well  how  much  he  Jhould  leave  Tufcany  exposed  by  his  departure,  but  obferving  hoto 
Ke  poftponed  our  own  Safety  to  yours,  he  very  generou fly  has  promij  fd  to  do  the  Jame^ 
and  prefers  your  Intercfl  before  hps  own.    My  bufinejs  here  ps  to  proffer  you  the  Count 
at  the  head  of  70CO  Horje,  and  2000  Foot,  ready  to  receive  your  Orders,  and  Jeek  out 
the  Enemy  cts  you  pleafe  to  dire3.    Aiy  requeli  therefore  ps  (and  it  is  the  requcji  of  my 
Alaflers,  and  hps  own)  that  a-i  he  ha*  exceeded  the  number  which  he  was  obliged  to  bring 
'into  your  Service,  Jo  you  would  enlarge  your  Reward ;  that  neither  he  may  repent  of  hps 
Enterprise,  nor  we  be  forry  we  perfuade d  him. 

Thefe  Words  of  A^eri's  were  heard  with  as  much  attention  by  the  Senate,  as  if 
they  had  been  deliver'd  from  an  Oracle,  and  fo  much  was  the  Auditory  reviv'd 
.thereby,  they  had  not  Patience  to  let  their  l^uke  reply  according  to  Ciiftom  ;  but  ri- 
iing  all  of  them  upon  their  Feet,  with  their  Haiids  lifted  up,  and  Tears  in  their 
Eyes,  they  gave  the  Florentines  thanks  for  the  good  Office  they  had  done  them  •,  and 
him,  for  the  dih'gence  and  dexterity  of  his  Difpatch,  proinifing,  that  no  time  fhould 
ever  obhterate  it,  not  only  in  their  own  Hearts,  but  in  the  Hearts  of  their  Pofterity  j 
and  that  their  Country  and  themfelves  would  always  be  at  the  Service  ot  the  Floren- 
tines.   But  tlie  Tranfport  being  over,  they  fell  into  ferious  debate  about  the  way 
the  Count  was  to  take,  that  Bridges  and  all  other  Conveniencies  might  be  provi- 
ded :  four  ways  there  were  before  them.   One  from  Ravenna,  along  the  Ihore ;  but 
that  lying  moft  upon  the  Sea,  and  the  Fens,  was  not  approved  :  the  next  was  the  di- 
rcd  way,  but  obftruded  by  a  Caftle  call'd  the  Uceliino,  which  was  garrifon'd  by  the 
Duke,  and  to  be  taken  before  they  could  pafs^  and  that  coald  not  be  done  in  a  fhort 
time  without  great  difficulty,  and  to  be  long  about  it  would  fruftrate  their  Reliei:'  in 
another  place,  which  required  all  poffible  expedition.    The  third  way  was  by  the  Fo- 
reft  of  Lugo,  but  the  Po  being  overflown,  that  was  unpaffable.    The  fourth  was  tho- 
.  row  the  Country  of  Bologna,  ovet  the  Bridges  at  Puledrano,  Cento,  and  Picue,  and  fo 
by  iinale  and  Bondeno  to  Ferrara,  from  whence  partly  by  Water,  and  partly  by  Land, 
they  might  pafs  into  the  Country  of  Padua,  and  join  with  the  Venetian  Army :  this 
.  way  alfo  had  its  difficulties,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  impeded  by  the  Enemy's  Ar- 
.iny  ;  yet  being  chofen  as  the  beft,  notice  was  given  to  the  Count,  who  departing  with 
all  imaginable  fpeed,  arrived  in  the  Country  of  Padu.i  on  the  20th  of  June:  the  arri- 
val of  fo  great  a  Captain  in  Lombardy,  reviv'd  the  whole  Government  oif^enice-,  and 
whereas  before  they  were  almoft  defperate  of  their  Safety    they  be^^an  now  to  take 
Courage,  and  exped  new  Conquefts  upon  the  Enemy.    The  firfl  thing  the  Count  at- 
tempted, was  the  relief  o{  Verona  ;  to  prevent  which,  Njcolo  marched  with  his  Av  my 
to  Soave  (a  Caflle  betwixt  the  Country  oiVicenJa  nhdVerona)  there  he  entrenched, 
throwing  up  a  Ditch  from  Soave  to  the  Marches  of  Adice. 

The  Count  finding  himfelf  obftrufted  thorough  the  Plain,  refolv'd  to  march  over  the 
Mountains  to  Verona;  prefuming,  that  Nicolo  would  either  believe  he  could  not  pafs 
that  way,  by  reafbnof  its  fteepnefs  and  cragginefs  ;  or  let  him  pafs  fo,  before  he  be- 
liev'd  it,  that  it  would  be  too  late  to  interrupt  him.  Wherefore,  taking  eight  Days 
Provifion  along  with  him,  he  march'd  his  Army  over  the  Mountains,  and  at  Soave 
.  came  down  into  the  Plains.  And  though  Nicolo  had  thrown  up  fome  Works  to  in- 
commode him,  yet  they  were  tQO  weak  to  give  him  a  flop.   Kicolo  findijig  the  Enemy 

P  "  pafs'd 
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pafs'd  beyond  his  Imagination  ^  and  fearing  to  be  forc'd  to  an  Engagement  upon  fome 
difadvantage,  he  drew  off  to  the  other  fide  ot"  the  A/dice,  and  the  County  without  farther 
obftacle,  march'd  into  Verona.  Having  overcome  the  firft  difficulty,  and  rehev'd  Verona, 
the  next  thing  the  Count  was  to  attempt,  was  to  fuccour  Brefaa,  That  City  is  feat- 
ed  fo  near  the  Lake  di  Garda^  that  tho'  it  was  block'd  up  by  Land,  yet  the  Lake  was  o- 
pen,  and  they  could  fupply  themfelves  with  Provifions.  Upon  that  confideration,  the 
Duke  had  put  what  force  he  could  upon  the  Lake,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  Defigns  had 
fecured  all  the  Towns  which  were  capable  of  fupply  ing  them  by  the  benefit  of  the  Lake. 

The  Venetians  had  Gallies  likewife  upon  the  Lake  j  but  they  were  not  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  encounter  the  Duke's.  The  Count  thought  it  neceffary  with  his  Army  to 
Land,  to  give  xhtVenetian  Gallies  fome  advantage  upon  the  Water  j  and  therefore  he 
concluded  to  attempt  fome  of  thofe  Towns  which  lay  conveniently  for  the  famifliing 
of  Bre/cia,  he  clappM  down  therefore  with  his  Army  before  Bandolino  (a  Cafrle  ftand- 
ing  upon  the  Lake)  hoping,  if  he  took  that,  the  reft  would  furrender.  But  in  that  En- 
terprize  his  Fortune  deceiv'd  him  for  moft  ot  his  Men  falling  fick,  he  was  forc'd 
to  raife  the  Siege  and  remove  his  Army  to  Zemo,  a  Caftle  belonging  to  the  Veroneji, 
where  the  Air  was  more  healthful,  and  the  Country  more  plentiful.  The  Count  re- 
tired :  Nicolo^  not  to  flip  the  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Lake,  left 
his  Camp  at  Vegafto^  and  with  a  feledl  Party  went  to  the  Lake,  where  joining  with 
the  reft,  he  fell  fo  furioufly  upon  the  Venetian  Squadron,  that  he  broke  it  quite,  and 
took  mofl  of  them  Prifoners.  Upon  this  Vidory,  moft  of  the  Caftles  upon  the  Lake 
furrender'd  to  tfie  Duke.  The  Venetians^  ftartled  at  this  Defeat,  and  fearing  left 
the  Bre/cians  Ihould  yield  thereupon,  they  Solicited  the  Count  very  earneftiy,  both  by 
Letters  and  Meflages,  that  he  would  attempt  to  relieve  them.  The  Count  perceiving 
his  hopes  of  doing  it  by  the  Lake  abfolutely  defeated,  and  his  way  by  the  Fields  im- 
poffible,  by  reafon  of  the  Trenches  and  Bulwarks,  which  were  fo  numerous  and  ftrong, 
and  an  Army  to  make  them  good,  fo  that  to  venture  among  them  would  be  inevita- 
ble deftrudion  j  the  way  by  the  Mountains  having  been  fuccefsful  to  him  at  Verona^  he 
refolv'd  to  try  it  once  more  for  the  relief  of  brefcia.  Having  pitch'd  upon  his  way, 
the  Count  departed  from  Zeno^  and  by  the  Val  d^  Acri,  marching  to  the  Lake  of  St. 
Andrea^  he  pafs'd  to  Forbo/i  and  Penda  upon  the  Lake  di  Garda,  from  whence  he  ad- 
vanc'd  to  Tenna,  and  fate  down  before  it  it  being  neceffary  that  Caftle  fliould  be  ta- 
Nicoh  Pic-  Jcen  before  he  could  get  into  Brefcia.  Nicolo  having  intelligence  of  his  Defign,  marched 
h'^'the  Com  Army  to  Pifchiera^  and  from  thence  (joining  with  the  Marquefs  of  Mantoua,  and  3 
^  '  commanded  Party  of  his  beft  Men  )  he  proceeded  to  engage  the  Count,  who  giving 

him  Battle,  Mc^^A?  was  beaten ;  his  Army  difperfed^  many  of  them  taken  Prifoners  j 
and  thofe  which  efcaped,  many  of  them  fled  to  their  Camp,  and  many  of  them  to  the 
Fleet.  Nico/o  got  oft' himklf  into  Tenna,  and  Night  being  come,  concluding  if  he 
flaid  till  Morning  he  could  never  get  farther  •,  to  avoid  a  certain  danger,  he  expos'd 
Efcapes  to  himfelf  to  a  doubtful.  Of  all  his  Retinue,  l^^ico/o  had  only  one  Servant  with  him,  3 
from*'thence  ^^^Y  ^rong  German^  and  one  that  had  always  been  very  faithful  to  him.  Nico/o  per- 
Tcry  ftrangely  fuaded  his  German^  that  if  he  would  put  him  into  a  Sack,  he  might  carry  him  off  to 
to  his  Army,  fome  fecure  place  upon  his  Shoulders,  as  fome  Luggage  of  his  Mafter's.  The  Enemy  lay 
round  before  the  Caftle,  but  (tranfported  and  fecure  upon  their  Vidory  the  Day  before) 
without  any  Order  or  Guards  :  by  which  means  xh&German  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
theBufinefs  ^  for  putting  himfelf  into  the  Habit  of  a  Freebooter,  and  mounting  his  Ma- 
fter upon  his  Shoulders,  he  pafled  thorow  their  whole  Camp,  and  brought  him  fafe  to 
his  Party.  This  Vidory,  had  it  been  improved  as  happily  as  it  was  gained,  might  have 
given  more  Relief  to  Brejcia^  and  more  Felicity  to  the  Venetians :  but  being  ill  manag- 
ed, they  had  little  reafon  to  exult,  and  Brefcia  remaining  in  the  fame  neceflity  as  be- 
fore ^  for  Nico/o  was  no  fooner  return'd  to  the  Forces  which  he  had  left  behind,  but  he 
fet  all  his  Wits  to  work  which  way  he  might  exploit  fome  new  thing  to  attone  for  his 
Lofs,  and  obftrud  the  Relief  of  the  Town  :  he  knew  himfelf  the  fituation  of  the  Citadel 
of  Verona^  and  had  learned  from  the  Prifoners  taken  in  that  War,  not  only  that  it  was 
ill  guarded,  but  the  way  how  it  might  eafily  be  furprized :  he  believed  therefore,  that 
Fortune  had  prefented  him  with  an  opj^ortunity  of  recovering  his  Honour,  and  con- 
vert ing  his  Enemy's  Joy  intoSadiiefs  anci  Sorrow.  Verona  is  in  Lombard},  feated  at  the 
foot  of  thofe  Mountains  which  divide  Italy  from  Germany^  fo  that  it  ftands  partly  up- 
,  on  the  Hill,  and  partly  upon  the  Plain  ^  the  River  Adtce  raifes  in  the  Valley  diTrento, 
and  runnmg  into  Ita/y^  does  not  extend  himfelf  immediately  thomw  the  Plains  j  but 
bandmg  to  the  Left-hand  among  the  Mountains,  it  comes  at  length  to  the  City,  and 
pafles  thorow  the  midft  of  it,  yet  not  fo  as  to  divide  it  into  equal  parts  ^  for  towards 
the  Plain  it  is  much  greater  than  towards  the  Mountains:  upon  thr  rif/ng  psrt  of  the 
City  there  are  twq  CJaftlcs,  one  of  {hemc^lkdSanFiero,  and  the  othsrSanFe/ice^  which 

appear 
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appear  Itronger  in  their  Htuation  than  their  Walls,  and  do  by  it  command  the  whole 
Town.    In  the  Plain,  on  this  fide  the  Adice,  behind  the  Wall  of  the  City,  there  are  two 
FortrefTes  about  a  thoufand  paces  diftant  one  from  the  other  j  of  which  the  one  is  called 
the  old  Citadel,  and  the  other  the  new.    On  the  infide  of  one  of  them,  there  palTes  a 
Wall  to  the  other,  and  is  (in  refpect  of  the  other  Walls  which  fetch  a  compafs)  as  the 
String  to  a  Bow.   All  the  fpace  betwixt  thefe  two  Walls  is  full  of  Inhabitants,  and  cal- 
led the  Borg  of  San  Zeno.   Thefe  two  Caftles  and  the  Burg,  'Nicolo  defign'd  to  fur- 
prize,  believing  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  both  becaufeot  the  former  negligence  of 
the  Guards  (which  he  prefumed  after  the  late  Vidory  would  be  much  greater)  and  of 
an  cpin.on  he  had, that  no  Enterprize  was  fo  feafible  as  that  which  the  Enemy  believ'd 
was  impolfible  to  be  done.   Having  drawn  out  a  Party  of  choice  Men  in  order  to  his 
defign,  hejoin'd  with  the  Marquefs  oiAlantoua^  and  marching  in  the  Night  to  Verona,  he 
fcaled  the  new  Citadel,  and  took  it  without  being  perceiv'd,  and  then  forcing  upon  the 
fortdi  S.  Antoine,  the  fignal  was  given  to  his  Horfe,  and  theymarch'd  ail  of  them  in- 
to the  Town.    Thofe  of  the  old  Citadel,  who  were  upon  the  Guard,  hearing  the  noife    Verona  fur- 
when  the  Sentinels  in  the  other  Citadel  were  knock'd  on  the  head,  and  when  the  Gate  of  P^^^*^  ^"i 
S.  Antoine  was  broken  up,  believing  it  was  the  Enemy,  cry'd  out  to  the  People  to  Arm 
and  fell  a  ringing  their  Bells.  The  Citizens  taking  the  alarm,  came  together  in  great 
confufion ;  thofe  of  them  who  had  moft  Courage,  got  to  their  Arms,  and  retreated  with 
them  to  the  Palace  of  the  Rett  or  i:  in  the  mean  time  N/Vt?/(?'s  Soldiers  had  plunder'd  the 
Borgo  di  S.  Zeno.  and  advancing  towards  the  Town,  the  Citizens,  perceiving  the  Duke's 
Forces  was  entred,  and  no  way  left  to  defend  themfelves,  advifed  the  Venetian  Rettori 
to  retire  into  the  FortrelTes,  and  preferve  themfelves  and  their  Goods  j  for  (as  they  faid) 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  fo,  and  attend  better  Fortune,  than  by  endeavouring  to 
avoid  rhe  prefent  Danger,  to  be  knock'd  on  the  Head,  and  the  whole  City  pillaged  : 
her  upon  rhe  Rettori  and  all  the  Venetians  betook  themfelves  to  the  Caflle  of  S.  felice  5 
and  ffc  veral  of  the  principal  Citizens  went  to  meet  'Nicolo  and  the  Marquefs  of  Mantoua^ 
to  beg  of  them  that  they  would  rather  poffefs  that  City  rich  and  with  honour,  than 
poor  to  their  difgr ac  e-,  efpecially  feeing  they  had  not  by  an  obftinate  Defence  deferved 
preferment  from  their  old  Mafters,  or  hatred  from  their  new.   The  Marquefs  and  Ni- 
colo having  encourag'd  them  what  they  could,  they  proteded  them  from  Plunder  as 
much  as  was  poflible  •,  and  becaufe  they  were  confident  the  Count  would  immediate- 
ly addrefs  himfelf  to  the  recovery  of  the  Town,  they  contrived  with  all  imaginable 
induftry  to  get  the  Fort  into  their  hands  j  but  what  they  could  not  take,  they  block'd 
up  with  Ditches  and  Trenches  cut  about  to  obltrudt  the  Enemy  from  relieving  them. 

The  Count  Yrancefco  was  with  his  Army  at  Tenna,  where,  upon  the  firft  report  of 
this  Surprize,  he  believ'd  it  but  vain^  afterwards  underftanding  the  truth,  he  refolv'd 
by  a  more  than  ordinary  fpeed  to  recompence  his  former  Negligence,  and  expiate  its 
Difgrace.  And  though  all  the  chief  Officers  of  his  Army  advis'd  him  to  give  over  his 
Cnterprize  of  Brefcia  and  Verona,  and  retire  to  Vicenza,  left  otherwife  the  Enemy  fhould 
encompafs  him  where  he  was,  yet  he  would  not  confent-,  but  refolved  to  try  his  For- 
tune for  the  recovery  oiVerona-,  and  turning  about  to  the  Venetian  Proveditori  and 
Barnardetto  de  Medici  (who  aififtei  as  Commiffioner  for  the  Florentines  )  he  encourag- 
ed them  in  their  Doubts,  and  affured  them  he  would  retake  it  if  any  of  the  Caftles  held 
out  for  him.  Having  put  all  things  in  order,  and  drawn  out  his  Men,  he  marched 
towards  Verona  with  all  expedition :  at  firft  light,  Nicolo  imagin'd  he  was  marching  to 
Vicenza,  as  he  had  been  counfelled  by  his  Officers  ^  but  obferving  him  to  march  on,  and 
diredl  his  Forces  towards  the  Caftle  of  S.  Felice,  he  thought  it  time  to  provide  for  his 
Defence :  but  all  was  too  late,  the  Trenches  and  Embarrafments  were  not  finifh'd  j  the 
Soldiers  feparated,  and  plundering,  and  could  not  be  got  together  time  enough  to  hinder 
the  Count  from  getting  into  the  Citadel,  and  from  thence  into  the  City,  to  the  great 
difparagement  of  Nicolo,  and  detriment  of  his  Party,  who  with  the  Marquefs  of  Man- 
toua,  retreated  firft  into  the  Citadel  which  they  had  taken,  and  from  thence  efcap'd  to 
the  City  of  Man  toua,  where  rallying  the  remainder  of  their  Forces,  they  joined  them-  Recorered 
ielves  with  the  Armv  before  Brefcia :  fo  that  in  four  Days  time  Verona  was  won  and  by  the  count, 
loft  by  the  Duke's  Forces.  Being  Winter-time,  and  the  Weather  very  cold,  the  Count 
having  after  his  Vifiory,  put  in  feme  fupplies  of  Vidfual  into  Brefcia^  though  with 
very  great  difficulty,  he  remov'd  his  Quarters  to  Verona,  having  given  order  for  the 
building  certain  Gallies  to  Forboli  that  Winter,  to  be  ready  againft  the  Spring,  that 
then  he  might  be  fo  ftrong  both  by  Land  and  by  Water,  as  to  give  Brefcia  an  effectual 
and  total  Relief. 

The  Duke  feeing  the  War  at  a  ftand  for  a  time,  and  his  hopes  of  being  Mafter  of  Te- 
rona  and  Brefcia  at  an  end  j  dl  which  he  attributed  to  the  Counfel  and  Supplies  of  the 
Florentines^  whofe  AfFedtion  could  not  be  alienated,  by  all  the  provocations  the  Venetians 
if..^  P  2  had 
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had  given  them;  nor  gained  over  to  his  fide,  by  all  the  promifes  which  he  had  made 
them ;  that  they  might  be  fenfible  of  their  own  overfight,  and  teel  the  inconveniencies 
they  had  pulled  upon  themfelves,  herefolv'd  to  im^Ld^tTufcany^  to  which  he  was  much 
encouraged  by  l\icolo  and  the  Florentine  Exiles.    Kicolo\  delign  was  upon  the  Poflef- 
The  Diike  fionsof  Braccio,  and  to  drive  the  Count  out     La  Marca:  the  other  had  an  itching  af- 
SEypSon      ^^^^^        Country,  and  a  mind  to  be  at  home,  fo  that  both  Parties  animated  the 
into  Tujcany  Duke  with  fuch  Arguments  as  were  moft  fuitable  to  their  particular  defigns :  Nicoia 
by  Mcolo  and  told  him  he  might  fend  him  with  an  Army  into  Tujcany^  and  leave  Brefcia  be/ieged  ; 
tiie  Fhrmine  foj.      ^vas  Mafter  of  the  Lake;  was  well  entrenched  about  the  Town;  had  feveral 
Exiles.        ftrong  Caftles  in  the  Country ;  and  good  Officers  and  Soldiers  enough  to  refift  the  Count, 
if  he  Ihould  make  any  Attempt  in  another  place ;  which  was  not  to  be  imagined  till 
he  had  relieved  Brefcia,  and  that  was  impoihble-,  fo  that  if  hepleafed,  he  might  make 
War  mTufcany,^  and  not  quit  his  Enterprize  niLomhardy:  he  remonftrated  befides,  that 
the  Vlorentines  would  be  conftrain'd,  as  foon  as  they  faw  him  in  Tufcany^  to  call  back 
the  Count,or  be  ruin'd  and  whichfoever  of  the  two  happen,  his  Vidlory  would  be  certain. 

The  Exiles  inculcated,  that  iiNicalo  came  n&2ii  Florence  with  his  Army,  it  was  im- 
poffible  but  the  People,  tired  out  with  their  Taxes  and  the  infolence  of  the  Grandees, 
wouLi  take  Arms  and  revolt   as  to  his  pafTage  to  Florence^  they  promifed  it  Ihould  be 
eafie,  and  Cafentino  open  to  them,  by  the  intereft  and  correfpondence  which  Rinaldo  held 
with  that  Governor :  fo  that  the  Duke,  inclinable  of  bimfelf,  was  much  fortified  and 
encouraged  by  their  perfuafions :  the  Venetians  on  the  other  fide  (tho'  the  Winter  was 
very  fharp)  prefs'd  the  Count  to  the  relief  of  Brejcia  with  his  whole  Army ;  but  he  refufed, 
al]edging,it  was  not  to  be  done  at  that  time;  that  better  Weather  was  to  be  eipeded, 
and  that  in  the  interim  their  Fleet  fhould  be  got  ready,  and  then  it  might  be  attempted 
both  by  Land  and  by  Water :  which  Anfwer  giving  no  fatisfadtion,  the  Venetians  became 
flow  and  remifs  in  fending  them  Provifions,  fo  that  in  their  Army  many  People  died. 
TheF/orentines  having  advertifement  of  all  thefe  paflages,  were  greatly  difmaid,  feeing 
the  War  brought  home  to  them  oiTufcany^  and  that  mhombardy,  not  turn'd  to  account : 
nor  were  they  lefs  fearful  of  the  Forces  of  the  Church ;  not  that  ihe  Pope  was  their  Ene- 
my, but  that  they  found  that  Army  at  the  Devotion  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  their  irh- 
The  Patri-  P^acableAdverfary :  Giovanni  ViteUeJchi  Cornetano  was  firft  Apoftolical  Notenie,  then  Bi- 
arch  of  i4/fx-  Ihdp  of  Ricanati^  after  the  Patriarch  of  A/exandria,  and  being  at  laft  created  Cardinal, 
andria  Gene-  was  Called  the  Cardinal  of  F/(7r(?;?r(? ;  This  Cardinal  was  a  cunni  ng  and  courageous  Perfon, 
ral  for  the    £q  capable  of  Buiinefs,  that  the  Pope  had  a  ftrong  affe(5tion  for  him,  gave  him  command 
of  the  Forces  of  the  Church ;  and  in  all  the  Pope's  Enterprizes  in  Tu/cany,  Romagna,  Naplet 
and  Rojne^  he  was  confl:antly  his  General ;  fo  that  by  degrees  he  gained  fo  great  authori- 
ty both  over  the  Army  and  the  Pope,  that  the  Pope  began  to  be  afraid  to  command 
him,  and  the  Army  to  refufe  their  Obedience  to  any  body  but  he.  The  Cardinal  being 
at  that  time  in  Rome^  when  the  news  arriv'd  that  Nicolo  was  marching  into  Tufcany. 
The  Patri-     The  fear  of  the  Florentines  was  highly  encreafed,  becanfefrom  the  time  oiRinaldo^i 
srch  a  Friend  eipulfion,  that  Cardinal  had  been  an  Enemy  to  their  State;  for  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
to  K^na  0.     pjgj^t  which  were  by  his  mediation  procured  in  F^r^-^^^-^,  were  not  made  good,  but  ra* 
ther  managed  to  the  prejudice  of  Rinaldo,  he  ha  'Mg  been  the  occafiion  of"  his  laying 
down  his  Arms,  and  that,  tlie  occafion  of  his  Banifhment ;  fo  that  the  Government 
oiFlorence  began  to  fear  the  time  was  come  for  the  reftauration  of  if  he  join* 

ed  with  Nicolo  in  his  Expedition  into  Tu/cany  ;  and  their  apprehenfions  were  aug^ 
mented  by  the  fudden  departure  of  'Nicolo,  who  feemed  to  them  tor  leave  an  Enterprize 
which  he  had  almoft  compleated,  to  embark  himfelf  in  another  that  was  more  dange- 
roQs  and  doubtful :  which  they  prefumed  he  would  nev^er  have  done,  without  fome 
private  Intelligence,  or  unknown  Invitation  :  Thefe  their  Apprehenfions  they  had  in- 
fufed  into  the  Pope,  who  was  grown  fenfible  of  his  error,  in  having  transferred  fo  much 
Authority  upon  other  People.  But  whilfl  the  Florentines  were  in  this  fufpence.  Fortune 
prefented  them  a  way  to  fecure  themfelves  of  the  Patriarch  :  that  State  had  Scouts  a- 
isrsrr.jO    broad  to  intercept,  and  perufe  all  Letters,  to  fee  if  they  could  meet  with  any  Corre* 
V  fpondence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State ;  at  Monts  Pulciano  it  happen'd  a  Pacquet  was 
The  Pore   taken,  which  the  Patriarch  had  written  to  Nicolo  Piccinino  without  the  knowledge  or 
difcovers  In-  confent  of  the  Pope.    Tho'  the  Charaifler  was  ftrange,  and  the  Senfe  fo  implicite  and 
tdligcncc  be-  gbftrufe,  that  nothing  could  be  m^de  out  of  it;  yet  that  obfcurity,  confid'er'd  with  its 
trlardf^and^'  '^^'^^'^^'""'^         Enemy,  alarmed  his  Holinefs  fo,  as  he  refolv'd  to  fecure  him.  The 
Nicolo,  and    ^^r^     ^^^^  Apprehenfion  he  committed  to  Antonio  Rido  da  Fadoua,  whom  he  had  made 
refolvcs  to    Governor  of  the  Caflle  of  Rome.    Antonio,  as  foon  as  he  had  his  Orders,  was  ready  to 
fecure  him.    ejTecute  them,  and  expedled  an  opportunity.    The  Patriarch  had  refolv'd  to  pafs  into 
Tufcany^  and  having  fixed  upon  the  next  day  for  his  departure  firom  R()ff2e,  he  fent  to 
tht  Governor  that  he  would  be  tjpon  the  Bridge  next  morning  at  2t  precife  hour,  for  he 

had 
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had  fomethingto  difcourfe  with  him :,  Antonio  thought  now  his  opportunity  was  come, 

order'd  his  People  as  he  thought  convenient,  and  at  the  time  appointed  was  ready  ez- 

peding  the  Patriarch  upon  the  Bridge,  which  was  to  be  drawn  up,  or  let  down,  as  oc- 

cafion  requir'd.  The  Patriarch  was  punctual,  and  came  eiadtly  at  his  time^  and  Antonio    T^e  patr> 

entertaining  him  a  while  upon  the  Bridge,  gave  align,  and  on  a  fudden  the  Bridge  was  arch  fecured 

pulled  up,  and  the  Patriarch  in  the  Caftle  ^  (othat  oi  t  he  General  of  an  Army  he  became  2nd  ^ii^s. 

a  Prifoner  in  a  moment.    The  People  which  were  with  him,  began  to  fwagger  at  firft, 

but  underftanding  afterwards  it  was  his  Holinefs's  diredion,  they  were  pacified  and  quiet : 

and  the  Governor  of  the  Caftle  comforting  him  with  fair  words,  and  giving  him  hopes  of 

a  better  condition,  the  Patriarch  replyM,  that  great  Perfons  were  not  fecured  to  be  dif- 

charged  again  ^  that  thofe  who  deferved  to  be  reized,.did  not  defer  veto  be  difmiffed  ;  and 

it  was  his  own  cafe,  for  he  died  inPrifon  not  long  after  ^  midLudovico  Patriarch  oiAqui- 

kia  w^  made  General  of  the  Pope's  Army  in  his  place  ,  who,  the'  before  he  could  not  be 

engaged  in  the  Wars  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Leagu*:,  yet  then  he  was  perfuaded  ;  and 

promifedto  be  ready  for  the  defence  ot'Tu/cjny  with  4000  Horfe  and  2000  Foot. 

Being  deliver'd  from  this  danger,  there  was  another  of  no  lefs  importance,  and  that 
was,  their  fear  of  Nicoio  upon  the  confufion  of  Affairs  inLombardy,  and  the  differences 
httw\xtx\\eVen€tians  and  the  Count:  For  better  information,  the  Florentines  fentA>/*i 
fhe  Son  oiGino  Capponi^  and  GuiHano  d'  Anazenti  to  Venice^  as  alfo  to  fettle  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  War  for  the  next  Year,  commanding  A'm,  upon  the  refolution  of  the 
Venetians,  to  repair  to  the  Count,  to  found  his,  and  exhort  him  to  fuch  Courfes  as 
fliould  be  necelfary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  League  :  thefe  AmbalTadors  were  fcarce  got 
onward  on  their  way  as  far  as  Ferrarn,  before  they  had  the  news  that  Viccinino  had 
paffed  the  Yo  with  6coo  Horfe.    Thereupon  they  made  what  haftewas  poifible,  and 
being  come  to  Venice^  they  found  that  Senate  very  pofitive  to  have  Brefcia  relieved  at 
that  very  time,  not  being  (as  they  faid)  able  to  attend  any  better,  nor  their  State  to 
put  out  any  Fleet  j  fo  that  without  prefent  Supplf,  they  would  be  forced  to  furren- 
iler,  which  would  compleat  the  Duke's  Succeffes,  and  be  the  lofs  of  all  their  Territories 
By  Land:  finding  them  fo  peiverfe,  Keri  went  ioVerona^  to  hear  what  Arguments  the 
Count  could  produce  to  the  contrary,  who  with  good  Reafons  made  it  out  to  him,  that 
to  endeavour  the  relief  of  Brefcia  in  that  jundure,  would  be  not  only  ineffedual  at 
prefent,  but  much  to  their  prejudice  afterwards  •,  for  confidering  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  and  fituation  of  the  Town,  nothing  could  be  done  he  fhouid  only  harrafs  and 
difordes  his  Men  fo,.  as  when  a  proper  time  for  Adion  fhouid  come,  he  fliould  be 
forced  to  draw  oW to  Verona  to  fupply  himfelf  with  what  the  Winter  had  confumed, 
and  what  was  necelfary  for  their  future  Support ;  fo  tlrat  all  the  time  that  was  fit  for 
Adion;,  w«uld  be  fpent  in  marching  backward  and  forward.   To  adjufl:  thefe  Things,  CommifH- 
Orjalto  J'ufmiani^  and  Giovan  f  ijani  were  fent  to  Verona  to  the  Count,  by  whom  it  oners  ro  the 
vas  concluded  (alter  much  difpute)  that  the  Venetians  for  the  enfuing  Year  fhouid  give  Count  from 
the  Coiunt  8occo  Ducats,  and  4c  a  piece  to  the  reft  of  his  Army.    That  he  fhouid  ^'^^  Venetkm. 
mardi  forth  with  his  whole  Army,  and  fall  upon  the  Duke,  endeavouring  by  fome 
fmapt  impreffion  upon  his  Country,  to  make  him  recall  Nieolo  out  of  Lombardy.  After 
which  ebnclufion,  they  returned  xo  Venice^  but  the  Venetians  (the  Sum  being  thought 
very  g,reat)  went  011  but  flowly  with  their  Preparations.    'Nieolo  Ficcini/ioTpioceeded 
howtveri  was  got  already  into  the  Country  oiB.oniagna^  and  tampered  fo  fuccefsfully 
with  the  Sons  of  Fandolfo  J\ialatcfta^  that  they  deferted  the  Venetians  and  took  up  Arms 
under  the  Duke :  this  News  was  unpleafing  at  F>w<:i',  but    Florence  much  more  ^  becaufe 
that  way  they  thought  to  have  given  Nieolo  a  ftop.    But  the  Maiatefti  being  in  Rebel- 
lion, the  Fkrentines  were  not  a  little  difmaid,  efpecially  fearing,  that  their  General  P/(?- 
ro  Giampagoto  Orfino  (who  was  then  in  the  Territories  of  the  Maleteffi)  might  be  defeat- 
ed, and  they  by  confequence  difarm'd  :  thefe  Tidings  w=re  alfo  no  fmall  trouble  to  the    ti-.c  Count 
Count,  who  began  to  apprehend,  '\i  Nieolo  pafl'ed  into  Tufcany^  he  might  be  in  danger  defirous  to 
of  lofing  l^afAarcay  and  (difpofed  to  fecure  his  own  Country  it  he  could)  he  came  to 
riice^  aad  being  introduc'd  to  the  Duke,  he  declard  to  him,  that  his  paffage  into  T^^;?)* 
-would  be  convenient  for  the  League;  for  the  War  was  to  be  carried  on  where  the  Gene* 
Tialand  Army  of  the-Enemy  was,  and, not  among  their  private  and  particular  Towns 
■andGarrifons:  becaufe  their  Army  once  beat,  there  is  an  end  of  the  War;  but  tho' their 
iGarrifons  be  taken,  and  their  Townsreduced,  if  their  Army  be  entire,  they  fhouid  be  ne- 
ver the  nearer,  but  theWar  (as  it  does  many  times  happen)  would  break  out  more  fevere* 
..ly.  AfTuring  them  thatL^  TAarca  and  ■^TufcanyvjoxHid  be  loft,  if  Nieolo  was  not  brisk- 
cjj  oppofed  ;  which  being  loft,  no  remedy  could  be  expeded  in  Lombardy-^  but  if  it 
iioight,  he  did  not  underftand  how  he  could  with  any  eicufe  abandon  his  own  Subjeds 
-'.and  Friends ;  for  coming  into  Lombardy  a  Prince,  he  fhouid  be  loth  to  leave  it  as  a  pri- 
:  j?ate  Captaia,   To  this  the  Duke  of  Venice  replied,  that  it  was  manifeftj  and  nothing 
tdt  more 
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Diffuaded  more  Certain,  that  if  he  left  Lombardy^  and  palTed  the  To  with  his  Army,  all  their 
by  the  Duke  Territories  upon  Land  would  be  loft  j  and  that  it  would  be  to  no  piirpofe  to  confume 
of  rentce.     ^q^q  Money  in  defending  it.   For  he  can  be  no  wife  Man,  who  endeavours  to  defend 
that  which  he  is  fure  to  lofe  5  and  he  no  Fool,  who  chufes  to  lofe  his  Country  alone,  ra- 
ther than  his  Country  and  Money  too  ;  and  if  the  lofs  of  their  Affairs  Ihould  follow, 
it  would  then  be  clear  enough  how  much  it  imported  the  Reputation  of  the  Venetians 
to  proteft  Romagna  and  Tufcany.    But  the  whole  Senate  was  againft  his  Opinion,  be- 
lieving, if  he  fucceeded  in  Lmbardy^  he  fhould  be  fure  every  where  elfe,  and  that  could 
be  no  had  Task-,  that  State,  upon  7V/Vi?/i7's  departure,  being  left  weak  and  infirm,  fo 
that  that  might  be  ruined  before  Nicoh  could  be  called  back,  or  any  other  fufficient 
remedy  provided.   That  if  things  were  curioufly  examined,  it  would  be  found,  that 
Nicolo  was  fent  into  Tufcany  upon  no  other  errand,  but  to  divert  the  Count  from  hij 
Enterprize  in  hombardy^  and  remove  the  War  from  his  own  Country  by  carrying  it 
into  another   fo  that  if  the  Count  ftiould  purfue  him  without  irrefiftable  necelTity,  he 
would  rather  accomplifli  his  Defigns,  and  do  as  he  would  have  him :  but  if  they  conr 
tinued  their  Army  in  Lombardy^  and  (hifted  in  Tufcany  as  well  as  they  could,  they  would 
be  fenfible  of  their  ill  Refolution  when  it  was  too  late,  and  find  that  they  had  loft  all 
in  Lombardy  irrecoverably,  without  any  Equivalence  or  Reprifal  in  Tufcany. 
Tlicy  came    I"  this  manner  every  Man  having  fpoken  and  reply 'd,  as  his  Judgment  directed 
to  a  Rcfolu-  him  J  it  was  concluded,  to  be  quiet  for  (bme  Days,  to  fee  what  the  Agreement  betwixt 
tion.  'Nicolo  and  the  Malatefti  would  produce  :  whether  the  F/orentines  might  rely  upon  Fiera 

Giam  Vagolo-^  and  whether  the  Pope  proceeded  fairly  with  the  League,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed  he  would.  This  Refolution  being  taken,  not  long  after  they  had  Intelligence, 
that  Viero  Giam  Vagoh  was  marched  towards  Tufcany  with  his  Army  and  that  the 
Pope  was  better  inclined  to  the  League  at  that  time,  than  before  ^  with  which  Adver- 
tifements  the  Count  being  confirmed,  he  was  content  to  remain  in  Lombardy  himfelf  5 
that  AVW  ftiould  bedifpatched  thither  with  a  1000  of  his  Horfe,  and  500  others;  and 
if  things  ftiould  proceed  fo,  as  that  his  prefence  fliould  be  neceftary  in  Tufcany,  upon 
the  leaft  Summons  itomNeri^  the  Count  engaged  to  repair  to  him  without  any  delay* 
Accordingly  Neri  marched  away,  arriv'd  with  his  Forces  at  Florence  in  April,  and  the 
fame  Day  Giam  Pago/o  arriv'd  there  alfo^  in  the  mean  time  Nicolo  Ficcinino  having 
fettled  the  Affairs  of  Romagna^  was  defigning  for  Tufcany  j  and  being  inclined  to  have 
marched  by  the  way  of  the  Alps  of  S.  Benedetto.^  and  the  Vale  of  Montone,  he  found 
that  Paftage  fo  well  defended  by  the  Condudt  of  Nicolo  da  Fifa,  that  he  believ'd  his 
whole  Army  would  not  be  able  to  force  it :  and  becaufe  of  the  fuddennefs  of  this  Ir- 
ruption, the  Florentines  were  but  indifferently  provided  either  with  Soldiers,  or  Offi- 
cers, they  committed  the  PafTes  of  the  other  Alps  to  the  Guard  of  certain  of  their  Citi- 
zens, with  fome  new  raifed  Companies  of  Foot,  among  which  Citizens  BartholomeoOr- 
landini  had  the  command,  and  more  particularly  the  keeping  of  the  Caftle  of  Marradr^ 
and  the  Pafs  that  was  by  it.  Nicolo  Ficcinino  fuppofing  the  Pafs  of  S.  Benedetto  mfii- 
perable,  by  reafon  of  the  Courage  and  Vigilance  of  the  Commander,  chofe  rather  to  at- 
tempt the  other  way,  where  the  Cowardice  and  Inexperience  of  the  chief  Officer  was  not 
like  to  give  him  fo  great  oppofition.  Marradi  is  a  Caftle  built  at  the  foot  of  thole  Alpt 
which  divide  Tufcany  and  Romagna-^  but  on  the  fide  oiRotnagna,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Vale  di  Lamona,  tho'  it  has  no  "Walls,  yet  the  River,  the  Mountains,  and  the  Inha- 
bitants make  it  ftrong.  For  the  Men  are  martial  and  faithful,  and  the  River  has  worft 
away  the  Banks,  and  made  fuch  Grotes  and  Hollows  therein,  that  it  is  impoffible  from 
the  Valley  to  approach  it,  if  a  little  Bridge  which  lies  over  the  River  be  defended  j  and 
on  the  Mountain-fide  the  Rocks  and  the  Cliffs  are  fo  fteep,  it  is  almoft  impregnable : 
but  the  pufillanimity  of  Bartolomeo  debas'd  the  Courage  of  his  Men,  and  render'd  tht 
•  lituation  of  his  Caftle  of  no  Importance :  for  no  fooner  did  he  hear  the  Report  of  the 

Enemy's  Approach,  but  leaving  all  inconfufion,  away  he  ran  with  his  Party,  and  nd- 
ver  ftopp'd  till  he  came  at  Borgo  a  San.  Lorenzo.  Nicolo  (having  pofTefs'd  himfelf  6f  that 
Pafs,  ftrangely  furpriz'd  to  confider  how  poorly  it  had  been  defended ;  and  as  much 
pleafed  that  now  it  was  his  own)  marched  down  into  Mugello,  and  having  taken  feve- 
'  ral  Caftles,  he  ftaid  at  FuHciano  to  refrefh  ;  from  whence  he  made  his  Excurfions  as  far 
■^s  Monte  Fiefole^  and  was  fo  bold  to  pafs  the  River -dr;?^,  fcouring,  forraging,  and  plun- 
dering the  Country  within  three  Miles  oiFlorence.  The  Florentines  however  were  not 
■  at  all  difmaid,  but  the  firft  thing  they  did  was  to  fecure  the  Government,  of  which  they 
were  not  much  afraid,  both  for  the  Intereft  which  Cofimo  had  with  the  People,  and  the 
-method  they  had  taken  to  reduce  the  chief  Officers  of  the  City  into  the  Hands  of  a 
few  of  the  moft  potent  Citizens,  who  with  their  Vigilance  and  Severity  kept  under  all 
fuch  as  were  difcontented,  or  fhidious  of  new  things:  befides  they  had  News  of  theRe- 
'  folutions  in  Lombardy   of  Neri's  Approach  j  with  the  number  of  his  Forces,  and  that 
•  '  the 
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the  Pope  had  promifed  to  fupply  them  with  more:  which  hopes  were  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  them  till  ATm's  Arrival.    But  A'm  finding  the  City  in  fome  difordeis,  relblv'd 
to  take  the  Field,  and  rtftrain  'Nicolo  from  forraging  fo  freely  :  and  therefore  draw  ng 
together  what  Infantry  he  could  out  of  the  People,  he  join'd  them  with  his  Horfe, 
marched  into  the  Field,  and  took  Remole.  which  the  Enemy  had  poffefs^d.    After  the 
taking  ot  that  Town,  he  encamp'd  his  Ahny  there  ^  obftrudfed  the  Excurfions  oiNicc 
U)  and  gave  the  City  great  hopes  of  fending  him  farther  off.    Nicolo  obferving,  tho* 
the  Florentines  had  loft  many  of  their  Men,  it  procur'd  no  Commotion  j  and  under- 
Handing  they  were  all  quiet  and  fecure  in  the  Town,  he  concluded  it  vain  to  lofe 
time  any  longer  wherefore  he  changed  his  Defigns,  and  refolv'd  to  do  fomething  which 
might  caufe  the  Florentines  to  provoke  him  to  a  Battle,  in  which  he  doubted  not  to 
overcome,  and  then  all  things  would  follow  as  he  expedted,  of  courfe.   There  was  at 
that  time  in  Nicola's  Armv  Francefco  Conte  di  Toppi,  who  (when  the  Enemy  was  in  Mu- 
geUo)  revolted  from  th^florentmes^wiih  whom  he  was  in  League  5  the  Florentines  had  a  '^^^ 
jealoufie  ot  him  before,  and  endeavoured  to  continue  him  their  Friend,  by  enlarging  his  ^^^^^  theFh- 
Pay,  and  making  him  thtir  Deputy  over  all  the  Towns  which  were  near  him,  hut  no-  remineu 
thing  could  do-,  fo  ftronglv  did  his  Affedtion  incline  hini  to  the  other  Party,  that  no 
Fear,  nor  Adtof  Kindnefs  whatever,  was  fufficient  to  divide  him  from  Rinaldo  and  the 
reft  df  the  Brethren,  who  had  had  the  Government  formerly :  fb  that  he  no  fooner 
heard  of  Nicolo' s  approach,  but  he  went  in  to  him  immediately,  and  fi:>Ii(  ited  him  with 
all  imaginable  importunity  to  advance  towards  the  City,  and  inarch  into  Cafentino  j 
difcovering  to  him  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Country,  and  with  what  eafe  and  fecurity 
he  might  itraiten  the  Enemy.    Nicolo  took  his  Counfel,  and  marching  into  Cafentino, 
he  poflefs'd  himfelf  of  Romena  znd  Bibiena^  and  afterwards  encamp'd  before  Caftle  San 
N'icolo.  That  Caftle  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  thofe       which  divide  Cafentino  from  the 
Vale  of  Arno    and  by  reafon  it  flood  high,  and  had  a  ftrong  Garrifon  in  it,  it  was 
no  eafie  matter  to  take  it,  tho'  Nicolo  pTy'd  it  continually  with  his  Cannon. 

This  Siege  continu'd  twenty  days,  during  which  time  the  Florentines  had  got  toge- 
ther what  Force  they  could,  and  had  already  under  feveral  Officers  9000  Foot  at  F'eg- 
ghiney  commanded  by  'Piero  Giant  Yagqlo  as  General,  Neri  Capponi  and  Bernardo  de  Me- 
dici as  Commiffioners.  The  Caftle  of  San  Nicolo  had  fent  out  four  Perfons  to  give  them 
notice  of  their  Condition,  and  prefs  them  for  relief :  whereupon  the  Commiffioners 
examining  the  fituation  of  the  Place,  found  it  was  not  to  be  reliev'd  but  by  the  Alps 
which  came  down  from  the  Vale  of  Arno  ^  the  tops  of  which  might  eafily  be  pofTefs'd 
by  the  Enemy,  before  they  could  come  at  them,  in  refpedl  they  had  a  Ihorter  cut  to 
them,  and  the  Florentines  could  not  ftir,  but  they  muft  of  neceflity  be  feen :  fo  that  to 
attempt  a  thing  which  was  not  like  to  fucceed,  was  to  expofe  and  caft  away  their  Men 
without  doing  any  good.    Upon  thefe  Confiderations  the  Commilfioners  having  com- 
mended their  Courage  pafs'd,  advifed  them  to'continue  it  whilft  they  were  able,  and 
when  they  found  they  could  hold  it  no  longer,  to  furrender  upon  as  good  Terms  as  they 
could.  Hereupon,  after  3  2  days  Siege,  Nicolo  became  Mafter  of  the  Caftle ;  but  the  lo« 
Ung  fo  much  time  upon  fo  inconfiderable  a  Place,  was  (in  great  part)  the  milcarriage 
of  that  Enterprize :  for  had  hQinve&.ed  Florence,  ot  but  kept  it  block'd  up  at  a  diftance, 
the  Governour  of  that  City  would  have  been  conftrain'd  to  raife  Money  and  Men,  and 
muft  have  fupplied  it  with  Provifions,  with  much  more  difficulty,  having  the  Enemy 
fo  near  them ;  befides  many  would  have  been  prelFing  for  Peace,  feeing  the  War  fo  like- 
ly to  continue:  but  the  defire  the  Count  diPoppi  had  to  be  reveng'd  of  that  Garrifon 
(which  had  been  his  Enemy  a  long  time)  caufed  him  to  give  that  Counfel ;  and  Nicolo^  jj-^^j^ 
to  oblige  him,  confented  to  it,  which  was  the  deftrudtion  of  both :  and  indeed  it  feldom  advis'd  by 
happens,  but  private  Animofity,  proves  a  prejudice  to  the  Intereft  of  the  Publick.  Ni-  Count  Fap^i. 
colo,  purfuing  his  Viftory,  took  FaJJina  undChiuJt,  and  the  Count  di  Poppi  perfuaded  him 
to  continue  in  thofe  Parts,  alledging  that  he  might  extend  his  Quarters  betwixt  Cbitifi 
and  Pieve  as  hepleafed,  and  make  himfeU  Mafter  of  the  Alps,  he  might,  as  he  faw  oc- 
cafion,  return  to  the  old  Poft  in  Cafentino  and  the  Vale  Arno,  or  falling  down  into  Vale 
di  Chiana  and  theVale  de  Fever  e,  be  ready  upon  the  leaft  motion  of  the  Enemy.  But 
Nicolo  r'^fledting  upon  the  Rockinefs  of  thofe  Places,  only  he  reply 'd  his  Horfes  could 
fwallow  no  Stones,  and  remov'd  to  Borgo  a  S.  Sepulchro,  where  he  was  receiv'd  with  all 
demonftration  01  Kindnefs^  from  whence  he  endeavour'd  to  debauch  the  Citizens  of  Ca- 
fiello,  but  they  wtre  too  firm  to  the  Florentines  to  entertain  any  fuch  motion.  Being  de- 
lirous  to  have  Perugia  ( where  he  was  born)  at  his  devotion,  he  went  thither  with  40 
Horfe  to  make  them  a  Vilit,  and  was  honourably  treated  j. but  in  a  few  days  he  ren- 
dred  himfor  fufptdted,  having  been  wheedling  with  the  Legate  and  feveral  of  the  Citi- 
'  zens,  and  made  many  Proj^ofals  to  them,  but  none  of  them  fucceeded   fothat  repeiv- 
ing  8coo  Ducats  of  them,  he  returned  to  his  Army* 

After 
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After  this  he  got  Intelligence  in  Cortona^  and  was  very  bufie  in  feducing  it  from  the 
Yloremines^  but  being  difcover'd  before  it  was  ripe,  that  alfo  came  to  nothing.  Among. 
Vmb  pra-  the  principal  of  that  City  there  was  one  hartolomeo  di  Senfo,  who  going  the  Rounds  one  - 
ftifes  to  fur-  Night  by  the  Captain's  order,  was  told  by  a  Country-man,  his  Friend,  that  if  he  had 
prize  ortoim.  nomind  to  be  kiird,he  (hould  have  a  care,  and  go  bark.    Banohmeo  prelhng  to  know 
his  Reafon  ^  he  found  the  whole  Series  fif  the  Plot,  and  went  immediately  to  the  Cover**-" 
nour,  and  acquainted  him  :  how,  feizing  upon  the  Confpirators,  and  doubling  hiS' 
Guards  thereupon,  expedted  the  coming  o^Nicolo  according  to  Agreement^  who  came 
indeed  pundtuall)'"  at  his  time,  but  finding  himfelf  difcover'd,  return'd  to  his  Quarters. 
Whilfl:  things  were  carried  on  in  Titfcany  at  this  rate,  with  little  advantage  to  the  For- 
ces of  the  Duke,  his  Affairs  in  Lombeirdy  were  as  unquiet,  but  with  more  detriment  and 
lofs  J  tor  Count  francefco^  as  foon  as  the  Seafon  gave  leave,  took  the  Field  with  his  Ar- 
my ^  and  the  Venetians  having  repaired  tlieit  Fleet  in  the  Lake,  he  thought  it  beft  in 
the  firft  place  to  make  himfelt  Mafter  of  that,  and  to  drive  the  Duke  out  5  fuppo/Tng 
when  he  had  done  that,  the  reft  would  be  eafie.    "Whereupon  he  caufed  the  Venetian 
li/'d^"**      Fleet  to  fet  upon  the  Duke's   which  they  did,  and  defeated  them :  after  which  he  took 
'^^  •         all  the  Caftles  which  they  had  in  their  poirelfion  j  fo  that  the  Enemy  which  befieged 
Brefcia  bs'  Land,  underftanding  the  deftiny  of  their  Comrades,  drew  off  from  the  Siege, 
and  left  the  Town  free,  after  it  had  been  ftraitned  three  years.    Having  finifhed  his 
bufinefs  there,  and  obtained  fo  important  a  Vidfory,  the  Count  thought  fit  to  feek  out 
the  Enemy,  who  was  retired  to  Socino^  aCaftle  upon  the  River     Ogl'o^  and  diflodging 
them  there,  they  retreated  to  O  emonn  ;  where  the  Duke  made  a  Head,  and  refolved  to 
defend  that  part  of  his  Country.    But  the  Count  advancing  daily  againft  him  \  being 
fearful  he  fliould  lofe  all,  or  a  great  part  of  his  Territory,  he  began  to  lament  the  Re- 
folution  of  fending  Nicolo  into  Tujcany-^  and  to  redrefs  his  Error,  he  writ  word  to  Nicolo 
of  the  Condition  he  was  in,  preiring  him  with  all  fpeei  to  come  back  to  his  relief.  The 
Ylorentinex  in  the  mean  time  had  joined  their  Forces  with  the  Pope's,  and  n)ade  a  halt 
at  Anghiari,  a  Caftle  at  the  foot  of  the  M  )nntains  a  hich  part  Va/  di  Tevere  from  Valdi- 
chianaj'ouv  Miles  diftant  from  San  Sepulcro\  betwixt  which  Places  the  way  was  plain, 
the  Country  champain,  fit  for  Horfe,  and  proper  for  Battle.    Having  heard  of  the 
Count's  Victory,  and  ihzt.  Nicolo  was  recall  d,  they  thought  theVidtory  might  be  ob* 
tain'd  without  mote  hazard  or  labour,  and  therefore  Orders  was  difpatch'd  in  all  haflre 
to  theCommiflaries  to  avoid  an  Engagement  by  all  means  5  for  Nicolo  con\i\  not  ftay  in 
Tufcany  many  days.    The fe Orders  coming  to  Nicolo^  ear,  finding  that  of  necellity  he 
muftpart^  that  he  might  have  left  notliing  untried,  he  refolv'd  to  provoke  themtoaBat- 
tle,  believing  he  Ihould  take  them  unprovided,  feeing  (according  to  their  Intelligence) 
they  could  have  no  reafon  to  exped  any  fuch  thing;  and  to  this  he  was  much  encourag'd 
by  Rinaldo^  the  Count  di  Poppi,  and  all  the  F^r^;7^/w  Exiles,  who  knew  well  enough  they 
were  undone  if  Nicolo  departed  •,  but  if  they  could  bring  them  to  a  Fight,  there  was  a 
poffibility  of  prevailing,  and  if  they  did  lofe  the  Victory,  they  fhould  lofe  it  with 
Honour. 

This  Refolution  being  taken,  the  Army  moved  ^  and  being  advanc'd  as  far  as  Borgv 
before  the  Florentines  perceiv'd  it,  he  commanded  2000  Men  out  O'  that  City,  who, 
(relying  much  upon  the  Conduft  of  their  General,  and  the  promifes  he  made  them, 
being  alfo  defirous  of  Plunder)  follow'd  him  chearfully.  Marching  on  from  thence  di- 
redlly  towards  Anghiari  in  Battalia^  Nicolo  arriv'd  with  his  whole  Army  within  two 
Miles,  when  Micheletto  Attendulo  perceiving  a  great  Duft,  and  fifpedting  it  to  be  the 
Enemy,  cry'd  out  to  have  all  People  ftand  to  their  AriTis.  The  Tumult  in  the  fhrea- 
\i^4^^^^^^^  ////(?  Camp  was  not  fmall  ^  for  that  Army  encamp'd  ordinarily  without  any  Difcipline  j 
I  .  ng  uri.  being  negligent  befides,  in  prefumption  the  Enemy  were  f  irther  offj  they  were  fit- 
ter to  fly  than  to  fight  ^  all  of  them  being  difarm'd,  and  ftraggled  from  their  Quarters 
into  fuch  Places  as  the  (hade,  or  their  recreations  had  carried  them.  Neverthelefs,  fo 
much  diligence  wasufed  by  theCommiifaries and  the  General,  that  before  thrEnemy 
could  get  up,  they  were  on  Horfeback,  and  in  order  to  receive  them  j  and  as  Micheletto 
was  the  firft  that  difcover'd  them,  fo  he  was  the  firft  tliatengag'd  them,  running  with  his 
Troop  to  fecure  the  Bridge  which  crolfed  the  way  not  far  from  Anghiari.  Micheletto 
having  pofted  himfelf  at  th^  Bridge,  Simomino,  an  Officer  of  the  Pope's,  and  his  Legate, 
plac'd  himfelf  on  the  Right-hand,  and  xhzflorentine  Commiffarics  and  General  on  the 
Left ;  having  planted  the  Foot  as  thick  as  poflible  upon  the  Banks  ^  there  was  only  one 
Way  for  the  Enemy  to  attack  them,  and  that  was  by  the  Bridge ^  nor  hid  the  Floren- 
tines any  where  to  defend  themfelves  but  there  •,  only  they  order'd  their  Foot,  that  if 
the  Enemy's  Foot  fhould  leave  the  High-way,  and  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Horfe^ 
they  ftiould  let  fly  at  them  with  their  Crofs-bows,  and  give  their  Cavalry  a  fecure 
palfage  over  the  Bridge. 

The 
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The  firit  that  appear'd,  were  gallantly  receiv'd  hj  Micheietto^  and  repulfed  ^  but 
Ajiore  and  I'rancefco  Ficcimno  coming  ill  with  a  commanded  Party  to  their  relief, 
they  charged  him  fo  briskly,  that  Micheletto  was  not  only  beat  back  over  the  Bridge, 
but  pnrfued  to  the  very  end  of  the  Town  5  and  they  which  purfued  them  being  char- 
ged again  in  the  Flank,  were  repulfed  over  the  Bridge,  and  all  things  as  at  firft.  This 
Skirmiih  continued  two  Hours  compleat :  fometimes  Nicolo^  and  fometimes  the  Flo- 
rentines being  Mafters  of  the  Bridge  j  and  tho'  the  Fight  upon  the  Bridge  was  equal 
to  both,  yet  on  this  fide  and  the  other,  Kicolo  had  much  the  difadvantage.  ^  For  JVi' 
colos  Men  palling  the  Bridge,  were  receiv'd  by  a  grofs  of  the  Enemy,  which  being 
drawn  up  with  Advantage,  by  reafon  of  the  Ground,  could  charge,  or  wheel,  or  relieve 
thofe  that  were  diftrefled,  as  they  fawoccafion.    But  when  xhtl'Iorentines  pafs'd  over, 
"Nieolo  had  no  Place  to  relieve  his  Men  for  the  Ditches  and  Banks  in  the  way,  as  it  ap- 
pear'd in  the  Conflia  ^  for  tho'  Nicolas  Forces  gained  the  Bridge  feveral  times,  yet 
by  the  freih  fupplies  of  the  Enemy  they  were  ftiU  forced  to  give  back :  but  when  the 
Florentines  "^xtvaWtdi  and  pafFed  over  the  Bridge,  Nicolo  had  not  time,  by  reafon  of  the 
brisknefs  of  their  Charge,  and  the  incommodity  of  the  Ground,  to  reinforce  his  Men,  but 
thofe  which  were  behind  were  forced  to  mix  with  thofe  that  were  before  ^  one  diforder'd  Plccimto^e.' 
the  other,  and  the  whole  Army  was  conftraincd  to  fly,  and  every  Man  got  to  Borgo  as  featcd. 
well  as  he  could.  The  Florentines  let  them  go,  as  having  more  inclination  to  the  Plun- 
der, which  in  Horfes,  Arms,  and  other  things,  afforded  them  a  plentiful  Prey  ;  for  with 
Jilicolo  there  efcap'd  not  above  1000  Horfe,  mofl:  of  the  reft  being  taken  Prifoners :  the  Ci- 
tizens oiBorgo^^Nho  had  follow'd  Nicolo  for  prize,  became  prize  themfelves,  and  were  moll 
of  them  taken,  with  all  their  Carriages  and  Colours.  This  Vi6lory  was  not  fo  much 
prejudicial  to  the  Duke,  as  it  was  advantageous  to  Tufcany^  for  had  theFlorentines  lofl: 
the  Day,  that  Province  had  been  his ;  but  he  lofing  it,  loft  nothing  but  his  Arms  and 
his  Horfes,  which  a  little  Money  would  recruit.   Never  was  there  any  "War  made  ia 
an  Enemy's  Country  with  lefs  Execution  than  in  this  ^  for  in  fo  great  a  Rout,  and 
fo  ftiarp  an  Engagement,  which  lafted  four  Hours,  there  was  but  one  Man  flain,  and 
he  not  by  any  Wound  or  honourable  Exploit,  but  falling  from  his  Horfe,  he  was  trod- 
den to  Death :  with  fuch  fecurity  did  they  fight  then  j  for  all  of  them  being  Cuiraifiers 
on  Horfeback,  and  compleatly  armed,  they  could  not  prefently  be  kill'd  ;  and  if  they 
found  there  was  no  likelihood  of  getting  off  themfelves,  or  being  refcued  by  their 
Friends,  they  furrendred  before  they  could  come  at  them  to  flay  them.    This  Battle 
both  in  its  felf  and  Confequences,  was  a  great  inftance  of  the  unhappinefs  of  that  War; 
for  the  Enemy  being  beaten,  and  Kicolo  fled  toBorgo,  theCommiifioners  would  have 
purfued  and  befieged  him  in  that  Place,  to  have  made  their  Victory  intire  :  but  fome 
of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  would  not  obey,  preten4ing  they  would  difpofe  of  their 
Plunder,  and  cure  themfelves  of  their  "Wounds  ^  and  which  is  more  remarkable,  the 
next  Day  about  Noon,  without  any  regard  to,  or  leave  from  their  fuperior  Officers,  they 
went  to  Arezzo^  depofited  their  Prey,  and  return'd  to  Anghiari  when  they  had  done. 

A  thing  fo  contrary  to  all  Order  and  Military  Difcipline,  that  the  Reliques  and  re- 
mamder  of  any  well-govern'd  Army,  would  eafily  have  robb'd  them  of  their  Vidory, 
which  fo  undefervedly  they  had  obtain'd.    And  befides  this,  the  Commiflioners  giving 
order,  that  all  Prifoners  Ihould  be  kept  (to  prevent  their  rallying,  or  getting  together 
again)  in  fpight  of  their  Orders,  they  difmifs'd  them  all.    A  thing  moft  juftly  to  be 
admir'd,  that  an  Army  fo  conftituted,  ftiould  be  able  to  get  the  Vidfory,  and  that 
the  Enemy  ftiould  be  fo  poor  fpirited  as  to  be  beaten  by  them.    Whilft  the  Florentines 
therelore  were  marching  to  A^ezzo  and  returning  again,  Nicolo  had  opportunity  to 
quit  Borgo^  aud  draw  off  all  his  Men  towards  Romagna  ^  and  with  him  the  Florentine 
Exiles,  who  feeing  their  hopes  defperate  of  returning  to  Florence^  they  difpers'd  them- 
felves into  all  Parts  of  Italy^  and  fome  of  them  into  other  Countries,  as  their  Conveni- 
encies  prompted  them:  ol  thQCe Rinaldo  cho{e  Ancona  for  his  Refidence,  and  afterwards 
(to  obtain  a  Manfion  in  Heaven,  for  that  which  he  had  loft  upon  Earth)  he  went  to 
vifit  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  j  from  whence  being  returned,  as  he  was  fitting  at 
Table  very  merry  at  the  Wedding  of  one  ot  his  Daughters,  he  fell  down  on  a  fudden 
and  died.    His  Fortune  being  favourable  fo  far,  as  to  take  him  away  in  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  Days  of  his  Life ;  a  Man  truly  honourable  in  all  Conditions,  but  would 
have  been  much  more,  had  his  Sta-rs  brought  him  forth  in  a  City  that  had  been  united; 
for  Florence  being  fadious,  the  fame  things  difgufted  there,  which  would  have  been 
rewarded  in  another  place.    The  Commiffaries,  when  their  Men  were  come  back  from 
Arezzo,  and  Nicolo  departed,  prefented  themfelves  before  Borgo  \  whereupon  the 
Townfmen  would  have  furrendred  to  the  Florentines^  but  could  not  be  accepted.  In 
this  Treaty  and  Negotiation  the  Commiffaries  became  jealous  of  the  ?ope\  Legate,  left 
he  had  a  defign  for  feizing  it  for  the  Church  j  fo  that  they  came  to  ill  Language,  and 

Q,  doubtleft 
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doubtlefs  fome  ill  Accident  would  have  happen'd,  had  thofe  Propofals  proceeded  :  the 
Fopes  Legate  being  gratified  in  his  delires,  that  Controvtrfy  tell  to  the  Ground. 
"Whilft  they  were  io  Iblicitous  for  the  Enttrprize  of  Boroo^  News  came,  that  Aico/a 
Ticci/iino  was  marched  towards  Rome-,  but  others  faid  towards  La  Aljrcj  wheretore 
the  Legate,  and  many  ot  the  reft,  gave  their  oi)inions  to  march  towards  Perugia,  to  be  rea- 
dy to  defend  ehhei  Rome  oiLa  Alarca,  whither  A^ico/o  was  fled  with  Bernardo  de  Med/ci  5 
and  A>W,  with  the  ]^loref7tines^  were  to  march  for  Qajent  'ino :  This  being  determ  ned 
l\er'i  departed  with  his  Forces  to  Rajjina  •  took  it,  and  Bibicnj^  Prato  Vecchio  and  Ro- 

Fo/'pi befieg d, ^^^y .  from  thence  he  marched  to  Peppi,  and  befiegM  it  on  two  fides  j  one'towards 
the  Plain  of  Certomondo\  and  the  other,  upon  the  Mountain  that  goes  along  to  Pron- 
zoli.  Count  Poppi  feeing  himfelf  forfaken  both  by  God  and  Man,  had  flmt  himfelf  up 
in  Poppi,  not  with  any  hopes  of  Relief,  but  to  make  his  Conditions  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter 5  and  Kcri  coming  before  it,  and  forming  his  Siege,  he  defir'd  a  Parly,  and  had  as 
good  Terms  offer'd,  as  in  his  State  could  be  expeded  ^  which  were,  to  go  away  him- 
felf, and  his  Children,  with  whatever  they  could  carry  with  them  tor  which  the 
Town,  and  its  Territory,  was  to  be  deliver'd  to  the  Florentines  :  Whilfl  the  Treaty 
was  managing,  he  came  down  to  the  Bridge  over  the  Amo,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Town,  and  calling  to  Neri,  in  great  ibrrow  and  afflidlion  he  faid  to  hun  : 
Popp'is  Had  I  confidered  my  own  ill  Fortune,  and  your  Povoer,     Ifhould  huve  done,  I  bad  been 

Speech  to  the  j2oi^  ^  a  Friend  congratulating  your  Vi&ory,  and  not  fupplicating  your  Mercy  ay  an  E- 

Commiffaries  ^^^y-  at  prejent  is  favourable  and  propitious  to  you  :  to  me  it  is  rigid  and. 

fevere  \  I  had  Horjes  and  Arms^  and  SubjeSs,  and  Eftate,  and  who  can  voonder  if  I  pan 
with  them  unwilling/y?  but  if  you  pleafe  (dn  you  may)  to  command  all  Tufcany,  we  tnu^ 
of  necejfity  obey :  I  have  this  only  to  comfort  me,  that  had  not  I  committed  this  error  Juch 
would  not  have  been  that  exercife  nor  demonftration  of  yo.ir  Generofity  ;  for  if  now  you 
fhould  think  fit  to  preferve  me,  you  wiU  leave  to  the  World  an  indelible  injfance,  and  ex- 
ample of  Clemency,  let  therefore  your  Compjffion  exceed  my  Offence,  and  permit  at  leafl 
that  this  fingle  Refidence  may  continue  to  ihofe  from  whom  your  Predcceffors  have  re- 
ceived formerly  many  Obligations. 

N:rfiAo(vitr.  Neri  reply'd,  That  he  had  unhappily  placed  his  Hopes  upon  People  which  could  do  him 
no  good.  That  he  had  tranfgreffed  fo  highly  againfi  the  Republick  Florence,  that  as 
things  then  ftood,  there  wan  a  neceffity  of  yielding  up  all,  and  that  he  muft  abandon  thofe 
Places,  oi  he  wof  an  Enemy  to  Florence,  which  as  a  Friend  he  had  refufed  to  preferve ; 
for  he  had  given  fo  ill  a  Teflimony  and  Example  of  himfelf,  that  he  could  not  be  continu- 
ed ;  and  in  every  chance  of  Fortune  had  been  fo  Unconftant  and  Various,  that  they  could 
not  have  any  confidence  but  that  fiill  he  would  be  working  to  the  prejudice  of  their  State, 
and  yet  it  was  not  fo  much  him,  as  his  Intereft  they  were  afraid  of.  But  if  he  would 
withdraw  into  Germany,  the  Government  of  Florence  would  intercede,  that  he  might 
rifide  there  as  a  Prince,  and  be  a  Friend  to  him,  for  the  Obligations  he  faii  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  Anceflors.  To  which  the  Count  anfwerd  in  great  paffion,  that  he  would 
he  further  off  the  Florentines  than  fo  ;  and  laying  afide  all  further  Capitulation  (feeing 
no  remedy)  the  Count  deliver  d  up  the  Town,  and  all  his  other  Concerns  to  the  Floren- 
tines only  his  Goods,  his  Wife  and  Children  departed  zvith  him,  very  dijcon folate,  for 
having  loft  a  'Dominion  which  his  Predeceffors  had  enjofd  above  400  Tears.  Thefe  Suc- 
cefTes  being  known  in  Florence,  were  receiv'd  with  great  Joy  and  Acclamation,  botli 
by  the  Magiftrates  and  People.  And  becaufe  Barnardetto  de  Medici  found  that  ]\!ico' 
/o's  marching  towards  Rome  ot  ha  Marca  would  be  of  little  importance,  he  return'd 
with  his  Forces  to  Neri  and  both  of  them  coming  back  to  Florence^  it  was  refolv'd, 
that  they  would  be  entertained  with  the  higheft  Honours  which  could  be  conterr'd 
by  that  City,  upon  their  vidlorious  Members  and  according!)''  they  were  received 
in  a  Triumphant  Manner  by  the  Senate,  the  Captains  of  the  Parties,  and  the  whoie 
City  befide. 
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T  always  was  (and  'tis  reafonable  it  be)  the  delTgn  and  end  of  all 
thofe  who  make  War,  to  enrich  themfclves,  and  impoveriih  the  Ene- 
my ;  nor  is  Conqueft  and  Vittory  defired  upon  any  other  fcore,  but 
to  magnifie  the  one,  and  to  deprefs  the  other  ;  hence  it  is,  that  when- 
ever Victory  impoveriihes  or  debilitates  you,  you  have  either  tranf- 
greiTed,  or  fallen  fhort  of  what  you  aimed  at  in  the  War.  That 
Prince  or  Commonwealth  is  enriched  by  Victory,  when  he  extirpa- 
teth  his  Enemy,  and  impropriates  the  Spoil.  On  the  other  fide,  his  Yidory  impove- 
riihes him,  when  tho'  he  overcomes  his  Enemy)  he  cannot  utterly  extinguilh  him,  and 
the  Spoil  and  Prey  is  left  to  the  Soldiers.  This  Prince,  this  Commonwealth  is  unhap- 
py in  its  LoflTes,  but  more  in  its  Vidtories ;  for  being  defeated,  it  is  liable  to  the 
injuries  of  its  Enemies  ^  and  being  vidorious,  to  the  contumely  of  its  Friends,  which 
as  they  are  lefs  reafonable,  are  lels  fupportable,  feeing  it  is  again  nec^lfitated  to  op- 
prefs  and  difguft  its  Subjedts  by  new  Impofitions  and  Taxes :  and  if  there  be  the  leaft 
humanity  in  Government,  it  cannot  rejoice  or  exult  in  a  Victory,  which  makes  all  its 
Subjetls  fad.  The  well-govern'd  Commonwealths  of  old,  were  wont  to  fill  their  Bags 
with  Gold  and  Silver  j  deftribute  Donatives  j  remit  Siiblidits  and  Tribute  to  the  Peo- 
ple, and  folemnizs  their  Vidtories  with  Merriment  and  Feafting  ^  but  thofe  of  whom 
we  write,  drained  their  Exchequer,  impoveriih'd  the  People,  and  never  fecured  them- 
felves  of  their  Enemies  •,  v/hich  proceeded  from  the  Diforders  in  the  management  of  the 
"War :  for  having  beaten,  and  pillaged  the  Ejiemy,  they  neither  kept  them  Prifoners, 
nor  killed  them-,  fo  that  (being  incens'd)  they  forbare  revenging  themfelves  upon  the 
Conqueror  no  longer  than  he  which  commanded  them  could  recruit  them  withHorfe  and 
Arms :  and  ehe  Plunder  and  Ranfoms  falling  to  the  Soldiers,  the  Conquerors  made  no 
advantage  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy,  but  were  forc'd  to  tear  their  Supplies  out  of  the 
Bowels  of  their  Subjects  •,  nothing  of  benefit  occurring  to  the  People,  they  were  ren- 
dred  more  imperious  and  cruel  in  their  Taxes :  And  thofe  Soldiers  had  brought  things 
to  that  pafs,  that  both  the  Conqueror  and  Conquered  (if  they  intended  to  preferve 
their  Authority  over  their  Men)  were  in  nectffity  of  more  Money-,  for  the  one  fide 
was  to  be  recruited,  the  other  to  be  rewarded  :  and  as  the  one  could  not  fight,  unlefs 
he  was  newly  equipp'd;  fo  the  other  would  not  engage  him  without  Recompence  for 
what  was  pafied :  from  whence  it  happened,  that  one  fide  had  no  great  joy  of  its  Vi- 
ctory ^  and  the  other,  no  great  fenfe  of  its  Lofs  ^  for  the  Conquered  had  time  to  re- 
cruit, and  the  Conqueror  had  none  to  purfue.  This  D.forder  and  perverfnefs  in  the 
Soldi;T  was  thereafon  that  Nico/o  was  recruited,  and  oa  Horfeback  again,  before  his  Dc- 
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feat  was  known  thorow  Italy  5  and  (harper  War  he  made  upon  his  Enemies  afterwards, 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  This  it  was,  that  after  this  Rout  before  Brefcia^  ena- 
bled him  to  furprize  Verona :  this  it  was,  that  after  he  was  worfted  at  Verona^  gave 
him  opportunity  to  invade  lujcany-^  this  it  was,  that  after  his  loft  at  Anghlari^  re- 
cruited him  again,  and  made  him  ftronger  in  the  Field  (e'relie  got  to  Komagrid)  than  he 
,was  before,  which  gave  the  Duke  new  hopes  of  defending  homhardy^  tho'  by  means  of 
Jiis  ablence  he  had  looked  upon  it  as  loft  :  for  vAiiV^Kicolo  was  g  ving  the  Enemy  an 
Alarm  at  Tufcany,  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  reduced  to  a  Condition  of  hazarding  all  j 
and  therefore  apprehending  he  might  be  undone,  before  Kicolo  (who  was  fenr  tor) 
would  come  to  his  refcue,  to  flop  the  Career  of  the  Count,  and  temper  his  Fortune 
by  Induftry,  which  he  could  not  do  by  Force  :  He  had  recourfe  to  thofe  Remedies 
which  in  the  like  Cafe  he  had  many  times  ufed,  and  fent  'Kicolo  da  tfti.  Prince  of  Fer- 
The  Duke  ^^''^■>      ^efchiera  to  the  Count,  to  perfuade  him  in  his  Name  to  a  Peace  ^  and  to  re- 

propofcth  a  monftrate  to  him,  that  the  profecution  or  the  War  could  not  turn  ;o  his  Advantage  ; 

Peace.  for  if  the  Duke  Ihould  be  diftrelTed,  and  unabh  to  maintain  his  Reputatjon,  t\\e.  Count 
would  be  the  firft  which  would  fuff  r  by  it,  by  reafon  the  Venetians  and  Florentines 
would  have  no  farther  occafion,  and  by  Confequence  no  farther  efteem  for  him  :  and 
as  a  Teftimony  of  the  fincerity  of  his  Propofal,  the  Duke  ofFer'd  to  confummate  his 
Marr.age,  and  fend  his  Daughter  to  Ferrara  to  be  delivered  to  him  as  foon  as  the  Peace 
was  concluded.  To  which  the  Count  replied,  that  if  the  Dake  did  truly  defire  Peace, 
he  might  eafily  have  it  •,  for  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  as  much  inchn'd  to  it 
as  he  -,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  perfuade  them  he  was  in  earneft,  as  knowing 
he  would  never  have  propofed  any  fuch  thing,  had  not  fome  necellity  conftrain'd  him  j 
and  as  foon  as  that  Ihould  be  removed,  he  would  make  War  upon  them  again. 

As  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  Marriage,  he  could  not  repofe  any  Confidence  in  his  Pro- 
mife,  having  been  fo  often  baffled  by  him  before  :  neverth-lefs,  if  every  thing  elfe 
were  agreed,  he  Ihould  proceed  in  it  as  his  Friends  ihould  advife.  The  Venetians, 
who  are  jealous  of  their  Soldiers,  where  they  have  no  reafon  to  be  fo,  had  reafon  e- 
nough  to  be  fufpicious  here,  which  the  Count  being  defirous  to  remove,  profecuted 
the  War  with  all  diligence  imaginable  j  but  his  mind  was  fo  inflamed  with  Ambition, 
and  the  Venetians  fo  flack,  and  intepidated  with  Jealoufie,  little  more  was  done  that 
Summer:  fo  that  when  Nicolo  Ficcinino  returned  into  Lombirdy,  Winter  came  on,  and 
the  Armies  were  fent  to  their  Winter  Qviarters:  The  Count  to  Verona  ^  the  Duke  to 
Cremona-^  the  Florentines  into  Tufeany,  and  the  Pope's  Army  to  Romagna  ^  which,  af- 
ter the  Battle  of  Anghiari^  afTaulted  Furli  and  Bologna,  in  hopes  to  have  taken  th 'm  from 
Francefco  Ficcinino^  who  kept  them  from  his  Father,  and  defended  them  fo  well,  the7 
could  not  get  them  out  of  his  hands  \  neverthelefs,  their  coming  into  thofe  Parts  fo 
terrified  tlie  People  o{  Ravenna^  that  to  avoid  the  Domination  of  the  Church  by  con- 
fent  of  Ofiajio  di  Potent  a  their  Lord,  they  fubmitted  to  the  Venetian,  who  (in  recom- 
pence  of  his  Kindnefs,  that  he  might  never  recover  by  Force  what  he  had  given  them 
with  fo  little  difcretion)  fent  Ofiafw  with  his  only  Son  to  fpend  their  Days  in  Candia^ 
where  they  died:  in  which  Expedition  his  Holinefs  wanting  Money  (notwithftanding 
The  Ingra-  the  Victory  of  Anghiari)  he  was  glad  to  fell  the  Caitle  of  Borgo  a  San  Sepulcro  to  the 

titude  ct  the  F/orentines  for  25000  Ducats. 

Vi:netians.  Things  being  in  this  poffure,  and  all  fides  thinking  themfelves  fafe  as  long  as  it 
was  Winter ;  all  thoughts  of  Peace  were  laid  afide,  efpecially  by  the  Duke,  who  thought 
himfelf  doubly  fafe,  both  in  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  the  Arrival  oiKicolo-^  had 
therefore  broke  off  his  Treaty  with  the  Count  a  little  abruptly,  and  in  great  hafte 
rigged  out  Nicolo  again  with  all  Provifions  and  Accoutrements  that  were  neceflary 
for  the  War.  The  Count  having  notice  of  his  Preparations,  went  to  Venice  to  confult 
the  Senate  how  Affairs  were  to  be  ordered  the  next  Summer.  When  Nicolo  was  rea- 
dy (perceiving  the  Enemy  out  of  order)  he  never  flaid  for  the  Spring,  but  in  the  cold- 
eft  of  the  Winter  he  paffed  the  Adda,  and  Acri^  furprized  2000  Horfe,  and  took  moll 
of  them  Prifoners  :  but  that  which  touched  the  Count  neareft,  and  ftartled  the  Vene- 
tians, was  the  defedlion  o^Cierpellone,  one  of  his  principal  Officers,  who  went  over  to 
the  Duke.  The  Count  had  no  fooner  the  News,  but  he  left  Venice  and  coming  with 
all  poiiible  fpeed  to  Brejcia,  he  found  Nicolo  retir'd,  and  gone  back  to  his  former  fta- 
tion  :  the  Count  had  no  mind,  finding  the  Enemy  gone,  to  follow  him  at  that  time-, 
but  chofe  rather  to  defer,  till  fome  Advantage  ihould  tempt  him,  and  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  himielf :  he  prevailed  therefore  with  the  Venetians  to  recall  the  For- 
ces they  had  in  the  Florentine  Service  mTufcany^  and  to  confer  tlie  Command  of  them 
Mhheletio  "P""  Micheletto  Attendulo,  Gattamelata  being  dead.  The  Spring  being  come,  Nicolo  Pic 
General  for  ^^^'t^^^  ^'^^^  ^^ft  in  the  Field,  and  befieged  Cignano,  aCaftlefome  twelves  Miles  diftant 
the  League,    ixom  Brejcia^  to  the  Relief  of  which,  the  Count  addrefs'd  himfelf :  and  betwixt  thefe 

two 
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two  Generals  the  War  was  managed  as  formerly.  The  Count  being  fearful  of  Berga- 
mo^  went  with  his  Army  and  encamped  before  Mart'mengo,  a  Callle  which  (if  taken) 
lay  very  convenient  tor  the  fuccourmg  ot  Bergamo  (which  City  was  by  Kicoh  gxtdX- 
ly  diftrelTed  )  who  finding  he  coul  not  ealiiy  be  difturbed,  but  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
t'mengo^  had  fupplied  it  plentifully  with  all  things,  fj  as  the  Count  was  forced  to  be- 
fiege  It  with  all  his  Army :  whereupon  'Nicolo  marched  with  his  Forces  where  he  might 
moft  conveniently  incommode  him,  and  mtrenched  himftll:  fo  ftrangely,  the  Count 
could  not  (without  manifeft  danger}  aflTail  him  ^  fo  that  thereby  he  brought  things  to 
that  pafs,  that  the  Befieger  was  in  more  Diftrefs  than  the  Befieged,  and  the  Count 
than  theCallle.  For  the  Count  could  neither  keep  the  Siege  for  wantot  Provifions, 
nor  rife,  for  fear  ol  Nicolo's  Army  and  every  body  expi  tted  Vidtory  for  the  Duke, 
and  deftrudtion  for  his  Enemy:  but  Fortune  (which  never  wants  ways  of  favouring 
her  Friends,  and  difobliging  her  Enemies)  brought  it  about,  that  Nico/o^  in  confidence 
of  his  Vidory,  was  grown  fo  infolent  haughty,  that  without  refp.d  to  the  Duke,  or 
himfelr,  he  fent  him  word,  that  he  had  ferved  him  a  long  time,  and  as  yn  not  gained 
fo  much  Ground  as  would  bury  bim  when  he  died  :  he  dehr'd  therelore  to  know,  what 
Recompence  he  was  to  expe£l  for  all  his  Dangers  and  Fatigues  ^  for  it  being  now  in 
his  Power  to  make  him  abfolute  Mafter  of  Lombisrdy^  and  to  put  all  his  Enemies  into 
bis  hands,  he  thought  it  but  rtafonable,  as  he  was  certain  ot  his  Victory,  to  be  fecured  NjVo/o's  In- 
of  hisRewarvi  •  and  therefore  he  did  p.opofe  he  might  !iave  the  City  of  Fiacenza  made  Colencc  to  the 
over  to  him,  that  when  he  had  tTed  and  worn  himfch  out  in  his  Wars,  he  might  have 
that  Town  for  his  r^crfs^  and  at  the  laft  he  took  the  boldnefs  to  threaten  the  Duke 
with  the  qu.tting  his  Emerprize,ii  he  was  not  gratified  in  his  Demands.  This  contu- 
melious and  infolent  way  ot  Capitulation  was  fo  olfenfive  and  dcteltable  to  the  Duke, 
that  he  rcfolved  to  lofe  all  rather  than  comply  j  fo  that  this  Arrogance  in  Isjicolo 
wrought  an  ePed  upon  him,  to  which  the  Arms  nor  the  Menaces  ot  the  Enemy  could 
never  reduce  him  •,  and  that  was,  to  make  Peace  with  the  Count,  to  whom  he  fent 
Guido  Buone  da  Fortona  with  Propofals  of  Peace,  and  the  Proffer  of  his  Daughter  5 
wh.ch  was  embraced  with  both  Arms  by  the  Count  and  his  CoUegues. 

All  being  privately  agreed  among  themftlves  ^  the  Duke  fent  a  Meflage  to  Nico/o  to  Peace  betwixt 
require  him  to  make  a  Truce  with  the  Count  for  a  Twelve-month ;  pretenaing  his     ^^^^  ^'^^ 
Tr.afure  was  Inw,  and  had  been  fo  exhaufted  with  the  War,  that  he  could  not  but  "^''^ 
prefer  a  certain  Peace,  before  a  Vidory  that  was  doubtful.    Nico/o  admir'd  his  Re- 
lolution,  as  not  able  to  imagine  what  ihould  make  him  rtjedt  fo  glorious  a  Vidory  5 
not  in  th-^  leaft  fiifp^ding,  that  he  boggled  at  the  Remuneration  of  his  Friends,  and 
chofe  rath  r  to  let  his  Enemies  efcape^  fo  that  not  obeying  him  readily,  the  Duke 
was  conlirained  to  threaten,  that  without  iminediate  compliance,  he  would  deliver, 
him  up  as  a  Prey  for  his  own  Soldiers,  and  his  Enemy.   Whereupon  'Nicolo  fubmitted, 
but  wiih  the  fame  Alacrity  as  on  that  is  forced  to  forfake  both  his  Country  and 
Friends  J  complaining,  and  lamenting  his  Unhappinefs,  whofe  Vidory  over  his  Ene- 
mies was  always  interrupted  either  by  his  Fortune,  or  the  Duke.    The  Truce  being 
made,  the  Marriage  betwixt  Madona  Bianca  and  the  Count  was  confummated,  and 
the  City  of  Cremona  given  to  her  in  Dower:  after  which,  the  Peace  was  concluded  in 
Novemher  I44.I.  at  which,  for  the  Venetians,  trancrfco  Barbadico^  and  Pagolo  Frono;  1441. 
for  the  Florentines,  Agnolo  Acciailo  were  prefenr.  The  Venetians  got  by  this  Peace,  Pef- 
chiera,  Afola^  and  Leonata^  a  Caflle  belonging  to  the  Marquefs  of  Mantoua. 

The  Wars  in  hombardy  being  ended  ^  the  only  part  of  Italy  where  there  was  any  Ho- 
ftility,  was  in  the  Kingdom  oi  Naples-^  v/hich  not  being  able  to  be  compofed,  was  the  , 
occafion  of  new  Troubles  in  hombardy.  During  the  Wars  in  thofe  Parts,  Alfonfo  of 
Aragonhad  over-run  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Naples^  and  lelt  the  King  oi'Rmato  nothing 
at  all,  but  the  Country  about  the  Metropolis.  Whereupon  Alfonfo  conceiving  the 
Vidory  already  in  his  hands,  refolv'd  whilfi  he  befieg'd  Naples,  to  feize  upon  Benevento^ 
and  the  reft  of  the  Towns  which  were  yet  remaining  to  the  Count  in  thofe  Countries, 
fuppofing  it  might  be  done  without  much  danger,  the  Count  himfelf  being  employ 'd  in 
hombardy,  and  his  Defign  fucceeding  as  eafily  as  he  imagin'd  5  for  he  took  all  his 
Towns  with  little  or  noOppofition.  But  the  News  arriving  of  the  Peace  in  Lombardy, 
Alfonfo  began  to  apprehend  left  the  Count  (to  recover  what  he  had  loft)  fhould  join 
with  Rinato,  and  Rinato  being  of  the  fame  opinion,  fent  to  invite  and  folicite  the  Count, 
that  he  would  come  and  revenge  himfelf  of  his  Enemy,  by  relieving  his  Friend.  On  the 
other  fide,  Alfonfovjz&  as  earneft  with  the  Duke,  that  in  refpedof  theFriendftiip  which 
was  betwixt  them,  he  would  give  the  Count  fome  Diverfion  •,  and  by  employing  him 
in  greater  Affairs,  enforce  him  from  undertaking  of  this.  Vhilippo  entertain'd  the  Mo- 
tion very  readily  ^  not  confidering  it  intrenched  upon  that  Peace,  which  not  long  before 
he  had  concludtd  with  fo  much  prejudice  to  himfelf:  he  caufed  therefore  to  be  figni- 

fied 
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fied  to  the  Pope  Eugeni/zs^  that  then  was  the  time  to  recover  the  Towns  which  the 
Count  had  taken  from  the  Churches ;  5ind  for  his  eaiier  Siu  cefs,  h«  profF:?r'd  him  A/- 
co/o  Ficcinino  (who  was  in  his  Pay)  during  the  War,  but  difcharged  upon  the  Peace 
and  was  at  that  time  in  Romagna  with  his  Forces.  The  Pope  receive  d  tlie  Propofltioii 
very  joyfully  upon  a  double  account,  both  as  he  hated  Yranccfco.^  and  defired  his  own- 
and  tho'  he  had  been  cheated  by  IsHcolo  once  before,  yet  now  the  Duke  interpofing,  lie 
could  not  fufpedl  him  in  the  leafi:^  joining  his  Forces  therefore  with  A'ico/o's,  he  mar- 
ched into  la  Marca :  the  Count  being  much  alarm 'd  at  the  News,  got  what  (trcngth 
together  he  could,  and  went  to  encounter  them, 
jr^plw  taken  In  the  mean  time  Alfonjo  took  'Naples  5  and  all  that  Kingdom  fell  into  his  hand*?, 
by  Alfonff).  except  Gijlelnuovo.  Rimto  having  left  a  flrong  Garrifon  in  Oflelnuovo.,  went  away 
himkMiox  Florence,  where  he  was  1110ft  honourably  received  ^  but  finding  he  was  nota- 
ble to  continue  the  War,  he  ftaid  there  but  fome  certain  Days,  and  away  he  pafled  to 
Marfil'iax,  during  which  time  Alfonfo  had  taken  Oftelnuovo^  and  tho  Count  was  got  in- 
to La  Marca.,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  Pope  and  Nicolo :  wherefore  he  addreffed  himfelf 
to  theVenetian  and  Florentine  for  AlTiftance  both  of  Men  and  Money  ^  reprefcnting  to 
them,  that  unlefs  they  now  look'd  upon  them,  and  did  fomcthing  to  reftrain  the  Pop?  and 
Alfonfo.^  whilft  he  was  in  being,  afterwards  they  would  have  enough  to  do  to  fccure 
themfelves^  for  they  might  join  with  Duke  P^/7//>,  and  div  de  all  Italy  betwixt  them: 
for  fome  time  both  Venetian  and  Florentine  fufpended  their  Anfwer,  e  ther  becaufethey 
were  unwilling  to  make  his  Holinefs  and  Alfonfo  their  Enemies  ^  or  elfe,  becaufe  their 
hands  were  already  full  in  Bologna.  Hannibal  Bentivoglio  had  driven  France] co  Ficcinino 
out  of  that  City  ^  and  to  enable  himfelf  to  defend  it  againft  the  Duke  (who  was  a  Fa- 
vourer ot-  Francefco)  he  had  defired  the  Alfiftance  of  theVenetians  and  Florentines-,  and 
they  not  denied  it.  "Whilft  the  Affairs  in  Bologna  were  in  this  manner  uncertain,  they 
could  not  refolve  to  give  the  Count  their  alFiftancci  but  Hannibal  dekcitmg  Francefco 
afterwards,  fo  that  all  things  there  feemed  tobecompofed,  they  then  concluded  to  fup- 
ply  him.  Yet,  firft,  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  Duke,  they  renewed  the  League 
with  him,  to  which  the  Duke  was  not  averfe :  for  tho'  he  had  confented  to  the  War  a- 
gainft  the  Count,  whilft  Rinato  was  in  the  Field,  yet  now  R/«(?//?  was  routed,  and  his  whole 
Kingdom  taken  from  him,  he  had  no  mind  the  Count  ftiould  be  deftroy'd  likewife  :  and 
to  that  end  he  not  only  confented  to  the  Aid  which  they  defir'd,  but  he  writ  to  Alfonfo 
to  draw  his  Forces  back  again  into  Naples,  and  not  to  profecute  the  War  there  any  lon- 
ger •,  to  which,  altho'  Alfonfo  was  vtvy  unwilling,  yet  in  refped  of  his  Obligations  to 
the  Duke,  he  quietly  confented,  and  drew  off  his  Army  to  the  other  fide  ofTrento. 

Whilft  Things  were  in  this  pofture  in  Romagna.^  the  Florentines  were  not  unanimous 
at  home  :  Among  the  Citizens  of  chiefeft  Reputation  and  Authority  in  that  Govern- 
ment, A^eri,  the  Son  of  Gino  Capponi,  was  one  ^  of  whofe  Intereft  Cofimo  de  Medici  was 
nioft  particularly  jealolis,  in  refpedt  of  the  great  vogue  he  had  both  in  the  City  and 
Army:  For  iiaving  a  long  time  had  the  Command  of  the  Florentine  Forces,  he  had 
gained  them  exceedingly  by  his  Courage  and  Deportment :,  befides  the  many  great 
Services  performed  by  him  and  his  Father  (the  Father  having  taken  Pifa,  and  the  Son 
defeated  Nicolo  at  the  Battle  of  Anghiari)  were  frefti  upon  the  memory,  and  caufed  him" 
to  be  helov'd  by  moft  People,  but  dreaded  by  fuch  as  were  fearful  of  more  Compa- 
nions in  their  Government.  Amongft  other  of  their  principal  Officers,  there  was  one 
EiUacihCe-  Baldaccio  d^  Anghiari,  an  excellent  Soldier,  not  to  be  furpafied,  either  for  Courage  or 
ticrai  at  the  Condudt  in  all  Italy  at  that  time :  Having  always  commanded  their  Foot,  he  had  gain- 
ed fo  great  influence  upon  them,  that  it  was  generally  believ'd,  with  him  they  would 
undertake  any  Enterprize  whatever,  whenever  he  defir'd  them.  This  Baldaccio  was  a 
great  lover  oi  A'eri,  of  whofe  Bravery  and  Prudence  he  had  all  along  been  a  Witnefs, 
which  to  the  reft  of  the  Grandees  gave  great  occafion  of  Sufpicion  and  thinking  with 
themfelves,  that  to  let  hirn  alone  would  be  dangerous,  but  to  imprifon  him  much  more; 
they  refolved  to  make  him  away,  and  Fortune  effeded  it.  Bartolemeo  Orlandini  was 
at  that  X\mtGonfaloniere  di  Giiiftitia  ;  who  having  been  fent  to  keep  the  Pafs  at  Mar- 
radi  (as  was  faid  before)  when  Nicolo  Ficcinino  made  his  inroad  mtoTufcany,  had  moft 
bafely  deferted  it,  and  expofed  a  Country  which  was  almoft  inacceftible  of  it  felf  Bal- 
daccio  was  fo  much  provok'd,  or  rather  afnam'd  at  hisCowrirdice,  that  he  fpake  ftight- 
ly  of  him,  and  writ  feveral  Letters  exprelfing  his  Cowardice^  which  6^r/^>/flW(?<7  refent- 
ing  highly,  and  being  confcious  it  was  true,  he  refolv'd  to  be  reveng'd,  and  expiate  his 
own  Fault  with  the  l)eath  of  his  Accufer:  His  relolution  being  known  to  other  of  his 
Enemies,  they  encourag'd  him  to  proceed,  and  at  one  blow  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  In- 
jury he  had  recei v'd  •  and  deliver  the  State  from  a  Perfon  they  could  neither  retain  with- 
out Danger,  nor  difmifs  without  Ruin.  Having  fix'd  upon  hh  way,  Bartolomeo  (hut  u\> 
feveral  armed  Men  one  day  in  the  Chamber  j  and  Baldaccio  being  come  to  the  Fiazzai^ 
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he  conftantly  did)  to  difcourfe  with  the  Mag-iftrates,  and  require  Orders  for  his  Con- 
duct, the  Gonfalionere  fent  to  fpeak  with  him,  and  he  prefently  obey'd:  feeing  him 
coming,  thtGonfalionere  went  to  meet  him,  and  entertain'd  him  about  his  Affairs  three 
or  tour  turns  in  the  Senators  Chamber  ^  but  at  length  having  drilled  him  near  the  Cham- 
ber where  his  Ambuih  was  laid,  he  gave  the  Signal,  and  all  of  them  rufliing  upon  him 
(who  was  alone  and  without  Arms)  they  kill'd  him,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  Palace- 
wmdow,  which  looks  towards  the  Dogana  •,  and  then  cutting  off  his  Head,  and  carrying 
his  Trunk  into  the  Fiazza^  they  lett  it  there  all  day  as  a  Spettacle  for  the  People :  He 
had  only  one  Son  by  his  Wife  Mnalena-^  which  living  not  long  after  him,  Annalcna  de- 
prived both  of  Husband  and  Child,  and  refolving  to  have  no  further  Converfation 
with  Man,  fhe  made  a  Monaflery  of  her  Houfe,  and  fhutting  herfelf  up  with  feveral 
other  Noble;  Perfons,  which  came  to  her  to  that  purpofe,  Ihe  fpent  the  remainder  of  her 
Days  there  in  great  Piety  and  Devotion^  calling  the Monaftery  by  her  own  Name,  and 
immortalizing  her  Memory  both  by  the  one  and  the  other.  _  This  Adt.on  was  no  fmall 
diminution  to  A  m,  and  took  away  a  conliderable  part  of  his  Reputation  and  Friends : 
yet  it  did  not  fat  isfie  the  Contrivers  \  for  having  been  more  than  ten  Years  at  the  Helm, 
the  Authority  of  the  Balia  expir'd,  and  every  body  began  to  talk  and  ad  with  more  free- 
dom than  they  thought  convenient,  they  judged  it  neceflary  to  revive  that  Court,  for  the 
encouragement  of  their  Friends,  and  the  deprelfion  of  their  Enemies.  Hereupon,  in  the 
Year  1 444,  the  Councils  created  a  new  balia,  which  re-eftabliihed  the  OfhVes  5  contracted 
the  number  of  the  Officers  which  wtre  to  chufe  the  Senators-^  renewed  the  Chancery  of  fhremt  re- 
Reformation  •,  removing  ?hilippo  Feruzzi  out  ot  the  Chancellorjhip,  and  putting  one  into  formed, 
his  place,  who  they  believ'd  would  be  govern'd  by  them.  They  prolong'd  theBanifhment 
of  thofe  that  were  reiradfory  ^  impnlon'd  Giovanni^  the  Son  oiShnone  Vejpucci  ^  degraded 
the  Accopp2a/ori.^zs  Enemies  to  rhe  State,  and  with  them,  the  Sons  oiFieroBaroncelli ;  all 
the  Scrag/i,  Bartolomco^  \rancejco  Cajiellani^  and  feveral  others  by  whi(  h  means  they 
procured  great  Reputation  and  Authority  to  themfelves,  and  no  little  Prejudice  and 
r)ifparag(:^ment  to  their  Enemies:  and  having  fettled  themfelves  at  home  in  theGovern- 
meiit,  they  began  to  look  about,  and  inquire  how  things  were  manag'd  abroad. 

Nico/o  Piccimno  (as  we  faid  before)  being  abandon  d  by  Alfonfo-^  and  the  Count,  by 
affiftance  of  the  Florentines^  became  formidably  powerful,  he  affaulted  'Nicolo  not  fai- 
from  Ferivo,  and  gave  him  fo  great  a  defeat,  that  Nicolo  was  glad  to  fly  (almoff  alone) 
to  Montecchio-^  where  he  fortified  himfelf  fo  well,  and  defended  himfelffo  bravely,  that 
in  a  fhort  time  his  whole  Army  repaired  to  him  again,  and  putting  him  into  a  Condi- 
tion of  fupporting  ea/ily  againfi:  the  Count ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  Winter  being  come, 
Both  of  them  were  conifrain'd  to  lend  their  Armies  into  Quarters.  All  Winter  long, 
"Nicolo  was  employ 'd  in  encreaflng  his  Army,  which  was  much  furthered  by  the  alfift- 
ance  of  the  Pope  and  Aljonjo^  infomuch,  that  when  the  Spring  appear'd,  and  both  Ar- 
mies took  the  Field,  the  Count  was  much  too  weak  ior  Nicolo^  and  indeed  brought  to 
that  extremity  of  Want,  that  he  muft  of  neceflity  have  been  ruin'd,  had  not  the  Duke 
fruffrated  the  advantage  which  Nicolo  had  got  over  him.  Fhilip  fent  to  Nicolo,  to  de- 
iire  he  would  come  prefently  to  him,  for  he  muft  needs  fpeak  perfonally  with  him  about 
Bufinefs  of  very  great  importance  ^  and  Nicolo,  being  greedy  to  know  it,  left  his  command 
to  his  Son  Fr^^^/r^fT^jjand  went  xo  Milan  to  the  Duke-,  relinquifhing  a  certain  Viftory,  for 
an  uncertain  Reward  :  which  being  perceived  by  the  Count,  he  thought  that  occafionof 
engaging  the  Son  in  his  Father's  abfence,  was  not  to  be  flipp'd  :  and  coming  to  a  Fight 
with  him  near  theCaille  di  Monteloro,  he  ovtxx\\xt^Francejco,  and  took  him  Prifoner. 

Nicolo  arriving  at  Milan,  finding  himfelf  deluded  by  the  Duke,  and  underftanding    jjicojo  die?, 
the  Defeat  and  Imprifonment  of  his  Son,  he  took  it  to  heart,  and  died  with  Sorrow  144;. 
1445,  in  the  64th  Year  of  his  Age-,  a  more  brave  than  fortunate  General.    He  left 
only  two  Sons,  Francefco  and  Giacoppo,  whofe  Condudl  was  lefs,  and  Fortune  worfe 
than  their  Father's  ;  fb  that  the  Difciples  of  Bracio  were  almolf  estind,  whilfl  the 
Sforzefchan  being  more  fuccefsful,  became  more  glorious.    The  Pope  underftanding 
Nicolo  was  dead,  and  his  Army  overthrown  (not  daring  to  rely  much  upon  the  King  of 
of  /lr/2^(7»s  Supplies )  defired  a  Peace  of  the  Count,  and  obtained  it  by  the  Mediation 
of  the  Florentines,  by  which  the  Pope  was  to  have  in  la  Marca,  Ofinio,  Fabriano,  and 
Riceinato  reftor'd,  and  all  the  reft  were  to  remain  to  the  Count.    After  this  Accom- 
modation in  la  Marca,  all  Italy  had  been  quiet,  had  not  the  Bologneji  difturbed  it. 
There  were  two  fuper-eminent  Families  in  Bologna,  the  Cannefchi  and  the  Bentivogli  ^ 
Hannibal  was  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  Battijia  of  the  firft.    To  beget  the  greater 
Confidence  betwixt  them,  many  Matches  had  been  made  but  among  Men  that  afpire 
to  the  fame  degree  of  Greatnefs,  an  Alliance  is  fooner  made  than  a  Friendfhip.  Bologna    Troubles  in 
was  in  League  with  xhtVenetians  and  Florentines,  which  League  was  made  by  Hannibal^^^"^"'" 
Bentivoglis  means,  after  Francefco Ficcimno  was  expelfd.    Battijla  underftanding  how 

earneflly 
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earneftly  the  Duke  defir'd  the  Friendfliip  of  that  City,  contriv'd  how  he  might  kill  Han- 
nibal,  and  deliver  that  City  to  the  Duke  5  and  having  concluded  the  Circuni fiances,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  I445,  Batt/fia  and  his  Accomplices  fet  upon  Hannibal,  and  flew  him, 
and  when  they  had  done,  declar  d  themfelves  for  the  Duke.  The  Venetians  and  F/oren- 
tine  CommifTaries  were  at  the  fame  time  in  the  Town  ^  and  at  the  firft  report  of  the 
Tumult,  return'd  privately  to  their  Houfes :  but  finding  the  People  thronging  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Market-place,  complaining  and  exclaiming  againft  the  Murderers  of 
Hannibal,  they  took  Courage,  joined  themfelves  with  them  ^  and  putting  them  into  a 
pofture,  they  fell  upon  the  Cannefchi^  and  in  half  an  hour's  time,  routed  them,  killed 
part  of  them,  and  drove  the  refl  out  of  the  City.  Baihfta  not  having  opportunity  to 
get  away,  nor  his  Enemies  to  kill  him,  betook  himfelf  to  his  Houfe,  where  hiding  him- 
felf  in  a  Cheft,  or  Bing  to  keep  Corn  in,  they  fcarched  for  him  a  whole  day,  and  could 
not  difcover  him;  Being  afTur'd  he  was  not  gone  out  of  Town,  they  came  back  again, 
and  threaten'd  his  Servants  fo,  that  one  of  his  Lacqueys  betray 'd  him,  and  carried 
them  to  him  then  drawing  him  out  of  his  hole  in  Armour  as  he  was,  they  kilfd  him, 
and  dragg'd  him  about  the  Streets,  and  burned  him :  fo  that  the  Vidtory  of  the  Duke 
was  fufficient  to  encourage  that  Enterprize^  but  his  expedition  in  relieving  it,  was  not 
great  enough  to  make  it  good.  By  the  death  of  Baitijia^  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Can- 
nefchi,  their  Tumults  were  compofed  ^  but  the  Bolognefi  remained  in  no  little  confu- 
iion,  there  being  none  of  the  Family  of  the  Bentivoglid%  left  to  govern  them  ^  for  Uan- 
nibal  had  only  one  Son,  of  about  fix  Years  old,  called  Giovanni ;  and  it  was  feared  left 
fome  Difference  and  Divifion  might  arife  betwixt  the  Friends  of  Bemivoglio  (in  whofe 
power  it  was  to  reftore  the  Cannefchi)  to  the  deftrudlion  of  their  Party  and  Country. 

Whilfl  they  were  in  this  fufpence,  the  Conte  di  Foppi  being  by  accident  in  Bologna^ 
fent  word  to  the  Principal  of  the  City,  that  if  they  would  be  govern'd  by  one  of  Han- 
nibaPs  Blood,  he  could  dired  them  where  they  might  have  one  ;  for  about  twenty 
Years  fince,  Hercules,  a  Cbufin-German  of  Hannibal's,  being  at  Foppi^  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  young  Maid  in  that  Town,  who  was  brought  to  bed  afterwards  of  a  Son, 
Sttn>i  Bcnti-  called  Santi ;  which,  Hercules  affirmed  to  him  many  times  was  his-,  nor  was  it  to  be 
voglio'  denied  ;  for  whoever  knew  them  both,  muft  needs  own  a  more  than  ordinary  Refem- 
blance.  The  Citizens  giving  credit  to  what  he  faid,  difpatched  fome  of  their  Citizens 
to  Florence  immediately  to  fee  the  Youth,  and  to  defire  'Neri  and  Qofimo,  that  he  might 
be  deliver'd  to  them  :  The  reputed  Father  of  Santi  was  dead,  and  the  Son  lived  with 
an  Uncle,  called  Antonioia  Cafcefe,  a  rich  Man,  without  Children  of  his  own,  and  a 
great  Friend  of  Neris :  Neri  out  of  refpedt  to  his  Uncle,  thinking  the  Bufinefs  not  to  be 
defpifed,  nor  on  the  other  fide,  rafhly  accepted,  propofed,  that  Santi  might  be  fent 
for  i  and  that  in  the  prefence  of  C<?//«/c  and  the  Ct'/f^/7/V/«  Amhaifadors,  they  might 
hear  what  he  could  fay  for  himfelf ;  he  was  fent  for  accordingly,  and  behav'd  him- 
felf fo  well,  the  Bologneji  v/eie  ready  to  worfhip  him  ;  fo  ftrangely  prevalent  fome- 
times  is  the  love  of  a  Fadtion :  yet  there  was  nothing  concluded  at  this  Meeting,  on- 
ly Cofmo  took  Santi  afide,  and  told  him  : 
Cofmo's  body  can  counfel  you  better  in  this  Caje^  than  your  fclf ;  becaufe  you  may  follow 

Speech  to  your  own  Inclination,  if  you  be  the  Son  of  Hercules  Bentivogli,  you  will  apply  your  felf 
Sunn.  Jo  fuch  things  ai  are  worthy  and  fuitable  to  the  Honour  of  that  Houfe  :  '  But  if  you  be 

the  Son  of  Agnalo  de  Cafcefe  j  ^<?;^  will  continue  in  Florence,  and  fpend  the  reji  of  your 
Days  bafely  in  the  ordering  ofWooU. 

This  Speech  nettled  the  young  Man  :  an  l  whereas  before  he  feem'd  to  be  irrefolute, 
he  now  declared  he  would  refer  himfelf  wholly  to  Cojinw  and  jYm",  and  do  as  they 
directed  him  ^  and  (it  being  agreed  with  the  AmbafTadors)  Clothes  and  Horfes  were 
bought,  and  Equipage  provided,  and  a  while  after  being  honourably  conduded  to 
Bolonia,  he  was  made  Governor  both  of  Hannibal's  Son,  and  the  City  •,  which  Office 
he  executed  fo  well,  that  whereas  all  his  Predeceffors  were  kill'd  by  their  Enemies  5 
he  liv'd  quietly  all  his  time,  and  died  lamented  at  laft. 

After  the  death  ofNicolo,  and  the  Peace  concluded  in  La  Marca,  Fhilip  wanting  a  new 
General  to  command  his  Army,made  private  Overtures  to  Cierpellone,one  of  the  mofl  expe- 
rienc'd  Officers  in  the  Count  s  Army ;  and  at  lafl  coming  to  anAgveement^Oerpellone  defi- 
red  leave  of  the  Count  to  go  to  Milan,  and  take  poffeffion  of  certain  Caftles  which 
had  given  him  in  the  late  Wars.  The  Count  fufpeding  the  bufinefs  (to  difappoint  the 
Duke,  and  prevent  his  ferving  againfl  him)  he  caus'd  him  firfl  to  be  ftopp'd,  and  after- 
wards to  be  killed,  pretending  to  have  found  him  engag'd  in  Confpiracy  againft  him ;  at 
which  manner  of  proceedingtheDukewas  highly  incens'd,  but  thsVenetians  and  theFlo- 
rentmes  were  pleafed  well  enough,as  apprehending  the  leaft  amity  betwixt  the  Count  and 
the  Duke :  however  this  Indignity  fet  all  La  Murca  in  an  uproar,  and  was  the  occafion  of 
riQW "War  there.   Cifmndo  AlalatcBi  was  Lord  ofRimina ;  and  being  Son-in-Law  to  the 

County 
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County  he  expeded  to  have  had  the  Government  o'i  Vefuro-^  but  the  Count  having  redu- 
ced it',  gave  the  Command  of  it  to  his  Brother,  which  Gijrnondo  took  very  ill  j  and  to 
make  it  the  worfe,  his  mortal  Enemy  Irederico  di  Monte  te/tro^  by  the  Count's  means, 
had  ufurp'd  the  Dominion  of  Vrbino.  Upon  thefe  Provocations  G'ljmondo  joined  him- 
felf  with  the  Duke,  and  folicited  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  'Naples  to  make  War  upon 
the  Count    who  to  give  his  tion-in-Law  a  relifh  of  the  War,  to  which  he  had.fuch  a 
mind,  he  refolved  to  begin,  and  to  fall  fir  ft  upon  h  in  j  whereupon  the  Countries  of 
Romagna  and  La  IWarca  were  in  a  tumult  immediately  ^  for  FhiUp,  the  King  of  'Na- 
ples^ and  the  Pope  fent  all  of  them  Aliiftance  to  Qijmondo^  and  the  Venetians  and  Ylo- 
renttnes  ( tho'  they  fent  him  no  Men)  fupply'd  the  Count  with  what  Monies  he  want- 
ed.   Phi/ip^  not  content  to  make  War  againft  him  in  Romagna  only,  defign'd  to  de- 
prive him  of  Cremona  and  fontremoii  ^  but  Fontremoli   was  defended  for  him 
by  the  Florentines^  and  Cremona  by  theVenetians :  fo  that  the  War  was  received  a-    New  War 
gain  in  Lombardy :  and  many  Troubles  enfued  in  the  Country  of  Cremona,  among  in  Lowhardj. 
which  the  Duke's  General  francefco  Ficanino  was  overthrown  at  Cafale  by  Mkhcletto 
and  the  Venetian  Army  ^  and  the  Venetians  conceiving  hopes  thereupon  of  depoflng 
the  Duke,  fent  their  Commilfary  to  Cremona^  alfaulted  Ghiamdadda^  and  took  all  that  , 
Country,  except  Cremona  it  fell  ^  and  then  palling  the  Adda,  they  made  their  Excur- 
lions  to  the  very  Walls  of  Milan :  the  Duke  not  latisfied  with  his  Condiiion,  apply- 
ed  himfelf  to  A'fonfo^  King  of  Aragon,  for  fuccour  \  reprefenting  the  ill  Confequences 
which  would  follow  upon  his  Dominions  in  Naples^  if  Lombardy  fliould  fall  into  the 
Han 's  of  the  Venetians  :  Aljonjo  promifed  to  lend  him  Supplies,  but  their  paffage 
would  be  difficult  without  the  permillion  of  the  Count     upon  which  Confideration, 
Duke  Fhilip  addreff  d  himfelf  to  the  Count,  andbegg'd  of  him,  that  he  would  not  a- 
bandon  the  Father-in-Law,  who  was  both  aged  and  blind.     The  Count  was  much 
offended  with  the  Duke,  for  having  pulfd  thofe  Wars  upon  him-,  and  on  the  other 
fide,  the  greatnefs  of  the  Venetians  did  not  pleafe  him  at  all  \  befides  his  Money  was 
gone,  and  the  League  fupplied  him  but  coldly  :  For  the  Vlorentines  were  now  freed 
from  their  apprehenflons  of  the  Duke,  which  was  the  great  caufe  ot  their  careffing  the    xbe  Count 
Count    and  the  Venetians  defir'd  his  ruin,  as  the  only  Perfon  capable  of  carrying  the  courted  by  all 
whole  State  of  Lombardy  from  them.  Parties. 

Neverthelefs,  whilft  Fhilip  was  feducing  him  to  his  fide,  and  promifed  him  the 
Command  of  all  his  Forces,  upon  a  Condition  he  would  leave  the  Venetians,  and  re- 
ftore  La  Marca  to  the  Pope  ^  they  fent  Ambaffadors  to  him,  promifing  him  Milan^ 
when  it  was  taken,  and  the  Generalfhip  of  their  Army  in  perpetuum,  fo  he  v/ould  pro- 
fecute  the  War  in  La  Marca,  and  obftrudt  the  Supplies  which  were  fending  by  Aljonfo 
into  Lombardy.  The  Venetian  Prolters  were  great,  and  his  Obligations  to  them  confi- 
derable,  they  having  made  that  War  on  purpofe  to  fccure  Cremona  to  the  Count.  A- 
gain,  the  Duke's  Injuries  were  frefh,  and  his  Promifes  not  to  be  trufled  ;  yet  the  Count 
remained  doubtful  which  hi  fhould  accept  :  his  obligation  to  the  League,  his  Faith 
given,  the  late  good  Offices  which  they  had  done  him,  and  their  many  Promifes  for 
the  future,  were  great  Arguments  on  one  fide  ^  yet  he  was  loth  on  the  othe  other  fide 
to  deny  the  Importunities  of  his  Father-in-Law  :  But  that  which  fway'd  with  him 
moft  of  all,  was  the  Poiibn  which  he  fifpedfed  was  hid  imder  the  Promifes  of  the  Ve- 
netiarts,  to  whofe  difcretion  he  muf^:  leave  himfelf  (if  he  fucceeded  in  their  Wars)  both 
tor  their  Performance,  and  his  own  Prefervarion  ^  which  no  wife  Prince  would  ever 
do,  till  neceffity  compelled  him.  But  this  fufpence  and  difficulty  of  Refolution  in  the 
Count,  was  taken  away  by  the  Venetians-^  who  having  a  defign  by  fome  Pradtices  and 
Intelligences  in  the  Town,  to  get  it  for  themfelves,  upon  fome  other  pretence  they  cau- 
fed  their  Forces  to  march  into  thofe  Parts  \  but  their  Plot  was  difcover'd  by  him  that 
governed  there  for  the  Count,  and  inftead  of  gaining  Cremona^  they  lofl  the  Count, 
who  laid  afide  all  Refpecls,  and  join'd  with  the  Duke. 

Pope  Eugenius  was  dead,  'Kicolo  V.  created  his  SuccefTor,  and  the  Count  advanced  Duke  VhiVif 
with  his  whole  Army  toCotegnola^  in  order  to  his  paffage  'mLombardy,  when  news  was 
brought  to  him,  that  Duke  Fhilip  was  dead,  which  happen'd  in  the  Year  1447.  on  the  j . 
iafl  oi  Augufl.  Thefe  Tidings  much  troubled  the  Count,  whofe  Army  could  not  be  in 
good  order,  becaufe  they  had  not  had  their  full  Pay.  TheVenetianshekzx^i\  as  being  in 
Arms,  and  his  profeffed  Enemies,  now  upon  the  revolt  to  the  Duke.  Alfonfo  had  been 
always  his  Eneiny,  and  he  was  learful  of  him  \  he  could  have  no  confidence  in  either 
the  Pope  or  the  Florentines^  ior  the  Florentines  were  in  League  with  xheVenetians,  and 
he  was  in  pofftffion  of  feveral  Towns  which  he  had  taken  trom  the  Pope:  However,  he 
refoly'd  to  bear  up  bravely  ^  look  his  Fortutie  in  the  face  ;  and  comport  himfelf  ac- 
cording to  the  Accidents  which  fhould  occur:  for  many  times  Secrets  are  difcover'd  in 
Adtion,  which  Dejcdtioii  and  Defpondency  would  have  conceal'd  for  ever.   It  was  no 
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little  fupport  to  him  to  believe,  that  if  the  Milanefi  were  opprefled,  or  that  jealous  of 
the  Ambition  of  x\\tVenetian,  no  Man  was  fo  proper  for  them  to  apply  to,  for  protection, 
as  himfelf :  fo  that  takingCourage  thereupon,  he  marched  into  the  Country  oi Bologna^ 
and  from  thence  palfing  by  Modem  and  Heggio,  he  encamp'd  upon  the  Lenz<i,  and  lent 
to  the  Milanefi  to  offer  them  his  Service.  Ti-.e  Milanefi,  after  the  Duke's  death,  were  divi- 
ded intoFatlions  part  of  them  had  a  mind  to  be  free,  and  part  of  them  to  live  under  a 
Prince  5  and  thofe  which  were  tor  a  Prince,  part  were  for  the  Count,  and  part  for  Alfonjo  : 
^  but  they  which  were  ior  a  Commonwealth,  being  more  unanimous,  prevailed  and  erect- 

ed a  Republick  according  to  their  own  Model,  to  which  many  of  the  Cities  in  that  Duke- 
dom refufed  to  conform,  fuppofing  they  might  make  themfelves  free  as  well  as  Mtlan^ 
if  they  pleas'd-,  and  thofe  who  were  not  inclin'd  tothatGovernment,would  not  fubmit  to 
it  in  them.  'Loii  and  ?iacenza  therefore  furrender'd  to  the  Venetian  \  Tavia  and  Parma 
made  themfelves  free :  upon  which  Confufions,  the  Count  removed  to  C/emona,  where  cer- 
tain Deputies  of  his  to  that  purpofe,  met  with  certain  CommilTioners  from  Mi/an^  and 
The  Count  came  to  an  Agreement,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  he  fhould  be  General  of  their  For- 
for^the'!w//f  ^^s,and  all  Conditions  performed  to  him  which  were  concluded  in  his  laft  Treaty  with  the 
Duke;  to  which  was  fuperadded,thatBr(?/c7<7  fhould  be  put  into  the  Count's  hands,  till  he 
fliould  be  polTefs'd  of  Verona^  and  that  then  keeping  the  laft,  the  firft  fhould  be  reftor'd. 

Before  the  Death  of  the  Duke,  Pope  Nico/o,  upon  his  afTumption  to  that  Cha'r,  endea- 
voured to  make  a  general  Peace,  betwixt  all  the  Princes  of  Iia/y  ^  and  to  that  purpofe 
he  negotiated  with  the  Florentine  AmbalTadors,  which  were  fent  to  his  Creation,  for  a 
Diet  to  be  l.eld  at  Ferrara^  to  treat  either  of  a  long  CefTation,  or  a  firm  Peace ;  and 
accordingly  the  Pope's  Legate  was  met  there  by  Commilhoners  from  the  Venetians^ 
the  Duke,  and  the  Florentines.  Alfonfo  fent  none,  for  he  was  at  Tiboli  with  a  great 
Army  in  favour  of  the  Duke,  and  believ'd  (as  foon  as  the  Count  could  be  debauched 
from  them)  he  fhould  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  fall  upon  b  .  th  the  Venetian  and  F^- 
rentifie.  In  the  mean  time  the  Count  lay  ftill  in  Lowbardy^  attending  the  confununa- 
tion  of  the  Peace 5  to  which  Alfonfo  would  not  fend,  but  promifed  to  ratifie  what 
fhould  be  agreed  by  the  Duke.  This  Peace  was  a  long  time  in  debate,  bui  at  length 
it  was  concluded,  it  fhould  either  be  a  Ceffation  for  five  Years,  or  a  perpetual  Peace, 
as  the  Duke  of  yVIi/^z/;  fhould  chufe^  the  Duke's  Commilhoners,  returning  to  know 
his  Rpfolution,  they  found  him  dead  ^  however  the  Milanefi  were  willing  to  ftund  to 
The  Vere-  their  Agreement, but  the  Venetians  would  not  con4efcend,  fancying  great  hopes  xo  them- 
tians  Ambi-  felves  or  over-Tunning  that  State,  becaufe  Lodi  and  Piacenza  had  f  ibmitted  to  them 
Eut  ^^^^^      Death  of  the  Duke   and  believing  either  by  Treaty  or  Force  they  Ihould 

lAiisn.  ^^^^  ^0  reduce  the  reft,  before  any  body  could  come  in  to  their  relief ;  an  J  this  they 

fancied  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Florentines  were  engagd  in  a  War  with  Alfonfo.  Alfon- 
-  fo  was  at  this  time  ztTiholi,  and  being  impatient  to  purfue  his  Deligns  upon  Tufcany 
(according  to  Agreement  betwixt  him  and  the  Duke)  conceiving  the  War  already  com- 
menced in  Lombardy,  would  give  him  convenience,  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  fome 
Alfonfo  in-  footing  in  the  State  of  Florence,  before  the  War  lliould  apparently  break  out  •,  to  that 
vades  the  F/o- purpofe  lie  entred  into  correfpondence  with  fomePerfons  in  the  Caftle  of  Cennina,  in 
renmes.       ^j^g  Upper  Val  f  Amo^  and  took  it :  the  Florentines  were  much  furprized  at  fo  unexpe- 
6led  an  Accident,  and  feeing  the  King  in  motion  againft  them,  they  lifted  Men,  crea- 
ted a  new  Council  of  Ten,  and  provided  themfelves  for  War,  with  as  much  induftry  as 
any  of  their  Predeceffors.    The  King  was  marched  already  with  his  Army  into  the 
Country  of  Siena,  and  had  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  that  City  into  his  clut- 
ches but  it  continued  firm  to  theFlorentines  •,  refufed  to  admit  him,  and  all  the  reft:  of 
the  Towns,  under  its  Jurifdidlion,  did  the  fame.    Yet  they  furnifhed  him  with  Pro- 
vifions,  their  weaknefs  and  the  King's  great  ftrength  excafing  it. 

The  King's  Refolution  was  changed  of  invading  the  Florentines  by  the  way  of  the 
Val  d'  Arno,  either  becaufe  Cc"/////;/;!  was  taken  from  him  again,  or  that  the  Florentines 
were  too  well  furniflied  with  Soldiers  in  thofe  Parts  •,  wherefore  he  turned  towards 
Volterra^  and  furprized  manyCaftles  in  the  County  belonging  thereto.  From  thence 
he  paffed  into  the  County  of  Pifa,  where,  by  the  aftiftance  of  Arrigo  and  Fatio  (Counts 
oiGherardefca)  he  took  fomePofts,  and  then  affaulted  0/;;;/)7]g//V/,  which  being  defend- 
ed by  the  Florentines,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  fo  that  the  King  leaving  Garrifons  ia 
the  Places  he  had  taken  ^  and  certain  Troops  to  make  Excurfions  upon  the  Enemy  \  with 
the  reft  of  his  Army  retired  and  took  his  Quarters  in  the  Country  oi'  Siena.  The  Flo- 
rentines in  the  mean  time  being  fecured  by  the  feafon  of  the  Year,  provided  themfelves 
with  Soldiers  with  all  poffible  care,  and  gave  the  cominand  of  them  to  Fedcrigo  Lord 
ofUrbino,  and  Gifnondo  Malatefta  da  Riminn,  betwixt  whom  there  was  fome  prece- 
dent difference,  yet  it  was  fo  prudently  compofed  by  AVW  de  Gino,  and  Barnardetto  de 
Medici^  their  Commiffaries,  that  they  took  the  Field  together  before  the  Winter  was  over ; 
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recover'd  the  Places  loft  in  the  Country  oiFifa  ^  and  the  Vomer anc'ie  in  the  Vo/ierran-^ 
curbing  and  reftraining  his  Excurfions  of  thofe  who  were  left  by  Alfon/o  upon  the 
Coafts,  fo  as  they  were  fcarce  able  to  fecure  their  Garrifons.  As  foon  as  the  Spring 
was  come,  the  CommifTanes  had  a  Rendezvous  of  all  their  Army  (which  confifted  of 
about  5000  Horfe  and  2oco  Foot,  at  Spedalletto:,  and  the  King  had  another,  of  about 
35:000,  fome  three  Miles  from  Qampiglia  :  and  when  it  was  fuppofed  he  would  have 
fallen  upon  that  Town,  he  turned  about  to  Piombino,  believing  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  to  gain  it,  in  refpett  that  it  was  but  indifferently  provided ;  and  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  no  little  prejudice  to  the  I'lorentines^  feeing  from  thence  he  could  harrafs  them 
with  a  tedious  War,  and  by  fending  Forces  there  by  Sea,  infeft  the  whole  Country  of 
f  ifa.  This  Policy  of  AlfonJo\  ftartled  the  ilorentines.,  and  confulting  what  was  to  be 
done,  it  was  concluded,  that  if  they  could  lie  with  their  Army  upon  the  Coafts  of  Cam- 
p'tglia^  he  would  run  a  hazard  of  being  beaten,  or  be  forcd  to  draw  off  with  no  httle 
Difgrace.  To  this  purpofe  they  rigg  d  out  four  GaUiaJJes  which  they  had  dt  Ligorn^ 
and  fent  three  thoufand  Foot  in  them  to  reinforce  Piomb'mo^  and  then  pofted  them- 
felves  at  Caldane,  a  Place  of  no  eafy  accefs  5  for  to  lie  upon  the  Coafts  in  the  Plain, 
they  judged  it  more  dangerous,  and  more  fubjedt  to  Attacks :  the  Florentines  were  to 
be  fupphed  from  the  neighbouring  Towns,  which  being  thin,  and  but  ill-inhabited,  they 
were  but  indifferently  furnifhed,  fo  that  the  Army  was  much  incommoded,  efpeciall/ 
for  Winej  for  none  growing  there,  and  coming  with  great  difficulty  from  other  Parts^ 
it  was  not  pofTible  to  provide  for  them  all.  But  the  King  (though  ftraitned  by  the 
Florentines)  had  plenty  of  all  things  by  the  way  of  the  Sea.  The  Florentines  perceiv- 
ing it,  had  a  mind  to  try  Experiment,  whether  their  Forces  could  not  be  fupplied  by 
Sea  likewife ;  whereupon  they  caufed  their  GalJiaJJes  to  be  brought,  loaded  them  with 
Viftuals,  and  having  difpatch'd  them  accordingly,  they  were  fet  upon  by  fevcn  of  ii/- 
fon/o' sGaWies,  and  two  of  them  taken,  and  the  other  two  fied.  This  Difaftercut  off 
all  hopes  of  relieving  that  way :  fo  that  200  of  the  loofer  fort  of  Soldiers  ran  away 
to  the  King's  Camp  for  want  of  Wine,  and  the  reft  mutiny'd,  grumbling  that  they 
fhould  beconfin'd  to  fo  hot  Places  where  there  was  no  Wine,  and  the  Water  very  bad  : 
hereupon  the  Commilfaries  took  it  into  debate,  and  it  was  concluded  that  they  fhould 
leave  that  Poff,  and  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  recovery  of  certain  Caftles  which  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  King. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  King,  tho'  he  wanted  no  Provifion,  and  was  more  numerous 
in  Men,  found  himfelf  no  lefs  diftreffed  for  his  Army  was  full  of  the  Difeafes  which 
thofe  Maritime  Countries  do  produce,  they  were  grown  fo  general  and  fierce,  that  ma- 
ny Men  died,  and  moft  of  them  were  fick.  Upon  this  confideration,  a  Peace  was 
propofed,  and  the  King  infifted  upon  50000  Florens,  and  thzt  Fiombino  might  be  left 
to  his  difcretion.  Which  Demands  being  deliberated  at  Florence,  many  who  defir'd 
Peace,  were  earneft  to  have  them  accepted  ^  affirming,  they  could  not  expert  Succefs  in 
a  War,  which  requir'd  fo  vaft  an  Expence  to  maintain  it  :  but  Keri  Capponi  going  to 
Florence.,  gave  them  fuch  pregnant  Reafons  to  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  City  agreed 
to  refufe  them,  and  the  Governor  oiPiombino  was  well  entertain'd,  and  promifed  to  be 
reliev'd  both  in  time  of  War  and  Peace,  if  he  would  defend  it  couragioufly  as  he  had 
hitherto  done.  The  King  having  notice  of  their  Refolution,  and  perceiving  his  Army 
too  fickly  and  infirm  to  take  the  Place,  he  brake  abruptly  from  his  Siege  j  left  above 
22000  of  his  Men  dead  behind  him  retreated  with  the  reft  of  his  Army  thorow  the  . 
County  of  Siena,  and  from  thence  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  highly  diffatisfy'd  with  treats  off  ri^^- 
the  Florentines,  and  threatning  them  with  a  new  War  when  occalion  offer'd.  •  cg„f, 

Whilft  thefe  things  pafs'd  in  Tufcany,  the  Count  Francefco  being  made  General  for 
the  Mtlanefi,  thought  fit,  before  any  thing  elfe,  to  reconcile  himfelf  with  Francefco  Fie-* 
cinmo  (who  had  a  Command  likewife  under  him)  that  he  might  alfift  him  in  his  Enter- 
prizes,  or  at  leaft  oppofe  them  with  more  circumftances  of  Refped :  after  which,  he 
took  the  Field  with  his  Army,  and  the  Citizens  of  Pania,  fufpedting  their  own  Ability 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  fo  formidable  a  Force,  and  yet  unwilling  to  bring  them- 
felves under  the  Yoke  of  the  Milaneft,  they  offer'd  to  furrender  to  him,  upon  condition 
they  might  not  fall  under  their  Domination.  Ths  Count  had  a  great  mind  to  that 
City,  and  look'd  upon  it  as  a  fine  initiation  and  pretence  to  the  reft  of  his  Defigns. 
Nor  was  it  Fear,  or  the  imputation  of  breaking  his  Faith,  that  reftrain'd  him  from 
taking  it  for  Great  Men  think  it  difhonourable  for  to  lofe,  but  none  to  gain,  tho'  with 
Fraud  and  Injuftice.  His  great  Doubt  was,  left  in  taking  it,  he  fhould  difoblige  the 
Milaneft  fo,  as  they  fhould  give  themfelves  to  the  Venetians;  and  in  not  taking  it,  he 
was  jealous  they  fhould  furrender  to  the  Duke  of  Savcy.^  to  which  he  faw  too  many  of 
the  Citizens  inclined,  in  either  of  which  Cafes,  his  Authority  in  Lombardy  would  be  loft. 
At  length  judging  it  lefs  danger  to  take  that  City  himfelf,  than  to  let  another  Man 
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get  it   he  refolv'd  to  accept  it,  perfuading  himfelf  it  would  fatisfie  the  Mil  arte fitQ  let 
them  know,  how  fatal  it  might  have  been  tor  him  to  have  relufed  it,  feeing  thofe  Ci- 
tizens would  certainly  have  delivered  it  to  the  Venetian^  or  the  Duke     Savoy either 
of  which  ways  their  State  had  been  undone  •,  and  that  it  was  better  in  his  pofltlTion, 
who  was  their  Friend,  than  in  either  of  theirs,  both  of  them  being  too  potent,  and 
both  of  them  their  Enemies.    The  Milanefi^  for  all  his  Compliments,  were  much  unfa- 
tisfied  with  the  Bufinefs,  as  plainly  difcovering  the  Ambition  and  Ends  of  the  Man  5 
but  they  thought  beft  at  prefent  to  conceal  it,  not  knowing  whither  they  were  to  be- 
take themfelves  (upon  a  Rupture  with  the  Count)  but  to  the  Venetians^  whofe  Pride, 
and  arrogant  Terms  they  dreaded  and  abhorred:  fo  that  they  concluded  not  to  break 
with  the  Count,  but  to  obviate  their  prefent  Miferies,  with  his  alTiftance,  hoping  when 
they  were  freed  from  the  former,  fome  propitious  opportunity  might  happen  to  quit 
them  of  him^  for  they  were  not  only  infefted  by  the  Venetians^  but  by  the  Genoefes^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  name  of  Charles  of  Orleans^  defcended  from  a  Sifter  of 
Vhilip's  ^  but  the  Count  defended  all  againft  them  without  any  trouble.   Their  great- 
eft  Adverfary  was  the  Venetian^  who  was  come  near  with  a  powerful  Army  to  feize 
upon  their  State,  and  had  Lodi  sindPiacefiza  already  in  their  pofTeffion  ^  which  laft,  the 
Count  beleagured,  and  after  a  long  Siege,  took  it,  and  fack'd  it:  after  he  had  recover'd 
that  City,  "Winter  coming  on,  he  drew  his  Army  into  Qiiarters,  and  went  himfelf  to 
Cremona^  where  he  entertain'd  himfelf  with  his  Wife:  but  as  foon  as  the  Spring  ap- 
pear'd,  the  Venetian  and  Milaneji  were  both  in  the  Field  :  the  Milanefi  had  a  great  de- 
fire  to  retake  Lfi/,  and  afterwards  to  come  to  an  Agreement  with  the  Venetian-,  for 
the  expence  of  the  War  was  encreafed,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Count  fufpecled.  In 
order  to  this,  it  was  refolved  their  Army  would  march  to  Carravaggio,  and  befiege  it; 
fuppofing  that  upon  the  taking  of  that  Caftle,  Lodi  would  furrender.  The  Count  obey'd 
their  Orders,  tho'  his  own  Inclination  was  to  have  paffed  the  Adda^  and  invaded  the 
Country  of  Brefcia.    Being  fet  down  before  Caravaggio,  he  intrenched  and  fortified 
his  Army  fo  well  with  Ditches  and  Ramparts,  that  the  Venetians  could  not  attempt 
to  relieve  it  without  great  difad vantage. 

However  the  Venetians  advanc'd  with  their  Army,  under  the  Command  of  their  Ge- 
neral Miche/ettOy  within  two  flights  fhot  of  the  Count's  Camp  •,  continued  there  feve- 
ral  Days,  and  had  many  Skirmifhes  with  them.  Notwithftanding  the  Count  perfifl- 
ed  in  his  Siege,  and  prefl  them  fo  hard,  they  mud  of  necelfity  furrender.  The  Vene- 
tians believing  the  lofs  of  that  Caftle  would  be  the  lofs  of  their  whole  Enterprize,  were 
much  diflatisfied  with  the  News*,  and  calling  a  Council, after  many  Difputes,  it  was 
concluded,  there  was  no  way  but  to  attack  the  Count  in  his  Trenches,  which  was  not 
to  be  done  without  great  difadvantage  •,  but  the  Senate  of  Venice,  tho' naturally  timo- 
rous, and  not  apt  to  any  fudden  or  dangerous  Refoliitions,  was  in  this  cafe  fo  much 
tranfported,  as  rather  to  venture  all  tiiau  lofe  that,  tho'  the  lofs  of  that  would  be  the 
ruin  of  all.  It  was  concluded  therefore  to  fall  upon  the  Count,  and  ftanding  to  their 
Arms  one  Morning  very  early,  they  affaulted  that  part  of  the  Camp  which  was  the 
weakefl:  guarded,  and  (as  it  ufually  happens  in  fuch  Surprizes  as  that)  at  the  very 
firft  onflaught,  they  put  the  whole  Sforzefcan  Army  into  diforder.  But  the  Count  fo 
rallied  them  again,  that  after  many  Attempts  and  Eruptions  upon  their  Works,  they 
were  not  only  repulfed,  but  fo  fhattered  and  difperfed,  that  of  their  whole  Army  ( in 
which  there  were  more  than  12000  Horfe)  there  were  not  above  loooefcaped,  and  their 
.  ''^^'^  whole  Baggage  and  Train  of  Artillery  taken;  fo  that  never  till  that  Day  had  the  Ve- 
defeated.      nctians  received  fo  confiderable  a  Defeat. 

Among  the  reft  of  the  Prey  and  Prifoners  there  was  found  a  Venetian  Froveditore, 
wh©  before  the  Battle  had  fpoken  opprobrious  Words  of  the  Count,  calUng  him  Ba- 
ftard  and  Coward:  this  Provedi  tore  finding  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  Enemies,  bein^ 
confcious  of  his  Offence,  and  expefting  no  othervvife,  but  that  his  Reward  would  be 
fuitable,  according  to  the  Nature  of  bafe  Spirits  (who  are  always  infolent  in  Profperity, 
and  poor  and  abjedt  in  Adverfity)  throwing  himfelf  with  Tears  at  the  Feet  of  th« 
Count,  he  acknowledg'd  his  Fault,  and  befeech'd  his  Pardon.  The  Count  took  him 
up  by  the  Arm,  and  bad  him  be  of  good  Courage ;  but  afterwards  he  told  him,  he  could 
not  but  wonder,  a  Perfon  of  Prudence  and  that  Gravity,  as  he  defir'd  to  be  thought, 
fhould  commit  fo  great  an  Error  and  Indecorum,  as  to  fpeak  reproachfully  of  thofe 
who  did  not  deferve  it.  As  to  Baflardy  he  accus'd  him  of,  he  knew  riot  the  Paffages 
betwixt  Sforza,  his  Father,  and  Madona  Lucia^  his  Mother  for  not  being  then  prefent, 
he  was  not  able  to  order  them  better,  and  therefore  he  did  hope  nothing  which  they  did 
could  be  imputable  to  him  :  But  this  he  knew,  that  fince  he  had  been  capable  of  any 
thing  himfelf,  he  had  carried  himfelf  fo,  as  nobody  could  reprehend  him  to  which. 
Loth  he  and  his  Senate  could  give  frefh  and  irrefragable  Teftimony :  At  laft  he  admnr. 
Jijj  «  ^*  nifh'd 
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nifh'dhini  to  be  more  modeft  for  the  future,  to  have  more  caution  in  all  his  Enterpri- 
ses, and  then  he  difinifs'd  him.  After  this  Vidory,  the  Count  inarch'd  his  Army  in- 
to the  Country  of  Brefcia,  pofTefs'd  himfelf  of  all  where-ever  he  came,  and  then  en- 
camp'd  within  two  Miles  of  the  Cit3r.  ^l\\^Vc?2etians  upon  their  overthrow,  fufpedting 
(as  it  happen'd)  that  trefcia  would  be  the  lirft  thing  the  Count  would  attempt,  rein- 
torc'd  it  as  much  as  in  fo  ihort  a  time  they  were  able  ^  got  what  Forces  they  could  to- 
gether with  all  imaginable  diligence  and  fent  to  the  Ihrentines  to  defire  their  Affift- 
ance  by  virtue  of  their  League  ;  who  being  freed  from  their  War  with  Alfonfo^  fiippli* 
ed  them  with  a  loco  Foot  and  2000  Horfe  :  with  which  Forces  having  got  an  Army 
together,  the  Venetians  began  to  think  they  were  in  a  Condition  to  treat  •,  and  for  a 
long  time,  it  had  been  the  Cuftom  and  Fate  of  the  Venetians  to  recover  twice  as  much 
by  Peace,  as  they  loft  by  the  War.  They  underftood  very  well,  the  Milaneji  were  jea- 
lousof  the  Count,  whofe  defign  was  not  fo  much  to  be  their  General,  as  their  Prince; 
they  knew  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  make  Peace  with  which  of  them  they  plea- 
fed  ;  for  both  of  them  defired  it ;  one  out  of  Ambition,  the  other  for  Fear.  They 
t  oncluded  at  laft  to  compofe  with  the  Count,  and  to  proifer  him  their  Airuiance  for 
the  Subdudhon  of  Milan prefuming,  that  the  Milanefi  finding  themfelves  betray 'd  by 
the  Count,  in  their  Fury  would  fubmit  to  any  Dominion  but  his  and  then  they  being 
moft  capable  of  defending  them,  were  the  moft  likely  to  be  the  Perfons  they  would 
thufe  for  their  protedion. 

Upon  this  Refolution,  they  fent  to  try  the  Count,  and  found  him  very  inclinable  to 
a  Peace,  as  defiring  the  Vidory  at  Carravaggio  might  be  appropriated  to  him,  and  not 
To  the  Milanefes.    A  Peace  therefore  was  Ifruck  up,  and  the  Venet'uins  oblig'd  them-  pea-ehetwixc 
felves  to  pay  to  the  Count  (till  Milan  Ihould  betaken)  13000  Florens  a  Month,  and  the  Venetians 
maintain  in  his  Service  4000  Horfe,  and  2000  Foot  during  the  War.    The  Count  on  and  tlie Count 
the  other  fide  engaged  to  refiore  to  them  all  the  Towns,  Prifoners,  and  whatex'er  elfe  excluding  the 
had  been  taken  in  that  War  by  him,  referving  to  himfelf  only  fuch  Towns  as  were  in 
Duke  Philip's  poflelhon  when  he  died.  The  news  of  this  Agreement  difquieted  the  Mi- 
lanefi  much  more  than  their  Victory  had  rejoiced  them.    The  Magiftrates  ftorm'd ; 
the  People  complain'd  i  the  Women  and  Children  lamented ;  all  of  them  in  one  Chorus 
pronouncing  the  Count  a  Tray  tor  and  an  Infidel.    And  tho'  they  did  not  expedt  to 
reclaim  him  from  his  Ingratitude  by  any  Prayers  or  Promifes  they  could  make  him, 
neverthelefs  they  thought  fit  to  fend    mbafladors  to  him,  to  fee  with  what  Confidence 
and  Expreilions  he  could  receive  them  after  fuch  barbarous  D;fln3?alty  ^  and  being 
bicught  into  his  prefence,  one  of  them  fpake  to  him  to  this  Efted: 

Thofe  Tvho  dejire  to  obtain  any  thing  of  other  People,  are  wont  to  a.coj}  them  with  Pray-  The  Oration 
ers,  or  Promifes,  or  Threats  ,  that  either  their  Cofupajjion,  or  Profit^  or  Poverty  wight  of  one  of  the 
move  them  to  ccnAejcend  :  but  in  Men  that  are  crucl^  and  covetous,  and  prepcfjcft  with  ^'(i"? 
their  own  Great nefs  and  Authority  •  there  being  no  room  j or  either  oj  the  three,  "'tis  in  theCounc^^ 
vain  for  any  Man  to  think  to  mitigate  them  with  Prayers,  to  oblige  them  tmth  Promifes,  or 
to  fright  them  with  Threats.    We  therefore,  tinderftanding  ( tho'  too  late)  your  Cruelty, 
your  Ambition^  and  your  Infolence  •,  are  come  hither,  not  to  beg  any  thing  of  you  (for  if 
we  did,  we  are  fenfible  it  would  not  be  granted)  but  to  commemorate  and  charge  you  with 
ihe  Benefits  you  have  received  from  the  People  ^  Milan    and  to  remonftrate  with  what 
Ingratitude  you  have  requited  them  ;  that  among  the  7nany  Miferies  which  you  have  brought 
upon  us,  we  may  have  at  leafl  the  pleofure  to  reprehend  you  for  them.    Tou  ought  to  re- 
member your  Condition  ajter  the  Death  cf  the  Duke ;  you  ivere  at  Hoftility  with  the  Pope 
and  King  Alfonfb  •,  you  were  difcarded  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Florentines,  who,  upon 
fome  juf}  and  late  Prcvocation,  or  elfe  finding  you  -ufelefs,  were  become  (of  it  v:ere )  your 
Enemies :  you  were  tired  and  weary  of  the  War  you  had  maintained  again  ft  the  Church  ^ 
you  were  left  without  Men,  without  Money,  without  Friends,  defperate  of  preferving 
your  own,  much  more  oj  gaining  from  others under  vMch  Exigencies,  of  neceffity  you 
viuft  have  funk^  had  not  our  Innocence  and  Plain-heartednefs  fuj^ported  you.     We,  we 
were  they  who  received  you  into  our  Arms,  moved  by  the  Reverence  vce  retained  for  th^ 
Memory  of  our  Duke,  with  whom  you  had  enter  d  into  fo  near  and  fo  late  an  Alliance 
prefuming  ( and  as  we  thought )  with  reafon,  that  the  Love  you  profeji  to  him,  would  have 
been  extended  to  his  People  ;  and  that  our  Rewards  being  added  to  his,  the  Amity  betwixt 
tfs  xKould  not  only  have  been  firm,  but  indiffolvable ;  and  for  that  caufe  to  your  old  Arti- 
cles with  the  Duke,  zve  threw  in  Verona  and  Brefcia.    What  could  ive  give,  or  promife 
you  more  ?  and  you,  what  could  you  have  ( or  indeed  ask )  more  of  m,  or  any  body  elfe  at 
fhat  time  ?  Tou  received  frnm  m  a  Kindne  fs  you  could  not  look  for    and  we,  in  recom- 
fence  ^  have  received  a  Mi  f chief  we  never  defcrved :  nor'was  thps  the  fir  ft  infl  a  nee  of  your 
^^iilfJjood ;  for  no  fooncr  were  you  in  pofiejfon  of  the  Command  of  our  Army,  but  again  ft  all 
Jiiflice  and  Obligation^  ycu  received  Pavia  into  your  hands  ;  w'^ich.  indeed,  g.roc  us  the 
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fir(i  hint  of  tohat  was  to  be  expe&ed  from  your  lYiendJh'ip :  however ^  he  fwaUow'd  that 
Injury^  in  hopes  fuch  an  Acqueft  as  that  might  have  fat  lated  your  Ambition.  But  alas! 
thofe  who  muft  have  aU^  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  a  part.  Tou  promifed^  that  aUyour  Con- 
quefts  afterwards  Jhould  be  ours^  becaufe  you  knew^  what  you  Jhould  give  m  ai  fever al 
times ^  you  could  take  from  m  at  once  :  thps  is  verified  fince  your  ViUory  at  Caravaggio 
which  though  won  with  the  expence  of  our  Treofure  and  bloody  is  by  your  bafenefs  pervert- 
ed to  our  ruin.  Oh !  unhappy  are  thofe  Cities  who  are  confirain'd  to  defend  their  liber- 
ty againft  fuch  as  invade  them^  but  much  more  unhappy  are  they  who  in  their  defence  are 
injorced  to  employ  fuch  mercenary  and  fuch  treacherous  ln(iruments  at  you.  May  we  be 
Example  to  Foflerity^  tho  Thebes  and  the  King  of  Macedon  could  be  no  warning  to  us 
who  having  beaten  their  Enemies^  was  made  their  General  by  them^  and  their  Prince  af- 
terwards by  him/elf.  We  are  not  therefore  to  be  condemn  d  for  any  thing,  but  our  Confi- 
dence  in  you  whofe  paji  Life^  and  infatiable  Appetite  of  Dominion,  ought  to  have  taught 
«f  better,  than  to  have  trufted  a  Ferfon  which  betray  d  the  Prince  of  Lucca,  fquees'd  the 
Florentines  and  the  Venetians,  difrefpeSed  the  Duke,  defpifed  a  King,  and  committed 
fever al  Injuries  {above  all)  both  againji  God  and  the  Church.  And  indeed  we  had  no  rea» 
fon  to  believe,  that  fo  many  Princes  and  Potentates  Jhould  be  of  lefs  Authority  with  Fran- 
cefco  Sforza  than  the  Milanefi,  or  that  he  would  be  juft  in  his  Engagements  to  us,  when 
he  had  broke  them  with  every  body  elfe.  But  our  Indifcretion  cannot  excufe  your  Trea* 
chery^  nor  clear  you  of  that  Infamy^  which  our  jufi  and  deplorable  Complaints  voiRfix  up- 
on  you  all  the  World  over.  A'or  can  any  thing  fe  cure  you  againji  the  Stings  and  Compun- 
Uions  of  your  own  Confcience  for  inverting  thofe  Arms  which  we  had  provided  for  our 
defence,  againfi  our  own  Liberty  and  freedom,  you  cannot  think  any  thing  fo  proper  for 
you^  as  the  Reward  of  a  Parricide.  And  if  yet  your  incontroulable  Ambition  Jhould  blind 
you ;  the  Evidence  the  whole  World  will  give  of  your  Impiety,  will  open  your  Eyes,  and 
God  himfelf  will  open  them,  if  either  Perjury,  or  Faljhood,  or  Treafon,  do  offend  him  or 
if  hit  divine  Providence,  f or  fome  occult  good,  he  fees  it  fit  to  forbear  it,  and  to  fhovo  him." 
felf  to  us  a  favourer  of  ill  Men.  Do  not  therefore  delude  your  felf  with  the  afjurance 
ofViSory  ;  the  jufi  Anger  of  God  will  oppofe  you ;  and  we  are  refolved  to  lofe  Lives  and 
Liberties  together  :  and  if  it  fofall  out,  that  we  Jhould  be  conjiraih'd  to  fuhnit,  there  it 
no  Prince  in  Italy  but  we  will  choofe  before  you ;  and  if  our  Sins  be  fo  great,  as  to  pull 
down  the  greatefl  Mifery  in  the  World  upon  our  heads,  and  force  us  into  your  Hands,  he 
a[furcd,  that  Dominion  which  you  begin  with  Infamy  and  Fraud,  will  end  in  the  DeHruflion 
of  you  or  your  Children. 

The  Count  was  nettled  by  every  part  of  the  Speech,  yet  without  any  extraordina- 
ry Commotion  in  either  Gefture  or  Words,  he  made  them  this  Anfwer : 
The  Count's  being  injured  fo  highly  as  they  thought  them/elves,  he  would  bear  with  the  IndiJ- 

Anfwer.  cretion  of  their  Language  ;  tho'  to  Perfons  capable  oj  judging  betwixt  them,  there  wets 
nothing  that  they  had  charged  him  with,  which  he  could  not  eafily  refel.  He  could  make  it 
appear,  that  he  had  not  injur  d  the  Milanefi,  but  fecured  himfelf  only  againji  their  Intelli* 
gence  and  Defigns.  ""[hat  if  they  refleUed  upon  their  Carriage  after  the  Battle  of  Carra- 
vaggio,  they  would  find,  that  injlead  of  rewarding  him  with  Verona  and  Brefcia,  as  they 
had  contraUed,  they  were  underhand  negotiating  a  Peace  with  the  Venetians  that  the 
burden  and  fcandal  of  the  War  might  be  lejt  upon  his  Shoulders,  whiljl  they  ran  away 
with  the  Profits  of  it,  and  the  Honour  of  the  Peace :  Jo  that  ij  they  looked  impartially  in- 
to the  matter,  they  would  find,  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  they  had  endeavour  d  before  \ 
and  that  if  he  had  deferred  to  do  it  fo  long,  the  more  they  were  ob^ig'd  to  him  j  and  with 
the  more  juflice  he  might  retort  Ingratitude  upon  them.  That  as  to  the  truth  or  falfity  of 
what  was  on  either  fide  aUedg'd,  the  end  of  the  War  would  make  it  appear,  in  which^ 
thdt  God  which  they  had fo folemnly  invocated  to  revenge  them^  would  demon  fir  ate  which  of 
the  two  was  mod  tender  of  difpleajing  him,  andvjhich  with  moft  Equity  he  oppofe d. 

The  Ambalfadors  being  departed,  the  Count  prepared  to  invade  them,  and  x\\q  Mi- 
lanefi, for  their  defence  to  which  purpofe  they  joined  themfelves  with  Francefco  and 
Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  upon  the  fcore  of  the  old  Animofity  betwixt  the  Braccefchi  and 
Sforzcfchi,  had  been  faithful  to  the  Milanefes  :  hoping  by  their  means  to  preferve  their 
Liberties,  till  they  (hould  have  opportunity  to  divide  betwixt  the  Venetians  and  the 
County  which  Amity  they  did  not  think  would  be  of  any  long  continuance.  The 
Count  was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  and  thought  it  his  beft  way  to  bind  them  by  Rewards, 
feeing  they  were  ticklilh  in  their  Promifes.  In  the  diftribution  therefore  of  the  War, 
he  was  contented  the  Venetians  fliould  attack  Cremona,  whilft  he  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Army  affaulted  the  reft  of  that  State.  This  Article  being  propofed  to  the  Vene- 
tians, was  fo  grateful,  that  upon  that  very  reafon  they  continued  their  Friendfhip  to 
the  Count,  till  he  had  over-run  moft  of  the  Country  of  Milan-,  and  fo  ftraitned  tliat 
City,  that  no  Provifions  could  come  at  it.   So  that  defpairing  of  other  relief,  they 
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fent  AmbafTadors  to  Venice^  to  intreat,  that  they  would  commiferate  their  Cafe,  and 
(according  to  the  pradice  of  all  Coiniiioiiwealths)  rather  liipport  thofe  who  ftood  for 
their  Liberty,  than  a  Tyrant,  who  it  he  fiiould  gain  their  City,  would  be  too  ftrong  af- 
terwards for  them.  Nor  ought  they  to  believe  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  Terms 
of  their  Capitulation,  who  had  violated  his  League  with  that  State.  The  Venetians  were 
not  yetMafters     Creina-^  and  being  loth  10  dilcover  themfelves  till  that  were  in  their 
pofftlfion,  they  anfwer'd  them  in  publick,  that  their  Alliance  with  the  Count  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  aflift  them  ;  but  privately  they  cntertain'd  them  fo,  as  they  might 
give  their  Mafters  afTured  hopes  of  their  Friendfliip.    The  Count  was  got  already  fo 
near  MiLin,  that  he  had  taken  lome  part  of  the  Suburbs-,  and  the  Venetians  having  re- 
duc'd  Crema,  they  thought  it  time  to  publifh  their  Amity  with  Milan,  with  whom  they 
were  fecretly  agreed:  and  the  firft  Article  they  agreed  to,  was  the  confervation  of  their 
Liberty.    This  League  being  ratified,  the  Venetuins  commanded  fuch  Forces  as  they 
had  with  the  Count,  to  march  back  to  their  Army  \  they  fignified  likewife  to  the  Count, 
the  Peace  which  they  had  concluded,  and  gave  him  twenty  Days  time  to  accept  it 
himfelf.    The  Count  was  not  at  all  furprized  at  the  Liconftancy  ot  the  Venetian s\  he 
had  forefeen  it  long  before,  and  expeded  it  fhould  happen  every  day.  Yet  he  could  not 
but  regret  it  as  much,  as  the Mi/ane/i  had  been  molelled  at  his:  he  defir'd  twoDaj'^s  to 
give  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  Am.bafTadors,  which  time  he  refolv'd  to  detain  theVenetians; 
who  were  in  his  Service,  and  goon  with  his  Enterprize.  He  gave  out  publickly  he  would 
accept  of  the  Peace,  and  fent  AmbafTadors  to  Venice  with  lull  Power  to  ratifieit  ^  but 
they  had  private  Inftructions  to  the  contrary,  to  fpin  out  and  protraS  the  conclufion 
by  all  the  Cavils  and  Subtleties  they  could  invent:  and  that  the  Venetian  might  give 
the  more  credit  to  his  Pretences,  he  made  a  Truce  with  xhzMilanefi  lor  a  Month-,  drew 
off  his  Army,  and  difpers'd  it  into  fuch  places  as  he  had  taken  in  that  Country.  This 
Stratagem  of  his  was  the  occafion  of  his  Vidory  afterwards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Mila- 
nefi-^  for  thtVenetians  prefumingupon  the  Peace,  were  flower  and  more  remifs  in  their 
Preparations  for  War. 

And  the  MUanefi  feting  the  CefTation  confirmed,  the  Enemy  removed,  and  the  Ve- 
netian their  Friend,  believed  for  certain  the  Count  would  trouble  them  no  more;  which 
Opinion  was  pernicious  to  them  two  feveral  ways  5  in  making  them  m.ore  negligent 
for  their  Defence,  and  in  fowing  their  Land,  which  devoured  much  of  their  Corn,  and 
was  the  reafon  they  were  fooner  diftrefs'd.    On  the  other  fide,  nothing  was  hurtful  to 
them,  but  was  beneficial  to  the  Count,  and  gave  him  time  to  refpite,  and  look  abroad 
for  Allies.    During  this  War  in  Lombardy^  the  Florentines  had  not  declar'd  of  either 
iide,  nor  (hown  any  favour  to  the  Count  when  he  took  part  with  the  Ali/aneJIy  nor 
afterwards  ;  for  the  Count  having  no  great  need  of  them,  had  not  fought  their  Aflifl:- 
ance,  only  after  the  Defeat  at  Caravaggio  (as  they  v/ere  oblig'd  by  the  League)  they 
fent  Aid  to  the  Venetians.  But  now  the  Count  was  alone,  and  had  no  body  elfe  to  re- 
fort  to,  he  was  inforc'd  toprefs  their  Aififtance  publickly  to  the  State,  and  privately  to 
his  Friends,  but  efpecially  to  Cofimo  de  Medici,  who  in  all  his  Undertakings  had  coun-  Ccfimo  (ff  ^f' 
fefd  him  faithfully,  and  freely  fupplied  him  :  nor  did  he  defert  him  now  in  his  diftrefs,  ),,^^„f//fa" 
but  furnifh'd  him  with  what  could  privately  be  convey'd,  encourag'd  him  to  go  on 
in  his  Defign :  he  propos'd  likewife,  that  the  City  would  publickly  own  him  ;  but  he 
found  difficulty,  in  that  Neri  the  Son  of  Qapponi  was  the  moft  potent  Man  inFlorence, 
and  to  him  it  appear'd  more  for  the  intereft  of  that  City,  that  the  Count  fhould  ac- 
cept of  the  Peace,  than  profecute  the  War.    His  firfi:  ap])rehenfion  was  leaft  out  of  In-    ^rer/  Capponl 
dignation  to  the  Count,  x\\tMtlanefi  fhiould  give  themlelves  up  to  the  Dominion  oftheag^inft  h;m. 
Venetian^  which  would  be  the  ruin  of  them  all:  then,  if  the  Count  fhould  fucceed,  and 
Milan  come  into  his  hands,  fo  great  an  Army,  with  fo  great  a  Territory  added  to  it, 
muft  needs  (in  his  Judgment  at  leaft)  become  dangerous  and  formidable  •,  for  if  he  were 
troablefom  whilft  but  a  Count,  when  a  Duke  he  would  be  infupportable.    For  thefe 
Reafons  he  aSirm'd  it  would  be  better  for  the  Republick  of  flo?'ence,  and  for  all  Italy  be- 
fides,  that  the  Count  fhould  remain  as  he  was,  with  his  Reputation  in  the  Army  ^  and 
hombardy  he  divided  into  two  Commonwealths,  which  were  never  like  to  join  to  the 
luin  of  their  Neighbours  ^  and  fingly,  and  by  themfelvcs,  they  were  not  able  to  do 
hurt :  to  compafs  which,  he  fawno  way  fo  probable,  as  by  preferving  their  old  Amity 
with  the  Venetians^  and  difclaiming  the  Count. 

Thefe  Argum.ents  were  not  approved  by  Ccfimo  s  Friends,  believing  the)'"  Were  not  fo 
much  Neris  Judgment  as  Jealoufie  •,  left  the  Count  being  made  a  Duke,  Cojimo  fhould 
grow  too  powerful  by  beiug  his  Friend.  Cofimo,  on  the  other  hand,  perfuaded,  that 
their  Alliance  with  the  Count  would  be  for  the  advantage  both  of  Florence  and  all  Ita- 
ly-, for  it  was  madnefs  to  imagine  Mtlan  could  continue  a  Commonwealth,  feeing  the 
Humour  of  jthe. Citizens,  their  manner  of  Lifcj  and  the  old  Faftions  and  Differences  a- 
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mong  them,  were  not  capable  of  any  Form  or  Syftem  of  Civil  Government  ^  fo  that  of 
necelTity  the  Count  muft  be  Duke  of  it,  or  the  Venetians  Lords :  and  in  that  cafe  no 
body  could  be  fo  weak,  but  to  prefer  a  fingle  Meighbour,  competently  povverfulj  be- 
fore an  Enemy  that  was  remot«,  but  more  great  and  iix-oiitroulable.    Neither  could 
he  believe  the  lAilanefi  would  give  themfelves  up  to  the  Venetians  5  lor  the  Count  had 
the  bigger  Party  in  the  Town  j  and  whenever  they  found  tliemfelves  unable  to  defend 
their  Liberties  any  longer,  they  would  more  probably  furrender  to  the  Count  than 
the  Venetian.    Thefe  varieties  of  Opinions  kept  the  City  a  long  time  in  fufpence  ;  but 
at  length  it  was  agreed,  that  AmbalFadors  fhould  be  difpatch  d  to  the  Count,  to  treat 
about  their  Alliance :  if  they  found  him  fo  ftrong,  that  there  was  hkelihood  he  fhould 
prevail,  then  they  fhould  conclude;,  but  if  otherwife,  they  were  to  cavil  and  piotradt. 
By  the  time  thefe  AmbafTadors  had  got  to  Reggio,  they  had  news  the  Count  was  become 
Mafter  of  Mi/an.    For  the  Count  as  foon  as  his  Truce  was  expir'd,  and  had  clapp'd 
down  again  before  it  with  his  Army,  hoping  to  carry  it  in  a  fliort  time,  in  defpight  of 
theVenetians,  for  they  could  not  come  to  relieve  it,  but  by  the  River  Adda,  which  was 
eafietobe  hindred  ^  being  Winter,  he  could  not  fear  they  would  remove  him  with  their 
whole  Army,  and  before  the  Spring  he  doubted  not  to  carry  it,  efpeciallv  feeing  Fran- 
ce/coPiceinino  was  dead,  and  Giacopo  his  Brother  remain'd  fole  Captain  of  their  For- 
ces.  The  Venetian  had  fent  an  Ambaflador  to  Milan  to  encourage  them  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  to  afliire  them  of  fpeedy  and  effedual  Relief :  and  fo  far  they  were 
as  good  as  their  words,  that  during  the  Winter  many  Skirmifhes  and  Conflifts  pafs'd 
betwixt  the  Venetians  and  the  Count,  till  when  the  Weather  began  to  be  open,  thty 
The  yene-  came  down  with  their  Army  (under  the  Command  oiFandolfo Malatefla)  andencamp- 
^MUnfn  ^^^ed  upon  the  River  of  Adda  j  where  it  being  debated  in  Council,  whether  they  fhould 
'  fall  upon  the  Count,  and  run  the  hazard  of  a  Battle,  it  was  oppofed  by  Pando/fo  (up- 

on his  Experience  both  of  the  Count  and  his  Army)  who  advis'd,  the  Town  might  be 
reliev'd  without  any  fuch  danger,  the  Count  being  diftrtfTed  already  both  for  Forrage 
and  Corn.  Wherefore  his  Opinion  was,  that  they  Ihould  block  him  up  where  he  was, 
and  intercept  his  Provifions,  which  would  keep  up  the  Spirits  of  the  Mi/ane/i^  and  di- 
vert them  from  furrendring  to  him. 

This  Refolution  was  moft  plaufible  to  the  Venetians^  becaufe  they  thought  it.  fafe 
in  it  felf,  and  did  hope  by  keeping  the  Town  in  conftant  neceflity,  it  would  be  forc'd 
at  laft  to  deliver  up  to  them  ^  for  confidering  how  the  Count  had  provok'd  them,  they 
could  not  imagine  they  would  furrender  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  Milanefi  were 
reduced  toextream  Mifery,  for  being  a  populous  City,the  poor  People  fell  down  dead  in 
the  Streets  for  want  of  Bread  j  and  this  Scarcity  begetting  Murmurs  and  Complaints 
in  feveral  Places,  the  Magiftrates  were  afraid  of  fome  Tumult  or  other,  and  us'd  all 
polTible  diligence  to  prevent  their  affembling.  The  Multitude  is  not  fuddenly  to  be 
engag'd  in  any  Mifchief  j  but  when  once  they  are  difpos'd,  the  left  Accident  imagina- 
ble fets  them  on  work.  It  happen'd  that  two  Perfons  of  indifFereni  Condition  being 
in  difcourfe  near  the  Porta  Nuova  about  the  Calamiti.  s  of  the  City,  and  what  ways  were 
left  to  preferve  it  People  got  about  them  by  degrees,  fo  as  in  a  fhort  time  they  were 
in  a  confiderable  number;  upon  which  a  Rumour  was  fpread  in  the  Town,  that  they 
were  in  Arms  againft  the  Magiftrates  at  Porta  Nuova:  hereupon,  the  whole  Multitude, 
(who  expedled  fome  Occafion)  put  themfelves  in  Arms,  made  Gafparre  da  Vico  Mercato 
their  Leader,  and  marching  up  to  the  place  where  the  Magiftrates  were  in  Council, 
they  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  Fury,  that  all  which  could  not  efcape  were  flain  ^  among 
the  reft,  Lionardo  Veneto^  the  Venetian  Ambaftadoi:,  who  had  laugh'd  at  their  Miferies, 
and  was  judg'd  the  principal  occafion  of  their  Wants.  Having  made  th-mfelves  Mafters 
of  the  City,  they  deliberated  which  way  to  relieve  themfelves  of  their  Diftreffes,  and  it 
was  unanimoufly  refolv'd  (feeing  their  Liberty  was  not  to  be  preferv'd)  that  they  fhould 
throw  themfelves  under  the  Protection  of  fome  Prince  which  fhould  be  able  to  defend 
them,  but  they  were  divided  about  the  Perfon  \  fome  were  for  King  Alfonfo^  fome  for 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  ^  fome  the  King  France,  not  one  Word  all  the  while  of  the  County 
fo  great  and  implacable  was  the  Indignation  of  the  People  againft  him  •,  yet  at  laft,  not 
Gifparre  da  agreeing  in  the  reft,  Gafparre  da  Vico  Mercato  mention'd  the  Count,  and  difplay'd 
V'lco  Mercm  gravely  before  them,  that  if  their  defign  was  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  War,  the  Count 
his  Advice.  ^^iq  only  Perfon  to  be  chofen ;  for  the  People  of  Milan  were  in  neceffity  of  a  cer- 

tain and  prefent  Peace,  not  of  a  tedious  and  only  polfible  Supply. 

Then  he  fell  with  great  Words  to  mitigate  the  Proceedings  of  the  Count-,  he  accus'd 
the  Venetians  ^  he  accus'd  all  the  Princes  of  Italy^  who  (fome  for  Ambition,  and  fome 
for  Avari<  e)  would  not  permit  them  to  live  free.  And  now  fince  their  Liberty  was 
loft,  and  they  muft  yield  to  fome  body  or  other,  his  Opinion  was,  they  fhould  do  it  to 
one  that  knew  them,  and  was  able  to  defend  them  j  that  they  might  be  fure  of  Peace  for 

their 
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their  fervitude,  and  not  be  engag'd  in  greater,  and  more  pernicious  War.    The  Peo- 
ple heard  him  with  great  intention,  and  when  he  had  done,  they  cry'd  out  witli  one 
Voice  that  the  Count  fhould  be  the  Man  j  and  G^ijparre  their  AmbaflTador  to  invite 
him  •  'who  carrying  him  the  joyful  News,  was  kinoly  entertain'd,  and  the  Count  en-  rnncefco 
tred 'into  26ih     iebruary^  1450,  and  was  received  wirh  great  Acclamation, enter'd /w^y^ji, 

even  by  thofe  Perfons  which  not  long  before  had  fo  highly  traduc'd  him.    The  news  oi  ^uke  of  it! 
this  Conqueft  arriving  at  Florence^  they  dilpatched  Orders  immediately  to  their  Am-  j^^^/ 
bafTadors,  who  were  upon  the  way,  that  inftead  of  treating  an  Agreement  with  him  as 
Count  (which  was  their  Inftrudion  before)  their  bulinefs  Ihould  now  be  to  congratulate 
him  as  Duke.  Thefe  AmbafTadors  were  honourably  entertain'd,  and  bountifully  prefent- 
ed  by  the  Duke,  who  knew,  againft  the  Power  ot  the  Venetians,  he  could  not  have  in  all    The  Duke 
Italy  more  faithful  nor  more  potent  Allies,  than  the  Citizens  o^l[!lorence,  who  tho'  freed    N\  ian  and 
from  their  apprehenfions  of  the  Houfe  oixhtVifconti^  were  nevtrthelefs  obnoxious  to  the  Piorentinet 
Forces  of  the  King  o^Aragon  and  the  Venetians :,  for  they  knew  the  Kings  ol  Aragon  would 
be  their  Enemies,for  the  Amity  and  Correfpondence  they  hau  always  maintain'd  with  the 
French  •  and  i\\tVenetians  knew  their  old  Fear6  oi  the  Vtfconti  were  occalion'd  by  them, 
and  rernembring  with  what  eagcrnefs  the K//i:<?/?// were  pertecuted,  and  that  if  they  came 
into  their  Power,they  were  hke  to  fare  no  better,  they  were  benr  wholly  upon  their  ru^n. 
For  thefe  Reafons  the  new  Duke  emorac'd  an  Agreement  with  the  Florentines,  very  wil- 
lingly, and  \.\\tVenetians,  and  the  King  of  Aragon  conkderated  againft  tijem  j  the  King   The  King  of 
of  Aragon  undertaking  the  Florentines,  and  the  Venetians  the  Duke  ^  who  being  new,'*"'^'"  ^"'^ 
and  fcarce  fettled  in  his  Government,  theyfuppos'd  would  not  be  able  to  confront  them  Vmimi< 
with  all  his  own  Forces,  nor  all  the  Friends  he  could  make.    But  becaufe  the  League 
betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Venetians  was  not  yet  fully  expir'd  5  and  the  King  of 
Aragon,  upon  conclufion  of  the  War  at  Fiombino^  had  made  an  Accord  with  them,  it 
did  not  feem  convenient  to  break  the  Peace  abruptly,  but  rather  to  attend  fome  Acci- 
dent that  might  give  them  pretence  to  invade  them.  Whereupon  they  fent  AmbafTadors 
to  Florence  (each  of  them  apart)  to  let  the  Florentines  know,  that  the  Leagues  which 
had  paffed  betwixt  them  were  not  made  to  oitend  any  body,  biit  to  defend  one  another. 
Then  the  Venetians  complained  tha-  the  Florentines  had  fuffer'd  Alexander  the  Duke's 
Brother  to  pais  with  his  Forces  into  Lombardy  by  the  way  ot  Lumgiana :  and  befides,  pl^gj^g^"^ 
had  been  t>^e  Authors  and  Counfellors  or  the  Agreement  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Mantoua;  all  which  they  affirmed  was  done  to  the  prejudice  of  their  istate,  and 
contrary  to  the  Amity  betwixt  them^  infinuating,  as  Friends,  that  whoever  injures 
another  Perfon  wrongfully,  gives  him  a  right  to  revenge  himfelt^  and  whoever  breaks 
Peace,mufl  prepare forWar.  TheAnfwer  to  thefeAmbailies  was  com.mitted  to Cojimo^who    The  F/ore«. 
in  a  wife  and  eloquent  Oration,  recapitulated  the  Benefits  the  Republick  oi' Venice  had''""  Anfwer. 
receiv'd  from  that  State;  declaring  what  Empire  and  Dominion  they  had  gain'd  with 
that  Treafure  and  Forces,  and  advice  of  the  Florentines    demonftrating,  that  as  the 
Amity  betwixt  them  was  propos'd  by  theFlorentines,  they  would  not  bethefi  ft  which 
would  break  it.  For  having  been  always  lovers  of  Peace,  they  were  well  fatisfied  with 
their  Friendfhip,  and  would  always  endeavour  to  preferve  it.  The  truth  was,  all  People 
wonder'd  at  their  Complaints,  and  that  fo  grave  and  judicious  a.  Senate  ihould  concern 
themfelves  for  things  fo  trivial  and  vain^  but  feeing  they  thought  them  worthy  of  their 
confideration,  they  could  not  but  declare,  that  their  Country  was  free  and  open  to  any 
body  ;  and  that  the  Duke  was  a  Perfon  of  fuch  Qualifications,  that  he  needed  not  the 
Advice  or  Favour  of  any  in  the  choice  of  his  AUies,  and  therefore  he  was  afraid  there 
was  fomething  more  at  the  bottom,  than  they  had  hitherto  difcover'd ;  which,  if  here- 
after t  fhould  appear,  theFlorentines  tiouhted  not  but  to  manifeft  it  eafily  to  the  World, 
that  as  their  Friendfhip  had  been  profitable,  their  Enmity  could  be  dangerous.  Howe- 
ver things  were  fmoothed  over  pretty  handfomly  for  that  time,  and  the  AnibafTadors 
feemed  to  go  away  well  enough  content  ;  yet  the  Alliance  the  King  o{ Aragon  and  the 
Venetians  had  made,  and  the  manner  of  their  deportment,  gave  the  Duke  and  Floreri' 
tines  both,  more  reafon  to  prepare  for  War,  than  to  rely  upon  their  Peace  :  upon  which 
theFlorentines  confederating  with  the  Duke,  theVenetians  difcover'd  themfelves,  made 
a  League  with  Sienna,  an '  banifh'd  all  the  Florentines,  and  their  Subjects,  out  of  Venice 
and  its  Dominions    and  not  long  after,  Alfonfo  did  the  fame,  without  any  refpeit  to 
the  League  he  had  made  with  them  the  Year  before  ^  and  without  any  juft,  or  fo  much 
as  pretended  occafion.   Tne  Venetians  were  defirous  to  get  Bologna  into  their  hands, 
and  to  that  end  furnifViing  certain  of  their  Exiles  with  a  proportionable  Force,  they 
marched  thither  in  the  Night,  and  by  the  Common-fhore  got  into  the  Town  fo  privately, 
their  entrance  was  not  perceived,  till  they  gave  the  Alarm  themfelves;  upon  whichSanti 
Bentivogli  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  was  inform'd  the  whole  City  was  in  pofTeifion  of  the 
Enemy.  Sant'i  was  advifed  by  many  which  were  about  him,  to  fly,  and  preferve  him- 
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felf  that  way,  feeing  there  was  not  any  left  to  fecure  the  State.  However  he  refolv^d 
to  try  his  Fortune,  and  taking  Arms,  and  encouraging  his  Servants  to  follow  him  he 
went  forth,  and  having  join'd  them  to  fome  of  his  Friends,  he  charg'd  a  Party  of  'the 
Enemy,  beat  them,  kill'd  feveral,  and  forc'd  all  of  them  out  of  the  Town  ;  by  which 
Adtion  he  was  thought  to  have  given  ample  Teftimony  of  his  Extraction  from  the 
Houfe  of  the  Bentivogli.    Thefe  PalTages  made  it  clear  to  the  Florentines^  that  a  War 
was  intended  ;  and  therefore  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  ancient  methods  of  Defence. 
They  created  a  Council  o{  Ten.  They  entertain'd  new  Officers.  They  fent  Ambaffadors 
to  Rome,  Naples^  Venice^  Sienna  and  Milan,  to  defire  Aid  of  their  Friends  j  to  difcover 
fuch  as  were  fufpicious;  to  gain  fuch  as  were  irrefolute,  and  to  pry  into  the  Councils 
of  their  Enemies.    From  the  Pope,  they  could  obtain  nothing  but  general  Words  Ci- 
Prcparations  vility  and  Exhortations  to  Peace.    From  the  King  of  Aragon  nothing  but  idle  Excufes 
for  War  in   for  having  difmifs'd  the  Florentines,  offering  his  Pafsport  to  any  which  demanded  it- 
Florence.       ^^^^  although  he  endeavour'd  by  all  means  to  conceal  his  Preparation  for  War,  yet  the 
Ambaffadors  found  him  a  Juggler,  and  perceived  feveral  of  his  Pradlices  agalnft  their 
State.    With  the  Duke  therefore  they  renew'd  their  League^  procured  an  Amity  with 
the  Genoe/es ;  compos'd  the  Differences  about  the  Reprifal,  and  many  other  things 
which  had  formerly  obftru died  it:  they  try'd  all  ways  to  fruftrate  or  break  the  Trea- 
ty ;  and  they  went  fofar  as  to  fiipplicate  the  great  TurA,  to  banifh  all  Florentines  out 
of  his  Country    but  that  Emperor  would  not  hearken.    The  Florentine  AmbafTadors 
were  prohibited  entrance  into  the  Dominions  of  the  Venetian,  becaufe  (forfooth)  they 
*  were  in  League  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  could  not  fend  any  Ambafiies  without 
his  participation.    The  Sienneji  receiv'd  their  AmbafTadors,  treated  them  well,  leil 
they  fhould  be  over-run  before  the  League  could  relieve  them  ;  and  therefore  they 
thought  it  beft  to  collogue  and  lull  thofe  Arms  afleep,  which  they  were  not  able  to  re- 
fill:. It  was  conjedur'd  then,  that  the  and  King  both,  fent  AmbafTadors  toju- 
ftifie  the  War  ^  but  the  Venetian  AmbafTador  being  refus'd  likewife  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Territories  of  Florence^  the  King  denied  to  do  that  Office  alone,  and  the  whole  Ambaf^ 
fy  came  to  nothing :  by  which  the  Venetians  found  themfelves  us'd  with  the  fame  rude- 
nefs  and  contempt, which  not  manyMonths  before  they  had  ezercis'd  upon  the  Florentines, 
Wedertgo  the             '^^'^^     ^^^^^  Apprehenfions,  the  Emperor  Fcderigo  III.  pafs'd  into  Italy  to  bs 
Emperor  en-  Crown  d,  and  on  Jan.  30.  145  !•  enter'd  into  Florence  with  an  Equipage  of  1400  Horfe. 
ters  into  Flo-  He  was  honourably  entertained  there  by  the  Senate,  and  continu'd  with  them  to  the 
tence.          6th  of  E?^r;^^/"y,  upon  which  day  he  departed  for  R(?OT(?,  in  order  to  his  Coronation^  where 
having  perform'd  that  Ceremony,  and  celebrated  his  Nuptials  with  the  Emprefs  (which 
was  come  thither  by  Sea)  he  departed  again  for  Germany-,  return'd  by  Florence  (where 
all  the  old  Honours  were  retreated)  and  having  been  oblig'd  in  his  pafTage  by  theMar- 
quefs  oiFerrara,  he  gave  him  a  grant  oiModena  and  Reggio  as  a  Reward.  But  the  Floren- 
tines v7QXt  not  by  all  thofe  Solemnities  diverted  from  their  Preparations ;  for  their  own 
Reputation,  and  the  Terror  of  their  Enemies,  the  Duke  and  they  had  enter'd  into  a 
League  with  Fr^z^tr,  which  with  great  joy  and  oflentation  they  publifh'd  all  over  Italy. 

In  the  Month  of  May  145:2,  the  Venetians,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  diffemble  any  lon- 
ger, invaded  the  Territories  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  by  the  way  of  Lodi,  with  16000 
Horfe,  and  6000  Foot ;  whilfi:  at  the  fame  time  the  Marquefs  of  Montferrat  (upon  fome 
defigns  of  his  own,  or  the  ifimulation  of  the  Venetians)  affaulted  him  on  the  other  fide 
by  the  way  of  Alexandria.  The  Duke  had  got  an  Arm}'-  together  of  18000  Horfe,  and 
3000  Foot,  with  which  (after  he  had  iurnifh'd  Alexandria  and  Lodi  with  ftrong  Gar- 
rifons,  and  fortified  all  Places  where  the  Enemy  might  ofR^nd  him)  he  fell  into  the  Coun- 
try of  Brcfcia,  where  he  did  great  mifchief  to  the  Venetians,  both  Parties  plundring  the 
Countries,  and  burning  fuch  Towns  as  were  not  able  to  defend  themfelves  :  but  the 
Marquefs  of  Montferrat  being  defeated  not  long  after  by  the  Garrifon  at  Alexandria^ 
the  Duke  was  at  moreleifure  to  infeft,  and  make  his  Inroads  into  the  Countries  of  the 
Venetian.  Whilft  the  War  was  carried  on  in  Lombardy  in  this  manner,  with  various, 
but  inconfiderable  Accidents,  the  Wars  in  Tufcany  was  commenced  betwixt  the  King 
TttlcAny  m-^i Aragon  and  the  Florentines^  and  manag'd  with  as  little  Ardor  and  Succefs  as  the  o- 
vadcd  by  the  ther.  Ferrando  (a  natural  Son  Alfonfo's)  march'd  into  Tufcany  with  1 2000  Men  un- 
King  of  Ard-  command  of  Federigo  Lord  of  Vrbin.    His  firft  Enterprize  was  to  affault  Foi- 

gon  s  Forces.  ano'mValdifciana  (for  the  Siennefi  being  their  Friends,  they  enter'd  that  way  into  the 
F/<?rmi;7^iDominlons)  the  Caflle  was  weak,  the  Walls  but  indifferent,  the  Garrifon  but 
fmall  j  yet  thofe  they  had  within  it  were  valiant  and  faithful ;  the  whole  Number 
which  were  fent  for  the  fecurity  of  that  Place,  not  exceeding  200.  Before  this  Caflle 
Ferrando  encamp'd,  and  either  their  Courage  was  fo  little  without,  or  theirs  fo  great 
within,  that  it  took  him  up  36  Days  before  he  could  mafler  it.  Which  time  gave  the 
Florentines  great  convenience  of  providing  otlier  Places  of  higher  importance,  and 
I  drawing 
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drawing  their  Forces  together  and  difpofing  them  into  better  order,  than  otherwife 
they  could  have  done. 

This  Caftle  being  taken,  the  Enemy  march'd  into  Chianti^  where  they  attempted  two 
little  Towns  which  were  held  by  a  few  private  Citizens,  and  were  repuls'd.  Leaving 
them,  they  remov'd  to  OfleUina  (a  little  Caftle  upon  the  Confines  of  Chuinti)  and  fate 
down  before  it.    This  Caftle  was  about  ten  Miles  from  Sienne-^  weak  in  its  Works, 
but  weaker  in  its  Situation  j  yet  in  neither  fo  weak,  as  the  Courage  of  the  AlTailants ; 
for  after  44  days  Siege,  and  all  the  Art  and  Force  they  could  ufe,  they  were  glad  to 
draw  off,  and  leave  the  Caftle  as  they  found  it.    So  little  formidable  were  the  Armies 
in  thofe  Days,  and  fo  inconfiderable  the  Wars,  that  thofe  Places  which  are  now  defert- 
ed  as  impoffible  to  be  kept,  were  then  defended  as  if  they  had  been  impoliible  to  have 
been  taken.    Whilft  Yerrando  was  with  his  Army  in  Chianti,  he  made  many  In- 
curfions  into  the  Country  of  F/orence,  running  up  with  his  Parties  within  fix  Miles  of 
the  Town,  to  the  great  Terror  and  Detriment  of  their  Subjects,  who,  having  got  to- 
gether about  8000  Soldiers,  under  the  Command  of  A/iorre  de  Faenza  and  Gifmondo 
Ma/atefJaj  held  off  from  the  Enemy  towards  the  Caiftle  ofCoUe^  being  unwilling  to 
come  to  a  Battle,  becaufe  they  knew  if  they  loft  not  their  Army,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  the  War  ^  for  the  little  Caftles  which  fhouid  be  taken,  would  be  reftored  upon 
the  Peace    and  the  great  Towns  were  fecure.    The  King  had  likewife  a  Fleet  of  a- 
bout  twenty  Veffels  (Gallies  and  Foifts)  in  the  Sea  of  Pi/a,  which  Fleet  (whilft  La  Ca- 
Jiellina  was  affaulted  by  Land)  was  employed  by  the  King  to  batter  the  Caftle  of  Vadct 
that  ftood  upon  the  Sea^  and  they  did  it  fo  effectually,  that  in  a  ftiort  time,  by  the 
inadvertency  of  the  Governour,  they  got  it  into  their  hands :  from  whence  afterwards 
they  ran  over  the  whole  Country  thereabouts^  but  thofe  Eicurfions  were  prefently  re- 
ftrain'd  by  certain  Florentines  Soldiers  which  were  fent  to  Campiglia.   The  Pope  in  the 
mean  time  concerned  himfelf  no  farther,  than  to  mediate  an  Accord.    But  tho'he  was 
fo  tender  in  engaging  abroad  in  any  Action  of  War,  he  found  himfelf  at  home  in  no 
little  danger.    There  was  at  that  time  in  Rome  a  Perfon  call'd  Slephano  Porcari,  a  Ci-  stepbano 
tizen  born,  of  good  Extraction  and  Learning,  but  moft  eminent  for  the  Generofity  of 
his  Mind.    This  Stcphano  was  ambitious  (as  moft  are  which  are  defirous  of  Glory)  to 
perform,  or  at  leaft  attempt  fomething  that  might  make  him  memorable  to  Pofterity. 
And  nothing  occurM  fo  honourably  to  his  thoughts,  as  to  deliver  his  Country  from 
the  infolence  of  the  Prelates,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  Liberty ;  hoping,  if  he  ef- 
fected it,  he  fhouid  be  call'd  either  xhsFather  or  the  Reftorer  of  his  Country.    His  great 
hopes  and  encouragement  in  this  Enterprize  was  deduc'd  from  the  Iniquity  and  ill 
Lives  of  the  Prelates,  which  were  highly  difpleafing  both  to  the  Barons  and  People  of 
Rome.    But  his  greateft  confidence  was  grounded  upon  certain  Verfes  of  Petrarch's^ 
in  that  Canto  which  begins,  Spirito  Gentile^  8cc.    The  Verfes  are  thefe ; 

Sopra  iU  monte  Turpeio  Canzon  vedrai. 
Un  Cavalier  cfj  Italia  tiitta  honor 
Penfofo  piu  d'  altrui  che  dife  fiejfo, 

Stephana  was  of  opinion,  that  Poets  were  many  times  infpir'd,  and  had  perfefl  and 
divine  Inflations  from  above.  So  that  he  concluded  what  Petrarch  had  prophefied  in 
that  Ganto  would  certainly  come  to  pafs,  and  he  did  not  know  any  Man  fitter  than 
himfelf  to  accomplifh  it,  in  refpecl  of  his  Eloquence,  and  Learning,  and  Favour,  and 
Friends.  Having  taken  up  this  Fancy,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf,  but  his  Words, 
Gefture,  and  manner  of  Living  difcover'd  him,  and  rendered  him  fufpicious  to  the  Pope-, 
who,  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  his  Plots,  confin  d  him  to  Bologna,  and  fent  Inftrudlions 
to  the  Governour,  to  have  an  eye  over  him  every  day.  But  Stephana  was  not  to  be 
difcourag'd  by  one  Difafter  ;  it  rather  animated  him  in  his  defign  ;  infomuch,  that 
v/lih  the  greateft  caution  he  could,  he  continued  his  Pradtices  with  his  Friends,  and 
now  and  then  would  fteal  to  Rome  and  back  again  with  fuch  expedition,  as  he  would 
be  fure  to  prefent  himfelf  before  the  Governour  at  that  time  he  was  to  appear.  But 
afterwards,  having  drawn  in  as  many  as  he  thought  neceffary  for  his  Work,  he  re- 
folv'd  to  proceed  to  Adion,  without  farther  delay  and  fent  to  his  Correfpondents 
in  Rome,  that  at  a  prefix'd  time,  a  fplendid  Supper  fhouid  be  prepared,  all  the  Confpi- 
rators  to  be  invited  to  it,  and  each  of  them  to  have  private  Orders  to  bring  his  Confi- 
dent along  with  him;  and  he  promis'd  to  be  there  himfelf  precifely  at  the  time.  All 
things  were  order'd  exadtly  to  his  Diredions,and  he  himfelf  was  pundually  with  them 
for  as  foon  as  fupper  was  ready,  and  ferv'd  up  to  the  Table,  he  prefented  himfelf  a- 
mongft  them,  in  a  Robe  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  his  Collar  and  other  Ornaments  about  him, 
to  give  him  Majefty  and  Reputation  :  and  having  embrac'd  all  the  Confpirators,  in  a 
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rates  put  to 
Death 


long  Oration  he  exhorted  them  to  be  couragious,  and  diipofe  themfelves  chearfullj'  in 
fo  glorious  an  Enterprize.  Then  he  appointed  the  way,  ordering  one  of  them  to  feize 
the  Pope's  Palace  the  next  Morning,  and  the  other  to  run  about  the  Streets,  and  excite 
the  People  to  Arm.  But  his  Conlpiracy  coming  to  the  ear  of  the  Pope  (fome  fay  by 
the  Treachery  of  his  Confederates,  others  by  his  being  feen  in  the  Town)  which  way 
Stephini  and  foever  it  was,  the  Pope  caus'd  him  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  Comrades  to  be  appre- 
nut  M  blended  the  very  fame  Night  after  Supper,  and  put  to  Death,  as  they  deferved.  This 
was  the  end  of  that  Enterprize  :  and  tho'  among  fome  People,  perhaps,  his  Intention 
might  be  commended,  yet  his  Judgment  muft  neceffarily  be  blam'd  for  fuch  At- 
tempts may  have  fome  fhadow  of  Glory  in  the  contrivance,  but  their  Execution  is 
certain  Deftrudlion. 

The  War  in  Tufcany  had  continued  about  a  Year,  and  in  the  Spring,  145?,  both  Ar- 
mies had  taken  the  Field,  when  in  relief  of  the  Florentines,  Alexandra  Sjorza,  the  Duke's 
Brother,  arriv'd  with  a  fupply  of  2coo  Horfe,  by  which  the  Florentine  Army  being 
much  encreas'd,  and  the  King's  Army  become  inferior  in  Number,  the  Florentines 
thought  fit  to  recover  what  they  had  loft,  and  with  little  labour  took  fome  of  their 
Towns  again :  after  which  they  encampM  at  Foiano^  which  by  the  carelefnefs  of  the 
CommilTaries  was  fack'd  ^  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  being  difpers'd,  they  were  hardly 
got  to  inhabit  there  again  :  and  when  they  did  come,  it  was  not  without  great  Exem- 
ptions and  Reward.    The  Caftle  of  Vada  alfo  was  retaken  •,  for  the  Enemy  perceiving 
they  could  not  hold  it,  they  fet  it  on  fire,  and  departed.    Whilft  the  Florentine  Ar- 
my was  employ'd  in  this  matter,  the  King  of  Arngons  Army  not  having  the  Courage 
to  come  near  them,  were  retreated  towards  Sienna^  from  whence  they  made  frequent 
Excurfions  into  the  Country  about  Florence,  where  they  made  great  Hubbubs,  commit- 
ted many  Outrages,  and  brought  great  terror  upon  the  People  :  nor  was  the  King  de- 
fedive  in  contriving  other  ways  of  afTaulting  his  Enemies,  dividing  their  Forces,  or  de- 
trading  from  their  Reputation.    Gherardo  Gambatorti  was  at  that  time  Lord  o^Val- 
dibagno.  This  Gherardo  and  his  Anceftors,  had  always  been  in  the  Florentine  Service, 
either  as  hired,  or  recommended.    A/fonfo  was  tampering  with  this  Gherardo  to  deli- 
ver up  his  Territory  to  him,  and  he  promis'd  to  give  him  an  Equivalence  in  the  King-  ^ 
dom  oi Naples.  This  Tranfadion  was  not  fo  private,  but  they  had  News  of  it  in  Flo- 
rence, and  an  AmbaiTador  was  difpatch'd  to  remember  him  of  his  own  and  his  Predecef- 
fors  Obligations  to  that  State,  and  to  admonifh  him  to  perfevere  in  his  Amity  with  theiii, 
as  they  had  conftantly  done.  G^^^rWi?  pretended  to  be  furprizM  at  what  the  Ambafla- 
dor  told  him  ;  fwore  a  thoufand  Oaths,  that  never  any  fuch  Wickednefs  enter'd  into  his 
thoughts  j  proffer'd  to  have  goneinPerfontoF/(?r^'-^<r(f,  and  refided  there,  to  fecure  therii 
of  his  Fidelity  ^  butbeingunhappily  indifpos'dhimfelf,hisSon  fhould  go  along  with  him, 
and  remain  there  as  a  perpetual  Hoftage.  HisProffers  and  his  Imprecations  together,n")ade 
the  Florentines  believe  that  Gherardo  was  honeft,  and  his  Accufer  the  Knave,  in  which  o- 
pinion  they  acquiefc'd.  But  Gherardo  went  on  with  the  King,  and  rather  with  more  eager- 
nefs  than  before ;  and  when  all  was  agreed,  Aljonfo  fent  Fryer  Puccio  (a  Knight  of  Jeru- 
falem)  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  Caftles  and  Towns  which  belong'd  to  Gherardo. 
The  Vale  of    But  Bagno  retaining  its  affedion  to  Florence,  promis'd  Obedience  to  the  King's  Com- 
B  i^wo  revolts.  miiTary,  with  no  little  regret :  Vuccio  was  in  pofTelfion  of  almoft  all  that  State,  only 
the  Caftle  of  Corzano  was  behind,  which  was  likewife  to  be  deliver'd.  When  Gherardo 
made  this  Surrender,  among  the  reft  of  liis  own  Creatures  about  him,  there  was  one  An' 
tonio  Gualandi,  a  Pifan,  a  young  Gentleman  and  brave,  and  one  that  highly  dctefted 
this  Treachery  in  Gherardo.    Pondering  with  himfelf  the  fituation  of  the  Place,  the 
number  of  the  Garrifon,  the  diffatisfadion  he  obferved  both  in  their  Geftures  and 
Looks,  and  finding  Gherardo  at  the  Gate  ready  to  introduce  the  Enemy    he  convey 'd 
himfelf  betwixt  the  Caftle  and  Gherardo,  and  taking  his  opportunity,  v/ith  both  his 
hands  thrnft  him  away ;  and  then  caufing  the  Wicket  to  be  fhut,  he  exhorted  the  Guards 
to  ftand  faithfully  to  the  Florentines  againft  fo  falfe  and  fo  flagitious  a  Man :  The  re- 
port of  this  Adion  arriving  at  Bagno,  and  the  Towns  which  were  about  it,  they  una- 
nimoufly  took  Arms  againft  their  new  Mafters ;  and  fetting  up  the  Florentine  Colours 
upon  the  Walls,  they  drove  them  all  out  of  that  Country.  This  Mews  coming  to  Flo- 
rence,  they  immediately  clapp'd  their  young  Hoftage  into  Prifon,  and  difpatch'd  Sup- 
plies to  Bagno  and  thofe  Parts  to  fecure  them,  and  made  that  Country  dependant  upon 
themfelves.    Gherardo  (a  Traytor  in  the  mean  time,  both  to  his  Friends  and  his  Son) 
had  much  ado  to  efcape  •,  leaving  his  Wife,  Family,  and  Fortune  in  the  hands  of  his 
Enemies.  This  Accident  was  look'd  upon  as  a  great  Deliverance  in  Florence ;  for  had  the 
Kingmade  himfelf  Mafter  of  thofe  Parts,  he  might  with  Httle  expence  have  over-run  all 
as  far  as  ValdiTevere  and  Cafentino,  and  brought  fuch  diftradtion  upon  their  Affairs, 
that  the  Florentine smii^i  have  divided  their  Anny,  and  been  di fabled  thereby  from  at- 
tending 
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tending  the  Artigonian  Forces  about  Sienna,  with  their  Army  entire.  Befides  the  l^ro- 
viiions  which  the  Florentines  had  made  m  Italy  to  oppofe  th<'  ConKderacy  o[  their  E- 
iieniies  ^  they  fent  Agrwio  Acciaivoli  their  Anibaflador  into  France^  to  negotiate  with 
that  King  tor  the  fending  King  Rinato  d'  Angw  into  Italy,  in  the  behaH"  of  the  Duke  and 
themfelve':,  and  to  reprelent  to  him,  that  comhig  thither  for  the  defence  of  l}is  Friends, 
when  he  was  once  entred,  and  had  fettled  them,  he  might  fet  up  his  own  claim  to  the 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  and  they  would  be  engag'd  to  aliift  him,  and  fo  whilft  in  Lom- 
bard)/ and  Tiifcany  the  War  was  carried  on  (as  we  have  related)  in  France,  the  Trea- 
ty was  concluded,  and  Rinato  oblig'd  in  June  to  come  into  Italy  with  2400  Horfe^ 
and  the  League  on  the  other  fide  obhg'd  at  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  to  pay  him  50000 
Florens,  and  looco  per  vien.  afterwards  whilfi:  the  War  fliould  continue:  but  being 
ready  (upon  this  ftipulation)  to  pafs  into  Italy,  he  wasobftruded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Marquefs  of  Montferrat,  who  were  Friends  to  the  Venetians,  and  would  noc 
fuffer  him  to  pafs.  Hereupon  Rinato  was  deflr'd  by  the  Florentine  Ambaffador  to  march 
with  his  Forces  into  Frovence^  and  for  the  encouragement  and  reputation  of  his  Friends, 
to  pafs  himfelf  and  part  of  them  into  Italy  by  Sea,  leaving  the  reft  in  Provence,  till  the 
King  of  France  fliould  prevail  with  the  Duke  oi  Savoy,  that  they  might  march  through 
his  Country  :  and  as  the  Ambaffador  advifed,  it  was  done^  for  Rinato  went  by  Sea,  and 
the  reft,  at  the  King  of  France^  mediation,  were  permitted  to  pafs  into  Italy  through  the 
Dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    King  Rinato  was  recriv'd  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  with 
all  the  demonfbrations  of  Kindnefs  imaginable  ^  and  having  joined  their  Forces,  they 
alTaulted  the  Venetians  with  fuch  terror,  that  in  a  little  time,  all  the  Towns  they  had 
taken  about  Cremona  were  recovered ;  and  not  contented  with  them,  they  took  almoft 
all  the  Country  of  Brefcia  ^  for  the  Venetian  Army  not  thinking  it  felf  fecure  in  the 
Field,  was  retreated  under  the  very  Walls  of  that  City.    Winter  coming  on,  and  the 
Duke  at  Verona,  he  thought  fit,  for  therefrelhment  of  his  Men,  to  put  them  into  Quar- 
ters, and  configned  Fiacenza  for  the  Quarters     Rinato-,  where  having  remained  all 
that  Winter  in  the  Year  1453,  without  any  Adlion  confiderable  ^  when  tlie  Spring  was  My?* 
come,  and  the  Duke  refolved  to  draw  into  the  Field,  and  drive  the  Venetians  out  of  all 
they  had  upon  the  Tf^rj  Jirnta,Rinatofigniiiedtothe  Duke,  that  of  necelfity  hemufl  re- 
turn into  France.   This  Refolution  of  Rinato\  was  unexpeded  to  the  Duke,  and  gave 
him  no  little  Anxiety.  iHe  went  to  him  immediately  himfelf,  and  endeavour'd  with  all 
poifible  importunity  to  difTuade  him    but  neither  Prayers  norPromifes  could  prevail 
with  him  any  farther^  than  to  leave  part  of  his  Forces  with  them,  and  to  engage  him- 
felf to  fend  his  Son  Giovanni,  who  in  his  room  fhould  continue  in  the  Service  of  the 
League.    iHow  unwelcome  foever  it  was  to  the  Duke,  Rinato's  departure  was  not  at 
all  difpleafing  to  the  Florentines ;  for  having  recover  d  what  they  had  lofl  themf  lves, 
and  being  grown  fearlefs  of  Alfonfo^  they  had  no  maw,  that  the  Duke  ihould  get 
more  than  his  Troops  in  Lonibardy.    Rinato  continuing  his  Refolution,  departed  for 
France,  and  (as  he  had  promis'd  )  fent  his  Son  Giovanni  into  Italy,  who  ffaid  not  in 
Lombardy,  but  remov'd  prefently  to  Florence,  where  he  was  holiourably  entertain'd. 
This  departure  oi  Rinato  difpos'd  Duke  ^rancefco  to  Peace  ;  the  Venetians,  the  Floren- 
tines, and  Aljonfo  were  all  weary  of  the  War,  and  ready  to  embrace  it   and  the  Pope 
defir'd  it  above  all,  by  reafon  that  that  very  Year  AUhomet  the  great  Turk  had  taken 
Confiantinople.^nnd  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  all  Greece  :  which  alarm'd  zWChri/Iendom, 
but  efpecially  the  Venetians  and  the  Pope,  who  imagined  already  they  felt  his  Talons 
in  Italy.    The  Pope  therefore  defirM  all  the  Potentates  of  Italy,  that  they  would  fend 
their  feveral  Plenipotentiaries  to  him,  to  negotiate  a  general  Peace.  iHis  motion  being 
accepted,  and  the  Ambaffadors  met ;  when  they  came  to  the  matter,  fo  much  difficul- 
ty arofe,  as  there  was  but  fmall  hopes  of  Accommodation. 

Alfonfo  required  that  the  Florentines  fhould  reimburfe  him  for  all  the  Charges  he  had 
been  at  in  the  War:  and  the  Florentines  expefted  the  fame.    TheVenetians  demanded 
Cremona  of  the  Duke    and  the  Duke  Bergamo,  Brefcia  and  Crcma  of  them.    So  that 
thefe  Difficulties  feem'd  impofiible  to  be  remov'd.    Neverthelefs,  what  was  fo  defpe- 
rate  at  Rome.,  among  fo  many,  was  eafily  concluded  betwixt  two  of  them,  at  Milan 
and  Venice;  for  whilft  the  Peace  was  negotiating  at  Rome,  and  proceeded  thus  flowly,    ^^^^  fj„__ 
on  the  9th  of  April  1454,  it  was  determin'd  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Venetians,  thattuist  the" 
each  of  them  fhould  be  refford  to  what  they  were  polT'efs'd  of  before  the  War.    That       and  Te- 
the  Duke  fnould  have  liberty  to  recover  what  the  Marquefs  of  Montferrat  and  the  Duke 
ot  Savoy  had  taken  from  him^  and  that  three  Months  time  fhould  be  allnw'd  to  the  refl 
df  the  Princes  ot  Italy  to  come  in.   The  Pope,  the  Florentines,  the  Siennefi,  and  other  lit- 
tle Potentates  came  in  within  the  time  prefix'd,  and  ratifi'd  it-  and  the  Venetians^ 
Florentines  and  Duke,  made  a  Peace  betwixt  them  three  for  25  Years.  Alfonfo  \v?isthii 
only  Prince  of  I/^y/};  who  feem'd  to  be  refractory  ^  conceiving  he  could  not  concur  with- 
out 
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out  diminution,  in  refpe^t  he  was  to  be  admitted  rather  as  an  Auxiliar}',  than  a  Prin- 
cipal :  upon  which  fcore  he  continued  irrefolute  a  good  while,  and  would  not  declare  ■ 
at  length  upon  feveral  Amballies  from  the  Pope  and  other  Princes,  he  fuffer'd  himfelf 
Al[on[o  en- to  be  prevaiPd  upon,  and  he  and  his  Son  entred  into  the  League  for  30  Years.  Atter 
tcrs  into  the  vvhich  the  King  and  the  Duke  made  feveral  Alliances  and  Crofs-matches  together  ^  mar- 
League,       rying  their  Sons  and  Daughters  reciprocally  into  one  another's  Families.  Yet,  thaxltd- 
^  might  not  be  left  without  Seed  or  Foundation  for  a  new  War,  Aljonfo  would  not  en- 
ter into  the  League,  till  he  had  leave  by  confent  of  the  Collegues  to  make  War  upon 
the  Genoefes,  and  Gijmondo  Malatefla^  and  Afiorre  Prince  of  f)ienza.  Peace  being  con- 
cluded upon  thofe  Terms,  Verrando,  Alfonjos  Son,  who  had  been  at  Sienna^  returned  in- 
to Naples^  having  done  nothing  confiderable  in  Tiifcany^  but  loft  many  of  his  Men. 

This  Peace  being  made,  and  moft  of  the  Princes  comprehended,  the  onl}'-  fear  that  re- 
main'd,  was,  left  the  Differences  betwixt  Aljonfo  and  the  Genoejes  might  difturb  it. 
But  it  prov'd  otherwife,  for  Aljonfo  did  nothing  openly  to  moleit  it  ^  it  was  the  Am- 
bition and  Avarice  of  the  mercenary  Soldier  which  interrupted  it  •  the  Venetians  (as 
their  cuftom  is,  upon  the  conclufion  of  Peace)  disbanding  their  Army,  Giacopo  Ficci- 
Ncw  Tron- ?ii no,  one  of  their  Generals,  with  feveral  other  confiderable  Officers  (without  leave)  de- 
^^^^PrdninT  ^^"^^^^       Romagna,  and  from  thence  to  Sienna^  where  he  began  new  Hoftilities,  and 
encourag'd"         feveral  Towns.    In  the  beginning  of  thefe  Troubles,  and  of  the  Year  145?,  Pope 
privately  by  Nico/o  died,  and  Califlo  111.  was  chofen  to  fucceed.    This  Pope,  to  reprefs  thefe  new 
Alfonfo.       and  approaching  Wars,  rais'd  what  Forces  he  could,  under  the  Command  of  his  General 
Giovanni  Ventimiglia^  and  joining  them  with  the  Forces  of  the  Ylore mines  and  the  Duke 
(who  were  likewife  got  together  to  fupprefs  thofe  Commotions)  they  march'd  together 
in  a  Body  againft  Giacopo,  and  coming  to  an  Engagement  with  him  near  Bolfena^  not- 
withftanding/^mi/z?/^//(Z  was  taken  Prifoner,  Gtacopo  was  worfted,  and  got  off  in  difor- 
der  to  Cafiigliona  della  Fefcaia-^  where  had  he  not  been  fupplied  with  Money  by  Alfonfo^ 
he  had  been  utterly  ruin'd.  Which  Relief  made  all  People  believe,  that  that  Enterpriza 
was  undertaken  and  profecuted  by  AlfonJo\  order  and  diredion :  and  Alfonfo  perceiv- 
ing he  was  difcover'd,  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  Collegues  (whom  he  had  difoblig'd 
with  that  pitiful  War  )  he  brought  it  about,  that  Giacopo  ^qxAA  reftore  all  he  had  ta- 
ken in  the  Territory  o£ Sienna,  upon  the  payment  of  20000  Florens;  after  which  con- 
clufion,  he  received  Giacopo  and  his  Forces  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.    In  thefe 
Times,  tho'  the  Pope  was  very  intent  upon  the  curbing  of  Piccinina,  jet  not  fo  but  he  had 
eye  ftill  upon  the  intereft  of  Chrijiendom^which  was  then  much  overlaid  hjtheTur/:. 
Ciliflo  III.     To  this  end  he  fent  Ambaffadors  and  Preachers  into  all  the  Provinces  of  Europe,  to 
folicites  awar  perfuade  them  to  arm  againft  the  common  Enemy  of  their  Religion,  and  with  their 
againft  the    Perfons  and  Purfes  to  give  what  Alhftance  they  were  able :  fo  tliat  in  Florence  great 
Turks.        flore  of  Alms  were  collefted  ;  and  feveral  People  wore  the  red  Crofs,  to  intimate  that 
they  were  ready  in  their  Perfons  to  engage  in  that  War.  Bcfides  which,  feveral  folemn 
Proceffions  were  made ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  publick  or  private  wanting,  to 
Ihow  them  among  the  forwardeft  of  theChriftians  in  that  Enterprize,  either  forCoun- 
fel,  or  Money,  or  Men.   But  the  Jge  of  this  Croifad  was  taken  off,  by  a  late  Intelli- 
gence they  receiv'd,  that  the  Turk  having  befie^'d  Belgrade,  a  Town  in  Hungary,  not 
far  from  the  'Danube,  was  beaten  off  by  the  Hungarians,  and  himfelf  wounded  :  lb  that 
the  terror  which  all  Chriliendom  conceiv'd  upon  the  taking  of  ConfiantinopJe,  being  a- 
bated,  they  went  on  but  coolly  in  their  Preparations  for  War^  and  in  Hungary  like- 
wife,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Waywod  their  General,  their  Viftory  was  profecuted  but 
faintly.    But  to  return  to  the  Affairs  in  Italy.    The  Troubles  commenc'd  by  Giacopo 
Piccinino,  being  compos'd  in  the  Year  1456,  and  all  human  Contention  in  appearance 
at  an  end ;  it  pleafed  God  to  begin  a  new  War  of  his  own,  and  to  fend  fuch  a  Storm 
and  Tempeft  of  Wind  in  Tufcany,  as  produc'd  moft  ftrange  and  memorable  Effedfs,  a- 
A  prodigi-bove  the  Records  ofTimepaft,  or  the  credit  of  Time  to  come.    Upon  the  24th  of 
ous  Tempeft.  Augujf,  about  an  hour  before  Day,  near  the  upper  Sea  towards  Anconia,  a  thick  dark 
Cloud,  of  about  two  Miles  wide,  was  feen  crofting  over  Italy,  and  pointing  towards  P/- 
fa ;  which  Cloud  being  driven  by  an  extraordinary  impulfe  (whether  natural  or  fuper- 
natural  I  cannot  fay)  was  divided  into  feveral  parts ;  fometimes  hurried  up  to  the  Sky 
fometimes  as  furioufly  towards  the  Earth  ;  fometimes  twifting  round  like  a  Cylinder, 
knocking  and  dafhing  one  againft  the  other  with  unconceivable  violence,  with  great 
Lightnings  and  flafhes  of  Fire  before  them ;  which  ConcufTions  made  a  noife  more 
dreadful  and  loud  than  ever  any  Thunder  or  Earthquake  was  known  to  have  done. 
The  Terror  of  this  Tempeft  was  fo  great,  every  one  believ'd  the  World  was  at  an  end  j 
and  that  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Waters,  and  the  reft  of  the  Elements,  were  re- 
folving  into  their  firft  Chaos  and  ('onfufion:  nor  were  the  Effedts  lefs  formidable  where 
it  pafs'd,  efpecially  about  the  Caftle  of  S.  Cafiana.    This  Caftle  is  about  eight  Miles 

from 
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from  Florence ^  lituate  upon  the  Mountain  which  parts  the  Vales  oi-  Fifa  and  Grieve 
betwixt  this  Caftle,  and  the  Town  of  S.  Andrea  (upon  the  fame  Mountain)  this  Whirl- 
wind paifmg,  reach'd  not  to  the  Town  ^  and  ot  the  Caftle  it  carried  av\^ay  only  the 
Battlements  and  Chimnifcs ;  but  betwixt  the  faid  Places  it  laid  feveral  Houfes  fiat  with 
the  ground  1  tore  up  the  Churches  irom  their  Foundations,  and  carried  the  Roofs  of 
the  Churches  of  San.  Miirtlno  a  Bagnuolo,  and  ot  Santa  Maria  della  pace,  whole  and  en- 
tire, above  the  diftance  of  a  Mile.    A  Melfenger  and  his  Mules  were  hurried  out  of 
the  way,  into  the  neighbouring  Valley,  and  found  dead  the  next  day.   The  fturdieft 
Oaks  and  the  ftrongeft  Trees  were  not  only  blown  down,  but  carried  an  incredible  di- 
ftance from  the  place  where  they  grew.  Infomuch  that  when  Day  appeared,  and  the 
Tempefi:  was  over,  the  People  remained  ftupid,  and  in  ftrange  Conflernation.  The 
Country  was  defolate,  and  wafted  j  the  Ruines  of  the  Houfes  and  Churches  terrible-, 
the  Lamentation  ol:  thofe  whofe  Houfes  were  fubverted,  and  their  Cattle,  Servants,  or 
Friends  found  dead  in  their  Ruins,  was  not  to  be  feen  or  heard  without  great  Horror 
and  Compalfion.    But  God,  fure,  intended  rather  to  affright,  than  chaftife  the  Tuf- 
cans.    For  had  this  Tempeft  happen  d  in  any  of  their  Cities  Vv'here  tlie  Houfes  were 
thick,  and  the  Inhabitants  nun^erous,  as  it  fell  upon  the  Hills  where  the  Oaks  and 
Trees  and  Houfes  were  thin-,  doubtlefs  the  Mifchief  and  Defolation  had  been  greater 
than  the  mind  of  Man  can  comprehend.    But  God  Almighty  was  pleafed  to  content 
hiinfelf  with  this  Effay,  to  make  Mankind  more  fenfible  of  his  Power,  if  they  perfifl- 
ed  to  offend  him. 

But  to  return  where  I  Lft.    Alfonfo^  as  I  faid  before,  was  not  at  all  fatisfied  with 
the  Peace  ^  and  feeing  the  War  which  he  had  caufed  Giacopo  ?icc'mino  to  make,  upon 
the  Siennefi  {\\'ii\\o\\i  any  rcafonable  occaflon)  had  produced  nn  confiderable  Eff'eft-,  he 
had  a  mind  to  try  what  that  would  come  to,  which  by  the  League  he  was  permitted 
to  undertake  :  So  that  in  the  Year  1456.  (defiring  to  fix  that  Government  in  the  Fa- 
mily of  the  Adorni,  and  to  fupplant  the  Trego/i^  who  were  then  in  poffelTion)  refolved 
to  invade  the  Genoefi  both  by  Sea  and  b}''  Land.  To  this  end,  he  caufed  Giacopo  Ficcinino    The  Gewefi 
to  pais  Tronic  with  his  Forces,  and  fall  upon  Gifmondo  Ma/atejia  (by  v/ay  of  diverfion)  afTaulted  by 
who  having  fecured  his  Towns  was  not  much  terrified  at  his  reproach,  fo  that  his  En- 
terprize  on  that  fide  turn'd  to  little  account :  but  his  Invafion  of  Genoa  created  him 
and  his  Kingdom  more  Troubles,  than  he  ever  defir'd.  Piero  Vregofo  was  at  that  time 
Duke  of  Genoa.  This  Viero  finding  himfelf  unable  to  bear  up  againft  fo  powerful  a 
King  i  upon  confideration  of  his  own  Weaknefs,  refolv'd  at  leaft  to  furrender  that 
State  to  one  that  fhould  be  able  to  defend  it,  and  perhaps  feme  time  or  other  give  him 
a  reafonable  Reward  j  hefent  Ambaftadors  therefore  to  Charles  VII.  oi  trance,  to  de- 
fire  his  Protection,  and  tender  him  the  Government.    Charles  accepted  the  Offer;  and 
to  take  Poffeffion  of  the  City,  he  fent  Giovanni  £  Angio  (King  Rinato's  Son)  who  not    Genoi  deli- 
long  before  was  returned  from  Florence  into  France  ;  tor  Charles  was  perfuaded,  that  ver'd  to  the 
Giovanni  being  acquainted  with  the  Humours  and  Caftoms  of  the  Italians^  was  pro-  ' 
perer  for  that  Government,  than  any  Man  he  could  fend  :  befides,  from  thence  he  be- 
liev'd  he  might  profecute  his  Defigns  againft  Naples  with  more  eafe  and  convenience  ^ 
his  Father  R/^tf/i?,  having  been  expeU'd  that  Kingdom  by  Aljonfo  of  Aragon.  Hereup- 
on Giovanni  departed  for  Genoa ;  was  received  honourably  by  the  Town,  and  invefted 
with  the  whole  Power  both  of  the  City  and  State. 

This  Accident  was  not  at  ail  pleafing  to  Alfonfo ;  he  found  now  he  had  pull'd  an 
old  Houfe  over  his  head  :  however,  he  carry'd  it  bravely,  went  on  with  his  Enterprize, 
and  was  advanced  with  his  Fleet  uriAQxVilla  Marina  at  Yorio  Fino,  when  furprized  with 
a  fudden  Diftemper,  he  died.    The  death  of  Alfonfo  put  an  end  to  the  "Wars  againft  Atfonfo  iici. 
Giovanni  and  the  Genoefes  \  and  Ferrando  fucceeded  his  F'A.\\\tx  Alfonfo  in  theKingdomj 
Vas  in  no  little  trouble,  fiaving  an  Enemy  upon  his  hands  of  fuch  reputation  in  Italy  5 
and  a  jealoufieof  feveral  of  his  Barons,  who  being  inclin'd  to  new  Changes,  lie  was  a- 
frard  might  fide  with  the  French:  befides,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Ambition  of  the 
Pope,  and  being  fcarce  fettled  in  his  Kingdom,  was  fearful  leaft  he  fhould  attempt 
fomething  to  fupplant  him    his  only  hopes  were  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  no 
Jefs  folicitous  for  the  Affairs  of  that  Kingdom,  than  himfelf;  apprehending,  that  if  ever 
the  French  came  to  be  Mafters  of  Naples,  their  next  Enterprize  of  courfe  would  be  a- 
gainft  him;  for  he  knew  they  might  pretend  to  Milan  as  an  Appendix  to  that  Crown, 
Por  thefe  Reafons,  as  foon  as  Alfonfo  was  dead,  Francefco  fent  Letters  and  Men  to 
Ferrando-,  the  firft  to  keep  up  his  Heart,  the  other  his  Reputation.    Upon  the  death 
oi  Alfonfo^  the  Pope  defign'd  to  give  his  Nephew  Fiero  Ludovico  Borgia  the  Government 
■of  that  Kingdom    and  to  glofs  over  the  bufinefs,  and  make  it  more  plaufibie  to  the 
Princes  of  Italy,  he  gave  out,  that  that  Kingdom  belonging  formerly  to  the  Church, 
his  Intention  was  only  to  reduce  it  to  that  Conditionj  and  therefore  he  defir'd  the 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Ml/an  would  not  give  any  Affiftance  to  Ferrando  ^  and  ofFer'd  him  fiich  Towns 
CtUflo  III.  as  he  had  poffefs'd  formerly  in  that  Kingdom.  But  in  the  midft  of  his  Contrivances  Q- 
dies,  and  Piiu  /ijj^  ^jgd,  and  P/«f  II.  fucceeded  him,  who  was  a  S'lennefi  of  the  Family  of  the  Yiccol 
his  ChSr?     HuotKini,  and  his  Name  JEneas. 

This  Pope  imploying  his  Thoughts  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  Chriflendom,  and  the 
Honour  of  the  Church,  and  laying  afide  all  private  Pallion  and  Advantage,  at  theln- 
treaty  of  the  Duke  of  Milan^  crown'd  Ferrando  King  of  Naples :  judging  it  a  readier 
and  fafer  way  to  compofe  the  differences  of  Italy,  by  confirming  him  that  was  already 
in  pofTeflion,  than  by  aiFifting  the  pretences  of  the  French,  or  fetting  up  (as  Califio  did) 
for  himfelf.    However  ferrando  took  it  for  a  favour,  and  to  requite  it  he  made  Anto- 
ma^  the  Pope's  Nephew,  Prince  of  Malfi-^  married  him  to  his  natural  Daughter:  and 
befides  this,  reftor'd  Benevento  and  Ferracina  to  the  Church.    And  now  all  the  Arms 
in  Italy  were  vifibly  laid  down,  and  Fius  (as  Califto  had  begun  before)  was  moving  all 
Chriftendom  againfl  the  Turk  ;  when  a  new  Quarrel  fprung  up  betwixt  the  Fregofi  and 
Giovanni  the  Lord  of  Genoa^  which  produc'd  a  greater  and  more  important  War  than 
The  Genoeft  x\^q  ]afl: :  pietrino  Fregofi  was  retir'd  to  a  Caftle  ot  his  in  Riveria  ^  much  difcontented, 
^^tfrench^  that  Giovanni  d'  Angio  having  been  preferr'd  to  his  Dignity  in  Genoa  by  him  and  his 
Family,  had  not  gratified  them  as  they  defervM:  fo  that  by  degrees  it  was  come  to  a 
Feud.    Ferrando  was  very  well  pleas'd  with  the  Difference,  as  being  the  only  way  to 
fecure  him  in  his  Kingdom,  and  therefore  he  fent  Pierrino  Supplies  both  of  Men  and 
Money,  hoping  thereby  Giovanni  might  be  expuls'd  out  of  the  State  of  Genoa.  Gio- 
vanni having  notice  of  their  Intelligence,  fent  for  Relief  into  fr^/z^f,  which  havmg  re- 
ceived, he  march'd  out  ag^in^'F ietrino ;  but  Pietrino,  by  the  accefs  of  more  Supplies 
from  fundry  Places,  being  grown  too  ftrong,  Giovanni  retreated,  and  appl3^'d  himfelf 
to  fecuring  the  City  ^  which  he  did  not  do  fo  carefully,  but  Pietrino  in  one  Night  fur- 
prized  feveral  Pofts  in  it,  but  was  beaten  the  next  Morning,  himfelf  and  moft  of  his 
Men  flain.    This  Vidory  elevated  Giovanni  fo  far,  that  he  refolv'd  to  attempt  upon 
i4l'9'      Ferrando-^  departing  from  Genoa  mO^ober  1459,  with  a  great  Fleet,  he  fail'd  to  Baia, 
and  from  thence  to  Seffa,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  that  Duke. 
The  King-     There  had  join'd  themfelves  with  Giovanni^  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  and  the  Citizens 
^ovadKafies  q£  Aquila^  befides  feveral  other  Princes  and  Cities;,  fo  that  already  that  Kingdom  was 
Tva^pM-  ^^^^        half  lort.  Upon  whichFerrando  delir'd  Aid  of  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  oiMi- 
gio.  ^^"i  leffen  the  number  of  his  Enemies,  made  Peace  with  Gifmondo  Ma  I  ate  ft  i, which 

Peace  difgufted  Giacopo  Piccinino  fo  highly  {Gijmondo  being  his  natural  Enemy)  that 
he  deferted  Ferrando^  and  took  up  Arms  under  Giovanni.  Ferrando  fent  Money  like- 
wife  to  Federigo  Lord  of  Urbin^  and  as  foon  as  could  be  expeded,  got  together  a  confi- 
derable  Army  (according  to  thofe  Times)  with  which  he  march'd  againft  the  Enemy, 
and  finding  them  upon  the  River  Sarni,  he  engaged  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  his 
mofi:  confiderable  Officers  taken  :  After  this  Vidlory,  moft  of  the  Towns  and  Caftles 
furrendred  to  Giovanni,  only  Naples  and  fome  few  neighbouring  Towns  and  Princes 
Ferrando  d'lC-  adher'd  ftill  to  Ferrando.  Giacopo  Piccinino  advis'd  to  march  direftly  for  Naples.,  and 
comfited.  make  himfelf  Mafler  of  the  chief  City^  but  Giovanni  reply'd,  he  would  firft  ruin  the 
Country,  and  then  the  City  would  come  with  more  eafe  :  but  his  rejeding  the  Coun- 
fel  of  Piccinino.,  was  the  lofs  of  that  defign  -,  for  he  did  not  know,  that  the  Members 
follow  the  Head  more  naturally,  than  the  Head  the  Members.  Ferrando  was  fled  into 
Naples,  and  there  reforted  to  him  divers  of  his  Subjedls  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  whom  he  receiv'd;  and  having  with  all  polfible  gentlenefs  gain'd  fome  Monies 
of  the  Citizens,  he  got  a  fmall  Body  of  an  Army  together;  he  fent  new  Ambalfies  to 
the  Pope  and  Duke  for  Supplies,  and  was  relieved  with  more  plenty  and  fpeed  than  be- 
fore ;  for  they  were  both  of  them  afraid,  that  the  lofs  of  that  Kingdom  would  turn  to 
their  prejudice.  Much  ftrengthen'd  by  their  Supplies,  terrando  march'd  out  of  Naples  { 
and  having  recover'd  his  Reputation,  in  part,  he  recover'd  fome  of  his  Towns.  But 
whilft  the  War  was  carried  on  in  that  Kingdom  with  fuch  variety,  an  Accident  happen'd 
which  robb'd  Giovanni  of  his  opportunity  of  compleating  that  Eiiterprize.  The  Genoefi 
were  extreamly  diffatisfied  with  the  infolent  Government  of  theFrench-^  had  taken  Arms 
againft  the  Governor,  and  forc'd  him  into  the  Caftle  ^  in  this  Aftion  the  Fregofi  and  Ador- 
ni  concurr'd,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  fupplied  them  both  with  Money  and  Men  :  King 
Rinato  pafled  that  way  with  a  Fleet  towards  the  relief  of  his  Son,  imagining  by  the 
help  of  the  Caftle  he  might  recover  the  Town  •,  and  landing  his  Men  in  order  thereunto, 
he  was  beaten  in  fuch  fort,  that  he  was  forc'd  back  mioProvence.  This  News  difmaid 
Giovanni  not  a  Httle :  however,  he  gave  not  his  Enterprize  over,  but  continued  the 
War  by  the  help  of  fuch  Barons  whofe  revolt  from  Ferrando  had  render 'd  them  defpe- 
rate  of  pardon  :  at  length,  after  many  Occurencies,  both  Armies  came  to  a  Battle  near 
Troia.  in  which  Giovanni  was  routed ;  but  his  Defeat  troubled  him  not  fo  much,  as  the 

lofs 
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lofs  of  Piccinino,  who  left  his  fide,  and  went  back  again  to  Verrando.  His  Army  be- 
ing broke,  he  got  off  into  Hijiria,  and  from  thence  into  France.  This  War  continu'd 
four  Years,  and  mifcarried  by  the  negligence  of  the  Genei'al,  when  the  Soldiers  had 
many  times  overcome.  In  this  War  however  the  Ylorentines  were  not  publickly  concernM.  Giovanni 
The  truth  is,  upon  the  death  of  Aljonfo^  his  Son  John  of  Aragon  being  come  to  that  Crown,  defeated, 
ftnt  his  AmbalTadors  to  defire  their  affiftance  for  his  Nephew  Yerrando^  according  to 
their  obligation  by  their  late  League  with  Alfonfo  •,  but  the  Florentines  returned,  that 
they  did  not  think  themfelves  oblig'd  to  alTift  the  Son  in  a  Quarrel  commenc'd  by  the 
Father;  and  as  it  was  begun  without  their  confent  or  knowledge,  fo  without  any  affift- 
ance  from  them  it  might  be  continued  or  ended.  Whereupon,  in  behalf  of  their  King, 
the  AmbafTador  protefted  them  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  League,  and  refponfible  for 
all  the  Loffes  which  ftiould  follow  ^  and  having  done  that,  in  a  great  huff  they  depart- 
ed. During  the  Revolutions  in  this  War,  the  Florentines  were  at  quiet  abroad,  but 
at  home  it  was  otherwife,  as  fliall  be  Ihown  more  particularly  in  the  following  Book. 
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N  the  reading  of  the  laft  Book,  it  may  appear  (poffibly)  impertinent, 
and  a  digreflion,  for  a  Writer  of  the  F^rif/?/?^  Hiftory  to  have  broke 
out  and  expatiated  upon  the  Afiairs  of  hombardy  and  Naples.  Yet  I 
have  done  it,  and  ftiall  do  it  for  the  future.  For  tho'  I  never  profefs'd 
to  write  theTranfadtionsof  Jr<7/)?;  yet  I  never  bound  my  felf  up  from 
giving  a  relation  of  fuch  important  and  memorable  Paflages,  as  would 
make  our  Hiftory  more  grateful  and  intelligible  \  efpecially  feeing  from 
the  Adions  of  other  Princes  and  States,  Wars  and  Troubles  did  many  times  arife,  in 
which  the  Florentines  were  of  neceflity  involv'd :  for  Example,  the  War  betwixt  Giovan- 
ni d^Angio  and  King  Ferrando,  proclaim'd  in  them  fo  great  a  Hatred  and  Animofity  one 
towards  the  other,  that  it  was  continued  afterwards  betwixt  Ferrando  and  thcFloren- 
tines^  and  more  particularly  the  Houfe  of  Medici.  For  King  Ferrando  complaining,  not 
only  that  they  had  refus'd  him  their  Alfiftance,  but  given  it  to  his  Enemies  ^  that  Refent- 
ment  of  his  was  the  occafion  of  much  Mifchief,  as  will  be  ftiown  in  our  Narration. 

And  becaufe  in  my  Defcription  of  our  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  advanced  to  the  Year 
1463.  (being  returned  to  our  Domeftick)  it  will  be  neceftary  to  look  back  for  feveral 
Years.  But  firft,  by  way  of  Introdudlion  (as  my  cuftom)  I  fhall  fay,  that  they  who 
imagine  a  Commonwealth  may  be  continu'd  united,  are  egregioufly  miftaken.  True 
it  is,  Diffention  does  many  times  hurt,  but  fometimes  it  advantages  a  State.  It  hurts 
wlien  it  is  accompanied  with  Parties  and  Factions  ^  it  helps,  when  it  has  none.  See- 
ing therefore,  it  is  impoifible  for  any  Legiflator  or  Founder  of  a  Republick,  to  provide 
there  fhould  be  no  Piques,  nor  Unkindnefs  betwixt  Men ;  it  is  his  bufinefs,  what  he  can, 
to  fecure  them  againft  growing  into  Parties  and  Gans.  It  is  ther\  to  be  confider'd, 
that  there  are  two  ways  for  Gtizensto  advance  thcmfelves  to  Reputation  among  their 

T  Neiph- 
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Neighbours,  and  they  are,  either  publickly  or  privately.  The  publicJc  way  is,  hj 
gaining  fome  Battle,  furprizing  and  diftrelFing  fome  Town  performing  foine  Aip- 
h^iffj  carefully  and  prudently  ^  or  counfelling  their  State  wifely  and  with  fucceft  5  the 
private  way  is,  by  being  kind  to  their  Fellow-Citizens  j  by  defending  them  from  the 
Magiftrates  j  fupplying  them  with  Money  promoting  them  to  Honours  j  and  with 
Plays  and  publick  Exhibitions  to  ingratiate  with  the  People.  This  laft  way  produces 
Parties  and  Fadions,  and  as  the  Reputation  acquir'd  that  way  is  dangerous  and  fa- 
tal, fo  the  other  way  it  is  beneficial  {W  it  fides  with  no  Party)  as  extending  to  th« 
Publick.  And  altho'  among  Citizens  of  fuch  qualification,  there  muft  needs  be  Emu- 
lations and  Jealoufies,  yet  wanting  Partilaiis,  and  People  which  for  their  Advantage 
will  follow  them,  they  are  rather  a  convenience  than  otherwile,  to  a  Government;  for 
to  make  themfelves  more  eminent  and  confpicuous  than  their  Competitors,  they  im- 
ploy  all  their  Faculties  for  its  Advancement,  prying  and  obferving  one  another's  A- 
diions  fo  ftridly,  that  neither  dares  venture  to  tranfgrefs. 

The  Emulations  in  Florence  were  always  with  Faction ;  and  for  that  reafon  always 
were  dangerous  ^  nor  was  any  Party  unanimous  any  longer,  than  it  had  an  adverfe 
Party  in  being  ^  for  that  being  overcome,  and  the  predominant  Party  having  no  fear, 
nor  order  to  reftrain  it,  fubdivided  on  courfe.  Cofimo  de  Media  s  Party  prevailed  in  the 
Year  1 434    but  ( the  deprefs'd  Party  being  great,  and  many  powcrlul  Men  amongft 
them)  for  a  while  they  continued  unanimous  and  fupportable  ^  committing  no  Exhor^ 
bitance  among  themfelves,nor  Injuflice  to  the  People,  which  might  beget  them  their  ha- 
tred. Infomuch  as  whenever  they  had  ufeof  the  People  for  their  readvancement  to  any 
Place  of  Authority,  they  found  them  always  ready  to  confer  it  upon  the  chief  of  that 
Party,  whether  it  was  the  Balia,  or  any  other  Power  which  they  defir'd :  and  (b  from 
the  Year'1454  to  55,  (which  was  21  Years)  they  were  fix  times  created  of  the  Balm 
by  the  Counfels  of  the  People. 
Cofimo  de      There  were  in  Florence  (as  we  have  many  times  hinted)  two  principal  Citizens,  Co» 
Media in^Nt-jifjjg     Medici^  and  NeriOpponi.    'Ncri  had  gain'd  his  Reputation  in  the  publick  way, 
two^great  Ci- ^^'^  many  Friends,  but  few  Partifans:  Cofimo  on  the  other  fide  had  advanc'd  him- 
tizens  in  Fk-  felf  both  ways,  and  had  Friends  and  Partifans  both;  and  thefe  two  continuing  Friends, 
rcnce.  whilfi  they  liv'd  together,  they  could  ask  nothing  of  the  People,  but  it  was  readily- 

granted,  becaufe  Unanimity  went  along  with  the  Power.  But  Neri  dying  in  the  Year 
145; 5,  and  the  adverfe  Party  being  extind,  the  Government  found  great  difficulty  to 
recover  its  Authority  and  Cofimo\  great  Friends  were  the  caufe  of  it,  who  were  wil- 
ling to  detradt  from  his  Authority,  now  his  Adversaries  were  fuppreft.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Divifions  in  1466,  in  which  Year,  in  a  folemn  Council,  where  the  pub- 
lick Adminiftration  was  debated,  thofe  to  whom  the  Government  at  that  time  belong- 
ed, advifed,  that  there  fhould  be  no  Baliai'or  the  future;  that  the  way  of  Imborfa- 
tion  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  the  Magiftrates  be  chofen  by  Lots,  as  in  the  former  Sguit- 
tini^s,  or  Eledtions.  To  obviate  this  Humour,  Cojimo  had  two  ways,  either  to  pofTefs 
him  felf  forcibly  of  the  Government  by  the  Power  of  his  Party,  and  depofe  hisEnemies: 
or  to  let  things  go  which  way  they  would,  and  attend  till  time  iliould  make  his 
Friends  difcern,  that  they  did  not  take  the  Government  and  Authority  fo  much  for 
him,  as  from  themfelves.  Of  the  two,  he  made  choice  of  the  lafl:;  knowing,  that  ac- 
cording to  that  Conftitution,  the  Purfes  being  full  of  hisFriends,  he  could  without  any 
danger  reafTume  his  Authority  when  he  pleas'd.  The  City  being  thus  reduc'd  to  its 
old  way  of  Creation  of  Magiftrates  by  Lots,  they  thought  they  had  perfedly  recover'd 
their  Liberty,  and  that  for  the  future,  Eledions  were  to  be  made  not  according  to  the"^ 
influence  of  the  Nobility,  but  the  inclination  of  the  People.  So  that  fometimes  the 
Friend  of  one  Grandee  was  rejeded,  and  fometimes  of  another-,  and  thofe  whofe  Hou- 
fes  were  formerly  full  of  Clients  and  their  Prefents,  had  now  fcarceHouftiold-ftuff  left, 
or  Servant  to  attend  them  :  thofe  who  were  formerly  their  Inferiors,  were  now  become 
their  Equals,  and  their  Equals  advanced  to  be  their  Superiors:  they  were  not  regarded 
nor  refpeded,  but  rather  derided  and  abused  ;  all  People  taking  the  freedom  to  talk 
of  them  and  their  Government  as  they  pleas'd,  even  in  the  Streets  and  High-ways, 
without  any  contradidion  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  long  after,  they  difcover'd,  that,  as  ha 
had  told  them,  it  was  not  fo  much  Cofimo,  as  themfelves,  which  were  degraded. 

However,  Cofimo  took  no  notice,  but  in  all  Propofitions  that  would  pleafe  the  People, 
he  was  the  firft  who  concurred.  But  that  which  was  mofl  terrible  to  the  Nobility, 
and  made  Cofmo  look  about  him,  was  the  receiving  of  the  Cafirato  of  the  Year  1427, 
by  which  the  Impofitioiis  were  to  be  laid  by  order  of  Law,  and  not  by  the  Capricio's 
of  particular  Men.  This  Law  being  reviv'd,  and  Magiftrates  already  chofen  to  put 
in  execution,  the  Nobility  affembled,  and  went  to  Cofmo,  to  beg  of  him  that  he  would 
be  a  means  to  reftue  them  out  of  the  Jaws  of  the  People,  and  reftore  the  State  to  a  Con- 
dition 
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dition  that  might  make  him  powerful,  and  them  honourable.  To  which  Cofmo  reply'd, 
he  would  do  it  with  all  his  heart,  provided  it  might  be  done  legally  by  the  confent  of 
the  People  and  without  any  Force,  of  which  he  could  not  endure  to  hear.    Then  they 
endeavour'd  in  the  Councils  to  prevail  for  a  new  Baiia^  but  they  could  not  obtain  it  j 
whereupon  they  returned  to  Cojimo^  and  prefs'd  him  with  all  ExpreiTions  of  Humility, 
that  he  would  confent  to  a  Parliament  j  but  Cofmo  (refolv'd  to  make  them  fully  fen- 
llble  of  their  Error)  abfolutely  refus'd  it  5  and  becaufe  ]donati  Cochi  (being  Gonfaloniere 
di  Giujlhia  at  that  time)  ptefum'd  to  call  a  Parliament  without  his  confent,  Cojimo 
made  him  fo  ridiculous  and  contemptible  in  the  Senate^  he  was  not  able  to  continue 
there,  but  as  a  diftraded  Man  was  fent  home  again  to  his  Houfe :  Neverthelefs,  left 
things  fliould  run  too  far  to  be  recovered,  Luca  Pitti  (a  bold  and  tenacious  Man)  be-    ^nca  Pirn. 
ing  made  Gonfaloniere  di  Giuftitia^  he  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  have  the  Go- 
vernment to  him,  that  if  any  thing  mifcarried  in  that  Enterprize,  it  might  be  impu- 
ted to  Luca.    And  accordingly  Luca,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  Office,  urged  the 
People  many  times  to  the  reftauration  of  the  Balia^  threatning  thofe  of  the  Councils 
with  opprobrious  and  infolent  Language  \  and  not  long  after,  he  executed  what  he 
had  threatned  ^  for  in  Augujl  145^5  in  the  Vigil  of  San.  Lownzo,  having  filled  the 
Palace  with  Armed  Men,  he  called  the  People  together  in  the  Piazza,  and  conftrain- 
ed  them  by  force  to  confent  to  what  they  had  voluntarily  refufed.  Having  repofTefs'd 
themfelves  of  the  State,  created  a  new  Balia,  and  changed  the  Magiftrates  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  a  few ;  that  the  beginning  of  their  Government  might  be  as  terrible, 
as  it  was  forcible,  they  confin'd  Girolamo  Machiavelli  and  fome  others,  and  deprived  Ghohma 
many  of  their  Honours.    Girolamo  not  being  exadt  in  obferving  his  bounds,  was  pro-  Micbiave3i. 
fcrib'dj  and  wandring  up  and  down  Italy  to  excite  the  feveral  Princes  againft  his  own 
Country,  by  the  Treachery  of  one  of  the  Senators  in  Lunigiana,  he  was  apprehended, 
brought  back  to  Florence,  and  executed  in  Prifon.    This  Government  (which  lafted 
eight  Years)  was  very  violent  and  infupportable :  for  Cofmo  being  grown  old,  weary 
of  Bufinefs,  and  infirm  in  his  Body,  could  not  be  fo  fedulous  as  formerly  5  fo  that  the 
City  was  become  a  Prey  to  a  few  particular  Citizens  ;  who,  in  requital  of  his  good 
Service  to  the  State,  made  Luca  Pitti  a  Knight,  and  he  (in  return  ot  their  Kindnefs) 
appointed,  that  whereas  before  they  were  call'd  Priori  deli  Arti,  now  ( that  they  might 
at  leaft  retain  the  Title,  tho'  they  loft  the  Poffeffion )  they  fhould  be  called  Priori  del- 
la  liberta.    He  order'd  likewife,  that  whereas  formerly  the  Gonfaloniere  fat  on  the 
Right-hand  of  the  Rf-z^?/-/,  they  fhould  fit  in  the  midft  of  them  hereafter :  a«d  (that  God 
might  have  his  ftiare  in  the  Revolution)  he  caufed  folemn  Services  and  Procelfions  to 
be  performed,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  Honours  to  which  they  were  reftored. 

Luca  was  richly  prefented  both  by  Cofmo  zu^the  Senate-,  after  whom  the  whole  Ci- 
ty came  in  flocks,  fo  that  it  was  believed  he  had  given  him  that  Day  to  the  value  of 
2000Q  Ducats  •,  by  which  means  he  grew  into  fuch  Reputation,  that  not  Cofmo,  but  he 
was  look'd  upon  as  the  Governour  of  the  City  and  he  arriv'd  at  that  point  of  Vanity, 
to  begin  twoftately  and  magnificent  Houfes,  one  in  Florence,  and  the  other  at  R«a;7(7, 
not  above  a  Mile's  diftance  from  the  City :  but  that  in  Florence  was  greater  and  more 
fplendid,  than  the  Houfe  of  any  other  private  Citizen  whatfoever  •,  for  the  finiftiing 
of  which,  he  baulk'd  no  extraordinary  way ;  for  not  only  the  Citizens,  and  better 
fort,  prefented  him,  and  furnifti'd  him  with  what  was  neceffary  about  it;  but  the  com- 
mon People  gave  him  all  of  them  their  Alhftance  :  befides  all  that  were  banifti'd,  or 
guilty  of  Murder,  Felony,  or  any  other  thing  which  expos'd  them  to  publick  Punifti- 
ment,  had  Sanftuary  at  that  Houfe,  provided  they  would  give  him  their  Labour.  The 
reft  of  his  Brethren,  tho'  they  built  not  fuch  Houfes,  they  were  no  lefs  rapacious  than 
he ;  fo  that  tho'  Florence  had  no  Wars  abroad  to  deftroy  it,  it  had  Citizens  at  home, 
in  its  own  Bowels,  which  would  not  fuffer  it  to  profper.  In  the  mean  time,  as  we 
have  faid  before,  the  Wars  happen'd  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Pope  had  dif- 
ference with  the  Malatejii  in  Romagna  concerning  Rimino  and  Cefana,  which  they  had 
taken  from  him,  and  defir'd  to  recover :  lb  that  betwixt  the  thoughts  of  that,  and  the 
Enterprize  againft  the  Turks,  the  time  of  Pius  his  whole  Papacy  was  confum'd.  But 
Florence  fell  again  into  its  old  Faftions  and  DilTentions.  The  Divifions  in  Cofmos 
Party  began  in  55,  upon  the  occafions  aforefaid ;  and  by  his  Wifdom  (as  is  faid  be- 
fore) they  were  reftrained.  But  in  64,  Cofmo  fell  fick  and  died,  generally  lamented,  q^c^^^  ^jej, 
both  by  his  Friends  and  his  Enemies  for  they  who  lov'd  him  not  whilft  at  the  Helm, 
feeing  their  Fellow-Citizens  fb  rapacious  whilft  he  was  living  (the  Reverence  they  bore 
to  his  Perfon  making  them  lefs  infupportable  than  otherwife  they  would  be )  could  not 
but  fear,  now  he  was  dead,  and  his  Influence  loft,  they  ftiould  be  utterly  ruin'd,  and 
in  his  Son  Piero  they  could  repofe  little  Confidence  for  tho' he  was  of  himfelf  a  good 
Man,  yet  being  infirm,  and  but  young  in  the  State,  they  fuppofed  he  would  be  con- 
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ftrained  to  comply  with  them,  and  they  become  more  head-ftrong  and  incontroula- 
ble  in  their  Wickednefs  :  fo  that  Cojimo  died  univerfally  lamented,  and  certainly  he 
deferv'd  it  ^  for  he  was  the  moft  famous  and  memorable  Citizen  (of  a  Perfon  that  was 
no  Soldier)  that  ever  F^r(?;7i:(?  or  any  other  City  ^oduc'd  :  he  exceeded  all  his  Contem- 
poraries, not  only  in  Authority  and  Eftate,  but  in  Liberality  and  Prudence ;  which 
Qualities  made  him  a  Prince  in  his  Country,  and  belov'd  by  all  People :  his  Munificence 
was  more  eminent  after  his  death,  than  before  j  for  when  his  Son  Piero  came  to  look  o- 
ver  his  Writing,  and  to  enquire  into  the  particulars  of  his"  Eftate,  he  found  there  was 
fcarce  a  Man  of  any  quality  in  the  City,  to  whom  Cojimo  had  not  lent  a  confiderable 
Sum  j  and  many  times  when  he  heard  of  the  Exegencies  of  any  Perlbn  of  Quahty,  he 
fupply'd  them  unasked.   His  Magnificence  appeared  in  the  multitude  of  his  Buildings 
for  in  Florence  he  built  the  Convents  of  S.  Marco  and  S.  Lorenzo,  and  the  Monaftry  of 
S.  Verdiano:  In  the  Monti  di  Fiefole,  S.Giralamo,  and  the  Abbey  in  MugeUo^  he  not  on- 
ly repaired  a  Church  of  the  Minor's,  but  he  took  it  down,  and  rebuilt  it  from  the 
ground.  Befides  this,  in  S.  Croce^  in  Servi,  in  Agnoli,  iw  S.Mineato,  he  erected  Altars  and 
moft  fumptuous  Chapels  all  which,  befides  the  Building,  he  adorn'd  with  all  the  Uten- 
fils  and  Decorations  required  in  fo  facred  a  Place.  Befides  thefe  Rehgious  Houfes,  he 
built  feveral  private  Houfes  forhimfelf,  one  in  the  City  fuitable  to  his  Quality  ^  four 
without,  at  Oreggio,  Yiefole^CafaggivoIo,  zndTrebi,  all  of  them  fitter  for  Princes  than 
private  Men  :  and,  as  if  his  Buildings  in  Ita/y  were  too  few  to  make  him  famous,  he 
built  an  Hofpital  in  Jerufalem,  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  poor  and  infirm  Pil- 
grims brought  thither  by  their  Devotion ;  in  which  Fabrick  he  laid  out  a  vaft  Sum  of 
Money.  And  albeit  in  his  Actions  and  Buildings  he  behav'd  himfelf  likeaKing,and  was 
the  only  Prince  in  Florence,  yet  he  was  fo  moderate  and  untranfported  in  all  things,  that 
in  his  Converfation,  his  Parades,  his  Alliances,  and  his  whole  manner  of  Life,  he  retain- 
ed the  modefty  of  a  Citizen  •,  for  he  was  fenfihle  that  Oftentation  and  Pomp  in  that 
which  is  every  day  to  be  feen,  contrails  more  Envy,  than  Moderation  and  Gravity.  Be- 
ing to  feek  for  Matches  for  his  Sons,  he  did  not  endeavour  for  the  Alliance  of  Princes, 
but  married  his  Son  Giovanni  to  Cornelia  Alejjandri^  and  Piero  to  Lucretia  Tornahoni^ 
and  contracted  his  Grand-children  by  Piero,  Bianca  to  Gulielmo  di  Pazzi,  and  Nannina 
to  Bernardo  RuceUai.    Among  all  the  States,  Princes,  and  Civil  Governments  of  his 
time,  no  Perfon  came  near  him  for  Sagacity  and  Intelligence.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  all 
the  variety  of  his  Fortunes,  when  the  City  was  fo  uncertain,  and  the  People  fo  voluble, 
he  kept  his  Authority  9 1  Years  j  for  being  a  wife  Man,  and  of  great  Profped,  he  fore- 
faw  any  mifchief  at  a  diftance,  and  was  ready  to  prevent  it,  before  it  proceeded  too 
far ;  or  to  fruftrate  the  Ef^eds  of  it,  if  it  did.  Whereby  he  did  not  only  fubdue  all  do- 
meftick  and  private  Ambition  at  home,  but  reftrained  it  fo  happily  in  feveral  Princes, 
that  whoever  confederated  with  him  and  his  Country,  came  off  upon  equal  Terms,  if 
not  worfted  their  Enemies;  and  whoever  oppos'd  him,  either  loft  their  Money,  their 
Time,  or  their  State :  and  of  this  the  Venetians  can  give  ample  Teftimony,  who  whilft 
in  League  with  him  againft  Duke  Philip,  were  always  vidforious  •,  but  that  League  was 
no  fooner  broken,  but  they  were  beaten  both  by  Philip  and  Francefco :  and  when  they 
joined  with  i4^o/7/c»  againft  the  Republick  of  Florence,  Cofimo  with  his  own  credit  drain- 
ed Naples  and  Venice  fo  dry,  that  they  were  glad  to  accept  what  Terms-  of  Peace  he 
would  allow.  Of  all  the  difficulties  therefore  which  Cofimo  encountred  botli  within  the 
City  and  without,  the  Conclufion  was  ftill  honourable  for  him,  and  deftru6tive  for  his 
Enemies  \  fo  that  the  civil  Difcordsgain'd  him  Authority  at  home,  and  his  foreign  Wars, 
Power  and  Reputation  abroad  infomuch,  that  to  the  Territory  and  Dominion  of  his 
Country,  he  added  the  City  of  Borgo  a  Sepulcro,  Montedoglio,Cafentino,  and  Val di  Bag- 
no^  and  by  his  virtue  and  fortune,  fupprefs'd  his  Enemies,  and  exalted  his  Friends.  He 
was  born  1 389,  on  S.  Cofimo  and  T)amiano\  day.   The  firft  part  of  his  Life  was  full  of 
Troubles,  witnefs  his  Banifhment,  his  Imprifonment,  and  his  Dangers  in  being  killed. 
From  the  Council  of  Conftance,  after  Pope  John  was  ruin'd  (whom  he  had  attended  thi- 
ther) he  was  forced  to  fly  in  difguife,  or  otherwife  he  had  been  flain  :  But  after  the 
fortieth  Year  of  his  Age,  it  was  more  pleafant  and  happy  not  only  fuch  as  were  em- 
ploy'd  with  him  in  publick  Affairs,  but  the  Managers  alio  of  his  private  Treafure  in 
foreign  Parts,  participating  of  his  Felicity.  From  him  many  Families  in  Florence  may 
derive  their  great  Eftates^,  particularly  theFornabuoni,  the Benci,  the Portinari,  the Sa' 
petti,  and  in  fliort  all  that  had  dependance  either  upon  his  Counfel  or  Fortune. 

Tho'his  Disburfments  were  vaft  in  building  his  Houfes  and  Temples,  and  in  his  Di- 
ftributions  to  the  Poor,  yet  he  would  complain  fometimes  among  his  Friends,  that  he 
had  not  laid  out  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  God,  as  he  was  oblig'd  and  that  if  he  had 
done  much  more,  he  muft  confefs  himfelf  his  Debtor.  His  Stature  was  ordinary,  his  Com- 
plexion worthy,  his  Prefence  venerable:  his  Learning  was  not  great,  but  his  Eloquence 

admirable ; 
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admirable  he  was  naturally  prudent,  courteous  to  his  Friends,  merciful  to  the  Poor, 
profitable  inhisConverfe,  cautious  in  hisCounfeJs,  fpeedy  in  his  Executions,  and  in  his 
Sayings  and  Replies,  both  folid  and  facetious.    Wheil  he  went  firft  into  Banilhment, 
Kinaldo  degll  Albizi  (drolling  upon  his  Exilement)  fent  him  word,  The  Hen  was  hatchiag-^ 
to  which  Qofimo  returned,  that/he  would  have  but  ill  hatching  jo  far  from  her  Neji.  To 
fome  of  his  Rebels,  who  in  a  threatning  way  fent  him  word.  They  were  not  ajleep-^y  he 
reply 'd,  he  believd  it.,  for  he  had fpoifd  their  Jleeping.  When  Pope  Fius  was  encouraging 
and  prefTmg  all  Chriftian  Princes  againft  the  Turk^  Cofimo  faid,  The  Pope  was  an  old 
Man,  but  he  had  begun  an  Enterprize     if  he  had  been  a  Boy.  To  the  Venetian  Ambaf- 
fadors,  who  came  to  llorence  with  the  Ambalfadors  of  Alfonfo.,  to  complain  of  that 
Commonwealth,  putting  his  Hat  off  to  them,  he  demanded  the  colour  of  his  Hair, 
they  told  him  it  was  gray  ^  he  reply 'd,  in  time  your  Senators  will  be  of  the  fame  Colour. 
Not  many  hours  before  his  Death,  his  Wife  feeing  him  (hut  his  Eyes,  enquir  d  why  he 
did  fo,  and  he  told  her,  to  ufe  them.  Some  Citizens  after  his  return  complaining  to  him, 
that  the  City  would  he  depopulated,  and  God  Almighty  offended,  if  he  banifh'd  fo 
many  wealthy  and  Religious  Men  \  he  told  them,  the  City  had  better  be  depopulated 
than  deftroyed.  That  two  yards  of  Cloth  were  enough  to  keep  a  Man  from  the  cold:,  and 
that  States  were  not  to  be  prejerved  by  the  Beads  a  Man  carried  in  his  hand.  Thefe 
laft  Expreifions  gave  his  Enemies  occafion  to  calumniate  him,  as  a  Perfon  that  was  a 
greater  lover  of  himfelf  than  his  Country,  and  one  that  took  more  care  of  this  World 
than  the  next.  Many  other  of  his  wife  Sayings  might  be  inferted,  but  being  unnecef- 
fary,  they  are  omitted.    Cofmo  was  likewife  a  gr^at  lover  and  advancer  of  Learned 
Men ;  upon  which  fcore  he  entertain'd  in  Florence,  Argircpolo,  a  Grecian.,  as  learned  as 
any  in  his  time,  that  by  him  the  Youth  of  Florence  might  be  inftrufted  in  the  Greek 
Tongue,  and  in  feveral  of  his  Tenets.  He  entertain'd  likewife  in  his  Houfe,  Marcileo 
Ficino,  a  great  Patron  of  the  Platonick  Philofophy,  whom  he  lov'd  fo  entirely  •  and 
that  he  might  follow  his  Studies  with  more  convenience,  he  gave  him  a  Houfe  near  his 
own  Palace  at  Caraggi.  So  that  his  Prudence,  his  Beneficence,  his  Succefs,  and  his  way 
of  living  made  him  be  belov'd,  and  feared  among  the  Citizens,  and  much  efleemed  by 
all  Princes  of  Europe.  Whereby  he  left  fuch  a  Foundation  to  his  Poflerity,  that  by  their 
Virtue  they  might  equal  him,  by  their  Fortune  tranlcend  him,  and  obtain  as  much 
Honour  as  he  had  in  Florence,  in  all  the  Cities  and  Countries  ofChrifiendom.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Days,  he  had  feveral  Affliftions :  he  had  but  two 
Sons,  Piero  and  Giovanni,  of  which  Giovanni  (the  moft  hopeful)  died,  and  Piero,  who 
furvived,  was  infirm,  and  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  Body  unfit  either  for  publick  or  pri-  - 
vate  bufinefs;  fo  that  after  the  death  of  his  Son,  caufing  himfelf  to  be  carried  about 
his  Houfe,  he  fighed  and  faid,  thii  Houfe  is  too  big  for  Jo  /mail  a  Family. 

It  troubled  him  alfo,that  he  had  not  (in  his  Judgment)  enlarged  the  Dominion  of  the 
Florentine  State,  nor  added  to  it  Empire,  any  confiderable  Acquefl: :  and  it  troubled  him 
the  more,  for  that  he  found  himfelf  cheated  by  France fco,  who  when  he  was  but  Count, 
had  promised  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  made  himfelf  Mafter  ot  Milan,  to  employ  his  Arms 
againft  Lucca  in  the  behalf  of  the  Florentines  but  his  Mind  chang'd  with  his  Fortune, 
and  having  got  to  be  the  Duke  of  Milan,  had  a  defire  to  enjoy  in  Peace,  what  he  had  ob- 
tain'd  by  War;  fo  that  after  his  Elevation,  he  never  meddled  in  foreign  Concerns,  nor 
made  any  more  Wars,  than  were  necelTary  for  his  own  defence:  which  was  a  great  di- 
fturbance  to  Cofmo,  who  now  difcern'd  he  had  been  at  great  pains  and  expence  to  advance 
a  Man  who  was  both  falfe  and  ingrateful.  He  perceiv'd  likewife,  that  in  refped  of  his 
Age,  and  the  Infirmities  of  his  Body,  he  was  not  able  to  apply  himfelf  to  publick  or  pri- 
vate Bufinefs,  as  he  was  wont ;  and  he  faw  both  the  one  and  the  other  decline,  the  City  go- 
ing to  wrack  by  theDiffentions  of  the  Citizens  •,  and  his  Fortune,by  hisMinifters  and  Sons. 
ThefeConfiderations  gave  him  no  little  difquiet  towards  his  end  yet  he  died  full  of  Glo- 
ly  and  Renown :  All  the  Cities  and  Princes  of  Chriflendom  fent  their  Compliments  of 
Condolency  to  his  Son  P/f-r;?-,  the  whole  City  attended  his  Corps  with  great  Solemnity  to 
the  Grave,  and  by  publick  Decree  it  was  infcrib'd  upon  his  Tomb,  Padre  della  P atria. 

If  in  my  Defcription  and  CharaiSerof  C(?///»f,  I  have  rather  follow'd  the  Example  of 
thofewho  havewritten  the  Lives  of  Princes,  than  of  anHiftorian,  it  is  not  to  beadmir'd. 
He  was  a  Perfon  extraordinary  in  our  City,  and  I  thought  my  felf  oblig'd  to  give  him 
a  more  than  ordinary  Commendation.  During  the  time  that  Italy  and  Florence  were  in 
the  Condition  aforefaid,  Lewis  King  of  France  was  infefted  with  a  furious  War,  which  his 
Barons  (at  the  inftigation  of  Francis  Duke  of  Brit  an,  and  Charles  Duke  oi  Burgundy)  had 
rais'd.  This  War  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him,  he  could  not  alTift  Giovanni  in  his  Defigns  up- 
on Genoa  and  Naples ;  but  believing  he  had  need  enough  of  all  the  Supplies  he  could 
get,  he  calVdback  his  Forces-,  and  5^2i;i?»5  being  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Frf/7C&, 
he  order'd  it  to  be  deliver'd  to  the  Count,  and  left  him  if  he  pleas'd  to  purfue  the  En- 
terprize 
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terprize  againft  Genoa :  the  Count  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  a  thing  fo  much  to  his  Ad- 
vantage j  fo  that  by  the  reputation  of  his  Amity  with  the  French  King,  and  the  Allift- 
ance  given  him  by  the  Adorni^  he  poflefs'd  himfelf  of  Genoa  3  and,  in  gratitude  to  the 
french  King,  fent  him  a  Supply  of  1 500  Horfe  into  ¥ra?ice,  under  the  Command  of  his 
eldeft  Son  Galeazzo:  by  this  means  b'errando  o^Aragon,  and  FrancefcoSforza  remain'd 
at  quiet  j  the  one  Duke  of  Lombardy^  and  Lord  of  Genoa ;  the  other  King  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  A^^i/j/ifx  j  and  having  contracted  AHiances  together,  and  married  their 
Children  the  one  to  the  other,  they  began  to  conlider  how  they  might  fecure  their 
States  to  themfelves  whilft  they  liv'd,  and  to  their  Heirs  when  they  were  dead. 

In  order  to  this,  it  was  thought  neceflary,  the  King  Ihould  make  fure  of  fuch  of  his 
Barons  as  had  fided  againft  him  in  his  Wars  -wnhGiovanni  d'  Angio^  and  the  Duke 
Ihould  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  that  had  been  Favourers  of  the  Bracci^  who  were  mor- 
tal Enemies  to  the  faidDuke,  and  at  that  time  in  great  Reputation,  under  theCondudt 
of  Giacopo  Piccinino.    For  Giacopo  being  the  greateft  Captain  in  Italy,  and  having  no 
Sovereignty  of  his  own  ^  it  concern'd  all  who  had  any,  to  have  an  eye  over  him,  and 
more  especially  the  Duke,  who  thought  he  could  not  enjoy  his  Dominion  fafely  him- 
felf, nor  leave  it  to  his  Sons,  whilft  Giacopo  was  living.  Hereupon  the  King  with  all 
induftry  endeavour'd  an  Accord  with  his  Barons,  ufed  all  polTible  Art  to  reconcile  him- 
felf to  them  ^  and  he  fucceeded  v/ith  much  difficulty  ;  for  they  found  that  whilft  they 
were  in  Wars  with  the  King,  they  muft  certainly  be  ruin'd ;  but  by  Accommodation 
of  their  Differences,  and  trufting  themfelves  to  him,  there  was  only  a  hazard-,  and  be- 
caufe  Men  do  always  avoid  thofe  Evils  with  more  readinefs,  which  are  moft  certain. 
Princes  do  eafily  deceive  fuch  as  are  not  able  to  contend.    The  Barons  feeing  nothing 
before  them  but  Deftrudion,  if  they  continued  the  War,  accepted  his  Conditions,  and 
threw  themfelves  into  his  Arms  ^  but  not  long  after,  fundry  pretences  were  taken  a- 
gainft  them,  and  they  were  all  of  them  eitinguifli'd.    Which  News  was  fo  terrible  to 
Giacopo  Ficcinino  (who  was  then  with  his  Forces  at  Salmona )  that  by  the  Mediation  of 
his  Friends,  he  immediately  praftifed  his  Reconciliation  with  the  Duke:  and  the  Duke 
having  offer'd  him  honourable  Terms,  Giacopo  refolv'd  to  accept  them,  and  come  in  i 
and  accordingly  he  went  to  Milan  to  prefent  himfelf  to  him,  attended  by  100  Horfe. 
Giacopo  had  ferved  under  his  Father,  and  with  his  Brother  a  long  time-,  firft  for  Duke 
Fhilip,  and  then  for  the  People  of  Milan fo  that  by  long  converfation  in  thofe  Parts 
he  had  got  a  good  Intereft,  and  was  generally  belov'd,  and  the  prefent  Condition  of 
Affairs  had  much  increas'd  it  ^  for  the  Profperity  and  Grandeur  of  the  Sforzefchi  had 
created  them  Envy,  and  Giacopo's  Adverfity  and  long  Ab fence  had  gain'd  him  com- 
palfion  among  the  Pi^'ople,  and  a  great  delire  to  fee  him  advanced :  all  which  Kindnefs 
difcover'd  it  felf  at  his  arrival,  there  being  fcarce  any  of  the  Nobility  but  went  out  to 
meet  him,  the  Streets  were  full  of  People  to  behold  him,  and  no  talk  in  the  whole  Ci- 
ty but  of  him  and  his  Family.    But  their  extravagant  Acclamations  were  his  Ruin; 
for  as  they  increas'd  the  Duke's  Jealoufy,  fo  they  confirm'd  his  Refolution  to  remove 
him  -,  and  that  it  might  be  done  the  more  plaufibly,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  Detedtion, 
he  order'd  that  his  Marriage  with  Drufiano,  his  natural  Daughter  (to  whom  he  had 
been  contraded  long  before)  ftiould  be  confummate.  After  which  he  pradtis'd  with  Fer- 
rando  to  entertain  him  as  General  of  his  Army,  and  to  give  him  100000  Florens  by 
way  of  advance.  Uponconclufionof  thefe  Articles,  Giacopo  and  his  Wife  accompanied 
an  Ambaffador  from  the  Duke  to  'Naples,  wliere  they  were  all  very  well  received,  and 
for  feveral  Days  entertain'd  with  all  imaginable  Affluence  and  Diverfion  ^  but  defiring 
leave  to  pafs  to  his  Army  at  Solmona,  he  was  invited  by  the  King  into  the  Caftle,  and 


GtaccpD  Tic-  after  Supper  both  he  and  his  Son  Francefco  were  apprehended,  and  clapp'd  up  into 
I'vxm  murder-  Prifon,  where  not  long  after  they  were  murdered. 


Thus  were  the  Princes  of  Italy  jealous  of  that  Vertue  which  they  had  not  in  them- 
felves \  and  not  enduring  it  in  other  People,  they  expofed  that  Country  to  Calami- 
ties which  not  long  after  afflided  and  deftroy'd  it. 

Pope  Fius  having  in  the  mean  time  accommodated  the  Differences  in  Romagfta^  and 
finding  an  univerfal  Peace  all  over  Europe^  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  folicite  the 
Chriftians  againft  theTurks^  and  reaffumcd  the  whole  Methods  which  his Predeceflbrs 
had  taken,  by  which  all  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom  were  prevailed  withal  to  alfift  ei- 
ther with  Money  or  Men  :  Matheo  King  of  Hungary^  and  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy^ 
engaged  to  go  in  Perfon,  and  were  made  Generals  of  that  Enterprize  by  the  Pope^  who 
wasfo  well  pleas'd  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  went  from  Rome  to  Ancona  to  be  at 
the  Rendezvous  of  the  Army,  which  was  to  meet  there,  and  (by  Ships  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  promised  to  furnifh)  be  tranfported  into  Sclavonia.  After  the  arrival  of  his  Ho- 
linefs,  there  was  fo  great  a  throng  and  confluence  of  People,  that  in  a  few  Days  all  their 
Provifionwasdevour'dj  and  tlie  neighbouring  Towns  not  being  able  tofupply,every  bo- 
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was  ready  to  ftarve  for  hunger :  befides  which,  they  neither  had  Money  to  pay  the 
Soldier,  nor  Weapons  to  arm  them-,  there  was  neither  Duke  of  Burgundy  nor  King  of 
Hungary  there :  the  Venetians  indeed  had  fent  a  few  Gallies  under  one  of  their  Captains, 
iwt  it  was  rather  to  (how  their  Pomp,  than  to  perforin  their  Promife ;  fo  far  were  they 
unfit  for  theTranfportation  of  an  Army.    So  that  in  the  niidft  of  thefe  Difafters,  by 
reafon  of  his  great  Age  and  Infirmities,  the  Pope  died ;  the  whole  Army  disbanded,  and 
return  d  to  their  own  homes.  PopeP/V/^  dying  in  the  Year  1465,  ?aicl  II.  (by  Birth  a  Fi?- 
Tietian).  was  eleded  in  his  Place.    And  as  moft  of  the  Principalities  in  Italy  had  chan- 
ged their  Governors  about  that  time,  ^ofrancefcoSjorza  Duke  of  Milan  died,  after  he  Francefc* 
had  enjoy 'd  that  Dukedom  fixteen  Years,  and  G<2/(f<?22<7  his  Son  was  declared  hisSuccef-  ■^f"'^'* 
£6r.  The  Death  of  this  Prince  was  the  occafion  that  the  Divilions  in  Florence  encreafed 
and  broke  out  much  fooner  than  otherwife  they  would  have  done.  Cqfim  being  dead,  Pi- 
ero  his  Son  fucceeded  both  to  his  Authority  andEftate-,  and  having  call'd  to  him  'Dioii- 
falviNeroni,  as  honourable  and  great  a  Man  as  moft  in  the  City  (  by  whom,  Cofmo  up- 
on his  Death-bed  had  commanded  his  Son  ?iero  to  be  goi'ern'd  in  all  his  Affairs)  he  let 
him  know  the  great  confidence  his  Father  had  repos'd  in  him,  and  that  being  defirous  to 
obey  him  after  his  Death,  as  he  had  done  whilfl  he  was  living,  he  did  intreat  his  Advice 
not  only  in  his  private  and  domeftick  Affairs,  but  in  his  publick  Admini^^ration  of  the 
Government:  and  that  he  might  begin  firft  with  his  own  particular  Bufinefs,  he  would 
fhow  him  the  Accounts  and  Books  of  his  Eftate,  that  he  might  underftand  how  things 
flood  ^  and  diredf  him  afterwards  as  he  pleas'd.  Diotifalvi  promifed  to  be  ready,  and 
faith  ul  i  but  tlieAccounts  being  produc'd  and  examin'd,were  found  very  diforderly  and 
imperfed :  Diotijalvi  (as  a  Perfon  which  refpedted  his  own  Intereft,  more  than  his  Pro- 
feihons  to  ?iero,  or  his  Obligations  to  his  Father,  fuppoiing  it  eafy  to  rob  him  of  his  Re- 
putation, and  diveft  him  of  the  Authority  which  Ofmo  had  left  him  as  hereditary)  came 
toh  m  therefore  with  Counfel  very  fair  and  reafonable  in  appearance,  but  inwardly  de- 
ftructive  and  pernicious.  He  reprefented  to  him  the  diforder  of  his  Accounts  •,  and  what 
Sums  of  Money  would  be  neceffary  to  have  by  him,  if  he  meant  to  keep  up  his  Credit,  or 
preferve  his  Preferment  in  the  State :  he  told  him,  that  thofe  diforders  were  not  any  way 
fo  read  ily  to  be  redrefs'd,nor  hisCoffers  fo  naturally  fupplied,as  by  calling  in  fuchSums  as 
were  owing  to  his  Father  both  abroad  and  at  home.  For  Cofmo  (to  gain  himfelf  an  Inte- 
reft)  had  been  very  ready  to  accommodate  any  body  that  wanted  ^  and  the  Monies  he 
had  lent  amounted  to  an  incredible  Sum.  'Piero  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  Advice,  and 
thinking  it  but  juft,  he  called  in  his  Money :  but  no  fooner  had  he  done  it,  but  the  Citi- 
zens cry'd  out  upon  him ;  declaimed  againft  him  as  ingratetul  and  covetous,  and  ufed 
him  as  opprobrioufly,  as  if  he  had  robbed  them,  and  not  demanded  his  own.  T)ioti' 
falvi  finding  his  defign  fucceed,  and  that  F/Vri?  was  fallen  into  difgrace  with  the  People, 
he  confulted  wMhLuca  Fitii^  Agnolo  Acciaivoli  and  Nicolo  Soderini^  how  they  might  de- 
pofe  him :  they  were  all  of  them  ready  to  embrace  the  Defign,  but  upon  feveral  Grounds 
and  Provocations :  L«t^z  defir'd  to  ihcceed  Piero  in  his  Command,  for  he  was  grown 
fo  great,  he  difdain'd  to  obey  him  •,  Diotijalvi  knew  htica  was  not  fit  to  be  Chief  in  the 
Government,  and  therefore  he  thought,  if  Viero  was  removed,  in  a  fhort  time  that  Au- 
thority would  devolve  upon  him :  'Nicolo  Sodcrini  had  a  mind  the  City  fhould  be  more 
free,  and  govern'd  by  diredion  of  the  chief  Magiftrates :  Agnolo  had  a  private  Quarrel 
to  the  Medici  for  feveral  Reafons,  and  particularly  thefe.  Raffaello,  his  Son,  had  long 
before  married  Alejjandrt  de  Bardi,  and  had  a  great  Fortune  with  her :  this  Lady,  ei- 
ther for  his  own  Defects,  or  other  Peoples,  was  ill  treated  by  both  Father-in-Law  and 
Husband.    Lorenzo  d'  Ihrione^  a  young  Gentleman,  her  Relation,  pitying  her  Condi- 
lion,  went  with  certain  of  his  Comrades  one  Night  well  armed,  and  took  her  by  force 
out  of  theHoufeof  4g«i7^.  The  Acciaivof  i  complain'd  heavily  of  the  Outrage,  and  the 
Caufe being  referred  to  Cojimo^  he  awarded  that  the  Acciaivoili  fhould  refund  her  Portion, 
and  that  then  ic  fhould  be  left  to  the  Lady's  election,  whether  fhe  would  return  to  her 
Husband  or  no.  Agnolo  did  not  thinkCoJimo^  in  this  Determination,  had  dealt  with  him 
as  a  Friend,  and  not  being  able  to  revenge  it  upon  him,  he  refolv'd  to  do  it  upon  his 
'  Son.  Yet  tho'  their  Reafons  and  Ends  were  diverfe,  the  Confpirators  agreed  all  in  their 
pretence,  that  the  City  fhould  not  be  govern'd  by  a  peculiar  Council,  but  by  the  Magi- 
ftrates. The  hatred  of  the  People,  and  their  occafions  to  revile  him,  were  much  exagge- 
rated by  the  failing  of  feveral  Merchants  about  that  time,  which  was  objected  to  Piero  as  a 
great  prejudice  to  the  City  ,33  if  the  calling  in  of  his  Money  had  broke  them.  To  this  Afper- 
iion,  it  wasadded,  that  he  was  negotiatinga  match  for  his  eldeft  SonLorenzo,  with  C/<i- 
r/>i?,a  Daughter  of  the  Orfini.whlch  they  took  in  great  dudgeon,  and  upbraided  him  by  it  5 
declaring,that  it  was  now  apparent  what  hedrove  at  and  that  thinking  his  Son  too  good 
for  any  Alliance  in  Florence    was  manifeft  he  did  not  now  look  upon  himfelf  as  a  Citizen, 
but  was  cafting  about  how  he  might  make  himfelf  Sovereign :  for  he  was  too  proud  to 
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have  the  Citizens  to  his  Kindred,had  a  delire  to  make  them  his  Sabjeds ;  and  therefore  h% 
did  not  defer  ve  to  have  them  his  Friends.  Thefe  Confpirators  believ'd  they  had  all  fure 
in  their  hands,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Citizens  being  deluded  with  the  name  of  Liberty 
(with  which  the  Confpirators  had  gilded  and  embellifh'd  their  defigns)  had  profefs'd  therri- 
felves  on  their  fide.  There  being  a  general  ebolition  of  thefe  fort  ot  Humours  at  that  time 
in  the  City  •,  it  was  thought  convenient  by  fome  that  were  not  at  all  taken  with  them, 
feeing  they  could  not  be  abfolutelydeprefs'd,to  find  out  a  way  to  difcufs  and  divert  them 5 
for  whilfl:  the  People  are  idle,  they  are  proper  Inftruments  for  any  Commotion:  to  em- 
ploy them  theret'ore,and  remove  theirThoughts  from  contriving  againft  the  Government 
(it  being  a  compleat  Year  fince  Ce/?w<?  died)  for  the  entertainment  and  recreation  of  the 
City,  they  took  occafion  to  make  two  publick  and  folemn  Fi?^/? j,  or  Shows  (which  ara 
ufual  there)  one  of  them  reprefented  the  three  Wife-men,  who  were  conduded  by  the 
Star  to  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  this  was  perform'd  with  fo  much  Pomp 
and  Magnificence,  that  for  feveral  Months  together  the  whole  City  was  employed  aboufi 
the  Pageants  and  Preparation.  The  other  was  call'd  a  Tornament  (which  is  a  kind  of 
skirmiftiing  on  Horieback)  in  which  the  young  Gentlemen  of  the  City  had  challeng'd 
the  moft  eminent  Knights  oi  Italy ;  and  among  thefe  young  Gentlemen,  Lorenzo,  the 
eldeft  Son  oiVicro^  carried  the  Applaufe,  not  by  f  avour  or  partiality,  but  by  his  own  va- 
lour and  dexterity.  But  thefe  Sports  and  Divertifements  were  no  fooner  over,but  the  Citi- 
zens return'd  to  their  old  Jealoufies,and  every  one  purfu'd  his  own  fanc}'^  with  more  eager- 
nefs  than  before  ^  which  occafion'd  great  Feuds,  and  they  were  augmented  much  by  two 
unfortunate  Accidents :  Theonewas,  that  the  Authority  of  the  B^z/w  was  expir'd  ^  theo- 
ther,that  Yrancefco  Duke  ofMi/an  was  dead  •,  upon  whofe  death,  the  new  Duke  Ga/eazzo 
fent  Ambafiadors  to  Ihrence  to  confirm  the  Capitulations  which  his  Father  Francefco 
had  made  with  that  City  j  one  of  the  Articles  obliging  them  to  pay  ^rancefco  an  annual 
Sum  of  Money :  Thechief  of  the  adverfeParty  thinking  this  a  fair  opportunity,  oppofed 
theiVW/Vi  in  the  Ratification  ^  alledging,that  the  Agreement  was  made  with  f'>tf«cf^(7, 
not  with  hisSon^  and  ihzXYrancefco  being  dead,  the  Obligation  was  void^  {oxGaleazza 
was  not  fo  great  and  confiderable  as  his  Father,  and  therefore  his  Amity  unlikely  to  ba 
fo  profitable^  fo  that  tho'  indeed  there  was  not  much  gain'd  by  Francefco^  there  was  left 
to  be  expedted  from  his  Son :  and  if  any  Citizen,  to  maintain  his  own  private  Intereft, 
would  pay  him  his  Annuity,  it  would  be  againfl:  the  freedom  and  the  fafety  of  the  City. 

To  this  F  'lero  reply 'd,  that  fo  an  important  an  Alliance  was  not  fo  carelefly  to  be  loft  j 
that  nothing  was  more  advantageous  andneceffary  (as  well  for  '3L\\ltaly^s¥/of'ence)  than 
their  Alliance  with  the  Duke^  tor  thereby  the  Venetians  would  be  difcourag'd  from  at- 
tempting upon  that  Dutchy,either  by  counterfeit  Fiiendlhip.or  manifeftWar.  But  Ihould 
this  Alliance  be  difiolv'd,  no  fooner  would  it  be  known  to  the  Venetians^  bur  they  would 
fall  immediately  upon  the  Duke^  and  finding  him  young,  without  Friends,  and  fcarce 
warm  in  the  State,  they  would  eafily  carry  it  from  him,  either  by  fallacy  or  force ;  and 
in  either  of  thofe  Cafes,  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence  muft  be  deflroy'd.    But  his 
Reafons  could  not  be  accepted  j  the  Sedition  began  to  break  out  openly :  the  adverfePar- 
ty affembled  in  feveral  Companies  in  the  Night,  the  greatcft  part  of  them  in  La  Pifta, 
and  the  Friends  oi  the  Medici  in  theCroceita :  the  Confpirators  being  impatient  to  have 
Fiero  deflroy'd,  had  gotten  theSubfcription  of  feveral  Citizens  as  favourers  of  their  de- 
figns :  But  being  got  together,  one  Night  above  the  refl,  after  folemn  debate  in  Council 
which  way  they  were  to  proceed  ;  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  power  of  theMedi- 
ci  fhould  be  rebated ;  but  they  were  divided  in  the  way  ^  the  moft  moderate  part  proposed, 
that  feeing  the  Balia  was  extind,  they  fhould  only  take  care  it  fhould  not  be  revived  5  for 
if  the  Government  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the  Councils  and  Magiftrates  (as  it  would  do  of 
courfe)  in  finall  time  Tiero's  Authority  would  evaporate^  and  with  that,  his  Intereft  a- 
mong  the  Merchants  •,  for  his  Affairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  poflure,  that  unlefs  he  could  re- 
lieve himfelf  by  the  publick  Treafure,  he  would  be  certainly  ruined    and  when  that 
fhould  happen,there  would  be  no  farther  danger  of  him,  their  Liberty  would  berecover'd 
without  Banifhment  or  Blood,  which  all  good  Citizens  ought  to  defire  ;  but  if  Force  was 
apply 'd,  infinite  hazards  might  occur.  If  one  be  falling  of  himfelf,  no  body  thruflshim  5 
if  any  one  thruffs  him,  every  body  fuftains  him.  Befides,  if  nothing  extraordinary  being 
adcd  againft  him,  he  will  have  no  occafion  to  Arm,  or  ftrengthen  his  Party  j  and  if  he 
fhould,  it  niuft  be  with  great  Chaige  and  Difadvantage  ^  for  every  one  would  fufped? 
him,  which  would  facilitate  and  haften  his  Ruin.  Others  were  not  fatisfied  with  this  de- 
lay •,  affirming,  that  time  would  be  more  for  his  benefit,  than  theirs  \  and  if  they  would 
proceed  by  cold  dilatory  Gradations,  Piero  would  run  no  hazard,  but  they  fhould  run 
many.    For  the  Magiftnites  (tho'  they  were  his  Enemies)  fuff^ring  him  to  enjoy  thd 
Privileges  of  the  City  ^  his  Friends  would  make  him  Prince  (as  had  happen'd  in  5:8.) 
to  their  utter  deftrudtion:  and  that  tho'  that  Council  was  honeft  and  peaceable^ 
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yet  this  was  wifer  and  more  fecure,  and  therefore  to  be  executed,  whilft  the  minds  of 
the  People  were  incens'd :  the  way  they  propofed^  was  to  Arm  at  home,  and  to  enter- 
tain the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara  into  their  Pay  abroad  and  when  a  Senate  of  their  Friends 
happen'd  to  meet,  then  to  rife,  and  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could.  The  re- 
fiilt  of  all  was,  that  they  fhould  attend  liich  a  Senate^  and  then  make  the  beft  of  thdtf 
time.  Nicolo  Vedini  (who  was  employ'd  as  Cliancellor)  was  one  of  this  Council  ^  who, 
being  tempted  by  greater  and  more  pradicable  hopes,  difcover'd  the  whole  Plot  to 
Viero,  and  gave  him  a  Lift  of  the  Confpirators,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Subfcriptions. 
Vlcro  was  aftonilh'd  at  the  number  and  quality  of  his  Adverfaries  ^  and  upon  conful- 
tation  with  his  Friends,  it  was  concluded,  that  he  alfo  Ihould  take  Subfcriptions :  and 
having  committed  the  care  of  them  to  fome  of  his  Confidents,  he  found  the  Citizens  fd 
fickle  and  unftable,  that  many  of  them  who  had  fubfcrib'd  to  the  Enemy  came  over, 
and  oblig'd  themfelves  to  him.  Whilft  things  were  in  this  diftradtion,  the  time  came 
about  in  which  the  Supream  Magiftracy  was  to  be  renew'd  ^  to  which  'Nicolo  Soderim 
was  advanced  by  the  Gonfaloniere  de  Giujlitia.  It  was  a  wonder  to  fee  the  cone  ourfe  not 
only  of  the  better  fort  of  Citizens,  but  of  the  cominon  People  which  attended  him  to 
the  Palace,  and  put  on  an  Olive-Garland  upon  his  Head  by  the  way  (to  fignifie,  that 
he  was  the  Perfon  upon  whom  the  Safety  and  the  Liberty  of  their  City  did  depend.) 
By  this,  and  many  Examples  of  the  fame  nature,  it  is  evident,  how  inconvenient  it  is 
to  enter  upon  the  Magiftracy,  or  Government,  with  more  than  ordinary  Acclamation  \ 
for  not  being  able  to  perform  as  is  expefted  ( and  for  the  moft  part  jrore  is  required  } 
the  People  abate  of  their  efteem,  and  come  by  degrees  to  defpife  you.  Thomafo  and 
'Kicolo  Soderim  were  Brothers  j  Nicolo  was  a  Perfon  of  greater  Spirit,  but  Thomafo  the 
more  prudent.  Thomafo  being  a  Friend  to  ?iero^  and  knowing  the  Humour  of  his  Bro- 
ther ^  that  he  defir'd  the  Liberty  of  the  Cif  y,  and  that  the  Government  might  be  prefer- 
red without  offence  to  any  body,  he  encourag'd  him  to  a  newSquitti/ii^  by  which  means 
the  Bor/i  might  be  filled  with  the  Names  of  fuch  Citizens  as  were  lovers  of  Liberty  ; 
and  the  Government  continu'd  without  violence,  as  he  defir'd.  Nicolo  was  eafily  per- 
fuaded  by  his  Brother,  and  fuffer'd  the  time  of  his  Magiftracy  to  expire  in  the  vanity 
of  that  Opinion  i  and  his  Friends  which  were  of  the  Confpiracy  were  well  enough  con- 
tented, as  being  already  emulous  of  him,  and  not  defiring  the  Reformation  fhould  fall 
out  during  his  Authority  ;  prefuming  they  could  effect  it  when  they  pleas'd,  tho'  nm- 
ther  was  Gonfa/oniere.  Whereupon  his  Office  expir'd  with  lefs  Honour  than  he  entred 
upon  it  5  by  reafon  he  had  begun  many  good  thhigs,  but  perfected  nothing. 

This  Accident  fortified  the  Party  of  Piero  exceedingly  •,  confirmed  his  Friends,  and 
brought  over  fuch  as  were  neuter :  fo  that  tho'  all  things  were  ready  on  all  fides,  they 
were  delay'd  for  feveral  Months,  and  not  the  leaft  Tumult  appeared.  Neverthelefs, 
Tierd's  Party  encreafing,  his  Enemies  began  to  refent  if,  and  met  together,  to  perform 
that  by  force,  which  they  might  more  talily  have  done  before  by  means  of  the  Magi- 
ftrates-,  in  order  to  which  they  concluded  to  kill  Piero  (who  was  at  that  fame  time 
Hck  at  Qoreggi )  and  caufe  the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara  to  advance  towards  the  City  j  for 
when  Piero  was  dead,  they  refolv'd  to  come  armed  to  the  Palace,  and  force  the  Senate 
to  fettle  the  Government  as  they  fhould  direct :  for  tho'  all  of  them  were  not  their 
Friends,  yet  they  doubted  not  but  to  frighten  them  into  a  concurrence.  Diotifalvi^ 
to  difguife  his  Defign,  vifited  P/>r(?  very  often  ^  difcourfed  with  him  about  uniting 
the  Fadions,  and  advifed  him  very  frankly.    But  Piero  was  informed  of  the  whole 
Confpiracy,  and  befides  Domenico  Martegli  had  given  him  notice,  that  Francejco  Nero- 
Tii^  the  Brother  of  Dioti/ahi,  had  been  tempting  him  to  their  Party,  affuring  him  of 
Succefs :  Hereupon  Piero  refolved  to  be  firft  in  Arms,  and  took  occafion  from  their  Pra- 
fiices  with  the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara.  He  pretended  he  had  receiv'd  a  Letter  from  G/V 
ovanni  Bentivogli^  Prince  of  Bologna^  importing,  that  the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara  was  with 
certain  Forces  upon  the  River  Albo,  and  that  it  was  given  out,  his  defign  was  for  Flo- 
rence-^ upon  which  Intelligence,  P/^r^?  pretended  to  arm,  and  (attended  by  a  great 
number  of  armed  Men  )  he  came  to  the  City.   At  his  arrival  his  whole  Party  took 
Arms,  and  the  Adverfary  did  the  fame,  yet  not  in  fogood  order  asPicro;  for  his  Men 
were  prepared,  and  the  other  furprized.   Diotifalvi's  Palace  being  not  far  from  Piero\ 
Diotifalvi  judged  himfelf  infecure  at  home,  and  therefore  went  up  and  down,  fome- 
times  exhorting  the  Senate  to  caufe  Piero  to  lay  down  his  Arms  j  fometimes  feeking 
out  Luca^  and  encouraging  him  to  be  conftant :  but  the  briskeft  and  moft  couragious  of 
them  all,  was  Nicolo  Soderim,  who  taking  Arms  immediately,  and  being  followed  by 
pioft  of  the  Populace  of  his  Quarter,  went  to  Luca's  Houfe,  intreated  him  to  mount,    ^^icolo  SoJe- 
and  march  with  him  to  the  Palace  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Senate,  who  (he  affured  him)''"'  perfuades 
were  of  his  fide  •,  by  doing  of  which,  the  Vidlory  would  be  certain  :  but  if  he  remained  ^^^^  ^Jpafnft 
in  his  Houfe,  he  would  run  the  hazard  of  being  flain  by  thofe  who  were  armed,  or  abu-  piere, 
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fed  by  thofe  who  were  not  •,  and  then  he  would  repent  him  when  too  late,  whereas  now 
it  was  in  his  Power  by  force  of  Arms  to  ruin  fiero  if  he  pleafed  or  if  he  defired 
Peace,  it  was  more  honourable  to  give  Conditions,  than  to  receive  them.  But  all  his 
Rhetorick  could  not  work  xx^onLuca:  he  had  alter'd  his  mind,  and  receiv'd  new  pro- 
mifes  of  Alliances  and  Rewards  from  V'tero^  and  already  married  one  of  hisNeices  to 
Giovanni  Tornabuoni-^  fo  that  inftead  of  being  perfuaded  by  him,  he  admonifhed  Nicolo 
to  lay  down,  and  return  quietly  to  his  Houfe :,  tor  he  ought  to  be  fatisfied,  that  the  City 
Ihould  be  governed  by  its  Magiftrates :  for  whether  he  was  fatisfied  or  not,  it  would  be  fo ; 
all  People  would  lay  down  their  Arms :  and  the  5^;7<7/^  having  the  ftronger  Party,  would 
be  Judges  of  their  Quarrel.  There  being  no  remedy,  and  Nicolo  having  no  where  el(e 
to  difpofe  himfelf,  went  back  to  his  Houfe  j  but  before  he  departed  he  told  him  thus: 

/  cannot  alone  do  this  City  any  fervice^  but  I  can  prognofticate  its  Miferies.  The  Re- 
Jolutionyou  have  taken  ^  will  deprive  your  Country  of  its  Liberty ;  your  fe/f  of  your  4«- 
thority  ;  me  of  my  Eftate^  and  others  of  their  Country. 

At  the  firft  news  of  this  Tumult,  the  Senate  had  caufed  their  Palace  to  be  fhut  up, 
where  they  kept  themfelves  clofe  with  the  Magiftrates,  without  appearing  for  either 
fide:  The  Citizens  (efpecially  thofe  who  had  follow'd  Luca^  feeing  the  Party  of  Piera 
armed,  and  the  other  difarmed)  began  to  contrive  how  they  might  Ihew  themfelves  his 
Friends,  not  how  they  might  exprefs  themfelves  his  Enemies.  Whereupon  the  princi- 
pal Citizens,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Fadtions  met  in  the  Palace  before  the  Senators^  where 
many  things  were  debated  relating  to  the  Government  of  the  City  in  that  jundure, 
and  the  ways  of  Reconciliation :  but  becaufe  Fiero  could  not  be  there  in  refped  of  his 
Indifpofition,  all  agreed  to  go  to  him  to  his  Houfe,  except  Nicolo  Soderini^  who  (hav- 
ing recommended  his  Children  and  Family  to  the  proteftion  of  Tomafo)  was  retir'd  to 
his  Country-houfe,  to  attend  there  the  conclufion  of  thefe  Troubles,  which  he  expected 
The  Senile  Would  be  unhappy  to  him,  and  fatal  to  his  Country.  The  refl:  being  arriv'd  at  Pie- 
and  chief  Ci- r^'s  Palace,  one  of  them  being  deputed,  complained  to  him  of  the  Condition  of  the 
nzens  attend  Qj-y  |jy  reafon  of  the  Tumults  ^  declared,  that  they  who  took  Arms  firft,  were  moft 
Houfe  '^confcious  of  them^  that  underffanding  Piero  was  the  Man,  and  his  defign  unknown, 
they  were  come  to  him  to  be  informed  from  himXelf,  and  if  it  appeared  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  City,  they  promifed  to  comply.  To  which  Piero  reply 'd,  that  he 
who  takes  Arms  firft  is  not  in  the  fault,  but  he  who  gives  the  occafion  5  that  if  they 
confider'd  more  ferioufly  of  theirBehaviour  towards  him,  they  would  not  wonder  at  what 
he  had  done  for  his  own  Prefervation :  for  they  would  find  it  was  their  Conventions  in 
the  Night  ^  their  Subfcriptions,  and  Practices  to  defeat  him  both  of  his  Authority  and 
Life,  which  had  forced  him  to  his  Arms  yet  having  extended  them  no  farther  than 
his  own  Houfe,  he  conceivM  it  was  good  Evidence  his  Intentions  were  innocent,  and 
rather  to  defend  himfelf,  than  injure  any  body  elfe ;  that  he  deiired  nothing  but  his 
own  Security,  and  had  never  given  them  occafion  to  fufpefthim  of  other  j  that  when 
the  Authority  of  the  Ba/ia  expir'd,  he  never  attempted  to  revive  it  in  any  extraordi- 
nary way ;  but  was  willing  (if  they  were  fo  themfelves)  that  the  Magiftrates  Ihould 
have  the  Government  of  the  City  j  that  Cojimo  and  his  Sons  knew  how  to  live  honour- 
ably in  Florence  ^eitheT  with  or  without  the  Ba/ia  and  that  in  5  8,'it  was  for  their  Intereft, 
not  his,  that  it  was  reftored.  But  this  was  not  fufticient,  he  found  them  of  opinion, 
that  whilft  he  was  in  Florence  there  would  be  no  Safety,  no  Tranquillity  for  them  5  a 
thing  truly  fo  far  from  his  belief,  he  could  never  have  imagin'd  or  thought  upon  it,  that 
his  own  Friends  and  his  Father  fhould  not  endure  to  live  with  him  in  the  fame  City,  fee- 
ing no  Adion  of  his  had  ever  exprefs'd  him  otherwife,  than  a  quiet  and  peaceable  Man. 

Then  turning  about  toDiotifa/vi  and  his  Brothers,  who  were  all  prefent,  he  reproach- 
ed them  feverely  by  the  Favours  they  had  received  from  Cofimo-^  by  the  Confidence  he 
had  placed  in  them  •,  and  the  great  Ingratitude  which  they  had  returned  (  which  Re- 
primand was  delivered  with  fo  much  Zsal  and  Efficacy,  that  had  not  Piero  himfelf  re- 
ftrain'd  them,  fome  there  prefent  were  fo  much  enraged  at  their  deportment  to- 
wards him,  they  would  certainly  have  killed  him)  and  at  laft  he  concluded,  that  what- 
ever they  and  the  Senate  determin'd,  he  would  confent  to  for  he  defir'd  nothing  of 
them  but  to  live  quiet  and  in  peace.  Hereupon  many  things  were  propofed,  but  no- 
thing concluded  j  only  in  general  it  was  thought  neceifary  the  City  fhould  be  reform- 
ed, and  new  Laws  created.  The  then  Gonfaloniere  dc  GiuJIitia  was  Bernardo  Lotti,  a 
Perfon  in  whom  Piero  had  no  confidence,  and  fo  refolved  not  to  do  any  thing  whilft  he 
was  in  Office,  which  he  conceivM  would  be  no  great  prejudice  to  his  Affairs,  becaufe 
his  time  was  almoft  expir'd.  But  at  the  Eledlion  of  Senators  in  September  and  Offober 
following,  1466,  Roberto  Lioni  waschofen  Gonfaloniere  who  was  no  fooner  fettled  io 
his  Office,  but  ( all  other  things  being  prepared  to  his  hand  )  he  called  the  People  toge- 
ther into  the  Piazza^  and  created  a  new  halia^  all  oiiPiero's  Creatures,  who  fell  prefent- 
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ly  upon  the  creation  of  new  Magiftrates,  and  chofe  them  as  Fiero  direded.  Which  man- 
ner of  proceeding  fo  terrified  the  Heads  of  the  adverfe  Party,  that  they  fled  out  of  the 
City  moftof  them  ^  Agnolo  Acciaivoli  to  Naples^  Dioti/a/vi  Neroni  and  'Nicolo  Soderini 
to  Venice :  But  Luca  Pittt  remain'd  behind,  prefuming  upon  his  late  Alliance,  and  the 
Promifes  which  he  had  received  from  Fiero.  Giova/7m,\the  Son  of  Neroni^  at  that  time 
Archbifhop  of  Florence  (to  prevent  the  worft)  banilhM  himfelf  voluntarily  to  Rome. 
All  the  Fugitives  were  proclaimed  Rebels,  and  the  Family  of  the  Nerom  difpers'd.  Ma-    7i,e  Ene- 
ny  other  Citizens  were  banifti'd  likewife,  and  confin'd  to  particular  Places:  Nor  wasmies  of  the 
this  all  j  a  folemn  ProcelTion  was  order'd,  to  give  God  thanks  for  the  prefervation  of  •^''''f'' 
the  State,  and  the  unity  of  the  City  :  in  the  time  of  which  Solemnity,  certain  Citi-  P'^^*'*'- 
Tens  were  apprehended,  tortured,  and  then  part  of  them  put  to  death,  and  part  of  them 
banifhed.    But  in  all  the  inconftancy  and  variations  of  Fortune,  nothing  was  fo  re- 
markable as  the  fall  oiLuca  Fitti.  He  quickly  learned  the  difference  betwixt  Victory    i^^ca  Pitti 
and  Misfortune  ^  betwixt  Honour  and  Difgrace :  his  Houfe  (which  was  formerly  throng-  deferted. 
ed  with  the  Vifits  and  Attendancies  of  the  better  fort  of  Citizens)  was  now  grown  fo- 
litary  and  unfrequented.  When  he  appear'd  abroad  in  the  Streets,  his  Friends  and  Re- 
lations were  not  only  afraid  to  accompany  him,  but  to  own  or  falute  him  •,  fome  of 
them  having  loft  their  Honours  for  doing  it,  fome  of  them  their  Eftates  j  and  all  of 
them  threarned.   The  noble  Strudtures  which  he  had  begun,  were  given  over  by  the 
Workmen  ^  the  good  Deeds  which  he  had  done  were  requited  with  contumely  ^  and  the 
Honours  he  had  conferr  d,  with  Infamy  and  Difgrace.  So  that  many  Perfons  who  in 
his  Authority  had  prefented  him  largely,  in  his  Diftrefs  requir'd  it  again,  pretending 
it  was  lent,  and  no  morcj  and  thefe  very  People  who  before  commended  him  to  the 
Skies,  cried  him  down  again  as  faft,  for  his  Ingratitude  and  Violence :  fo  that  now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  he  began  to  repent  himfelf i  that  he  had  not  taken  Nicolas  Ad- 
vice, and  died^honourably,  feeing  he  could  not  live  fo.    Neverthelefs,  Agnolo  Acciaivv 
Ji  being  then  at  Naples^  before  he  attempted  any  thing  of  Innovation,  he  refolv'd  to 
to  try  Fiero^  and  fee  if  there  was  no  hopes  of  Reconciliation  j  to  which  purpofe  he 
writ  to  him  this  following  Letter. 

/  cannot  but  jmile  to  obferve  the  wantonnefs  of  Fortune^  and  what  Sport  Jhe  makes  her  /gnah\ 
f elf  in  turning  Friends  into  Enemies,  and  Enemies  into  Friends^  according  to  her  own  /fa- Letter  to 
mour  andCapricio  ^  you  may  remember  how  at  the  Banijhment  of  your  Father  (rejenting^^  ieMei\(u 
the  injury  done  to  him  above  any  danger  of  my  ovon)  I  loft  my  Country^  and  efcaped  nar- 
rowly with  my  Life.   In  Cofimo'j  Days  I  refufed  no  opportunity  of  honouring  your  Fa- 
mily^  and fince  he  died,  I  have  entertained  none  to  offend  it.  True  it  is,  the  weaknefs  of 
your  Complexion^  and  the  minority  of  your  Sons,  gave  fome  kind  of  dijquiet,  and  I  was 
willing  our  Country  might  be  put  in  fuch  apofture,  as  to  fubfiji  after  your  Death  5  what- 
ever I  have  done^  was  only  to  that  end;  not  againftyou  fo  much^  as  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Country :  if  that  was  an  Error  ^  lam  forryfor  it,  and  do  hope  the  innocence  of  my  Inten- 
tion^ and  the  fervice  of  my  former  Anions  may  at  tone  for  it-,  nor  can  I  fear  but  IJhaU 
find  Mercy  in  a  Family  which  has  had  fo  long  experience  of  my  Fidelity^  or  that  one  fmgle 
Fault  will  be  able  to  extinguijh  fo  many  Obligttions.   Ficro  having  receiv'd  this  Letter, 
by  the  fame  Hand  return'd  him  this  Anfwer : 

Tour  fmiling  at  that  diftance,  is  the  reafon  1  weep  not  where  1  am :  were  you  fo  merry  p\tyi^ 
in  Florence,  J  fhould  be  more  melancholy  at  Naples.  I  grant  you  have  been  a  well-wifber  fwer. 
to  my  Father,  and  you  confefs  he  gratified  you  for  it ;  fo  that  if  there  be  obligation  on  any 
fide,  "tis  on  yours,  becaufe  Deeds  are  more  valuable  than  Words  and  if  you  have  been  al- 
ready rewarded  for  your  good  Anions,  iis  but  reafonable  you  fhould  be  punifhedfor  your 
evil :  your  pretence  of  love  to  your  Country  cannot  excufe  you,  for  no  boJy  but  wiU  be- 
lieve the  Medici  as  great  hovers  and  Propagators  of  their  Country  as  the  Acciaivoli. 
Uve  therefore  where  you  are,  in  difhonour,  fince  you  had  not  the  difcretion  to  live  ho- 
nourably here. 

Agnolo  upon  the  receipt  of  this  Letter,  defpairing  of  Pardon,  remov'd  his  Quarters 
to  Rome ',  where  aflbciating  with  the  Archbilhop,  and  the  reft  of  the  Exiles,  they  con- 
fulted  what  was  the  beft  way  of  lefTening  the  Reputation  of  the  Medici,  which  at  that 
time  was  tottering  in  Rome,  and  gave  Fiero  no  fmall  trouble  to  fuftain  it ;  but  by  the 
alFiftance  of  his  Friends,  they  failed  of  their  defign.  Diotifalvi  and  h  icolo  Soderini 
on  the  other  fide,  ufed  all  poffible  diligence  to  provoke  the  Venetian  Senate  againffi 
their  Country  •,  fuppofing  its  Government  being  new,  and  ungrateful  to  many  People, 
the  firft  Invafion  would  ihake  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  ftand.  There  was 
at  that  time  in  Ferrara,  Giovan  Francefco,  the  Son  of  FaUa  Strozzi,  who  in  the  Revo- 
lutions in  34,  was  banifti'd  with  Iiis  Father  out  of  Florence:  This  Giovanni  was  a  Man 
of  great  credit,  and  reputed  as  rich  a  Merchant  as  any  in  the  City.  Thefe  new  Re- 
bels infinuating  with  him,  perfuaded  him  how  eafie  it  would  be  to  recover  their 
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Country  whenever  the  Venetians  would  undertake  it  j  and  they  doubted  not  but  tliey 
would  undertake  it,  if  part  of  the  Charge  could  be  defray'd ;  otherwife  it  was  not  to 
be  eipeded.  Giovanni  was  willing  to  revenge  the  Injuries  he  had  received  ^  believed 
what  they  faid,  and  promifed  to  allift  with  all  the  Money  he  could  make ;  upon 
which  Diotifalvi  and  Soderini  addrefs'd  themfelves  to  the  Do^e. 

Complained  to  him  of  their  Banifhwent^  which  they  pretended  was  for  no  other  caufe^ 
hut  that  they  were  defiroui  their  Country  might  he  governed  by  the  Laws  5  and  the  Magi' 
fir  ate s  (not  a  few  of  their  Grandees)  have  the  power  to  put  them  in  execution.  Upon 
this  account  it  was,  that  Piero  de  Medici,  and  hisFoUowers^  having  been  ufcd  to  a  tyran- 
nical way^  had  taken  Arms  by  an  Artifice^  dif armed  them  by  a  Cheat ^  and  banifh^d  them 
by  a  fallacy  •,  and  Of  if  this  were  not  enough^  God  Almighty  muji  be  brought  in,  and  made 
an  Acceffary  to  their  Cruelty,  whilfl  in  a  jolemn  ^rocejjion^  and  the  f acred  Exercife  of 
their  Devotion,  many  Citizens^  who  ( upon  faith  given  that  they  Jhould  be  fafe )  had  re^ 
fnained  behind,  were  feized,  fecured,  tortured,  and  executed  :  a  thing  oj  moiii  execra- 
ble and  nefarioui  Example.  To  revenge  the  inhumanity  of  thofe  Anions,  and  avert  the 
Judgment  s  which  they  would  otherwife  pulldown  upon  their  Country,  they  knew  not  where 
to  apply  themfelves  with  more  hopes  than  to  that  iUujiriom  Senate,  which  having  done  fo 
much  J  or  the  prefervation  of  their  own  Liberty^  muji  needs  have  fome  compajfion  for  fuch 
as  have  loft  theirs.  They  be/eeched  them  therefore,  cut  free  men,  to  ajjtfl  them  againji 
their  Tyrants ;  as  merciful,  again fl  the  mercilefs ;  and  remember  them  how  the  Family  of 
the  Medici  had  defeated  them  ^Lombardy,  when  Cofimo  ( contrary  to  the  Inclinations 
cf  aU  the  reft  of  the  City)  affifted  Francefco  againft  them :  fo  that  if  the  equity  of  their 
Cauje  did  not  move  them,  the  juftice  of  their  own  Indignation  might  provoke  them. 

Thefe  laft  Words  prevailed  fo  far  upon  the  Senate^  that  they  refolved,  Bartolomeo 
Coligni  (their  General)  fhould  fall  upon  the  Dominion  of  the  Florentines   and  to  that 
purpofe  their  Army  being  drawn  together  with  all  pofTible  fpeed,  ahd  Hercules  da 
Efli  being  fent  by  Borfo^  Duke  of  Ferrara,  joined  himfelf  with  them.    Their  firft  En- 
terprize  was  upon  the  Town  of  Doadola,  which  ( the  Florentines  being  in  no  order ) 
The  Floren-  they  burned,  and  did  fome  mifchief  in  the  Country  about  it.    But  the  Florentines 
vnes  invaded  (as  foon  as  Piero  had  banifti'd  the  adverfe  Party)  had  enter'd  into  a  new  League  with 
by  the  r m-Qaleazzo  Duke  of  Milan^  and  ferrando  King  of  Naples  \  and  entertain'd  Federigo, 
liMt,         Count  of  Urbin,  for  their  General :  fo  that  being  fortified  by  fuch  Frien 's,  they  did 
not  much  value  their  Enemies.   For  ferrando  fent  his  Son  Alfonfo,  and  Galeazzo 
came  in  Perfon  (both  of  them  with  confiderable  Forces)  to  their  Relief  j  and  all  of 
them  together  made  a  Head  at  C^?^r<zr^r^7,  a  Caftle  belonging  to  the  Florentines,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Alps  which  defcend  out  of  Tufcany  into  Romagna.    In  the  mean  time, 
the  Enemy  was  retir'd  towards  Imola  ^  fo  that  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cuftom  of  thofe  Times,  there  happen'd  feveral  light  Skirmiflies,  but  no  be- 
fieging  nor  ftorming  of  Towns,  nor  no  provocation  to  a  Battle  on  either  fide,  both 
Parties  keeping  their  Tents,  and  flaring  one  upon  another,  with  extraordinary  Cow- 
ardice.   This  manner  of  proceeding  was  not  at  all  pleafing  to  the  Florentines,  who 
found  themfelves  engaged  in  a  War,  which  was  like  to  be  eipenfive,  and  no  Profit 
to  be  expected :  infomuch,  that  the  Magiftrates  complain'd  of  it  to  thofe  Citizens 
•:    i    .    which  they  had  deputed  as  CommilTaries  for  that  Expedition  5  who  reply'd,  that  G<2- 
feazzowzs  wholly  in  the  fault  j  and  that  having  more  Authority  than  Experience,  he 
knew  not  how  to  make  any  advantageous  Refolution  ;  nor  would  he  believe  them 
which  were  able  to  inftrUd  him,  and  that  therefore  it  was  impolfible  (whilft  he  was 
in  the  Army  )  that  any  great  Aftion  fhould  be  atchieved.   Hereupon  the  Florentines 
addrefs'd  themfelves  to  the  Duke,  and  let  him  know, 

•  That  he  had  done  a  great  Honour  ( and  it  had  been  much  for  their  Advantage )  in  com- 
ing perfonaUy  to  their  Afjiftance  j  for  his  very  Name  and  Reputation  had  made  their  Ene- 
mies retire :  Neverthelejs^  they  could  not  but  prefer  his  Safety,  and  the  good  of  bis  State, 
before  their  own-^  becaufe  whilft  he  was  fafe,  they  could  not  be  capable  of  Fear and  if 
lofty  they  Jhould  be  incapable  of  Comfort.  They  could  not  therefore  dif  charge  themfelves, 
nor  exprefs  the  Refpeii  they  had  for  him  better,  than  by  remembring  him,  that  (be fides 
the  Danger  where  he  was)  it  coitld  not  be  fe cure  for  him  to  be  any  longer  at  that  diftance 
from  Milan  ;  for  being  but  young  in  the  Government^  and  his  Enetnies  powerful  and  in- 
duftrioM ;  who  knew  what  Mifchief  they  might  meditate  ?  and  hoxo  eafily  execute  it  when 
they  had  done  ?  So  that  they  made  it  their  requeft  to  him,  for  the  fafety  of  his  own  Perfon^ 
and  the  prefervation  of  his  State,  that  he  would  leave  only  part  of  his  Forces  with  them^ 
and  return  himfelf  with  the  rejf. 

Galeazzo  was  as  well  pleafed  with  their  Counfel,  as  they  were  to  give  it  j  'and 
without  more  ado  returned  from  whence  he  came.   The  Florentine  Generals  (  being 
rid  of  thii  Incumbrancej  and  that  it  might  appear  to  the  World  who  was  the  Impedi- 
ment 
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znent  before)  advanced  againft  the  Enemy,  fo  that  they  came  prefently  to  a  Battle, 
which  continued  half  a  Day  without  any  difadvantage ;  for  there  was  not  one  Man 
kilVd,  a  few  Horfe  hurt,  and  but  a  few  Men  taken  Prifoners.  When  Winter  was  come, 
and  the  time  that  their  Armies  were  accuftom'd  to  go  into  Qiiarters,  Bartolomeo  re- 
treated towards  Ravenna  ^  the  Florentines  into  Tufcany  j  and  the  Forces  of  the  King 
and  the  Duke  into  their  feveral  Countries :  but  finding  no  Tumult  nor  Commotion 
in  Florence.,  as  they  were  promifed  by  the  Rebels  \  and  the  Soldiers  which  were  hired 
not  being  pundhially  paid,  the  Venetians  thought  fit  to  treat,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  a 
Peace  was  concluded  :  this  Peace  having  depriv'd  the  Rebels  ot  all  hopes,  they  divided,    peace  be- 
and  went  to  feveral  Parts.    Diotijalvi  went  to  Ferrara^  where  he  was  entertain'd  and  tween  the  Fitt- 
reliev'd  by  the  Marquefs  Borfo :  Nicolo  Soderini  remov'd  to  Ravenna.,  where  he  liv'd  ^V^''^"!*  "."^ 
long  with  a  fniall  Penfion  from  the  Venetians,  arid  at  laft  died :  this  Wcolo  was  ac- 
counted  a  jufl:  and  couragious  Man,  but  flow  and  irrefolute  ^  which  was  the  caufe  that 
he  flipp'd  an  opportunity  when  he  was  Gonfaloniere,  that  he  could  never  afterwards 
retrieve.   Grown  infolent  upon  their  fuccefs,  thofe  of  the  Florentines  who  were  in 
Power  (as  if  they  fanfied  they  had  not  prevaiFd,  unlefs  their  Cruelty  did  teftify  it) 
plagu'd  and  tormented  not  only  their  Enemies,  but  whoever  elfe  they  thought  good  to 
fufpeclj  and  obtain'd  of  Bardo  Altovili  to  diveft  feveral  Citizens  of  their  Honours,  and 
that  others  ftiould  be  banifh'd  ;  which  was  fo  great  a  ftrengthening  to  that  Party,  and 
depreflion  to  the  other,  that  they  exercis'd  the  Power  which  they  had  ufurped,  as  if 
God  and  Fortune  had  given  them  that  City  for  a  Prey. 

Thefe  Practices  f  iero  underftood  not  5  and  if  he  had,  his  Illnefs  would  not  have 
permitted  him  to  redrefs  them :  for  he  was  fb  ftiff,  and  contracted  with  the  Gout,  he 
had  the  ufe  of  nothing  but  his  Tongue,  with  which  he  could  only  admoniih  and  ad- 
vifethem  to  live  civilly,  and  enjoy  their  Country  in  Peace,  and  not  be  acceflary  to  its 
IDcftrudion.    To  pleafe  and  entertain  the  People,  he  reiolv'd  to  celebrate  the  Marri- 
age 01  his  Son  Lorenzo.,  to  whom  he  had  contracted  Claricia^  a  Daughter  of  the  Houfe 
otVfJif:a',  which  Wedding  was  performtd  with  a  Pomp  and  Magnificence  anfwerable 
to  the  Perfons  by  whom,  and  for  whom  it  was  made :  Several  days  were  fpent  in 
Balls,  in  Bai  quets,  and  Shows  j  and  to  demonftrate  the  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  of  the 
Medici,  two  Martial  Spedacles  were  exhibited ;  one  reprefenting  Horfe  and  Men  char- 
ging as  in  a  Fielci- Fight  ^  the  other,  the  Siege  and  Expugnation  of  a  Townj  both  of 
them  contrived  and  difcharg'd  with  the  greateft  Glory  and  Gallantry  imaginable, 
Whilfl:  Affairs  were  in  this  pofture  in  Florence^  all  Italy  was  at  Peace  but  under  great 
Apprehenfions  of  the  Turk,  who  advancing  in  his  Defigns,  had  taken  Negropont,  to 
the  great  fcandal  and  detriment  of  all  Chriftendom.  Borgo,  Marquefs  oiFerrara,  died 
about  this  time,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Hercules.    Gifmondo  da  Rimini  di- 
ed (a  perpetual  Enemy  to  the  Church)  and  left  the  Dominion  to  his  Son  Roberto,  who 
was  reckon'd  afterwards  among  the  befl:  Commanders  of  that  Age.    Pope  Paul  died 
likewife,  in  whofe  place  was  created  likewife  Sextus,  called  firft  Francefco  da  Savonay 
a  Perfon  of  mean  or  rather  bafe  Extraction,  but  for  his  Courage  made  General  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Francis  ^  and  after  that.  Cardinal :  This  Pope  was  the  firft  which  fhew'd 
to  the  World  what  the  Papacy  could  do-,  and  that  many  things  calledErrors  before,might 
not  only  be  excufed,  but  hid  and  obteCted  by  the  Papal  Authority.   He  had  in  his 
Family  two  Perfons  ( Piero  and  Girolamo  )  who  (  as  was  generally  believed  )  were  his 
Natural  Sons,  tho'  they  pafled  under  more  fpecious  and  honourable  Appellations.  Vie- 
TO  being  a  Fryar,  was  by  degrees  promoted  to  the  Cardinalfhip,  with  the  Title  of  San 
Sefw.   To  Girolamo  he  gave  the  Government  oiFurli,  which  he  had  taken  by  violence 
from  Antonio  Ordelaffi,  whofe  Predeceffors  had  a  long  time  been  Princes  of  that  City  , 
This  fecular  and  ambitious  way  of  proceeding,  procured  his  Holinefs  great  Eftima- 
tion  among  the  Princes  of  Italy  -,  infomuch  as  all  of  them  defiring  his  Friendfhip,  the 
Duke  of gave  to  Girolamo,  his  Natural  Daughter  Catharine  m  Marriage  5  and  in 
Dower  with  her,  he  gave  him  the  City  of  Imola.,  which  by  the  like  violence  he  had  ta- 
ken from  Taddeo  AlidoJJi.   Betwixt  this  Duke  and  Ferrando  the  King,  a  new  Alliance 
was  contracted :  for  Elizabeth,  the  Daughter  of  Alfonfo  (the  King's  eldeft  Son)  was  mar- 
ried to  Giovan  Galeazzo,  eldeft  Son  to  the  Duke.   In  the  mean  time  Italy  was  full  of 
Tranquillity  ^  no  Care  inaimbent  upon  thofe  Princes,  but  to  pay  their  RefpeCts  one  to 
the  other,  and  by  mutual  Matches,  new  Obligations  and  Leagues,  to  fortifie  and  fe- 
cure  one  another.   Yet  in  the  midft  of  this  Peace,  Florence  was  not  without  its  Convul- 
fions-,  the  ambition  and  diffention  of  the  Citizens  diftraCting  their  Aflfeirs:  and  Fiero 
being  interrupted  by  his  own  Diftempers,  could  not  apply  any  Remedy  to  theirs. 
However,  to  difcharge  his  Confcience,  endeavour  what  he  was  able,  and  try  whe- 
ther he  could  fhame  them  into  a  Reformation,  he  called  them  all  to  his  Houfe,  and 
ialuted  them  in  this  manner : 
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Piero's  Speech    /  never  imagined  the  time  could  come  in  which  the  Carnage  of  my  Friends  Jhould  have 
to  the  Floten-  ^^^^      inclinable  to  my  Enemies  j  or  the  confequences  of  my  ViQory^  have  made  me  wijh 
I  had  been  beaten.   I  thought  my  Party  had  conftfted  of  Men  whofe  Appetites  might  have 
been  bounded  and  circumjcribed^  and  juch  as  would  have  been  fatisfied  to  have  lived  quu- 
etly  and  honourably  in  their  own  Country^  efpeciaUy  after  their  Enemies  were  expelled. 
But  I  find  now^  1  was  mifiaken    ignorant  of  the  natural  Ambition  of  the  Worlds  and  more 
particularly  yours.    It  is  not  enough  ( it  feems)  for  you  to  be  Chief  and  Principal  m  fo  illu- 
flrious  a  City^  and  (tho  but  a  few)  to  have  the  honours^  and  Offices,  and  Emoluments, 
with  which  heretofore  a  much  greater  number  was  fatisfied.  It  is  not  enough,  to  have  the 
lEorfitures  andConffcations  of  your  Enemies  divided  among  you  j  it  it  not  enough  that  (ex- 
empting yourf elves)  you  load  and  opprefs  the  reft  with  Taxes,  and  appropriate  them  tty 
your  own  private  ufes  when  they  come  in,  but  you  mufi  abufe  and  ajfli[i  your  Neighbours 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  Injury :  you  rob  them  of  their  Eftates  you  fell  them  fujlice  j 
you  abhor  the  Laws  you  opprefs  the  Peaceable,  and  exalt  the  Infolent.    I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  fuch  Examples  of  Rapine  and  Violence  in  all  Italy,  at  I  find  in  this  City. 
Has  this  City  given  us  the  Authority  to  fubvert  it  ?  Has  it  given  us  Preheminence  tode- 
firoy  it  ?  Has  it  honour  d  us  to  affliii  it  f"  I  do  profefs  by  the  Faith  of  an  honefl  Man,  and 
declare  here  publickly  to  you  aU,  that  if  you  perfiji  in  thefe  Courfes,  and  force  me  to  re- 
pent of  my  Viilory,  I  will  order  things  fo,  that  you  fhall  have  but  little  comfort  in  abu- 
fmg  it. 

The  Citizens  reply'd  modeftly  at  that  time,  but  not  a  jot  of  Reformation  where- 
upon Piero  fent  privately  to  Agnolo  Acciaivoli  to  meet  him  at  Cafaggiolo,  where  they 
had  long  difcourfe  about  the  Condition  of  the  City ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  but  if  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  recalled  his  Enemies  to  have  reftrained  the  Exorbitances  of 
his  Friends :  But  Death  would  not  fuffer  it    for  after  great  Conflidts  both  in  his  Body 
nm  ie  Me-  and  Mind,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  Age,  he  died.   His  Vertue  and  his  Bounty  could 
did  dies.      jjq^  |jg  perfeftly  confpicuous  to  his  Country,  being  eclipfed  by  his  Father,  who  died 
not  long  before  him;  and  thefe  few  years  he  furvived,  were  wholly  taken  up  either 
by  his  own  Sicknefs,  or  the  dilfention  of  his  Friends.    He  was  interred  in  the  Templa 
oi  San.  Lorenzo,  near  his  Father  i  and  his  Exequies  performed  with  a  Pomp  propor- 
tionable to  his  Quality  and  Deferts.   He  left  behind  him  two  Sons,  Lorenzo  and  Gui- 
liano,  pregnant  and  hopeful  enough  of  themfelves,  but  the  tendernefs  of  their  Age  was 
that  which  made  every  body  apprehenfive.    Among  (or  rather  above)  the  principal 
of  that  Government,  was  Thomajo  Soderini,  whofe  Prudence  and  Authority  was  not 
only  eminent  in  Florence,  but  in  the  Courts  of  all  the  Princes  of  Italy.  After  the  death 
Tomafo  So-  of  Piero,  Tomafo  had  the  refped  of  the  whole  City,  moft  of  the  Citizens  flocking  to 
ierini  in  great  his  Houfe,  as  their  Chief ;  and  many  Princes  directed  their  Correfpondencies  to  him  : 
^the^Floren^  But  he  being  wife,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  Fortune,  and  the  Fortunes  of  his  Family, 
met,  declines  refufed  their  Correfpondence,  received  none  of  their  Letters,  and  let  the  Citizens  know, 
it  difcrcetly.  it  was  not  upon  him,  but  the  Medici,  they  were  oblig'd  to  attend :  and  that  his  Aftions 
might  quadrate  with  his  Exhortations,  having  called  all  the  chief  Families  together  in 
the  Convent  of  S.  Antonio,  he  brought  in  Lorenzo  and  Guiliano  de  Medici  amongft 
them ;  where,  after  a  long  and  folid  Difcourfe  about  the  Condition  of  that  City,  Italy^ 
and  the  feveral  Principalities  within  it ;  he  concluded,  that  if  ever  they  would  live 
happily  and  in  peace,  fecure  againft  foreign  Invafion,  and  DifTention  at  home,  it  was 
neceifary  to  continue  their  obfervance  to  the  Family  of  the  Medici,  and  to  give  thofe 
young  Gentlemen  the  Authority  of  their  Predeceflbjs    for  Men  are  not  troubled  at 
the  promotion  of  Ancient  Families ;  but  Upflarts,  as  they  are  fuddenly  advanced,  are 
fuddenly  forfaken :  and  it  has  been  always  found  more  eafie  to  preferve  a  Family 
in  power  (where  time  has  worn  out  his  Enemies)  than  to  raife  a  new  one  which  will 
unavoidably  be  fubjedt  to  new  Emulations.    After  Tomafo  had  fpoke,  Lorenzo  began, 
and  ( tho'  but  young)  delivered  himfelfwith  fo  much  gravity  and  compofednefs,  that 
he  gave  them  great  hopes  of  his  future  Abilities ;  and  before  they  parted,  both  of  them 
were  perfedtly  adopted.    Not  long  after,  they  were  inftalled  in  the  Dignities  6f  their 
torfB^o  and  Father  ;  entertain'd  as  Princes  of  the  Government;  and  Tomafo  appointed  their  chief 
^eS^made  Minifter :  by  which  means  they  liv'd  quietly,  for  a  while,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Princes  ot  the  without  the  leaft  profped  or  apprehenfion  of  Troubles  •,  but  on  a  fudden,  a  new  Tumult 
City.         unexpededly  aro^  to  difturb  them,  and  give  them  a  hint  of  their  following  Miferies. 

Among  the  Families  which  fuffer'd  with  LucaPitti,  and  his  Party,  was  the  Family 
of  the  Nardi :  Salveftro,  and  his  Brothers  (the  chief  of  that  Houfe)  were  firft  banifhed, 
and  then  ( upon  the  War  with  Bartolomeo  Coglione )  proclaimed  Rebels.  Among  the 
Brothers,  there  was  one  of  them  call'd  Bernardo,  a  brisk  and  courageous  Youth,  who 
(not  being  able  to  fubfift  abroad  by  reafon  of  his  Poverty,  and  having  no  hopes  of  re- 
turning by  reafon  of  the  Peace )  rofolv'd  to  attempt  fomething  that  might  be  an  occafion 

of 
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of  reviving  the  War  :  a  flight  and  inconfiderable  beginning,  producing  great  EfFedts 
many  times,  becaufe  People  are  generally  more  prone  to  alfifl:  and  improve  a  Com- 
motion, than  to  contrive  and  begin  it.  Bernardo  had  good  acquaintance  in  ?rato,  and 
in  the  Country  about  Pijioiay  but  more  efpecially  with  the  Falandre^  which  (tho'  a 
Country  Family)  was  numerous,  and  brought  up,  like  the  refl  of  the  Fiftolefi,  in  Anns 
and  in  Blood.  He  knew  they  were  highly  difcontented,  as  having  been  ill  ufed  in  the 
time  of  the  "Wars  by  the  Magiftrates  in  Florence :  he  knew  likewife  the  difgulls  of  tlic 
Tratifi-^  the  pride  and  rapacity  of  their  Government,  and  fomebody  had  told  him  hov\^ 
ready  they  were  for  any  pradtice  againft  the  State :  fothat  from  all  thefe  Circumftan- 
ces  he  conceiv'd  hopes  (by  debauching  of  Prat 0)  of  kindling  fuch  a  Fire  in  Tufcany^  as  ' 
by  fupplying  it  by  Fewel,  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  extinguifli :  he  communicated 
his  defign  with  Diotifalvi,  and  inquir'd  of  him,  in  caCeFrato  ftiould  be  furprized,  what 
affiftance  he  could  procure  him  from  the  Princes  oi Italy.  Dioti/aivi  looked  upon  the 
Bufinefs  as  defperate  and  almofl:  impoflible;  however,  feeing  the  part  he  was  to  bear 
in  it,  was  fecure  enough-,  and  that  the  Experiment  was  to  be  made  at  another  Man  s 
cofl: ;  he  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and  promifed  him  alfiftance  from  Bologna  and  Ferra- 
ra^  if  he  could  but  fecure  the  Town  for  a  Fortnight.  Bernardo  (tickled  with  his  Promi- 
fes,  and  perfuading  himfelf  his  Succefs  would  be  good)  convey'd  himfelf  privately  to 
Trato^  and  imparting  his  defigns  to  fome  Perfons,  he  found  them  readily  difpofed  : 
The  fame  compliance  and  alacrity  he  found  in  the  Falandre  j  and  having  agreed  with 
them  both  of  the  Time  and  the  Place,  he  fent  the  News  immediately  to  Dwtifalvi.  The 
Votefta  or  Governor  oiFrato  at  that  time  was  Cefare  Fretucci  \  who  being  put  in  by 
them,  preferv'd  it  for  the  Florentines.  The  Governours  of  fuch  Towns  had  a  cuftom 
to  keep  the  Keys  of  the  Caftle  themfelves  j  yet  (efpecially  where  there  was  no  Jealou- 
fy)  if  any  of  the  Town  defir'd  to  go  in  or  out  in  the  Night,  they  were  fo  civil  as  to 
fuffer  them.  Bernardo  underflanding  the  Cuftom,  came  himfelf,  and  the  Falandre  with 
about  a  hundred  armed  Men,  and  lay  clofe  near  the  Gate  which  goes  towards  Fijloia, 
whilft  thofe  in  the  Town,  who  were  privy  to  the  Confpiracy,  armed  likewife,  and  fent  a  Confpira- 
one  of  their  nflmber  to  the  Governor  to  beg  the  favour  of  the  Keys,  pretending  there  was  cy  of  the  A'ar- 
a  Citizen  which  defir'd  to  enter.  The  Governor  fufpeCting  nothing,  fent  one  of  theSer- 
vants  with  the  Keys,  who  being  gone  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  Palace,  was  knock'd 
down,  his  Charge  taken  from  him  and  the  Gate  being  opened,  Bernardo  and  his  Party 
were  let  it.  Having  enter'd,  and  difcourfed  a  little  while  with  their  Friends  in  the 
Town,  they  divided  into  two  Bodies  j  one  of  them  under  the  condud:  of  Salveftro^  a 
Vratefe,  furprized  the  Caftle  ^  the  other  commanded  by  Bernardo^  poffefs'd  themfelves  ® 
of  the  Palace,  took  the  Governour  and  his  whole  Family  Prifoners,  and  committed  them 
to  the  cuftody  of  fome  of  his  Men :  which  done,  they  fet  up  a  great  cry  for  Liberty  in 
the  Streets,  and  upon  it  many  of  the  People  reforted  to  the  Market-place.  It  being 
now  day,  and  the  Magiftrates  informed  that  the  Caftle  and  Palace  were  furpriz'd,  and 
the  Governour  and  all  his  Family  in  Prifon,  they  could  not  imagine  from  whence  this 
Accident  fhould  proceed.  The  Eight  (who  in  that  City  were  fupream  )  met  together 
in  the  Palace  to  confult  what  was  to  be  done.  But  Bernardo  and  his  Accomplices, 
having  run  fome  time  about  the  Streets,  and  found  few  or  no  body  come  in  5  upon  In- 
formation that  the  Eight  were  affembled,  they  went  diredlly  to  them,  and  Bernardo 
took  occafion  to  let  them  know,  that  their  defign  was  only  to  deliver  their  Town 
from  Servitude  and  that  if  they  would  take  Arms  and  join  with  them  in  it,  they 
would  create  immortal  Honour  to  themfelves,  perpetual  Peace  to  the  People  •,  then 
he  remembred  them  of  their  ancient  Liberty,  and  compared  it  with  their  prefent 
Condition  and  promifed  them  fuch  Affiftance  in  a  few  days,  as  the  Florentines 
fhould  not  be  able  to  contend  withal :  befides,  he  affured  them  he  had  Intelligence  in 
Florence,  and  they  would  fhow  themfelves  as  foon  as  they  underftood  their  Succefs  in 
this  Town.  But  the  Eight  were  not  to  be  moved  with  bare  Words,  and  anfwer'd,  that  - 
they  knew  not  whether  Florence  was  in  Liberty  or  Bondage,  nor  did  it  belong  to  them 
to  inquire  j  this  they  knew,  that  for  their  parts  they  deflred  no  farther  Liberty,  than  to 
continue  under  the  fame  Magiftrates,  which  had  then  the  Government  oiFlorence,  from 
whofe  hands  they  had  never  received  any  Injury  that  might  provoke  them  to  take 
Arms  againft  them :  they  admonifh'd  him  therefore  to  releafe  the  Governour,  leave  the 
Town  as  he  found  it,  and  withdraw  in  time  from  an  Enterprize  which  he  had  raflily 
begun.  But  Bernardo  was  not  to  be  difcourag'd  fo  eafily  •,  for  feeing  Intreaties  and 
fair  Means  had  no  better  Succefs,  he  refolv'd  to  try  how  far  terror  would  work  j  and 
as  a  tafte  of  what  was  to  be  expedted,  concluded  to  put  the  Governour  to  Death  j  having^ 
caufed  him  to  be  haled  out  of  Prifon,  he  gave  orders  he  Ihould  be  hang'd  out  of  one  of  # 
the  Windows  in  the  Palace:  Fetrucci  was  brought  almoft  to  the  Window  with  a  Rope 
about  his  Neck,  when  he  fpied  Bernardo  attending  to  fee  him  Executed,  and  turning  to 
him,  he  faid :  Bernardo, 
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Bernardo,  you  think  by  cutting  me  off^  to  make  the  Vrateii  follow  you  hr  the  EffeS 
will  be  quite  contrary.  The  Veneration  they  bear  to  the  Governors  which  are  fent  hither 
from  Florence,  w  fo  great,  it  will  incenfe  them  to  fee  me  defiroyd^  and  your  Cruelty  to 
me,  will  turn  to  your  Ruin  ^  fo  that  "tts  my  Life,  not  my  Death^  muft  do  your  Bufinefs  j 
if  I  command  them  what  you  think  fit  to  direct,  they  will  obey  me  before  you,  and  I  follow- 
ing your  Deri^fion,  your  Defign  will  he  fulfilled. 

Bernardo  (who  was  no  Conjurer)  thought  his  Counfel  was  good,  and  therefore  order- 
ed him  (out  ot  a  back  Window  which  look'd  into  the  Market-place)  to  require  the  O- 
bedience  of  the  People,  which  as  foon  as  he  had  done,  he  was  carried  back  from  whence 
he  came.  The  weaknefs  of  the  Confpirators  was  by  this  time  difcover'd  •,  and  feveral 
of  the  Inhabitants  were  got  together,  and  Giorgio  Ginori  (a  Knight  of  Rhodes)  among 
the  reft.  This  Giorgio  being  the  firft  who  took  Arms,  advanced  z^zm^Bernardo,  who 
was  riding  up  and  down  the  Streets,  fometimes  perfuading,  and  fometimes  threatning 
the  City.  Having  found  him,  and  charged  him  with  a  confiderable  number  that  fol- 
|j  ed'^'^nd  lowed,  Bernardo  was  wounded  and  taken  Prifoner,  after  which  it  was  not  hard  to  re- 

taS^  *°    ^^^^^       Governour,  and  over-power  the  reft  5  for  being  but  few,  and  divided  into 
feveral  Parties,  tbey  were  moft  of  them  either  taken  or  killed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  News  oi  this  Accident  arrived  at  Florence,  and  was  reprefen- 
ted  much  greater  than  the  Truth.  The  firft  Report  was,  that  Frato  was  furpriz  d  ; 
the  Governor  and  his  whole  Family  flain ;  the  Town  full  of  the  Enemy's  Forces ;  Pi- 
ftoia  in  Arms^  and  feveral  Citizens  of  that  City  engaged  in  the  Plot :  lo  that  of  a 
fudden  the  Palace  was  full  of  Citizens,  expeding  Orders  from  iheSenate  for  what  was 
to  be  done.  There  was  in  Florence  at  that  time  an  eminent  Captain  called  Roberto  San 
Severino  \  it  was  refolv'd  to  fend  what  Forces  they  could  get  together  of  a  fudden,  un- 
der his  Command,  towards  Pr^ff^  that  hefhould  advance  as  near  it  as  he  could,  give 
them  particular  notice  of  all  PafTages,  and  a£t  as  he  in  his  difcr^  tion  fhould  fee  occa- 
fion.  Roberto  W71S  prefently  difpatch'd,  and  inarched  with  his  Party  as  far  as  the  Ca- 
ftello  di  Campi^  when  he  was  met  by  a  MefTenger  from  Fetrucci  with  the  News  that 
Bernardo  was  taken,  his  Party  defeated,  and  all  things  in  quiet ;  fo  that  he  marched 
back  again  toF/orence,  and  not  long  after  Bernardo  was  brought  thither  to  be  exami- 
ned by  the  Magiftrates.  Being  queftion'd  upon  feveral  things,  and  particularly  what 
induc'd  him  to  that  Enterprize,  he  reply 'd,  that  choofing  rather  to  die  in  Florence,  than 
to  live  any  longer  in  Exile,  he  determin'd  to  do  fomething  which  might  make  him 
memorable  when  he  was  dead.  This  Tumult  being  compofed  almoft  as  foon  as  begun, 
the  Citizens  began  to  return  to  their  old  way  of  Security,  thinking  (without  any  regard 
or  confideration  )  to  enjoy  the  Profits  of  a  Government  which  they  had  fo  lately  re- 
eftabliftiM  and  confirmed  s  from  whence  all  thofe  Inconveniences  enfued,  which  are 
too  often  the  Followers  of  Peace  ^  the  Youth  being  more  vain  and  extravagant  than 
formerly,  fquandred  away  vaft  Sums  in  Cloaths  and  Treats,  and  all  manner  of  Luxu- 
ry 5  and  having  nothing  to  do,  fpent  their  whole  time  and  Eftates  among  Dancing- 
Mafters  and  Women :  their  whole  ftudy  and  ambition  was  to  be  thought  glorious  ia 
their  Habit,  and  fmart  and  poinant  in  their  Difcourfe ;  for  he  that  could  retort  or  bite 
the  moft  readily,  was  thought  the  greateft  Wit,  and  had  the  greateft  applaufe  :  and 
The  Duke  yet  thefe  Effeminacies  were  much  encreas'd,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who 

of  MiUn  in  with  his  Lady  and  the  whole  Court  was  come  to  Florence  (to  fulfil  a  pretended  Vow) 

tlorme.  where  he  was  entertain  d  with  Magnificence  fuitable  to  his  Quality,  and  the  Alliance 
betwixt  them.  Then  was  the  firft  time  it  ever  was  feen  in  that  City,  that  in  Lent, 
when  all  Flefh  was  forbidden  by  the  Church,  it  was  eaten  publickly,  without  Difpenfa- 
tion,  or  refped  to  the  Laws  of  God  or  of  Men.  Among  the  reft  of  the  Shows  which 
were  made  to  entertain  him,  the  Holy  Ghoft's  defcending  upon  the  Apoftles  being  re- 
prefented  and  expofed  in  the  Church  d\  S.  Spirito,  fo  many  Candles  were  ufed  in  the 
Solemnity  that  fome  of  them  took  fire,  and  burnt  the  Church  to  the  ground,  which  was 
look'd  upon  as  a  Judgment  and  a  manifeft  Exprefllon  of  God's  Anger  towards  us ;  if 
then  the  Duke  found  the  City  Florence  full  ofnicenefs  and  delicacy,  and  exorbitance 
in  their  Manners,  he  left  them  much  worfe  when  he  went  away  ;  fo  that  the  foberer 
fort  of  the  Citizens  thought  it  neceffary  for  fumptuary  Laws  and  Edidts  of  Reftraint 
for  the  regulation  of  Expences  in  Cloaths,  Funerals,  and  Feaftings,  to  confine  them 
within  the  compafs  of  Frugality  and  Difcretion. 
Tumults  in  midft  of  this  Peace,  there  happen'd  a  new  and  unexpcfted  Tumult  in  Tufcany, 

Volterra.  about  this  Town  of  Volterra,  it  was  the  fortune  of  fome  of  thofe  Citizens  to  find  a  Mine 
of  Allom  ;  who  knowing  the  ufefulnefs  of  it,  and  the  advantage  which  might  accrue, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  fupplied  with  Monies,  and  juftified  by  better  Authority, 
they  applied  themfelves  to  fome  of  theconfiderable  C{t\zGX\s  olFlorencc,  and  made  them 
Sharers  in  the  Profits.  The  bufinefs  at  firft  (as  all  things  of  that  nature  are)  vyas  lit- 
tle 
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tie  regarded  by  the  Volterransy  but  after,  when  they  grew  fenfible  of  their  Gains,  they 
ftrove  too  late,  to  do  what  at  firft  might  have  been  eafily  prevented.  They  began  to 
examine  and  argue  it  in  the  Councils,  alledging  there  was  no  reafon  a  Commodity  found 
in  the  publick  Lands,  Ihould  be  converted  to  particular  ufe:  hereupon  Ambafladors 
were  fent  toflorence,  and  the  caufe  referr'd  to  a  Committee  of  Citizens,  who,  being 
either  bribed,  or  convinced,  reported,  that  the  defires  of  the  VeQ\)\eoi  V oil  err  a  were  (in 
their  judgment)  unjuft.  That  they  could  not  find  any  reafon  why  the  Defendants 
fliould  be  deprived  of  what  by  their  own  Labour  and  Induftry  they  had  acquired  •,  and 
that  therefore  the  Mine  was  in  all  equity  to  be  continued  to  them  :  tho'  if  they  pleafed 
they  might  command  them  to  pay  an  annual  Sum  of  Money,  as  a  Fee  and  Acknow- 
ledgement of  their  Superiority.    This  being  reported,  it  rather  increased  than  lelTen'd 
the  Mutiny  of  the  Volterrans-^  nothing  was  difcours'd  of  in  the  whole  City,  but  this 
Affair :  the  People  prefs'd  hard  for  what  they  thought  themfelves  robb'd  of :  The  Par- 
tizans  were  as  zealous  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  and  upon  reference  to  the  Floren- 
tines it  was  confirmed  to  them  j  To  that  in  a  difpute,  there  was  one  eminent  Citizen  call'd 
Ficorino  flain,  and  after  him  feveral  more  of  his  Party,  and  their  Houfes  plunder'd  and 
burn'd :  In  the  heat  of  their  Rage,  they  had  much  ado  to  forbear  the  fame  Violence  to 
the  Florentine  Magiftrates  j  the  fiercenefs  of  their  Fury  being  over,  they  fent  Ambafla- 
dorsto  Florence  to'reprefent  to  that  Senate^  that  if  they  would  prefer  ve  to  them  their 
old  Privileges,  they  would  continue  their  fubjedion,  and  maintain  the  City  in  its  an- 
cient dependance.   But  there  was  great  Argument  about  the  anfwer  :  Tomafo  Sode- 
rini  was  of  opinion  the  Volterrans  were  to  be  received  upon  any  Terms,  as  thinking  it 
dangerous  at  that  time  to  kindle  a  fire  fo  near  their  own  Houfes :  for  he  was  fearful  of 
the  difafFedion  of  the  Pope  and  the  Power  of  the  King  5  nor  durii:  he  depend  upon  the 
Amity  either  of  the  Duke  or  the  Venetian^  as  not  being  certam  of  tlvj  Courage  of  the 
one,  or  the  Fidelity  of  the  other;  harping  ftill  upon  au  old  Adage,  ihat  a  lean  Peace 
zjooj  better  than  ajat  Vitlory.  Lorenzo^  on  the  other  fide,  thinking  this  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  demonflrate  his  Wifdom,  and  his  Magnanimity  together,  and  the  rather  be- 
caufe  encourag'd  by  fuch  as  envy" dTomafo^  he  declared  againft  the  Tumult,  refolv'dto 
punifli  them  by  force,  and  affirmed,  that  if  thefe  were  not  corre6ted  in  terrorem^  upon 
the  leafl  trivial  and  impertinent  Occafion,  the  reft  of  the  Territories  would  do  the  fame, 
without  any  fear  or  reverence  in  the  World.    The  refult  of  all  being,  that  they  fhouid 
be  correfted^  anfwer  wasreturn'd  to  the  AmbafTadors,  that  iks^Yolterrans  were  not  to 
eiped  the  continuation  of  their  Privileges,  having  broken  them  themfelves,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  either  to  fubmit  to  the  Senate  without  any  Capitulation,  or  to  ex- 
pedt  the  Confequences  of  War.    The  Volt  err  an  AmbafTador  being  returned  with  this  An- 
fwer, they  prepared  for  their  Defence,  fortified  their  Town,  and  fent  for  Supplies  to 
all  the  Princes  of  Italy  j  but  none  of  them  gave  them  any  encouragement,  but  the 
Siennefi,  and  the  Governour  of  Piombino. 

The  Florentine^  on  the  other  fide,  placing  much  of  their  Succefs  in  their  fpeed,  dif- 
patch'd  away  10000  Foot  and  2000  Horfe,  under  the  command  of  Federigo  Lord  of  Ur- 
bin,  who  falling  upon  the  Country  of  Volterra,  did  eafily  fubdue  it  ^  after  which  he  fat 
down  before  the  City,  but  that  ftanding  high,  and  the  Hill  being  fteep,  it  was  not  to 
be  afTaulted  but  on  that  fide  where  the  Church  of  S.  Aleffandro  flood.  The  Volterrans 
for  their  better  defence  had  hired  about  1000  Soldiers,  who  obferving  the  Florentines 
refolution  to  carry  it,  and  that  they  were  very  ftrong  in  their  Leaguer,  believing  it 
untenable,  they  began  to  be  remifs  and  carelefs  in  their  Duties  •,  but  in  any  thing  of 
mifchief  to  their  Mafters,  they  were  vigorous  enough :  fo  that  the  poor  Citizens  being 
afTaulted  without,  and  abufed  within,  began  to  encline  to  a  Peace  j  but  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  Conditions,  they  were  glad  to  throw  themfelves  inatttie  Arms  of  their  Ene- 
mies, who  having  caufed  them  to  open  the  Gates,  the  gr^eft  part  of  the  Army 
marched  in,  and  advancing  to  the  Palace  where  their  Priori  were  affembled,  they  com- 
manded them  to  return  to  their  Houfes  \  but  by  the  way  one  of  them  was  unluckily 
pillaged  and  reviled  by  a  Soldier,  and  from  that  Adion  ( the  difpofition  of  Mankind  VoUemt 
prompting  him  more  naturally  to  Mifchief  than  Good)  proceeded  the  deftrudion  ^^^^^I^^^^l^ 
that  City,  which  for  a  whole  day  together  was  robb'd,  and  rummag'd  by  the  Soldiers :         ^  ' 
neither  Women,  nor  Children,  nor  Churches,  nor  any  place  being  exempt  from  the  Ra- 
pacity as  well  of  their  Mercenaries,  as  Enemies.    The  News  of  this  Vidory  was  en- 
tertained in  Florence  with  extraordinary  Joy,  and  being  horenzo^s  own  Enterprize,  it 
turned  highly  to  his  Reputation :  and  one  of  his  moft  intimate  Friends  upbraided  To- 
tnafoSoderini  by  hisCounfelto  the  contrary  •,  what  think  you  now.  Sir  (faid  he  to  him) 
Volt  err  a  is  won  ?  To  whom  Tomafo  reply'd,  I  think  it  rather  lofl ;  for  had  you  recei- 
ved it  upon  Terms,  it  might  have  been  ferviceable,  and  contributed  to  the  fecurity 
of  this  City   but  being  fo  to  be  kept  by  force,  it  will  be  a  trouble  and  weaknefs  to 

X  you 
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you  in  time  of  War,  and  an  expence  and  inconvenience  in  time  of  Peace. 

In  thofeDays,  the  Pope  being  defirous  to  keep  the  Lands  of  the  Church  in  their  na- 
tural Obedience,  had  caufed  Spo/iro  to  be  facked,  which  Town  by  Inftigation  of  the 
Fadlions  within  it,  had  been  in  Rebellion-,  and  the  City  oiCafteUo  having  been  in  the 
fame  Contumacy,  was  afterwards  befieged.  In  that  Town  ISiicoli  ViteUi  was  Prince, 
who  retaining  a  great  Correfpondence  and  Friendftiip  with  Lorenzo  di  Medici^  had 
Supplies  fent  him  from  Florence  j  tho'  not  enough  to  defend  TiicoU^  yet  fufficient  to 
fow  the  Seeds  of  fuch  Enmity  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  Media,  as  produced  moft  per- 
nicious EfFefts.  Nor  had  it  been  long  before  they  had  difcoverM  themfelves,  had  not 
the  Death  of  Piero  Cardinal  di  S.  Sifio  intervened.  For  that  Cardinal  (having  travel- 
led thorow  all  Italy^  and  fpent  fome  time  both  at  Venice  and  Milan^  in  honour  (as  he 
pretended)  to  the  Marquefs  of  ferraras  Wedding)  had  fifted  the  Princes  to  fee  how  they 
flood  inclined  to  a  Difference  with  thsF/orentines :  but  being  return'd  to  Rom^  he  died, 
not  without  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  Venetians,  out  of  an  apprehenfion  of 
his  Power,  whenever  he  fliould  have  opportunity  to  exert  it  j  for  tho'  his  Humour 
and  Extradtion  were  mean,  and  his  Education  retir'd  in  a  Convent,  yet  upon 
his  promotion  to  the  Cardinalihip,  he  difcover'd  more  Pride  and  Ambition,  than  was 
becoming  not  only  a  Cardinal,  but  a  Pope.  For  he  had  the  vanity  to  make  a  Feafl 
at  Rome  which  coil  him  above  20000  F/orens,  and  would  have  been  thought  an  Extra- 
vagance in  the  greatefl  King  of  his  time.  Pope  Sixtus  having  loft  his  Minifier,  pro- 
ceeded more  coolly  in  his  Defigns-,  neverthelefs  the  Florentines^  the  Duke,  and  the  Ve- 
jtaJy  in  two  netians  entred  into  a  League :  Sixt^^  and  the  King  of  Nap/es  entred  into  another,  and 
Faftions.  jg^j.  ^qqjj^  foj.  feveral  other  Princes  to  come  in  if  they  pleafed.  By  this  means  all  Ita- 
ly was  divided  into  two  Fadions,  every  Day  producing  fomething  or  other  which  aug- 
mented the  Feuds  j  and  particularly  a  difpute  about  the  Ifle  of  Cyprm,  to  which  Fer- 
rando  pretended,  but  the  Venetian  had  got  the  pofTelfioni  upon  which  the  Pope  and 
Ferrando  confederated  more  flridly.  The  great  Captain  of  thofe  Times,  and  the  mofi; 
eminent  for  Condudt,  was  Federigo  Prince  ofUrbin,  who  had  ferved  under  the  Floren- 
tine a  long  time:  that  their  League  might  not  have  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  General, 
the  Pope  and  ferrando  refolved,  if  pofEble^  to  debauch  him  from  them,  and  to  that 
end  both  of  them  invited  him  to  Naples.  Federigo  obey'd,  with  great  aflonifhment 
and  difpleafure  to  the  Florentines,  concluding  he  would  run  the  fame  fate  which  Gia- 
copo  Piccinino  had  done  before  him  ^  but  they  were  utterly  miftaken ;  for  Federigo  re- 
turned with  great  Honour  from  Naples  and  Rome,  and  was  made  General  of  their 
League.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  and  the  King  were  not  idle,  but  ^lill  feeling  and 
tempting  the  Senates  of  Romagna  and  Sienna^  to  make  them  their  Friends,  and  enable 
themfelves  thereby  to  be  revenged  on  the  Florentines  ;  of  which  ths  Florentines  having 
advertifement,  they  provided  fuch  remedy  againft  their  Ambition,  as  would  con^ift 
with  their  Time  j  and  having  lofh  Federigo,  they  entertained  Roberto  da  Pimino  into 
their  Pay :  they  renew'd  their  Leagues  with  the  Citizens  of  Perugia^  and  the  Senate 
of  Faenza. 

The  Pope  and  the  King  pretended,  that  the  grounds  of  their  DiiTatisfadion  was,  for 
that  they  had  feduced  the  Venetians  from  their  League,  and  afTociated  with  them  them- 
felves 5  and  the  Pope  did  not  think  that  he  could  preferve  the  Honour  and  Reputation 
of  the  Church,  nor  Count  Girolamo  his  Sovereignty  in  Romagna,  whilft  the  Venetian  sind 
Florentine  were  united.  TheFlorentines  on  the  other  fide  feared,  that  they  did  not  de- 
fire  to  feparatethem  from  theVenetians  fo  much,  to  make  them  their  Friends,  as  to  ena- 
ble themfelves  more  eafily  to  injure  them  j  fo  that  for  two  Years  together,  Italy  remained 
under  thefe  Jealoufies,  diverfities  of  Humours,  before  any  Tumult  broke  out.  The 
Troubles  in  firft  wliich  happen'd  (sJpthat  was  no  great  one)  was  in  Tufcany.  Braccio  of  Perugia  (a 
tufcavj.  Perfon,  as  we  have  faiS^fore,  of  great  reputation  in  the  Wars)  left  two  Sons,  Oddo  and 
Carlo;  whilfl  the  laft  was  very  young,  his  Brother  was  flain  unhappily  in  a  Tumult  in 
the  Val  di  Lamona.  And  Carlo  (when  capable  for  his  Age)  was  preferr'd  by  the  Vene- 
tians to  a  Command  in  their  Army,  out  of  refpedt  to  the  memory  of  the  Father,  and 
the  hopefulnefs  of  the  Son.  The  time  of  his  Commiffion  expir'd  about  that  time,  and 
Carlo  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  renew'd  by  the  Senate ;  being  refolv'd  to  fee  whether  his 
own  Reputation,  or  his  Father's,  could  bring  him  back  again  to  Perugia.  To  which 
the  Venetians  readily  confented,  as  People  which  added  fomething  to  their  Empire  by 
every  Commotion.  Carlo  therefore  marched  into  Tufcany,  but  finding  the  Perugians 
in  League  with  the  Florentines^  and  his  Enterprize  by  confequence  more  uncafie  than 
he  expected,  that  neverthelefs  he  might  do  fomething  worthy  to  be  talk'd  of,  he  af- 
faulted  the  Siennefi  (  pretending  an  old  Debenture  to  his  Father  for  Service  he  had 
done  them  )  and  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  their  whole  Country  was  over- 
run. The  Siennefi  feeing  themfelves  fo  fiercely  invaded  ( and  being  naturally  jealous 
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of  the  Florentines)  perfuaded  themfelves,  it  was  done  by  their  confent,  and  made 
their  Complaints  to  the  Pope  and  the  King :  they  fent  AmbafTadors  likewife  to  Ylorence^ 
who  complain'd  of  the  Injuries  they  had  receivM  5  and  remonftrated,  that  without 
their  privacy  and  connivance,  Qarlo  could  never  have  aflaulted  them  fo  fecurely.  The 
'Florentines  excus'd  themfelves,  afTuring  them  they  would  employ  their  greateft  Inter- 
eft  that  Carlo  ftiould  not  injure  therti  any  farther  ^  and  that  in  what  way  foever  their 
Ambafladors  Ihould  propofe,  they  would  require  him  todefift :  of  which  Proceedings, 
Or/o  complain'd  as  mudi  on  the  other  fide,  declaring,  that  for^  not  having- fupplied 
him,  the  Florentines  hadrobb'd  themfelves  of  a  confiderable  Acqueft,  and 'him  of  great 
Honour  and  Reputation  J  for  he  promifed  them  the  pofTefllon  of  thatGity  in  a  fhort 
time^  fo  muchGoward^tihe  had  obferved  in  the  People,  and  fo  much  diforder  in  their 
Defence  r  "whereupon  C<zr/<?  drew  off,  and  retir'd  to  his  old  Matters  the  F'<?;7f//V/^!f'.-  And 
the  Siennefi  {xki^  deliver'd  by  the  Florentines  means)  remained  futl^of  difguft,  -as -not 
thinking  it  an  Obligation  to  refcue  them  from  a  Calamity  they  had  birought  upon 
their  heads.  Whilft  the  Affairs  in  lujcany  were  carried  on  in  thi^ 'manner j by  thePope 
and  the  King,  there  fell  out  an  KQz\i.tvX\XiLomhard^  of  gre^-erimportancej  and  fhrea't- 
ned  greater  deftrudtion.  There  was  a  Peilbn  called' Gj/i  (of  Mantoua)  who  taiight  the 
hatin  Tpngue  to  feveral  young  Gentlemen  in  Milan  thk  Cbld^  .  being  a  learned,  btit 
ambitious  Man,  out  of  pique  to  the  Duke's  Converfa'tion,  01*  fonte  private  E^ception^* 
of  his  own,  took  occafion  in  all  his  Difcourfe^  wherever  he  came,  to  declaim  againft" 
fubjedion  to  an  ill  Prince  j  and  to  niagnify  their  Felicity,  whdfe  Fortune  it  was  to  be 
born  and  brought  up  in  a  Commonwealth,  affirming,  that  all  famous  Men  had  their 
Education,  not  under  Princes,  but  Republicks  ^  the  latter  preferring  them  as  vertu- 
ous,  the  other  deftroying  them  as  dangerous.  The  Gentlemen  vvith  whom  he  had  en- 
tred  into  more  particular  Familiarity,  were  Giovanandrea  Lawpognano^  Carlo  Vi/conti, 
9.nd  Girolamo  Olgiatto^  and  tothefe  he  had  many  times  inculcated  the  excellence  of  the 
one  Government,  and  the  pernicioufnefs  of  the  other,  and  by  degrees  he  became  fo  con- 
fident both  of  their  Courage  and  Inclination,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  a  folemnOath, 
that  as  foon  as  their  Age  would  give  them  leave,  they  fhould  employ  all  their  Facul- 
ties to  redeem  their  Coontry  from  the  Tyranny  of  their  Prince. 

The  young  Gentlemen,  full  of  his  Documents,  and  a  defire  of  obferving  their  Oaths, 
detefting  the  Courfes  of  the  Duke,  and  relenting  fome  particular  Injuries  of  their  own, 
were  impatient  to  put  bisDiredfcions  in  execution.    Galeazzo  was  in  his  Carriage  both' 
cruel  and  lafcivious  (each  of  which  good  Qualities  were  fufficient  to  make  him  odious) 
it  was  not  enough  for  him  to  debauch  and  vitiate  the  nobleft  Ladies  of  the  City,  but 
he  took  delight  to  publilh  it^  no  Man  (in  his  Jitdgment )  was  handfomly  punifh'ed, 
who  was  not  executed  with  fome  unufual  Circumftance  of  Cruelty.    He  was  fufpedt- 
ed  likewife  to  have  murder'd  his  Mother  ^  for  not  fancying  himfelf  Prince  enough, 
whilft  fhe  was  in  the  way,  he  behav'd  himfelf  fo  towards  her,  that  ftie  defir'd  to  re-  •"'■'^ 
tire  to  Cremona  (which  was  the  place  of  her  Dower)  in  which  Journey  fhe  Was  furpri- 
zed  with  a  fudden  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  and  died,  and  her  Death  by  many  People  imputed 
to  her  Son.    By  tampering  with,  or  refledling  upon  fome  Ladies  of  their  Relations, 
Galeazzo  had  highly  difobliged  hoXhCarlo  and  Girolamo;  and  to  Giovanandrea  he  had 
refufed  to  give  the  polfelfion  of  the  Abbey  of  Miramando^  which  was  granted  to  his 
PredecelTors  by  the  Pope.  Thefe  private  Injuries,  egg'd  on  the  young  Gentlemen  to  re- 
venge themfelves,  and  deliver  their  Country  •,  prefuming,  if  they  could  kill  him,  not 
only  the  Nobility,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  People,  would  follow  them  :  refolved 
therefore  upon  the  Fa£t,  they  met  many  times  to  confult  of  the  way,  and  their  old 
Familiarity  render'd  them  unfufpedted.   Whilft  they  were  contriving  their  Bufinefs, 
to  make  themfelves  more  dextrous  and  courageous  when  they  came  to  it,  their  way 
was  to  ftrike  and  ftab  one  another  with  the  Sheaths  of  thole  Daggers  which  they  had  Confpiracy 
prepared  to  do  the  work,  fometimes  upon  the  Arms,  and  fometimes  upon  the  Breafts  Dy]^"^f*^^j. 
of  one  another.    At  length  they  came  to  confider  of  the  time  and  the  place :  in  the 
Caftle  it  was  thought  unfafe^  a  hunting,  dangerous  and  uncertain ;  a  walking,  diffi- 
cult and  unprafticable  ^  in  the  Conventions  impolfible :  at  length  it  was  concluded, 
he  fhould  be  Affaffinated  at  fome  Show  or  publick  Feftivity,  to  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly come-,  at  which  time,  upon  fundry  Pretences,  they  might  have  opportunity  to 
affemble  their  Friends.    They  concluded  likewife,  that  if  any  of  them,  upon  any  occa- 
fion whatever,  fhould  be  abfent  or  apprehended,  the  reft  fhould  proceed,  and  kill  him 
upon  the  Place.  r'1-.     .' .-{1';onrrr     '■r..i'.:Rti  ^  ' 

In  the  Year  1476,  Chriftmof  coming  on,  and  the  Duke  accuttom'd  on  S.  Stephen's 
Dav  with  great  Solemnity  to  vilit  the  Church  of  that  Martyr,  they  pitched  upon  that 
for  the  Time  and  the  Place.  The  Morning  arriving,  they  caufed  fome  of  their  principal 
Friends  and  Servants  to  arm,  pretending  they  were  to  a/fift  Giovanandrea^  who  (con- 
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trary  to  the  Inclinations  of  feme  of  his  Enemies  )  was  to  bring  certain  Pipes  of  Wa- 
ter into  his  Grounds  for  his  greater  Convenience :  being  armed  according  to  Diredli- 
ons,  they  condudted  them  to  the  Church,  alledging,  that  they  would  get  leave  of  the 
Prince  to  juftify  what  might  happen :  they  caufec^^eral  others  likewife  of  their  Friends 
and  Allies  to  meet  there,  upon  feveral  Pretences,  brefuming  when  the  ftroke  was  ftruck, 
and  the  bufinefs  done  to  their  hand,  they  would  Ifall  in  then  without  any  difficulty  or 
fcruple.   Their  Refolution  was,  as  foon  as  the  Duke  was  killed,  to  get  all  thofe  armed 
Men  at  their  heels,  and  to  march  into  that  part  of  the  Town  where  they  thought 
they  could  raife  the  People  with  moft  eafe,  and  p^rfuade  them  to  arm  againft 
the  Dutchefs  j  and  the;  Minifters  of  the  State  not  doubting  but  the  People  would  readi- 
ly follow  them,  being  much  diftrelfed  for  want  of  Provifions  and  promifed  (as 
they  intended)  the  Houfes  of  Cecco  Simonetta^  Giovanni  Botti^<  \rancefco  Lm- 
caniy  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Governors,  to  plunder.   Having  laid  their  defign  thus, 
and  encouraged  one  another  to  execute  it  bravely,  Giovanandrea^  with  his  Accomplices, 
went  to  Church  betimes,  and  heard  Mafs  together-,  after  which  Giovanandrea  turning 
towards  the  Image  of  S.  AmbrogiOy  he  faid,  Moft  venerable  Patron  of  our  City^  thou, 
knoweft  our  Intention^  and  for  what  end  we  expoje  curf elves  to  fo  many  dangers  ^  be^  I 
hefeechyoUy  kind  and  propitious  to  our  Enterprize^  and  by  fauouring  of  Jufiice^  let  the 
World  fee  how  much  Injudice  difpkajes  you.    To  the  Duke  on  the  other  fide,  before  he 
came  to  Church,  many  things  happened  which  feemed  to  prefage  his  Death.   When  he 
dreffedhimfelf  that  Morning,  he  put  on  a  Coat  of  Mail  which  he  ufually  wore,  but  on 
a  fudden  thinking  it  unhandfom  or  troublefom,  he  caufed  it  to  be  pulled  off  and  laid 
by.    He  had  a  mind  to  hear  Mafs  in  his  own  Chapel,  but  his  Chaplain  was  gone  to 
S.  Stephens  Church,  and  carried  all  the  Implements  along  with  him  :  having  News  of 
that,  he  order'd  the  Bilhop  of  Como  ftiould  officiate  for  him,  but  he  excufed  himfelf 
upon  very  reafonable  Impediments  j  fo  that  he  was  neceffitated  (as  it  were)  to  go  to 
Church.    Before  he  went,  he  caufed  Giovan  Galeazzo  and  Hermes^  his  Sons,  to  be 
brought  to  him  ;  and  when  they  came,  he  kiffed  and  embraced  them,  as  if  he  was 
never  to  fee  them  again :  at  length  (and  very  loath  )  being  parted  from  them,  he  re- 
folved  to  go  to  Church  ^  and  marching  out  of  the  Caftle  betwixt  the  AmbafTadors  of 
^errara  and  Mantoua^  he  went  towards  S.  Stephen^.   The  Conlpirators  in  the  mean 
time,  to  give  the  lefs  Sufpicion,  and  avoid  the  Cold,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
great,  were  got  up  into  a  Chamber  belonging  to  the  Arch-Prieft,  who  was  of  their 
/  Acquaintance  ^  but  hearing  the  Duke  was  coming,  they  went  down  and  plac'd  them- 

felves  in  the  Porch,  Giovanandrea  and  Girolamo  on  the  Right-hand,  and  Charles  on  the 
Left.  Thofe  who  marched  before  the  Duke  were  already  entred,  then  came  the  Duke 
himfelf  encompaffed  with  a  great  multitude  of  People,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  pompous 
The  Duke  Solemnities.  The  firft  which  addreffed  themfelves  to  their  Work,  was  Giovanandrea 
Milan  flain.  and  Girolamo,  who  pretending  to  make  room,  prelTed  up  to  the  Duke,  and  with  fhort 
Paggers  which  they  had  ready  drawn  in  their  Sleeves,  they  ftabb'd  him.  Giovanandrea 
gave  him  two  Wounds,  one  in  the  Belly,  the  other  in  the  Throat:  Girolamo  ftruck  him 
in  the  Throat  likewife,  and  in  the  Belly.  Carlo  Vifconti  being  placed  nearer  the  Door, 
the  Duke  was  paft  him  before  he  was  affaulted,  and  therefore  he  could  not  ftrike  him 
before  he  was  dead ;  however,  he  muft  do  his  fhare,  and  with  a  Schine  gave  him  two 
deep  Wounds  upon  his  Shoulders.  His  Blows  were  fo  fudden  and  thick,  he  was  cut 
down  and  dead,  before  almoft  any  body  perceived  it.  Nor  had  he  time  to  do  or  fay 
more,  than  to  call  upon  the  Name  of  our  Lady  (and  that  but  once)  as  he  fell.  The 
Duke  being  flain,  great  Hubbub  was  rais'd,  many  Swords  drawn,  and  (as  it  happens 
frequently  in  fuch  Cafes)  many  People  ran  in  great  confufion  about  the  Streets,  with- 
out any  certain  knowledge  of  what  had  palTed.  However  thofe  who  were  about  the 
Duke,  had  feen  him  killed,  and  knew  who  they  were  that  did  it,  prefled  hard  upon 
them  to  revenge  it. 

Giovanandrea  being  willing  to  have  difengag'd  himfelf,  got  out  of  the  Church,  thruft 
himfelf  among  the  Women  who  were  there  in  great  numbers  upon  their  Knees  5  but  be- 
ing intangled  and  flopped  by  their  Coats,  a  Moor  (who  was  one  of  the  Duke's  Foot- 
men) got  up  to  him,  and  killed  him.  Carlo  was  flain  alfo  by  thofe  who  were  by  5  but 
Girolamo  Olgiato  got  out  of  the  Church  among  the  Crowd :  for  feeing  his  Companions 
dead,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  betake  himfelf,  he  went  to  his  own  Houfe,  but  was 
refuled  by  his  Father  and  his  Brothers :  His  Mother  having  more  Commiferation,  re- 
commended him  to  a  Prieft,  who  had  been  an  ancient  Friend  of  that  Family ,which  Prieft 
changed  Habits  with  him,  and  convey 'd  him  to  his  Houfe,where  he  remain'd  two  Days 
in  hopes  fome  Tumult  or  other  would  fall  cut,  and  he  might  have  opportunity  to  fave 
himfelf.  But  finding  he  was  miftaken  in  that,  and  fearing  to  be  found  out  where  he 
was,  he  dilguifed  himfelf,  and  endeavour'd  to  get  off  but  was  difcover'd,  fecur  d,  and 
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deliver'd  up  to  the  Magiftate,  to  whom  he  confefTed  the  whole  Procefs  of  the  Confpi- 
racy.  This  Girolamo  was  about  twenty  three  Years  old,  no  lels  couragious  and  refo- 
lute  at  his  Death,  than  at  the  perpetration  of  the  Fadt.  Being  ftripp'd,  and  the  Execu- 
tioner with  his  Knife  in  hand  ready  to  give  the  ftroke,  he  fpakethefe  Words  in  Latin^ 
Mors  acerba,  jama  perpetua  jiabit  vetus  memoria  jaUi.  This  Plot  was  carried  on  with 
ftrange  Secrecy,  and  executed  with  prodigious  Courage,  by  thefe  unhappy  young  Gen- 
tlemen: but  being  neither  foUow'd,  nor  defended  by  thofe  whom  they  expedted,  they 
mifcarried,  and  were  flain.  Let  Princes  by  this  Example  live  fo  as  to  makethemfelves 
honour  d  and  belov'd,  that  no  body  may  hope  to  kill  them  and  efcape  \  and  let  other 
People  have  care  of  relying  upon  the  Multitude  too  far,  how  difcontented  foever  \  for 
in  their  diftrefs  they  will  be  fure  to  forfake  them.  This  Accident  put  all  Italy  into  an 
Amaze  but  much  more  what  happen'd  in  'Florence  not  long  after  ^  for  that  brake  the 
Peace  of  all  Italy^  which  had  continu'd  for  12  Years,  as  (hall  be  fliown  in  the  next  Book, 
whofeEnd  will  be  no  lefs  fad  and  deplorable,  than  the  Beginning  is  bloody  and  terrible. 
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H  E  beginning  of  this  Eighth  Book  falling  betwixt  two  Confpiracies, 
the  one  executed  at  Milan^  and  already  defcribed  j  the  other  at  Y:lo- 
rence^  and  remaining  to  be  related  j  it  would  have  been  convenient 
(according  to  my  Cuftom)  to  have  faid  fomething  of  the  quality  and 
importance  of  Confpiracies   and  I  fhould  willingly  have  undertaken 
it,  had  it  not  been  done  in  another  place,  and  the  Subjedl  too  copious 
to  be  pafTed  over  with  brevity.   Waving  therefore  a  Matter  which 
would  require  fo  much  confideration,  and  is  elfewhere  amply  difcourfed   I  lhall  tell, 
how  the  Family  of  the  Medici  (having  fubdued  the  Adverfaries  which  openly  oppofed 
them  )  to  make  themfelves  abfolute  in  the  City,  and  reduce  the  reft  to  a  civil  Submit 
lion,  were  necelTitated  to  difable  thofe  who  were  privately  their  Enemies.  For  whilft 
the  Medici  were  but  equal  in  Authority,  and  as  it  were  but  in  Competition  with  other 
great  Families  j  the  Citizens  which  emulated  their  Greatnefs,  might  oppofe  them  pub- 
lickly  without  danger,  becaufe  the  Magiftrates  being  free  and  independant,  neither 
Party  was  afraid,  till  one  of  them  was  fupprefs'd.   But  after  the  Vidory  in  66^  the 
Government  devolving  wholly  upon  the  Medici^  they  exercifed  it  with  fo  much  rigor, 
that  thofe  who  were  difcontented  were  forc'd  to  comport  themfelves  patiently  under 
it,  or  by  private  and  clandeftine  Machinations  to  endeavour  to  remove  it  ^  which  fel- 
dom  and  with  great  difficulty  fucceeding,  they  moft  commonly  ruin'd  the  Confpira- 
tors,  and  augmented  their  Grandeur,  againft  whom  they  were  contrived.   So  that  a 
Prince,  according  to  that  method,  to  be  depofed,  if  he  be  not  killed  dead  (as  the  Duke 
Milan)  which  happens  but  rarely,  he  breaks  forth  into  greater  Authority  •,  and  how 
good  foever  before,  becomes  bad  and  tyrannical.  For  the  Pradlices  of  thofe  Men,  give 
nim  occafion  to  fear  ^  Fear,  to  fecure  bimfelf  ^  Security,  to  be  infolent  •,  and  from 
thence  fprings  Cich  Averfions  and  Hatred  as  is  commonly  his  ruin;  fo  that,  in  con- 
clufion,  Treafon  does  ufually  deftroy  the  Contrivers,  and  ruin  them  in  time  againfl 
whom  they  confpired.  Italy 
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Italy  (as  we  faid  before)  was  divided  into  two  Faftions   the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Kap/es  made  one-,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan  ^  and  theF/onntinti  made  the  0- 
ther  :  and  tho'  betwixt  them  War  was  not  folemnly  declared,  yet  daily  Provocations 
were  given  on  both  fides,  and  the  Pope  very  bufie  in  his  defigns  againft  Flor'ence.  Phi- 
lippo  di  Medici^  the  Archbifhop  of  Fi/a,  being  dead,  in  crofsnefs  to  that  Family^  his 
'B.oXinekmvt^e^France/coSalviati  in  that  Bilhoprick,  as  knowing  him  to  be  their  Ene- 
my i  and  the  Senate  of  Florence  refufing  him  pofTelfion,  new  Quarrels  arofe  which  cre- 
ated much  trouble.    Hereupon  the  Family  ot  the  Vazzi  was  encourag'd  at  Rome^  and 
the  Family  of  the  Medici  affronted  in  every  thing.    The  Family  of  the  ?azzi,  for 
Quality  and  Eftate,  was  the  moft  illuftrious  in  Florence.   The  chief  of  them'  was  Mef- 
fer  Giacopo,  who  for  his  Wealth  and  Nobility  was  made  a  Knight  by  the  People:  This 
Giacopo  had  only  one  natural  Daughter  living,  but  feveral  Nephews  by  Tiero^  and  An'- 
tonioy  his  Brothers :  the  chief  of  them,  were  Guilielmo,  Francefco,  Rinato^  Giovanni,  and 
(after  them  )  Andrea^  Galeotto^  and  Nicojo.    Cofimo  di  Medici  ohferviiig  the  Grandeur 
of  that  Family,  had  married  Bianca,  his  Niece,  to  the  eldeR^Guilielmo^  in  hopes  by  that 
Alliance  to  remove  the  Jealoufie  and  Animofity  which  was  then  betwixt  the  Families. 
But  (fo  uncertain  and  fallacious  are  all  human  Defigns)  it  proved  quite  contrary.  For 
thofe  who  were  of  L^prd-wzo's  Cabal,  perfuaded  him  it  was  dangerous,  and  a  diminution 
to  his  Authority,  to  advance  fuch  Citizens  as  were  wealthy  and  potent  •,  whereupon 
Giacopo  and  his  Nephews  were  not  preferred  to  thofe  Dignities  which  ( in  the  opinion 
Animofity  of  other  People )  they  deferved.   This  gave  occafion  of  difguft  to  the  Fazzi,  and  ap- 
betwixt  the   prehenfion  to  the  Medici ;  and  the  increafe  of  the  one,  gave  Matter  for  the  augmenta- 
Fd^^i  and  the  jj^j^     ^j^g  q^i^qj.  .  So  that  in  all  things  where  other  Citizens  were  entertained,  thePazzi 
were  rejedted  by  the  Magiftrates.  The  Council  of  Eight  (upon  a  trivial  occafion,  with- 
out refpedt  and  difference  ufually  (hown  to  Perfons  of  his  Quality)  recalled  Francefco 
de  Pazzi  from  Rome,  and  required  his  refidence  in  Florence.  Hereupon  the  Pazzi  com- 
plained highly  of  the  Government,  and  fpake  bitterly  of  them  wherever  they  came, 
which  produced  more  Sufpicion  in  the  Government,  and  more  Injury  to  themfelves. 
Giovanni  de  Pazzi  was  married  to  the  Daughter  oi  Giovanni  Boromei,  a  very  rich  Man, 
who  being  dead  without  other  Children,  his  Eftate  defcended  to  his  Daughter.  Not- 
withftanding.  Carlo  his  Nephew  got  poffelfion  of  part,  and  refufed  to  fiirrender.  The 
Controverfy  coming  to  a  hearing,  it  was  decreed,  that  Carlo  fhould  keep  his  poffeffion, 
and  the  Daughter  was  defeated :  which  Injuftice,  the  Pazzi  imputed  wholly  to  the  Ma- 
levolence of  the  Medici'^  of  which  Giuliano  complained  many  times  to  his  Brother  Lf- 
renzo,  admonifhing  him  to  have  a  care  left  grafpingat  too  much,  he  robb'd  himfelf  of 
all.  But  Lorenzo  being  young,  and  elated  with  his  Power,  would  have  a  hand  in  ever/ 
thing,  and  all  muft  be  acknowledg'd  from  him.  The  Pazz.i  being  too  noble  and  opu- 
lent, to  fwallow  fo  many  Affronts,  began  to  caft  about  how  they  might  revenge  them- 
felves. The  firft  who  brake  the  Ice,  was  Francefco,  who  being  more  fenfible  and  coura- 
geous than  the  reft,  determin'd  to  recover  what  was  his  Right,  or  to  lofewhat  he  had. 

Retaining  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Government  at  Florence^  he  liv'd  moft  com- 
monly at  Rome,  where  he  employed  great  Sums  of  Money,  as  other  Florentine  Mer- 
chants did  ufually  do.   Having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Count  Girolamo,  they 
complained  to  one  another  oftentimes  of  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Medici,  at  length  they 
came  to  a  folemn  Debate,  and*  it  was  concluded  that  for  the  one's  recovery  of  his  Eftate 
and  the  other's  living  freely  in  that  City,  it  was  neceflary  the  prefent  Government 
in  Florence  fhould  be  fubverted,  which  could  not  be  done,  but  by  killing  Giuliano  and 
Confpiracy  J^orenzo.   They  were  confident  (  having  firft  convinc'd  them  of  the  eafinefs  of  the 
againft  Loren-  pa£^  ^  the  Pope  and  the  King  oi Naples  would  give  their  confents.  Having  entertain'd 
7i  Mcdfti!    tbefeThoughts  betwixt  themfelves,  they  thought  fit  to  communicate  with  the  newArch- 
tifhop  ofPifa-,  who  being  naturally  ambitious  and  lately  difobliged,  moft  readily  em- 
braced it :  confulting  themfelves  what  meafures  were  to  be  taken,  it  was  refblved,  that 
Giacopo  de  Pazzi  fhould  be  drawn  in,  without  whofe  concurrence  the  defign  was  like 
to  be  more  difficult.   To  this  purpofe  it  was  concluded,  that  Francefco  de  Pazzi  fhould 
repair  immediately  to  Florence    and  the  Count  and  Archbifhop  continue  at  Rome  to 
be  near  the  Pope  when  things  fhould  be  fit  to  be  imparted.    Francefco  finding  Giacopo 
more  formal  and  untraftable  than  he  defired,  and  fignifyirlg  it  to  Rome^  it  was  refolved, 
to  apply  greater  Authority  to  difpofe  him,  whereupon  the  Archbifhop  and  the  Count 
communicated  the  whole  Affair  with  Giovan  Baptifla,  one  of  his  Holinefs's  Generals. 

This  Giovanni  was  a  Man  of  great  Reputation  in  War,  and  particularly  obliged 
both  by  the  Count  and  the  Pope.  Neverthelefs  he  objected  the  great  danger  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  Enterprize,  which  the  Archbifhop  endeavour'd  to  repel,  by  urging  the 
Aififtance  they  were  to  expedt  both  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  ha^ 
tred  the  Citizens  of  Flore  nee  bare  to  the  Medici  \  the  number  of  Relations  and  Friends 

which 
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which  would  follow  the  Salviati  and  the  Fazzi  ^  the  eafinefs  to  kill  them,  by  reafon 
of  their  frequent  walking  alone  about  the  City  without  either  Guards  or  Sufpicion  ^ 
and  ( after  they  were  dead  )  the  fmall  or  no  oppolition  to  be  expeded  in  the  change  of 
the  Government :  which  Allegations  Giovanni  Battifia  could  not  abfolutely  believe, 
becaufe  he  had  been  afTured  the  contrary  by  feveral  confiderable  Citizens.  Whilft 
thefe  things  were  in  this  fufpence,  it  happen'd  that  Carlo  Lord  of  f'aenza  fell  fick,  and 
was  given  over  for  dead.    Hereupon  the  Count  and  Archbifhop  conceived  theji^  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  difpatch  Battifia  to  t/orence,  and  thence  into  Romagna^  under  pre- 
tence of  recovering  certain  Towns  which  Carlo  of  faenza  had  taken  from  them.  The 
Count  therefore  commiflion'd  Battifia  to  wait  upon  Lorenzo^  and  in  his  Name  to  defire 
his  Advice  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in  Romagna:  after  which  he  was  to  vifit 
francefco  di  Pazzi  and  Giacopo  diPazzi^  and  fee  if  he  could  engage  them  in  the  de- 
fign  :  and  that  he  might  carry  the  Pope's  Authority  along  with  him,  they  appointed 
him,  before  he  departed,  to  receive  his  Holinefs's  Commands,  who  promifed  what 
could  be  imagined  for  the  promotion  of  the  Enterprize.    Battifia  departing  fpeedily 
from  Rome,  arriv'd  at  Florence ;  confulted  Lorenzo  according  to  his  Inftrudtions  •,  was 
very  civilly  received,  and  fo  wifely  and  amicably  anfwered  in  all  his  demands,  that 
Battifia  was  furprized,  and  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  courteous,  difcreet  Friend  to 
the  Count,  and  one  that  had  been  malicioufly  mifreprefented.    However,  he  was  to 
purfue  his  Orders,  and  vifit  Francefco-,  he  being  at  Lucca,  he  went  diredly  to  Giacopo, 
and  upon  thefirft  motion  found  him  very  averfe.  But  before  he  went  away,  the  Popes 
Recommendation fweetned  him  fo,  that  he  told  Battifiahe  might  proceed  in  his  Journey 
to  Romagna,  and  by  that  time  he  came  back,  Francefco  would  be  in  Florence,  and  they 
would  talk  farther  of  the  bufinefs.   Battifia  went  to  Romagna  and  returned ;  purfiied 
his  pretended  Tranfaftions  with  Lorenzo :  when  he  had  done  with  him,  went  to  the 
Fazzi,  and  ordered  things  fo,  that  Giacopo  was  drawn  in  upon  ferious  Confultation  of 
the  way.  Giacopo  was  of  opinion  their  defign  was  impoffible  whilft  both  the  Brothers 
were  together  in  Florence ;  that  they  had  better  attend  till  Lorenzo  went  to  Rome^ 
which  by  report  would  be  certain,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time.    Francefco  v/as  willing  e- 
nough  to  have  had  Lorenzo  at  Rome,  but  if  the  worffc  came  to  the  worft,  and  he  did 
not  go  thither,  they  might  be  fure  to  kill  them  both  together  at  fome  "Wedding,  fome 
Show,  or  fome  Ad  of  Devotion  :  As  to  their  foreign  Altiftance,  it  was  thought  conve- 
nient, that  the  Pope  fhould  fend  his  Forces  againft  Caftello  de  Mont  one,  having  juft  oc- 
cafion  of  invading  the  Count  Carlo,  for  the  Troubles  and  Tumults  he  had  raifed  in  the 
Country  of  Perugia  and  Sienna.  Notwithftanding,  they  came  to  no  pofitive  Refolution 
at  that  time  •,  only  they  agreed,  that  Francefco  di  Pazzi  and  Giovan  Battifia  fhould  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  there  determine  all  things  with  his  Holinefs  and  the  Count.  The 
whole  matter  being  redebated  folemnly  at  Rome,  they  came  to  this  conclufion  (the 
Enterprize  againft  Montone  being  confirmed)  that  Giovan  Francefco  da  Tolentino  (an 
Officer  of  the  Pope's  )  (hould  go  into  Romagna,  and  Lorenzo  da  CadeUo  into  his  Country  5 
each  of  them  get  together  what  Forces  they  were  able,  and  keep  them  ready  to  be  dif- 
pos'd  of,  as  the  Archbiihop  Salviati  and  Francefco  dei  Pazzi  fhould  order  ^  who  being 
come  to  Florence  with  Giovan  Battifia,  they  prepared  all  that  was  necefTary ;  and  King 
Ferrandos  AmbafTador,  afliired  them  of  his  Matter's  utmoft  affiftance.    The  Arch- 
biihop and  Francefco  being  arriv'd  at  Florence,  they  perfuaded  into  their  Party  Giacopo^ 
the  Son  of  Poggio,  a  learned  Youth,  but  ambitious,  and  ftudious  of  nev/  things.  That 
drew  in  likewife  two  Giacopo  Salviati  s,  one  of  them  a  Brother,  the  other  a  Kinfman  of 
the  Archbilhop's.  They  hired  Bernardo  Bandini  and  Napoleone,  two  valiant  young  French 
Gentlemen,  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  the  Family  of  the  Pazzi,    Of  Foreigners, 
befides  them  two,  they  entertained  Antonio  da  Volterra,  and  one  Stephana  a  Prieft, 
who  taught  the  Latin  Tongue  to  Giacopo\  Daughter,  and  lived  in  his  Houfe. 

Rinato  dei  Pazzi  ( a  wife  and  ftudent  Man,  and  one  who  very  well  underftood  the  jq^^^^^ 
confequences  of  fuch  Plots)  confented  not  to  it,  but  rather  detefted  it,  and  by  all  plau- p,,-^^,  dif- 
fible  ways  endeavour'd  to  dilTuade  it.   The  Pope  had  maintained  at  Pifa  to  ftudy  thefuades  from 
Canon-Law,  Rafaelo  di  Riario,  Nephew  to  the  Count  Girolamo,  from  which  place  he  ^^he  ^^^Y^q 
was  recalled  by  his  Holinefs,  and  promoted  to  a  Cardinahhip.   It  was  judged  com-  ^^J^^*  " 
modious  by  the  Conlpiracy,  that  this  Cardinal  fhould  come  to  Florence  for  the  better 
concealment  of  their  Defign,  feeing  that  in  his  Equipage  all  fuch  of  their  Confederates 
as  were  necelfary  might  be  convey 'd  into  the  Town,  which  would  much  facilitate  the 
Work.   Accordingly  the  Cardinal  arrived,  and  was  lodged  by  Giacopo  dei  Pazzi  at  a 
Country-houfe  of  his  at  Montughi,  not  far  from  Florence.    They  defired  by  his  means, 
that  Lorenzo  and  Guiliano  might  be  brought  together  -,  and  it  was  refolved,  that  the 
firft  opportunity  they  Ihould  be  killed.    It  was  contrived  then  to  make  an  Entertain- 
ment for  the  Cardinal  at  Fiefole,  but  by  accident,  or  on  purpofe,  it  fell  but  that  Gui* 
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liano  was  not  there  ^  fo  that  that  Defign  being  defeated,  their  next  was  to  invite  the 
Cardinal  to  Florence,  and  thither  they  made  no  queftion  but  both  the  Brothers  would 
come :  The  26th  of  April  1478.  was  appointed  to  be  the  Day.   The  Night  before, 
they  met  all  together,  and  prepared  and  difpofed  all  things  for  execution  the  next 
Morning  :  but  the  Day  being  come.  News  was  brought  to  Irancejco,  that  Guiliano 
was  not  there  :  upon  that,  the  Chief  of  them  met  together  again,  and  concluded  the 
Bufinefs  was  no  longer  to  be  delay 'd,  for  being  communicated  to  fo  many,  it  was  not 
polTible  to  conceal  it :  fo  that  they  determin'd  without  more  ado,  to  afTailuiate  him  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Riparata,  when  (the  Cardinal  being  prefent)  both  the  Brothers 
they  prefumed  would  be  of  courfe.  They  appointed  Giovanni  Battifia  to  attack  Loren- 
zo, and  francejco  dei  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini^  to  do  as  much  to  Guiliano,  But 
Giovanni  Batt'ifla  excufed  himfelf  5  the  former  Familiarity  he  had  had  with  Lorenzo, 
or  fome  other  accident,  having  mollified  his  heart :  He  pretended  his  Courage  would 
not  ferve  him  to  commit  fuch  an  Aft  in  the  Church,  as  would  add  Sacrilege  to  his 
Treafon,  and  his  denial  was  the  firft  ftep  to  the  deftrudion  of  them  all  ^  for  being 
ftraitned  in  time,  they  were  forced  to  depute  Antonio  da  Volterra,  and  Stephano  the 
Prieft,  to  that  Office,  two  Perfons  very  unapt  for  fuch  an  Adion,  both  iri  refpedt  of 
their  Nature  and  Education  ^  and  certainly  if  in  any  thing  a  refolute  and  great  Mind 
(accuftom'd  by  long  Experience  to  Cruelty  and  Blood)  be  necefTary,  it  is  in  this 
Cafe  where  Princes  are  to  be  kill'd.    Having  concluded  of  their  time,  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances,  there  was  nothing  behind  but  the  fignal  when  they  were  to  begin  •,  which 
was  when  the  Prieft  which  celebrated  the  principal  Mafs,  fhould  receive  the  Sacrament 
himfelf :  at  which  time  the  Archbifhop  of  Salviati  with  his  own  Followers,  Giaco- 
po  di  Foggio  with  his  fhould  pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senate^  that  either  hy 
perfuafionor  force  the  Senate  might  be  brought  over  to  their  fide,  as  foon  as  the  Bro- 
thers were  flain.    Upon  this  Refolution  they  went  to  the  Church  where  the  Cardinal 
and  Lorenzo  were  already  in  their  Seats.   The  Church  was  thronged  with  People,  and 
Divine  Service  begun,  when  it  was  obferved  that  Guiliano  was  not  there  :  whereupon 
Yrancefco  dei  Pazzi  and  Bernardo,  who  were  defign'd  to  murder  him,  went  to  him  to 
his  Houfe,  and  with  Intreaties  and  other  Artifice,  got  him  along  with  them  to  the 
Church.   It  is  very  remarkable,  and  not  often  to  be  matched,  that  with  fo  horrid  and 
deteflable  a  defign  at  their  Hearts,  they  could  carry  themfelves  with  that  Tranquillity 
and  Compofednefs  ^  for  all  the  way  as  they  pafTed,  they  entertained  him  witli  youth- 
ful and  pleafant  Difcourfe:  and  fuch  was  the  Security  of  Francefco,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  Careffmg  and  Embracing,  he  felt  about  his  Body  to  fee  whether  he  was  arm- 
ed.   Guiliano  and  Lorenzo  both,  knew  well  enough  that  the  Fazzi  bore  them  no  good 
Will,  and  that  with  all  their  hearts  they  would  depofe  them  if  they  could  •,  but  they 
believed  whenever  they  attempted  againfl  them  it  would  be  legally,  and  without  any 
violence  upon  their  Perfons,  and  therefore  fufpeding  nothing  of  danger  in  that  kind, 
they  diffembled  as  much  kindnefs  to  the  Fazzi,  as  the  Fazzi  did  to  them.    The  AfTaf- 
fines  being  ready  (thofe  who  were  to  kill  Lorenzo,  by  the  help  of  the  Crowd  being  got 
up  to  him  without  any  fufpicion,  on  that  fide,  and  Guiliano  s  on  the  other)  the  Sign  was 
given,  and  Bernardo  Bandini,  with  a  fhort  Dagger  provided  on  purpofe,  ftabbed  Guili- 
ano into  the  Breafl,  who  palfing  a  flep  or  two  forward,  fell  down  upon. the  ground ; 
Francefco  dei  Pazzi  threw  himfelf  upon  him,  flabbed  him  all  over,  and  flruck  with 
filch  fury,  that  he  hit  his  own  Leg,  and  made  a  defperate  Wound  :  Antonio  and  Ste- 
phano in  the  mean  time  attempted  upon  Lorenzo,  and  making  feveral  ftrokes  at  him, 
they  wounded  him  flightly  in  the  Throat,  and  no  where  elfe  j  for  either  by  their  own 
Faint-heartednefs,  or  his  Courage  in  defending  himfelf,  or  the  Interpofition  of  thofe 
who  were  by,  all  of  them  were  put  off,  and  their  whole  Enterprize  mifcarried  ;  where- 
upon they  fled  in  great  terror,  and  hid  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could    but  being 
found,  they  were  fliamefully  put  to  death,  and  their  Bodies  dragged  about  the  City. 
Lorenz.0  on  the  other  fide,  joining  with  thofe  Friends  he  had  about  him,  betook  him- 
felf to  the  Vefiry,  and  flood  upon  his  guard.    Bernardo  Bandini  feeing  Guiliano  dead, 
having  an  old  quarrel  to  Francefco  Nori,  a  great  Friend  to  the  Medici,  he  killed  him 
into  the  bargain ^  and  not  fatisfied  with  two  Murders,  he  crowded  up  toLorenzo  with 
his  Courage  and  Alacrity  to  fupply  what  the  flacknefs  and  Cowardice  of  his  Accom- 
plices had  left  unfinifhed  :  but  finding  him  barricado'd  in  the  Veffry,  he  could  not 
come  at  him.    In  the  midft  of  this  great  Tumult  (which  was  fo  dreadful  it  was 
thought  the  Church  would  have  been  pulled  down  upon  their  heads)  the  Cardinal  got 
up  clofe  to  the  Altar,  whereby  the  labour  of  the  Priefls  he  was  preferved  till  the  Tu- 
mult was  appeafed,  and  the  Senate  fent  to  conduft  him  to  his  own  Palace,  where  he 
remained  in  great  fear  till  the  time  he  was  difinifTed.    There  were  at  that  Time  in 
Florence  certain  Ferugians^  who  Iwd  been  banijflied  from  their  Houfes  in  the  time  of 
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their  Fadions  ^  tbefe  Perugians  the  Fazzi  had  drawn  to  their  Party,  hy  promifes  of 
Reftitution.    So  that  the  Archbiihop  of  Salviati  marching  with  Giacopo  di  Foggio  and 
their  Followers  to  fecure  themfelves  of  the  Palace,  took  them  along  with  him  ;  and 
being  come  to  the  Palace,  he  left  fome  of  his  Company  below,  with  orders  upon  the 
lirft  Noife  above  ftairs,  that  they  Ihould  feize  upon  the  Gate,  whilft  he  and  the  reft 
of  the  Ferugians  went  up  into  the  Caftle.    Finding  the  Senate  was  rifen  (by  reafon 
it  was  late)  after  a  fliort  time  he  was  met  by  Cejare  Petrucci  the  Gonfalonier e  diGiufli- 
tia  j  fo  that  entring  further  with  him,  and  fome  few  of  his  Crew,  he  left  the  reft  without, 
who  walking  into  the  Chancery,  by  accident  Ihut  themfelves  in  5  for  the  Lock,  was  fo 
contriv'd,  that  without  the  Key  it  was  not  eafily  to  be  open'd  either  within  or  with- 
out.   The  Archbiihop  being  entred  with  the  Gonfalomere^  pretending  to  impart  fome 
great  matter  to  him  Irom  the  Pope,  he  accofted  him  in  fo  confufed  and  diftradfed  a 
way,  the  Gonfalomere  from  the  diforder  both  of  his  Looks  and  ExprelFions,  began  to 
fufped,  fprung  from  him  out  of  the  Chamber  with  a  great  cry,  and  finding  Giacopo 
di  Poggio^  he  caught  him  by  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  and  delivered  him  to  one  of  the 
Sergeants.    The  noife  running  immediately  to  the  Senators^  with  fuch  Arms  as  they 
had  about  them,  they  fet  upon  the  Confpirators,  and  all  of  them  wht)  went  up  with 
the  Archbiihop  (part  being  fhut  up,  and  part  unable  to  defend  themfelves)  were  either 
kill'd,  or  thrown  alive  out  of  the  Windows.    Of  this  number,  the  Archbiftiop,  the 
two  other  Salviati,  and  Giacopo  di  Poggio  were  hang'd.    Thofe  who  were  left  below, 
had  forc'd  the  Guards,  and  polfelTed  themfelves  of  the  Gate  •,  infomuch  that  the  Citi- 
zens which  upon  the  firft  Alarm  had  run  into  the  Caftle,  were  not  able  to  alTift  the 
Senate  either  with  their  Counfel  or  Arms.   Irancefco  de  Pazzi  in  the  mean  time,  and 
Bernardo  Bandini  {heingLorenzo  efcaped,and  one  ot  themfelves  (upon  whom  the  hopes 
of  that  Enterprize  did  principally  depend )  moll:  grievoufly  wounded,  they  were 
much  difmay'd  ^  Bernardo  concluding  all  loft,  thinking  to  provide  for  his  Safety  with 
the  fame  Courage,  as  he  had  injured  the  Medici,  he  made  his  efcape.    Irancefco  being 
return'd  to  his  Houfe,  tried  if  he  could  get  on  Horfeback  (for  orders  were,  as  foon 
as  the  Fadt  was  committed,  to  gallop  about  the  Town,  and  excite  the  People  to  Li- 
berty and  Arms  )  but  finding  he  could  not  ride  by  reafon  of  the  deepnefs  of  his  Wound, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  Blood  which  he  had  loft,  he  defired  Giacopo  to  do  tliat  Of- 
fice for  him  j  and  then  ftripping,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  Bed.  Giacopo^  tho'  an  an- 
cient Man,  and  not  verfed  in  fuch  kind  of  Tumults,  to  try  thelaft  experiment  of  his 
Fortune,  he  got  on  Horfeback,  and  with  about  an  hundred  Horfe  well  armed,  and 
formerly  prepared,  he  marched  towards  the  Palace,  crying  out  Liberty,  Liberty,  to 
the  People  as  he  went  along    but  fome  of  them  being  deafned  by  their  Obligations  to 
the  Medici,  and  the  reft  not  defirous  of  any  change  in  the  Government,  none  of  them 
came  in.  The  Senators  who  were  on  the  top  of  the  Palace,  and  had  fecured  themfelves 
as  well  as  they  could,  threw  down  Stones  upon  their  Heads,  and  frighted  them  with 
Threats  as  much  as  poffible.    Giacopo  was  in  great  Confufion,  and  knew  not  what  to 
do,  when  his  Coufin  Giovanni  Sarijiori  coming  to  him,  and  reproaching  him  by  what 
was  done  already,  advifed  him  to  go  home  to  his  Houfe  and  be  quiet,  aftiiring  him 
there  were  other  Citizens  who  would  be  as  careful  of  the  People,  and  their  Liberties,  as  ^^^^i^^,  ' 
he.    Being  therefore  utterly  deftitute  of  all  hopes,  Lorenzo  alive,  francefco  wounded, 
and  no  body  appearing  for  him,  he  refolved  to  fave  himfelf  if  he  could,  and  marched 
opt  of  Florence  with  his  Party  at  his  heels,  and  went  towards  Romagna,    In  the  mean 
time  the  whole  City  was  in  Arms,  and  Lorenzo,  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  Party  of  arm- 
ed Men,  was  reconveyed  to  his  Palace.    The  Senate^  Palace  was  recovered,  and  all 
thofe  who  poffefs'd  it  were  either  taken  or  killed.    The  Name  of  the  Medici  was  with 
great  Acclamation  cried  about  the  City,  and  the  Members  of  thofe  who  were  flain  were 
either  dragged  or  carried  upon  the  point  of  their  Swords  about  the  Streets ;  every  body 
with  great  Anger  and  Cruelty  perlecuting  the  Pazzi.    Their  Houfes  were  all  broken 
up  by  the  People ;  ffancefco,  naked  as  they  found  him  in  his  bed,  was  hurried  out  of 
his  Houfe  to  the  Palace,  and  hanged  up  by  the  Biftiop  and  his  Brethren :  Yet  with  all 
their  Contumely  by  the  way,  and  all  their  Affronts  when  he  came  there,  they  could 
not  provoke  him  to  give  them  one  Word  j  only  he  looked  grim,  and  fixed  his  Eyes  up- 
on every  one  that  abufed  him,  and  without  any  other  complaint,  he  filently  expired. 
GugUelmo  </^Pj2si,Brother-in-Law  toLorenzo,  was  preferved  in  his  Houfe,  both  out  of 
refpedto  his  Innocence,  and  the interceffion  of  BiancaXusVJiiQ.    There  was  not  a  Ci- 
tizen in  all  the  City,  but  went  either  armed  or  difarmed  to  Lorenzo  in  this  Exigence, 
and  proffered  him  both  themfelves  and  their  Fortunes ;  fo  great  was  the  kindnefs  and 
intereft  which  that  Family  by  their  Prudence  and  Liberality  had  gained  in  the  People. 
Whilft  this  Bufinefs  happened,  Rinato  St  Pazzi  was  retired  to  his  Country-houfe,  in- 
tending to  difguife  himfelf,  and  efcape  if  he  could  j  but  he  wasdilcovered,  apprehended 
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by  the  way,  and  brought  back  again  to  Florence.    Giacopo  was  taken  likewife  paf- 
fmg  the  Alps    for  the  AlpginesytTctmg  what  happened  in  florence^  feeing  him  pafs 
that  way,  they  purfued,  took  him,  and  returned  him  to  Florence   nor  could  he  pre- 
vail with  them  ;tho'  feveral  times  he  made  it  his  earneft  Requeft)  to  kill  him  by  the 
way.    Four  days  alter  this  Accident,  Giacopo  and  Kinato  were  condemned  and  put  to 
Death  ^  but  among  all  who  were  executed  ( and  they  were  fo  many  that  the  Streets 
and  High-ways  were  full  of  their  Limbs)  none  was  fo  much  lamented  asRinato;  for 
he  was  always  efteemed  an  honeft  good  Man,  not  guilty  of  that  Pride  and  Arrogance 
which  was  obferved  in  the  reft  of  his  Family.    And  that  this  Story  might  not  pafs 
without  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  fury  of  the  People,  Giacopo^  who  was  buried 
at  firft  in  the  Sepulchre  of  his  Fathers,  afterwards  was  torn  from  thence  as  an  excom- 
municated Perfon,  dragged  out  of  the  Walls  of  the  City,  and  thrown  into  a  Hole  ^  and 
being  taken  up  again,  his  Body  was  drawn  (in  the  fame  Halter  with  which  he  was  hang- 
ed )  naked  about  the  Streets,  and  having  no  place  allowed  it  to  be  quiet  at  Land,  was 
at  laft  thrown  into  the  Arnr^.    A  great  Example  of  the  inconftancy  of  Fortune,  to 
fee  a  Perfon  of  his  Wealth  and  Authority,  pulled  fo  ignominioufly  in  pieces,  and  ruin- 
ed with  fo  many  circumftances  of  Contempt.    They  fpake  indeed  of  his  Vices,  and  of 
a  ftrange  propenfity  in  him  to  Swearing  and  Play,  above  the  degree  of  the  moft  profli- 
gate Perfon  ^  but  thofe  Infirmities  were  abundantly  recompenfed  in  his  Charity  and 
Beneficence :  for  he  was  a  great  reliever  of  the  Poor,  and  endow'd  feveral  Places  of 
Devotion.    The  Sunday  before  this  Plot  was  to  be  executed,  that  no  Man  might  be  a 
Sufferer  by  any  ill  Fortune  of  his,  he  paid  all  his  Debts  j  and  all  the  Effefts  in  his  Ware- 
houfes  or  Cuftody  which  belonged  to  other  Perfons,  he  configned  to  their  feveral 
Owners  with  an  unimaginable  care.    After  a  long  Examination,  Giovan  Battijia  Mon- 
tefecco  was  at  laft  condemned,  and  his  Head  ftruck  off.   Guglielmo  de  Fazzi  was  ba- 
nifhed,  and  his  Kinfmen  which  were  left  alive,  imprifoned  in  a  Dungeon  in  the  Caftle 
of  Volterra,    When  the  Tumult  was  over,  and  the  Confpirators  executed,  Guilianos 
Funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  univerfal  Condolement  of  the  City,  he  having  been 
a  Perfon  of  as  much  goodnefs  and  humanity  as  could  be  defired  in  one  of  his  quality 
and  extradion.    He  had  only  one  Son,  born  fome  Months  after  his  Death,  who  was 
thriftned  Giul'io^  who  proved  fo  remarkable  for  his  Vertue  and  Fortune,  that  the 
whole  World  rings  of  his  Reputation  at  this  day  ^  and  if  God  gives  me  Life,  I  fhall 
{peak  largely  of,  when  I  come  to  the  defcription  of  his  Times. 

The  Forces  which  were  got  together  under  'Lorenzo  da  Caftello  in  the  Vale  of  di  Teve- 
ro^  under  G/fu^w  Francefco  Tolentino  inRomagna^  in  behalf  of  the  P^^:^/,  were  in  their 
march  towards  Florence :  but  hearing  of  the  mifcarriage  of  their  Affairs,  they  return- 
ed from  whence  they  came.  Neverthelefs  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  (tho'  their 
The  Pope  Confpiracy  had  failed,  and  not  produced  thofe  Mutations  which  they  hoped  for  in 
d  King  of  Florence )  refblved  to  attempt  that  by  open  War,  which  could  not  otherwiie  be  effedt- 
War  upon  the  ^"^  caufed  their  Forces  to  advance  towards  that  City 

Flormints.  with  all  polfible  diligence,  declaring  as  they  went,  that  all  the  defign  of  their  march, 
and  all  their  defireof  the  Citizens,  was  not  removing  but  the  removal  of  Lorenzo,  who 
was  the  only  Enemy  he  had  in  the  Town.  The  King's  Army  had  already  paffed  the 
Tronto,  and  the  Pope's  was  in  the  Country  ofTerugia  j  and  laft  his  Temporal  Pov/er 
fhould  be  too  little,  he  let  loofe  his  Spiritual  Maledidlions  and  Excommunications  a- 
gainft  him.  Whereupon  the  Florentines  feeing  themfelves  invaded  with  fuch  formi- 
dable Numbers,  addrefs'd  themfelves  to  their  defence,  with  all  polfible  care.  Lorenza 
de  Medici  (becaufe  the  War  was  pretended  only  againft  him)  preft  very  earneftly,  that 
all  the  chief  Citizens  might  be  invited  to  the  Palace  before  the  Senate  and  above  30a 
of  them  appearing,  he  fpake  to  them  in  this  manner. 

Moji  noble  Lords^  and  you  moji' magnificent  Citizens^ 
Lmnxnh  T  V)o  not  well  knoto  whether  I  am  to  congratulate^  or  condole  with  you  this  day  for  the 
eechto  the  |^  things  which  are  paffed-^  and  truly  when  I  confider  with  what  Malice  and  CoUufion 
orenmes.  j  ajfau/ted^  and  my  Brother  flain^  I  cannot  hut  condole^  and  my  whole  Heart  ani 
Soul  is  overwhelmed  with  the  Affliilion  •,  when  after  that  I  revolve  with  what  promptitude^ 
with  what  zeal,  with  what  love,  with  what  unanimity  and  univerfal  conjcnt  of  the  whole 
City^  his  Death  was  revenged,  and  mine  prevented  j  I  cannot  but  rejoice^  nay,  even  tri- 
umph and  exult.  For  as  Experience  has  now  taught  me,  that  I  had  more  Enemies  in  this 
City,  than  I  fufpeUed;  it  has  convinced  me  on  the  other  fide,  I  had  more  true  Friends 
than  \  could  have  hoped  for  :  fo  that  I  am  to  congratulate  your  Goodnefs,  and  to  condole 
the  Injury  and  Iniquity  of  other  People,  which  is  the  more  deplorable,  becaufe  rare  anl 
undeferved.  Think,  1  befeech  you,  moji  nobleiStizens,  to  what  point  of  Infelicity  For- 
tune hath  brought  our  Fmily^  when  even  among  our  Friends,  our  B£lat ions,  and  in  the 
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very  Church  m  are  in  danger.    Thofe  who  are  in  dijire/s^  or  apgrehenfion  of  Deaths 
are  wont  to  fly  to  their  friends  and  Relations  for  Jhelter ;  voe  found  ours  not  only  dijpo- 
Jed:,  but  armed,  and  prepared,  and  impatient  to  dejiroy  i^.    Ihofe  who  are  under  any 
pub  lick  or  private  'Persecution,  have  ufuaUy  their  Refuge  andSanHuary  in  the  Church: 
where  others  are  protected  we  are  ajfaulted-^  where  Parricides  and  Murderers  are  fecu' 
red,  the  Medici  are  murdered  themf elves.    But  God  (who  has  not  hitherto  deferted  our 
family )  has  preserved  us,  and  undertaken  our  defence.   What  injury  have  we  done  any 
body,  that  could  deferve  fuch  vehement  revenge  ?  Sure  we  our  f elves  never  offended  thofe 
Terfons  who  have  been  fo  furious  againji  m;  if  we  had,  we  fhould  not  have  left  them  in 
that  capacity  to  revenge  the mf elves :  If  it  be  public k  Cenfure  or  Injury  which  provoked, 
them  (and  of  that  too  I  know  nothing)  'tis  you,  not  we  are  offended ;  This  Palace,  this 
Senate,  and  the  Majefly  of  this  Government,  is  afperfed  with  undeferved  Decrees  again/i 
the  Citizens,  in  partiality  to  us,  which  to  my  own  knowledge  is  far  from  being  true.  We 
would  not  have  injur  d  them  if  we  had  been  able,  and  you  would  not  havefuffered  us,  had 
voe  been  willing :  Whoever  traces  the  truth  to  the  bottom,  will  find  our  family  was  not 
exalted  by  this  Government  for  nothing  ;  if  /  may  fpeak  it  modeftly,  it  woi  their  Huma- 
nity, their  Bounty,  their  Munificence  which  conjtrained you  to  it :  if  then  we  have  been 
beneficial  to  Strangers,  how  came  our  Relations  to  be  difgufied?  Jf  their  appetite  of  Do- 
minion prompted  them  to  what  they  have  done  (and  the  feeing  of  this  Palace,  and  filling  the 
Piazza  with  armed  Men,  is  an  evident  demonftration  it  was  nothing  elfe)  the  Defign  is 
fujficient  conviHion,  and  fhows  their  Brutality  and  Ambition.    If  it  were  hatred  and  de- 
tejlation  of  our  Authority,  it  was  you  that  gave  it  us,  and  it  is  you  were  injured.  But  cer- 
tainly, if  any  Power  or  Authority  deferves  to  be  regreted,  "'tis  that  which  is  ufurped,  not 
that  which  is  acquired  by  a  continued  jlream  of  Kindnefs  and  Liberality.    1  appeal  to  you, 
mofl  iUuftrious  Senators,  whether  any  of  my  Predeceffors  arrived  at  their  Grandeur  any 
way  but  by  the  unanimous  confent  and  promotion  oj  this  Court,  My  Grandfather  Cofimo 
returned  not  from  his  Banifhment  by  violence  and  force  of  Arms,  but  by  your  invitation. 
My  ancient  and  infirm  father,  was  too  weak  to  have  fupported  his  Authority  again  ft  fo 
many  Enemies    it  was  your  Bounty,  it  was  your  Authority  which  defended  it.    When  my 
father  was  dead,  and  I  ( tho"  but  a  Child)  was  left  to  fucceed  him,  alas !  how  could  I  have 
maintained  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  the  family  without  your  favour  and  inftruSion. 
Our  Houfe  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  able  to  govern  this  State,  without  your  coopera- 
tion and  affi fiance.    I  cannot  imagine  therefore,  what  quarrel  they  flmild  have  had  again  fir 
us,  or  what  jufi  reafon  for  their  Envy ;  they  fhould  rather  haVe  turned  their  indignation 
upon  their  own  Anceftors,  who  with  their  Infolence  and  Avarice  defeated  them  of  that  Ho- 
nour, which' ours  have  gained  by  their generofity  and  goodnefs.    But,  let  us  gratifie  them 
fofar  as  to  grant  we  had  injured  them,  and  that  their  Combinations  againft  us  were  but 
reafonable  and  jufi ;  Why  muft  they  confpire  againft  this  Palace  ?  Why  muft  they  confede- 
rate with  the  Pope  and  King  of  Naples,  againft  the  Innocence  and  Liberty  of  this 
Commonwealth  f"  Why  muft  all  Italy  be  involved  in  a  War  ?  for  this  they  can  have  no  ex- 
cufe :  if  any  Man  have  offended  them,  they  might  have  offended  him  again,  and  not  blend- 
ed and  confounded  private  Injury  with  pub  lick  Revenge.    This  is  it  which  revives  our 
Calamities,  tho'  the  Authors  are  extin^.   That  is  it  which  has  brought  the  Pope  and  King 
of  Naples  upon  us  with  their  Armies,  tho  their  Declaration  be  only  againft  me  and  my 
family.    I  wijh  to  God  it  were  true,  and  that  their  defign  was  no  farther :  the  Remedy . 
would  be  eafie,  and  your  Deliverance  at  hand.    I  fhould  not  be  fo  ill  a  Citizen  as  to  poli- 
pone  the  publick  to  my  private  Security ;  no,  I  would  willingly  quench  your  flames,  tho 
with  my  own  Blood  and  DeftruSion :  but  becaufe  the  Injuries  of greatPerJons  are  always 
cloathed  with  Jome  plaufible  pretence,  they  have  chofen  this,  to  exafperate  you  againft  me  j 
if  you  think  I  deferve  it,  I  am  now  in  your  hands,  to  be  continued  or  rejeUed,  as  yoit 
pleafe  :  Tou  are  my  fathers;  you  are  my  Patrons  ;  whatever  you  command,  1  will  endea^- 
vour  to  do    and  not  refuje  with  my  own  Blood  to  finijh  this  War,  which  is  begun  with 
my  Brothers. 

The  Citizens  could  not  contain  from  Tears  whilft  Lorenzo  w^s  fpealcing,  and  with 
the  fame  pity  as  they  had  heard  him,  he  was  anfwered  by  one  deputed  by  the  reft: 
That  the  whole  City  did  acknowledge  the  Merits  both  of  his  Anceftors  and  himfelf.  That 
he  fhould  be  of  good  cheer  for  with  the  fame  readinefs  and  devotion  as  they  had  reven* 
ged  his  Brothers  death,  arid  prevented  his.,  they  would  preferve  his  Perfon  and  Reputa- 
tion, and  expofe  their  whole  Country  rather  than  defert  him.  That  their  Adtions  might 
be  commenfurate,  they  appointed  him  a  Guard,  to  fecure  him  againft  domeftick  De- 
figns,  and  paid  them  out  of  the  publick  Treafure :  after  which  they  addreffed  them- 
felves  to  the  War,  and  raifed  what  Men  and  Money  they  were  able.  They  fent  for 
Aid  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians,  according  to  the  League  •,  and  the  Pope, 
njore  like  a  Wolf  than  a  Shepherd,  being  ready  to  devour  them,  they  tried  all  ways  to 

Y  2  juftifie 
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juftifie  themfelves  that  they  could  think  of,  pofTefsM  all  It^iJy  with  his  Treachcrj  a- 
gainft  their  State,  remonftrated  his  Impieties  to  all  the  World  ;  and  that  he  exercifed 
his  Papacy  with  as  much  Injuftice,  as  he  gained  it :  for  he  had  fent  thofe  (whom  he 
had  advanced  to  the  higheft  degree  of  Prelacy  )  in  the  Company  of  Traytors  and  Mur- 
derers to  commit  Treafon  in  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  and  the  Ce- 
lebration of  the  Sacrament ;  and  after  that  (having  been  unable  to  kill  all  the  Citi- 
zens, alter  the  Government,  and  fack  the  City)  he  interdidled  it  with  his  Pontiiical 
Malediaions,  and  threatned  to  deftroy  it.  But  if  God  were  juft,  and  the  violences 
of  Men  ofFenfive  to  him,  he  muft  needs  be  difpleafed  at  the  proceeding  of  his  Vicar, 
and  permit  that  Men  (having  no  other  Refuge)  might  refort  unto  him.  For  which 
reafon  the  Florentines  not  only  refufe  his  Interdidion,  but  forced  their  Priefts  to  cele- 
brate Divine  Service  as  before.  They  called  a  Council  in  Florence^  of  all  the  Tufcan 
Prelates  within  their  Jurifdidion,  and  appealed  to  them  concerning  their  differenced 
with  the  Pope  5  againft  which,  in  juftification  of  his  Caufe,  it  was  alledged,  that  it  be- 
long'd  properly  to  the  Pope  to  liipplant  Tyrants,  to  fupprefs  ill  Men,  and  to  advance 
good  i  all  which  he  was  to  remedy,  as  opportunity  was  offered.  But  that  fecularPrin- 
'ces  had  no  right  to  imprifon  Cardinals  ^  to  execute  Bifliops  •,  to  kill,  or  difmember,  or 
drag  about  the  Streets  the  Bodies  of  the  Priefts  and  to  ufe  the  Innocent  and  the  Ko- 
cent  without  any  difference  or  diftindlion.  Neverthelefs  the  Ylorentines  not  at  all  re- 
fu/ing  his  Quarrels  and  Complaints,  difiuiffed  the  Cardinal  which  was  in  their  powef, 
and  fent  him  back  to  the  Pope  ^  yet  the  Pope,  without  an)"  regard  to  that  Civility, 
The  Pope  ^^"^^^  \htm  to  be  invaded  with  all  his  Forces,  and  the  King's :  both  their  Armies  (  Un- 
and  King  in- the  Command  of  A/fon/o  Duke  oi Calabria,  Yerrandos  eldeftSon,  and  FederigoConte 
videthtTet'd'Urbino)  entred  Chianti,  and  by  means  of  the  S/V;?;?^'^,  who  were  of  the  Enemy's 
ricories  of  the  Party,  took  Radda  ;  feveral  other  Caftles,  and  plundered  the  whole  Country.  Next 
Fhrennm.  jj^gy  encamped  before  CafteUina :  the  Florentines  feeing  themfelves  thus  fiercely  attack- 
ed, were  in  great  fear,  as  having  but  few  Men  of  their  own,  and  the  Affiflance  of 
their  Friends  coming  in  very  flowly  5  for  tho'  the  Duke  indeed  had  fent  them  Sup- 
plies, yet  the  Venetians  refufed  it,  as  not  thinking  themfelves  obliged  to  relieve  them 
in  their  particular  (Quarrels  j  for  as,  they  pretended,  private  Animofities  were  not  in 
reafon  to  be  defended  at  a  publick  Expence.  So  that  the  Florentines^  to  difpofe  the 
Venetian  to  better  things,  fent  Tomafo  Soderini  Ambaffador  to  that  State,  whilfl:  in 
the  mean  time  they  railed  what  Men  they  could,  and  made  Hercules,  Marquefs  5f  F^r- 
rara^  their  General.  Whilft  in  this  manner  they  were  employ'd  in  their  Prepatations, 
the  Enemy  had  brought  CafteUina  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that,  defpairing  of  Relief,  the  Gar- 
rifon  furrender'd,  after  forty  Daysfiege.  From  hence  the  Enemy  advanced  towards 
Arezzo,  and  fat  down  before  Monte  5.  Senino.  The  Florentine  Army  wa^  by  this; 
time  drawn  out,  and  being  marched  towards  the  Enemy,  had  polled  it  felf  Avithint 
three  Miles  of  them,  and  incommoded  them  fo,  that  Fedcrigo  fent  to  XJrhino  to  defire 
a  Truce  for  feme  few  Days ;  which  was  granted,  but  with  fo  much  difadvantage  to 
the  Florentines,  that  thofe  who  requefted  it  were  amazed  when  they  had  obtained  it ; 
for  without  it  they  muft  have  drawn  off  with  difgrace.  But  having  thofe  Days  al- 
lowed to  recolledl  themfelves,  when  the  time  was  expired  they  went  on  with  their 
Siege,  and  took  the  Town  under  the  very  Nofe  of  our  Army.  By  this  time  Winter 
being  come,  to  provide  themfelves  good  Quarters,  the  Enemy  drew  his  Army  into 
the  Country  of  Sienna^  the  Florentines  where  they  thought  mod:  convenient  ^  and  the 
Marquefs  of  Ferrara  ( having  done  little  good  to  himfelf  or  other  People )  returned  from 
GtMi  rebels  whence  he  came.  About  this  time  Genoa  was  in  Rebellion  gainfl:  the  State  of  Milan^ 
againft  the  ^jj^  upon  this  occafion,  Galeazzo  being  dead,  and  his  Son  Giovan  Galeazzo  a  Minor, 
'and  unfit  for  the  Government,  difference  arofe  betwixt  S^r^^?,  Lodovico,  Ottaniano, 
Afcanio,  his  Uncles,  and  Medona  Bona  his  Mother^  each  of  them  pretending  to  the 
Tuition  of  the  Child.  In  which  competitiouj  Madona  Bona  the  Dutchefs  Dowager 
prevailed,  by  the  Councils  of  Tomafo  Soderini  (the  Florentine  Ambaffador  in  that 
Court, at  that  time)  and  CeceoSimnetto,  who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  late  Galeazzo^ 
whereupon  Sforza  flying  from  Milan,  Ottaniano  was  dyawn,  as  he  was  paffing  the  Adda, 
and  the  reft  difperfed  into  feveral  Places.  Roberto  de  fan  Severino  ran  the  fame  For- 
tune, and  fled,  having  forfaken  the  Dutchefs  in  thofe  Difputes,  and  joined  himfelf 
with  the  Uncles.  The  Troubles  falling  out  not  long  after  in  iCufcany,  thofe  Prince^ 
hoping  from  new  Accidents,  or  new  Succefs,  every  one  of  them  attempted  what  hoi 
thought  likely  to  reftore  him  to  his  Country.  King  Ferrando  obferving  the  only  Re- 
fuge the  Florentines  had  in  their  Neceffities,  was  to  the  State  of  Milan,  deterjnined  to 
give  the  Dutchefs  fo  much  Employment  of  her  own,  that  fhe  fhould  not  be  at  leifure  to 
fend  them  any  Relief  ^  and  by  means  of  Frofpero  Adorno,  the  Signore  Robef'to,  and  the 
Sforzi  which  were  banifhed,  he  wrought  fo,  that  Genoa  rebelled:  Neverthelefs  the  lit- 
tle 
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tie  Caftle  remained  firm  to  the  young  Duke,  and  the  Dutchefs  fent  Forces  to  them, 
to  recover  the  Town,  but  they  were  overthrown  ^  whereupon  confidering  with  het- 
felf  the  danger  which  might  accrew  both  to  her  Son  and  herfelf,  if  the  War  lliould  be 
continued,  all  Tufcany  being  imbroiled,  and  the  Florentines  in  diftrefs,  fhe  refolved, 
feeing  (he  could  not  retain  Genoa  as  a  Subjedt,  that  fhe  would  have  it  as  a  Friend  ; 
and  agreed  with  BattilVino  fregofi  (a  great  Enemy  to  Fro/pero  Adorfio)  to  deliver  him 
the  Caftle,  and  make  him  Prince  of  Genoa^  upon  condition  he  would  drive  out  Frofpc 
ro,  and  give  the  Sforzi  no  alliftance  nor  proteflion.    After  all  was  concluded  betwixt 
them,  the  Caftle  was  furrendred,  and  by  the  help  of  that,  and  his  Party,  Battiftino  te- 
^VLcmgGenoa^  and  according  to  their  cuftom,  made  himfelf  D^g^" the  Sforzi  and  5";^- 
Tiore  Roberto  being  forced  out  of  the  Town,  they  palTed  witli  their  Followers  into  L?^-» 
Tiigiana,    The  Pope  and  the  King  feeing  the  Troubles  in  LombarJy  compofed,  took  oc- 
cafion  to  infeft  Tu/cany  on  that  fide  towards  Fi/a^  with  thofe  Perfons  which  were  dri- . 
ven  out  of  Genoa  5  fiippofing  by  dividing  and  diverting  their  Forces,  to  weaken  the 
Florentines :  whereupon  the  Summer  approaching,  they  prevailed  with  the  Signore  Ro- 
berto to  march  with  his  Squadron  from  Lunigiana  into  the  Country  of  Fifa.  Roberto 
put  the  whole  Country  into  confufion  ^  took  feveral  Caftles  from  the  Fifans,  and  plun- 
dred  them,  and  made  his  Excurfions  to  the  very  Walls  or  Fifa  it  felf.    About  this 
time  Ambaftadors  arrived  at  Florence  from  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France^  and  the 
King  of  Hungary-^  who  from  their  feveral  Princes  being  fent  to  the  Pope,  perfuaded 
the  Florentines  to  fend  Ambafladors  alfo,  and  promifed  their  utmoft  endeavour  with 
him,  to  conclude  all  their  Differences  with  an  honourable  Peace.    The  Florentines 
confented,  as  well  to  excufe  themfelves  to  the  "World,  as  that  they  v/ere  really  defirous 
of  it.    Having  fent  therefore  their  Ambaffadors,  they  returned  as  they  went,  without 
any  Accommodation  :  and  the  Florentines  finding  themfelves  abufed  or  abandoned  by 
the  Italians,  refolved  to  try  if  they  could  gain  themfelves  any  Reputation  by  an  Alli- 
ance with  France^  to  which  purpofe  they  fent  as  their  Ambaflador  Donato  Acciaivoli,  a   The  Grati- 
Perfon  wellskilfd  both  in  \htGreek  and L^7/f/7 Tongues,  whofe  Anceftors  had  always '^"'^^^^^^'^[^^^^'^^ 
born  great  Office  in  that  State  ^  but  being  arrived  at  Milan  in  his  Journey,  he  died;^  orminss. 
and  Florence^  in  honour  to  his  Memory,  and  Remuneration  to  his  Children,  buried 
him  magnificently  at  the  publick  Charge  •,  gave  his  Sons  confiderable  Exemptions  j 
and  his  Daughters  fuch  Portions  as  v/ould  marry  them  like  themfelves ;  and  fent  GuuC 
Antonio  Vefpucci  (a  Man  well  verfed  in  the  Imperial  and  Pontifical  Laws)  to  the  King 
of  France  in  his  place.    The  inroad  Signore  Roberto  had  made  into  the  Country  of 
Fifa  (as  all  fudden  and  unexpected  things  do)  gave  the  Florentines  no  little  diftradlion. 
For  the  War  lying  h^zvy  upon  them  in  the  Country  of  Sicna,  they  could  not  fee  how 
they  fhould  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  on  the  other  fide.    However,  they  fent  Offi- 
cers, and  all  other  Provifions  to  reinforce  the  City  ofFif;  and  that  they  might  keep 
the  Litccheji  from  alTifting  the  Enemy,  with  Money  or  any  thing  elfe,  they  fent  Gino 
Capponi  as  their  Ambaffador  to  them  •,  but  he  was  received  fo  ill,  out  oi  an  ancient 
Enmit}'-  to  the  People  oiFlorencs  (upon  former  Injuries  received,  and  a  conftant  ap- 
prehenfion  to  them,  that  he  was  many  times  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  Multi- 
tude :  So  that  his  Journey  produced  new  Quarrels,  rather  than  new  Quiet  ^  and 
thereupon  the  Florentines  called  back  the  Marquefs  of  Ffrr^zr^  ;  entertain'd  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Mantoua  into  their  Pay  j  and  with  great  Importunity,  defired  of  the  Vene- 
tians Count  Carlo  the  Son  ofBraccio,  and  Deifebo  the  Son  of  Count  Giacopo,  who  (af- 
ter feveral  Scruples  and  Demurs)  were  fent  to  them^  for  having  made  Peace  with  the 
Turk,  and  no  pretence  left  to  excufe  themfelves,  they  were  afhamed  to  break  Faith 
with  the  League.   Carlo  therefore,  and  Deifebo  being  come,  with  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  Horfe,  and  joined  to  what  Forces  they  could  conveniently  draw  out  of  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Ferrara^  Army  (which  attended  the  Duke  of  Calabria)  they  marched  to- 
wards Fifa,  in  queft  of  Signore  Roberto,  who  was  pofted  with  his  Army  near  the  River 
Serchio   and  thought  at  firft  he  made  a  fhow  of  expecting  our  Army,  yet  upon  fecond 
thoughts  he  removed,  and  retired  into  the  Country  of  hunigiana,  to  the  fame  Quar- 
ters where'  he  lay  before  his  Expedition  to  Fifa.    Upon  his  departure,  Count  Carlo 
tepoffefsM  himfelf  of  all  the  Enemy  had  taken  in  that  Country'' ;  and  the  Florentines 
being  clear  on  that  fide,  drew  all  their  Forces  into  one  Body  betwixt  CoUe  and  Santo 
GiTniniano;  but  uponC^?r^'s  Conjundlion  there  being  feveral  of  the  Sforzefchi,  and  the 
Braccefchi  in  the  Army,  the  old  Feud  began  to  revive,  and  it  was  believed,  had  the/ 
flayed  longer  together,  they  had  fallen  together  by  the  Ears :  to  prevent  thefe  Incon- 
veniences, it  W3s  refolved,  to  divide  the  Army  ;  that  Count  Carlo  fhould  march  with 
his  Forces  into  the  Country  oiFerugia,  and  the  reft  fortifie  and  intrench  themfelves 
VLt  Foggibonzi,  to  obftrudl  the  Enemy  from  entring  into  the  Country  of  Florence.  By 
this  Divifion  they  fuppofed  likewiie  the  Enemy  would  be  forced  to.  divide  j  for  they 

thought 
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thought  that  either  Count  Car/0  would  take  Perugia  (  where  he  had  a  great  Party  as 
they  believed  )  or  that  the  Pope  would  be  conftrained  to  fend  a  good  body  of  Men  to 
defend  it  j  and  to  drive  his  Holinefs  into  greater  necelfity,  they  ordered  NicoloVitelli 
(who  had  left  Cajiello,  where  Lorenzo  his  Enemy,  was  predominant)  with  what  force 
he  could  make  to  approach  the  Town,  to  drive  out  his  Adverfary  if  he  could,  and 
keep  it  againft  the  Pope. 

At  firft,  Fortune  feem'd  to  encline  to  the  Yhrentlnes,  Count  Carlo  advanced  ftrange- 
ly  in  the  Country  of  Perugia  j  Nicolo  Vitelli,  tho'  he  could  not  get  into  the  Town  of 
CafteUoy  yet  he  was  Matter  of  the  Field,  and  plundred  round  about  it  without  any  con- 
tradiaion  ;  and  thofe  Forces  which  were  encamped  at  Poggibonzi^  made  their  Excur- 
fions  to  the  very  Walls  of  Sienna.  But  at  laft,  all  their  hopes  came  to  nothing  ;  for 
firft.  Count  Carlo  died  in  the  very  height  of  their  expedations,  whofe  Death  had  ne- 
verthelefs  much  bettered  the  Condition  of  the  Florentines^  had  they  known  how  to 
'  have  improved  the  Vidlory  which  it  produced  ^  for  no  fooner  was  the  Death  of  Count 
Carlo  known,  but  the  Pope's  Army  (  being  all  together  in  Perugia)  conceiving  great 
hopes  of  overpowering  the  Florentines^  took  the  Field,  and  encamped  upon  the  Lake 
within  three  Miles  of  the  Enemy :  on  the  other  fide,  Giacopo  Guicciardini  ( at  that  time 
Commiffary  of  the  Army)  by  the  advice  of  Roberto  da  Rimino  (who  fince  the  Death  of 
Count  Carlo^  was  the  chief  and  beft  reputed  Officer  among  them  )  knowing  what  it  was 
that  fet  the  Enemy  agog,  they  refolved  to  attend  him-,  and  coming  to  a  Battle  not  far 
from  the  Lake  ( in  the  very  place  where  Hannibal  gave  the  Romans  that  memorable 
The  Pope's  Defeat )  the  Pope's  Army  was  routed.  The  News  of  this  Vidory  was  extreamly  wel- 
rmy  defeat-  come  in  Florence,  both  to  the  Magiftrates  and  People  j  and  it  would  have  been  great 
Honour  and  Advantage  to  that  Enterprize,  had  not  Diforders  in  the  Army  at  Poggi- 
bonzi  fpoiled  all,  and  the  Vi6tory  over  the  one  Camp  been  interrupted  by  a  Mutiny 
in  the  other ;  for  that  Army  having  got  much  plunder  in  the  Country  of  Sienna^  when 
they  came  to  divide,  there  fell  out  great  difference  betwixt  the  Marquefs  of  lerrara 
and  the  Marquefs  of  Mantoua^  fo  that  they  came  to  blows,  and  did  one  another  what 
mifchief  they  were  able. 

The  Florentines  finding  no  good  was  to  be  expeded  from  them  together,  confented 
that  the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara  With  his  Forces  might  march  home  by  which  means  the 
Army  being  weakned  without  a  Head,  and  very  diforderly,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  be- 
ing with  his  Army  not  far  from  Sienna,  took  a  Refolution  of  falling  upon  them  5  but 
the  Florentines  hearing  of  his  advance,  not  trufting  to  their  Arms,  their  Numbers 
(which  was  much  greater  than  the  Enemy )  nor  the  fituation  of  their  Camp  (  which 
were  very  ftrong)  without  expeding  their  coming,  or  feeing  fo  much  as  the  Face  of 
their  Enemy,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  the  Duft,  they  fled,  and  left  their  Ammunition, 
and  Carriages,  and  Artillery  behind  them  ;  and  fo  cowardly  and  poor  fpirited  that 
Army  was  become,  that  the  turning  of  a  Horfe's  Head  or  Tail,  gave  either  Vidory 
or  Defeat.  This  Rout  filled  the  King's  Soldiers  with  prize,  and  the  Florentines  with 
fear  ;  for  that  City  was  not  only  afflided  with  War,  but  with  fo  violent  a  Peftilence, 
that  moft  of  the  Inhabitants  were  forced  to  leave  the  Town,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
the  Country.  This  Overthrow  was  rendred  more  terrible  by  Sicknefs,  for  thofe  Ci- 
tizens who  had  Eftates  in  the  Val  di  Pifa,  and  the  Val  Delfa^  being  driven  thither,  and 
fecure^  were  forced  (upon  this  Rout)  to  hurry  back  again  to  Florence  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  that  not  only  with  their  Goods  and  their  Children,  but  with  all  their  Fa- 
inilies  and  Dependants,  for  every  Hour  they  were  afraid  the  Enemy  would  have  pre- 
fented  himfelf  before  the  Town.  They  who  had  the  Adminiftration  of  the  War,  be- 
ing fenfible  of  thefe  Diforders,  commanded  their  Army  (  which  was  vidorious  in  Peru- 
gia) that  leaving  their  Defigns  there,  they  fhould  march  into  the  Val  Del/a,  and  op- 
pofe  themfelves  againft  the  Enemy,  who,  fince  their  laft  Vidfory,  over- run  that  whole 
Country.  And  tho'  that  Army  had  fo  ftraitned  Perugia,  it  was  every  Hour  expeded 
to  furrender,  yet  the  Florentines  chofe  rather  to  defend  themfelves,  than  to  gain  upon 
any  body  elfe  j  and  raifing  their  Siege  they  were  conduded  to  S.  Cajjiano,  a  Caftle 
about  eight  Miles  from  Florence^  as  the  only  place  where  they  might  lie  fecure,  till  the 
other  Army  was  rallied,  and  brought  to  them.  The  Enemy  on  the  other  fide,  being 
at  Liberty  in  Perugia,  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  Florentines,  took  heart,  and  made 
their  Inroads  daily  into  the  Countries  of  Arezzo  and  Cortona  and  the  other  Army, 
which  under  the  Command  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  had  routed  them  at  Poggibonziy 
took  Poggibonzi  and  Vico,  pillaged  Certaldo^  made  great  fpoil,  and  got  great  Prize  in 
that  Country,  after  they  fat  down  before  CoUe  which  (in  thofe  Times)  was  looked  up- 
on as  extraordinary  ftrong,  and  being  well  Mann'd,  and  provided  with  all  things,  ifi 
was  hoped  it  might  entertain  the  Enemy,  till  their  Armies  could  be  united. 

The  Florentines  having  jpined  all  their  Forces  at  S.  Cajjiano^  and  the  Enemy  proceed- 
ing 
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ing  very  fiercely  in  their  Leaguer  j  they  refolved  to  march  towards  them,  and  poft 
themfelves  as  near  them  as  they  could,  fuppofing  they  Ihould  thereby,  npt  only  en- 
courage the  Garrifon  to  defend  themfelves,  but  make  the  Enemy  more  cautious  in  all 
his  Attacks.  Hereupon  they  removed  from  S.  CnJJiano,  and  encamped  at  S.  G'mimaftOy 
about  five  Miles  from  CoUe,  from  whence  with  their  Horfe,  and  the  lighteft  of  their 
Foot,  they  daily  molefted  the  Duke's  Camp  :  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Garri- 
fon in  GZ/f,  for  wanting  all  Things  that  were  neceffary,  they  furrendred  the  13th  of 
J^ffvember^  to  the  great  difpleafure  of  the  Florentines,  but  the  great  joy  of  the  Ene- 
my, efpecially  the  Siennefi,  who  befides  their  common  hatred  to  Eorence^  had  a  par- 
ticular quarrel  againft  this  Town. 

Winter  was  now  at  the  height  ^  the  Seafon  unfit  for  War-,  and  the  Pope  and  King 
(to  give  them  hopes  of  Peace,  or  to  enjoy  their  Victory  quietly  themfelves)  offered  a 
Truce  for  three  Months  to  the  Florentines^  and  allowed  them  ten  Days  for  an  Anfwer ; 
which  Proffer  was  accepted  :  but  as  a  Wound  is  more  painful  when  cold,  than  when 
'tis  firft  given,  this  fmall  Repofe  gave  the  Florentines  greater  fenfe  of  the  Miferies 
which  they  had  endured    infomuch  as  they  began  to  talk  freely,  and  upbraid  one 
another  by  the  Mifcarriages  in  the  War,  charging  one  another  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
Eipence,  and  the  inequality  of  their  Taxes  ^  and  thefe  Exprobations  were  not  only 
in  the  Streets,  and  among  the  ordinary  fort  of  People,  but  even  in  their  Conventions 
and  publick  Councils,  in  which  one  of  them  took  the  confidence  to  teil  Lorenzo  to  his 
face,  that  the  City  was  weary,  and  would  have  no  more  War,  and  that  therefore  he 
fhould  bethink  himfelf  of  Peace;  upon  which  Lorenzo  difcerning  the  necelFity,  advi- 
fed  with  fuch  of  his  Friends  as  he  judged  mofi:  faithful  and  able,  and  it  was  concluded 
by  all  (that  feeing  the  Venetians  were  cold  and  uncertain  j  the  Duke  young,  and  im- 
broiled  in  new  Troubles  at  home )  their  heft  way  would  be  to  feek  out  for  new  Alli- 
ance, and  try  what  that  would  contribute  to  their  Succefs.    Their  great  fcruple  was, 
into  whofe  Arms  they  fhould  caft  themfelvas,  whether  into  the  Pope's,  or  the  King's  of 
"Naples    and  upon  ferious  debate  it  was  refolved  into  the  King's,  as  a  Perfon  of  more 
liability,  and  likely  to  yield  them  better  protection,  in  regard  of  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
Popes  Lives,  and  the  changes  upon  their  SuccefTions.    For  the  fmall  fear  the  Church 
has  of  any  Prince,  and  the  fmall  regard  it  has  of  any  body  elfe  in  all  its  Refolutions, 
caufes  that  no  fecular  Prince  can  repofe  any  intire  Confidence,  or  communicate  freely 
in  his  Affairs,  with  any  of  the  Pope's  ^  for  he  that  aflociates  with  him  in  War,  and  in 
Dangers,  may  perhaps  have  a  Companion  and  a  Sharer  in  his  Victories  ^  but  in  his  di- 
ftrefs  he  fhall  be  fure  to  be  alone,  his  Holinefs  being  ftill  brought  off  by  his  fpiritual 
Influence  and  Authority.    It  being  therefore  determined  more  profitable  to  reconcile 
with  the  King,  there  could  be  no  way  thought  of  fo  likely,  as  by  Lorenzo  himfelf; 
for  by  how  much  the  more  that  King  hid  taftedof  his  Liberality,  byfo  much  the  more 
they  thought  it  probable  he  might  fucceed.    Lorenzo  embracing  the  Motion,  and 
having  prepared  for  his  Journey,  comm/itted  the  City  and  Government  to  Tomajo  So- 
derini  ( at  that  time  Gonfaloniere  di  Guftitia )  and  left  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember.   Being  arrived  at  Fi/a  in  his  way,  he  writ  to  the  Senate,  and  gave  them  an  ' 
account  of  his  defign  •,  and  the  Senate  in  honour  to  him,  and  that  he  might  treat  with 
mor€  Reputation,  made  him  Ambaffador  for  the  People  of  Florence,  and  gave  him  Au- 
thority to  conclude  with  him,  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  difcretion.  About 
this  time  Signore  Roberto  da  Santo  Severino,  joining  with  Lodovico  and  Afcanio  (for 
their  Brother  Sforza  was  dead)  they  invaded  the  State  of  Milan,  in  hopes  to  have  re-in- 
vefted  themfelves ;  having  pofiefs'd  themfelves  of  Tortona  and  Milan,  and  the  whole 
State  being  in  Arms,  theDutchefs  was  advifed  (to  compofe  her  civil  DifTentions)  to  re- 
ftore  the  Sjorzi,  and  receive  them  into  the  Government  again.    Her  great  Councellor 
in  this,  was  Antonio  TaJJino,  a  Ferrarefe,  who,  tho'  meanly  extracted,  being  come  to 
Milan,  was  preferred  to  be  Chamberlain  both  to  the  Duke  and  the  Dutchefs.  This 
Antonio,  for  the  comlinels  of  his  Perfon,  or  fome  other  fecret  Excellence,  after  the 
Duke's  death,  grew  into  great  favour  with  the  Dutchefs,  and  in  a  manner  governed   Antanh  Taf^ 
the  whole  State;  which  was  very  unpleafiqg  to  Cecco,  a  Man  of  great  prudence,  sLudfino  a  Favou* 
long  experience  in  publick  Affairs,  infomuch  that  he  ufed  all  his  Tntereft  both  with  the"^^  h  c^^^ 
Dutchefs  and  the  reft  of  the  Governours,  to  clip  the  Wings  of  his  Authority,  and  re- 
move  him.    Antonio  having  notice  of  his  defign  to  countermine  him,  and  have  fome 
body  near  which  might  be  able  to  defend  him,  he  advis'd  theDutchefs  to  reftore  the 
Sforzi^  and  the  Dutchefs  following  his  Perfuafion,  invited  them  back  again  without 
communicating  v/ith  Cecco :  upon  which  he  is  reported  to  have  told  her,  that  Jhe  had 
done  a  thing  which  tcould  coft  him  his  Life,  and  deprive  her  of  the  Government.    And  fb 
afterwards  it  fell  out,  for  Cecco  was  put  to  Death  by  Lorenzo,  and  Tajftno  turned  out 
of  Mdlan^  which  the  Dutchefs  took  in  fuch  dudgeon,  that  fhe  forfook  the  Town,  and 
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Lodovico  left  the  Government  of  her  Son  to  his  Uncle  Lodovico  ^  which  A€t  of  her's,  in  leaving 
SfoTxa.  Cover- fhat  whole  Dutchy  to  the  Government  of  Lodovico^  was  the  ruin  of  Italy^  as  (hall  be 
nofoiMiUn.  jjjo^jj  jn  j^g  place.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  in  his  Journey  towards  Nap/es,  and  the 
Truce  betwixt  the  Parties  in  a  very  fair  way,  when  on  a  fudden,  beyond  all  expedla- 
tion,  Lodovico  Frego/o  having  intelligence  mSerezana,  furprized  the  Town,  and  made 
all  Prifoners  whom  he  found  any  ways  afleded  to  the  Florentines.  This  Accident 
was  highly  refented  by  the  Governors  of  Florence^  for  they  imagined  it  done  by  the 
order  oiFerrando^  and  therefore  complain  d  heavily  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  (who  was 
with  his  Army  at  Sienna)  that  whilfl:  they  were  in  Treaty,  thty  Ihould  he  aflaulted 
fo  treacheroufly  j  but  the  Duke  affured  them  by  Letters,  and  an  Ambafly  on  pur- 
pofe,  that  what  had  paffed  was  done  without  either  his  confent,  or  his  Father's.  How- 
ever, the  Affairs  of  the  Florentines  were  judged  in  a  very  ill  Condition  5  their  Treafure 
being  exhaufted  ^  their  Prince  in  the  hands  of  the  King ;  an  old  War  on  foot  with  the 
Pope  and  the  King  5  a  new  War  commenced  with  the  Genoeji,  and  no  Friends  to  fup- 
port  them:  for  they  had  no  hopes  of  the  Venetian,  and  of  the  State  of  Milan  they  had 
more  reafon  to  be  afraid,  it  was  fo  various  and  unflable :  the  only^hope  remaining  to 
the  Florentines,  was  in  Lorenzo's  Addrefs  to  the  King. 
Lorenzo  de''  ^orenzo  arrived  at  Naples  by  Sea,  was  honourably  received  both  by  the  King  and 
Medici  arrives  the  whole  City ;  and  tho'  the  War  was  began  for  no  other  end  but  to  ruin  him,  yet  the 
ac  NaiiUs.  greatnefs  of  his  Enemies  did  but  add  to  his  Grandeur  ^  for  being  brought  to  his  Audi- 
ence, he  deliver'd  himfelf  fo  handfomly,  and  difcourfed  fo  well  of  the  Condition  of 
Italy,  of  the  Humours  of  all  the  Princes  and  People  therein,  and  gave  fo  good  Account 
of  what  was  to  be  dreaded  by  War,  and  what  was  to  be  hoped  for  by  Peace,  that  the 
King  admired  the  greatnefs  of  his  Mind,  the  dexterity  of  his  Wit,  the  folidity  of  his 
Judgement,  more  now,  than  he  had  wondered  before,  how  he  could  alone  fuftain  fo 
great  an  Invafion,  infomuch  that  he  doubled  his  Refpeds  towards  him,  and  began 
to  think  it  his  Intereft  much  more  to  make  him  his  Friend,  than  to  continue  him  his 
Enemy.  Neverthelefs  upon  fundry  pretences  and  fetches,  he  kept  him  in  difpence 
from  December  to  March,  not  only  to  fatisfie  himfelf  in  a  farther  experience  of  Lo- 
renzo^  but  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  infidelity  of  Florence  5  for  that  City  was  not  with- 
out thofe  who  would  have  been  glad  the  King  would  have  kept  him,  and  handled 
him  as  Giacopo  Ficcinino  was  handled.  Thefe  People  began  to  complain  and  fpake 
ill  of  him  all  over  the  Town,  to  opjxife  themfelves  publickly  in  the  Councils  agarnft 
any  thing  that  was  moved  in  favour  to  Lorenzo ;  and  gave  out  generally  where-ever 
they  came,  that  if  the  King  kept  him  much  longer  ^t  Naples,  they  would  alter  the  Go- 
vernment :  fo  that  the  King  forbore  to  difpatch  him  for  feme  time,  in  expectation  of 
a  Tumult.  But  finding  all  quiet,  and  no  hkelihood  of  any  fuch  thing,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1479-  he  difmifs'd  him,  having  firft  prefentcd  him  fo  nobly,  and  treated  him 
fo  honourably,  that  they  had  made  a  perpetual  League,  and  obliged  themfelves  mu- 
tually for  the  prefervation  of  one  another's  Dominions. 

If  therefore  Lorenzo  was  great  when  he  went  from  Florence^  he  was  much  greater 
when  he  returned ;  and  was  received  with  a  Joy  and  Acclamation  in  the  City,  fuita- 
ble  to  his  Quality,  and  the  recency  of  his  Deferts,  who  had  ventred  his  own  Life  fb 
frankly,  to  procure  Peace  to  his  Country.  Two  Days  after  his  Arrival,  the  Articles 
of  Peace  were  publifhed,  by  which  both  the  State  oi  Florence  and  King  had  particu- 
larly obliged  themfelves  to  a  common  Defence  5  tliat  fuch  Towns  as  were  taken  from 
the  Florentines  during  the  War  ^if  in  the  King's  Power)  ftlould  be  reftored-,  that  the 
Pazzi,  which  were  Prifoners  at  Volterra,  fhould  be  difcharged,  and  a  certain  Sum  of 
Money  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  for  a  prefixed  time.  This  Peace  was  no  fooner 
publifhed,  but  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  were  infinitely  offended,  the  Pope  thinking 
himfelf  negleded  by  the  King,  and  the  Venetians  by  the  Florentines^  for  both  one  and 
the  other  having  been  Partners  in  the  War,  they  took  it  unkindly  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Peace.  Their  difpleafure  being  reported  and  believed  at  Florence^  it  was  prefently 
apprehended  that  the  efFedt  of  this  Peace,  would  be  a  greater  War. 
New  Con-  Hereupon  the  Governors  of  the  State  began  to  think  of  contradting  the  Government, 
ftitutions.  and  reducing  it  into  a  leffer  number  of  Minifters,  appointing  a  Council  of  70  Citizens 
to  tranfaft  fuch  Affairs  as  were  of  principal  importance.  This  new  Conffitution  fet- 
tled the  minds  of  thofe  who  were  defirousof  Innovation  j  and  to  give  it  a  reputation, 
thefirfl:  thing  they  did,  was  to  ratifie  the  Ve3.ce\Nh\chLor  en  zo  had  made  with  the  King, 
and  they  appointed  Antonio  Ridolfi  and  Piero  Nafi,  Ambaffadors  to  the  Pope.  Not- 
withflanding  this  Peace,  the  Duke  oiCalabria  departed  from  the  Country  of  Siena  with 
his  Army,  pretending  he  was  retained  by  the  DifTentions  of  that  City,  which  were 
fo  great,  tliat  being  quartered  not  far  off,  he  was  invited  into  the  Town,  and  their  Dif- 
ferences referred  to  his  Arbitration.  The  Duke  accepted  the  Overture  j  fin'd  feveral  of 
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the  Citizens  •,  imprifoned  feveral ;  banifhed  fome,  and  fome  he  put  to  death :  fo  that  he 
became  fufpicious,  not  only  to  the  S'lennefi^  but  to  the  Ylorentines  alfo,  that  his  defign 
was  to  make  himfelf  Prince  of  that  City  nor  could  they  devife  any  remedy,  feeing 
they  had  entred  into  a  League  with  the  King,  and  thereby  made  both  Pope  and  Vene- 
tians their  Enemies.  And  this  Sufpicion  was  not  only  got  into  the  brains  of  tlie  Mul- 
titude in  Florence  (a  fubtle  Interpreter  of  Affairs)  but  into  the  minds  alfo  of  thcGo- 
vernours ;  fo  that  it  was  generally  concluded,  the  Liberty  of  that  City  was  never  in 
more  danger:  but  God,  who  has  always  had  a  particular  care  of  it  in  all  its  Extremi- 
ties, averted  that  Evil,  and  by  an  unexpe*fled  Accident,  gave  the  King,  the  Pope,  and 
the  Venetians,  a  Diver/ion  which  imported  them  more  than  their  Advantages  in  Tufcany. 

Mahomet,  the  great  Turk,  was  with  a  great  Army  encamped  before  Rhodes,  and  had    The  Tfle  cf 
lain  before  it  feveral  Months :  tho'  his  Forces  were  numerous,  and  his  Diligence  great,  ^^^''^'^  affault- 
yet  the  Valour  of  theBefieged  was  nottobe  maftered,  for  they  defended  themfelves  fo  '^^ 
bravely,  he  was  forced  to  draw  off,  and  quit  llie  Siege,  with  a  great  deal  af  difhonour.  ^* 
Having  left  Rhodes,  he  fent  part  of  his  Fleet,  under  the  Command  of  Giacometto  Bajcia 
towards  Velona,  and  ( either  upon  confideration  of  the  eafinefs  of  the  Enterprize,  or 
exprefs  command  from  the  Grand  Signore  to  that  purpofe )  coafting  about  Italy,  on  a 
fudden  ho  landed  6000  Men,  affaulted  the  City  of  Otranto,  took  it,  plundered  it,  killed 
all  the  Inhabitants,  and  when  he  had  done,  fortified  both  the  Town  and  the  Harbour 
as  much  as  poffibly  he  could,  and  with  a  good  Party  of  Horfe,  fcoured  the  whole  Coun- 
try about  it.    The  King  being  much  alarmed  at  this  Invafion,  as  knowing  how  great 
a  Monarch  he  had  to  deal  with,  fent  his  Ambaffadors  about  to  everybody,  to  let  thein 
know  his  Condition,  and  to  beg  their  Affiftance  againft  the  common  Enemy  j  befldes 
which,  he  preffed  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  all  imaginable  Importunity,  to  leave  his 
defigns  at  Siena,  and  come  back  with  all  his  Forces.  This  Invafion,  tho'  it  was  very 
dreadful  to  the  Duke,  and  all  the  reft  of  Italy,  yet  it  was  welcome  tof/orence  and  Sie- 
na, the  one  thinking  its  Liberty  moft  miraculoufly  preferved,  and  the  other  themfelves 
as  ftrangely  delivered  from  thofe  Dangers  which  would  of  neceiTity  have  defl:roy'd 
them.   Which  opinion  was  much  encreafed  by  the  unwillingnefs  wherewith  the  Duke 
departed  from  complaining  and  curfinghis  Fortune,  which  by  fo  unreafonable 

and  an  unexpefted  Accident,  had  defeated  him  of  the  Dominion  ofTufcany.  The  fame 
thing  changed  the  Councils  of  the  Pope ;  and  whereas  before  he  would  never  admit  any 
Ambaffador  from  Florence,hQ  was  grown  now  fo  me^k,  he  would  hear  any  body  fpcak  of 
a  General  Peace-,  and  word  was  fent  to  the  Florentines,that  whenever  they  found  them- 
felves enclined,  ask  pardon  of  the  Pope,  they  would  be  fure  to  have  it.  The  Florentines 
thought  not  fit  to  flip  fo  fair  an  occafion,  and  therefore  fent  1 2  Ambaffadors  to  the  Pope, 
who  entertained  them  with  diverfe  Practices  after  they  were  arrived  at  Rome,  before  he 
admitted  them  to  Audience :  yet  at  length  it  was  adjufted  how  all  Parties  fhould  com- 
port for  the  future,  and  what  every  one  fhould  contribute  in  time  of  Peace,  as  well  as 
iaWar  j  after  which  the  Ambaffadors  were  admitted  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  who  was 
placed  in  great  Pomp,  with  his  Cardinals  about  him. 

The  Ambaffadors,  to  extenuate  what  had  paffed,  laid  the  Fault  fometimes  upon   The  Ambaf- 
their  own  Neceffities,  fometimes  upon  the  Malignity  of  other  People  ^  fometimes  upon  ^^^^"^^ 
the  popular  Fury,  fometimes  upon  their  own  juft  Indignation,  as  being  fo  unhappy 
to  be  forced  either  to  fight,  or  to  die :  and  becaufe  Death  is  the  moft  terrible  of  all  things, 
and  all  things  will  be  tried  before  that  will  be  embraced,  they  had  endured  the  War, 
the  Excommunications,  and  all  the  ill  confequences  which  followed,  rather  than  fuffer 
their  Liberty  (which  is  the  Life  of  a  Commonwealth)  to  be  taken  from  them  and  ex- 
tinguifhed  :  Neverthelefs,  if  their  Neceffity  had  run  them  upon  the  Rocks,  and  forced 
them  to  do  any  thing  which  was  difpleafing  to  him,  they  were  ready  to  make  him  Sa- 
tisfadion,  and  did  hope,  according  to  the  Example  of  their  gracious  Redeemer,  he 
would  be  as  ready  to  receive  thenlinto  his  moft  merciful  Arms.  To  which  Excufes,  his 
Holinefs  replied,  with  great  Heat  and  Indignation,  reproaching  them  by  all  the  Mif-    The  Pope 
chiefs  which  they  had  done  to  the  Church ;  neverthelefs,  to  preferve  the  Commandments  r^P^^^^. 
of  God,  he  was  contented  to  grant  them  their  Pardon  as  they  defired^  but  intimated 
withal,  that  they  were  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future,  and  if  again  they  tranfgref- 
fed,  that  Liberty  which  now  they  were  only  like  to  have  loft,  fhould  be  then  taken 
wholly,  and  that  jaftly,  away,  becaufe  they  who  deferved  to  be  free,  were  futh  as  pra- 
aifed  good  things,  and  not  bad  •,  and  Liberty  abufed,  was  deftrudlive  both  to  themfelves 
and  other  People :  For  to  negletS:  their  Duty  either  to  God  or  his  Church,  was  not  the 
Office  of  good  Men,  but  of  fuch  as  werediffolute  and  lewd  ^  the  Correction  of  which  be- 
longeth  not  only  to  Princes,  but  to  all  that  are  Chriftians:  fo  that  for  what  was  to  be 
paffed,  they  were  to  lay  the  fault  upon  themfelves  j  who  by  their  ill  Deeds  had  given 
occafion  of  the  War,  and  continued  it  by  their  worfe:  but  now  that  was  at  an  end, 
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yet  it  was  attributed  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  other  People,  tlian  any  merit  in  them  j 
after  which  he  gave  them  his  Benedidion  and  the  Form  of  the  Agreement,  to  which 
he  had  added  ( befides  what  had  been  debated  and  concluded  on  in  Council)  that  if 
the  Florentines  expedted  any  Fruit  from  his  Blelhng,  they  fhould  furnifh  out  fifteen 
Gallies,  and  keep  them  in  their  Pay  till  the  Turk  was  beaten  out  of  Italy.    The  Am- 
balTadors  complained  grievoufly  to  have  an  Article  of  that  weight  fuperadded  to  what 
was  concluded  in  the  Treaty-,  but  by  all  the  Friends  they  could  make,  and  all  the 
Arts  they  could  ufe,  they  could  not  prevail  to  have  it  expung'd  ;  whereupon  returning 
to  Florence^  that  Senate,  to  perfedt  the  Peace,  fent  Guid'  Antonio  Vefpuccl  (who  not  long 
before  was  returned  from  France )  their  AmbafTador  to  his  Holinefs,and  by  his  prudence, 
he  brought  the  Terms  to  be  tolerable,  and  as  a  greater  fign  of  his  Reconciliation,  re- 
ceived feveral  other  marks  of  his  Holinefs's  favour.    The  Florentines  having  put  ari 
end  to  all  their  differences  with  the  Pope    Siena  being  free,  they  delivered  from  their 
apprehenflons  of  the  King,  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria  drawing  away  with  his  Army 
out  oiTu/cany  j  and  the  "War  continuing  with  the  Turks,  they  prefled  the  King  fo  hard 
to  the  reftitution  of  fuch  Places  as  the  Duke  of  Calabria  at  his  departure  had  commit- 
ted to  the  keeping  of  the  that  he  began  to  fear  the  Florentines  might  defert  him, 
and  by  making  War  upon  the  Saneji,  hinder  the  Affiflance  which  he  expedted  from 
the  Pope,  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of  Italy ;  whereupon  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  de- 
livered, and  by  feveral  new  favoyrs,  reobliged  the  Florentines  to  him :  from  whence 
we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  Intereft  and  Necelfity,  not  their  Hands  or  their  "Words, 
which  make  Princes  keep  their  Promifes.   Thefe  Caftles  being  reftored,  and  the  new 
League  confirmed,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  gained  greater  reputation  than  the  War  firft, 
and  after,  the  Peace  (when  they  were  jealous  of  the  King)  had  taken  from  him.  For 
at  that  time  there  wanted  not  thofe  who  calumniated  him  openly,  as  one,  who  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf,  had  fold  his  Country,  and  as  by  the  War  they  had  loft  their  Towns,  by 
the  Peace  they  fhould  lofe  their  Liberty.  But  when  the  Towns  were  reftored,  and  ho- 
nourable Peace  concluded  with  the  King,  and  the  City  returned  to  its  ancient  Repu- 
tation, the  People  (who  are  generally  greedy  to  talk,  and  judge  of  Things  more  by  tha 
Succefs  than  the  Counfel )  changed  their  Note  prefently,  and  cried  up  Lorenzo  to  the 
Skies,  as  one  who  had  gained  more  by  his  management  in  that  Peace,  than  their  ill 
fortune  had  got  them  by  the  War  j  and  that  his  Prudence  and  Judgment  had  done 
what  all  the  Armies  and  Power  of  their  Enemies  could  not. 

This  defcent  of  the  Turks  deferr'd  the  War,  which  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  upon 
provocation  of  that  Peace,  had  defigned  againft  them  :  But  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Turkijh  Invafion  was  unexpedted,  and  produced  much  good  •,  fo  the  end  of  it  was  un- 
looked  for,  and  the  occafion  of  much  mifchief  j  for  Alahomet,  the  Grand  Signore,  died 
fuddenly,  and  difference  arifing  betwixt  his  Sons,  thofe  who  were  landed  in  Fuglia, 
being  abandoned  by  their  Lord,  came  to  an  Agreement  with  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
delivered  up  Otranto  into  his  hands.  This  fear  therefore  being  removed,  which  kepfc 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  quiet-,  every  one  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  new  Trou- 
bles. On  the  one  fide,  the  Pope  and  the  Venetian  were  in  League,  and  with  them 
Genoefi,  Sanefi,  and  other  leffer  Potentates.  On  the  other  fide,  were  the  Florentines, 
the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  with  them  the  Bolognefi,  and  feveral  other 
little  States.  The  Venetian  had  a  defign  upon  Ferrara ;  they  thought  they  had  reafon 
enough  to  attempt  it,  and  hopes  enough  to  carry  it.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe  theMar- 
quefs  had  declared  himfelf  obliged  no  longer  to  receive  either  ihdiVifdomine,  or  their 
Salt ;  for  by  Compadl  after  70  Years,  that  City  was  to  be  exempt  both  from  the  one 
and  the  other :  To  which  the  Venetians  replied,  that  fo  long  as  he  retained  the  Fole- 
fine,  fo  long  he  was  to  receive  the  Vifdomine  and  the  Salt ;  but  the  Marquefs  refuiing, 
they  thought  they  had  juft  occafion  to  take  Arms,  and  their  opportunity  was  conve- 
nient, feeing  the  Pope  in  fuch  Indignation  both  againft  the  Florentines  and  King  :  To 
oblige  him  the  more.  Count  Girolamo  being  by  accident  at  Venice,  was  honourably, 
treated,  made  a  Gentleman  of  that  City,  and  had  all  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
of  a  Citizen  conferred  upon  him  ;  which  is  a  particular  favour,  and  fhows  always  the 
great  efteem  they  bear  to  the  Perfon  which  receives  it.  In  preparation  for  this  War, 
they  laid  new  Taxes  upon  their  Subjedts ;  and  for  their  General,  they  had  chofen  Ro- 
berto da  San  Severino,  who  upon  fome  difference  betwixt  him  and  Lodovick  Duke  of 
Milan,  iled  to  Tortona,  and  having  made  fome  Tumults  there,  he  got  off  to  Genoa, 
from  whence  he  was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  and  made  General  of  their  Army, 
The  News  of  thefe  Preparations  coming  to  the  Ears  of  the  League,  they  prepared  them- 
felves  accordingly.  The  Duke  of  Milan  chofe  Federigo  Lord  oiUrbin,  for  his  Gene- 
ral. The  Florentines,  Coftanzo  di  Fe/aro;  and  to  found  the  Pope,  and  difcover  whe- 
ther thefe  Proceedings  of  the  Venetians  were  by  his  confent.  King  lerrando  fent  the 
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Duke  of  Calabria  with  his  Army  to  quarter  upon  the  Tronto^  and  defired  leave  of  his 
Holinefs,  that  they  might  pafs  thorow  his  Territories,  from  thence  intoLombardy  to  the 
relief  of  theMarquefs  •,  which  being  abfolutely  denied,  the  Florentines  and  King  thinking 
that  a  fufficient  declaration  of  his  Mind,  refolved  to  attempt  it  by  force,  and  try  if  that 
they  could  make  him  their  Friend,  or  at  leaft  give  him  fuch  Impediments  as  fhould 
hinder  his  fupplyingof  theVenetians,who  had  already  taken  theFieldjinvaded  theMar- 
quefs, overrun  moft  of  the  Country,  and  clap'd  down  with  their  Army  before  Figaro- 
/Oy  a  Caftle  of  great  importance  to  the  Affairs  of  that  Prince.  The  King  and  the  Flo- 
rentines having  in  the  mean  time  concluded  to  fall  upon  the  Pope,  Aljonfo  Duke  of 
Calabria  marched  his  Army  towards  Rome^  and  by  the  help  of  the  Collennefi  (  who 
were  joined  with  him  in  oppofition  to  the  Orfini  who  fided  with  the  Pope)  he  commit- 
ted great  Spoils  all  over  that  Country.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Florentines^  under  the 
Command  of  Nicelo  Vitelli,  afTaulted  the  City  of  CaRello,  took  it,  turned  out  Lorenzo^ 
who  had  kept  it  for  the  Pope,  and  gave  it  to  Nicolo  as  Prince.  The  Pope  was  at  this 
time  in  very  great  Anxiety.  Rome  was  full  of  Fadions  within,  and  the  Enemy  in 
the  Country  without.  Neverthelefs  (hke  a  couragious  Prince,  refolved  to  overcome, 
not  to  yield  to  his  Enemies)  he  entertained  for  his  General  Roberto  da  Rimino,  and  invi- 
ting him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  affembled  all  the  Forces  he  could  make,  he  reprefent- 
ed  how  great  an  Honour  it  would  be  to  him,  if  he  could  refcue  the  Church  from  the  Ca- 
lamities which  were  upon  it  and  that  not  only  himfelf  and  his  SuccefTors,  but  God 
Almighty  would  reward  him.  Roberto  having  taken  a  view  of  his  Army,  and  all  the 
Magazines,  he  perfuaded  the  Pope  to  raife  him  what  Foot  he  could  more,  which  was 
done  with  great  diligence  and  expedition.  The  Duke  of  Calabria  was  all  this  while 
forraging  about  that  Country,  and  making  his  Inroads  to  the  very  Walls  of  the  City  j 
which  nettled  and  provoked  the  Citizens  fo,  as  many  of  them  came  freely  and  olfered 
their  Service  to  remove  them,  which  Roberto  with  many  thanks,  and  great  Expref- 
fions  of  kindnefs,  accepted. 

The  Duke,  underftanding  their  Preparations,  thought  fit  to  draw  farther  off  from 
the  City,  fuppofing  that  Roberto  would  not  venture  to  follow  him  at  any  diftance 
from  the  Town  ^  befides,  he  had  fome  expeftation  of  his  Brother  Federigo,  who  was 
to  come  to  him  with  frelh  Supplies  from  his  Father.  Roberto  finding  himfelf  equal  in 
Horfe,  and  fuperior  in  Foot,  drew  his  Army  out  of  the  Town,  and  diredfing  towards 
the  Enemy,  he  encamped  within  two  Miles  of  him.  The  Duke  finding  the  Enemy  up- 
on his  back,  quite  contrary  to  his  expectation,  perceived  there  was  no  remedy  but  he 
muft  fight,  or  run  away  fo  that  forced,  and  conflrained,  left  otherwife  he  Ihould  do 
a  thing  unworthy  of  a  King's  Son,  he  refolved  to  fight,  turned  upon  the  Enemy,  and 
each  of  them  having  put  their  Army  into  order,  according  to  the  Difcipline  of  thofa 
Times,  they  fell  to  it,  and  the  Battle  continued  from  Morning  to  Noon,  and  was  fought 
with  more  Courage  than  any  in  Italy  for  fifty  Years  before  ;  there  dying  on  the  one 
fide  and  the  other  above  a  thoufand  Men :  the  end  of  which  Fight  was  very  honoura- 
ble for  the  Church  ^  for  their  Infantry  being  numerous,  fo  galled  the  Duke's  Horfe, 
that  they  were  forced  to  turn  tail,  and  the  Duke  had  been  taken,  had  he  not  been  The  Duke 
refcued  by  fome  Turks,  which  upon  the  delivery  of  Otronto  took  pay  under  him.o^^'*^''!''''* 
Roberto  having  gained  fo  abfolute  a  Vidtory,  returned  triumphantly  to  Rome  •,  but  he 
enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  it  but  little,  for  in  the  heat  of  the  Battle  having  drunk  a  great 
quantity  of  cold  "Water,  he  put  himfelf  into  a  Flux,  and  died  not  many  days  after  5 
his  Body  being  interred  by  his  Holinefs  with  all  imaginable  Ceremony.  The  Pope 
having  gained  this  Vidory,  he  fent  theCount  towards  CajieUo  to  try  if  he  could  reco- 
ver it  for  Lorento,  and  what  he  could  do  upon  Rimina ;  for  after  the  death  of  Robert, 
there  being  only  one  Child  left  in  the  Tuition  of  his  Lady,  he  thought  it  might  be  no 
hard  matter  to  get  into  that  Town  5  and  doubtlefs  he  had  fucceeded,  had  not  that 
Lady  been  affifttd  by  the  Florentines,  who  oppofed  him  fo  happily,  that  he  could  do 
nothing  againft  Rimino  nor  CafieUo.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation  in  Romagna 
and  Ro7ne,  the  Venetians  had  taken  Figarolo,  and  paffed  the  P^?  with  their  Army  5  the 
Duke  of  Milans, and  the  Marquefs's  Army  (being  in  no  fmall  diforder  upon  the  death 
of  the  Count  J'  Urbino  )  who  falling  ill,  was  removed  to  Bologna,  and  died  there  5  fo 
that  the  Marquefs's  Affairs  began  to  decline,  and  the  Venetians  had  great  hopes  of  be- 
coming Matters  of  Ferrara.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Florentines  and  King  of  Naples  ufed 
all  polfible  Art  to  bring  the  Pope  over  to  their  Party ;  but  not  being  able  to  do  it  by 
force,  they  threatned  him  with  a  Council,  which  the  Emperor  had  pronounced  already 
fhould  be  held  at  Bafil.  "Whereupon,  by  perfuafion  of  his  AmbalTadors^t  Rome^  and 
the  chief  of  the  Cardinals  (who  were  very  defirous  of  Peace)  the  Pope  was  conftrained, 
and  began  to  hearken  to  the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  Italy ;  and  for  fear  the  Gran-  ^ 
d€ur  of  the  Venetians  (hould  be  the  ruin  of  that  Country,  he  became  inclinable  to  the  league. 
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League,  and  fent  his  Nuncii  to  Naples^  where  a  Peace  was  concluded  for  five  Years 
betwixt  the  Pope,  King  of  Naples^  and  Florentines^  referving  a  certain  Time  for  the 
Venetians^  if  they  pleafed  to  come  in.  Which  being  done,  the  Pope  fent  to  the  Vene- 
tians to  defift  in  their  War  againft  ferrara  •,  but  the  Venetians  were  fo  far  from  com- 
plying, they  reinforced  their  Army,  and  purfued  it  with  more  eagernefs  than  before  5 
for  having  defeated  the  Duke's  Forces,  and  the  Marquefs's  at  Argenta,  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  fuch  manner  againft  the  City,  that  their  Army  was  encamp'd  in  the  Mar- 
quefs's Park.  So  that  the  League,  thinking  it  no  dallying  any  longer,  refolved  to  af- 
fault  them  with  all  the  Forces  they  could  make,  and  accordingly  the  Duke  Calabria. 
had  orders  to  march  thither  with  their  Army.  The  Florentines  likewife  fent  what 
Men  they  could  fpare  5  and  for  the  better  Adminiftration  of  the  War,  a  Diet  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Cremona^  where  there  met  the  Pope's  Legate,  Count  Girolamoy 
the  Duke  of  Calabria^  the  Signore  Lodovico^  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici.,  with  many  other 
Princes  oi  Italy,  in  which  Council  the  method  of  the  futureWar  was  debated  and  having 
concluded  that  Ferrara  could  not  any  way  be  relieved  more  effedtually,  than  by  3 
brisk  Diverfion,  they  defired  Lodovico's  permilTion  to  attack  the  Venetians  thorow  the 
Country  of  Milan :  but  Lodovico  would  not  be  perfuaded,  as  fearing  to  pull  a  War  up- 
on his  back,  which  he  could  not  be  rid  off  when  he  pleafed.  Whereupon  it  was  de- 
termined, that  they  ftiould  march  with  their  whole  Strength  for  Fcrrara  5  and  having 
muttered  4oooHorfe  and  8000  Foot,  they  advanced  againft  t\\&Venetians^  who  were 
2200  Horfe,  and  6000  Foot.  But  the  firft  thing  the  League  thought  fit  to  attempt, 
was  a  Fleet  which  the  Venetians  had  upon  the  ?o :  and  they  alfaulted  it  fo  fmartly, 
that  they  broke  it  at  Bondino,  deftroyed  200  of  their  Veflels,  and  took  Antonio  Jufii- 
niano  ( the  Proveditor  of  their  Navy )  Prifoner. 

The  Venetians  feeing  all  Italy  combined  againft  them  j  to  give  themfelves  greater 
Reputation,  they  entertained  the  Duke  of  Reno  into  their  Pay  with  200  good  Horfe  : 
and  upon  News  of  the  defeat  of  their  Fleet,  they  fent  him  with  part  of  the  Army  to 
face  the  Enemy,  whilft  Roberto  da  San  Severino  palfed  the  Adda  with  the  teft,  and  ap- 
proaching to  Milan.,  proclaimed  the  Duke  and  Madam  Bona  his  Mother ;  hoping,  that 
Lodovico  and  his  Government  had  been  fo  odious  in  that  City,  that  the  very  Name  of 
the  other  would  have  begot  fome  Commotion.  This  Inroad  at  firft  produced  fbme 
kind  of  terror  :  but  the  Conclufion  was  quite  contrary  to  what  the  Venetians  had  de- 
figned,  for  this  compelled  Lodovics  to  do  what  he  could  not  be  brought  to  before-,  and 
therefore  leaving  the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara  to  the  defence  of  his  own  Country,  with 
4000  Horfe  and  2000  Foot,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  12000  Horfe  and  5000  Foot, 
marched  into  the  Countries  of  Bergona,  Bre/cia,  and  Verona,  plundring  and  fpoiling  all 
about  them,  before  the  Venetians  could  fend  them  any  relief  5  for  Roberto  and  his  Ar- 
my had  much  ado  to  fecure  that  City.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Marquefs  of  Ferrara 
had  recovered  a  great  part  of  his  Loiles ;  for  the  Duke  of  Reno  (who  was  fent  to  con- 
front him  )  having  but  2000  Horfe  and  1000  Foot,  was  not  able  to  oppofe  him  :  fo  that 
all  that  Year,  1483,  things  went  on  profperoufly  for  the  League.  The  next  Spring 
( the  Winter  having  paffed  without  any  confiderable  Adtion )  both  Armies  took  the 
Field.  The  League,  for  greater  expedition  in  their  defigns  againft  the  Venetians^  had 
drawn  their  whole  Army  together ;  and  (  had  the  War  been  managed  as  wifely  as  the 
Year  before  )  had  eafily  carried  whatever  the  Venetians  were  polfefs'd  of  in  Lombardy  j 
for  they  were  reduced  to  6000  Horfe  and  5000  Foot  (whilft  the  Enemy  confifted  of 
130C0  Horfe  and  6000  Foot)  for  the  Duke  of  Reno  being  entertained  only  for  a  Year, 
when  his  Time  was  out,  was  retired.  But  (  as  it  many  times  happens  where  many  are 
in  equal  Authority  )  diffention  among  the  Grandees,  gives  the  Vidory  to  the  Enemy; 
for  Federigo  Gonzagua,  Marquefs  of  Mantoua.,  being  dead  (who,  whilft  he  was  living, 
kept  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Signore  Lodovico  in  good  Correfpondence )  there  grew 
Exceptions  betwixt  them,  and  Jealoufies,  by  degrees  :  for  Giovan  Galeazzo  being  of 
Age,  became  capable  of  the  Government,  and  married  to  the  Daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria.,  he  had  a  mind  his  Son-in-Law,  and  not  Lodovico.,  ftiould  exercife  the  Go- 
vernment. Lodovico  fmelling  his  defign,  refolved  if  polfible  to  prevent  him.  This 
Inclination  of  Lodovico's  being  known  to  the  Venetians,  they  thought  it  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  gain  (  as  they  had  done  before  )  by  Peace,  what  by  War  they  had  loftj  and 
making  private  Overtures  to  him,  in  Auguft,  1484.  they  came  to  an  Agreement,  which 
was  no  fooner  divulged,  but  the  other  Confederates  were  highly  difpleafed,  ^fpecially 
feeing  all  they  had  taken  from  the  Venetians  would  be  reftored  ;  the  Venetians  left  in 
the  Poflelfion  of  Rovigo  and  Polijine  (which  they  had  taken  from  the  Marquefs  of  Fer- 
rara )  and  invefted  with  all  the  Prerogatives  and  Preheminences  which  they  had  exer^ 
cifed  over  that  City  before :  for  every  Man  judged  they  had  made  a  chargeable  War ; 
gained  fome  Honour  indeed  in  the  profecution  of  it ;  but  in  the  conclufion,  they  had 
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come  off  with  Difgrace  ^  for  the  Towns  which  they  had  taken  were  reftored,  but  the 
Towns  they  had  loft  were  kept  by  the  Enemy :  yet  the  Confederates  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  Peace,  being  weary  of  the  War,  and  unwilling  to  attempt  their  Fortune 
any  further  with  the  Defeds  and  Ambition  of  other  People. 

Whilft  in  Lombardy  things  were  managed  at  this  rate,  the  Pope,  by  the  Mediation    Cailetto  bc- 
of  Lorenzo,  prefTed  hard  upon  the  City  of  CafleUo  to  turn  out  Wcolo  Vitelii,  who  ( to  f'^g^d  by  the 
bring  over  the  Pope  to  their  Party)  was  deferted  by  the  League.   Whilft  they  werepj'^^ 
intrenched  before  the  Town,  thofe  of  the  Garrifon  who  were  Friends  to  ViteU/,  fallyed 
out  upon  the  Enemy,  and  beat  them  from  the  Siege:  Hereupon  the  Pope  recalled  Gi- 
rolmo  from  Lombardy  j  caufed  him  to  come  to  Rome  to  recruit  his  Army,  and  then 
lent  him  to  purfue  his  defigns  againft  Caftello :  but  judging  it  better  upon  fecond 
thoughts  to  reduce  NIcolo  by  fair  means  than  foul,  he  made  Peace  with  him,  and  re- 
conciled him,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  his  Adverfary  Lorenzo:  and  to  this  he  was 
conftrained  more  out  of  apprehenfion  of  new  Troubles  than  any  defire  to  Peace  for 
he  faw  ill  Humours  remaining  betwixt  the  Colonnefi^  and  the  Vrjini. 

In  the  War  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples^  the  King  of  Naples  had  taken 
from  the  Vrfini  the  Country  of  Fag/iacozzo,  and  given  it  to  the  Colonnefi^  who  followed 
his  Party.    When  Peace  was  afterwards  made  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King,  the 
XJrftni  demanded  Reftitution  by  virtue  of  that  Treaty.    The  Pope  many  times  re- 
quired the  Colonnefi  to  deliver  it;  but  neither  the  Prayers  of  the  one,  nor  the  Threats    The  Cctmtd 
of  the  other  being  able  to  prevail,  they  fell  upon  the  \Jrfini  with  their  old  way  of  j^Q°^°^and  are 
Depredation  and  Plunder.  The  Pope  not  enduring  that  Infolence,  drew  all  his  Forces  \^R^m, 
together,  and  joining  them  with  the  \Jrfim^  they  facked  the  Houfes  of  all  the  Colomi 
in  Rome  •,  killed  thofe  who  refifted,  and  deftroyed  moft  of  the  Caftles  which  they  had 
in  thofe  Parts :  fo  that  thofe  Tumults  were  ended,  not  by  Peace,  but  by  the  deftra- 
ction  of  one  of  the  Parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Affairs  in  Genoa  and  Tufcany  were  in  no  better  condition } 
for  the  Florentines  kept  Antonio  da  Marciano,  with  his  Forces  upon  the  Frontiers  of 
Serezana,  and  with  Eicurfions  and  Skirmifhes,kept  the  Serezani  in  perpetual  Alarm. 
In  Genoa^  Battift'ino  fregofo  Doge  of  that  City,  repofing  too  much  confidence  in  Vaulo 
Yregofo  the  Archbilhop,  was  himfelf,  his  Wife  and  Children,  feized  by  him,  and  the 
Archbifliop  made  himfelf  Prince.    The  Venetian  Fleet  had  at  that  time  affaulted  the 
King  of  Naples  \  poflefs'd  themfelves  of  Galipoli^  and  alarmed  all  the  Towns  about 
it ;  but  upon  the  Peace  in  Lombardy^  all  the  Differences  were  compofed,  except  thofe 
in  Tufcany  and  Rome :  for  the  Pope  died  five  days  after  the  Peace  was  proclaimed,  ei- 
ther his  Time  being  then  come,  or  elfe  his  Indignation  at  the  Peace  (againft  which  he 
was  moft  obftinately  averfe)  having  killed  him.    However  he  left  all  Italy  quiet  when 
he  died,  tho' whilft  he  lived, he  kept  it  conftantly  imbroiled.  Upon  his  death,  Ri7«<?  was 
immediately  in  Arms  \  Count  Giro/amo  with  his  Forces  retired  to  the  Caftle-,the  Urjini 
were  fearful  the  Colonn'i  would  revenge  the  Injuries  they  had  fo  lately  received^  the 
Colonn'i  demanded  their  Houfes  and  Caftles  to  be  made  good :  fo  that  in  a  few  Days, 
Murders,  Robberies,  and  burning  of  Houfes,  was  to  be  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Ci- 
ty :  But  the  Cardinals  having  perfuaded  G'lrolamo  to  deliver  up  the  Caftle  into"  the 
hands  of  their  College  ^  to  retire  to  his  own  Government,  and  free  the  City  from  his 
Forces  \  hoping  thereby  to  make  the  next  Pope  his  Friend,  he  readily  obeyed,  deli- 
verMup  the  Caftle  to  the  College,  and  drew  offhis  Forces  to  Imola,    So  that  theCar- 
dinals  being  rid  of  that  fear,  and  the  Barons  of  the  affiftance  they  expected  from  Gi- 
roIamo,they  proceeded  to  the  Eledtion  of  a  new  Pope,  and  after  fome  little  Difputes,  they 
made  choice  of  Giovan  Battifia  Cibo  Cardinal  di  Ma/fetta,  a  Genoefe,  with  the  Name  of 
Innocent  VIII.  who  Tjy  the  eafinefs  of  his  Nature  ( being  a  Man  of  Peace  )  prevailed 
with  them  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  and  once  more  made  all  quiet  at  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  this  Peace,  the  Florentines  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  be  quiet  5 
it  appearing  to  them  difhonourable,  and  infufferable,  that  a  private  Gentleman  fhould 
have  taken,  and  keep  from  them  the  Caftle  of  Serazana ;  and  becaufe  it  was  an  Article 
in  the  Peace,  that  not  only  all  that  had  been  loft  might  be  demanded  again,  but  that 
War  might  be  waged  againft  any  that  obftruded  it,  they  prepared  Men  and  Money 
to  go  on  with  that  Enterprize:  whereupon  Agoftino  tregojfo,  who  had  furprized  Seraza-  The  Ccm- 
na,  finding  himfelf  unable  with  his  private  Force  to  fuftain  fuch  a  War,  he  refigned  it  pany  of  S. 
to  S.  George.  And  feeing  we  {hall  many  times  have  occafion  to  mention  S.  George, 
and  the  Genoefi^  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  defcribe  the  Orders  and  Methods  of 
that  City,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  in  Italy. 

When  the  Genoejf  had  made  Peace  with  the  Venetians,  after  the  greateft  War  in 
which  they  had  ever  been  engaged,  not  being  able  to  fatisfie  certain  Citizens  who  had 
advanced  great  Sums  of  Money  for  the  Service  of  the  Publick,  they  made  over  to  them 
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the  Profits  of  the  Dogana,  appointing  that  every  Man  fhould  fhare  of  them,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  his  principal  Sum,  till  his  whols  Debt  fhould  be  wrought  out  j  and 
for  their  convenience  of  meeting,  and  better  difpofirlg  of  their  Affairs,  they  confign- 
ed  the  Palace  to  them  which  was  over  the  Cuftom-hoiife.    Thefe  Creditors  eredted  a 
kind  of  Government  among  themfelves,  created  a  Council  of  loo  to  deliberate  and  or- 
der all  publick  Matters,  and  another  of  eight  Citizens,  to  put  them  in  execution  : 
their  Debts  were  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  which  they  called  Luoghi^  and  their  whole 
Body  was  called  S.  Giorgia.    Having  eftablifhed  their  Government  in  this  manner, 
new  Exigencies  arifing  every  day  to  the  Commonwealth,  they  had  recourfe  to  S.  Gior- 
gio for  Supplies ;  which  being  rich  and  well  managed,  was  able  always  to  relieve  them: 
but  the  Magiilrates  and  Community  of  the  City  (having  granted  them  their  Cuftoms 
before)  were  forced  now,  when  they  borrowed  any  Money,  to  make  over  their  Lands 
to  them  i  and  they  had  done  it  fo  frequently,  that  the  Neceffities  of  the  one,  and  the 
Supplies  of  the  other  had  brought  things  to  that  pafs,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Towns 
and  Cities  under  the  JurifdidlionfofGd-Ar^^?,  were  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  go- 
verned and  difpofed  of  them  as  they  pleafed,  chufing  Annually  their  Rettori  or  Governors 
by  publick  Suffrage,  without  the  leafl  interpofition  or  concernment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. From  hence  it  happened,  that  the  Aft'edtion  of  the  People  was  removed  from  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  (which  they  look'd  upon  as  t3'-rannical)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  S.  Giorgio  (which  was  well  and  impartially  adminiflred )  and  from  hence  tht-  cafie 
and  often  Changes  of  the  State  did  proceed  j  which  fubmitted  it  felf  fometimes  to  ihis 
Citizen,  fometimes  to  that  Stranger,  as  occafion  invited  j  and  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
it  was  not  S.  Giorgio^  but  the  Magiilrates  which  altered  the  Government.  Therefore, 
when  the  Contention  was  betwixt  the  fregofi  and  Adorni  for  Sovereignty  of  the  City ; 
becaufe  the  Controverfie  was  only  among  the  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Citizens  withdrew,  and  left  the  State  to  him  that  could  catch  it  j 
the  Office  of  S.  Giorgio  concerning  it  felf  no  farther,  than  to  fwear  the  Perfon  advan- 
ced, to  the  confervation  of  their  Laws,  which  have  not  been  altered  to  this  very  Day  j 
for  having  Arms,  and  Money,  and  Conduct,  they  cannot  be  Tub  verted  without  dan- 
ger of  a  deflrudtive  Rebellion.    A  rare  and  incomparable  Example,  not  to  be  fellowed 
in  all  the  vifible,  or  imaginary  Commonwealths  of  the  Philofophers  ^  to  behold  in 
the  fame  Circle,  among  the  fame  Citizens,  Liberty,  and  Tyranny,  Civility,  and  Cor- 
ruption, Juftice,  and  Rapine  to  beexercifed  at  the  fame  time;  for  that  Order  alone  pre- 
fer ved  that  City  in  its  ancient  and  venerable  Cuftoms.   And  had  it  fallen  out  (as  in 
time  doubtlefs  it  will)  that  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  had  fallen  to  the 
management  of  S.  Giorgio^  no  queftion  but  before  this  it  would  have  been  greater, 
and  more  formidable  than  the  Republick  oiVenice.    To  this  S.  Giorgio^  therefore  4^^?- 
fiino  Fregofa  (  not  being  able  to  keep  it  himfelf )  delivered  Serezana.    S.  Giorgio  accep- 
ted it  readily,  undertook  to  defend  it,  put  out  a  Fleet  immediately  to  Sea,  and  fent 
Forces  to  Yistra  Santa^  to  intercept  any  that  fhould  go  to  the  Florentines^  who  were 
already  encamped  before  Seret.ana.    The  Florentines  on  the  other  fide  had  a  Month  s 
mind  to  Fietra  Santa^  as  a  Town  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  betwixt  Pi/a  and 
that,  would  make  Serezana  inconfider3ble,tho'  they  fhould  take  it ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  interrupt  them  in  their  Leaguer,  as  often  as  that  Garrifon  fhould  think  it  fit  to 
come  forth.    To  bring  this  about,  the  Florentines  fent  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Pro- 
vifions  and  Ammunition,  with  a  fmall  Party  to  convey  them  from  Pi/a  to  their  Camp. 
Suppofing  that  the  Garrifon  of  Pietra  Santa  would  be  tempted  to  take  them,  both  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Convoy,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Prize :  and  their  Artifice  fuc- 
ceeded,  for  the  Garrifon  could  not  fee  fuch  a  Booty,  and  fuffer  it  to  pafs.    This  was 
as  the  Florentines  defired,  and  gave  them  a  juft  pretence  of  Hoftility^  whereupon,  ri- 
fing  from  Serezana^  they  marched  to  Pietra  Santa, and  encamped  before  it;  which  be- 
ing well  mann'd,  defended  it  felf  floutly.    The  Florentines  having  difpofed  their  Ar- 
tillery in  the  Plain,  they  raifed  a  new  Battery  upon  the  Mountain,  intending  likewife 
to  batter  it  from  thence.  Giacopo  Guicardini  was  their  Commiffary  at  that  time,  and 
whilft  they  were  employed  at  Pietra  Santa  in  this  manner,  the  Genoa  Fleet  took  and 
burned  the  Rocca  di  Vada,  and  landing  fome  Men,  overran  all  the  Country  thereabouts. 
Againft  thefe  Forces  Bongianni  Gian^liazza  was  difpatched  with  a  Party  of  Horfe 
and  Foot,  who  reftrained  their  Extravagance,  fo  as  they  did  not  make  their  Excurfions 
as  formerly.   However  the  Fleet  continued  to  moleft  the  Florentines,  and  accordingly 
moved  to  Ligorn,  where  with  Bridges  and  other  Military  Engines,  having  got  clofe  to 
the  New  Tower,  they  battered  it  fmartly  for  feveral  Days  together  ;  but  finding  it  to 
no  purpofe,  they  went  off  again  with  fhame.    In  the  mean  time  the  Siege  at  Pietra 
Santa  went  on  very  flowly  infomuch,  that  the  Enemy  was  encouraged  to  attempt  upon 
their  Battery,  and  fallying  out  when  they  favv  their  Advantage,  th6y  carried  it,  much 
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to  their  own  Reputation,  and  to  the  difcouragement  of  their  Enemy,  who  immediate- 
ly drew  off  to  about  four  Miles  diftance  ^  and  the  Officers  confidering  it  was  October ^ 
and  the  Winter  far  on,  were  of  opinion  to  put  their  Army  into  their  Quarters,  and  re- 
ferve  the  profecution  of  their  Siege,  till  a  better  Seafon.  < 

Thefe  Diforders  being  known  at  ^lorence^  filled  all  the  chief  Officers  with  great  In- 
dignation :  upon  which,  to  recruit  their  Camp,  and  recover  their  Reputation,  they  e- 
ledled  Antonio  Pucci,  and  Bernardo  del  Nero  for  their  new  CommilTaries  j  who  being 
fent  with  a  confiderable  Supply  ot  Money  to  the  Camp,  remonftrated  to  the  chief  Offi- 
cers, the  difpleafure  of  the  Senate,  the  State  and  the  whole  City  ^  their  Commands  to 
return  their  Leaguer  with  the  Army  ^  the  Scandal  and  Infamy  it  would  be,  if  fo  ma- 
ny great  Officers,  with  fo  great  an  Army,  having  nothing  to  oppofe  them  but  a  piti- 
ful Garrifon,  fhould  not  be  able  to  carry  fo  weak,  and  fo  contemptible  a  Town. 
They  reprefented  likewife,  theprefent  and  future  Advantage  which  they  might  expert 
if  it  were  taken  ^  fo  that  they  were  all  encouraged  to  return  j  and  the  firft  thing  to 
be  attacked,  they  refolved  lliould  be  the  Baftion,  out  of  which  they  had  been  forced : 
in  which  Adtion,  it  was  manifeft,  what  Courtefie,  Aifability,  kind  Ufage,  and  good 
Words  could  produce  in  the  Soldiers    for  Antonio  Pucci  perfuading  this,  promifing 
that,  affifting  a  third  with  his  Hand,  and  embracing  the  lourth,  incited  them  to  the 
AlTault  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  regained  the  Baftion  in  a  moment  :  but  they  did 
not  take  it  without  Lofs,  for  the  Count  Antonio  da  Marciano  was  flain  from  one  of    Ftetra  Sin- 
their  great  Guns.   This  Succefs  brought  fuch  a  terror  upon  the  Garrifon,  that  they 
began  to  think  of  furrendring.    That  things  might  be  tranfaded  with  greater  Repu- 
tation,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  thought  good  to  repair  in  Perfon  to  the  Camp,  where  he 
was  no  fooner  arrived,  but  in  a  few  Days  the  Caftle  furrendred.    Winter  being  come, 
it  did  not  appear  to  thofe  Officers  convenient  to  profecute  the  War,  but  to  attend  bet- 
ter Weather  •,  for  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  by  the  malignity  of  the  Air,  had  infefted 
the  Army  extreamly    for  many  of  the  chief  Officers  were  fick  ^  and  among  the  reft, 
Antonio  Pucci^  and  Bongianni  Gianfigliazza,  were  not  only  fick,  but  died,  to  the  great 
regret  of  all  People^  fo  much  Honour  and  Eftimation  had  Antonio  acquired  by  his 
Condudl  at  Pietra  Santa*  The  Florentine  had  no  fooner  taken  and  fettled  themfelves 
in  Pietra  Santa^  but  Ambafiadors  came  to  them  from  the  Luccheji  to  demand  it,  as  an 
Appendix  to  their  Commonwealth  •,  ailed ging,  that  among  the  reft,  there  was  an  ex- 
prefs  Article,  That  whatever  fhould  be  taken  either  of  the  one  fide  or  the  other,  fhould 
be  reftored  to  the  firft  Owners.    The  Florentines  did  not  deny  the  Agreement,  but 
anfwered,  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  in  the  Peace  they  were  then  negotiating 
with  the  Genoefes,  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  reftore  it,  and  therefore  they  could 
give  them  no  pofitive  Refoiution  till  that  was  determined  ^  and  if  it  fhould  happen 
that  they  fhould  not  be  obliged,  it  would  be  neceffary  for  the  Sieneji  to  think  of  fome 
way  to  fatisfie  for  the  Expence  they  had  been  at,  and  the  Damage  they  had  received 
by  the  lofs  of  fo  many  confiderable  Citizens,  and  when  they  did  fo,  they  might  be  con- 
fident they  (hould  have  it.    This  whole  Winter  was  confumed  in  Negotiations  of 
Peace,  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Genoefi,  which  were  tranfaded  at  Rowe  by  the 
Mediation  of  the  Pope:  but  nothing  being  concluded,  the  Florentines  would  have  fal- 
len upon  Serezana  in  the  Spring,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  Lorenz.o's  Indifpofi- 
tion,  and  a  new  War  betwixt  Ferrando  and  the  Pope.    For  Lorenzo  was  not  only 
troubled  u'ith  the  Gout  (which  was  his  hereditary  Difeafe)  but  he  had  fo  great  Pains 
and  Afflidlion  at  his  Stomach,  that  he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Baths  to  be  cured.  But 
the  chiefeft  occafi'on,  was  the  War,  which  was  originally  from  hence.    The  City  of 
Aquila  was  fubjed  to  the  Kingdom     Naples,  but  16,  as  in  a  manner  it  was  free.  In 
that  City,  the  Count  de  Mortorio  was  a  Man  of  more  than  ordinary  Reputation.  The 
Duke  of  Calabria  lying  with  hisHorfe  not  far  from  Tronto,  pretendmg  a  defire  to  com- 
pofe  certain  Tumults  which  had  happened  betwixt  the  Peafants  in  thofe  Parts  (but 
being  really  ambitious  to  reduce  that  City  to  a  more  intire  fubjeftion  to  his  Father  ) 
fent  to  the  Count  to  let  him  know  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  him,  and  take  his  Advice  in 
the  regulation  of  thofe  Affairs.    The  Count,  not  having  the  leaft  Jealoufie,  repaired  to 
him  immediately,  but  he  was  feized  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  and  fent  Prifoner  to  Naples. 

This  Accident  being  known  in  Aquila,  altered  the  Affections  of  ^the  whole  City,  in-    Aqulk  re« 
fomuch,  that  the  People  taking  Arms,  Antonio  ConcineUo  (the  King's  Commiffary)  was  bels  againft 
flain,  and  with  him,  fuch  of  the  Citizens  as  were  known  to  be  affeded  to  the  Neapo-  the  King  of 
litan  Intereft:  and  that  they  might  have  Friends  to  defend  them  in  their  Rebellion, 
they  fet  up  the  Banner  of  the  Church,  and  fent  Ambaffadors  to  the  Pope,  to  tender 
him  the  Poffeffion  of  their  City,  and  implore  his  Protedtion  againft  the  Tyranny  of 
the  King.    The  Pope  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  their  Defence,  as  a  Perfon  that  hated    ^he  Pooe 
the  King,  both  upon  publick  and  privats  Accounts  j  whereupon  being  informed  that  undertakes  it| 
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Roberto  da  San  Severino  (a  great  Enemy  to  the  State  of  yH/7<7/7)  was  out  of  employment, 
he  fent  for  him  to  Rome  with  all  Ipeed,  made  him  his  General,  and  folicited  all  the 
Friends  and  Relations  of  the  Count  de  Mortorio  to  rife  in  his  behalf ;  fo  that  the 
Princes  of  Altemura^  Salerno,  and  Bejlgnana^  took  up  Arms  againft  the  King.  The 
King  feeing  himfelf  engaged  fo  unexpectedly  in  a  War,  fent  to  the  Florentines  and 
Duke  of  7H/7<7/7  for  their  Aid :  The  Florentines  were  very  irrefolute  what  was  to  be  done ; 
they  thought  it  unreafonable,  to  leave  their  own  Defigns,  for  the  promotion  of  other 
Peoples ;  befidesthat,  the  taking  up  Arms  again  fo  fuddenly  againfi:  the  Church,  mull: 
needs  be  very  dangerous  :  neverthelefs,  being  in  League,  and  under  an  Obligation, 
they  preferr'd  their  Faith  before  either  Intereft  or  Danger  ^  took  the  Orfini  into  their 
Pay,  and  fent  their  whole  Force  (under  the  Count  de  Pitigliano)  towards  Rome,  in  af- 
fiftance  of  the  King.  By  this  means  the  King  had  two  Camps  5  that  under  the  Duke 
of  Calcibria^  he  fent  towards  Rome,  in  conjundtion  with  the  Florentines,  to  attend  the 
Motion  of  the  Army  of  the  Church  the  other  he  kept  at  home,  to  fecure  his  own 
Country  againft  any  Commotion  by  the  Barons,  and  in  both  Places  things  occurred 
with  variety  of  Succefs :  but  at  length  the  King  remaining  in  all  Places  fuperior,  by 
the  Mediation  of  Ambalfadors  from  Spain,  in  Augud  i486,  a  Peace  was  concluded,  to 
which  the  Pope  (being  deprefs'd  and  difcouraged  with  his  ill  Fortune)  confented,  and 
all  the  Princes  of  Italy  with  him,  only  the  Genoefi  were  excepted,  as  Rebels  to  the  State 
Peace  con-  of  Milan,  zn^  Ufiarpers  upon  the  Territories  of  Florence.  The  Peace  being  concluded, 
eluded,  Roberto  da  San.  Severino,  having  been  neither  faithful  to  the  Pope,  nor  terrible  to  the 
Enemy,  was  turned  out  of  Rome  in  difgrace,  and  being  purfued  by  the  Forces  of  the 
Florentines  and  the  Duke  5  when  he  was  paft  Ce/enna,  finding  they  gained  upon  him, 
and  would  be  prefently  upon  his  Back,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  Heels,  and  with  about 
100  Horu  fled  away  to  Ravenna,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  Party  either  to  be  entertained 
by  the  Duke,  or  deftroyed  by  the  Country.  The  King  having  figned  the  Peace,  and 
reconciled  himfelf  with  his  Barons,  he  caufed  Giovanni  Coppola  and  AntoneUo  d'  Anverfa, 
and  their  Sons,  to  be  put  to  Death,  as  Perfons  who  had  betrayed  his  Secrets  to  the 
Pope  in  the  time  of  the  "War.  By  the  experiment  of  this  "War,  the  Pope  having  obfer- 
ved  with  what  diligence  and  alacrity  the  Florentines  preferve  their  Alliance,  tho'  he 
hated  them  before  for  their  AfFedion  to  the  Genoeji,  and  their  AlTiftance  to  the  King, 
he  began  now  to  carefs  them,  and  fhow  greater  favour  to  their  Ambaffadors,  than  for- 
merly he  had  done  :  which  Inclination  being  intimated  to  Lorenzo^  he  improved  it 
with  all  polhble  Induftry,  as  knowing  it  would  gain  him  great  Reputation,  if  to  his 
Friendftiip  with  the  King,  he  could  add  the  Amity  of  the  Pope.  This  Pope  had  a  Son 
called  Francefco,  and  being  defirous  to  advance  him  both  in  Fortune  and  Friends  (which 
when  he  was  dead  might  fupport  him)  he  could  not  find  a  Perfon  in  all  Italy,  with 
whom  he  might  more  fafely  ally  him,  than  with  'Lorenzo  de  Medici;  and  therefore  he 
crdefed  things  fo,  that  he  married  him  to  a  Daughter  of  Lorenzo^.  This  Alliance  be- 
ing finifhed,  his  Holinefs  had  a  defire,  that  the  Genoefi,  by  Agreement,  fhould  deliver 
up  Sere^ana  to  the  Florentines,  and  declared  to  them,  that  they  could  not  in  juftice  re- 
tain what  Agoftino  had  fold  them  nor  could  Agoftino  convey  that  to  S.  Giorgio,  which 
was  none  of  his  own  ;  but  with  all  his  Arguments  he  could  never  prevail :  So  that 
whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation  in  Rome,  the  Genoefi  went  on  with  their  Prepara- 
tions, and  rigging  out  many  of  their  Ships,  before  they  could  have  any  News  of  it  at 
Florence,  they  landed  3000  Men,  and  aflaulted  the  Caftle  oi SerezaneUo,'w\nc\\  ftands 
upon  the  Serezana,  and  was  Garrifon'd  by  the  Florentines  and  having  facked  and 
burned  the  Town  (which  lies  on  one  fide  of  it)  they  advanced  againft  the  Caftle,  and 
having  planted  their  Guns,  they  battered  it  exceedingly.  This  Attack  was  new,  and 
unexpeded  to  the  Florentines,  infomuch,  that  they  drew  what  Force  they  were 
able  together,  under  the  Command  oiUrginio  Urfino,  at  Yfa,  and  made  their  Com- 
plaints to  the  Pope,  that  whilft  he  was  in  Treaty  with  them  for  Peace,  the  Genoffes 
had  invaded  them^  after  which  they  fent  FieroCorfini  to  Lucca,  to  preferve  that  City 
in  its  Allegiance:  they  fent  likewife  Ragocantonio  Soderini  their  Ambaffador  to  Venice, 
to  try  the  Minds  of  that  Commonwealth.  They  defired  Aid  likewife  of  the  King  or 
Naples,  and  Signore  Lodovico,  but  neither  of  them  fupplied  them,  the  King  pretending 
apprehenfion  of  the  Turkifh  Fleet,  and  Lodovico  with  other  Shifts  delayed  to  relieve 
them-,  fo  that  the  Florentines  (as  they  ufiially  are)  were  left  alone  in  their  Neceflity, 
finding  no  body  fo  well  difpofed  to  alTift  them,  as  they  were  to  alfift  other  People. 
Neverthelefs  (being  not  ftrange  to  them)  they  were  not  at  all  difcouraged,  but  raifing 
a  great  Army  under  the  Command  of  Giacopo  Guicciardini,  and  Tietro  Vettori  5  they 
fent  tliem  againft  tlie  Enemy,  who  had  lodged  himfelf  upon  the  River  Magra.  In  the 
mean  time,  SerazaneUo  was  clofely  befieged,  and  what  with  Mines  and  Batteries,  brought 
to  great  danger  of  being  taken.  Whereupon  a  Council  being  called,  it  was  refolved 
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to  leave  it  ^  and  the  Enemy  not  at  all  declining,  they  came  to  an  Engagement,  in 
which  i^e  Genoeji  were  defeated,  Lodovico  da/ Fie/co^  and  feveral  of  their  principal  rheGenoefet 
Officers  taken  Prifoners  :  yet  this  Vidtory  could  not  encline  the  Serezanefi  to  furren-  overthrown, 
der,  they  rather  prepared  more  obftinately  for  their  defence  \  and  the  Florentine  Com- 
milTaries  being  as  diligent  on  their  fide,  it  was  couragioufly  both  aflaulted  and  defend- 
ed.   This  Leaguer  proving  longer  than  was  expedtd,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  thought  it 
expedient  to  go  himfelf  to  the  Camp,  where  his  arrival  animated  his  own  Soldiers,  and 
difcouraged  the  Adverfary  ;  for  upon  obfervation  of  the  Vigour  of  the  'Florentines^ 
and  the  coldnefs  of  their  Supplies  from  Genoa^  freely,  without  any  Capitulation,  they 
threw  themfelves  into  the  Arms  ofLorenzo^  and  (except  fomefew  who  were  more  emi- 
nently aftive  in  the  Rebellion)  they  were  all  courteoufly  treated  by  the  Florentines.  Du- 
ring this  Siege,  Signore  Lodovico  had  fent  his  Horfe  to  Fontremoli,  in  appearance,  in 
our  favour  i  but  holding  a  Correfpondence  in  Genoa^  a  Party  mutinyed  againfl:  the 
Government,  and  by  the  help  of  thofe  Forces,  fecured  the  Town  for  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan.   About  this  time,  the  Germans  made  War  upon  the  Venetians^  and  Boccelino  d" 
Ofmo  NeUa  Marca  had  caufed  Ofimo  to  revolt  from  the  Pope,  and  made  himfelf  Lord 
of  it.    This  boccelino,  after  many  Accidents,  was  contented  (upon  the  Perfuafion  of 
'Lorenzo  di  Medici)  to  deliver  up  that  Town  again  to  the  Pope,  which  he  did,  and 
coming  to  Florence^  he  lived  there  (  under  Lorenzo's  Protedion  )  very  honourable,  a 
confiderable  time-,  but  afterwards  removing  to  Milan,  and  not  finding  the  fame  Faith 
as  he  had  done  at  Florence.^  he  was  put  to  death  by  Lodovico's  Command.    The  Vene-    The  Vene. 
tians  being  fet  upon  by  the  Germans  near  the  City  of  Trento  were  utterly  defeated,  defeat- 
and  Signore  Roberto  da  San  Severino  their  General  was  flain.    After  the  Icffs  of  this  ^  ' 
Vidory,  according  to  their  ufual  Fortune,  the  Venetians  made  a  Peace  with  the  Ger- 
mans, but  upon  Terms  as  exceedingly  honourable,  as  if  they  had  been  the  Conquerors. 

About  the  fame  time  great  Troubles  arofe  likewife  in  Romagna.   Francefco  d'Orfo  of 
Furli  was  a  Man  of  great  Authority  in  that  City,  and  falling  under  the  Sufpicion  of 
the  Count  Girolamo,  he  was  many  times  threatned  by  him  :  fo  that  Francefco  living  in 
perpetual  fear,  he  was  advifed  by  his  Friends  and  Relations,  to  be  before  hand  with 
the  Count  j  and  feeing  his  intention  was  manifeftly  to  take  away  his  Life,  he  Ihould  ftrike 
the  firft  blow  and  make  fure  of  the  Count,  and  fo  by  the  death  of  another  Perfon,  fecure 
himfelf   This  Coanfel  being  given,  and  as  refolutely  undertaken,  they  appointed 
the  time  to  be  at  the  Fair  at  Furli  j  for  feveral  of  their  Friends  in  the  Country  coming 
to  the  Town  on  courfe  that  Day,  they  thought  they  fhould  have  enough  of  them  pre- 
fent,  without  the  danger  of  inviting  them.    It  was  in  the  Month  of  May,  in  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Italians  have  a  cuftom  of  Supping  by  Day-light.  The  Confpi- 
rators  thought  the  beft  time  to  kill  him  would  he  after  he  had  fupped,  when  the  Ser- 
vants were  gone  down  to  their  own,  and  left  him  as  it  were  alone  in  his  Chamber. 
Having  agreed  upon  the  time,  Francefco  went  to  the  Count's  Palace,  and  having  left 
his  Accomplices  below,  and  told  one  of  his  Servants,  that  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  the 
Count,  he  was  admitted,  and  finding  him  alone,  after  fome  previous  and  pretended 
Difcourfe,  he  took  his  opportunity  and  killed  him  •,  then  calling  up  his  Companions,   Count  Giro* 
the  Servant  was  flain  likewife  5  and  then  the  Captain  of  the  Caftle  coming  in  by  ac-  ^'f""  murder- 
cident  with  fome  few  in  his  Company  to  fpeak  with  the  Count,  they  fell  upon  him, 
and  murdered  him  with  the  reft.    Having  finifhed  their  Work,  and  raifed  a  great 
Hubbub  in  the  Houfe,  the  Count's  Body  was  thrown  out  of  the  Window,  a  great  Cry 
made  of  Liberty  and  the  Church,  and  the  People  exhorted  to  Arm    who  abominating 
the  Cruelty  and  the  Avarice  of  the  Count,  fell  upon  hisHoufes,  plundered  them,  and 
made  theCountefs  Catherina  (his  Lady)  and  her  Family,  Prifoners :  and  this  was  done 
with  fo  little  Oppofition,  that  there  was  nothing  but  the  Caftle  which  hindered  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  their  Defigns  but  that  Captain  being  obftinate,  and  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  them  to  furrender,  they  defired  the  Countefs  to  try  if  fhe  could  perfnade  him, 
which  fhe  promifed  to  endeavour,  if  they  would  let  her  go  to  him  into  the  Caftle,  and 
as  Hoftage  for  her  Fidelity,  fhe  would  leave  them  her  Cliildren.   The  Confpirators 
believed  her,  and  gave  her  leave  to  go  to  him   but  fhe  was  no  fooner  in  the  Caftle, 
but  (he  began  to  fwagger,  and  threaten  them  with  Death,  in  revenge  of  her  Hus- 
band's    and  when  they  told  her  they  would  kill  all  her  Children,  (he  bid  them 
do  their  worft,  for  fhe  knew  how  to  have  more.   The  Confpirators  were  not  a  lit- 
tle difmayed  at  this  Accident ;  they  faw  the  Pope  fent  them  no  Succours,  and 
hearing  that  "Lodovico,  the  Countefs's  Uncle,  was  fending  Forces  to  her  Relief,  they 
pack'd  up  what  they  could,  and  away  they  went  to  Caftello    fo  that  the  Countefs 
being  reftored,  fhe  revenged  the  Death  of  her  Husband  with  all  polfible  Cruelty.  The  ^he^Cou^ 
Florentines  had  News  of  what  happened  to  the  Count,  and  immediately  tookocca-j^e  Death^of 
fion  to  *tempt  the  Caflle  oiViancaldoli,  which  had  been  formerly  taken  from  them  her  Husband. 
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by  the  faid  Count    and  accordingly  fending  their  Forces  thither,  they  retook  it,  but 
with  the  death  of  Qecco^  a  moft  excellent  Architedt.    About  the  fame  time  that  this 
Tumult  happened  in  the  City,  another  of  no  lefs  importance  fell  out  in  the  Country  of 
Romagna.  Galeotto  Lord  of  Vaenza,  was  married  to  the  Daughter  of  Giovanni  Benti- 
vogli^  Prince  of  Bologna  :  This  Lady  being  jealous,  or  upon  fome  other  ill  Ufage  from 
her  Husband,  or  elfe  ill-natur'd  of  herfelf,  had  her  Husband  in  fuch  contempt,  that  fhe 
-  contrived  to  take  away  both  his  Authority  and  Life ;  and  one  Day,  counterfeiting  her 
felf  fick,  fhe  laid  her  felf  upon  the  Bed,  and  having  hid  fome  of  her  Comrades  in  her 
Chamber,  (he  order'd  when  Galeotto  came  to  vifit  her,  they  ftiould  rufh  upon  him, 
and  kill  him.  This  Lady  had  communicated  her  defign  to  her  Father,  who  was  well 
enough  contented,  hoping  when  his  Son-in-Law  was  dead,  he  might  fet  up  for  him- 
Galeotto     felf    The  time  agreed  upon  for  the  Execution  being  come,  Galestto  (as  he  was  accu- 
Lord  of  Faen.  ftomed )  Came  to  fee  his  Wife,  and  having  difcourfed  with  her  a  while,  the  Confpira- 
?a  murdered  {Qj-g  ruflied  forth,  and  killed  him  before  he  could  make  any  defence.    Upon  his  death 
by  his  Wife.  ^  ^^^^^  Tumult  was  raifed,  and  the  Lady,  with  one  of  her  little  Children  called 
Ajiorre,  was  forced  to  betake  herfelf  to  the  Caftle.  The  People  took  Arms;  Giovan  Ben- 
livogli  (with  ^.Bergamefe^  who  had  been  an  Officer  under  the  Duke  of  Milan)  hav- 
ing got  fome  Forces  together,  marched  into  faenza,  where  Antonio  Bofcoli^  the  Com- 
milfary  of  Florence,  was  refident  at  that  time,  and  having  alTembled  all  the  chief  of 
that  Party,  they  were  in  great  Argument  about  the  Government  of  the  Town :  When 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Val  di  Lamona  had  taken  the  Alarm,  and  being  got  together  in 
a  throng,  they  fell  upon  Giovanni^  and  the  Bcrgamefe^  they  cut  one  of  them  to  pieces, 
and  took  the  other  Prifoner,  and  calling  out  upon  Aftorre  and  the  Florentines^  they 
delivered  the  City  to  the  Conduft  of  the  Commiffary.    This  Accident  being  known 
in  Florence^  was  highly  difpleafing  to  every  Body ;  neverthelefs,  they  caufed  Giovanni 
and  his  Daughter  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  took  upon  themfelves  the  care  of  Aftorre 
and  the  City,  by  univerfal  confent  of  the  whole  People.    After  the  Wars  betwixt 
the  greater  Princes  were  compofed ;  befides  thefe,  there  happened  many  Tumults  ip 
Romagna  la  Marca  and  Siena^  which  being  of  no  great  moment,  I  think  it  fuperfluous 
to  recount  them.    True  it  is,  Troubles  in  Siena  (after  the  end  of  the  War,  and  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  s  leaving  thofe  Parts  in  the  Year  1488  )  were  more  frequent  than 
elfe  where,  and  after  feveral  Variations  (fometimes  the  People,  fometimes  the  Nobili- 
ty having  the  predominance)  at  length  the  Nobility  prevail'd,  and  of  them,  the  Per? 
fons  of  greateft  Authority  were  ?ando!fo  and  Giacopo  Petrucci^  who,  one  of  them  for 
his  Condudt,  and  the  other  for  his  Courage,  were  made  as  it  were  Princes  of  that  City; 
but  the  Florentines.,  from  the  end  of  the  War  againft  Serazana,  to  the  Year  1492  (in 
Zorenrj)  ds  which  Lorenzo  died )  lived  in  great  Felieity.   For  Lorenzo  having  by  his  great  intereil 
Medici.        and  prudence,  procured  Peace  all  over  Italy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  enlarging  the  Gran- 
deur of  the  City,  and  of  his  own  Family ;  and  firft  he  married  his  eldeft  Son  Piero  to 
Aljon^na^  the  Daughter  of  Cavaliere  Orfmo :  his  fecond  Son,  Giovanni^  he  advanced 
to  be  a  Cardinal,  which  having  no  precedent,  was  the  more  remarkable ;  for  he  was 
but  13  Years  old  at  the  time  of  his  Promotion:  for  his  third  Son,  Giuliano  (who  was 
very  young )  he  could  make  no  extraordinary  provifion,  becaufe  he  lived  not  long 
after:  but  his  Daughters  were  difpofed  of  very  well:  one  of  them  was  married  to  Gia- 
copo Salvati\  another  to  Francefco  Ciho-,  a  third  to  Piero  Ridolfi-^  the  fourth  (which  he 
had  married  to  Giovanni  de  Medici  to  keep  his  Family  united  )  died.   In  his  private 
Affairs,  efpecially  in  Merchandizing,  he  was  very  unfortunate;  for  by  reafonof  the 
exorbitance  of  his  Officers  (who  all  them  lived  like  Princes)  much  of  his  Fortune  was 
wafted  and  fquandered,  infomuch,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  be  beholding  to  the  State 
for  great  Sums  of  Money.    That  he  might  be  no  longer  liable  to  the  malignity  of  For- 
tune, he  left  his  trading,  and  fell  a  purchafing  Land,  as  a  furer  and  more  durable  way. 
In  the  Countries  of  Prato^  Pi/a,  and  the  Vale,  he  bought  fuch  Poffeifions,  as  for  the 
Revenue,  and  magnificence  of  theHoufes,  were  fitter  for  a  King  than  a  private  Perlbn. 
After  this  he  beautified  and  enlarged  the  City;  and  becaufe  they  were  many  places 
uninhabited,  he  appointed  new  Streets,  and  caufed  new  Houfes  to  be  eredted  to  fill 
them:  which  was  not  only  an  Augmentation,  but  a  great  Ornament  to  the  City, 
That  he  might  live  quietly  at  home,  and  in  time  of  War  keep  his  Enemies  at  a  diftance, 
he  fortified  the  Caftle  of  Firezuolo,  which  ftands  towards  Bologna  in  the  middle  of  the 
Alps.    Towards  Siena,  he  began  to  repair  Poggio  Imperial,  and  make  it  very  ftrong: 
towards  Genoa,  he  fecured  that  paffage,  by  the  Reducation  of  Pietra  Santa,  and  Sere- 
zana-,  with  good  Stipends  and  Penfions  he  conformed  his  Friends,  the  BagHoni  in  Perw 
gia,  the  Vitelli  in  the  City  of  CafteUo :  in  Faenza  he  had  a  particular  Government,  all 
which  were  as  fo  many  Bulwarks  to  keep  the  Enemy  from  Florence.   In  times  of  Peace 
he  carcffed  the  City  with  Feafting,  and  Plays,  and  Tournaments,  and  Reprefentations 
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of  ancient  Triuniphs,  to  delight  and  entertain  the  People :  his  only  defign  being  to 
fee  them  pleafed,  the  City  fupplied,  and  the  Nobles  refpsded.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  Artifts,  and  favourer  of  Learned  Men,  of  which  Agnola  da  Montepulciano^ 
Chrijiofano  Laudjni,  and  Demtni/s  the  Greeks  can  give  ample  Tefbimony  :  the  Count 
Giovanni  deUa  Mirandola  (a  Perfon  ahnoft  defied  for  his  Literature)  left  all  the  other 
Parts  Europe  which  he  had  travelled,  and  (moved  hj  Lorenzo  s  Magnificence  j  fixt 
his  refidence  at  Florence.  In  Archite£lure,  Mufick,  and  Poefy,  he  delighted  exceed- 
ingly. Many  Poetical  Compofitions,  with  feveral  of  his  Comments  upon  them,  are 
ftill  to  be  feen.  And  that  the  Florentine  Youth  miglit  be  encouraged  to  ftudy,  he  eredted 
an  Univerfity  in  Pifa^  and  hired  the  beft  Scholars  in  Italy  to  read  to  them :  he  built  3 
Monaflery  not  far  from  llorence  on  purpofe  for  Frier  Mariano  da  Chinazano^  an  Augw 
ftine  Monk,  and  one  which  he  efteemed  an  excellent  Preacher.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
both  of  God  and  Fortune,  for  all  his  designs  came  to  a  good  end,  and  all  his  Enemies 
mifcarried  j  for  befides  the  Fazzi^  he  was  fet  upon  to  have  been  killed  by  Battijia  Fre- 
fcobaldi^  in  the  Carmine-^  and  by  Baldinotto  da  Pijioia^  at  his  Country-Houfe:  but 
both  of  them  failed,  and  were  juftiy  pimifhed,  with  all  their  Confederates.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  Converfation,  the  eminence  of  his  Wifdom,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
Fortune,  made  him  honourable  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  all  the  Courts  of  the  World. 
Mathias  King  of  Hungary^  gave  many  Teftimonies  of  his  Affeftion  :  the  Soldan  by 
his  AmbafTadors  and  Prefents,  vilited  and  prefented  him.  The  great  Turk  delivered 
Bernardo  Bandini  into  his  hands,  who  had  murdered  his  Brother  Giulian-^  all  which 
rendered  him  highly  venerable  in  Italy^  and  he  added  to  his  Reputation  every  day  by 
his  Prudence.  In  his  Difcourfe  he  was  eloquent,  and  facetious in  his  Refblutions, 
wife  i  in  his  Executions,  quick,  and  couragious ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  objedted  fuffi- 
cient  to  e'clipfe  thefe  Virtues,  though  he  was  indeed  addicted  to  Women ;  took  too 
much  pleafure  in  the  Company  of  witty  and  fatyrical  Men  j  and  would  play  at  Boj'-s 
Play  fometimes,  beneath  the  Dignity  of  his  Office  ^  for  he  would  play  many  times  with 
his  Children  at  all  the  moft  idle  and  Childifli  Recreations  they  would  put  him  to.  So 
that  if  the  Grav  ty  of  his  Life  be  confidered  with  its  Levity,  he  will  feera  to  be  compo- 
fed  of  two  feveral  Perfons,  united  by  an  almoft  impolfible  Conjundtion.  The  lafl:  part 
of  his  Days  was  full  of  Sorrow  and  Difquiet,  occalioned  by  the  Diftempers  of  his 
Body  i  for  he  was  forely  afflidled  with  intolerable  Pains  at  his  Stomach,  which  brought 
him  fo  low,  that  in  April^  1492,  he  died,  in  the  43d  Year  of  his  Age.  Never  was  Loren:(p  died, 
there  any  Man,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  Italy,  who  departed  with  more  Reputation 
for  h's  Wildom,  nor  more  Lamentation  to  his  Country-,  andbecaufe  upon  his  Death, 
many  Defolations  were  like  to  enfue,  the  Heavens  themfelves  did  feem  to  prefage  it. 
The  Spire  of  the  Church  of  S.  Riparata  was  fiiruck  with  Thunder  with  fuch  fury,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Steeple  was  deftroyed  by  it,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the  City. 
All  the  Inhabitants  Florence,  and  the  Princes  of  Italy,  bewailed  him,  which  was  parti- 
cularly manifefted  by  their  feveral  Compliments  of  Condolency ;  and  whether  they  had 
reafon  or  not,  for  what  they  did,  the  Effedts  which  fucceeded  a  while  after,  did  clear- 
ly demonftrate^  for  being  deprived  of  his  Councils,  Italy  could  not  find  any  one  re- 
maining, able  to^  fatiate,  or  reftrain  the  Ambition  of  Lodovico  Duke  of  Mi/an  5  for 
want  ot  which,  after  his  death,  fuch  Seeds  of  DilTention  brake  forth,  as  have  perplex- 
ed and  embroiled  all  Italy  ever  fince. 
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NICOLO  MACHIAVELLI 

T  O   T  H  E 

Moft  lUuftrious  LORENZO, 

Son  of  PIERO  de  MEDICI. 

HOSE  who  defire  the  Favour  of  a  Trince^  do 
commonly  introduce  themselves  by  prefenting 
him  with  fuch  Thhtgs  as  he  either  values  viuch^ 
or  does  more  than  ordinarily  delight  in  j  for 
which  reafon  he  is  frequently  prefented  with 
HorfeSy  Arms^  Cloth  of  Gold ^  Jewels^  and  Juch  Ornaments 
as  are  fuitahle  to  his  Quality  and  Grandeur*    Being  am- 
bitious to  prefent  my  f elf  to  your  Highnefs  with  fome  Te^ 
fiimony  of  my  Devotions  towards  you\  in  all  my  Wardrobe 
I  cold d  not  find  any  thing  7nore  precious  (at  leaft  to  viy 
felf)  than  the  Knowledge  of  the  CondUB  j^nd  Jtchievements 
of  Great  Men^  whicJ^  llearnd  by  long  Coriverfation  in  Mo- 
dern Jffairs,  and  a  continual  Xnvejiigation  of  Old :  After 
long  and  ddigent  Eyajninationy  having  reduced  all  into  a 
fm  all  Volume  y  I  do  pre  fume  to  prefent  to  your  Highnefs  ^  . 
and  though  I  cannot  think  it  a  Work  fit  to  appear  in  your 
Frefence^  yet  my  confidence  in  your  Bounty  is  fuchy  I  hope  it 
niay  he  accept edy  confidering  I  was  not  capable  of  morey  than 
prefenting  you  with  a  Faculty  of  underjtanding  in  a  Jhort 
ti??2e,  what  for  feveral  Tearsy  with  infinite  Labour  and  Ha- 
zardy  I  had  been  gathering  together.    Nor  have  I  beautified 
or  adorned  it  with  Rhetorical  OrnationSy  or  fuch  outward 
ImbeUijhments  as  are  ujual  in  fuch  Defer iptions,    I  had  ra- 
ther it  Jhould  pafs  without  any  Approbation y  than  owe  it 
to  any  thing  but  the  Truth  and  Gravity  of  the  Matter.  I 
would  not  have  it  imputed  to  me  as  Prefumptiony  if  an  infe- 
rior Perfony  as  I  aniy  pretend  not  only  to  treat  ofy  but  to 
prefcribe  and  regulate  the  Proceedings  of  Princes :  FoVy  as 
they  who  take  the  Landskip  of  a  Country y  to  confider  the 
Mount ainsy  and  the  Nature  of  the  higher  Places^  do  defcend 
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or  dinar  2ly  into  the  Plains,  and  difpofe  themf elves  upon  the 
Hills,  to  take  tie  ProfpeB  of  the  Valleys ;  in  like  manner, 
to  underfiand  the  Nature  of  the  People y  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
a  Prince  j  and  to  know  the  Nature  of  Princes,  'tis  as  re- 
quijite  to  he  of  the  People,  May  your  Highnefs  then  accept 
this  Book  with  as  much  Kindnefs  as  it  is  prefented  j  and 
if  you  pleafe  diligently  and  deliberately  to  rejletl  upon  it,  you 
wiU  in  it  find  my  extreme  dejire  that  your  Highnefs  inay  ar- 
rive at  that  Grandeur  which  Fortune  and  your  Accomplifh^ 
fnents  do  fee?n  to  pref  age ;  from  which  Pinacle  of  Honour, 
if  your  Highnefs  vouchfafes  at  any  time  to  look  down  upon 
Things  below,  you  will  fee  how  unjuftly,  and  how  continually 
I  have  been  expofed  to  the  Malignity  of  Fortune, 
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CHAP.  1. 

The  fever al  Sons  of  Governments^  and  after  what 
manner  they  are  obtained, 

 .'  H  ere  never  was,  nor  is  at  this  Day  any  Government  in  the  World,  by 

I  which  one  Man  has  Rule  and  Dominion  over  another,  but  it  is  either  a 
j  Commonwealth,  or  a  Monarchy.  Monarchies  ate  either  hereditary, 
where  the  Anceftors  of  the  Soveraign  have  been  a  long  time  in  Poffeffi- 
j  on,  or  where  they  are  but  new.  The  new  are  either  fo  wholly,  and  en- 
"""tixely  (as  Milan  was  to  Francis  Sforza)  or  annex'd  to  the  hereditary  Do- 
tninions  of  the  Conqueror  (as  the  Kingdom  oi  Naples,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spam.)  Thefe 
Territories  thus  acquired,  are  accuftomed  either  to  be  fubjedt  to  fome  Prince,  or  to 
live  at  Liberty  and  Free,  and  are  fubdued  either  by  his  Auxiliaries,  or  own  For- 
ces, by  his  good  Fortune  or  Conduct. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Hereditary  Prificipallties. 

1 Shall  omit  fpeaking  of  Common-wealths,  as  having  difcourfed  of  them  largely  elfe- 
where,  and  write  in  this  Place  only  of  Principalities,  and  how,  according  to  the 
foregoing  Divifion,  the  faid  Principalities  may  be  governed  and  maintained.    I  do 
affirm  then,  that  Hereditary  States,  and  fuch  as  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  Fa- 
milv  of  their  Prince,  are  preferved  with  lefs  Difficulty  than  the  new,  and  becaufe  it 
IS  fufficient  not  to  tranfgrefs  the  Examples  of  their  PredeceiTors,  and  next  to  comply 
and  frame  themfelves  to  the  Accidents  that  occur.    So  that  if  the  Prince  be  a  Perfon 
of  competent  Induftry,  he  will  be  fure  to  keep  himfelf  in  the  Throne,  unlefs  he  be 
fupplanted  by  fome  great  and  more  than  ordinary  Force  ^  and  even  then,  when  fo 
fupplanted.  Fortune  can  never  turn  Tail,  or  be  adverfe  to  the  Ufurper,  but  he  will 
ftand  fair  to  be  reftored.   Of  this,  Italy  affords  us  an  Example  in  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  who  fupported  bravely  againft  the  Invafion  of  the  Venetians  in  1484,  and  af- 
terwards againft  Pope  JuHm  X.  upon  no  other  Foundation  but  his  Antiquity  in  that 
Government  •,'for  a  natural  Prince  has  not  (b  much  Occafion  or  Necelfity  to  opprefs 
his  Subjects,  whereby  it  follows  he  muft  be  better  beloved,  and  retain  more  of  the 
Affeftions  of  his  People,  unlefs  fome  extraordinary  Vices  concur  to  make  him  odious; 
fo  that  the  SuccelTion  and  Coherence  of  his  Government,  takes  away  the  Caufes  and 
Memory  of  Innovations  ^  for  one  new  Change  leaves  always  (as  in  Buildings)  a  tooth- 
ing and  aptitude  of  another. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  mix'd  Prmci^alities. 

BIT  T  the  Difficulties  confift  in  Governments  lately  acquired,  efpecially  if  not  ab- 
folutel}'-  new,  but  as  Members  annexed  to  the  Territories  of  the  Ufurper,  in  which 
cafe  fuch  a  Government  is  called  mixed.  The  Tumults  and  Revolutions  in  fuch  Mo- 
narchies proceed  from  a  natural  crofnefs  and  difficulty  in  all  new  Conquefts ;  for  Men 
<lo  eafily  part  with  their  Prince,  upon  hopes  of  bettering  their  Condition,  and  that 
Hope  provokes  them  to  rebel  j  but  moft  commonly  they  are  miftaken,  and  Experi- 
ence tells  them  their  Condition  is  much  worfe. 

This  proceeds  irom  another  natural  and  ordinary  Caufe,  necelTitating  the  new 
Prince  to  overlay  or  difguft  his  new  Subjeds  by  quartering  his  Army  upon  them, 
TaxeSj  or  a  thoufand  other  Inconveniencies,  which  are  tlie  perpetual  ronfequents  of 
Conqueft.   So  that  you  make  them  your  Enemies  who  fuffer,  and  are  injured  by  your 
Ufurpation,  but  cannot  preferve  their  Friendfliip  who  introduced  you,  becaufe  you 
are  neither  able  to  fatisfy  their  expeftation,  or  employ  flrong  Remedies  againft  tbem, 
by  reafon  of  your  Obligations^  wherefore  tho'  an  Ufurper  be  never  fo  ftrong,  and  his 
Army  never  fo  numerous,  hemuft  have  Intelligence  with  the  Natives,  if  he  mekrth  to 
conquer  a  Province.    For  thefe  Reafons  Lewis  XIL  of  France  quickly  fubdued  Mi/an, 
and  loft  it  as  quickly  ^  for  the  fame  People  which  opened  him  their  Gates,  finding 
themfelves  deceived  in  their  Hopes,  and  difappointed  in  the  future  Benefits  which 
they  expected,  could  not  brook,  nor  comport  with  the  Haughtinefs  of  their  new 
Soveraign:  'Tis  very  true.  Countries  that  have  rebelled,  and  are  conquered  the  fecond 
time,  are  recovered  with  more  difficulty  •,  for  the  Defection  of  the  People  having  taken 
off  all  Obligation  or  Refpeftfrom  the  Ufurper,  he  takes  more  Liberty  to  fecure  him- 
felf  by  punifhing  Offenders,  expofing  the  fufpe£led,  and  fortifying  where-ever  he 
finds  himfelf  weak  ^  fo  that  Count  Lodovick  having  been  able  to  refcue  Milan  out  of 
the  Hands  of  the  French  the  firft  time,  only  by  harrafing  and  infefling  its  Borders  . 
the  fecond  time  he  recovered  it,  it  was  necelTary  for  him  to  arm  and  confederate  the* 
whole  World  againft  the  faid  King,  and  that  his  Army  fhould  be  beaten,  and  driven 
out  o^lta/yt,  And  this  happened  from  the  aforefaid  Occafions:  Neverthelefs  th^Frencb 
were  twice  difpolTefs'd.    The  general  Reafqns  of  the  firft  we  have  already  difcourfed 
it  remains  now  that  we  take  a  profpeft  of  the  fecond,  and  declare  what  Remedies  the 
faid  King  'Lexx'ps  had,  or  what  another  may  have  in  his  Condition,  to  preferve  hinl- 
felf  better  in  his  new  Conquefts  than  the  King  of  France  did  before  hhn.    I  fay  then 
that  Provinces  newl}?-  acquir'd,  and  joyn'd  to  the  ancient  Territory  of  him  who  con- 
quer'd  them,  are  either  of  the  fame  Country,  or  Language,  or  otherwife.   In  the  firft 
cafe,  they  are  eafily  kept,  efpecially  if  the  People  have  not  been  too  much  accuftom- 
ed  to  Liberty    and  to  fecure  the  Pofielhon,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  extirpate  the 
Family  of  the  Prince  which  governed  before  ^  for  in  other  things  maintaining  to  them 
their  old  Condition,  there  being  no  difcrepancy  in  their  Cuftoms,  Men  do  acquiefce 
and  live  quietly,  as  has  been  feen  in  the  Cafes  of  Burgundy, Bretagne^Ga/cqgne  and  Nor^ 
Tiiandy^  which  have  continued  fo  long  under  the  Government  of  France ;  for  tho'  there 
fce  fome  Difference  in  their -Language,  neverthelefs  their  Laws  and  Cuftoms  being 
alike,  they  do  eafil}^  confift.    He  therefore  who  acquires  any  thing,  and  defires  to 
preferve  it,  is  obliged  to  have  a  care  oi  two  things  more  particularly  ^  one  is,  that 
the  Family  of  the  former  Prince  be  extinguifhed  j  the  other,  that  no  Law  or  Taxes  be 
impofed  ^  whereby  it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  in  a  fhort  time  it  may  be  annexed  and 
confolidated  with  his  old  Principality.   But  where  Conqueft  is  made  in  a  CoOntry 
differing  in  Language,  Cuftoms,  and  Laws,  there  is  the  great  Diffi'culty,  their  good 
Fortune  and  great  Induftry  is  requifite  to  keep  it^  and  one  of  the  beft  and  mofl:  effi- 
cacious Expedients  to  do  it,  would  be  for  the  Ufurper  to  live  there  himf  If"  which 
would  render  his  PoffelTion  more  fecure  and  durable,  as  the  great  Turk  has  done  in 
Greece^  who,  in  defpight  of  all  his  Practices  and  Policies  to  keep  it  in  i^'ujeftion,  had 
he  not  fixed  his  Imperial  Refidence  there,  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  effedted 
it.    For  being  prefent  in  Perfon,  Diforders  are  difcovered  in  the  bud  and  prevented^ 
but  being  at  a  diftance  in  fome  remote  Part,  they  come  only  by  hear-fay,  and  that, 
when  they  are  got  to  a  head,  are  commonly  incurable.    Befides,  the  Province  is  not 
fubjedt  to  be  pillaged  by  Ofikers,  by  reafon  of  the  nearnefs  and  accefliblenefs  of  their 
Prince,  which  difpofes  thofe  to  love  him  who  are  good,  and  thofe  to  dread  him  who 
are  otherwife  ^  and  if  any  Foreigner  Attacks  it,  he  muft  do  it  with  more  care  and 
circumfpedtiouj  in  refpcdt  that  the  Prince's  Refidence  being  there,  it  will  be  harder  for 
him  to  lole  it.  There 
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There  is  another  Remedy,  rather  better  than  worfe,  and  that  is,  to  plant  Colonies 
in  one  or  two  places,  which  may  be  as  it  were  the  Keys  of  that  State,  and  either  that 
muft  be  done  of  Neceflity,  or  an  Army  of  Horfe  and  Foot  be  maintained  in  thofe 
Parts,which  is  much  worfe;  for  Colonies  are  of  no  great  expence ;  the  Prince  fends  and 
maintains  them  at  very  little  charge,  and  intrenches  only  upon  fuch  as  he  is  con- 
ftrain'd  to  difpolTefs  of  their  Houfes  and  Land,  for  the  fubfiftance  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  new  Inhabitants,  who  are  but  few,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  State  •,  they  alfo 
who  are  injur'd  and  offended,  living  difpers'd  and  in  Poverty,  cannot  do  any  Mif- 
chief,  and  the  reft  being  quiet  and  undifturbM,  will  not  ftir,  left  they  Ihould  miftake, 
and  run  themfelves  into  the  fame  Condition  with  their  Neighbours. 

I  conclude  likewife,  that  thofe  Colonies  which  are  leaft  chargeable,  are  moft  faith- 
ful and  inoffenfive,  and  thofe  few  who  are  offended  are  too  poor,  and  difpers'd,  to  do 
any  hurt,  as  I  faid  before;  and  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  Men  are  either  to  be  flatter'd  and 
indulged,  or  utterly  deftroyed ;  becaufe  for  fmall  Offences  they  do  ufually  revenge 
themlelves,  but  for  great  ones  they  cannot ;  fo  that  Injury  is  to  be  done  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  not  to  fear  any  Revenge.    But  if  in  ftead  of  Colonies,  an  Army  be  kept 
on  foot,  it  will  be  much  more  expenfive,  and  the  whole  Revenue  of  that  Province  be- 
ing confumed  in  the  keeping  it,  the  Acquifition  will  be  a  Lofs,  and  rather  a  Prejudice 
than  otherwife,  by  removing  the  Camp  up  and  down  the  Country,  and  changing  their 
Qaarters,  which  is  an  inconveniency  every  Man  will  refent,  and  be  ready  to  revenge, 
and  they  are  the  moft  dangerous  and  implacable  Enemies  who  are  provoked  by  Info- 
lences  committed  againft  them  in  their  own  Houfes.    In  all  refpedls  therefore,  this  kind 
of  guard  is  unprofitable,  whereas  on  the  other  fide  Colonies  are  ufeful.  Moreover, 
he  who  is  in  a  Province  of  a  different  Conftitution  (as  is  faid  before)  ought  to  make 
himfelf  Head,  and  Protedlor  of  his  interior  Neighbours,-  and  endeavour  with  all  Di- 
ligence to  weaken  and  debilitate  fuch  as  are  more  powerful,  and  to  have  a  particular 
care  that  no  Stranger  enters  into  the  faid  Province,  with  as  much  Power  as  he;  for  it 
will  always  happen  that  fome  body  or  other  will  be  irivited  by  the  Malecontents,  either 
out  of  Ambition  or  Fear.    This  is  vifible  in  the  Etolians,  who  brought  the  Romans 
into  Greece^  who  were  never  admitted  into  any  Province,  but  by  the  Temptation  of 
the  Natives.    The  common  Method  in  fuch  Cafes  is  this   as  foon  as  a  foreign  Poten- 
tate enters  into  a  Province,  thofe  who  are  weaker  or  difobliged  join  themfelves  with 
him,  out  of  Emulation  and  Animofity  to  thofe  who  are  above  them,  infomuch  that 
in  refpedt  of  thefe  inferior  Lords,  no  pains  is  to  be  omitted  that  may  gain  them; 
and  when  gained,  they  will  readily  and  unanimoufly  fall  into  one  Mafs  with  the  State 
that  is  conquered.  Only  the  Conqueror  is  to  take  fpeeial  care  they  grow  not  too  ftrong, 
nor  be  intrufted  with  too  much  Authority,  and  then  he  can  eafily  with  his  own  For- 
ces and  their  Afliftance  keep  down  the  greatnefs  of  his  Neighbours,  and  make  himfelf 
abfolute  Arbiter  in  that  Province.    And  he  who  ads  not  this  Part  prudently,  (hall 
quickly  lofe  what  he  has  got,  and  even  whilft  he  enjoys  it,  be  obnoxious  to  many 
Troubles  and  Inconveniencies.    The  Romans  in  their  new  Conquefts  obferved  this 
Courfe,  they  planted  their  Colonies,  entertained  the  inferior  Lords  into  their  Pro- 
tedlion  without  increafing  their  Power;  they  kept  under  fuch  as  were  more  potent,  and 
would  not  fuffer  any  Foreign  Prince  to  have  Intereft  among  them.    I  will  fet  down 
only  Greece  for  an  Example.    The  EtoUans  and  Achaians  were  protected,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Macedonians  was  deprefs'dand  Antiochus  driven  out;  yet  the  Merits  and 
Fidelity  of  the  Achaians  and  Etolians  could  never  procure  them  any  increafe  of  Au- 
thority, nor  the  Perfuafions  and  Applications  of  Vhilip  induce  the  Romans  to  be  his 
Friends  till  he  was  overcome,  nor  the  Power  of  Antiochus  prevail  with  them  to  con- 
fent  that  he  fhould  retain  any  Sovereignty  in  that  Province :  For  the  Romans  afted 
in  that  cafe  as  all  wife  Princes  ought  to  do,  who  are  to  have  an  Eye  not  only  upon 
prefent  but  future  incommodities,  and  to  redrefs  them  with  all  polfible  induftry ;  for 
Dangers  that  are  feen  afar  off  are  eafily  prevented,  but  protrafting  till  they  are  at 
hand,  the  Remedies  grow  unfeafonable,  and  the  Malady  incurable.    And  it  falls  out 
in  this  cafe,  as  the  Phyficians  fay  of  an  Hedlick  Fever,  that  at  firft  it  is  eafily  cur'd 
and  hard  to  be  known,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  not  being  obferved  or  refifted  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  becomes  eafie  to  be  known  but  very  difficult  to  be  cured  :  So  it  is  in  Mat- 
ters of  State,  things  which  are  difcovered  at  a  diftance  (which  is  done  only  by  prudent 
Men)  produce  little  Mifchief,  but  what  is  eafily  averted :  But  when  thro'  ignorance  or 
inadvertency,  they  come  to  that  height  that  every  one  difcerns  them,  there  is  no  room 
for  any  Remedy,  and  the  Difeafe  is  incurable :  The  Romans  therefore  forefeeing  their 
Troubles  afar  off,  oppos'd  themfelves  in  time,  and  never  fwallow'd  any  Injury  to  put 
off  a  War,  for  they  knew  that  War  was  not  avoided  but  deferr'd  thereby,  and  com- 
monly with  Advantage  to  the  Enemy  i  wherefore  they  chofe  rather  to  make  War  up^ 
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onFhilipy  and  Antiochus  in  Greece.,  than  fuffer  them  to  invade  Italy:,  and  yet  at  that 
time  there  was  no  Necefllty  of  either,  they  might  have  avoided  them  both,  but  the-r 
thought  it  not  fit  j  for  they  could  never  relifh  the  Saying  that  is  fo  frequent  in  the 
Mouths  of  our  new  Pohticians,  To  enjoy  the  prejent  benefit  ofTttne,  but  preferr'd  the 
Eiercife  of  their  Courage  and  Wifdom,  for  Time  carries  all  things  along  with  it,  and 
may  bring  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  ill  as  well  as  good.  But  let  us  return  to  France, 
and  examine  if  what  was  there  done  was  conformable  to  what  is  prefcribed  here^  and  to 
this  purpofe  I  (hall  not  fpeak  of  Charles  "VIII.  but  of  Levois  XII.  as  of  a  Prince  whofe 
Condud  and  Affairs  (  by  reafon  his  PofTeifion  was  longer  in  Italy )  were  more  con- 
fpicuous,  and  you  fhall  fee  how  contrary  he  aded  in  every  thing  that  was  neceffary 
for  the  keeping  of  fo  different  a  State.  This  Lewis  was  invited  into  Italy  th^  Veneti- 
ans^ who  had  an  Ambition  to  have  got  h^Xi Lombardy  by  his  coming:  I  will  not  con- 
<lemn  the  Expedition,  nor  blame  the  Counfels  of  that  King  for  being  defirousof  footing 
in  Italy.^  and  having  no  Allies  left  in  that  Country,  but  all  Doors  fhut  againft  him  (up- 
on the  ill  Treatment  which  his  PredecefTor  Charles  had  ufed  towards  them)  he  was  con- 
ilrained  to  take  his  Friends  where  he  could  find  them,  and  that  Refolution  would 
have  been  lucky  enough  had  he  not  mifcarried  in  his  other  Adminiftration  •,  for  he  had 
no  fooner  fubdued  Lombardy,  but  he  recover'd  all  the  Reputation  and  Dignity  that  was 
loft  by  King  Charles  :  Genoa  fubmitted,  Florence  courted  his  Friendfhip,  the  Marquis 
cS.  Mantoua.,  the  Duke  of  Flfrr^zr^z,  Bentivoglio.,  Madam  de  Furli.,  the  Lords  ofFaenza, 
Te/oro.^RifMini.CamerinOjPiombino;  the  LuccheJi.,Fi/ani,SaneJi,a.\\  of  them  addrefsthem- 
ielves  to  him  for  his  Alliance  and  Amity  ^  then  the  Venetians  began  to  confider  and  re- 
fiedl  upon  their  indifcretion,  who,  to  gain  two  Towns  in  Lombardy,  had  made  the  King 
of  France  Mafter  of  two  thirds  of  all  Italy.  Let  any  one  now  think  with  how  little  Dif- 
iiculty  the  faid  King  might  have  kept  up  his  Reputation  in  that  Country,  if  he  had  ob- 
lerved  the  Rules  abovefaid,  and  protedted  his  Friends,  who  being  numerous,  and  yet 
weak  and  fearful,  (fome  of^  the  Fope,  and  fome  of  the  Venetians)  were  always  under  a 
Neceffity  of  ftanding  by  him,  and  with  their  Alfiftance  he  might  eafily  have  fecured 
himfelf  againft  any  Competitor  whatever.  But  he  was  no  fooner  in  Milan.,  but  he  be-* 
gan  to  prevaricate  and  fend  Supplies  to  Pope  Alexander,  to  put  him  in  Poffeifion  of  Ro- 
magna,  not  coniidering  that  thereby  he  weakened  himfelf,  and  difobliged  his  Friends  wild 
had  thrown  themfelves  into  his  Arms,  and  agrandized  the  Church  by  adding  to  its  Spirit 
tual  Authority  (which  was  fo  formidable  before)  fo  great  a  proportion  of  temporal,  and 
having  committed  one  Error,  he  was  forc'd  to  proceed  fo  far,  as  to  put  a  flop  to  the  Amr 
bition  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  hinder  his  making  himfelf  Mafter  of  Tujcany-,  the  faid 
Lewis  was  forced  into  Italy  again.  Nor  was  it  enough  for  him  to  have  advanced  thd 
Intereft  ofthe  Church,  and  deferted  his  Friends, but  out  of  an  ardent  defire  to  the  King- 
dom of  'Naples,  he  fhared  it  with  the  King  of  Spain-,  fo  that  whereas  before  he  was 
fole  Umpire  in  Italy^  he  now  entertained  a  Partner,  to  whom  the  Ambitious  of  that 
Province,  and  his  own  Malecontents  might  repair  upon  Occahon  ;  and  whereas  the  King 
of  that  Kingdom  might  have  been  made  his  Penfioner,  he  turn'd  out  him,  to  put  in 
another  that  might  be  able  to  turn  out  himfelf 

It  is  very  obvious,  and  no  more  than  Natural,  for  Princes  to  defire  to  extend  their 
Dominion,  and  when  they  attempt  nothing  but  what  they  are  able  to  atchieve,  they  are 
applauded,  at  leaft-  not  upbraided  thereby  but  when  they  are  unable  to  compafs  it,  and 
yet  will  be  doing,  then  they  are  condemned,  and  indeed  not  unworthily. 

If  France  then  with  its  own  Forces  alone,  had  been  able  to  have  enterpriz'd  upon  Na- 
ples, it  ought  to  have  been  done  5  but  if  her  own  private  Strength  was  too  weak,  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  divided :  and  if  the  Idividonoi  Lombardy,  to  which  he  confented  with 
the  Venetian,  was  excufable ;  it  was,  becaufe  done  to  get  footing  in  Italy;  but  this  Parti- 
tion of  Naples  with  the  King  of  Spain  is  extremely  to  be  condemned,  becaufe  not 
prefs'd  or  quicken'd  by  fuch  NecelTity  as  the  former.  Lewis  therefore  committed  five 
Faults  in  this  Expedition :  He  ruin'd  the  inferior  Lords  ^  he  augmented  the  Dominion 
of  a  Neighbour  Prince ;  he  call'd  in  a  Foreigner  as  puiffant  as  himfelf ;  he  negledfed 
to  continue  there  in  Perfon^  and  planted  no  Colonies:  All  which  Errors  might  have 
been  no  Inconvenience  whilfl  he  had  lived,  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  a  fixth,  and  that 
was  deprefTmg  the  Power  of  the  Venetian:  If  indeed  he  had  not  fided  with  the  Church, 
nor  brought  the  Spaniards  into  Italy,  it  had  been  but  reafbnable  for  him  to  have  taken 
(down  the  Pride  of  the  Venetian,  but  purfuing  his  firft  Refolutions,  he  ought  not  to  have 
fuffer'd  them  to  be  ruined,  becaufe  whilft  the  Venetian  Strength  was  entire,  they  would 
have  kept  off  other  People  from  attempting  \i\>onLombardy, lo  which,  the  Venetian  would 
never  have  confented,  unlefs  upon  Condition  it  might  have  been  deliver'd  to  them,  and 
the  others  would  not  in  Probability  have  forced  it  from  France  to  have  given  it  tothem : 
and  to  have  contended  with  them  hot]],  no  body  would  have  had  the  Courage.    If  it  be 
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urged,  that  King  Lexais  gave  up  Komagna  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  to  evade  a  War,  I  anfwer,  as  before.  That  a  prefent  Mifchief  is  not 
to  be  fuffered  to  prevent  a  War,  for  the  War  is  not  averted,  but  protraded,  and  will 
follow  with  greater  difadvantage. 

If  the  King's  Faith  and  Engagements  to  the  Pope  to  undertake  this  Enterprize  for 
him,  be  objeded,  and  that  he  did  it  to  recompence  the  DilTolution  of  his  Marriage,  and 
the  Cap  which  at  his  Intercefllon  his  Holinefs  had  conferred  upon  the  Legate  of  Am- 
boife,  I  refer  them  for  an  Anfwer,  to  what  I  fhall  fay  hereafter  about  the  Faith  of  a 
Prince,  how  far  it  obliges.  So  then  King  Lew^  loft  Lombardy,  becaufe  he  did  not  ob- 
lerve  one  of  thofe  Rules,  which  others  have  followed  with  fuccefs  in  the  Conqueft  of 
Provinces,  and  in  their  defire  to  keep  them  :  Nor  is  it  an  extraordinary  thing,  but  what 
happens  every  day,  and  not  without  reafon.  To  this  purpofe  I  remember  I  was  once 
in  Difcourfe  with  the  Cardinal  d'Amboife  at  'Nantes,  at  the  time  VihtnValentino  (for  fb 
C&Jar  Borgia,  Pope  Alexanders  Son,  was  commonly  called  }  polTefs'd  himfelf  of  Romag- 
fia:  In  the  heat  of  our  Conference,  the  Cardinal  telling  me,  that  the  Italians  were  ig- 
norant of  the  Art  of  War  ^  I  reply'd,  that  the  French  had  as  little  skill  in  Matters  of 
State  •,'for  if  they  had  had  theleaft  Policy  in  the  world,  they  would  never  have  fnffer'd 
the  Church  to  have  come  to  that  height  and  elevation.  And  it  has  been  found  fince  by 
Experience,  that  the  Grandeur  of  the  Church  and  the  Spaniard  in  Italy,  is  derived  from 
France^  and  that  they  in  requital  have  been  the  Ruin  and  Expulfion  of  the  French. 

From  hence  a  general  Rule  may  be  deduc'd,  and  fuch  a  one  as  feldom  or  never  is 
liibjeft  to  exception,  viz.  That  vchoever  is  the  occafion  of  another  s Advancement.^  is  the  caufe 
of  his  own  Diminution ;  becaufe  that  Advancement  is  founded  either  upon  the  Condud  or 
Power  of  the  Donor,  either  of  which  become  fufpicious  at  length  to  the  Perfon  preferr'd. 


CHAP.  IV. 

iVh^  the  KjtJgdom  of  Darius,  afurped  bj  Alexander,  did  not  rebel  againfi 
his  Succeffors,  after  Alexander  was  dead. 

TH  E  Difficulties  encountred  in  the  keeping  of  a  new  Conqueft  being  confider'd,  it 
may  well  be  admired  how  it  came  to  pais  that  Alexander  the  Great,  having  in  a 
few  Years  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Ajia,  and  died  as  foon  as  he  had  done,  that  State 
could  be  kept  from  Rebellion :  Yet  his  Succeffors  enjoy'd  it  a  long  time  peaceably, 
without  any  Troubles  or  Concuiiions,  but  what  fprung  from  their  own  Avarice  and 
Ambition.  I  anfwer,  that  all  Monarchies  of  which  we  have  any  Record,  were  govern- 
ed after  two  feveral  manners  j  either  by  a  Prince  and  his  Servants,  whom  he  vouch- 
fafes  out  of  his  meer  Grace  to  conftitute  his  Minifters,  and  admits  of  their  AlTiftance  in 
the  Government  of  his  Kingdom  j  or  elfe  by  a  Prince  and  his  Barons,  who  were  Per- 
fons  advanc'd  to  that  Quality,  not  by  Favour  or  Conceflion  of  the  Prince,  but  by  the 
Ancientnefs  and  Nobility  of  their  Eitradion.  Thefe  Barons  have  their  proper  Jurif- 
didions  and  Subjeds,  who  own  their  Authority,  and  pay  them  a  natural  Refped.  Thofe 
States  which  are  govern'd  by  the  Prince  and  his  Servants,  have  their  Prince  more  arbi- 
trary and  abfolute,  becaufe  his  Supremacy  is  acknowledged  by  every  body  ^  and  if  an- 
other be  obeyed,  it  is  only  as  his  Minifter  and  Subftitute,  without  any  afFedion  to 
the  Man.  Examples  of  thefe  different  Governments,  we  may  find  in  our  Time  in  the 
Perfons  of  tlie  Grand  Signore  and  the  King  of  France.  The  whole  Turk  'ijh  Monarchy 
is  governed  by  a  fingle  Perfon,  the  reft  are  but  his  Servants  and  Slaves  ^  for  diftin- 
guifhing  his  whole  Monarchy  into  Provinces  and  Governments  (  which  they  call  San- 
giacchi )  he  fends  when  and  what  Officers  he  thinks  fit,  and  changes  them  as  he  pleafes. 
But  the  King  o^France  iseftabliftied  in  the  middle  ( as  it  were)  of  feveral  great  Lords, 
whofe  Sovereignty  having  been  owned,  and  Families  beloved  a  long  time  by  their  Sub- 
jeds, they  keep  their  Preheminence  •,  nor  is  it  in  the  King's  Power  to  deprive  them, 
without  inevitable  danger  to  himfelf.  He  therefore  who  confiders  the  one  with  the 
other,  will  find  the  Turkifl)  Empire  harder  to  be  fubdued  ^  but  when  once  conquered, 
more  eafie  to  be  kept :  The  reafon  of  the  difficulty  is,  becaufe  the  Ufurper  cannot  be 
call'd  in  by  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire  •,  nor  hope  any  affiftance  from  the  great  Of- 
ficers, to  facilitate  his  Enterprize,  which  proceeds  from  the  Reafons  abovefaid  ;  for  be- 
ing all  Slaves,  and  under  Obligation,  they  are  not  eafily  corrupted  ^  and  if  they  could, 
little  good  was  to  be  expeded  from  them,  being  unable  for  the  aforefaid  Reafons,  to 
bring  them  any  Party :  So  that  whoever  invades  the  Turk,  muft  exped  to  find  him  en- 
tire and  united,  and  is  to  depend  more  upon  his  own  proper  force,  than  any  Diforders 
among  them  •,  but  having  once  conquered  them,  and  beaten  their  Army  beyond  the 
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poffibility  of  a  Recruit,  the  danger  is  at  an  end  ^  for  there  is  no  body  remaining  to  be 
afraid  of,  but  the  Family  of  the  Emperor,  which  being  once  eitinguiftied,  no  body  elfe 
has  any  Intereft  with  the  People,  and  they  are  as  little  to  be  apprehended  after  the  Vi- 
ftory,  as  they  were  to  be  relied  upon  before.  But  in  Kingdoms  that  are  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  Model  of  France^  it  happens  quite  contrary,  becaufe  having  gained  fome 
of  the  Barons  to  your  fide  (and  fome  of  them  will  always  be  difcontent,  and  defiroui 
of  change )  you  may  readily  enter :  They  can  ( as  I  faid  before  )  give  you  ealie  Ad- 
mifTion,  and  contribute  to  your  Viftory.  But  to  defend,  and  make  good  what  yoii 
have  got,  brings  a  long  train  of  Troubles  and  Calamities  with  it,  as  well  upon  your 
Friends,  as  your  Foes.  Nor  will  it  fuflfice  to  exterminate  the  Race  of  the  King ;  for- 
afmuch  as  other  Princes  will  remain,  who,  upon  occafion,  will  make  themC  lves  Heads 
of  any  Commotion,  and  they  being  neither  to  be  fatisfied  nor  extinguifhcd,  you  niuft 
of  neceffity  be  expell'd  upon  the  firft  Infurredtion. 

Now  if  It  be  confidered  what  was  the  Nature  of  Darufs\  Government,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  very  like  the  Turks,  and  therefore  Alexander  was  obliged  to  fight  them, 
and  having  conquered  them,  and  Darius  dying  after  the  Victory,  the  Empire  of  the 
Verfians  remained  quietly  to  Alexander  for  the  Reafons  abovefaid ;  and  his  Succeflbrs, 
had  they  continued  united,  might  have  enjoy'd  it  in  Peace,  for  in  that  whole  Empire 
no  Tumults  fucceeded,  but  what  were  railed  by  themfelves.  But  in  Kingdoms  that 
are  conftituted  like  France^  it  is  otherwife,  and  impolTible  to  pofTefs  them  in  quiet. 
From  hence  fprungthe  many  Defeftions  oi Spain,  France,  znd  Greece,  from  the  Rowans, 
fcy  reafon  of  the  many  little  Principalities  in  thofe  feveral  Kingdoms,  of  which,  whilft 
there  remain'd  any  memory,  the  Romans  enjoyed  their  PofTeffion,  in  a  great  deal  of  In- 
certainty  but  when  their  Memory  was  extindt,  by  Power  and  Diuturnity  of  Empire, 
they  grew  fccure  in  their  PofTelTions,  and  quarrelling  afterwards  among  themfelves, 
every  Officer  of  theRowans  was  able  to  bring  a  Party  into  the  Field,  according  to  the 
Latitude  and  Extent  of  his  Command  in  the  faid  Provinces-,  and  the  reafon  was,  be- 
caufe the  Race  of  their  old  Princes  being  extirpate,  there  was  no  body  left  for  them  to 
acknowledge,  but  the  Romans.  Thefe  things  therefore  being  confidered,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondred  that  Alexander  had  the  good  Fortune  to  keep  the  Empire  of  A/ia^  whilft  the 
refl,  as  Tyrrhus  and  others,  found  fuch  difficulty  to  retain  what  they  had  got  for  it 
tame  not  to  pafs  from  the  fmall,  or  great  Vertue  of  the  Viftor,  but  from  the  difference 
and  variety  of  the  Subjeft. 


CHAP.  V. 

Horv  fuch  Cities  and  Frinci^alities  are  to  be  Go'uern'^d,  tvho  lived  under 
their  own  Laws,  before  they  were  fubdued. 

WHEN  States  that  are  newly  conquered,  have  been  accuftomed  to  their  Liberty, 
and  lived  under  their  own  Laws,  to  keep  them  three  ways  are  to  be  obferved: 
The  firfl,  is  utterly  to  ruin  them ;  the  fecond,  to  live  perfonally  among  them  j  the  third, 
5s  (contenting  your  felf  with  aPenfion  from  them)  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  old 
Privileges  and  Laws,  eredling  a  kind  of  Council  of  State,  to  confifl  of  a  few,  which  may 
have  a  care  of  your  Intereff,  and  keep  the  People  in  Amity  and  Obedience.  And  that 
Council  being  fet  up  by  you,  and  knowing  that  it  fubfiffs  only  by  your  Favour  and 
Authority,  will  not  omit  any  thing  that  may  propagate  and  enlarge  them.  A  Town 
that  has  been  anciently  free,  cannot  more  eafily  be  kept  in  Subjedtion,  than  by  em- 
ploying its  own  Citizens,  as  may  be  feenby  the  Example  of  the  Spartans  and  Romans. 
The  Spartans  had  got  poffeffion  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  fettled  an  Oligarchy  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy ;  and  yet  they  lofl  them  again.  The  Romans  to  keep  Capua, 
Carthage,  and  T^umantia,  ordered  them  to  be  deffroyed,  and  they  kept  them  by  that 
means.  Thinking  afterwards  to  preferve  Greece,  as  the  Spartans  had  done,  by  allow- 
ing them  their  Liberty,  and  indulging  their  old  Laws,  they  found  themfelves  miftaken ; 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  fubvert  many  Cities  in  that  Province,  before  they  could 
keep  it  •,  and  certainly  that  is  the  fafefl:  way  which  I  know  :  For  whoever  conquers  a 
free  Town,  and  does  not  demolifh  it,  commits  a  great  Error,  and  may  expedt  to  be 
ruin'd  himfelf  becaufe  whenever  the  Citizens  aredifpofed  to  revolt,  they  betake  them- 
felves of  courfe  to  that  bleffed  name  of  Liberty,  and  the  Laws  of  their  Anceflors,  which 
no  length  of  time,  nor  kind  ufage  whatever  will  be  able  to  irradicate-,  and  let  all  polfible 
care  and  proyifion  be  made  to  the  contrary,  unlefs  they  be  divided  fome  way  or  other, 
or  the  Inhabitants  difperfed,  the  thought  of  their  old  Privileges  will  never  out  of  their 
heads,  but  upon  all  occafions  they  will  endeavour  to  recover  them,  asP//i  did,  after  it 
had  continued  fo  many  Years  in  fubjedion  to  the  Florentines.  But  it  falls  out  quite 
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contrary,  where  the  Cities  or  Provinces  have  been  us'd  to  a  Prince  whofe  Race  is  ex- 
tirpated and  gone^  for  being  on  the  one  fide  accuftomed  to  obey,  and  on  the  other,  at 
a  lofs  for  their  old  Family,  they  can  never  agree  to  fet  up  another,  and  will  never  know 
how  to  live  freely  without  j  fo  that  they  are  not  eafily  to  be  tempted  to  rebel,and  the  Prince 
may  oblige  them  with  lefs  difficulty,  and  be  fecure  of  them  when  he  hath  done.  But  in  a 
Commonwealth  their  Hatred  is  more  in veterate,their  Revenge  more  infatiable  j  nor  does 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  Liberty  ever  fufFer,  or  ever  can  fuffer  them  to  be  quiet:  So 
that  the  moft  fecure  way  is  either  to  ruin  them  quite,  or  make  your  refidence  among  them. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  PrwcipaUties  acquired  by  one's  own  proper  ConduU  and  Arms. 

LET  no  Man  think  it  ftrange,  if  in  fpeaking  of  new  Governments,  either  by  Princes 
or  States,  I  introduce  great  and  eminent  Examples  ^  forafmuch  as  Men  in  their 
Actions  follow  commonly  the  Ways  that  are  beaten,  and  when  they  would  do  any  ge- 
nerous thing,  they  propofe  to  themlelves  fome  pattern  of  that  Nature  5  neverthelefs,  - 
being  impolhble  to  come  up  exactly  to  that,  or  to  acquire  that  Vertue  in  perfedioii 
which  you  defire  to  imitate  \  a  wife  Man  ought  always  to  fet  before  him  for  his  Exam- 
ple the  Actions  of  Great  Men,  who  have  eiccll'd  in  the  Atchievement  of  fome  great  Ex- 
ploit, to  the  end  that  tho'  his  Vertue  and  Power  arrives  not  at  that  perfection,  it  may 
■~^t  leafi:  come  as  near  as  is  poflible,  and  receive  fome  tincture  thereby  :  Like  experi- 
enc'd  Archers,  who  obferving  the  Mark  to  be  at  great  diftance,  and  knowing  the  flrength 
of  their  Bow,  and  how  far  it  will  carry,  they  fix  their  Aim  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
Mark,  not  with  defign  to  ihoot  at  thatheighth,  but  that  by  mounting  their  Arrow  to  a 
certain  proportion,  they  may  come  the  nearer  to  the  Mark  they  intend.   I  fay  then, 
that  Principalities  newly  acquired  by  an  upftart  Prince,  are  more  or  lels  difficult  to 
maintain,  as  he  is  more  or  lefs  provident  that  gains  them.    And  becaufe  the  happinefs 
of  rifing  from  a  private  Perfon  to  be  a  Prince,  prefuppofes  great  Vertue  or  Fortune, 
where  both  of  them  concur,  they  do  much  facilitate  the  confervation  of  the  Conquefi : 
yet  he  who  has  committed  leaft  to  Fortune,  has  continued  the  longeft.  It  prevents  much 
trouble  likewife,  when  the  Prince  (having  no  better  Refidence  elfewhere)  is  conftrained 
to  live  Perfonally  among  them.    But  to  fpeak  of  fuch  who  by  their  Verrue,  rather 
than  Fortune,  have  advanced  themfelves  to  that  Dignity,  I  fay,  that  the  mofl:  renowned 
and  excellent,  are  Mofes^  Cyrus,  Romulus,  The  feus,  and  the  like:  And  tho'  Mofes  might 
be  re^fonably  excepted,  as  being  only  the  Executioner  of  God's  immediate  Co  r.mands, 
yet  he  deferves  to  be  mention'd,  if  it  were  only  for  that  Grace,  which  render'd  him  ca- 
pable of  Communication  with  God.    But  if  we  confider  CyrzAS,  and  the  refl:  of  the  Con- 
querors and  Founders  of  Monarchies,  we  fhall  find  them  extraordinary  ^  and  examining 
their  Lives  and  Exploits,  they  will  appear  not  much  different  iiorn.  Mofes,  who  hadfo 
incomparable  a  Mafter  ^  for  by  their  Converfations  and  SuccefTes,  they  do  not  feem 
to  have  received  any  thing  from  Fortune,  but  Occafion  and  Opportunity,  in  introdu- 
cing what  Forms  of  Government  they  pleas'd  j  and  as  without  that  occafion,  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  Courage  had  never  been  known,  fo  had  not  they  been  magnanimous,  and 
taken  hold  of  it,  that  occafion  had  happen'd  in  vain.    It  was  neceffary  therefore  for 
Mofes,  that  the  People  of  Ifrael  fhould  be  in  Captivity  in  Egypt,  that  to  free  themfelves 
from  Bondage  they  might  be  difpos'd  to  follow  him.    It  was  convenient  that  Romulus 
fliould  be  turned  out  of  Albo,  and  expofed  to  the  wild  Beafts  when  he  was  young,  that 
he  might  afterwards  be  made  King  oiRome,  and  Founder  of  that  great  Empire.  It  was 
not  unnecefTary  likewife,  that  Cyrus  fhould  find  the  Ferfians  mutining  at  the  Tyran- 
ny of  the  Medes^  and  that  the  Medes  fhould  be  grown  foft  and  effeminate  with  their 
long  Peac  e.  The  feus  could  never  have  given  proof  of  his  Vertue  and  Generofit}'',  had 
not  the  Athenians  been  in  great  Troubles  and  Confufion.    Thefe  great  Advantages 
made  thof:'  great  Perfons  eminent,  and  their  great  Wifdom  knew  how  to  improve  them 
to  the  reputation  and  enlargement  of  their  Country.  They  then  who  become  Great  by 
the  ways  of  Vertue  (as  the  Princes  abovefaid)  do  meet  with  many  difficulties,  before 
they  arrive  at  their  ens^s,  but  having  compafs'd  them  once,  they  eafily  keep  them  : 
The  difficulties  in  the  Acquifition,  arife  in  part  from  new  Laws  and  Cufloms  which 
they  are  forc'd  to  introduce  for  the  Eflablifhment  and  Security  of  their  own  Dominion  j 
and  this  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  undertake,  more  un- 
certain to  fucceed,  and  more  dangerous  to  manage,  than  to  make  one's  felf  Prince,  and 
prefcribe  new  Laws :  Becaufe  he  who  innovates  in  that  manner,  has  for  his  Enemies  all 
thofe  who  made  any  advantage  by  the  old  Laws-,  and  thofe  who  expedt  benefit  by  the 
new,  will  be  but  cool  and  luke-warm  in  his  defence  j  which  luke-warmnefs  proceeds 
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from  a  certain  Awe  for  their  Adv^erfaries  who  have  their  old  Laws  on  their  fide,  and 
partly  from  a  natural  Incredulity  in  Mankind,  which  gives  credit  but  flowly  to  any 
new  thing,  unlefs  recommended  firft  by  the  experiment  of  Succefs.  Hence  it  proceeds, 
that  the  firft  time  the  Adverfary  has  opportunity  to  make  an  attempt,  he  does  it  with 
great  brisknefs  and  vigour,  but  the  Defence  is  fo  trepid  and  faint,  that  for  the  moft 
part  the  new  Prince  and  his  Adherents  perifh  together.  Wherefore  for  better  difcuf- 
lion  of  this  Cafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  inquire,  whether  thefe  Innovators  do  ftand  upon 
their  own  feet,  or  depend  upon  other  People ;  that  is  to  fay,  whether  in  the  Condudl 
of  their  Affairs,  they  do  make  more  ufe  of  their  Rhetorick  than  their  Arms.    In  ths 
firft  cafe,  they  commonly  mifcarry,  and  their  Defigns  feldom  fucceed  ^  but  when  their 
Expedions  are  only  from  themfelves,  and  they  have  Power  in  their  own  hands  to 
make  themfelves  obeyed,  they  run  little  or  no  hazard,  and  do  frequently  prevail.  For 
further  evidion,  the  Scripture  (hows  us  that  thofe  of  the  Prophets  whofe  Arms  were 
in  their  hands,  and  had  power  to  compel,  fucceeded  better  in  the  Reformations  which 
they  defigned  •,  whereas  thofe  who  came  only  with  Exhortation  and  good  Language, 
fuffer'd  Martyrdom  and  Banilhmentj  becaufe  (befides  the  Reafons  abovefaid )  the  Peo- 
ple are  unconftant,  and  fufceptible  of  any  new  Doftrine  at  firft,  but  not  eafily  brought 
to  retain  it :  fo  that  things  are  to  be  order'd  in  fuch  manner,  that  when  their  Faith 
begins  to  ftagger,  they  may  be  forc'd  to  perfift.    Mo/es,  Cyrus^  TIjefeus,  and  Romuhfs^ 
could  never  have  made  their  Laws  to  have  been  long  obferved,  had  they  not  had  pow- 
er to  have  compelled  it  ^  as  in  our  Days  it  happen'd  to  Frier  Jerome  Savanorola.,  wha 
ruin'd  himfelf  by  his  new  Inftitutions,  as  foon  as  the  People  of  Florence  began  to  de- 
fert  him  •,  for  he  had  no  means  to  confirm  them  who  had  been  of  his  Opinion,  nor  to 
conftrain  fuch  as  diffented.  Wherefore  fuch  Perfons  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  their 
Affairs  •,  all  their  Dangers  are  ftill  by  the  way,  which  they  can  hardly  overcome,  but 
by  fome  extraordinary  Vertue  and  Excellence  :  neverthelefs,  when  once  they  have 
furmounted  them,  and  arrived  at  any  degree  of  Veneration,  having  fupplanted  thofe 
who  envy'd  their  Advancement,  they  remain  puilfant,  and  firm,  and  honourable,  and 
happy.    I  will  add  to  thefe  great  Examples,  another,  perhaps  not  fo  confpicuous,  but 
one  that  will  bear  a  proportion  and  refemblance  with  the  reft,  and  fhall  fatisfy  me 
for  all  others  of  that  Nature.    It  is  of  Hiero  of  Syracufe^  who  of  a  private  Perfon  was 
made  Prince  of  that  City,  for  which  he  was  beholding  to  Fortune  no  further  than  for 
the  occafion,  becaufe  the  Syraciijans  being  under  oppreflion,  chofe  him  for  their  Cap- 
tain, in  which  Command  he  behav'd  himfelf  fo  well,  he  deferved  to  be  made  their 
Prince,  for  he  was  a  Perfon  of  fo  great  Vertue  and  Excellence,  that  thofe  who  have 
writ  of  him,  have  given  him  this  Charader,  that  even  in  his  private  Condition,  he  want- 
ed nothing  but  a  Kingdom  to  make  him  an  admirable  King.    This  Wero  fubdued 
the  old  Militia,  eftablifhed  a  new  ^  renounced  the  old  Allies  j  confederated  with  o- 
thers  \  and  having  Friends  and  Forces  of  his  own,  he  was  able  upon  fuch  a  Founda- 
tion to  ere£t  what  Fabrick  he  pleas'd  j  fo  that  tho'  the  Acquilition  coft  him  much  trou- 
ble, he  maintain'd  it  with  little. 


CHAP.  VIL 

0/  new  Frincipalities  accoutred  by  accident y  and  the  Supplies  of  other  Feople. 

THEY  who  from  private  Condition  afcend  to  be  Princes,  and  meerly  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  Fortune,  arrive  without  much  trouble  at  their  Dignity,  tho'  it  cofts 
them  dear  to  maintain  it,  meet  but  little  difficulty  in  their  palTage,  being  hurried  as  it 
were  with  Wings,  yet  when  they  come  to  fettle  and  eftablifh,  then  begins  their  Mife- 
ry.  Thefe  kind  of  Perfons  are  fuch  as  attain  their  Dignity  by  Bribes,  or  Conceffion 
of  fome  other  great  Prince,  as  it  happen'd  to  feveral  in  Greece,  in  the  Cities  of  loma^ 
and  upon  the  Hellefpont:,  where  they  were  invefted  with  that  Power  by  Dartm  for  his 
greater  Security  and  Glory,  and  to  thofe  Emperors  who  arriv'd  at  the  Empire  by  the 
Corruption  of  the  Soldiers.  Thefe  Perfons,!  fay,  fubfift  wholly  upon  the  Pleafure  and 
Fortune  of  thofe  who  advanced  them,  which  being  two  things  very  valuable  and  un- 
certain, they  have  neither  Knowledge  nor  Power  to  continue  long  in  that  Degree;  , 
know  not,  becaufe  unlefs  he  be  a  Man  of  extraordinary  Qiialities  and  Vertue,  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  think  he  can  know  how  to  command  other  People,  who  before  lived  al- 
ways in  a  private  Condition  himfelf  ^  cannot,  becaufe  they  have  no  Forces  upon  whofe 
Friendfhip  and  Fidelity  they  can  rely.  Moreover,  States  which  are  fiiddenly  con- 
quered (as  all  things  elfe  in  Nature  whofe  Rife  and  Increafeis  fo  fpeedy)can  have  no 
Root  or  Foundation,  but  what  will  be  ihaken  and  fupplanted  by  the  firft  Guft  of  Ad- 
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verfity,  unlefs  they  who  have  been  fo  fuddenly  exalted,  be  fo  wife  as  to  prepare  pru- 
dently in  time  for  the  confervation  oi  what  Fortune  threw  fo  luckily  into  their  Lap, 
and  eftablifh  afterwards  fuch  Fundamentals  for  their  duration,  as  others  (which  I 
mentioned  before)  have  done  in  the  lilre  Cafes.  About  the  Arrival  at  this  Authority 
either  by  Vertue,  or  good  Fortune,  I  fhall  Inftance  in  two  Examples  that  are  frefh  in 
our  memory  one  is  Francts  Sjor^a,  the  other  Cajar  Borgio:^  Sforza,  by  juft  means, 
and  extraordinary  Vertue,  made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan,  and  enjoyed  it  in  great 
Peace,  tho  gained  with  much  trouble.  Borgia  on  the  other  fide  (called  commonly  Duke 
ofVa/entwe)  got  feveral  fair  Territories  by  the  Fortune  of  his  ¥a,the\:  Vo^e  A/excinJer^ 
and  loft  them  all  after  his  Death,  tho'  he  ufed  all  his  Induftry,  and  employed  all  the 
Arts  which  a  wife  and  brave  Prince  ought  to  do  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  Sphere,  where  the 
Arms  and  Fortune  of  other  People  had  placed  him :  For  he  (as  I  faid  before  )  who  laid 
not  his  Foundation  in  time,  may  yet  raife  his  Superftrudure,  but  with  great  trouble 
to  the  Architect,  and  great  danger  to  the  Building.  If  therefore  the  whole  progrefs  ot 
the  laid  Duke  be  conlidered,  it  will  be  found  what  folid  Foundations  he  had  laid  for 
his  future  Dominion,  of  which  progrefs  I  think  it  not  fuperfiuous  to  difcourfe,  becaufe 
I  know  not  what  better  Precepts  to  difplay  before  a  new  Prince,  than  the  Example  of 
his  Adions  ^  and  tho'  his  own  Orders  and  Methods  did  him  no  good,  it  was  not  Co 
much  his  fault,  as  the  malignity  of  his  Fortune. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  had  a  defire  to  make  his  Son  DukeVa/entine  great,  but  he 
faw  many  Blocks  and  Impediments  in  the  way,  both  for  the  prefent  and  future.  Firlf, 
he  could  not  fee  any  way  to  advance  him  to  any  Territory  that  depended  not  upon 
the  Church,  and  to  thofein  his  Gilt,  he  was  fure  the  Duke  of  Aliian  and  the  Venetians 
would  never  confent    for  Faenzu  and  Riminim  had  already  put  themfelves  under  the 
Venetian  protection.  He  was  likewile  fenfible,  that  the  Forces  oi  Italy,  efpecially  thofe 
who  were  capable  of  alTiftmg  him,  were  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  ought  to  appre- 
hend the  Greatnefs  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Urjini,  Colonnefi,  and  their  Followers,  and 
therefore  could  not  repofe  any  great  confidence  in  them  :  befides,  the  Laws  and  Alli- 
ances of  all  the  States  in  Italy  muft  of  neceffity  be  dift  urbed,  before  he  could  make  him- 
felf Mafter  of  any  Part,  which  was  no  hard  matter  to  do,  finding  the  Venetians  upon 
fome  private  Intereft  of  their  own,hiviting  the  French  to  another  Expedition  into  Ita- 
ly.^ which  his  Holinefs  was  fo  far  from  oppofing,  that  he  promoted  it  by  diflolution 
of  King  Lewis's  former  Marriage,   hewii  therefore  pafTed  the  Alps  by  the  Affiftance 
of  the  Venetians,  and  Alexander's  confent,  and  was  no  fooner  in  Milan,  but  he  fent 
Forces  to  alhft  the  Pope  in  his  Enterprize  againft  Romagna,  which  was  immediately 
furrendred  upon  the  King's  Reputation.    Romagna  being  in  this  manner  reduc'd  by 
the  Duke,  and  the  Colonneji  defeated,  being  ambitious  not  only  to  keep  what  he  had 
got,  but  to  advance  in  hisConquefts,  two  things  obfbrufted  ^  one  was  the  Infidelity  of 
his  own  Army  •,  the  other,  the  Averfion  of  the  French  :  for  he  was  jealous  of  the  Forces 
of  the  Ur/ini,  who  were  in  his  Service^  fufpedted  they  would  fail  him  in  his  Need,  and 
either  hinder  his  Conqueft,  or  take  it  from  him  when  he  had  done  •,  and  the  fame  Fears 
he  had  of  the  French  ;  and  his  jealoufie  of  the  Urjini  was  much  increafed,  when  after 
the  expugnation-of  Faenza,  afiaulting  Bologna,  he  found  them  very  cold  and  backward 
in  the  Attack  :  and  the  King's  Inclination  he  difcover'd,  when  having  poffefs'd  himfelf 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Vrbin,  he  invaded  Tufcany,  and  was  by  him  requir'd  to  defift. 
Whereupon  the  Duke  refolv'd  to  depend  no  longer  upon  Fortune  and  foreign  AiTift- 
ance,  and  the  firft  courfe  he  took,  was  to  weaken  the  Party  of  the  Vrfini  and  Colonni  in 
Rome,  which  he  effecled  very  neatly  by  debauching  fuch  of  their  Adherents  as  were 
Gentlemen,  taking  them  into  his  own  Service,  and  giving  them  honourable  Penfions, 
and  Governments,  and  Commands,  according  to  their  refpeftive  Qualities^  fo  that 
in  a  few  Months,  their  Paffion  for  thatFadion  evaporated,  and  they  turn'dall  for  the 
Duke.    After  this  he  attended  an  opportunity  of  fupplanting  the  Vrfmi,  as  he  had 
done  the  Family  of  the  Colonni  before  ^  which  happened  very  luckily,  and  was  as 
luckily  improved  :  for  the  Urjini  confidering  too  late,  that  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Duke 
and  the  Church  tended  to  their  ruin,  held  a  Council  at  a  place  called  Magione  in  Peru- 
gia, which  occafioned  the  Rebellion  ofUrbin,  the  Tumults  mRomagna,  and  a  thoufand 
Dangers  to  the  Duke  befides  \  but  tho'  he  overcame  them  all  by  the  Alfiftance  of  the 
"French,  and  recovered  his  Reputation,  yet  he  grew  weary  of  his  foreign  Allies,  as  ha- 
ving nothing  further  to  oblige  them,  and  betook  himfelf  to  his  Artifice,  which  he  ma- 
naged fo  dexteroufly,  that  the  Urfini  reconciled  themfelves  to  him,  by  the  Mediation 
of  Seignor  Paulo,  with  whom  for  his  fecurity  he  comported  fo  handfomly  by  prefent- 
11  g  with  Money,  rich  Stuffs,  and  Horfes,  that  being  convinced  of  his  Integrity,  he 
conducted  them  to  Sifiigaglia,  and  deliver'd  them  into  the  Duke's  hands.   Having  by 
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this  means  exterminated  the  chief  of  his  Adverfaries,  and  reduc'd  their  Friends,  the 
Duke  had  laid  a  fair  Foundation  for  his  Greatnefs,  having  gain'd  Romagna  and  the 
Dutchy  ofUrbin,  and  infinuated  with  the  People  by  giving  them  a  guft  of  their  fu- 
ture Felicity.  And  becaufe  this  part  is  not  unworthy  to  be  known  for  Imitation 
fake,  I  will  not  pafs  it  in  filence.  When  the  Duke  had  polTefs'd  himfelfof  Romagna., 
finding  it  had  been  governed  by  poor  and  inferior  Lords,  who  had  rather  robbed  than 
corrected  their  Subjeds,  and  given  them  more  occafion  of  Difcord  than  Unity,  info- 
much  as  that  Province  was  full  of  Robberies,  Riots,  and  all  manner  of  Infolencies  •,  to 
reduce  them  to  Unanimity  and  Subjedtion  to  Monarchy,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to 
provide  them  a  good  Governour,  and  thereupon  he  conferr'd  that  Charge  m^ouRemiro 
dVno,  with  abfolute  Power,  tho'  he  was  a  cruel  and  a  paifionate  Man.  Oreo  was  not 
long  before  he  had  fettled  it  in  Peace,  with  no  fmall  Reputation  to  himfelf.  Afterwards 
the  Duke  apprehending  fo  large  a  Power  might  grow  odious  to  the  People,  he  crefted 
a  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  middle  of  the  Province,  in  which  every  City  had  its  Ad- 
vocate, and  an  excellent  Perfon  was  appointed  to  prelide.  And  becaufe  he  difcover  d 
that  his  pafs'd  Severity  had  created  him  many  Enemies ;  to  remove  that  ill  Opinion, 
and  recover  the  Affcdlions  of  the  People,  he  had  a  mind  to  fhow,  that  if  any  Cruelty 
had  been  exercifed,  it  proceeded  not  from  him,  but  from  the  Arrogance  of  his  Mini- 
fter ;  and  for  their  further  confirmation,  he  caufed  the  faid  Governour  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  his  Head  chopt  off  one  Morning  in  the  Market-place  at  Cefena,  with  a 
wooden  Dagger  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  a  bloody  Knife  on  the  other  ^  the  ferocity  of 
which  Spedacle  not  only  appeas'd,  but  amaz'd  the  People  ior  a  while.  But  reaffum- 
ing  our  Difcourfe,  I  fay,  the  Duke  finding  himfelf  powerful  enough,  and  fecure  againft 
prefent  Danger,  being  himfelf  as  ftrong  as  he  defired,  and  his  Neighbours  in  a  manner 
reduced  to  an  Incapacity  of  hurting  him,  being  willing  to  go  on  with  his  Conquefts, 
there  remaining  nothing  but  a  jealoufie  oi  France^  and  not  without  caufe,  for  he  knew 
that  King  had  found  his  Error  at  laft,  and  would  be  fure  to  obftrudl  him.  Hereupon 
he  began  to  look  abroad  for  new  Allies,  and  to  hefitate  and  ftagger  towards  France.,  as 
appeared  when  the  French  Arnjy  advanced  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  againft  the 
Spaniards.,  who  had  befieged  Cajeta ;  his  great  defign  was  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the 
f'renchy  and  he  had  doubtlefs  done  it^  if  Alexander  had  lived.  Thefe  were  his  Provi- 
fions  againft  the  Dangers  that  were  imminent ;  but  thofe  that  were  remote,  were  more 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  firft  thing  he  feared  was,  left  the  next  Pope  Ihould  be 
his  Enemy,  and  reaffume  all  that  Alexander  had  given  him,  to  prevent  which  he  pro- 
pofed  four  feveral  ways;  The  firft  was,  by  deftroying  the  whole  Line  of  thofe  Lords 
whom  he  had  difpolfefs'd,  that  his  Holinefs  might  have  no  occafion  to  reftore  them. 
The  fecond  was  to  cajole  the  Nobility  in  Rome.,  and  draw  them  over  to  his  Party,  that 
thereby  he  might  put  an  awe  and  reftraint  upon  the  Pope.  The  third  was,  if  poifibie, 
to  make  the  College  his  Friends.  The  fourth  was,  to  make  himfelf  fo  ftrong  before 
the  Death  of  his  Father,  as  to  be  able  to  ftand  upon  his  own  Legs,  and  repel  the  firft 
Violence  that  fhould  be  praftifed  againft  him.  Three  of  thefe  four  Expedients  he  had 
tried  before  Alexander  died,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  the  fourth  j  all  the  dilTeized 
Lords  which  came  into  his  Clutches,  he  put  to  death,  and  left  few  of  them  remaining : 
he  had  infinuated  with  the  Nobility  of  Rome  and  got  a  great  Party  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals  \  and  as  to  his  own  corroboration,  he  had  defign'd  to  make  himfelf  Mafter 
oiTufcany.,  liad  got  VofftOxonoiFerugia  and  Piombino  already,  and  taken  Pi/a  into 
his  protedtion:  And  having  now  farther  regard  of  the  Fnmh  (who  were  beaten  out 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  Spaniard^  and  both  of  them  reduc'd  to  neceflity  of 
feeking  his  Amity  )  he  leap'd  bluntly  into  Pifa,  after  which  Lucca  and  Sienna  fub- 
mitted  without  much  trouble,  partly  in  hatred  to  the  Florentines.^  and  parti}'-  for 
fear  •,  and  the  Florentines  were  grown  defperate,  and  without  any  hopes  of  relief : 
fo  that  had  thefe  things  happened  before,  as  they  did  the  fame  Year  in  which  Alex^ 
ander  died,  doubtlefs  he  had  gaind  fo  much  ftrength  and  reputation,  that  he  would 
have  ftood  firm  by  himfelf,  upon  the  Bafis  of  his  own  Power  and  Condudt,  without  de- 
pending upon  Fortune  or  any  foreign  Supplies.  But  his  Father  died  five  Years  after 
his  Son  had  taken  up  Arms,  and  left  him  nothing  folid  and  in  certainty,  but  Romagna 
only,  and  the  reft  were  in  nubibus,  infefted  with  two  formidable  Armies,  and  himfelf 
mortally  fick.  This  Duke  was  a  Man  of  that  Magnanimity  and  Prudence,  underftood 
fo  well  which  way  Men  were  to  be  wheedledl,  or  deftroyed,  and  fuch  were  the  Founda- 
tions that  he  had  laid  in  a  ihort  time,  that  had  he  not  had  thofe  two  great  Armies  up^ 
on  his  back,  and  a  fierce  Difl^mper  upon  his  body,  he  had  overcome  all  Difficulties, 
and  brought  his  Defigns  to  perfedlion.  That  the  Foundations  which  he  had  laid  were 
plaufible,  appear'd  by  the  patience  of  his  Subjedfs  iw  Romagna.,  who  held  out  for  him  a' 
compleat  Month,  tho'  they  knew  he  was  at  Death's  door,  and  unlikely  ever  to  come 
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out  of  Rome  :  to  which  Place  tho'  the  Baglioni^  the  ViteUi.,  and  the  Urfini  returned,  fee- 
ing there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  Recovery,  yet  they  could  not  gain  any  of  his  Par- 
ty, nor  debauch  them  to  their  fide.  'Tis  poflible  he  was  not  able  to  put  who  he  pleas'd 
into  the  Pontifical  Chair,  yet  he  had  power  enough  to  keep  any  Man  out  who  he  thought 
was  his  Enemy:  but  had  it  been  his  fortune  to  have  been  well  when  his  Father  Alex- 
ander died,  all  things  had  fiicceeded  to  his  mind.  He  told  me  himfelf,  about  the  time 
that  Julius  XI.  was  created,  that  he  had  confidered  well  the  Accidents  that  might 
befalhim  upon  the  death  of  his  Father,  and  provided  againft  them  all,  only  he  did 
not  imagine  that  at  his  death,  he  fhould  be  fo  near  it  himfelf.  Upon  ferious  Exami- 
nation therefore  of  the  whole  Condudl  of  Duke  Valentine^  I  fee  nothing  to  be  repre- 
hended ^  it  (eems  rather  proper  to  me  to  propofe  him  ( as  I  have  done  )  as  an  Example 
for  the  imitation  of  all  fuch  as  by  the  favour  of  Fortune,  or  the  fiipplies  of  other 
Princes,  I^ve  got  into  the  Saddle  ^  for  his  Mind  being  fo  large,  and  his  Intentions  fo 
high,  he  could  not  do  other  wife,  and  nothing  could  have  oppofed  the  greatnefs  and 
wifdom  of  his  Defigns,  but  his  own  Infirmity,  and  the  Death  of  his  Father.  He 
therefore  who  thinks  it  necefiary  in  the  minority  of  his  Dominion  to  fecure  himfelf  a- 
gainfl:  his  Enemies  •,  to  gain  himfelf  Friends  •,  to  overcome,  whether  by  Force  or  hy 
Fraud  j  to  make  himfelf  belov'd  or  fear'd  by  his  People  ^  to  be  followed  and  reveren- 
ced by  his  Soldiers^  to  deftroy  and  exterminate  fiich  as  would  do  him  injury  ^  to  re- 
peal and  fupprefs  old  Laws,  and  introduce  new  ^  to  be  fevere,  grateful,  magnanimous, 
fiberal,  cafhier  and  disband  fuch  of  his  Army  as  were  unfaithful,  and  put  new  in  their 
places ;  manage  himfelf  fo  in  his  Alliances  with  Kings  and  Princes,  that  all  of  them 
fhould  be  either  obliged  to  requite  him,  or  afraid  to  offend  him  ^  He,  I  fay,  cannot 
find  a  frefher  or  better  Model  than  the  Aftions  of  this  Prince.  If  in  any  thing  he  be  to 
be  condemned,  it  is  in  fuffering  the  Eleftionof  Julius  XI.  which  was  much  to  his  pre- 
judice-, for  tho'  (as  is  faid  before)  he  might  be  unable  to  make  the  Pope  as  he  plea- 
ftd  ;  yet  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  put  any  one  by,  and  he  ougi  t  never  to  have  con- 
fented  to  the  Eledtion  of  any  of  the  Cardinals  whom  he  had  formerly  offended,  or  who 
after  their  promotion  were  like  to  be  jealous  of  him  ^  for  Men  are  as  mifchievous  for 
fear,  as  for  hatred.  Thofe  Cardinals  which  he  had  difobliged,  were,  among  others, 
the  Cardinals  of  St.  Veter  ad  Vincula^  CoUonno  St.  George,  and  Afcaniw.  The  reft,  if 
any  of  them  were  advanc'd  to  the  Papacy,  might  well  be  afraid  of  him,  except  the 
Spanifh  Cardinals,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Roan  ^  the  Spaniards,  by  reafon  of  their  Obli- 
gations and  Alliance  ^  and  the  other,  by  reafon  of  his  Intereft  in  the  Kingdom  of  France. 
Wherefore,  above  all  things,  the  Duke  fhould  have  made  a  Sp^w//^  Cardinal  Pope-,  and 
if  that  could  not  have  been  done,  he  fhould  rather  have  confented  to  theEledlionofR^^^?/;, 
than  St.  ¥eter  ad  Vincula-,  for 'tis  weaknefs  to  believe,  that  among  great  Perfons,  new 
Obhgations  can  obliterate  old  Injuries  and  Difguffs.  So  that  in  the  Eledtion  of  this  Ju' 
liusXl.  Dnk&Valentine  committed  an  Error  that  was  the  caufe  of  his  utter  deflrudtion. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  fuch  as  have  arrived  at  their  Domimorty  by  wicked  and  injuflifable  Means. 

NO  W  becaufe  there  are  two  ways  from  a  private  Perfon  to  become  a  Prince,  which 
ways  are  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  either  to  Fortune  or  Management,  I  think 
it  not  convenient  to  pretermit  them,  tho'  of  one  of  them  I  may  fpeak  more  largely 
where  occafion  is  offer'd  to  treat  more  particularly  of  Republicks.  One  of  the  ways  is, 
when  one  is  advanced  to  the  Sovereignty  by  any  illegal  nefarious  means :  The  other, 
when  a  Citizen  by  the  favour  and  partiality  of  his  Fellow-Citizens  is  made  Prince  of 
his  Country.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  firftinthis  Chapter,  and  juilifie  what  I  fay  by  two 
Examples,  one  Ancient,  the  other  Modern,  without  entring  farther  into  the  merits  of 
the  Caufe,  as  judging  them  fiifficientfor  any  Man  who  is  neceilitated  to  follow  them. 
Agathocles  the  Sicilian.^  not  only  from  a  private,  but  from  a  vile  and  abjedt  Condition, 
was  made  King  oiSyracufe-,  and  being  but  the  Son  of  a  Potter,  he  continued  the  diffo- 
lutenefs  of  his  Life  through  all  the  degrees  of  his  Fortune  :  Neverthelefs,  his  Vices  were 
accompanied  with  fijch  Courage  and  Adtivity,  that  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  Wars,  by 
which,  and  his  great  Induflry,  he  came  at  length  to  the  Pretor  oiSyracufe.  Being  fet- 
tled in  that  Dignity,  and  having  concluded  to  make  himfelf  Prince,  and  hold  that  by 
violence,  without  obligation  to  any  body,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  confent, 
he  fettled  an  Intelligence  with  Amilcar  theCarthaginian,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an 
Army  in  Sici/y^  and  calling  the  People  and  Senate  of  Syraeuje  together  one  Morning, 
as  if  he  had  been  to  confult  them  in  fome  Matter  of  importance  to  the  State,  upon  a 
Signal  appointed,  he  caus'd  all  his  Soldiers  to  kill  all  the  Senatorsj  and  the  mofl  wealthy 
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of  the  People ;  after  whofe  death,  he  ufurped  and  pofTefTed  the  Dominion  of  that  City, 
without  any  obftruftion :  and  tho'  atterwarcis  he  loft  two  great  Battles  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians., and  at  length  was  befieg'd,  yet  he  was  not  only  able  to  defend  that  City,  but 
leaving  part  of  his  Forces  for  the  fecurity  of  that,  with  the  reft  he  tranfported  into 
Africk.,  and  order'd  things  fo,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  relieved  Syracuje.,  and  reduced' 
the  Carthaginians  into  fuch  extream  neceffity,  that  they  were  glad  to  make  Peace  with 
him,  and  contenting  themfelves  with  Africk^  leave  Sicily  to  Agathocles.  He  then  who 
examines  the  Exploits  andCondud  of  Agathocles,  will  find  little  or  nothing  that  may- 
be attributed  to  Fortune,  feeing  he  rofe  not  (as  isrfaid  before)  by  the  favour  of  anv 
Man,  but  by  the  fteps  and  gradations  of  War  ^  with  a  thoufand  Difficulties  and  Dan- 
gers having  gotten  that  Government,  which  he  maintained  afterwards  with  as  many 
noble  Atchievements.  Neverthelefs  it  cannot  be  called  Y^rtue  in  him  to  kill  his  fel- 
low-Citizens, betray  his  Friends,  to  be  without  Faith,  without  Pity,  or  Religion  ^  thefe 
are  ways  may  get  a  Man  Empire,  but  no  Glory  or  Reputation:  Yet  if  the  Wifdom  of 
Agathocles  be  confidered  •,  his  Dexterity  in  encountring  and  overcoming  of  Dangers; 
his  Courage  in  fupportingand  furmountinghis  Misfortunes  ^  I  do  not  fee  why  hefhould 
be  held  inferior  to  the  beft  Captains  of  his  time.  But  his  unbounded  Cruelty,  and  bar- 
barous Inhumanity,  added  to  a  million  of  other  Vices,  will  not  permit  that  he  be  num- 
bred  amongft  the  moft  excellent  Men.  So  then,  that  which  he  performed  cannot  juft- 
ly  be  attributed  to  either  Fortune  or  Vertue  for  he  did  all  himfelf,  without  either  the 
one  or  tlie  other.  In  our  Days,  under  the  Papacy  of  Alexander  VI.  Oliverotto  da  Fermo 
being  left  young  many  Years  fince  by  his  Parents,  was  brought  up  by  his  Uncle  by  the 
Mother's  fide,  call'd  John  Tog/iani.,  and  in  his  Youth  lifted  a  Soldier  under  Pau/o  VitelHy 
that  having  improved  himfelf  by  hisDifcipline,  he  might  be  capable  of  fome  eminent 
Command.  Pau/o  being  dead,  he  ferved  under  ViteUezzo  his  Brother,  and  in  a  flibrt 
time  by  the  acutenefs  of  his  Parts,  and  the  brisknefs  of  his  Courage,  became  one  of  the 
beft  Officers  in  his  Army.  But  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  continue  in  any  Man's  Ser- 
vice, he  confpir'd  with  fome  of  his  fellow-Citizens  of  fermo  (to  whom  the  Servitude  of 
their  Country  was  more  agreeable  than  its  Liberty)  by  the  hQ\\)oiVitcUefco  to  feize  up- 
on Fermo :  In  order  to  which,  he  writ  a  Letter  to  his  Uncle  John  Fogliano.,  importing. 
That  having  been  abfent  many  Years,  he  had  thoughts  of  vifiting  him  and  Fermo^ 
and  taking  fome  little  diverfion  in  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  becaufe  the  defiga 
of  his  Service  had  been  only  the  gaining  of  Honour,  that  his  fellow-Citizens  might  fee 
his  time  had  not  been  illfpent,  hedeflredadmilTion  for  a  hundred  Horfe  of  his  Friends, 
and  his  Equipage,  and  beg'd  of  him  that  he  would  take  c'lre  they  might  be  honourably 
received,  which  would  redound  not  only  to  his  Honour,  but  his  Uncle's,  who  had 
had  the  bringing  him  up.  John  was  not  wanting  in  any  Office  to  hiis  Nephew,  and' 
having  caus'd  him  to  be  nobly  receiv'd,  he  lodged  him  in  his  own  Houfe,  where  he 
continued  fome  Days,  preparing  in  the  mean  time  what  was  neceffary  to  the  Exetu- 
tion  of  his  wicked  Defign.  He  made  a  great  Entertainment,  to  which  he  invited  John 
Fog/iani,  and  all  the  chief  Citizens  in  the  Town.  About  the  end  of  the  Treatment,  when 
they  were  entertaining  one  another,  as  is  ufual  at  fuch  times,  Oliverotto  very  fubtilly 
promoted  certain  grave  Difcourfes  about  the  greatnefs  of  Pope  Alexander^  and  Ce/ar 
his  Son,  and  of  their  Defigns  j  John  and  the  reft  replying  freely  to  what  wasfaid,  0/i- 
verotto  fmil'd,  and  told  them  thofe  were  Points  to  be  argued  more  privately,  and  there- 
upon removing  into  a  Chamber,  his  Uncle,  and  the  reft  of  his  fellow-Citizens  followed. 
They  were  fcarce  fat  down,  before  Soldiers  (which  were  concealed  about  the  room)  came 
forth,  and  killed  all  of  them,  and  the  Uncle  among  the  reft.  After  the  Murder  was 
committed,  Oliverotto  mounted  on  Horfeback,  rode  about,  and  rummaged  the  whole 
Town,  having  befieged  the  chief  Magiftrate  in  his  Palace  fo  that  for  fear,  all  People 
fubmittcd,  and  he  ejflablifhed  a  Government  of  which  he  made  himfelf -Head.  Having;' 
put  fuch  to  death  as  were  difcontented,  and  in  any  capacity  of  doing  him  hurt,  he  for- 
tified himfelf  with  new  Laws,  both  Military  and  Civil,  infomuch  as  in  a  Year's  time 
he  had  not  only  fix'd  himfelf  inFermo.,  but  was  become  terrible  to  all  that  were  about 
him-,  and  he  would  have  been  as  hard  as  Agathocles  to  be  fupplanted,  had  he  not  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  have  been  circumvented  by  Cefar  Borgia,  when  at  Singalia  (as  afore- 
faid)  he  took  the  Vrfini  and  ViteUi ;  where  alfo  he  himfelf  was  taken  a  Year  after  his 
Parricide  was  committed,  and  ftrangled  with  his  Mafter  ViteUozzo.^  from  whom  he; 
had  learned  all  his  good  Qualities,  and  evil. 

It  may  feem  wonderful  to  fome  People  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs  that  Agathocles, 
and  fuch  as  he,  after  fo  many  Treacheries  and  Adts  of  Inhumanity,  Ihould  live  quietly 
in  their  own  Country  fo  long,  defend  themfelves  fo  well  againft  foreign  Enemies,  and 
none  of  their  Subjefts  confpire  againft  them  at  home  •,  feeing  feveral  others,  by  reafort  of 
their  Cruelty,  have  not  been  able,  even  in  times  of  Peace,  as  well  as  War,  to  defend 
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their  Government.  I  conceive  it  fell  out  according  as  their  Cruelty-  was  well  or  ill  ap- 
plied :  I  lay  well  applied  (if  that  word  may  be  added  to  an  ill  Adtion)  and  it  may  be 
called  fo,  when  committed  but  once,  and  that  of  neceffity  for  one's  own  Prefervation, 
but  never  repeated  afterwards,  and  even  then  converted  as  much  as  polFible  to  the  be- 
nefit of  theSubjedls.  Ill  applyed,  are  fuch  Cruelties  as  are  but  few  in  the  beginning, 
tut  in  time  do  rather  multiply  than  decreafe.  Thofe  who  are  guilty  of  the  firfl:  do 
receive  alliftance  fometimes  both  from  God  and  Man,  and  Agathocles  is  an  Inftance. 
But  the  others  cannot  polTibly  fubfift  long.  From  whence  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he 
who  ufurps  the  Government  of  any  State,  is  to  execute  and  put  in  practice  all  the  Cru- 
elties which  he  thinks  material  at  once,  that  he  may  have  no  occafion  to  renew  them 
often,  but  that  by  his  difcontinuance  he  may  mollifie  the  People,  and  by  his  Benefits 
bring  them  over  to  his  fide :  He  who  does  otherwife,  whether  for  Fear,  or  ill  Counfel  is 
obliged  to  be  always  ready  with  his  Knife  in  his  hand,  for  he  can  never  repofe  any  Con- 
fidence in  his  Subjects,  whilft  they,  by  reafon  of  his  frefh  and  continued  Inhumanities 
cannot  be  fecure  againft  him:  So  then  Injuries  are  to  be  committed  all  at  once,  that  the 
lafi:  being  the  lefs,  the  diftafte  may  be  likewifethe  lefs^but  Benefits  (hould  be  diftilled  b^*- 
drops,  that  the  reliih  may  be  the  greater.  Above  all,  a  Prmce  is  fo  to  behave  himfelf  to- 
wards his  Subje6ts,that  neither  good  Fortune  or  bad  fhould  be  able  to  alter  him  •,  for  being 
once  afiaulted  with  Adverfity,  ynu  have  no  time  to  do  mifchief  j  and  the  good  which 
you  do,  does  you  no  good,  being  looked  upon  as  forced,  and  fo  no  thanks  to  bedueforit. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Civil  Principality. 

I Shall  fpeak  now  of  the  other  way,  when  a  principal  Citizen,  not  by  wicked  contri- 
vance, or  intolerable  violence  is'made  Sovereign  of  his  Country,  which  may  .be  called 
a  Civil  Principality,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  by  either  Vertue  or  Fortune  alone,  but  by 
a  lucky  fort  of  craft ;  this  Man,  I  fay,  arrives  at  the  Government  by  the  favour  of 
the  People  or  Nobility-,  for  in  all  Cities  the  meaner  and  the  better  fort  of  Citizens  are 
of  different  humours,  and  it  proceeds  from  hence  that  the  common  People  are  not  wil- 
ling to  be  commanded  and  opprelTed  by  the  Great  'ones,  and  the  Great  ones  are  not  to 
be  fatisfied  without  it :   From  this  diverfity  of  Appetite,  one  of  thefe  three  EfFedls 
do  arife.  Principality,  Liberty,  or  Licentioufnefs.    Principality  js  caufed  either. by 
the  People,  or  the  Great  ones,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  occafion :  The  Great 
ones  finding  themfelves  unable  to  refift  the  popular  Torrent,  do  many  times  unani- 
monfly  confer  their  whole  Authority  upon  onePerfon,  and  create  him  Prince,  that  un- 
der his  protedion  they  may  be  quiet  and  fecure.    The  People  on  the  other  fide,  when 
over-power'd  by  their  Adverfaries,  do  the  fame  thing,  tranfinitting  their  Power  to  a 
fingle  Perfon,  who  is  made  King  for  their  better  defence.    He  who  arrives  at  the  Sove- 
reignty by  the  affiftance .of  the  Great  ones,  preferves  it  with  more  difficulty  than  he 
who  is  advanced  by  the  People,  becaufe  he  has  about  hini  many  of  his  old  Affociates, 
who  thinking  themfelves  his  Equals,  are  not  to  b.e  direded  and  managed  as  he  would 
have  them.  But  he  that  is  preferred. by.  the  People,  ftands  alone  without  Equals,  and  has 
no  body,  or  very  few  about  him,  but  what  are  ready  to  obey :  Moreover,  the  Gran- 
dees are  hardly  to  be  fatisfied  without  injury  to  others,  which  is  otherwife  with  the 
People,  becaufe  their  Defigns  are  more  reafonable  than  the  Defign  of  the  Great  ones, 
which  are  fixt  upon  commanding  and  oppreifing  altogether,  whilfl:  the  People  endea- 
vour only  to  defend  and  fecure  themfelves.    Moreover,  where  the  People  is  adverfe, 
the  Prince  can  never  be  fafe,  by  reafon  of  their  Numbers  ^  whereas  the  Great  ones  are 
but  few,  and  by  confequence  not  fo  dangerous.    Ths  worft  that  a  Prince  can  exped 
from  an  injured  and  incenfed  People,  is  to  be  deferted  ^  but  if  the  Great  ones  be  pro- 
voked, he  is  not  only  to  fear  Abandoning,  but  Confpiracy,  and  banding  againft  him^ 
for  the  greater  Sort  being  more  provident  and  cunning,  they  look  but  in  time  to  their 
own  Safety,and  make  their  Interefl  with  the  Perfon  who  they  hope  will  overcome.  Befides, 
the  Prince  is  obliged  to  live  always  with  oneandthefainePeople-,but  with  the  Grandees 
he  is  under  no  fuch  obligation,  for  he  may  create  and  degrade,  advance  and  remove  them 
ashepleafes.  But  for  the  better  Explication  ofthis  part,  I  fay,  that  thefe  GreatMeh  are 
to  be  confidered  two  ways  efpecially  •,  that  is,  whether  in  tlie  manner  of  their  Admi- 
niflration  they  do  wholly  follov/  the  Fortune  and  Interefl  of  the  Prince,  or  whether 
they  do  otherwife.    Thofe  who  devote  themfelves  entirely  to  hisBufinefs,  and  are  not 
rapacious,  are  to  be  valued  and  preferred.   Thofe  who  are  more  remifs,  and  will  net 
ftiek  to  theirPrince,  do  it  commonly  Upon  two  Motives,  either  out  of  Lazinefs  or  Fear 
(and  in  thofe  Cafes  they  may  be  employ  cd,  efpecially  if  th^y  bewife  and  of  good  Conn- 
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fel,  becaufe  if  Affairs  profper,  thou  gaineft  Honour  thereby  j  if  they  mifcarry,  thou 
needeft  not  to  fear  them)  or  upon  Ambition  and  Defign,  and  that  is  a  token  that  their 
Thoughts  are  more  intent  upon  their  own  Advantage  than  thine.  Of  thefe  a  Prince 
ought  alwa3''s  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  order  them  as  if  they  were  Ene- 
mies profefted  :  for  in  his  difirefs  they  will  be  fure  to  fet  him  forwards,  and  do  what 
they  can  todeftroy  him.  He  therefore  who  comes  to  be  Prince  by  the  Favour  and  Suf- 
frage of  the  People,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  his  Friends,  which  (their  defire  being  no- 
thing but  freedom  from  OppreiTion)  may  be  eafily  done.  But  he  that  is  preferred  by 
the  Intereft  of  the  Nobles  againft  the  minds  of  the  Commons,  is  above  all  things  to  en- 
deavour to  ingratiate  with  the  People,  which  will  be  as  the  other  if  he  undertakes  their 
Protedion :  And  Men  receiving  good  Offices,  where  they  expedled  ill,  are  indear'd  by 
the  Surprize,  and  become  better  affeded  to  their  Benefador,  than  perhaps  they  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  made  Prince  by  their  immediate  favour.  There  are  many 
ways  of  infihuating  with  the  People,  of  which  no  certain  Rule  can  be  given,  becaufe 
they  vary  according  to  the  diverlity  of  the  Subjed,  and  therefore  I  fhall  pafs'them  at 
this  time  ^  concluding  with  this  AfTertion,  that  it  is  necefTary  above  all  things,  that  3 
Prince  preferves  the  AfFedions  of  his  People,  otherwife  in  any  Exigence  he  has  no  refuge 
nor  remedy.  Nabides.,  Prince  of  the  Spartans,  fuflained  all  Greece.,  and  a  Vidlorious 
Army  of  the  Romans,  and  defended  the  Government  and  Country  againft  them  all  • 
and  to  do  that  great  Adion,  it  was  fufficient  for  him  to  fecure  himfelf  againfl  the  Ma- 
chinations of  a  fewi  w^hereas  if  the  People  had  been  his  Enemy,  that  would  not  have 
done  it.  Let  no  Man  impugn  my  Opinion  with  that  old  Saying,  he  that  builds  upon 
the  People,  builds  upon  the  Sand.  That  is  true  indeed  when  a  Citizen  of  private  Condi- 
tion relies  upon  the  People,  and  perfuades  himfelf  that  when  the  Magifirate,  or  his  Ad- 
verfary,  goes  about  to  opprefs  him,  they  will  bring  him  off  ^  in  which  cafe  many  Pre- 
cedents may  be  produced,  and  particularly  rhtGracchi  inRome,  and  Georgia Scali in  Flo- 
rence. But  if  the  Prince  that  builds  upon  them,  knows  how  to  command,'and  be  a  Man 
of  Courage,  not  dejeded  in  Adverfity,  nor  deficient  in  his  other  Preparations,  but  keeps 
up  the  Spirits  of  his  People  by  his  own  "Valour  and  Condud,  he  ihall  never  be  defert- 
ed  by  them,  nor  find  his  Foundations  laid  in  a  wrong  place. 

Thefe  kind  of  Governments  are  moft  tottering  and  uncertain,  when  the  Prince  firains 
of  a  fudden,and  pafTes  (as  at  one  leap)  from  a  Civil  to  an  Abfolute  Power  ;  and  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  they  either  command  and  ad  by  themfelves,  or  by  the  Miniftry 
and  Mediation  of  the  Magiflrate  -.  In  this  laft  cafe  their  Authority  is  weaker  and  more 
ricklifh,  becaufe  it  depends  much  upon  the  pleafure  and  concurrence  of  the  Chief  Of- 
ficers, who  (in  time  of  Adverfity  efpecially)  can  remove  them  eafily,  either  by  neg- 
leding,  or  refifting  their  Commands :  nor  is  there  any  way  for  fuch  a  Prince,  in  the 
perplexity  of  his  Affairs,  to  eflablifh  a  Tyranny,  becaufe  thofe  Citizens  and  Subjeds 
who  ufed  to  exercife  the  Magifiracy,  retain  ftill  fuch  Power  and  Influence  upon  the 
People,  that  they  will  not  infringe  the  Laws,  to  obey  his  j  and  in  time  of  Danger  he 
fhall  always  want  fuch  as  he  can  truft.  So  that  a  Prince  is  not  to  take  his  Meafures 
according  to  what  he  fees  in  times  of  Peace,  when  of  the  Subjeds  (having  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  governed)  every  one  runs,  every  one  promifes,  and  every  one  dies  for 
him,  when  Death  is  at  a  diftance:  but  when  Times  are  tempeftuous,  and  the  Ship  of 
the  State  has  need  of  the  help  and  aififlance  of  the  Subjed,  there  are  but  few  will  expofe 
themfelves:  And  this  Experiment  is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  it  can  be  pradifed 
but  once.  So  then,  a  Prince  who  is  provident  and  wife,  ought  to  carry  himfelf  fo,  that 
in  all  Places,  Times,  and  Occafions,  the  People  may  have  need  of  his  Adminiflration 
and  Regiment,  and  ever  after  they  ihall  be  faithful  and  true. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

How  the  Strength  of  all  principalities  is  to  be  computed. 

TO  any  Man  that  examines  the  Nature  of  Principalities,  it  is  worthy  his  confide- 
ration,  whether  a  Prince  has  Power  and  Territory  enough  to  fubfift  by  himfelf, 
or  whether  he  needs  the  AfTiftance  and  Protedion  of  other  People.  To  clear  the  Point 
a  little  better  j  I  think  thofe  Princes  capable  of  Ruling,  who  are  able  either  by  the 
numbers  of  their  Men,  or  the  greatnefs  of  their  Wealth,  to  raife  a  compleat  Arm)'",  and 
bid  Battle  to  any  that  fhall  invade  them  \  and  thofe  I  think  depend  upon  others,  who 
of  themfelves  dare  not  meet  their  Enemy  in  the  Field,  but  are  forced  to  keep  within 
their  Bounds,  and  defend  them  as  well  as  they  can.  Of  the  firft  we  have  fpoken  alrea- 
dy, and  fhall  fay  more  as  occafion  is  prefented.  Of  the  fecond  no  more  can  be  faid,  but 
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to  advife  fuch  Princes  to  ftrengthen  and  fortifie  the  Capital  Town  in  their  Dominions 
and  not  to  trouble  himfelf  with  the  whole  Country  j  and  whoever  lhall  do  that,  and 
in  other  things  manage  himfelf  with  the  Subjects  as  I  have  defcribed,  and  perhaps'fhall 
do  hereafter,  (hall  with  great  Caution  be  invaded  ^  for  Men  are  generally  wary  and 
tender  of  enterprizing  any  thing  that  is  difficult,  and  no  great  eafinefs  is  to  be  found 
in  attacking  a  Town  well  fortified  and  provided,  where  the  Prince  is  not  hated  by  the 
People. 

The  Towns  in  Germany  are  many  of  them  free;  tho'  their  Country  and  Diftriift  be 
but  fmall,  yet  they  obey  the  Emperor  but  when  they  pleafe,  and  are  in  no  Awe  either 
of  him,  or  any  other  Prince  of  the  Empire,  becaufe  they  are  all  fo  well  fortified :  Every- 
one looks  upon  the  taking  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  Work  of  great  difficulty  and  time, 
their  Walls  being  fo  ftrong,  their  Ditches  fo  deep,  their  Works  fo  regular,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  Cannon,  and  their  Stores  and  Magazines  always  furniih'd  for  a  Twelve- 
month. Befides  which,  for  the  Aliment  and  Suftenance  of  the  People,  and  that  they 
may  be  no  burthen  to  the  Publick,  they  have  Work-houfes  where  for  a  Year  together 
the  Poor  may  be  employ 'd  in  fuch  things  as  are  the  Nerves  and  Life  of  that  City,  and 
fuftaiu  themfelves  by  their  Labour.  Military  Difcipline  and  Exercifes  are  likewife 
in  much  requeft  there,  and  many  Laws  and  good  Cuftoms  they  have  to  maintain  them. 

A  Prince  then  who  has  a  City  well  fortified,  and  the  Affections  of  his  People,  is  not 
eafily  to  be  molefted,  and  he  that  does  molefi:  him,  is  like  to  repent  it  ^  for  the  Affairs 
of  this  World  are  fo  various,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  any  Army  to  lie  quietly  a  whole 
Year  before  a  Town,without  Interruption.  If  any  objedsthat  the  People  having  Houfes 
and  PoffelTions  out  of  the  Town,  will  not  have  patience  to  fee  them  plundered  and 
burned  and  that  Charity  to  themfelves  will  make  them  forget  their  Prince;  I  an- 
fwer,  that  a  wife  and  dexterous  Piince  will  eafily  evade  thofe  difficulties,  by  encoura- 
ging his  Subjects  and  perfuading  them,  fometimes  their  Troubles  will  not  be  long; 
fometimes  inculcating  and  pofTeifing  them  with  the  Cruelty  of  the  Enemy ;  and  fome- 
times by  correfting  and  fecuring  hinifelf  nimbly  of  fuch  as  appear  too  turbulent  and 
audacious.  Moreover  the  ufual  pradice  is  for  the  Enemy  to  plunder  and  fet  the  Coun- 
try on  fire  at  their  firft  coming,  whilfl:  every  Man's  Spirits  is  high,  and  fixed  upon 
defence  ;  fo  that  the  Prince  needs  not  concern  himfelf,  nor  be  fearful  of  that,  for  thofe 
Mifchiefs  are  pafs'd,  and  Inconveniencies  received,  and  when  the  People  in  three  or 
four  Days  time  begin  to  be  cool,  and  confider  things  foberly,  they  will  find  there  is 
no  Remedy,  and  join  more  cordially  with  the  Prince,  looking  upon  him  as  under  an 
Obligation  to  them,  for  having  facrificed  their  Houfes  and  Eflates  in  his  defence.  And 
the  Nature  of  Man  is  fuch,  to  take  as  much  pleafure  in  having  obliged  another,  as  in 
being  obliged  himfelf.  Wherefore  all  things  fairly  confidered,  it  is  no  fuch  hard  mat- 
ter for  a  Prince  not  only  to  gain,  but  to  retain  the  Affection  of  his  Subjects,  and  make 
them  patient  of  a  long  Siege,  if  he  be  wife  and  provident,  and  takes  care  they  want 
nothing,  either  for  their  Livelihood  or  Defence. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  Eccleftajlical  Frincipalities. 

THERE  remains  nothing  of  this  Nature  to  be  difcourfed,  but  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Principalities ;  about  which,  the  greateft  difficulty  is  to  get  into  PofTeiTion,  be- 
caufe they  are  gained  either  by  Fortune  or  Vertue,  but  kept  without  either,  being 
fupported  by  ancient  Statutes  univerfally  received  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  whicl^are 
of  fuch  Power  and  Authority,  they  do  keep  their  Prince  in  his  Dignity,  let  his  Conver- 
iation  or  Condudl  be  what  it  will.  Thefe  are  the  only  Perfons  who  have  Lands  and  do 
not  defend  them  Subjedts,  and  do  not  govern  them  and  yet  their  Lands  are  not  taken 
from  them,  tho'  they  never  defend  them ;  nor  their  Subjects  diffatisfied,  tho'  they  ne- 
ver regard  them  :  So  that  thefe  Principalities  are  the  happiefl  and  moft  fecure  in  the 
World  ;  by  being  managed  by  a  fupernatural  Power,  above  the  Wifdom  and  Contri- 
vance of  Man.  1  fhall  fpeak  no  more  of  them ;  for  being  fet  up  and  continued  by  God 
himfelf,  it  would  be  great  prefumption  in  any  Man  who  ihould  undertake  to  difpute 
them.  Neverthelefs,  if  it  fhould  be  queftioned  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  in  Temporal 
Things  the  Church  is  arrived  at  that  height,  feeing  that  before  Alexanders  Time,  the 
Italian  Princes,  not  only  fuch  as  were  Sovereigns,  but  every  Baron  and  Lord,  how  in- 
confiderable  foever  in  Temporal  Affairs,  efteeined  of  them  but  little;  yet  fince  it  has 
been  able  not  only  to  ftartle  and  confront  the  King  France^  but  to  drive  him  out  of 
I/<Zi^,and  to  ruin  the  Venetians:,  the  reafon  of  which,  tho' already  well  known,  I  think 
it  not  fuperfiuous  to  revive  in  fome  meafure.  Before, 
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Before  Charles  King  of  France  pafled  himfelf  into  Italy^  that  Province  was  under  tiie 
Empire  of  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  King  Naples^  Duke  Milan ^  and  the  hio- 
rentines.  It  was  the  Intereft  of  thefe  Potentates,  to  have  a  care,  fome  of  them  that 
no  foreign  Prince  fhould  come  with  an  Army  into  Italy,  and  fome  that  none  among 
themfelves  ihould  ufurp  upon  the  other.  Thofe  of  whom  the  reft  were  concern'd  to 
be  moft  jealous,  were  the  Pope  and  the  Venetian :  to  reftrain  the  Venetians^  all  the  reft 
were  us'd  to  confederate,  as  in  the  defence  of  Ferrara.  To  keep  under  the  Pope,  the 
Roman  Barons  contributed  much,  who  being  divided  into  two  Fadlions  (the  Urjini  and 
Colonnefi  in  perpetual  Contention,  with  the.r  Armsconftantly  in  their  hands  under  the 
very  Nofe  of  the  Pope)  they  kept  the  Pontifical  Power  very  low  and  infirm  :  and  altho' 
now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  couragiousPope  (as  5f;v///Yj  yet  neither  his  Courage,  Wif. 
dom,  nor  Fortune  was  able  to  difintangle  him  trom  thofe  Incommodities,and  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  their  Reign  was  the  reafon  thereof  ^  tor  ten  Years  time  (which  was  as  much  as 
any  of  them  reign'd)  was  fcarce  fufficient  for  the  fupprelTion  of  either  of  the  Parties ; 
and  when  the  Colonnefi^  as  a  Man  may  fay,  were  almoft  extind,  a  new  Enemy  fprang 
up  againft  the  Vrfini,  which  revived  the  Colonnefi,  and  reeftablifhed  them  again.  This 
Emulation  and  Animofity  at  home,  was  the  caufe  the  Pope  was  no  more  formidable 
in  Italy ;  after  this,  Alexander  VI.  was  advanced  to  the  Papacy,  who  more  than  all  that 
had  ever  been  before  him,  demonftrated  what  a  Pope  with  Money  and  Power  was  able 
to  do^  having  taken  advantage  of  theF/rw/;  Invafion,  by  the  Miniftry  and  Conduct 
of  Duke  Valentine^  he  performed  all  that  I  have  mentioned  eHewhere  among  the  Adions 
of  the  faid  Duke.  And  tho'  his  defign  was  not  fomuch  to  advantage  the  Church,  as 
to  aggrandize  the  Duke,  yet  what  he  did  for  the  one,  turned  afterwards  to  the  benefit 
of  the  other,  for  the  Pope  being  dead,  and  Valentine  extind,  what  both  of  them  had 
got,  devolv'd  upon  the  Church :  after  him  Julius  fucceeded,  and  found  the  Church  in 
a  flourifliing  Condition  ;  Romagna  was  wholly  in  its  pofTeflion,  the  Barons  of  Rome 
exterminated  and  gone,  and  their  Faclicns  fuppreffed  by  Pope  Alexander^  and  befides, 
a  way  opened  for  raifing  and  hoarding  of  Money  never  pradtifed  before  ;  which  way 
Julius  improving  rather  than  otherwife,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts,  not  only  of 
conquering  Bologna,  but  mattering  the  Venetians,  and  forcing  the  French  out  of  Italy. 
All  which  great  Enterprizes  fucceeding,  it  added  much  to  his  Honour  that  he  impro- 
priated nothing,  but  gave  all  to  the  Church.  He  maintained  alfo  the  Colonnefi  and  L7r- 
fini  in  the  fame  Condition  as  he  found  them^  and  tho'  in  cafe  of  Sedition  there  were 
thofe  ready  on  both  fides  to  h^ve  headed  them,  yet  there  were  two  Confiderations 
which  kept  them  at  Peace :  One  was  the  greatnefs  of  the  Church  which  kept  them  in 
awe  j  the  other  was  their  want  ot  Cardinals,  which  indeed  was  the  Original  of  their 
Difcontents,  and  will  never  ceafe  till  fome  of  them  be  advanced  to  that  Dignity^  foir 
by  them  the  Parties  in  Rome  and  without,  are  maintained,  and  the  Barons  ohlig'd  to 
defend  them :  So  that  the  Ambition  of  the  Prelates  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  DifTention 
and  Tumults  among  the  Barons. 

His  prefent  Holinefs  Pope  heo  had  the  happinefs  to  be  eleded  at  a  time  when  it  was 
moft  powerful,  and  it  is  hop'd,  if  they  made  the  Church  great  by  their  Arms,  he  by 
the  integrity  of  his  Converfation,  and  a  thoufand  other  Vertues,  will  enlarge  it  much 
more,  and  make  it  more  venerable  and  auguft. 


CHAP.  XII. 

How  many  forms  there  are  of  Mtlhary  Difcipline,  and  of  thofe  Soldiers 

which  are  called  Mercenary. 

HAving  fpoken  particularly  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Principalities,  as  I  propofed  in 
the  beginning ;  confidered  in  part  the  reafons  of  their  Conftitution  and  theiiJ 
Evil  ^  and  the  ways  which  many  have  taken  to  acquire,  and  preferve  them  ;  it  re^ 
mains  that  I  proceed  now  in  a  general  way  upon  fuch  things  as  may  conduce  to  the 
offence  or  defence  of  either  of  them. 

We  have  declared  before,  that  it  is  not  only  expedient,  but  necefTary  for  a  Prince  to 
take  care  his  Foun(?ations  begood,  otherwife  his  Fabrick  will  be  fure  to  fail.  i 
The  principal  Foundations  of  all  States  (iiew,  old,  or  mixt)  are  good  Laws,  and  good 
Arms  j  and  becaufe  there  cannot  be  good  Laws  where  there  are  not  good  Arms,  and 
where  the  Arms  are  good,  there  muft  be  good  Laws,  I  fhall  pafs  by  the  Laws,  and 
difcourfe  of  the  Arms. 
I  fay,theArms  then  with  which  aPrince  defends  his  State,are  his  o\vn,Merccnary,Auiili- 

ary. 
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ry  or  mixt.  The  Mercenary,  and  Auxiliary  are  unproficable,  and  dangerous,  and  thac 
Prince  who  founds  the  duration  cA  his  Government  upon  his  Mercenary  forces^  fhall 
never  be  firm  nor  fecuie,  for  they  are  divided,  ambitious,  undifciplin'd,  unfaithful,  in- 
folent  to  their  friends,  -bj  'cl  to  their  enemies,  without  fear  of  God,  or  faith  to  Men^ 
fo  the  ruine  of  that  perlon  who  truds  to  them  is  no  longer  protradled,  than  the  attempt 
is  deferr  d;  in  time  of  peace  they  divorce  you,  in  time  of  War  they  defert  you,  and  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  it  is  not  love,  nor  any  principle  of  honor  that  keeps  them  in  the  field, 
'tis  only  their  pay,  and  that  is  not  a  confideration  ftrong  enough  to  prevail  with  'em  to 
die  for  you  ^  whiift  you  have  no  fervice  to  imploy  'em  in,  they  are  excellent  Soldiers  j 
but  tell  'em  of  an  engagement,  and  they  will  either  disband  before,  or  run  away  in  the 
battel. 

And  to  evince  this,  would  require  no  great  pains,-  feeing  the  ruin  of  proceeded 
from  no  other  caufe,  than  chat  for  feveral  years  together  it  had  repos'd  it  felf  upon 
Mercenary  Arms  ,*  which  forces  'tis  pcifible  may  have  formerly  done  fervice  to  fome 
particular  perfon,  and  behav  d  thcmfelves  w  ell  enough  among  one  another  ;  but  no 
fooner  were  they  attackc  by  a  powerful  foreigner,  but  they  difcover'd  themfelves,  and 
Ihew'd  what  they  were  to  the  World:  Hence  it  was  that  CharlesVlll.  chalk'd  out  his 
own  way  into  Laly;  and  that  perfon  was  in  tlie  right,  who  afiirm'd  our  own  faults 
were  the  caufe  of  our  miferies^  but  it  was  not  thofe  faults  he  believ'd,  but  thofe  1  have 
mention'd,  which  being  committed  molt  eminently  by  Princes,  they  fuffer'd  moft  re-  / 
markably  in  the  punifiiment.  But  to  come  cloler  to  the  point,  and  give  you  a  clearer 
profpediof  the  imperfedion  and  infelicity  of  thofe  forces.  The  great  officers  of  thefe 
mercenaries,  are  men  of  great  courage,  or  otherwife ;  if  the  firft,  you  can  never  be  fafe, 
for  they  always  afpire  to  make  themfelves  great,  either  by  fupplanting  of  you  who  is 
their  Mafter,  or  oppreffmg  of  other  People,  whom  youdefir'd  to  have  preferv'd,-  and 
on  the  other  fide,  if  the  Commanders  be  not  couragious  yoii  are  ruin  d  again ;  if  it 
Ihould  be  urged  that  all  Generals  will  do  the  fame,  whether  Mercenaries  or  others,  t 
would  anfwer,  that  all  War  is  managed  either  by  a  Prince  or  Republick :  The  Prince  is 
oblig'd  to  go  in  perfon,  and  perform  the  ofEce  of  General  himfelf:  The  Republick 
muft  depute  fome  one  of  her  choice  Citizens,  who  is  to  be  chang'd,  if  he  carries  him- 
felf ill;  if  he  behaves  himfelf  well,  he  is  to  be  continu'd,  but  foftraitned  and  circum- 
fcrib'd  by  his  Commiffion,  that  he  may  not  tranfgrefs ;  And  indeed  experience  tells  us^ 
that  Princes  alone,  and  Commonwealths  alone  with  their  own  private  forces  have  per- 
form'd  great  things,  whereas  Mercenaries  do  nothing  but  hurt.  Belides,  a  martial  C  om- 
monwealth  that  Itands  upon  its  own  legs,  and  maintains  it  felf  bv  its  own  prowefs,  is 
not  eafily  ufurp'd,  and  falls  not  lo  readily  under  the  obedience  of  one  of  their  fellow- 
Citizens,  as  where  all  the  forces  are  foreign.  Rotney  and  Sparta  maintain'd  their  own 
liberty  for  many  years  together  by  their  own  forces  and  arms :  The  S-wiJJ^es  are  more 
martial  than  their  Neighbours,  and  by  confequence  more  free.  Of  the  danger  of  Mer- 
cenary forces,  we  have  an  ancient  example  in  the  Carthjginians,  who  after  the  end  of 
their  firft  War  with  the  Ramans,  had  like  to  have  been  ruin'd,  and  over-run  by  theic 
own  Mercenaries,  tho'  their  own  Citizens  commanded  them.  I 

After  the  death  of  Efaminondas  the  Thebans  made  Vhilip  of  Macedon  their  General,  who 
defeated  their  Enemies,  and  enflav'd  themfelves.  Upon  the  death  of  Duke  Pi6;7/;>,  the 
Milanefi  entertain'd  Francejco  Sforz>a  againrt  the  Venetians,  and  Francefco,  having  worfted 
the  Enemy  at  Caravaggio,  joyned  himfelf  with  him,  with  defign  to  have  maf^er'd  his 
Mailers.  Francefco  s  Father  was  formerly  in  the  fervice  of  Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
on  a  fudden  marched  away  from  her  with  his  Army,  and  left  her  utterly  deftitute,  fo 
that  file  was  conftrain'd  to  throw  lierfelf  under  the  procedion  of  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  though  the  Venetians,  and  Florentines  both,  have  lately  enlarged  their  Domi- 
nion by  employing  thefe  forces,  and  their  Generals  have  rather  advanced  than  en- 
flav'd them  ;  I  anfwer  that  the  Florentines  may  impute  it  to  their  good  fortune,  becaufe, 
of  fuch  of  their  Generals  as  they  might  have  rationally  feared,  fome  had  no  Vidories 
to  encourage  them,  others  were  obftruded,  and  others  turned  their  ambition  ano- 
ther way  i  he  that  was  not  vidorious  was  Giovanni  Acuto^  whofe  fidelity  could  not  be 
known,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  to  break  it,  but  every  body  knows,  had  he 
fucceeded,  th^  Florentines  had  been  all  at  his  mercy:  Sforzjahzd  always  the  Braccbefcbi 
in  oppofition,  and  they  were  reciprocally  an  impediment  the  one  to  the  other.  Fran- 
cejco turned  his  ambition  upon  Lomhardy,  Braccio  upon  the  Church,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples-  But  to  fpeak  of  more  modern  occurrences.  The  Florentines  made  ?aul 
VitelU  their  General,  a  wife  Man,  and  one  who  from  a  private  fortune  had  raifed 
himfelf  to  a  great  reputation  :  Had  ?aul  taken  Vifa,  no  body  can  be  infenfible  how 
the  Florentines  muft  have  comported  with  him,*  for  fliould  he  have  quitted  their  fer- 
vice, and  taken  pay  of  thpic  Enemy,  they  had  been  loft  without  remedy,  and  to 

E  ©  ^  have 
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have  continued  him  in  that  power,  had  been  in  time  to  have  made  him  their  Matter. 
If  the  progrefs  of  the  Venetians  be  confidered,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a^ed  fecure- 
ly,  and  honourably  whiltt  their  affairs  were  managed  by  their  own  forces  (which  was 
before  they  attempted  any  thing  upon  the  terra firma  )  then  all  was  done  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen and  Common  People  of  that  City,  and  they  did  very  great  things  but  when 
they  began  to  enterprise  at  land,  they  began  to  abate  of  their  old  reputation  and  difci- 
pline,  and  to  degenerate  into  the  cuitoms  of  Italy  ;  and  when  they  began  to  conquer 
firit  upon  the  Continent,  having  no  great  territory,  and  their  reputation  being  formi- 
dable abroad,  there  was  no  occafion  that  they  fhould  be  much  afraid  of  their  officers  ; 
but  afterwards  when  they  began  to  extend  their  Empire,  under  the  command  of  Car- 
mignoUy  then  it  was  they  became  fenfible  of  their  error  j  for  having  found  him  to  be  a 
great  Captain  by  their  Vidories  (under  his  condua:j  againit  the  Duke  of  Milattj  per- 
ceiving him  afterwards  grow  cool  and  remifs  in  their  fervice,  they  concluded,  no  more 
great  things  were  to  be  expected  from  him  ;  and  being  neither  willing,  nor  indeed  a- 
ble  to  take  away  his  commiflion,  for  fear  of  lofmg  what  they  had  got,  they  were  con- 
ftrain'd  for  their  own  fecurity  to  put  him  to  Death.  Their  Generals  after  him  were 
Bartolomeo  da  Bergamo,  Roberto  da  San.  Severino,  and  the  Conte  de  Pitigl}a?io,  and  fuch  as 
they,  under  whole  condu<ft  the  Venetians  were  more  like  to  lofe  than  to  gain,  as  it  hap- 
ned  not  long  after  at  Vaila,  where  in  one  Battel  they  lolt  as  much  as  they  had  been 
'  gaining  eight  hundred  years  with  incredible  labour  and  difficulty ;  which  is  not  ftrange, 

if  it  be  confidered  that  by  thofe  kind  of  forces  the  conquefts  are  flow,  and  tedious,  and 
weak  ,•  but  their  loifes  are  rapid  and  wonderful.  And  becaufe  1  am  come  with  my  ex- 
amples into  Italy y  where  for  many  years  all  things  have  been  manag'd  by  mercenary- 
Armies,!  (hall  lay  my  difcourfe  a  little  higher,  that  their  Original  and  Progrefs  being 
rendred  more  plain,  they  may  with  more  eale  be  regulated  and  corrected.  You  muft 
underftand  that  in  latter  times  when  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  decline  in  Itdy,  and 
the  ?cpe  to  take  upon  him  authority  in  Temporal  affairs,  Italy  became  divided  into  fe- 
veral  States:  For  many  of  the  great  Cities  took  Arms  againft  their  Nobility,  who  ha- 
ving been  formerly  favoured  by  the  Emperours,  kept  the  People  under  oppreflion,  a- 
gainlt  which  the  Church  oppofed,  to  gain  to  it  felf  a  reputation  and  intereit  in  tem- 
poral affairs :  other  Cities  were  fubdued  by  their  Citizens  who  made  themfelvcs  Prin- 
ces i  fo  that  Italy  (upon  the  tranflation  of  the  Empire)  being  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  and  fome  other  Commonwealths;  and  thofe  Vriefts  and  Ci/iz,£?3j unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  Arms ;  they  began  to  take  foreigners  into  their  pay :  the 
jfirfl  Man  who  gave  reputation  to  thefe  kind  of  forces  was  Alhrigo  da  Como  of  Romagnai 
among  the  reft  Braccio  and  Sforz,a  (the  two  great  Arbiters  of  haly  in  their  time)  were 
brought  up  under  his  difcipline,  after  whom  fucceeded  the  relt  who  commanded  the 
Armies  in  Italy  to  our  days :  and  the  end  of  their  great  difcipline  and  conduct  was,  that 
Italy  was  over- run  by  Charles,  pillaged  by  Lewis,  violated  by  Ferrand,  and  defamed  by 
the  5w^/z,^er/.  The  order  which  they  obferv'd,  was  firit  to  take  away  the  reputation 
from  the  Foot,  and  appropriate  it  to  themfelves ;  and  this  they  did,  becaufe  their  do- 
minion being  but  fmall,  and  to  be  maintain'd  by.their  own  induftry,  a  few  foot  could 
not  do  their  bufinefs,  and  a  great  body  they  could  not  maintain  hereupon  they 
changed  their  Militia  into  horfe,  which  being  digefted  into  Troops  they  fuftain'd 
and  rewarded  themfelves  with  the  commands,  and  by  degrees  this  way  of  Cavalry  was 
grown  fo  much  in  fafhion,  that  in  an  Army  of  20000  Men,  there  were  fcarce  2000 
Foot  to  be  found.  Befides  they  endeavour'd  with  all  poffible  induftry  to  prevent  trou* 
ble  or  fear,  either  to  themfelves  or  their  Soldiers,  and  their  way  was  by  killing  no  bo-' 
dy  in  fight,  only  taking  one  another  Prifoners,  and  difmiffing  them  afterwards  without 
either  prejudice  or  ranfom.  When  they  were  in  Leaguer  before  a  Town,  they  fhot 
not  rudely  amongft  them  in  the  night,  nor  did  they  in  the  Town  difturb  them  with 
any  fallies  in  their  Camp;  no  approaches  or  intrenchments  were  made  at  unfeafona- 
ble  hours,  and  nothing  of  lying  in  the  field  when  Winter  came  on,-  and  all  thefe  things 
did  not  happen  by  any  negligence  in  their  Officers,  but  were  part  of  their  difcipline, 
and  introduc'd  (as  is  faid  isefore)  toeafe  the  poor  Soldier  both  of  labour  and  danger, 
by  which  pradiices  they  have  brought  Italy  both  into  flavery,  and  contempt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  xfir. 

of  Auxiliaries,  mix'd^  and  Natural  Soldiersl 

Auxiliaries  (which  are  another  fort  of  unprofitable  Soldiers )  are  when  fome  po- 
tent Prince  is  called  in  to  your  affiftanceand  defence    as  was  done  not  long  fince 
by  Pope  Juitusy  who  in  his  Encerprize  of  Farara  having  feen  the  fad  experience  of  his 
Mercenary  Army,  betook  himfelf  to  auxiliaries,  and  capitulated  mth  Ferrand  King  of 
Spain,  that  he  fiiould  come  with  his  Forces  to  his  relief.  Thefe  Armies  may  do  well  e-^ 
nough  for  themfelves,  but  he  who  invites  them,  is  fure  to  be  a  fufferer  ;  for  if  they  be 
beaten,  he  is  fure  to  bea  lofer,  if  they  fucceed,  he  is  leftat  their  difcretion ;  and  though 
ancient  Hidories  are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind,  yet  I  fliall  keep  to  that  of  Pope  Jm- 
liui  XT.  a5  one  ftill  frefli  in  our  Memory,  whofe  Expedition  againft  Ferrara  was  very 
rafh  and  inconfiderate,  in  that  he  put  ail  into  the  hands  of  a  ftranger  ;  but  his  good  for- 
tune prefented  him  with  a  third  accident,  which  prevented  his  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
imprudent  Eledion    for  his  fubfidiary  Troops  being  broke  at  Ravenna^  and  the  STtnz' 
z.ers  coming  in,  and  beating  off  the  Vi<3:ors,  beyond  all  expe<5lacion  he  efcaped  being  a 
Prifoner  to  his  Enemies,  becaufe  they  alfo  were  defeated,  and  to  his  Auxiliary  friends, 
becaufe  he  had  conquered  by  other  peoples  Arms.    The  Florentines  being  deflitute  of 
Soldiers,  hired  i  oooo  French  for  the  redudion  of  Pifa,  by  which  Counfel  they  ran  them- 
felves into  greater  danger,  than  ever  they  had  done  in  all  their  troubles  before.  The 
Emperor  of  Conjiantinople  in  cppofition  to  his  Neighbors,  fent  locoo  Turks  into  Greece, 
which  could  not  be  got  out  again  when  the  War  was  at  an  end,  but  gave  the  firit  be- 
ginning to  the  fervitude  and  captivity  which  thofe  infidels  brought  upon  that  Country. 
He  then  who  has  no  mind  to  overcome,  may  make  ufe  of  thefe  Forces^  for  they  are 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  Mercenary ^  and  will  ruin  you  out  of  hand,  becaufe  chey 
are  always  unanimous,  and  at  the  command  of  other  people,  whereas  the  A;frc(»^y;Vj  af- 
ter they  have  gotten  a  Vi<ilory,  muft  have  longer  time,  and  more  occafion  before  they 
can  do  you  a  mifchief,  in  refpe6b  they  are  not  one  body,  but  made  up  out  of  ieve- 
ral  Countries  entertain'd  into  your  pay,  to  which  if  you  add  a  General  ot  joui  own, 
they  cannot  fuddenly  aifume  fo  much  Authority  as  will  be  able  to  do  you  any  prejudice. 
In  (hort,  it  is  Cowardize  and  floth  that  is  to  be  feared  in  the  Mercenaries ,  and  courag© 
and  a<5iivity  in  the  Auxiliaries.  A  wife  Prince  therefore  never  made  ufe  of  thefe  Forces, 
but  committed  himfelf  to  his  own  ^  choofing  rather  to  be  overcome  with  them,  than 
to  conquer  with  the  other,  becaufe,  he  cannot  think  that  a  Vidory,  which  is  obtain'd 
by  other  peoples  Arms,    i  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  produce  Cafar  Borgia  for  an  Exam- 
ple.   This  Duke  invaded  Romagna  with  an  Army  of  Auxiliaries,  confilting  wholly  of 
French,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  took  ImoU,  and  Furli :  But  finding  them  afterwards  to 
totter  in  their  faith,  and  himfelf  infecure,  he  betook  himfelf  to  Mercenaries,  as  the  lefs 
dangerous  of  the  two,  and  entertained  the  t7ryz«i  and  VitelU  into  his  pay    finding  them 
alfo  irrefolute,  unfaithful,  and  dangerous,  he  difmifs'd  them,  and  for  the  future  em- 
ployed none  but  his  own.  From  hence  we  may  colled  the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two 
forts  of  Forces,  if  we  confider  the  difference  in  the  Dukes  reputation  when  the  Urfini 
and  Vittlli  were  in  his  Service,  and  when  he  had  no  Soldiers  but  his  own  :  When  he 
be^an  to  fland  upon  his  own  Legs,  his  renown  began  to  increafe,  and  indeed,  be-* 
fore,  his  efleem  was  not  fo  great,  till  every  body  found  him  abfolute  Mafter  of  his 
own  Army. 

Having  begun  my  Examples  in  Italy j  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  it,  efpecially  whil'ft 
it  fupplies  us  with  fuch  as  are  frefh  in  our  memory  yet  I  cannot  pafs  by  Hiero  ofSyra" 
cufe,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before.  This  perfon  being  made  General  of  the  Syracw 
fan  Army,  quickly  difcover'd  the  Mercenary  Militia  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  their  Of- 
ficers being  qualifi'd  like  ours  in  Italy,  and  finding  that  he  could  neither  continue,  nor 
difcharge  them  fecurely,  he  ordered  things  fo,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and 
then  profecuted  the  War  with  his  own  Forces  alone,  without  any  foreign  affiffance. 
To  this  purpofe  the  old  Tefliament  affords  us  a  figure  not  altogether  improper.  When 
David  prefented  himfelf  to  Saul,  and  offered  his  Service  againfl  Goliah  the  Champion 
of  the  Vhilifiins,  Saul  to  encourage  him,  accoutred  him  in  his  own  Arms,  but  David 
having  tryed  them  on,  excufed  himfelf,  pretending  thev  were  unfit,  and  that  with 
them  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  manage  himfelf  wherefore  he  defired  he  might  go 
forth  againft  the  Enemy  with  his  own  Arms  only,  which  were  his  Sling  and  his  Sword. 
The  fum  of  all  is,  the  Arms  of  other  people  are  commonly  unfit  and  either  too  wide, 
or  too  flrait,  or  too  cumberfome, 

Eez  CHARLES, 
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CHARLES  VII.  the  Father  of  Lews  XI.  having  by  his  Fortune  and  Courage  re- 
deem'd  his  Country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  E»glijl}y  began  to  underftand  the  Necef* 
fjcy  of  having  Soldiers  of  his  own,  and  ereded  a  Militia  at  home  to  confift  of  Horie 
as  well  as  Foot,  after  which,  his  Son  King  Le'ii'h  cafliier'd  his  own  Foot,  and  took 
the  SwiJJers  into  his  Pay,  which  Error  being  followed  by  his  Succeffors,  (as  is  vifible 
to  this  day  )  is  the  occafion  of  all  the  Dangers  to  which  that  Kingdom  of  France  is 
ftili  obnoxious;  for  having  advanced  the  Reputation  of  the  S'ivijfers,  he  vilified  his 
own  People,  by  disbanding  the  Foot  entirely,  and  accuftoming  his  Horfe  fo  much 
to  engage  with  other  Soldiers,  that  fighting  ftill  in  ConjunAion  with  the  SiviJJers, 
they  began  to  believe  they  could  do  nothing  without  them  Hence  it  proceeds,  that 
the  French  are  not  able  to  do  any  thing  againft  the  Swijfes,  and  without  them  they  will 
venture  upon  nothing :  So  that  the  French  Army  is  mix'd,  confifts  of  Mercenaries, 
and  Natives,  and  is  much  better  than  either  Mercenaries  or  Auxiliaries  alone,  but  much 
worfe  than  if  it  were  entirely  Natural,  as  this  Example  teftifies  abundantly  ;  for 
doubtlefs  France  would  be  inluperable,  if  Charles  his  Eltablilhment  was  made  ufe  of, 
and  improv'd  :  But  the  Imprudence  of  Man  begins  many  things,  which  favour- 
ing of  prefent  Good,  conceal  the  Poifon  that  is  latent,  (as  I  faid  before  of  the  He- 
<^iick  Feaver)  wherefore  if  he  who  is  rais'd  to  any  Soveraignty,  forefees  not  a  Mif- 
chief  till  it  falls  upon  his  Head,  he  is  not  to  be  reckon'd  a  wife  Prince,  and  truly  that 
is  a  particular  Bleffing  of  God,  beftowed  upon  few  People  :  If  we  refled  upon  the 
firft  Caufe  of  the  Ruine  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  be  found  to  begin  at  their  en- 
tertaining the  Goths  into  their  Service,  for  thereby  they  weakened  and  enervated  their 
own  native  Courage^  and  (  as  it  were  )  transfufed  it  into  them. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  without  having  proper  and  peculiar  Forces  of  his  own, 
no  Prince  is  fecure,  but  depends  wholly  upon  Fortune,  as  having  no  Natural  and  In- 
trinfick  Strength  to  fuflain  him  in  Adverfity  And  it  was  always  the  Opinion,  and/ 
Pofition  of  wife  Men,  that  nothing  is  fo  infirm  and  unftable  as  the  Name  of  Power, 
not  founded  upon  Forces  of  its  own ;  thofe  Forces  are  compofed  of  your  Subjeds,  your 
Citizens  or  Servants,  all  the  refl  are  either  Mercenaries^  or  Auxiliariesy  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  ordering  and  difciplining  thefe  Domefticks,  it  will  not  be  hard,  if  the  Or- 
ders which  I  have  prefcribed  be  perufed,  and  the  Way  confidered  which  Thilip  the 
Father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  many  other  Princes  and  Republicks  have  ufed  in 
the  like  Cales,  to  which  Orders  and  Eltablifliments  1  do  wholly  refer  you. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Duty  of  a  Trhce  in  relation  to  his  Militial 

A Prince  then  is  to  have  no  other  Defign,  nor  Thought,  nor  Study,  but  War,  and 
the  Arts  and  Difciplines  of  it  for  indeed  that  is  the  only  Profeffion  worthy  of 
a  Prince,  and  is  of  fo  much  Importance,  that  it  not  only  preferves  thofe  are  born  Prin- 
ces in  their  Patrimonies,  but  advances  Men  of  piivate  Condition  to  that  honorable 
Degree.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  frequently  feen  when  Princes  have  addicted  them- 
felves  more  to  Delicacy  and  Softnefs,  than  to  Arms,  they  have  loft  all,  and  been  driven 
out  of  their  States ;  for  the  principal  things  which  deprives  or  gains  a  Man  Authority, 
is  the  Negled  or  profeffion  of  that  Art :  Francefco  Sforza  by  his  Experience  in  War,  of  a 
private  Perfon  made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  Children,  feeking  to  avoid  the  Fa- 
tigues and  Incommodities  thereof,  of  Dukes  became  private  Men  ;  for  among  other 
Evils  and  Inconveniencies  which  attend  when  you  are  ignorant  in  War,  it  makes  you 
contemptible,  which  is  a  Scandal  a  Prince  ought  with  all  Diligence  to  avoid,  foe 
Reafons  I  fhall  name  hereafter  befides  betwixt  a  potent,  and  an  impotent,  a  vigi- 
lant and  a  negligent  Prince  there  is  no  Proportion,  it  being  unreafonable  that  a  mar-] 
tial  and  generous  Perfon  fiiould  be  fubjed  willingly  to  one  that  is  weak  and  remifs  • 
or  that  thofe  who  are  carelefs  and  effeminate,  fhould  be  fafe  amongft  thofe  who  are 
Military  and  Adive ;  for  the  One  is  too  infolent,  and  the  Other  too  captious,  e- 
ver  to  do  any  thing  well  together;  fo  that  a  Prince  unacquainted  with  the  Difci- 
pline  of  War,  befides  other  Infelicities  to  which  he  is  expofed,  cannot  be  beloved 
by,  nor  confident  in  his  Armies.  He  never  therefore  ought  to  relax  his  Thoughts 
from  the  Exercifes  of  War,  not  fo  much  as  in  time  of  Peace,  and  indeed  then  he 
fhould  employ  his  Thoughts  more  fludioufly  therein,  than  in  War  itfelf,  which  may 
be  done  two  ways,  by  the  Application  of  the  Body,  and  the  Mind*  As  to  his  bo- 
dily Application,  or  Matter  of  Adion,  befides  that  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  Ar- 
mies in  good  Difcipline  and  Ex^rcife,  he  ought  to  inure  himfelf  to  Sports,  and  by 
Z      '  Hunting 
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Hunting  and  Hawking,  and  fuch  like  Recreation,  accuftom  his  Body  to  Hardfhip,  and 
Hunger,  andThirlt,  and  at  the  fame  time  inform  himfelf  of  the  Coaftsand  Situation 
of  the  Country,  the  Bignefs  and  Elevation  of  the  Mountains,  the  Largenefsand  Avenues 
of  the  Vallies,  the  Extent  of  the  Plains,  the  Nature  of  the  Rivers  and  Fens,  which  is  to 
be  done  with  great  Curiofity  and  this  Knowledge  is  ufeful  two  ways ;  for  hereby  he  not: 
only  learns  to  know  his  own  Country,  and  to  provide  better  for  its  Defence,  but  it 
prepares  and  adapts  him,  by  obferving  their  Situations,  to  comprehend  the  Situations  of 
other  Countries,  which  will  perhaps  be  necelTary  for  him  to  difcover :  For  the  Hills,  the 
Vales,  the  Plains,  the  Rivers,  and  the  Marfnes  (  for  Example  )  inTufcanyj  have  a  certain 
Similitude  and  Refemblance  with  thole  in  other  Provinces  ^  fo  that  by  the  Knowledge 
of  one,  we  may  eafily  imagine  the  reft :  and  that  Prince  who  is  defective  in  this,  wants 
the  molt  necelTary  Qualification  of  a  General ;  for  by  knowing  the  Country,  he  knows 
how  to  beat  up  his  Enemy  ,-take  up  his  quarters,-  March  his  Armies,*  Draw  up  his  Men  j 
and  befiege  a  Town  with  Advantage.  In  the  Charader  which  Hiftorians  give  of  Vhilo- 
fomeves  Prince  of  Achaiay  one  of  his  great  Commendations  is,  that  in  time  of  Peace  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  Military  Affairs,  and  when  he  was  in  Company  with  his  Friends 
in  the  Country,  he  would  many  times  flop  fuddenly,  and  Expoftulate  with  them  j  if  the 
Enemy  were  upon  that  Hill,  and  our  Army  where  we  are,  which  would  have  the  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Ground  ?  How  could  we  come  at  them  with  moft  Security  ?  if  we  would 
draw  off,  how  might  we  do  it  belt  ?  Or  if  they  would  retreat,  how  might  we  follow? 
fo  that  as  he  was  travelling,  he  would  propofe  all  the  Accidents  to  which  an  Army- 
was  fubjed  ;  he  would  hear  their  Opinion,  give  them  his  own,  and  reinforce  it  with 
Arguments  and  this  he  did  fo  frequently,  that  by  continual  Pradice,  and  a  conftanc 
Intention  of  his  Thoughts  upon  that  Bufinefs,  he  brought  himfelf  to  that  Perfedion, 
no  Accident  could  happen,  no  Inconvenience  could  occur  to  an  Army,  but  he  could 
prefently  redrefs  it.  But  as  to  theExercife  of  the  Mind,  a  Prince  is  to  do  that  by  Di- 
ligence in  Hiftory_,  and  folemn  Confideration  of  the  Adions  of  the  moft  excellent  Men^ 
by  obferving  how  they  demean  d  themfelves  in  the  Wars,  examining  the  Grounds  and 
Reafons  of  their  Victories  and  Loffes,  that  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  One,  and  imi- 
tate the  Other,*  and  above  all,  to  keep  clofe  to  the  Example  of  forae  great  Captain  of 
old  (if  any  fuch  occurs  in  his  reading)  and  not  only  to  make  him  his  Pattern,  but  to 
have  all  his  Adions  perpetually  in  his  mind,  as  it  was  faid  Alexander  did  by  Achilles^ 
Cafar  by  Alexander^  Scipio  by  Cjrus.  And  whoever  reads  the  Life  of  Cyrus  written  by  Xe- 
nvfhont  will  find  how  much  Scipo  advantaged  his  Renown  by  that  Imitation,  and  how 
much  in Modcfty,  Affability,  Humanity,  and  Liberality  he  fram'd  himfelf  totheDe* 
fcription  which  Xenofhon  had  given  him.  A  wife  Prince  therefore  is  to  obferve  all 
thefe  Rules,  and  never  be  idle  in  time  of  Peace,  but  employ  himfelf  therein  with  all 
his  Induftry,  that  in  his  Adverfity  he  may  reap  the  Fruit  of  it,  and  when  Fortune 
frowns,  be  ready  to  defie  her. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  fuch  things  as  render  Men  (efpeciallj  Princes)  mrthy  of  Blame  or  Jpplaufe,' 

IT  remains  now  that  we  fee  in  what  manner  a  Prince  ought  to  comport  with  his 
Subjeds  and  Friends :  and  becaufe  many  have  writ  of  this  Subjed  before,  it  may 
perhaps  feem  arrogant  in  me,  efpecially  confidering  that  in  my  Difcourfe  I  (hall  deviate 
from  the  Opinion  of  other  Men.  But  my  Intention  being  to  write  for  the  Benefit  and 
Advantage  of  him  who  underftands,  I  thought  it  more  convenient  to  refpe<5t  the  Effen* 
tial  verity,  than  the  Imagination  of  the  Thing  (  and  many  have  fram'd  i>naginary 
Commonwealths  and  Governments  to  themfelves  which  never  were  feen^  nor  had  any 
real  exillence  )  for  the  prefent  manner  of  living  is  fo  different  from  the  way  that  ought 
to  be  taken,  that  he  who  negleds  what  is  done,  to  follow  what  ought  to  be  done,  will 
fooner  learn  how  to  ruin,  than  how  to  preferve  himfelf  ,•  for  a  tender  Man,  and  one 
that  defires  to  be  Honeft  in  every  thing,  muft  needs  run  a  great  Hazard  among  fo  ma- 
ny of  a  contrary  Principle.  Wherefore  it  is  neceffary  for  a  Prince  that  is  willing  to 
fubfift,  to  harden  himfelf,  and  learn  to  be  good  or  otherwife  according  to  the  Exi«» 

fence  of  his  Affairs.  Laying  afide  therefore  all  imaginable  Notions  of  a  Prince  ^  and 
ifcourfing  of  nothing  but  what  is  adually  true,  I  lay  that  all  Men  when  they  are 
fpoken  of,  efpeciallv  Princes  (who  are  in  a  higher  and  more  eminent  ftation)  are  re- 
markable for  fome  Quality  or  other  that  makes  them  either  honorable  or  contempti-* 
ble.  Hence  it  is  that  fome  are  counted  liberal^  others  miferable  (  according  to  the 
.-,         •  -  -  •••  Propriety 
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Propriety  of  the  Tufcan  word  Mifero^  (or  ^uaro  in  our  language  is  one  that  defires  to 
acquire  by  rapine,  or  any  other  way  ;  AJifero  is  he  that  abftains  too  much  from  making 
ufe  of  his  own )  Tome  munificent,  others  rapacious,  fome  ci  uel,  others  merciful  •  fome 
faithlefs,  others  precife.  One  poor-fpirited  and  effeminate,  another  fierce  and  ambiti- 
ous one  courteous,  another  haughty  ;  one  modeft,  another  libidinous,-  one  fincere 
another  cunning ;  one  rugged  and  morofe,  another  acceffible  and  eafie  one  grave  a* 
hother  giddy ;  one  a  Devout,  another  an  Atheift.  No  man  (1  am  fure)  will  deny  but 
that  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing,  and  highly  to  be  commended  to  have  a  Prince 
endued  with  all  the  good  qualities  abovefaid  ,•  but  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  have  much 
lefs  to  exercife  them  all,  by  reafon  of  the  frailty  and  crofsnefs  of  our  Nature,  it  is 
convenient  that  he  be  fo  well  inftruded  as  to  know  how  to  avoid  the  fcandal  of  thofe 
Vices  which  may  deprive  him  of  his  State,  and  be  very  cautious  of  the  reft,  tho'  their 
confequence  be  not  fo  pernicious,  but  where  they  are  unavoidable,  he  need  trouble 
himfelf  the  lefs.  Again,  he  is  not  to  concern  himlelf,  if  run  under  the  infamy  of  thofe 
Vices  without  which  his  Dominion  was  not  to  be  preferved  ^  .for  if  we  confider  things 
impartially,  we  fhall  find  fome  things  in  appearance  are  virtuous,  and  yet  if  purfu'd 
would  bring  certain  defli  u6f  ion  ;  and  others  on  the  contrary  that  are  feemingly  bad, 
which  if  followed  by  a  Prince,  procure  his  peace  and  fecurity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Llheralttj,  and  pArfimcnj, 

TO  begin  then  with  the  firft  of  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  I  fay,  it  would  be 
advantagious  to  be  accounted  liberal,-  neverthelefs  liberality  fo  ufed  as  not  to 
render  you  fomiidable,  does  but  injure  you  j  for.if  it  be  ufed  virtuoullyi-and  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  will  not  be  known,  nor  fecure  you  from  the  imputation  of  its  contrary  :  To 
keep  up  therefore  the  name  of  liberal  amongft  men,  it  is  necelTary  that  no  kind  of  lu- 
xury be  omitted,  fo  that  a  Prince  of  that  dilpofition  will  confume  his  revenue  in  thofe 
kij»d  of  expences,  and  he  be  obliged  at  laft,  if  he  would  preferve  that  reputation,  to 
become  grievous,  and  a  great  exador  upon  the  people,  and  do  whatever  is  pradicable 
foi  the  getcing  of  Money,  which  will  caufe  him  to  be  hated  of  his  Suhjeds,  and  defpi- 
fed  by  every  body  elfe,  when  he  once  comes  to  be  poor ,-  fo  that  offending  many  with 
his  liberality,  and  rewarding  but  few,  he  becomes  fenfible  of  the  firft  difaiter,  and  runs 
great  hazard  of  being  ruin'd  the  firft  time  he  is  in  danger^  which  when  afterwards  he 
difcovers,  and  defires  to  remedy,  he  runs  into  the  other  extream,  and  grows  as  odious 
for  his  avarice.  So  then  if  a  Prince  cannot  exercife  this  virtue  of  liberality,  fo  as  to 
be  publickly  known,  without  detriment  to  himfelf,  he  ought  if  he  be  wife,  not  to  dread 
the  imputation  of  being  covetous,  for  in  time  he  fliall  be  efteemed  liberal  when  it  is. 
difcovered  that  by  his  parfimony  he  has  increafed  his  revenue  to  a  Condition  of  de- 
fending him  againlf  any  Invafion,  and  to  enterprize  upon  other  people,  without  op- 
preffing  of  them  ;  fo  that  he  fhall  be  accounted  Noble  to  all  from  whom  he  takes  no. 
thing  away,  which  are  an  infinite  number;  and  near  and  parfmionious  only  to  fuch 
few  as  he  gives  nothing  to. 

In  our  days  we  have  feen  no  great  action  done,  but  by  thofe  who  were  accounted 
miferable,  the  other  have  been  always  undone.  Pope  Julius  XI.  made  ufe  of  his  bounty 
to  get  into  the  Chair,  but  (to  enable  himfelf  to  make  War  with  the  King  of  France)  he 
never  pracflifed  it  after,  and  by  his  frugality  he  maintain'd  feveral  wars  without  any  tax 
or  impofition  upon  the  people,  his  long  parfimony  having  furnifn'd  him  for  his  extraor- 
dinary expences.  The  preient  King  of  Spin,  if  he  had  affeded  to  be  thought  liberal, 
could  never  have  undertaken  fo  many  great  defigns,  nor  obtain  d  fo  many  great  Victo- 
ries. A  Prince  therefore  ought  not  fo  much  to  concern  himfelf  (fo  he  exadls  not  upon 
his  Subjeds,  fo  he  be  able  to  defend  himfelf,  fo  he  becomes  not  poor  and  defp- cable, 
nor  commits  rapine  upon  his  people)  though  he  be  accounted  covetous,  for  that  is  one 
of  thofe  Vices  which  fortifies  his  Dominion.  If  any  one  objec^ts  that  Catfar  by  his  libe-; 
rality  made  his  way  to  the  Empire,  and  many  others  upon  the  fame  fcore  of  reputa- 
tion have  made  themlelves  great  j  I  anfwer,  That  you  are  adually  a  i^rincty  or  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  made  one.  In  the  firft  cafe  liberality  is  hurtful ;  in  the  fecoiid,  ris  ae- 
cefTary,  and  Cafar  was  one  of  thofe  who  defign'd  upon  the  Empire :  But  when  he  was, 
arrived  at  that  dignity,  if  he  had  lived,  and  not  retrenched  his  Expences,  lie  wouUJ 
have  ruined  that  Empire.  If  any  replies.  Many  have  been  Princes,  and  with  theiic 
Armies  performed  great  matters,  who  have  been  reputed  liberal,  1  Kjc  yn,  that  a 
Prince  fpends  either  of  his  own,  or  his  Subje^s,  or  other  peoples.  In  itie  hill  cafe. 
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he  is  to  be  frugal :  In  the  fecond  he  may  be  as  profufe  as  he  pleafes,  and  baulk  no 
point  of  liberality.  But  that  Prince  whofe  Army  is  to  be  maintained  with  free  quar- 
ter, and  plunder,  and  exa(?tions  from  other  people,  is  obliged  to  be  liberal,  or  his 
Army  will  defert  him  ;  and  well  he  may  be  prodigal  of  what  neither  belongs  to  him, 
nor  his  Subjects,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Cafar,  and  Cyrus  and  Alexander  i  for  to  fpend 
upon  anothers  Stock,  rather  adds  to,  than  fubftra^fcs  from  his  reputation  'tis  fpend- 
ing  of  his  own,  that  is  fo  mortal,  and  pernicious.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  deftroys 
it  felf  like  liberality  ,•  for  in  the  ufe  of  it,  taking  away  the  faculty  of  ufmg  it,  thou 
becomeft  poor  and  contemptible,  or  to  avoid  that  poverty,  thou  makeft  thy  felf  odi- 
ous and  aTyrant;and  there  is  nothing  of  fo  much  importance  to  a  Prince  to  prevent, 
as  to  be  either  contemptible  or  odious,  both  which  depend  much  upon  the  prudent 
exercife  of  your  liberality.  Upon  thefe  confiderations  it  is  more  wifdom  to  lie  under 
the  fcandal  of  being  miferable,  which  is  an  imputation  rather  infamous,  than  odious, 
than  to  be  thought  liberal,  and  run  your  felf  into  a  neceflSty  of  playing  the  Tyrant, 
which  is  infamous  and  odious  both. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Crtfeltj,  and  Qkmtnq^  and  vphether  it  is  hejl  for  a  Princi 
to  he  beloved,  or  feared- 

TO  come  now  to  the  other  qualities  propofed,  I  fay  every  Prince  is  to  defire  to 
be  efteemed  rather  merciful  than  cruel,  but  with  great  caution  that  his  mercy 
be  not  abufed  ,•  Cafar  Borgia  was  counted  cruel,  yet  that  cruelty  reduced  Romagna, 
united  it,  fetlcd  it  in  peace,  and  rendered  it  faithful  ;  fo  that  if  vrell  confidered,  he 
will  appear  much  more  merciful  than  the  Florentines ^  who  rather  than  be  thought  cru- 
el, fuffered  Viftoia  to  be  deftroyed  :  A  Prince  therefore  is  not  to  regard  the  fcandal 
of  being  cruel,  if  thereby  he  keeps  his  Subjeds  in  their  Allegiance,  and  united,  fee- 
ing by  fome  few  examples  of  Juliice  you  may  be  more  merciful,  than  they  who  by 
an  univerfal  exercife  of  pity,  permit  feveral  diiorders  to  follow,  which  occafion  Ra- 
pine and  Murder  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  that  exorbitant  mercy  has  an  ill  effe<5l 
upon  the  whole  univerfality,  whereas  particular  Executions  extend  only  to  particular 
perfons.  But  among  all  Princes,  a  new  Prince  has  the  hardeft  task  to  avoid  the  fcandal 
of  being  cruel,  by  reafon  of  the  newnefs  of  his  Government,  and  the  dangers  which 
attend  it :  Hence  Virgil  in  the  perfon  of  Dido  excufed  the  inhofpitality  of  her  Govern- 
ment. 

"Res  dura,      regni  mvitas,  we  talia  cogunt 
,  ^   Moliri,      late  fines  Cufiode  tueri. 

My  new  Dominion,  and  my  harder  fate 
Conftrains  me  to't,  and  1  muft  guard  my  Stated 

Neverthelefs  he  is  not  to  be  too  credulous  of  reports,  too  hafty  in  his  motions^  not? 
create  fears  and  jealoufies  to  himielf,  but  fo  to  temper  his  adminiftrauons  with  p;u- 
dence  and  humanity,  that  neither  too  much  confidence  may  make  him  carelefs,  nor 
too  much  diffidence  intolerable.  And  from  hence  arifes  a  new  queflion,  Wheiher  it  be 
better  to  be  helovd  than  fear  d,  or  fear  d  than  belcvdi  It  is  anfwer'd.  Both  would  be  conve- 
nient, bus- becaufe  that  is  hard  to  attain,  it  is  better  and  more  fecure  (it  one  mutt  be 
wanting^  to  be  fear'd  thanbelov'd,-  for  in  the  general,  Men  areingrateful,inconftant, 
hypocritical,  fearful  of  danger,  and  covetous  of  gain  ,•  whil'ft  they  receive  any  benefit 
by  you,  and  the  danger  is  at  a  diftance,  they  are  abfolutely  yours,  their  Blood,  their 
Eflates,  their  Lives,  and  their  Children  (as  I  faid  before^  are  all  at  your  Service  but 
when  mifchief  is  at  hand,  and  you  have  prefent  need  of  their  help,  they  make  no  fcru- 
ple  to  revolt :  And  that  Prince  who  leaves  himfelf  naked  of  other  preparations,  and  re- 
lies wholly  upon  their  profeffions,  is  fure  to  be  ruined  ;  for  amity  contracted  by  price, 
and  not  by  the  greatnefs  and  generofuy  of  the  mind,  may  feem  a  good  penny  worth  ; 
yet  when  you  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  it,  you  will  find  no  fuch  thing.  Moreover 
Men  do  with  lefs  remorfe  offend  againft  thofe  who  defire  to  be  beloved,  than  againft 
thofe  who  are  ambitious  of  being  feared,  and  the  reafon  is  becaufe  Love  is  faften'd  only 
by  aligamentofobligation,  which  the  illNatureofMankind  breaks  upon  every  occafi- 
on that  is  prefented  to  his  profit;  But  fear  depends  upon  an  apprehenfion  of  punifhmeht, 
which  is  never  to  be  difpell'd.  Yet  a  Prince  is  to  render  himfelf  awful  in  fuch  fort,  that 
if  he  gains  not  his  Subjefts  love,  he  may  efchew  their  hatred,-  for  to  be  feared  and  not 
«  -  -  hated. 


hated,  are  compatible  enough,  and  he  may  be  alwaviin  thac  condicion,  if  he  offers 
no  violence  to  their  tilaces,  nor  attempts  any  thing  upon  the  honour  of  their  Wifes, 
as  alfo  when  he  has  occalion  to  take  away  any  Man's  life,  if  he  takes  his  time  when 
the  caufe  is  manifeft,  and  he  has  good  matter  for  his  jullitication ;  Buc  above  ail  things, 
he  is  to  have  a  care  of  intrenching  upon  their  Eitates,  for  men  do  fooner  forget  the 
death  of  their  Father,  than  the  lofs  of  their  Patrimony  :  Befides  occafions  of  confifca- 
tion  never  fail,  and  he  that  gives  once  way  to  that  humour  of  rapine,  fball  never  want 
temptation  to  ruine  his  Neighbour.  But  on  the  contrary,  provocarions  to  blood,  are 
more  rare,  and  do  fooner  evaporate  :  But  when  a  Prince  is  at  the  head  of  his  Army, 
and  has  a  multitude  of  Soldiers  to  govern,  then  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  not  to  value 
'  the  Epithet  of  cruel,  for  without  that,  no  Army  can  be  kept  in  unity,  nor  in  difpo- 
fition  for  any  great  ad:.  ^    j  o.  •  . 

Among  the  feveral  inftances  of  Hamihl  s  great  Condud:,  it  is  one,  That  having  a 
vaft  Army,  conftituted  out  of  feveral  Nations,  and  conduced  to  make  War  in  an  E- 
nemies  country,  there  never  hapned  any  Sedition  among  them,  or  any  Mutiny  againft 
their  General,  either  in  his  adverfity  or  profperity  :  Which  can  proceed  from  nothing 
fo  probably  as  his  great  cruelty,  which,  added  to  his  infinite  Virtues,  rendered  hitn- 
both  aweful,  and  terrible  to  his  Soldiers,  and  without  that,  all  his  Viitues  would 
have  fignified  nothing.    Some  Writers  there  are  (  but  of  little  confideratiou  )  who  ad- 
mire his  great  Exploits,  and  condemn  the  true  caules  of  them.  But  to  prove  that  his 
other  Virtues  would  never  have  carried  him  thorow,  let  us  ref1e<ft  upon  Sciph,  aper- 
fon  Honorable  not  only  in  his  own  time,  but  in  all  Hiftory  whatever  ,•  neverthelefs 
his  Army  mutined  in  Spain,  and  the  true  caufe  of  it  was,  his  too  much  gentlenefs  and 
lenity,  which  gave  his  Soldiers  more  liberty  than  was  futableor  confiftent  with  Mili- 
tary Difcipline.    Fahius  Maximus  upbraided  him  by  it  in  the  Senate,  and  call'd  him 
Corrupter  of  the  Ro?nan  Militia  ,•  The  Inhabitants  of  Locris  having  been  plundered  and 
deftroyed  by  one  of  Scipio's  Lieutenants,  they  were  never  redrelfed,  nor  the  Legar's 
infolence  correded,  all  proceeding  from  the  mildnefs  of  Scipio's  Nature,  which  was 
fo  eminent  in  him,  that  a  perfon  undertaking  to  excufe  him  m  the  Senate,  declared, 
that  there  were  many  who  knew  better  how  to  avoid  doing  ill  themfelves,  than  to 
punifli  it  in  other  people.    Which  temper  would  doubtlefs  in  tinie  have  ecliplcd  the 
glory  and  reputation  of  Scipio,  had  that  authority  been  continued  in  him  ,•  but  receiv-. 
ing  Orders,  and  living  under  the  diredion  of  the  Senate,  that  ill  quality  was  not  on;; 
ly  not  difcovered  in  him,  but  turned  to  his  renown.    I  conclude  therefore  according' 
to  what  I  have  faid  about  being  feared,  or  beloved  ;  That  fora.fmuch  as  men  do  love  at 
their  own  difcretion,  but  fear  at  their  Prince's,  a  wife  Prince  isoblig'd  to  lav  his  foun-. 
dation  upon  that  which  is  in  his  own  power,  not  that  which  depends  on  other  people^, 
but  (as  I  faid  before  J  with  great  caution  that  he  does  not  make  himfelf  odious. 


c  H  A  P.  xy  in. 

Hon>  far  a  Priffce  is  ohliged  hy  hh  Promifc, 

HOW  honourable  it  is  for  a  Prince  to  keep  his  word,  and  ad  rather  with  jntegnty- 
than  collufion,  I  fuppofe  every  body  underftands;  Neverthelefs  Experience, 
has  fhown  in  our  times,  That  thofe  Princes  who  have  not.pinn'd  themfelves  up  to  that: 
punduality  and  precifenefs,  have  done  great  things,  and  by  their  cunning  and  fub-, 
tilty  not  only  circumvented,  and  darted  the  brains  of  thofe  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal,  but  have  overcome,  and  been  too  hard  for  thofe  who  have  been  fo  fuperftitiouf- 
ly  exad.    For  further  explanation,  you  muft  underfland  there  are  two  ways  of  con- 
tending, by  Law,  and  by  Force  :  The  firft  is  proper  to  Men,-  the  fecond  to  Beaftsjt 
but  becaufe  many  times  the  firft  is  infufficient,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  fecond.  Ic, 
belongs  therefoie  to  a  Prince  to  ynderftand  both,  when  to  make  ufe  of  the  rational». 
and  when  of  the  brutal  way  ,•  and  this  is  recommended  to  Princes  (tho'  abitrufely  )\^ 
by  ancient  Writers,  who  tell  them  how  Achilles  and  feveral  other  Princes  were  com-, 
ilnitted  to  the  Education  of  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  was  to  keep  them  under  his  Dif" 
ci'pline,  choofirig  them  a  Mafter,  half  Man  and  half  Beaft,  for  no  other^  reafon  but  to, 
fliow  how  necelTary  it  is  for  a  Prince  to  be  acquainted  with  both,  for  that  one  with^t 
out  the  other  will  be  of  little  duration.    Seeing  therefore  it  is  of  fuch  importance  to  a- 
I^rin^e  to  take  upon  him  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  a  Beafl,  of  all  the  whole  flock,  ha 
Oiight  to  imitate  the  Lyon  and  the  Fox  ,•  for  the  Lyon  is  in  danger  of  toils  and  fnares, 
and  ih,6  Fox  of  the  Wolf;  So  that  he  muft  be  a  Eoxto  find  out  the  fnares,  and  a  Lyon  to: 
,hC!itT''  ' "  ^^"^'^ '  '  -  •  —  •  fright 
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fright  away  the  Wolves,  but  they  who  keep  wholly  to  the  Lyon,  have  no  true  notion 
of  themfelves.  A  Prince  therefore  that  is  wife  and  prudent,  cannot,  or  ought  not  to 
keep  his  parole,  when  the  keeping  of  it  is  to  his  prejudice,  and  the  caufes  for  which  he 
promifed,  removed.  Were  men  all  good,  this  Doctrine  was.not  to  be  taught,  but  be- 
caufe  they  are  wicked,  and  not  likely  to  be  pundual  with  you,  you  are  not  obliged  to 
any  fuch  ftridnefs  with  them  ;  Nor  was  there  ever  any  Prince  that  wanted  lawful  pre- 
tence to  jultifie  his  breach  of  promife.  I  might  inftance  in  many  modern  Examples, 
and  fhew  how  many  Confederations,  and  Peaces,  and  Promifes  have  been  broken  by 
the  infidelity  of  Princes,  and  how  he  that  beft  perfonated  the  Fox,  had  the  better  fuc- 
cefs.  Neverthelefs  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  difguife  your  inclination,  and  to  play 
the  Hypocrite  well;  and  men  are  fo  limple  in  their  temper,  and  fo  fubmiflive  to  their 
prefent  neceflities,  that  he  that  is  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  coUufions,  lliall  never  want 
people  to  pradife  them  upon.  1  cannot  forbear  one  Example  which  is  ftili  frefh  in 
our  memory.  Alexander  VI.  never  did,  nor  thought  of  any  thing  but  cheating,  and  ne- 
ver wanted  matter  to  work  upon  and  tho'  no  man  promifed  a  thing  with  greater  af- 
feveration,  nor  confirm'd  it  with  more  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  obferv'd  them  lefs  ; 
yet  underftanding  the  world  well,  he  never  mifcarried. 

A  Prince  therefore  is  not  oblig'd  to  have  all  the  forementioned  good  qualities  in  rea- 
lity, but  it  is  necelTary  he  have  them  in  appearance ;  nay,  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that 
having  them  adually,  and  employing  them  upon  all  occafions,  they  ai  e  extreamly  pre- 
judicial, whereas  having  them  only  in  appearance,  they  turn  to  better  accompt;  it  is 
honorable  to  feem  mild,  and  merciful,  and  courteous,  and  religious,  and  lincere,  and 
indeed  to  be  fo,  provided  your  mind  be  fo  rediii'd  and  prepar'd  that  you  can  adt  quite 
contrary  upon  occaficn.  And  this  mult  be  premis'd,  that  a  Prince,  efpecially  if  come  buc 
lately  to  the  throne,  cannot  obferve  all  thofe  things  exadly  which  make  men  be  efteem- 
ed  virtuous,  being  oftentimes  neceflitated  for  the  prefervation  of  his  State  to  do  things 
inhuman,  uncharitable,  and  irreligious;  and  therefore  it  is  convenient  ^is  mind  be  at 
his  command,  and  flexible  to  all  the  puffs  and  variations  of  fortune  ;  Net  forbeaiing  to 
be  good,  whillt  it  is  in  his  choice,  buc  knowing  how  to  be  evil  when  there  is  a  necef- 
fity,  A  Prince  then  is  to  have  particular  care  that  nothing  f^lls  from  his  mouth,  but 
what  is  full  of  the  five  qualities  aforefaid,  and  that  to  fee,  and  to  hear  him,  he  appears 
all  goodnefs,  integrity,  humanity,  and  religion,  which  laft  he  ought  to  pretend  to 
more  than  ordinarily,  becaufe  more  men  do  judge  by  the  eye,  than  by  the  touch ;  for 
every  body  fees,  but  few  underfland;  every  body  fees  how  you  appear,  but  fewknovy 
what  in  reality  you  are,  and  tliofe  few  dare  not  oppofe  the  opinion  of  the  multitude 
who  have  the  Majef^y  of  their  Prince  to  defend  them;  and  in  the  adions  of  all  men, 
efpecially  Princes,  where  no  man  has  power  to  judge,  every  one  looks  to  the  end. 
Let  a  Prince  therefore  do  what  he  can  to  preferve  his  life,  and  continue  his  Suprema- 
cy, the  means  which  he  ufes  fhall  be  thought  honourable,  and  be  com  mended  by  eve- 
ry body  ;  becaufe  the  people  are  always  taken  with  the  appearance  and  cvent  of  things, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  conlilts  of  the  people:  Thofe  few  who  are  wife, 
taking  place  when  the  multitude  has  nothing  elfe  to  rely  upon.  There  is  a  Prince  ac 
this  time  in  being  (but  his  name  I  fhall  conceal)  who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  fi- 
delity and  peace;  and  yet  had  he  exercifed  either  the  one  or  the  other,  they  had  rob- 
bed him  before  this  both  of  his  power  and  reputation. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

That  Trinees  chght  to  ie  cautious  of  becoming  either  odious  or  co^temptihle^ 

AND  becaufe  in  our  difcourfe  of  the  qualifications  of  a  Prince,  vre  have  hitherto 
fpoken  only  of  thofe  which  are  of  greateft  importance,  we  fhall  now  fpeak 
briefly  of  the  reft  under  thefe  general  Heads.  That  a  Prince  make  it  his  bufinefs 
(  as  is  partly  hinted  before  )  to  avoid  fuch  things  as  may  make  him  odious  or  con- 
temptible; And  as  often  as  he  does  that,  he  plays  his  part  very  well,  and  fliall  meet  no 
danger  or  inconveniences  by  the  refl  of  his  Vices:  Nothing  (as  I  faid  before)  makes 
a  Prince  fo  infufFerably  odious,  as  ufurping  hisSubjeds  Eftates,  and  debauching  their 
Wives,  which  are  two  things  he  ought  Itudioufly  to  forbear  ;  for  whilil  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world  live  quietly  upon  their  Eflates,  and  unprejudiced  in  their  Honor, 
they  live  peaceably  enough,  and  all  his  contention  is  only  with  the  pride  and  ambiti- 
on of  fome  few  perfons  who  are  many  ways,  and  with  great  eafe  to  be  reflrain'd.  Buc 
a  Prince  is  contemptible  when  he  is  counted  effeminate,  light,  unconftant,  pufillani- 
mous,  and  irrefolute ;  and  of  this  he  ought  to  be  as  careful,  as  of  a  Rock  in  the  Sea,  and 
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itrive  that  in  all  his  adions  there  may  appear  magnaniniity,courage,  gravity,  and  for- 
titude, defiring  that  in  the  private  affairs  of  hisSubjeds,  his  fenterice  and  determination 
maybe  irrevocable,  and  himlelt  to  Itand  lb  in  their  opinion,  tliac  none  may  think  it  pof; 
iible  either  to  delude  or  divert  him.  t  he  Prince  who  caufes  himfelf  to  be  efleem'd  in  that 
manner  fhall  be  highly  redoubted,  and  if  he  be  feared,  people  will  not  ealily  confpire 
againlt  him,  norre^idiiy  invade  him,  beeaulehe  is  known  to  be  an  excellent  Perfon  and 
formidable  to  his  Subjects  j  for  a  Prince  ought  to  be  terrible  in  two  places,  at-bome.to 
his  Subjedls,  and  abroad  to  his  Equals  y  from  whom  he  defends  himfelf  by  good  Arms 
and  good  Allies  j  for  if  his  power  be  good,  his  friends  will  not  be  wanting,  4nd  while 
his  artairs  are  hx'd  at  home,  there  will  be  no  danger  from  abroad,  unlefs  they  be  di- 
fturb'd  by  fome  former  confpiracy,  and  upon  any  Commotion  ab  extra,  if  he  be  com- 
posed at  home,  has  liv'd  as  1  prelci  ibe,  and  not  deferted  himfelf,  he  will  be  able  to  bear 
up  againfl  any  imprelTion  according  to  the  example  of  Nabis  the  Spartan.  When  things 
are  well  abroad,  his  affairs  at  home  will  be  lafe  enough,  un'.els  they  be  perplex'd  by 
fome  fecret  Confpiracy,  again(t  which  the  Prince  fufFiciently  provides,  if  he  keeps  him- 
felf from  being  haced  or  defpifed,  and  the  people  remain  latished  of  him,  which  is  a 
thing  very  necelfary,  as  i  have  largely  inculcated  before.  And  one  of  the  beft  Reme- 
dies a  Prince  can  ufe  againtt  confpiiacy,  is  to  keep  himfelf  from  being  hated  or-defpi- 
fed  by  the  multitude  ,•  for  no  body  plots,  but  expeds  by  the  death  of  the  Prince,  to  gra- 
tifie  the  people,  and  the  thought  ot  offending  them  will  deter  him  from  any  fuch  En- 
terprize,-  becaufe  in  conipiiacies  the  difficulties  are  infinite.  By  experience  we  find  that 
many  conjurations  have  been  on  foot,buE  few  have  fucceeded, becaufe  no  man  can  con- 
fpire alone   nor  choofe  a  Confederate  but  out  of  thofe  who  are  difcontented,  and  no 
fooner  fliall  you  impart  your  mind  to  a  Male-content,  but  you  give  him  opportunity 
to  reconcile  himfelf;  becaufe  there  is  nothing  he  propofes  to  himfelf,  but  he  may  ex- 
ped  from  the  difcovery.  So  that  the  gain  being  certain  on  that  lide,and  hazardous  and 
uncertain  on  the  other  ,•  h>;  muft  be  either  an  extraordinary  friend  to  you,  or  an  impla- 
cable Enemy  to  the  Prince  if  he  does  not  betray  you  :  In  fhort,  on  the  lide  of  the  Con- 
fpirators  there  is  nothing  but  fear,  and  jealoufie  and  apprehenfion  of  punifiiment,  but 
on  the  Prince's  fide  there  is  the  Majelty  of  the  Government,  the  Laws,  the  Afliltance 
of  his  Friends  and  State,  which  defend  him  fo  effedually,  that  if  the  affedions  of  the 
people  be  added  to  ihtm,  no  man  can  be  fo  rafh  and  precipitate  as  to  confpire ;  for  if 
before  the  execution  of  his  defign,  the  Confpirator  has  realon  to  be  afraid,  in  this  cafe 
he  has  much  more  afterwards,  having  offended  the  people  in  the  Execution,  and  left 
himfelf  no  refuge  to  fly  to.  Of  this  many  Examples  may  be  produced,  but  I  fhall  con^ 
tent  my  felf  with  one  which  happen'd  in  the  memory  of  our  Fathers.  Hanibal  Benti- 
vogli  (Grandfather  to  this  prefent  Hanib A)  was  Prince  of  Bolonia,  and  kill  d  by  the  Can- 
Kefcbi  who  conlpir'd  againlt  him,-  none  of  his  race  being  left  behind  but  Icbn,  who  was 
then  in  his  Cradle  :  The  Murther  was  no  fooner  committed,  but  the  people  took  Arms, 
and  flew  all  the  Cannejchiy  which  proceeded  only  from  thealfedion  that  the  Uoufe  of 
the  BcntivcgH  had  at  that  time  among  the  populacy  inBolonia,  which  was  then  fo  great, 
that  when  Hanibal  was  dead,  there  being  none  of  that  Family  remaining,  in  a  capa- 
city for  the  Government  of  the  State^  upon  information  that  at  Florence  there  was  a  Na- 
tural Son  of  the  faid  Rentivcglis  (who  till  that  time  had  palTed  only  for  the  Son  of  a 
Smith)  they  fentEmbalTadors  for  him,  and  having  conduded  him  honorably  to  that  Ci- 
ty, they  gave  him  the  Government,  which  he  executed  very  well,  till  the  faid  John 
came  of  Age.  I  conclude  therefore  a  Prince  need  not  be  much  apprehenfive  of  Confpi- 
racies,  whiift  the  people  are  his  friends  ,•  but  vt^hen  they  are  diffatisfiedj  and  have  taken 
prejudice  againlt  him  there  is  nothing,  nor  no  perfon  which  he  ought  not  to  fear.  And 
it  has  been  the  conftant  care  of  all  wife  Princes,  and  all  well-govern'd  States,  not  to 
reduce  the  Nobility  to  defpair,  nor  the  people  to  difcontent,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
material  things  a  Frince  isto  prevent.  Among  the  beltorder'd  Monarchies  of  our  times, 
France  is  one,  in  which  there  are  many  good  Laws  and  Conftitutions  tending  to  the  li- 
berty and  prefervation  of  the  King :  The  firil  of  'em  is  the  Parliament,  and  the  Autho- 
rity wherewith  it  is  vefted  ,•  for  he  who  was  the  founder  of  that  Monarchy,  being  fenti- 
ble  of  the  ambition  and  infolence  of  the  JSJcbles,  and  judging  it  convenient  to  have  them 
bridled  and  reltrain'd   and  knowing  on  the  other  fide  the  hatred  of  the  people  againft 
the  Nobility,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  fear  (being  willing  to  fecure  them  to  exempt 
the  King  from  the  difpleafure  of  the  Nobles,  if  he  (ided  with  the  Commo  ns,  or  ftom  rhe 
malice  of  the  Commons,  if  he  inclined  to  the  Nobles,  he  eredtd  a  thitd  judge,  which 
(without  any  reflexion  upon  the  King)fliould  keep  the  Nobility  under,  and  prorecitthe 
people;  nor  could  there  be  a  better  order,  wifer,  nor  ol  greater  lecui  it\  to  the  King  and 
the  Kingdom ;  from  whence  we  may  deduce  another  obfervation,  T/j/ir  Ptincesart  toUuve 
things  of  injiifiice  and  envy  to  the  Minifiry  and  Execution  of  others ,  but  alU  of  favour  and  gruce  are 
to  be  pvrform\lby  thirn' elves.  To  conclude^  a  Pfince  is  to  value  his  Grandees,  but  lo  j»s  no< 
to  make  the  people  hate  him.  Co»i  .  m- 
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Contemplating  che  lives  and  deatiis  of  feveral  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  it  is  po{Iible 
many  would  think  to  find  plenty  of  Examples  quite  contrary  to  my  opinion,  foraf- 
much  as  feme  of  chem  whole  Conduct  was  remaikable,  and  Magnanimity  obvions  to 
every  body,  were  turn'd  out  of  their  Authority,  or  murch&r'd  by  the  Confpiracy  of 
their  fubjeds.  To  give  a  punc^lual  anfwer,  1  fliould  inquire  into  the  qualities  and  con» 
verfations  of  the  faid  Emperors,  and  in  fo  doing  I  fiiould  find  the  reafon  of  their  ruine 
to  be  the  fame,  or  very  conlonant  to  what  1  have  oppofed.  And  in  part  I  will  repre^ 
fent  fuch  things  as  are  molt  notable,  to  the  confideration  of  him  that  reads  the  anions 
of  our  times,  and  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with  the  examples  of  all  the  Emperors  which 
lucceeded  in  the  Empire  from  Marcus  the  Philofopher,  to  Maximinus,  and  they  were, 
Marcus  his  Son  Commodus,  Fertinax,  Julian^  Stverus,  Antoninut,  his  Son  Caracallay  Ma~ 
trlnus,  Helirgah.ilus.  Alexander,  and  Maximwus.  ,   ,  . 

Is  is  firit  to  be  confider'd,  That  whereas  in  other  Governments  there  was  nothing  to 
contend  with,  but  the  ambition  of  the  Nobles,  and  the  infolence  of  the  people,  tht  Ro- 
Wi^w  Emperors  had  a  third  inconvenience,  to  fupport  againft  the  avarice  and  cruel;y  of 
the  Soldiers,  which  was  a  thing  of  fuch  difficult  pradice,  that  it  was  the  occafron  of 
the  deitriKaion  of  many  of  them,  it  being  very  uiiealie  to  pleafe  the  Subject  and  the 
Soldier  together,-  for  the  Subje6i:  loves  Peace,  and  choofes  therefore  a  Prince  that  is 
gentle  and  mild  ,*  whereas  the  Soldier  prefers  a  Martial  Piince,  and  one  that  is  haughty, 
and  rigid ,  and  rapacious,  which  good  qualities  they  are  delirous  he  fhould  exercife  up- 
on the  people,  that  their  pay  might  be  encreafed  and  their  covetoufnefs  and  cruelty 
fatiated  upon  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  Emperors,  who  neither  by  Art,  or  Nature 
are  endued  with  that  addrefs,  and  reputation  as  is  neceiiary  for  the  reftraining  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  do  always  mifcarry  •  and  of  them  the  greareit  part  ('efpecial- 
ly  if  but  lately  advanced  to  the  Empire)  underftanding  the  inconfiftency  of  their  two 
humours,  incline  to  fatisfie  the  Soldiers,  without  regarding  how  far  the  people  are 
difobliged.  Which  Council  is  no  more  than  is  neceiiary  ;  for  feeing  it  cannot  be  a- 
voided  but  Princes  mufl  fall  under  the  hatred  of  fomebody  ,  they  ought  diligently  to 
contend  that  it  be  not  of  the  multitude,-  If  that  be  not  to  be  obtain'd,  their  next  great 
care  is  to  be,  that  thev  incur  not  the  odium  of  fuch  as  are  moft  potent  among  them  : 
And  therefore  thofe  Emperors  who  were  new,  and  had  need  of  extraordinary  lupport, 
adher'd  more  readily  to  the  Soldiers  than  to  the  people, which  turn'd  to  their  detriment 
or  advantage,  as  the  Prince  knew  how  to  preferve  his  reputation  with  them :  from 
the  caufes  aforefaid,  it  happen'd  that  Marcus  AureliMs,  Pertinax,  and  Alexander  being 
Princes  of  more  than  ordinary  Modefly,  lovers  of  Juftice,  Enemies  of  cruelty,  cour- 
teous, and  bountiful,  came  all  of  them  (except  At  arc  Hs)  to  unfortunate  ends.  Marcus 
indeed  lived  and  died  in  great  honour,  becaufe  he  came  to  the  Empire  by  way  of  in- 
heritance and  fucceflion,  without  being  beholden  either  to  Soldiers  or  people,  and  be- 
ing afterwards  endu'd  with  many  good  qualities  which  reconmiended  him,  and  made 
him  venerable  among  them,  he  kept  'em  both  in  iuch  order  whilft  he  liv'd,  and  held 
'em  fo  flridily  to  their  bounds,  that  he  was  never  either  hated  or  defpifed.  But  Pertinax 
was  chofen  Emperor  againft  the  Will  of  the  Soldiers,  who  being  us'd  to  live  licenti- 
oufly  under  Ccrnmodus,  they  could  not  brook  that  regularity  to  which  Vertmax  endea* 
vour'd  to  bring  them  fo  that  having  contradted  the  Odium  of  the  Soldiers,  and  a  cer- 
tain difrefpedt  and  neglect  by  reafon  of  his  Age,  he  was  ruin'd  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign  ;  from  whence  it  is  obfervable,  that  hatred  is  obtained  two  ways,  by  good 
v/orks  and  bad  ,-  and  therefore  a  Prince  fas  I  faid  before)  being  willing  to  retain  his 
jurifdidion,  is  oftentimes  compell'd  to  be  bad.  For  if  the  chief  party,  {  whether  it  bQ 
people,  or  army,  or  Nobility)  which  you  think  moft  ufeful,  and  of  moft  confequence 
to  you  for  the  conlervation  of  your  dignity,  be  corrupt,  you  mufl  follow  their  hu- 
mour and  indulge  them    and  in  that  cafe  honefty  and  virtue  are  pernicious. 

But  let  us  come  to  Alexander  who  was  a  Prince  of  f  uch  great  equity  and  goodnefs,  it  is 
reckon'd  among  his  praifes, that  in  the  14  years  of  his  Empire.,  there  was  no  man  put  to 
death  without  a  fair  Tryal :  Neverthelefs  being  accounted  effeminate,  and  one  that  fuf- 
fer'd  himfelf  to  be  manag'd  by  his  Mother,  and  falling  by  that  means  into  difgrace,  the 
Army  confpir'd  and  kiil  d  him.  Examining  on  the  other  fide  the  Condud  of  Conimodus, 
Severusy  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Maxiwinus, you.  will  find  'em  cruel  and  rapacious,  and 
fuch  as  to  fatishe  the  Soldiers,  omitted  no  kind  of  injury  that  could  be  exercifed  againft 
the  people,  and  all  of  'em  but  Severus  were  unfortunate  in  their  ends :  For  Severus  was  a 
Prince  of  fo  great  courage  and  magnanimity,  that  preferving  the  friendfhip  of  the  Ar- 
my (tho'  the  people  were  opprefs'd)  he  made  his  whole  Reign  happy,  his  virtues  having 
reprefented  him  fo  admirable  both  to  the  Soldiers  and  people,  that  thefe  remain'd  in  a 
manner  ftupid,  and  aftonifh'd,and  the  other  obedient  and  contented.  And  becaufe  the  a- 
itionsof5«x'er«j  were  great  in  a  new  Prince,  Ifliall  fhew  in  brief  how  he  perfonated  the 
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Fox  and  the  Lyon,  whole  natures  and  properties  are  (as  1  (aid  before )  necellary  for  che  i- 
niitation  of  a  Prince.  Severus  therefore,  knowing  the  lazinefs  and  inactivicy  of  Julian 
the  Emperor,  perfuaded  the  Army  under  his  Command  in  Sduvonia  to  go  to  Rome  and 
revenge  the  death  o\  Pertinax  who  was  murther'd  by  the  Imperial  Guards     and  under 
that  colour,  without  the  iealt  pretence  to  the  Empire,  he  march'd  his  Army  towards 
Rome^  and  was  in  Italy  before  any  thing  of  his  motion  was  known  :  Being  arriv'd  ac 
Rome,  the  Senate  were  afraid  of  him,  kill'd  Julian,  and  eledled  Severus.  After  which  be- 
ginning, tliere  remained  two  difhculties  to  be  remov'd  before  he  could  be  Mafter  of 
the  whole  Empire  ;  theOne  was  in  >^y<<j,  where  JVigfr,  General  of       Afiati.k  kxmy ^ 
had  proclaimed  himfelf  Emperor ;  The  Other,  in  tne  Welt,  where  Albinus  the  Gene- 
ral afpired  to  the  fame;  And  thinking  it  hazardous  to  declare  againlt  both,  he  re- 
folved  to  oppofe  himfelf  againlt  ISiger,  and  cajole  and  wheedle  Albinus,  to  whom  he 
Writ  word.  That  being  chofen  Emperor  by  the  Senate,  he  was  willing  to  receive  him 
to  a  participation  of  that  dignity,  gave  him  the  Title  of  Cafar,  and  by  confent  of  the 
Senate  admitted  him  bis  Collegue  ^  which  Albinus  embrac'd  very  willingly,  and  thought 
him  in  earneft    but  when  Severus  had  overcome  hiiger,  put  him  to  death,  and  leded 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft,  being  return'd  to  Rome,  he  complain'd  in  the  Senate  againlt  Al- 
hinusy  as  a  perfon,  who  contrary  to  his  obligations  for  the  benefits  receiv'd  from  him 
had  endeavour'd  treacheroufly  to  murther  him,  told  them  that  he  was  obliged  to  march 
againft  him  to  punifn  his  ingratitude,  and  afterwards  following  him  into  France,  he 
executed  his  delign,  depriv'd  him  of  his  Command,  and  put  him  to  death.    He  ihen 
who  Itridtly  examines  the  Actions  of  this  Prince,  will  find  him  fierce  as  a  Lyon;  fub- 
tile  as  a  Fox,  feared  and  reverenced  by  every  body,  and  no  way  odious  to  his  Army  : 
Nor  will  it  feem  ftrange  that  he  (tho'  newly  advanc'd  to  the  Empire)  was  able  to 
defend  it,  feeing  his  great  reputation  protected  him  againft  the  hatred  which  his  peo- 
ple might  have  conceiv'd  againft  him  by  reafon  of  his  Rapine.    But  his  Sen  Ahtoni- 
fjus  was  an  excellent  perfon  likewife  endued  with  tranfcendent  parts,  which  itnder'd 
him  admirable  to  the  people,  and  grateful  to  the  Soldiers ;  for  he  was  Maaial  in  his 
Nature,  patient  of  labour  and  hardfhip,  and  a  great  defpifer  of  all  fenluality  and  loft- 
nefs,  which  recommended  him  highly  to  his  Armies.  Neverthelefs  his  fury  andcruei-y 
was  fo  immoderately  great  (having  upon  feveral  private  and  particular  occafions,  put 
a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Rotne,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Alexandria^  to  deathj  that 
he  fell  into  the  hatred  of  the  whole  world,  and  began  to  be  fear'd  by  his  Confidents  that 
were  about  him  fothat  he  was  kill'd  by  one  of  his  Captains  in  the  middle  of  his  Camp. 
From  whence  it  may  be  obferv'd.  That  tbefe  kind  of  AlTafnnations  which  follow  upon 
a  deliberate  and  obltinate  refolution,  cannot  be  prevented  by  a  Prince  j  for  he  who 
values  not  his  own  life,  can  commit  them  when  he  pleafes  j  but  they  are  to  be  feared 
the  lefs,  becaufe  they  happen  but  feldom,  he  is  only  to  have  a  care  of  doing  any  great 
injury  to  thofe  that  are  about  him,  of  which  error  Antoninus  was  too  guilty,  having  put 
the  Brother  of  the  (aid  Captain  to  an  ignominious  death,  threatned  the  Captain  daily, 
and  yet  continu'd  him  in  his  Guards,  which  was  a  rafli  and  pernicious  ad,  and  prov'd  fo 
in  the  end.    But  to  come  to  Commodus,  who  had  no  hard  task  to  preferve  his  Empire^ 
fucceeding  to  it  by  way  of  inheritance,  as  Son  to  Marcusy  for  that  to  fatisfie  the  peo- 
ple, and  oblige  the  Soldiers,  he  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  follow  the  footfteps  of  his 
Father.  But  being  of  a  brutifh  and  cruel  difpofition,  to  exercife  his  rapacity  upon  the 
people,  he  indulged  his  Army,  and  allowed  them  in  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs.  Be- 
ifides,  proftituting  his  Dignity,  by  defcending  many  times  upon  theXheater  to  fight  with 
the  Gladiators,  and  committing  many  other  a£ts  which  were  vile,  and  unworthy  the 
Majefty  of  an  Emperor,  he  became  contemptible  to  the  Soldiers,  and  growing  odious 
to  one  party,  and  defpicable  to  the  other,  they  confpired  and  murthered  him.  Maxi- 
ntinus  was  likewife  a  martial  Prince,  and  addidted  to  the  Wars,  and  the  Army  being 
weary  of  the  Effeminacy  of  Alexander  (whom  I  have  mention'd  before)  having  flain 
him,  they  made  Maximinus  Emperor ;  but  he  poffcfs'd  it  not  long;  for  two  things  con- 
tributed to  make  him  odious,  and  defpifed.  One  was  the  meannefs  of  his  extradion, 
having  kept  fheep  formerly  in  Thrace,  which  was  known  to  ail  the  world,  and  made  him 
univerfally  contemptible.  The  other  was,  that  at  his  firit  coming  to  the  iimpire,  by  not 
repairing  immediately  to  Rome,  and  putting  himfelf  into  poffeflion  of  his  Imperial  feat, 
he  had  contraded  the  imputation  of  being  cruel,  having  exercis'd  more  than  ordinary 
fcverity  by  hisPrefeds  in  Romey  and  his  Lieutenants  in  all  the  relt  of  the  Empire;  fo 
that  the  whole  world  being  provoked,  by  the  vilenels  of  his  birth,  and  deteftation  of 
his  cruelty,  in  apprehenfion  of  his  {yxxy ,  Africa,  the  Senate  and  all  the  people  both  in  Ita- 
ly and  Rome,  confpired  againlt  him,  and  his  own  Army  joyning  themfelves  with  them, 
in  their  Leaguer  before  A^uiUia  finding  it  diflicult  to  be  taken,  weary  of  his  cruelties^ 
and  encourag'd  by  the  multitude  of  his  Enemies,  ihey  fet  upon  him,  and  flew  him. 
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I  will  noc  trouble  my  felf  with  Heliogabalu$,  Macrinus,  nor  Julian^  who  being  ail  ef- 
feminate and  contempcible,  were  quickly  extinguifh'd.  But  1  fliall  conclude  this  dif- 
courfe,  and  fay  that  the  Princes  of  our  times  are  not  oblig'd  to  fatisfie  the  Soldiers  in 
their  refpedive  Goveiiirnents  by  fuch  extraordinary  ways  ^  for  tho'  they  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  negleded,  yet  the  remedy  and  refolution  is  eafie,  becaufe  none  of  thefe 
Princes  have-entire  Armies,  brought  up,  and  inveterated  in  their  feveral  Governments 
and  Provinces,  as  the  Armies  under  the  Roman  Empire  were.  If  therefore  at  that  time 
it  was  necelTary  to  latiifie  the  Soldiers  rather  than  the  people,  it  was  becaufe  the  Sol- 
diers were  more  potent.  At  prefent  it  is  more  the  interelt  of  all  Princes  (  except  the 
great  Turk  and  the  Sol-Ian)  to  comply  with  the  people,  becaufe  they  are  more  conlidera- 
ble  than  the  Soldiers.  I  except  the  Turk,  becaufe  he  has  in  his  Guards  12000  Foot,  and 
I  jooo  Horfe  coniiantly  about  him,  upon  whom  the  Itrength  and  fectirity  of  his  Em- 
pire depends,  and  it  is  necelFary  (poitponing  all  other  refpe<it  to  the  people)  they  be 
continu'd  his  friends.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  SoUan,  who  being  wholly  in  the 
power  of  the  Soldiers,  it  is  convenient  that  he  alfo  wave  the  people,  and  infinuate  with 
the  Army.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  Government  of  the  SoUans  is  different 
from  all  other  Monarchies,  for  it  is  not  unlike  the  Papacy  in  Chriltendom,  which  caii 
neither  be  call'd  a  new,  or  an  hereditary  Principality ;  becaufe  the  Children  of  the  de- 
ceafed  Prince,  are  neither  Heirs  to  his  Eftate,  nor  Lords  of  his  Empire,  but  he  who  is 
chofen  to  fucceed,  by  thofe  who  have  the  faculty  of  Eledion ;  which  Cultom  being  of 
old,  the  Government  cannot  be  call'd  new,  and  by  confequence  is  not  fubjed^  to  any 
of  the  difficulties  wherewith  a  new  one  is  infetted  ;  becaule  though  the  perfon  of  the 
Prince  be  new,  and  perhaps  the  Title  ,•  yet  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  State  are  old,  and 
difpofed  to  receive  him  as  if  he  were  hereditary  Lord.  But  to  return  to  our  bulinefs,  | 
fay.  That  whoever  confiders  the  aforefaid  difcourfe,  fhall  find  either  hatred  or  con- 
tempt the  perpetual  caufe  of  the  ruine  of  thofe  En  perors  and  be  able  to  yudge  how  it 
came  about  that  part  of  them  taking  one  way  in  their  adminiltrations,  and  part  of 'em 
another,  in  both  parties  fome  were  happy,  and  fome  unhappy  at  laft.  Vertinax  and  A- 
lexander  being  but  Upftart-Princcs,  it  was  not  only  vain,  but  dangerous  for  'em  to  imi- 
tate Marcus,  who  was  Emperor  by  right  of  Succeflion.  Again,  it  was  no  lefs  pernicious 
for  Caracalla,  CowmoJas,  and  Maximinus  to  make  Scveraj  their  pattern,  not  having  forc^ 
nor  vertue  enough  to  follow  his  footfteps.  So  then  if  a  new  Prince  cannot  imitate  the 
a<5tions  of  Marcus  i  (and  to  regulate  by  the  example  of  Severui,  is  unnecefTary)  he  is  only 
to  take  that  part  from  Severus  that  is  neceflary  to  the  foundation  of  his  State,  and  from 
Marcus,  what  is  convenient  to  keep  and  defend  it  gloriouflyj  when  'tis  once  efiablifhea 
and  firm. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Whether  Citddels,  and  other  things  which  Princes  many  tinres  do,  he 
profitable,  or  dangerous  ^ 

SOME  Princes  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their  Dominion,  have  difarm'd  their  Sub- 
jeds ;  others  have  cantonized  their  Countries  others  have  fomented  factions  and 
animofity  among  'em  ;  fome  have  applyed  themfelves  to  flatter  and  infinuate  with  thofe 
who  were  fufpicious  in  the  beginning  of  their  Government :  Some  have  built  Caftles, 
others  have  demolifti'd  them  ,*  and  tho'  in  all  thefe  cafes,  no  certain  or  determin'd  rule 
can  be  prefcribed,  unlefs  we  come  to  a  particular  confideration  of  the  State  where  it  is 
to  be  ufed yet  1  fhall  fpeak  of  them  all,  as  the  matter  it  felf  will  endure.  A  wife  Prince 
therefore  was  never  known  to  difarm  his  Subjeds  ^  rather  finding  them  unfurnifhed, 
he  put  Arms  into  their  hands  for  by  arming  them,  and  inuring  them  to  warlike  Ex- 
ercife,  thofe  Arms  are  furely  your  own they  who  were  fufpicious  to  you,  become 
faithful  they  who  are  faithful,  are  conftrm'd^  and  all  your  Subjeds  become  of  your 
party ;  and  becaufe  the  whole  multitude  which  fubmits  to  your  Governrnent  is  not 
capable  of  being  armed,  if  you  be  beneficial  and  obliging  to  thofe  you  do  arm,  you 
may  make  the  bolder  with  the  reft  for  the  difference  of  your  behaviour  to  the  Sol- 
dier, binds  him  more  firmlv  to  your  Service  and  the  reft  will  excufe  you,  as  judging 
them  moft  worthy  of  reward,  who  are  moft  liable  to  danger.  But  when  you  difarm, 
you  difguft  them,  and  imply  a  diffidence  in  them,  either  for  cowardize,  or  Treachery, 
and  the  one  or  the  other  is  fufficient  to  give  them  an  impreflion  of  hatred  againft  you. 
And  becaufe  you  cannot  fubfift  without  Soldiers,  you  will  be  forced  to  entertain  Mer- 
cenaries, whom  I  have  formerly  defcribed,  and  if  it  were  poflible  for  the  faid  Mer- 
cenaries to  be  good,  they  could  not  be  able  10  defend  you  againft  powerful  Adver- 
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faries,  and  Subjeds  dilobiiged.    Wherefore  (  as  1  have  (aid  )  a  new  Prince  in  his  new 
Governmenc,  puts  his  Subjccfts  always  into  Arms,  as  appears  by  Teveral  Examples  in 
Hiltory.     But  when  a  Prince  conquers  a  new  State,  and  annexes  it  (  as  a  Member  ) 
to  his  old,  then  it  is  necellary  your  Subjeds  be  difarnied,  all  but  fuch  as  appeared 
for  you  in  the  Conquelt,  and  they  are  to  be  molliried  by  degrees^  and  brot^ght  into 
fuch  a  condition  ot  lazinefs  and  effeminacy,  that  in  time  your  whole  ftrcngch  tnay 
devolve  upon  your  own  Natural  Militia,  which  were  trained  up  in  your  ancient  Do- 
minion, and  are  to  be  always  about  you.  Our  Anceflors  {  and  they  were  efteemed  wife 
men  )  were  wont  to  fay,  That  it  was  necellary  to  keep  Vijtoia  by  facftions,  and  flfa  by 
forcrefTes,  and  accordinglv  in  feveral  Towns  under  their  Subjedlion,  they  created,  and 
fomented  fadions  and  animofities,  to  keep  them  with  more  eafe.     This,  at  a  time 
when  hiil)  was  unfeded,  and  in  a  certain  kind  of  fufpence,  might  be  well  enough  done 
but  I  do  not  take  it  at  this  time  for  any  precept  for  us,  being  clearly  in  opinion  that 
the  making  of  fadions,  never  does  good,  but  that  where  the  Enemy  approaches,  and 
the  City  is  divided,  it  mult  necefTarily,  and  that  fuddenly  be  loit,  becaufe  the  weaker 
party  will  always  fall  off  to  the  Enemy,  and  the  other  cannot  be  able  to  defend  it. 
The  Vemuans,  (as  I  guefs)  upon  the  fame  grounds  nouriflied  the  fa<!^ions  of  the  Gmlfi 
and  the  Gh'ih'illns  in  the  Cities  under  their  jurifdidion  ;  and  though  they  kept  them 
from  blood ,  yet  they  encouraged  their  difTentions,  to  the  end  that  the  Citizens  beinp- 
employed  among  themfelves,  fhould  have  no  time  to  confpire  againft  them  wliic'h 
as  appeared  afterwards,  did  not  anfwer  expedation    for  being  defeated  at  Valia^  one 
of  the  faid  factions  took  Arms,  and  turned  the  Venetians  out  of  their  State.    Such  me- 
thods therefore  as  thefe,  do  argue  weaknefs  in  the  Prince    for  no  Government  of  any 
ftrength  or  conhftence  will  fuffer  fuch  divilions,  becaufe  they  are  ufeful  only  in  time 
of  Peace,  when  perhaps  they  may  contribute  to  the  more  ea(ie  management  of  their 
Subjeds,  but  when  War  comes,  the  fallacy  of  thofe  Counfels  are  quickly  difcovered. 
Without  doubt,  Princes  grow  great  when  they  overcome  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments which  are  given  them  ;  and  therefore  Fortune,  efpeciaily  when  fhe  has  a  mind 
to  exalt  a  new  Prince  (  who  has  greater  need  of  reputation  than  a  Prince  that  is  old  and 
Hereditary)  raifes  him  up  Enemies,  and  encourages  enterprizes  againfl  him,  that  he 
may  have  opportunity  to  conquer  them,  and  advance  himlelf  by  fuch  fteps  as  his  Ene- 
mies had  prepared.  For  which  reafon  many  have  thought  that  a  wife  Prince  when 
opportunity  offers,  ought  (  but  with  great  cunning  and  addrefs  )  to  maintain  fome 
enmity  againft  himfelf,  that  when  time  ferves  to  deftroy  them,  his  own  greatnefs 
may  be  encreas'd. 

Princes,-  and  particularly  thofe  who  are  not  of  long  {landing,  have  found  more  fi- 
delity and  afliflance  from  thofe  whom  they  fufpetiled  at  the  beginning  of  their  Reign, 
than  from  them  who  at  firfi  were  their  greateft  confidents.  Vandolfus  Petrucci  Prince  of 
Sienna  govern'd  his  State  rather  by  thole  who  were  fufpeded,  than  others.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  treated  of  largely,  becaufe  it  varies  according  to  the  fubjeds;  I  lliall  onh-- 
fay  this.  That  thofe  Men  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Government,  oppofed  him  (  if 
they  be  of  fuch  quality  as  to  want  the  fupport  of  other  people  j  are  eafily  wrought 
over  to  the  Prince,  and  more  ftridly  engaged  to  be  faithful ;  becaufe  they  knew  that 
it  muft  be  their  good  carriage  for  the  future  that  muft  cancel  the  prejudice  that  is  a- 
gainft  them  ;  and  fb  the  Prince  comes  to  receive  more  benefit  by  them,  than  by  thofe 
who  lerving  him  more  fecurely,  do  moft  commonly  negledl  his  affairs. 

And  feeing  the  matter  requires,  I  will  not  omit  to  remind  a  Prince,  who  is  but 
newly  advanc'd  fand  that  by  fome  inward  favour  and  correfpondence  in  the  Country) 
that  he  confiders  well  what  it  was  that  difpofed  thofe  parties  to  befriend  him  ,•  if  it  be 
not  affedion  to  him,  but  Pique,  and  Animofity  to  the  old  Government,  it  will  coit 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  to  keep  them  his  friends,  becaufe  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
fatisfie  them  :  and  upon  ferious  difquifition.  Ancient  and  Modern  Examples  will-give 
us  the  reafon,  and  we  fliall  find  it  more  eafie  to  gain  fuch  peribns  as  were  fatisfied 
with  the  former  Government,  and  by  confequence  his  Enemies,  than  thofe  who  be- 
ing difobliged,  fided  with  him,  and  afTifted  to  fubvert  it. 

It  has  been  a  Cuftom  among  Princes,  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their  Territories  to 
build  Citadels  and  Fortrefles  to  bridle  and  reltrain  fuch  as  would  enterprize  againfl  'em, 
and  to  ferve  as  a  refuge  in  times  of  Rebellion  ;  and  1  approve  the  way  becaufe  anciently 
pradis'd,  yet  no  longer  ago  than  in  our  days,  Mr.  Nicolo  Vitelli  was  knOwn  to  difman- 
tle  two  Forts  in  the  City  of  Caficllo,  to  fecure  his  Government  ,•  Gu'Maldo  Duke  of  Urb'in 
returning  to  his  State  from  whence  Cafar  Borgia  had  driven  him,  demolifhed  all  ths 
Itrong  places  in  thatProvince,and  thereby  thought  it  more  unlikely  again  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Enemy.  The  lientivcgU  being  return'd  to  Bologna,  ufed  tlie  fame  courfe :  So 
that  Fortreffes  are  ufeful^  or  not  ulelul,according  to  the  difference  of  cime^and  if  in  one 
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place  they  do  good,  they  do  as  much  miichief  in  anocner  :  And  the  cale  may  be  argued 
thus.  That  Prince  wno  is  more  afraid  of  his  Subjeds  than  Neighbours,  is  to  fuffer  them 
to  ftand  :  The  Family  of  the  Sforzas,  has  and  will  lufFer  more  miichief  by  the  Caftle 
oi  Milan  (  whijh  was  buik  by  Franctfco  Sforza  )  than  by  all  its  other  troubles  whatever  • 
fo  that  tne  beit  fortification  of  all,  is  not  to  be  hated  by  the  people,  for  your  Forrreffes 
will  not  protect  you.  it  ibs  people  have  you  in  detertation,  becaufe  they  fhall  no  loon- 
er  take  Arms,  but  Strangers  wnl  fall  in,  and  fuitain  them.  In  our  times,  there  is  not 
one  initance  to  be  produced,  of  advantage,  which  that  courfe  has  brought  to  any 
Prince,  bur  to  the  \.  ounrefsof  Furly,  when  upon  the  Death  of  Hurovitno  her  Husband, 
by  means  of  thoie  Cafues  fne  was  able  to  withftand  the  popular  fury,  and  exped  till 
fupplies  came  to  her  from  Milattj  and  refetled  her  in  the  Government  ,•  and  as  times 
then  ttood,  the  penple  were  not  in  a  Condition  to  be  relieved  by  any  Itranger.  But 
afterwards  they  itood  her  in  no  ftead  when  Cafar  Borgia  invaded  her,  and  the  people 
being  encenfed,  joyned  with  her  Enemy.  Wheiefore  it  had  been  better  for  her  both 
then,  and  at  firit  to  have  poffiffed  the  afFedions  of  the  people,  than  all  the  Caftles  in 
the  Country.  Thefe  things  being  confidered,  1  approve  both  of  him  that  builds  thofe 
Fortrefles,  and  of  him  that  negleds  them,  but  mult  needs  condemn  him  who  relies  fo 
much  upon  them,  as  to  defpife  the  difpleafure  of  the  people. 

CHAP.  xxr. 

Hovp  a  Prince  is  to  demean  himftlf  to  gain  reputation. 

Nothing  recommends  a  Prince  fo  highly  to  the  world  as  great  Enterprizes,  and 
noble  bxprelTions  of  his  own  Valor  and  ConduA.  We  have  in  our  days  Ferdinand 
King  of  Arngon,  the  prefent  King  of  Sfain,  who  may  (  and  not  improperly  )  be  called 
a  new  prince,  being  of  a  fmall  and  weak  King,  become  for  fame,  and  renown  the 
greateft  Monarch  in  t.,hrifl:endom  and  if  his  Exploits  be  confidered,  you  will  hnd 
them  all  brave,  but  fome  of  them  extraordinary,  ^n  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  he  in- 
vaded the  Kingdom  oi  Granada,  and  that  Enterprize  was  the  foundation  of  hi^  Grandeur. 
He  began  it  leilurely.  and  without  fulpicion  of  impediment,  holding  the  Barons  of 
C<//i/e  emp'oy'd  in  that  fcrvice,  and  fo  intent  upon  that  War,  that  they  dreamt  not  of 
any  Innovation,  whilft  in  the  mean  time  before  they  were  aware,  he  got  reputation, 
and  Authority  over  them.  He  found  out  a  way  of  maintaining  his  Army  at  the  expence 
of  the  Church,  and  the  people,  and  by  the  length  of  that  War,  to  eftablifh  fuch  Order 
and  DifcipHne  among  his  Soldiers,  that  afterwards  they  gained  him  many  honour,<ble 
Vii^ories.  B  fide  this,  to  adapt  him  for  greater  Enterprizes,  (  always  making  Religioa 
his  pretence  J  by  a  kind  of  devote  cruelty,  he  deltroyed  and  exterminated  the  jews  call'd 
Marrani,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  ftrange,  or  deplorable.  Under  the  fame 
Cloak  of  Religion,  he  invaded  ^ff  ica,  mads  his  Expedition  into /^/y,  a^^^ulted  France 
and  began  many  great  things  which  always  kept  the  minds  of  his  Subjeds  in  admiration 
and  fufpence,  expeding  what  the  event  of  his  Machinations  would  be.  And  thefe 
his  Enterprizes  had  lo  ludden  a  fpring  and  refult  one  from  the  other,  that  they  gave  no 
leifure  to  any  man  to  be  at  quiet,  or  to  continue  any  thing  againft  him.  It  is  likewife 
of  great  advantage  to  a  Prince  to  give  fome  rare  Example  of  his  own  adminiftration 
at  home  (fuch  is  reported  of  /[^Ujfer  Bernardo  da  Milano)  when  there  is  occafion  for  fome 
body  to  perfoim  any  thing  Excraordinary  in  the  Civil  Government,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  and  to  find  out  fuch  a  way  either  to  reward  or  punifh  him,  as  tnay  make 
him  much  talk'd  of  in  the  world.  Above  all,  a  Prince  is  to  have  a  care  in  ail  his  a- 
<5tions  to  behave  himlelf  fo  as  may  give  him  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  as  well 
as  great.  A  Prince  is  likewife  much  eiteemed  when  he  Ihews  himfelf  a  fincere  friend, 
or  a  generous  Enemy,  That  is  when  without  any  hefitation  he  declares  himfelf  in  fa- 
vour of  one  againff  another,  which  as  it  is  more  frank  and  Princely,  fo  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  to  Itand  neuter  for  if  two  of  your  potent  JMeighbours  be  at  Wars,  they 
are  either  of  fuch  condition  that  \ou  are  to  be  afraid  of  the  Vidl:or  or  not :  In  either 
of  which  cafes  it  will  be  always  more  for  your  beneht  to  difcover  your  felf  freely,  and 
make  a  fair  War  :  For  in  the  firtt  caufe,  if  you  do  not  declare,  you  fhali  be  a  prey  to 
him  who  overcomes,  and  it  will  be  a  pleafure,  and  fatisfadion  to  him  that  is  conquer'd 
to  fee  vou  his  Fellow  fufferer,  nor  will  any  body  either  defend,  or  receive  you,  and  the 
reafon  is  becaufe  the  Conqueror  will  never  underfliand  'em  to  be  his  Friends, who  would 
not  affitt  him  in  his  dirtrefs ;  and  he  that  is  worfted  will  not  receive  you,  becaufe  you 
negleded  to  run  his  fortune  with  your  Arms  in  your  hands.  Antiochui,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Etdians,  palfed  into  Greeeej  to  repel  the  Romans :  Antiochus  fent  EmbalTa- 
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dors  to  the  Ackaians  fwho  were  in  amity  with  the  Romans)  to  perfuade  them  to  a  Neu- 
trality, and  the  Romans  fent  to  them  to  affociatc  with  them.  The  bu(ine/s  coming  to 
be  debated  in  the  Council  of  the  Jchaians,  and  Antiochus  his  Embaffador  prelnng  rhem 
to  be  Neuters  ,•  The  Roman  Embaffador  replyed,  As  to  -yvhai  hi  has  remonfirated.  That  it 
is  mofi  ufeful  and  moft  confifient  Tvith  the  interefi  of  your  State,  not  to  engage  ycur  fehei  in  our 
War^  there  is  nothing  more  contrary  and  pernicious  ;  for  if  you  do  not  concern  your  (elves,  you. 
"ivill  affuredl)  become  a  prey  to  the  ConfAeror  ivithout  any  thanks  or  reputation  ;  and  it  'will  Ju^ayt 
he,  that  he  who  has  leaft  kindnefs  for  you,  "will  tempt  you  to  he  Neuters,  hut  they  that  ave  your 
friends  will  invite  you  to  take  up  Arms.  And  thofe  Princes  who  are  ill  advifed  to  avoid 
fome  prefent  danger  follow  the  Neutral  way,  are  molt  commonly  ruin'd  :  But  when 
a  Prince  difcovers  himfelf  couragioufly,  in  favour  of  one  party,  if  he  with  whom  you 
joyn  overcome,  though  he  be  very  powerful,  and  you  feem  to  remain  at  his  difcre- 
tion,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  you,  and  muft  needs  have  a  refpecft  for  you,  and  Men  are 
not  fo  wicked,  with  fuch  fignal  and  exemplary  ingratitude  to  opprels  you. '  Beftdes 
Victories  are  never  fo  clear  and  compleat,  as  to  leave  the  Conqueror  without  all 
fparks  of  reflexion,  and  efpecially  upon  what  is  juft.  But  if  your  Confederate  comes 
by  the  worit,  you  are  received  by  him,  and  aflHted  whilft  he  is  able,  and  becomeft  a 
Companion  of  his  fortune,  which  may  poffibly  reftore  thee.  Jn  the  fecond  place  if 
they  who  contend  be  of  fuch  condition,  that  they  have  no  occafion  to  fear,  let  which 
will  overcome  ;  you  are  in  prudence  to  declare  your  felf  the  fooner,  bccaufe  by  affiffc- 
ing  the  one,  you  contribute  to  the  ruine  of  the  other,  (  whom,  if  your  Confederate 
had  been  wife,  he  ought  rather  to  have  preferved)  fo  that  he  overcoming,  remains 
wholly  at  your  difcretion,  and  by  your  affiltanee,  he  mult  of  necefiity  overcome.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  noted  ( if  he  can  avoid  it )  a  Prince  is  never  to  league  himfelf  with  an- 
other more  powerful  than  himfelf,  in  an  ofFenfive  War :  becaufe  in  that  cafe  if  heo- 
vercomes,  you  remain  at  his  mercy,  and  Princes  ought  to  be  as  cautious  as  poflible  of 
falling  under  the  difcretion  of  other  people.  The  Venetians  (  when  there  was  no  neceffi- 
ty  for  it ;  alTociated  with  France  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  that  affociation  was  the 
caufe  of  their  ruin :  But  where  it  is  not  to  be  avoided  (  as  hapned  to  the  Florentines  when 
the  P  ope  and  the  Spaniard  fent  their  Armies  againft  Lombardy  )  there  a  Prince  is  to  ad- 
here for  the  reafons  aforefaid.  Nor  is  any  Prince  or  Government  to  imagine  that  in 
thofe  cafes  any  certain  counfel  can  be  taken,  becaufe  the  affaiis  of  this  world  are  fo  or- 
dered, that  in  avoiding  one  mifchief,  we  fall  commonly  into  another.  But  a  Man's 
wifdom  is  moft  confpicuous  where  he  is  able  to  diftinguifli  of  dangers,  and  make  choice 
of  the  leaft.  Moreover  a  Prince  to  fhow  himfelf  a  Firtuofo,  and  Honourer  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  any  Art  whatfoever.  He  is  likewife  to  encourage  and  aflure  his  Sub'* 
jedls  that  they  may  live  quietly  in  peace  and  exercife  themfelves  in  their  feveral  Voca- 
tions whether  Merchandize,  Agriculture,  or  any  other  employment  whatever,  to  the 
end  that  one  may  not  forbear  improving  or  imbellilhing  his  Eftate  for  fear  it  fhould  be 
taken  from  him,  nor  another  advancing  his  Trade  in  apprehenfion  of  taxes,*  but  the 
Prince  is  rather  to  excite  them  by  propofiaons  of  reward,  and  immunities  to  all  fuch 
as  (hall  any  way  amplifie  his  Territory,  or  powers.  He  is  obliged  likewife,  at  conve- 
nient times  in  the  year  to  entertain  the  people  by  Fcaftings  and  Plays,  and  Spedacles 
of  Recreation  and  becaufe  all  Cities  are  divided  into  Companies  or  Wards,  he  ought 
to  have  refped  to  thofe  Societies,  be  merry  with  them  fonietimes,  and  give  them  fome 
inftance  of  his  humanity  and  magnificence,  but  always  retaining  the  Majefty  of  his 
degree,  which  is  never  to  be  debafed  in  any  cafe  whatever* 


CHAP.  xxir. 

Of  the  Secretaries  cf  Princes. 

THE  Eleftion  of  his  Minifters,  is  of  no  fmall  importance  to  a  Prince  for  the  firft 
judgment  that  is  made  of  him,  or  his  parts,  is  from  the  perfons  he  has  about  him  ; 
when  they  are  wile  and  faithful,  be  fure  the  Prince  is  difcreet  himfelf,  who  as  he  knew^ 
how  to  choofe  them  able  at  hrft,  fo  he  has  known  how  to  oblige  them  to  be  faithful; 
but  when  his  Minifters  are  otherwife,  it  refleds  flirewdly  upon  the  Prince  for  com- 
monly the  firft  error  he  commits,  is  in  the  Eledion  of  his  Servants.  No  Man  knew  An- 
Ionia  da  Venafro  to  be  Secretary  to  Tandolfo  Petrucci  Prince  oi  Sienna  but  he  could  judge 
Tandolfo  to  be  a  prudent  Man  for  choofmg  fuch  a  one  to  his  Minifter.  In  the  CRpaci- 
ties  and  parts  of  Men,  there  are  three  forts  of  degrees  ,•  one  Man  underftandsof  him- 
felf j  another  underftands  what  is  explained  ,•  and  a  third  underftands  neither  of  him-. 
Celf,  nor  by  any  Explanation;  The  hdl  is  excellent,  the  fecond  commendable,  the 
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third  altogether  unprolicable.  If  therefore  Fandolfus  was  not  in  the  firlt  rank  he  might 
be  concluded  in  the  fecond  ;  for  whenever  a  Prince  has  the  judgment  to  know  the 
good,  and  the  bad  of  what  is  fpoken  or  done,  though  his  own  invention  be  not  excel- 
lent,  he  can  diftinguifli  a  good  fervant  from  a  bad,  and  exalt  the  one,  and  corred:  the  o- 
ther,  and  the  Minilter  defpairing  of  deluding  him,  remains  good  in  fpight  of  his  teeth. 
But  the  bulinefs  is  how  a  Prince  mav  underftand  his  Minifter,  and  the  rule  for  that  is 
infallible.  When  you  obferve  your  Officer  more  careful  of  himl'elf,  than  of  you,  and 
all  his  actions  and  defigns  pointing  at  his  own  intereft  and  advantage,  that  Man  will 
never  be  a  good  Minilter,  no"  ought  you  ever  to  repofe  any  confidence  in  him  ,*  for 
he  who  has  the  affairs  of  his  Prince  in  his  hand,  ought  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  him- 
felf,  and  regard  nothiii-  'nu  what  is  for  the  profit  of  his  Mafter.  And  on  the  other 
fide,  to  keep  him  faithful,  tao  Fiince  is  as  much  concerned  to  do  for  him,  by  honour- 
ing him,  enriching  him,  giving  him  good  Offices  and  Preferments,  that  the  wealth 
and  honour  conferred  by  his  (vialter,  may  keep  him  from  looking  out  for  himfelf,  and 
the  plenty  and  goodnefs  of  his  Offices,  make  him  afraid  of  a  change,  knowing  that 
withont  his  Princes  favour  he  can  never  fubfift.  When  therefore  the  Prince,  and  the 
Miniflerare  qualified  in  this  manner,  they  may  depend  one  upon  the  other  ;  But  when 
'tis  ocherwifs  with  them,  the  end  muft  be  bad  j  and  one  of  them  will  be  undone. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

Horv  flatterers  are  to  be  avoided. 

I Will  not  pafs  by  a  thing  of  great  confequence,  being  an  error  againft  which  Princes 
do  hardly  defend  themfelves,  unlefs  they  be  very  wife,  and  their  judgment  very 
good.  And  that  is  about  Flatterers,  of  which  kind  of  Cattle  all  Hiftories  are  full  for 
Men  are  generally  fo  fond  of  their  own  adions,  and  fo  eafily  miftaken  in  them,  that  ic 
is  not  without  difficulty  they  defend  themfelves  againft  thofe  fort  of  people,  and  he 
that  goes  about  to  defend  himfelf,  runs  a  great  hazard  of  being  defpifed:  For  there  is 
no  other  remedy  againft  Flatterers,  than  to  let  every  body  underftand  you  are  not  dif- 
obliged  by  telling  the  truth  ,•  yet  if  you  fuffer  every  body  to  tell  it,  you  injure  your 
felf.  and  lelfen  your  reverence.  Wherefore  a  wife  Prince  ought  to  go  a  third  way,  and 
feled  out  of  his  State  certain  difcreet  men,  to  whom  only  he  is  to  commit  that  liberty 
of  fpeaking  truth, and  that  of  fuch  things  as  he  demands,and  nothing  elfe  ^  but  then  he 
is  to  enquire  of  every  thing,  hear  their  opinions,  and  refolve  afterwards,  as  he  plea- 
fes,  and  behave  himfelf  towards  them  in  fuch  fort,  that  every  one  may  find  with  how 
much  the  more  freedom  he  fpeaks,  with  fo  much  the  more  kindnefs  he  is  accepted  ; 
That  befides  them,  he  will  hearken  to  no  body  ,•  That  he  confiders  well  before  he  re- 
folves ;  and  that  his  refolucions  once  taken,  are  never  to  be  alter'd  :  He  that  does  o- 
therwife,  ihall  either  precipitate  his  alfairs  by  means  of  his  Flatterers ;  or  by  variety 
of  advices,  often  change  his  defigns,  which  will  lelTen  his  efteem,  and  render  him 
contemptible.    To  this  purpofe  I  fhall  inftance  in  one  Modern  Example. 

Father  Lucasy  a  Servant  to  Maximilian  the  prefent  Emperor,  giving  a  Charader  of 
His  Majefty,  declared  him  a  perfon  that  never  confulted  any  body^  and  yet  never  a- 
ded  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  inclination  ,•  and  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  he 
proceeded  contrary  to  the  preicriptions  aforefaid,  for  the  Emperor  is  a  clofe  Man,  com- 
municates his  fecrets  with  no  body,  nor  takes  any  man's  advice  but  when  his  deter- 
minations are  to  be  executed,  and  begin  to  be  known  in  the  world,  thofe  who  are  a- 
bout  him  begin  to  difcour<Jge  and  diffuade  him,  and  he  being  good-natur'd  does  pre- 
fently  defift  :  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  his  refolutions  of  one  day,  are  diifolved  in 
the  next,  no  man  knows  what  he  defires  or  defigns  nor  no  man  can  depend  upon  his 
refolutions.  A  Prince  therefore  is  always  to  confult  j  but  at  his  own,  not  other  peoples 
pleafure,  and  rather  to  deter  people  from  giving  their  advice  undemanded  ,•  but  he 
ought  not  to  be  fparing  in  his  demands,  nor  when  he  has  demanded,  impatient  of  hear- 
ing the  truth  but  if  he  underftand*  that  any  fupprelTed  it,  and  forbore  to  fpeak  our, 
for  fear  of  difpleafing,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  to  fhew  his  difpleafure.  And  be- 
caufe there  are  thofe  who  believe  that  a  Prince  which  creates  anopinion  of  his  prudence 
in  the  people,  does  it  not  by  any  excellence  in  his  own  Nature,  but  by  the  Counfels  of 
thofe  who  are  about  him  ;  without  doubt  they  are  deceived  ;  for  this  is  a  general  and 
infallible  rule.  That  that  Prince  who  has  no  JVifdom  of  his  own,  can  never  be  well  advifed ;  un- 
lefs by  accident  he  commies  all  to  the  Government  and  Adminiftration  of  fome  honeft 
and  difcreet  man  :  In  this  cafe  'cis  poflTible  things  may  be  well  ordered  for  a  while, 
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but  they  can  never  continue;  lor  his  Miniiier  or  Vicegerent  in  a  fnort  cime  vrill  fee 
up  for  himfelf;  but  it  a  Prince  who  has  no  great  judgment  ot  his  own,  ccnfults  with 
more  than  one;  their  Counlels  will  never  agree^  nor  he  have  ever  the  cunning  to  u- 
nice  them  ;  Every  man  will  advife  according  to  his  own  intereft^  or  Capnccio,  and 
he  not  have  the  parts  either  to  corrsd  or  diicover  it;  And  other  Counfcllors  are  noc 
to  be  found,  for  men  will  always  prove  bad,  unlefs  by  necefficy  they  are  compelled  to 
be  good.  So  then  it  is  clear.  That  good  Cotmfds  (  from  wbomfoever  they  come )  proceed  ra- 
ther from  the  IVijdom  of  the  Prince^  thr.n  the  Princes  ffjfdoKi  from  the  good  ^ufi  of  bis  Counfels. 


CHAP.  XXiV. 

Hovp  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  Princes  <?/ Italy  havs  moft  of 
them  lofl  their  Domittions^ 

THE  Qualities  aforefaid  being  obferved;  they  m^ke  a  new  Prince  appear  In  the 
number  of  the  more  Ancient,  and  render  him  prefencly  more  firm  and  fecure  in 
his  Government,  than  if  he  had  defcended  lo  it  by  right  of  inheritance  ,•  for  the  Adions 
of  a  new  Prince  are  liable  to  ftricter  obfervaticn,  than  it  he  were  Hereditary^  and  when 
they  are  known  to  be  vertuous,  gain  more  upon  people,  and  oblige  ihem  farthei  than 
antiquity  of  Blood  ;  bec:^u(e  Men  are  more  affcded  with  prcfent  than  pafs'd  things,  and 
when  in  thtir  prefent  condition  they  find  themfeives  well,  they  content  themfelves 
with  it,  without  looking  out  any  where  elfe,  employing  themfeives  wholly  in  de- 
fence of  their  Prince  unlels  in  other  things  he  be  dtfedive  to  himlelf ;  So  (hat  there- 
by he  will  have  double  honor,  in  having  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  Principality, 
and  embellifiied  and  fortified  it,  vvith  good  Laws,  good  Force,  good  Friends,  and  good 
Example  :  whereas  he  multiplies  his  difgrace,  who  being  born  Prince,  iofes  his  in- 
heritance by  his  own  iil  n5an:^gel^ent  and  imprudence.  And  if  the  Soveraign  Princes 
in  Italy^  who  in  our  time  have  loft  tiieir  Dominions,  be  confidered,  as  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  Duke  of  \4iUn,  and  others,  there  wiil  be  found  in  their  beginning  one 
common  delect  as  to  the  management  of  their  Arms,  for  the  reafons  largely  ditcourf- 
ed  of  before  :  befides  fome  oi  them  will  appear  to  have  been  hated  by  the  people,  or 
if  they  have  had  fo  much  prudence  as  to  preferve  a  friendfnip  with  them,  they  have 
been  ignorant  how  to  fecure  themfeives  againlt  the  Grandees;  Jor  without  thefe  er- 
rors no  States  are  lofl  that  have  iVIoney  and  iirength  enough  to  bring  an  Airoy  into 
the  Field.  Vhilip  of  Macedon  (  not  Alexander  the  G:  east's  Father,  but  he  who  was  over- 
come by  Titus  ^ivtus  )  had  no  great  force  in  coir.parifon  of  the  Rot»eifis  ?.nd  theGre- 
fi<7»j  which  invaded  him;  yet,  being  a  Martiiil  Man,  and  one  that  underrtood  how 
to  infinuate  with  the  People,  and  oblige  liie  Nobility,  he  maintained  War  feveral 
years  againft  both  of  them,  and  though  ?r  iafl  he  loit  (bme  Towns,  yet  he  kept  his 
Kingdom  in  fpight  of  them.  Thofe  the;  :' ore  of  our  Princes  who  for  many  years  to- 
gether were  fettled  in  their  Principalities,  if  they  loit  them  afterwards,  they  cannot 
accufe  fortune,  but  their  own  negligence  and  indifcretion,  for  not  having  in  quiec 
times  conhdered  they  might  change  (  v-id  it  is  the  common  infirmity  of  Mankind  in  a 
calm  to  make  no  reckoning  of  a  Temptft  )  when  adverlity  approached,  they  thought 
more  of  making  their  efcape  than  defence,  reliing  their  whole  hopes  upon  this,  that 
when  the  people  were  weary  of  the  infolence  of  the  Conqueror,  they  would  recal 
them  again.  Which  refolution  is  tolerable  indeed,  when  others  are  wanting,  but  to 
negled  all  other  remedies,  and  truftonly  to  that,  is  much  to  be  condemned,  for  a 
man  would  never  throw  himfelf  down,  that  another  might  take  him  up  ;  befides,  that 
may  not  happen,  or  if  it  does,  not  with  your  fecurity,  becaufe  that  kind  of  defence 
is  poor,  and  depends  not  on  your  fclf,  and  no  defences  are  good,  certain,  and  lalt- 
ing,  which  proceed  not  from  the  Princes  own  Courage  and  Virtue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Uovf  far  in  human  affjirs  Fortfmmaj  avail,  and  in  what  m,innsr  (he  may  he  rejijled. 

I Am  not  ignorant  that  it  is,  and  has  been  of  old  the  opinion  of  many  people,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  m  O'ld  are  To  govern'd  by  Fortune  and  Divine  Providence^  thac 
Man  cannot  by  his  Wifdom  correii  them^  or  apply  any  remedy  at  all;  from  whence 
they  would  infer  that  we  are  not  to  labour  and  Iweat,  hue  to  leave  every  thing  to  its 
own  tendency  and  event.    This  opinion  has  obtained  more  in  cur  days,  by  the  many 
and  ficquent  revolutions,  which  have  been,  and  are  fiill  feen  beyond  all  humane  con- 
jedure.    And  when  1  think  of  it  (erioufly  rometimeSj  lam  in  fome  mealure  inclined 
to  it  my  felf ;  neverthelefs  that  our  own  free  will  may  not  utterly  be  exploded,  I  con- 
ceive it  may  be  true  that  fortune  may  have  the  arbirrement  of  one  half  of  our  aclions^ 
but  that  fhe  leaves  the  other  half  (  or  little  lefs  )  to  be  governed  by  our  (elves,  Fortune 
I  do  refemble  to  a  rapid  and  impetuous  River,  which  when  (welled  and  enraged,  o- 
verwhelms  the  Plains,  fubverts  the  Tiees,  and  the  Houfes  forces  away  the  Earth  from 
one  place,  and  carries  it  to  another,  every  body  fears,  everybody  fliuns,  but  no  body 
knows  how  to  refill  it    Yet  though  it  be  thus  furious  fometimes  it  does  not  follow  buc 
when  it  is  quiet  and  calm,  men  may  by  banks,  arid  fences,  and  other  provifion?  cor- 
red  it  in  fuch  manner  that  when  it  fwelis  again,  it  may  be  carried  off  by  (ome  Canalj 
or  the  violence  thereof  rendered  lels  licentious  and  deffrudive.    So  it  is  with  Fortune, 
which  fliows  her  power  where  tliere  is  no  picdifpofed  virtue  to  refift  ir,  and  turns  all 
her  force  and  impetuofity,  where  fne  knows  tliere  is  no  banks,  no  fences  to  reffrain 
her  :  If  you  conlider  Italy  (  the  (eat  of  all  the(e  revoiuticns )  and  what  it  was  that  caus'd 
them,  you  will  find  it  an  open  field,  without  any  bounds  or  Ramparts  to  fecure  ir ; 
and  that,  had  it  been  defended  by  the  Courage  of  thtii  Anctlfors,   as  Germany,  and 
Spain,  and  France  have  been,  thofe  inundations  had  never  hapned,  or  never  n>ade  (uch 
devalfation  as  they  have  done.    And  this  1  hold  fufficient  to  have  fpcken  in  general  a- 
gainft  Fortune.    But  reffraining  my  felf  a  little  more  to  particulars,  1  lay  it  is  ordina- 
ry to  fee  a  Prince  happy  one  day  .  and  luined  the  next,  without  difcerning  any  diffe- 
rence in  his  humor  or  Government ;  and  this  J  impute  to  the  reafons  of  which  1  hai-e 
difcourfed  largely  before ;  and  one  ot  them  is,  becaufe  that  Prince  which  relies  whol- 
ly upon  Fortune,  being  (ubjed  to  her  Vaiiations,  muft  of  neceffity  be  ruined.    I  be- 
lieve again,  that  Prince  may  be  happy,  whofe  manner  of  proceeding  concetcs  with  the 
times,  and  he  unhappy  who  cannot  accommodate  to  thtm  :  Fcr  in  things  leading  to 
the  end  of  their  deligns  (  which  every  man  has  in  his  eye,  and  they  are  riches  and  hon- 
our) we  fee  men  have  various  methods  of  proceeding.  S(  mc  with  ciicumipedion,  others 
with  heat,-  fome  with  violence,  others  with  cunning  ^  fome  with  padence,  and  ethers 
with  fury,  and  every  one  (  notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  their  wa\  s  )  may  poffibly 
attain  them.    Again  we  (ee  two  perfcns  equally  cautious,  one  of  them  profpers,  and 
the  other  mifcarries,  and  on  the  other  fide,  two  equally  happy  by  different  meafures, 
one  being  deliberate,  and  the  other  as  haity  ,•  and  this  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the 
condition  of  the  times  which  fuits,  or  does  not  fuit,  with  the  manner  of  tlieii  proceed- 
ings.   From  hence  arifes  what  1  have  faid  That  two  perfons  by  different  operations 
do  attain  the  fame  end,  whiKt  two  ethers  f!eer  the  fame  Courfe,  and  one  of  them  (uc- 
ceeds,  and  the  othir  is  ruined.    From  hence  likewife  may  be  reduced  the  Viciflitudes 
of  good  ;  for  if  to  one  who  manages  with  deliberation  and  patience^  the  times  and 
conjuncture  of  affairs  come  abour  fo  favourably  that  his  Condud  be  in  fafliion,  he 
muft  needs  be  happy    but  if  the  face  of  alfairs,  and  the  times  change,  and  he  chang- 
es not  with  them,  he  is  certainly  ruined.    ,Nor  is  there  any  man  to  be  found  (o  wife, 
rhat  knows  how  to  accommodate, or  fran.e  himfelf  to  all  thefe  varieties,  both  bec:iufe 
he  cannot  deviate  from  that  to  w  n I c  h  Nature  has  inclined  him     as  likeaife  becaufe 
if  a  man  has  conltantly  profpered  in  one  way,  it  is  no  eafie  matter  to  perfuade  him 
to  another,'  and  he  that  is  (o  cautious,  being  at  a  lofs  when  time  requires  he  f]iculd 
be  vigorous,  muft  of  neceffity  be  deftrcyed;  whereas  if  he  could  turn  with  the  times, 
his  fortune  would  never  betray  him.    Pope  Julias  XI.  in  all  his  Enterprizes,  aded 
with  paffion  and  vehemence,  and  the  times  and  accident  of  affairs  were  (o  (utable 
to  his  manner  of  proceeding,  that  he  profpered  in  whatever  he  undertook,     Cc  nfi- 
der  his  Expedition  of  Boknia  in  the  days  of  Meifer  Giovatt-i  Btntivogli  ^  the  Vcmtians 
were  againft  it,  and  the  Kings  of  Sfain  and  France  were  in  treaty,  and  had  a  mind 
to  it  themfelves,*  yet  he  with  his  promptitude  and  fury,  undertook  ir  perfonally  him- 
felf, and  that  adivity  of  his,  kept  both  Spaniard  and  Fcmtian  in  fufpence  (the  Vene- 
tiktis  for  fear,*  the  Spaniardf,  in  hopes  to  recover  the  whole  Kingdom  of  N'iphs)  and 
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the  King  of  France  came  over  co  his  hde  ;  for  feeing  him  in  motion,  and  delirous  co  make 
him  hib  friend,and  thereby  to  coned  the  infolence  of  (heFtnetian,  he  thought  he  could 
not  deny  him  his  affi(bnce,  without  manifelt  injultice ;  fo  that  Julius  with  his  rafhnefs 
and  huffing,  did  that  which  never  any  other  Pope  could  have  done  with  ail  his  cunning 
and  infinuation :  For  had  he  deferr'd  his  departure  from  Rowe,  till  all  things  had  been 
put  into  exact  order,  and  his  whole  progrefs  concluded  ( as  any  other  Pope  wguid  have 
done  )  he  could  never  have  fucceeded  ,•  The  King  of  France  would  have  pretended  a 
thoufand  excufes,  and  others  would  have  fuggelted  twice  as  many  fears  ^  1  will  pafs  by 
the  reft  of  his  Enterprizes,  which  were  all  alike,  and  profper'd  as  well,  and  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  his  life  fecur'd  him  againft  change  :  for  had  the  times  fallen  out  fo,  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  proceed  with  accurate  circumfpedion,  lie  would  have  certainly  bsen 
ruined,  for  he  could  never  have  left  thofe  ways  to  which  his  Nature  inclin'd  him.  I 
conclude  then,  That  whilft  the  obftinacy  of  Princes  confifts  with  the  morion  of  for- 
jmne,  'tis  polTible  they  may  be  l)appy  but  v/hen  once  they  difagree,  the  poor  Prince 
comes  certainly  to  the  ground.  1  am  of  opinion  likewife,  that  'tis  better  to  be  hot  and 
precipitate,  than  cautious  and  apprehenfive  for  Fortune  is  a  Woman,  and  muft  be  he- 
dor'd  to  keep  her  under  j  and  'tis  vifible  every  day  fhe  fufFers  her  (elf  to  be  manag'd  by 
thofe  who  are  brisk  and  audacious,  rather  than  by  thofe  who  are  cold  and  phlegmatick 
in  their  Motions,  and  therefore  (Wks  a  Woman)  flie  is  always  a  friend  to  thofe  who  are 
young  becaufc  being  lefs  circumfpsd,  they  attack  her  with  more  fecurity  and  boldnefs. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

^»  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Barlnrians, 

HAving  weigh'd  therefore  all  that  is  faid  before,  and  confider'd  feriouili/  with  my 
felf  whether  in  this  jundure  of  affairs  in  Italy y  the  times  were  difpos'd  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  new  Prince,  and  whether  there  was  competent  matter  that  could  give 
occafion  to  a  virtuous  and  wife  perfon  to  introduce  fuch  a  form  as  would  bring  repu- 
tation to  him,  and  benefit  to  all  his  Subjeds  ,•  it  feems  to  me  that  at  this  prefent  fo  ma- 
ny things  concur  to  the  exaltation  of  a  new  Prince,  that  I  do  not  know  any  time  that 
has  been  more  proper  than  this:  And  if  (as  I  faid  beforej  for  the  Manifeftation  of  the 
courage  of  Mofes^  it  was  neceflary  that  the  IfracUtes  fhould  be  Captives  in  Egypt ;  for 
difcovery  of  the  Magnanimity  of  CJrus,  that  the  Terjians  fliculd  be  opprelTed  by  the 
A^eJcj;  and  for  the  illuftration  of  the  excellsnce  of  Thefeus,  that  the  Athenians  fliould  be 
banifh'd  and  difpers'd;  fo  to  evince  and  demonftrate  the  courage  of  an  Italian  fpirit,  ic 
was  necellary  that  Italy  fhould  be  reduced  to  its  prefent  condition  j  That  it  fhould  be 
in  greater  bondage  than  the  Jeivt ;  in  greater  fervitude  than  the  Pajians^  ajid  in'grea- 
ter  difperfion  than  the  Athenians,  without  Head,  without  Order,  h^rrafs'd,  fpoil'd,  over- 
come, over- run,  and  over- flown  with  all  kind  of  Calamity:  And  though  formerly  fome 
fparks  of  vertue  have  appeared  in  fome  Pcrfbns,'  that  might  giv  e  it  hopes  that  God  had 
ordained  them  for  its  redemption,*  yet  it  was  found  afterwards  that  in  the  very  height 
and  career  of  their  exploits,  they  were  check'd,  and  forfaken  by  Fortune,  and  poor 
Italy  left  half  dead,  cxpeding  who  would  be  her  Samaritan  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
put  an  end  to  the  Sackings  and  devaftations  in  Lomhardy,  the  Taxes  and  Expilations  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Tufcany,  and  cure  her  fores,  which  length  of  time  had  fe- 
fter'd  and  impofthumated.  'Tis  manifeft  how  flie  prays  to  God  dailv'  to  fend  fome  per- 
fon who  may  redeem  her  from  the  cruelty  and  infolence  of  the  Barbarians.  'Tis  ma- 
nifefl  how  prone  and  ready  flie  is  to  follow  the  Banner  that  any  man  will  take  up  j 
nor  is  it  at  prefent  to  be  difcerned  v^here  fhe  can  repofe  her  hopes  with  more  proba- 
bility, than  in  your  illuftrious  Family,  which  by  its  own  courage  and  inrerelt,  and 
the  favour  of  God  and  the  Church  (of  which  it  is  now  chiefj  may  be  induced  to  make 
it  felf  Mead  in  her  redemption  :  Which  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  be  efFeded,  if  you 
lay  before  you  the  lives  and  adions  of  the  perfons  above-nam£d  vyho  though  they 
were  rare,  and  wonderful,  were  yet  but  men,  and  not  accommodated  with  fofair  cir- 
cumftances  as  you.  Their  Enterprize  was  not  more  juft,  nor  eafie,  nor  God  Almighty 
more  their  friend  than  yours.  You  have  juftice  on  your  Cde  ,•  for  that  War  is  ;uft 
wliicii  is  neceffary,  and  'tis  piety  to  fight,  where  no  hope  is  left  in  any  thing  elfe. 
The  people  are  univerfally  difpos'd,  and  where  the  difpofition  is  fo  great,  the  oppofiti' 
on  can  be  but  fmall,  efpecially  you  taking  your  rules  from  thofe  perfons  which  I  have 
propos'd  to  you  for  a  Model.  Bcfides,many  things  that  they  did  were  fuper-natural,and 
by  God's  immediate  Condud^  the  Sea  open'd,  a  ck)ud  directed,  a  rock  aflfoided  water, 
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ic  r::inid  Marina,  all  thefe  things  are  recompencsd  in  your  Grandeur,  and  the  reft  re- 
mains to  be  executed  by  you :  God  vviii  not  do  every  thing  immediately,  becaufe  he 
will  not  deprive  as  of  our  freewill,  and  the  honour  that  devolves  upon  us.    Nor  is  it  a- 
ny  wonder  if  none  of  the  fore-named  Italians  have  been  able  to  do  that  whiich  may  be 
hoped  for  from  your  illuftrious  Family  :  and  if  in  fo  many  revolutions  in  Italy^  and  fo 
long  continuation  of  War,  their  Military  Virtue  feems  fpent  and  extinguifhed  ;  the 
realon  is,  their  o'd  Difcipline  was  not  good,  and  no  body  was  able  to  direct  a  better.- 
Nothing  makes  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  a  new  Prince,  as  new  Laws,  and  new  Or- 
ders invented  by  him,  which  if  they  be  well  founded,  and  carry  any  thing  of  Grandeuc 
along  with  them,  do  render  him  venerable,  and  v^onderful  ,•  and  Italy  is  fufceptible  e- 
nough  of  any  new  form.    Their  courage  is  great  enough  in  the  Soldier,  if  it  be  not 
wanting  in  the  Oiiicer,  witnefs  the  Duels,  and  Combats,  in  which  the  Italians  have  ge= 
nerally  the  better  by  their  force,  and  dexterity ,  and  ftratagem  ,•  but  come  to  their  Bat- 
tels, and  they  have  oftner  the  worft,  and  all  from  the  inexperience  of  their  Comman- 
ders ;  for  thofe  v.'ho  pretend  to  have  Skill,  will  never  obey,  and  every  one  thinks  he  has 
Skill,  there  having  been  no  body  to  this  very  day,  raifed  by  his  virtue  and  fortune  to 
that  height  of  reputation,  as  to  prevail  with  others  to  obey  him.  Hence  it  came,  that  in 
fo  long  time,   in  the  many  Wars  during  the  laffc  twenty  years,  when  ever  an  Army 
confifted  wholly  of  Italiam,  it  was  certainly  beaten  ^  and  this  may  be  teftified  by  Ta~ 
ruSj  Alexandi-iay  Capaa,  Genoa,  Vaila,  Bologna,  ^ad  Mefiri.    If  therefore  your  iliuftrious 
family  be  inclined  to  follow  the  examples  of  thofe  excellent  perfons  who  redeemed 
their  Countries,  it  is  neceffuy  as  a  true  fundamental  of  all  great  Enterprizes,  to  pro- 
vide your  felves  with  Forces  of  your  own  Subjeds,  for  you  cannot  have  more  faithful, 
nor  better  Soldiers  than  they.    And  though  all  of  them  be  good,  yet  altogether  they 
will  be  much  better,  when  they  find  iherafelves  not  only  commanded,  but  p'-eferred, 
and  carelTed  by  a  Prince  of  their  own.    It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  be  furnifli'd  with 
thefe  Forces,  before  you  can  be  able  with  Italian  vircue  to  vindicate  your  Countrv  from 
the  opprelTion  of  Strangers :  And  tho'  the  6'»i/}and  5/>i?wi//j  Infantry  be  counted  terrible, 
they  have  both  of  'em  their  defedis:  And  a  third  fort  may  be  compofed  that  may  not 
only  encounter,  but  be  confident  to  beat  them    for  the  Spanifl)  ¥ooz  cannot  deal  with 
Horfe,  and  the  Sn^ifs  are  not  invincible  when  they  meet  with  Foot  as  obdinate  as  th.em-> 
felves.  It  has  been  feen  by  experience,  and  would  be  fo  again  ;  the  Spaniards  cannot  fu- 
Itain  the  fury  of  the  French  Cavalry,  and  the  SwtJJe>  have  been  overthrown  by  the  Infan- 
try of  Spain.    And  tho'  of  this  laft  we  have  feen  no  perfed  -  xperimenc^  yet  we  had  a 
competent  ElTay  at  the  Battel  of  Ravenna,  where  the  .panijh  Foot  being  engaged  with 
the  Ger»»<?«  Battalions  (which  obferve  the  fame  Order  and  Diicipline  with  th&SiviJ]es  ) 
the  Spaniards  by  the  agility  of  their  Bodies,  and  the  proted;ion  of  their  Bucklers,  broke 
in  under  their  Pikes,  and  kill'd  them  fecurely,  while  the  poor  Germans  were  uncapable 
to  defend  themfelves   and  had  not  the  Spaniards  been  charg'd  by  the  Horfe,  the  i,erman 
Foot  had  been  certainly  cut  off.  'Tis  poffible  therefore  (  the  defed:  of  both  thofe  Foot 
being  known)  to  inflitute  a  third,  which  may  buckle  Vi^ith  the  Horfe,  and  be  in  no  fear 
of  their  Foot ;  which  will  be  efFeded,  not  by  the  variation  of  their  Arms  but  by  chang- 
ing their  Difcipline.  And  thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  things  which  being  newly  reform'd, 
give  great  grandeur  and  reputation  to  any  new  Prince.  This  opportunity  therefore  is 
by  no  means  to  be  flip  d,  that  Italy,  after  fo  long  expectation,  may  fee  fome  hopes  of  de- 
liverance :  Nor  can  it  be  exprelTed  with  what  joy,  with  what  impatience  of  revenge, 
with  what  fidelity,  with  what  compaflion,  with  what  tears,  fuch  a  Champion  would 
be  receiv'd  into  all  the  Provinces  that  have  fufFered  by  thofe  barbarous  inund-ttions; 
What  Gates  would  be  fhut  againft  liim  ?  What  people  would  deny  him  obedience  ?  What 
malice  would  oppofe  him   What  true  Italian  would  refufe  to  follow  him  ?  There  is  not, 
there  is  not  any  body  but  abhors  and  naufeates  this  barbarous  domination.  Let  your  il- 
luftrious  Family  then  addrefs  it  felf  to  the  work,  with  as  much  Courage  and  Conhdence 
as  juft  Enterprizes  are  undertaken  ;  that  under  their  Enfigns  our  Country  may  be  re- 
cover'd,  and  under  their  Condud,  Petrarch's  Prophefie  may  be  fulfiU'd,  who  has  promi^' 
fed  that, 

Virtu  contr  al  furore 

Frendera  I'arme,  and  fia  il  comhatter  Corio* 

Che  l^antico  valore 

JNe'  gl'  Italici  curr  non  e  ancor  morto. 

Virtue  fhall  arm  'gainft  rage,  and  in  fhort  fight 
Prove  the  Roman  Valour's  not  extinguifh'd  quite. 
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"the  Original  of  the  Words  Guelf  and  Ghibilin,  fo  much 

vientloned  m  Htftory. 


THESE  two  Factions  fd  famous  in  Hiftory,  were  eminent' in  Italy  two  ages  before 
Ctifiruccio  was  born.  Machiavel  in  his  Treatifs  of  the  Wars  of  that  Country  af- 
firms that  Fifioia  was  the  firlt  place  where  thofe  names  of  diltindtion  were  ufed  '  buc 
the  account  wherewith  the  publick  Libraries  lupply  me,  runs  thus :  Thefe  two  words 
Guelf  and  Ghibil'm,  deduce  their  original  from  a  (chifm  which  muleltcd  the  Church  iri 
the  \ear  1 150.  by  the  competition  of  two  Popes,  Innocent  ll,  and  Anaclet :  The  great- 
eft  part  of  t  hriftendom  acknowledg'd  Innocent^  who  was  particularly  fupported  by  the 
Emperors  of  the  Weft.  Anaclet  the  anti-pope  had  perfuaded  into  his  interelts  Roger 
Comte  de  Naples  and  Sicily ,  a  martial  Pi  ince,  and  defcended  fi  om  tiie  JSIcrmans,  who  had 
conquer'd  chat  Country.  The  pretence  of  this  doable  Eledion  having  kept  a  War  on 
foot  eight  years  together,  which  was  ftill  favourable  to  Rrger,  the  Emperor  CotiraJ  111. 
march'd  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  Army  Germans^  into  italy,  leaving  his  G:aiid  fon 
Prince  Henry  to  come  afier.  Roger,  to  oppofe  him  with  men  of  his  own  N^ition  allu- 
red to  the  defence  of  his  Countries  G'«t//" Duke  of  Bavaria.  During  the  courfe  of  this- 
War,  which  began  in  the  year  f  i;^.  it  happen  d  fometimes  thnr  the  Emperor's  Army 
was  commanded  by  the  faid  Prince  Htnry,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  Village  in  Germa- 
ny called  Ghibilin,  whofe  fituation  being  very  pleafant,  made  die  very  name  of  it  dear 
to  him.  One  day  the  Armies  being  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  engage,  the  Bavarians  to 
encourage  their  Comrades,  cryed  out  in  their  language,  a  Guelf,  a  GuJf  ^  and  the  Em- 
peror's Troops  (being  at  the  fame  time  as  well  dilpolcd  to  their  General )  to  comply 
with  the  kindnefs  he  had  for  that  place,  cryed  out  on  the  other  iide,  a  (yhibilm  a  {,hi- 
bilin.  Thefe  words  feem'd  barbarous  to  the  Italians  that  were  with  Roger .  who  came  to 
Gudf  to  know  what  they  meant :  He  told  them  the  Pope's  Pai  ty  were  iritc-ndcd  by 
the  word  Gudf,  and  the  Emperor's  by  the  wo^d  Ghibilin :  From  that  time  thofe  names 
grew  fo  common  in  both  Armies,  that  by  them  they  anfwered  their  Who  goes  there  ? 
And  they  were  given  to  the  7^;/mwj  according  to  their  feveral  fides.  'Tis  true,  at  firft 
they  were  ufed  to  difcriminate  only /^w.-c/tr'i  Party  from  the  Emperor's;  but  after- 
wards Roger  having  vanquifhed  and  taken  prifoner  Pope  Innocint  ;  as  the  price  of  his  li- 
berty  he  oblig'd  him  to  ered  the  Countries  of  Naples  and  Sicily  into  Kingdoms,  by 
which  treaty  Roger  being  taken  off  from  the  intereft  of  the  anti-Pope,  and  eng;)ging 
entirely  with  the  Church,  he  affix'd  the  name  oi  Guelf  to  the  Pope  s  Parry,  and  con- 
firm'd  the  name  Ghibilin  to  the  Faction  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Italians  would  fain  have  the  credit  of  the  Etymology  themfelves,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain gingling  of  words,  (and  that  mightily  ftrain'd  )  would  have  Ga^^  deriv'd  from 
Guardatori  di  fe,  becaufe  fforfooth)  'cis  they  who  defend  the  Faith  of  the  Church  :  And 
that  by  corruption  the  word  Ghibilin  was  form'd  from  Guida  belli,  that  is  Guidatori  di 
Bataglia,  a  great  Title,  and  futable  to  the  Majefty  of  the  Empire. 

Be  it  which  way  it  will,  thefe  two  Factions  were  in  the  height  of  their  emulation 
two  hundred  years  after,  that  is  to  lay,  about  the  year  ;  ;2o.  which  was  very  near  tiie 
time  that  Cafiruccin  was  in  his  profpericy.  And  in  Europe  the  face  of  affairs  ftood  thus. 

The  Popes  (  driven  from  Rome  by  the  violence  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Weftj  had 
transferi'd  the  Holy  Chair  to  Avignon  in  France.  In  the  year  1520.  it  was  pofTefs'd  by 
John  XXII.  a  Prince  of  himfeU  firm  and  entire,  but  one  who  bv  the  precipitate 
counfels  of  other  people  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Lewis  o{  the  houfeofSd- 
varia,  anJ  been  too  bufie  with  his  fulminations  againft  five  more  Princes  ot  Italy  who 
(  being  treated  by  him  like  Tyrants^  confederated  againft  him  ;  their  nimes  were  Ca- 
firw.cio  Sovereign  of  Lucca Scaligir.  Lord  Vcrcna;  the  Marquefs  d'Efli  Lord  of  Ferra- 
ra  and  nfconii ;  and  Gonz,igue,  the  hrft  Sovereign  of  Milan,  and  the  other  of  Mantcua  : 
Which  created  troubles  to  Italy. 

The  Empire  of  the  Eaft  was  at  that  time  torn,  and  diffradcd  by  the  ambition  of 


the  Palioligi'And  others,  whilit  in  the  mean  time  the  Sultan  Orchan  fon  of  Ottoman  fwept 
away  Lycaoni:*,  Vhrygia,  and  all  the  Coaft  of  the  Hcllefpont  from  the  Graks. 


The 
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The  tnipi.e  of  the  Weft  was  then  in  difpute  betv.  ixt  Yrederick  of  Aufiria,  and  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  (whom  Machiavel,  by  miftake  Of  inadvertency,  has  caHed  Frederick)  Leivis 
after  long  and  bloody  Wars  overcame  his  Competitor,  and  made  feveral  Voyages  into 
Italy  to  invigorate  and  reinforce  Cafiruccio  and  the  Ghibilins. 

France  was  govern'd  by  l-hilif  le  Long,  who  at  the  folicitation  of  Pope  John  paTs'd  an 
Army  into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  the  Gudfs,  which  Army  was  commanded  by  ThlHp  ,/e  Va- 
/ew afterwards  King  j  but  his  Expedition  did  not  anfwer  expedation;  for  either  the  cun- 
ning or  bribes  of  the  Chih  'dins  had  difpell'd  the  ftorm  which  our  preparations  direatned 
upon  LomharJy  ;  or  our  Forces  were  recall'd  upon  fome  fecret  apprehenfion  of  a  fourth 
War  with  the  Englijh,  or  bv  the  vait  projeds  of  a  fifth  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Spain  was  divided  into  five  Kingdoms,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  King  four 
of  'em  were  Chriftians,  and  one  a  \Uhtimetan. 

Navar  had  the  fame  King  W'ith  France.  Vhilip  the  Long  found  a  way  to  extend  the 
Salick  Law  into  that  Country,  and  defeat  his  Niece  j^^we  of  Fr<??;a,  Daughter  of  lew/j 
Hutin,  of  both  Kingdoms  at  once. 

Alphonfo  XI.  as  Marian.i  calls  him,  (the  XIL  as  Garibay)  had  at  that  time  the  Scepter 
of  Cafiile,  but  his  minority  transferr'd  the  Conduft  of  Affairs  into  the  hands  of  the 
two  Infanti,  Drn  Vedro,  and  Don  Jchn,  infomuch  as  by  the  jealoufie  and  divifion  be- 
twixt the  two  Regents,  that  Kingdom  was  expoied  to  fuch  diforders  as  are  infepara- 
ble  from  the  n>inority  of  a  Prince.  At  length  the  two  Infanti  were  (lain  in  the  year 
1^20.  in  a  fight  which  their  raflinefs  caus'd  them  to  lofe  to  the  Mores  under  the  walls 
of  Granada. 

Arragon  was  in  obedience  to  Don  Jacques  the  fecond  of  that  name  He  was  Brother 
to  Fredrick,  who  reigned  in  .Sicily  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert,  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of 
Anjcu.  This  R  bert  was  Kin;.^  of  Naples,  lided  with  the  Guelfs,  and  leagued  himfelf 
fundry  times  with  the  FUrentir.es  i^^'a.\T\[\Cafi'uccio.  James,  King  of  Aragon,  defigning 
to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  Italy,  and  judging  that  the  Conquefts  which  he  meditated  upon 
the  Ifles  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia^  depended  much  upon  the  Concord  of  his  Subjects  at 
home  ;  he  cauied  a  General  Aiiembly  of  his  Eftates  to  be  held  in  the  year  i;2o.  in 
which  was  concluded  the  Union  oi  the  Kingdoms  oi  Aragon  and  Valentia^  with  the 
Principality  of  Catalonia. 

Don  Denis  reigned  in  Portugal,  a  perfon  eminent  among  his  Subjeds  for  magnificent 
Building,  and  in  great  veneration  for  his  Piety  and  Juftice.    But  the  felicity  of  his  > 
Pveign  was  difturbed  by  domelHck  broils  wnich  he  had  with  his  Son,  the  Infant  Don  * 
Alphonfo,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Crown.   Don  Denit  inftituted  the  Order  of  Chri^^ 
in  the  year  1520. 

ThQ  Moor,  1/mael,  firft  of  that  name,  had  the  Monarchy  of  GranaJa;  the  Battel 
which  he  gained  in  i;2o.  againft  the  two  Infanti  of  Caftile,  reviv'd  the  affairs  of  that 
Nation,  which  were  in  their  declenfion  before,  and  gave  new  alarms  to  all  Spain. 

The  King  and  Kingdom  of  England  were  both  governed  by  favourites  at  that  time.' 
Edu'ard  II.  gave  his  authority  and  confidence,  one  while  to  Gavejion,  and  then  to  the 
two  Spencers ;  and  this  weaknefs  and  imprudence  of  his  created  fo  many  difcontents, 
and  render'd  him  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  after  much  trouble  to  quit  himfelf  of  an 
Impoftor  who  pretended  to  the  Crown,  he  was  forced  to  go  thorow  a  cruel  War  a- 
gainft  the  Nobility,  and  another  no  lefs  dangerous  againft  Robert  Bruce  King  of  Scotland, 
Thefe  great  fiirs  and  commotions  could  not  but  give  fome  jeaioufies  to  Francey  which 
feeing  the  Provinces  that  the  Englijh  had  on  that  fide  the  Sea  perpetually  in  Arms,  was 
obliged  to  keep  upon  fo  ftrong  a  Guard,  as  was  little  different  from  an  open  War. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  admired,  the  affairs  of  Europe  being  in  this  confulion,  if  Italj 
was  left  in  prey  to  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibilins,  and  gave  opportunity  to  the  laying 
the  foundation  of  fo  many  Principalities,  that  the  moft  part  of  them  are  ftill  in  exi- 
ftence.  But  it  is  certain,  that  neither  Vaulus  Jovius,  Girolartio  Briani,  il  Biondo,  nor 
the  reft  of  the  Hiftorians,  who  have  written  of  the  Wars  and  Concuflions  of  thefe  two 
Fadions,  have  left  any  thing  comparable  to  the  adventures  oi  Caftruccioj  they  have 
lent  me  indeed  fome  circumftances  for  the  illuftration  and  ornament  of  this  Hiftory, 
and  I  have  been  forced  to  paraphrafe  upon  five  or  fix  of  the  fayings  of  Cafiruccio  to  give 
them  their  true  Grace,  and  make  them  intelligible,  I  know  not  whether  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  juft  temperament  that  is  to  be  bbferved  in  a  tranftation.-  'Tis  vicious  to  af- 
fume  fuch  liberty  as  the  Hiftory  will  not  bear,  but  on  the  other,  to  tye  ones  felf  up 
to  the  fame,  and  fame  quantity  of  words,  is  as  diftngenuous  and  fervile.  'Tis  triie,  ~ 
the  fame  comma's  and  ftops  were  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  were  all  treaiifes  that 
are  tranflated,  like  the  fallacious  anfwer  of  a  Divine  to  Braccio  Montone  Sovereign  of 
Terfia,  which  Braccio  being  a  Ghibilin  as  well  as  Cafiruccio,  departed  for  the  Siege  of 
Aiuila  a  Town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  being  impatienc  to  know  his  fuccefs^ 
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upon  application  to  an  Aftrologer,  he  receiv'd  this  anfwer,  Ihis  redibis  mn  mmcris  in 
hello  I  Which,  if  punduated  thus.  Ibis,  redibis  mn,  morieris  in'bello,  threatned  the  faid 
£r*!Jccio  with  the  unfortunateneCs  of  his  Expedition  i  whereas,  altering  ic  thus.  Ibis, 
redibis,  mn  merieris  in  bJlo^  portended  quite  contrary.  An  ambiguity  like  this  was  fent 
alfo  to  Manfred  King  of  Siciljf,  not  long  before  he  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Avjou. 
NO  CARLO  SARA  FITORIOSI  DEL  RE  M  ANFREDO,  and 
ought  to  be  interpreted  with  great  exadnefs  and  accuracy,  the  miftakeof  a  comma 
being  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth.  There  is  another  kind  of  Tyi^nny  likewife 
and  that  is  when  the  Text  of  the  Author  is  to  regulate  in  a  point  of  Religion:  buc 
here  we  are  not  under  any  fuch  neceffities,  and  he  who  in  a  quarrelfom  capriccio,  to 
defame  my  tranflation,  would  compare  every  line,  and  put  the  Efjglifh  words  all  along 
under  the  Italian,  would  make  a  new  and  pleafant  kind  of  Di(5lionary,  and  the  beauj. 
ties  which  are  peculiar  to  each  language,  would  be  ex^cellently  prefented,. 
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Written  hy  Nicolo  MachiaVelli,  and  dedicated  to  Zanobi 
Buonbelmonti  and  Luigi  Alamani,  his  particular 
Friendfi 


IT  rcems('moft  Excellent  Friends)  to  thofe  who  confiderit,  Yeryftrange,  that  all, 
or  the  greareft  part  of  them,  who  in  (his  world  have  per form'd  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary, and  raifed  theniTelves  above  the  pitch  of  their  Contemporaries,  have  had 
their  births  and  beginnings  mean  and  cbfcure,  or  elle  infefted  and  perplexed  with  all 
the  difficulties  that  fortune  could  prefent.  For  all  of  them  having  been  expofed  to 
wild  beafts  when  they  were  young,  or  being  defcended  from  bafe  Parentage,  and  a- 
ftiamed  of  their  Exn  adlion,  they  have  declared  ihemfebes  Sons  of  Jupiter,  or  fome  o- 
thcr  Deity,  of  which  fort  the  number  being  fo  great,  and  their  ftory  fo  well  known^ 
to  repeat  them  would  be  both  fupeifluous  and  troublefome.  The  reafon  1  fuppofe  tff 
be,  that  fortune  willing  to  demonftrate  to  the  world,  that  'tis  not  any  ones  piudencS 
but  ftie  that  raifes  men  to  be  great,  begini  to  fhew  and  exercife  her  power  at  a  tJne 
in  which  prudence  can  pretend  to  no  (hare  in  us ;  that  all  our  fuccelTes  m^y  b^c- 
knowledged  to  her.  Caftruccio  Cajlracani  of  Lucc:i  was  one  of  this  fort,  who  in  roCpejft 
of  the  limes  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  place  in  which  he  was  born,  performecf  greac 
things  •  for  in  his  beginning  he  was  neither  more  happy  or  more  eminent  than  the 
reft,  as  you  (hall  underftand  in  my  defcription  of  his  Life,  which  I  have  thought  good 
to  tranfmit  to  Pofterity,  having  obferved  many  things  in  it  (  both  for  virtue  and  e- 
vent )  of  extraordinary  example  ;  and  to  you  it  feemed  moft  proper  to  dired  it,  as 
perfons  more  delighted  with  honourable  and  heroick  adions,  than  any  1  know  be* 
lides. 

I  fay  then,  the  Family  of  the  Cajlracani  is  reckoned  among  the  moft  Illuftrious  Fa- 
milies in  the  City  of  Lucca,  though  at  prefent  (  according  to  the  fatalily  of  all  world- 
ly things  )  it  feems  to  be  extind.  Out  of  this  houfe  there  was  born  in  former  times 
one  Antor.io,  who  entring  himfelf  into  Orders,  was  made  a  Canon  of  Saint  Mitchel'xn 
Lucca,  and  in  token  of  Honour  called  Mejfer  Antoin :  Ke  had  no  kindred  but  one  Si- 
fter, who  was  married  long  before  to  one  Euonaccorfo  Cinomi :  BuMccorOt  being  dead, 
and  fhc  being  a  Widow,  fhe  lived  with  her  Brother,  with  refolutiomo  j»rry  no  more. 
Behind  the  houfe  in  which  he  dwelt,  Mafter  Anthony  had  a  M'^yfff,  which  bor- 
dering upon  feveral  Gardens,  was  acceffible  from  feveral  tp^nW  and  without 
much  difficulty.  It  hapned  that  one  morning  about  Sun  tx^Q^F^Madat^  Dianora 
(  for  that  was  the  Sifters  Name  )  walking  cut  into  the  Vine/ardio  gather  herbs  for 
a  Salad  (as  women  frequently  do  ),  fhe  heard  a  rufling  under  tl^/eaves,  and  turn- 
ing towards  it,  fhe  fancied  it  cryed;  advancing  up  towards  it,  fheyfaw  the  hands  and 
face  of  a  child,  which  tumbling  up  and  down  in  the  leaves,  feemid  to  call  for  relief: 
Madam  Dianora^  partly  aftoniflied,  and  partly  afraid,  took  it  up  very  tenderly,  carry'd  ic 
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home,  wafh'd  ic,  and  having  puc  ic  in  clean  clouts,  fhe  prefented  it  to  Mafter  Antony, 
who  undeiftanding  the  cafe,  and  feeing  the  Infant,  was  no  iefs  altecled  with  wonder 
and  compaffion  than  his  Sifter  before  him.  Debating  with  themfelves  what  courfe  was 
to  be  taken,  it  was  concluded  to  bring  it  up,  Amhony  being  a  Prielt,  and  fhe  having  no 
children.  They  chriftened  nCaJlruccio,  by  the  name  of  their  Father,  and  look'd  to  ic 
ss  carefully  as  it  had  been  their  own.  Cafirucclo's  graces  encreafed  with  his  years,  and 
his  wit  was  fo  pregnant^  they  put  him  to  nothing  but  he  took  it  very  well.  Anthony  de- 
fign'd  him  for  a  Fricft,  and  to  refign  his  Canonfhip  and  other  Benefices  one  day,  and 
according  to  that  defign  he  gave  him  education  ,•  but  he  could  not  find  that  Cafiruecio 
had  inclination  to  that  kind  of  life;  on  the  contrary,  he  perceiv'd  his  natural  dilpo- 
fition  tending  quite  another  way. 

In  fhort,  Cafiruecio  was  fcarce  14  years  old,  but  abating  by  little  and  little  of  his  awe 
and  refpeds  to  Antonio  and  Dianora,  he  began  to  negled  his  Studies,  to  devote  himfelf  to 
Arms,  and  taking  great  delight  in  wreftlihg,  and  running,  and  futh  violent  exercifes, 
his  mettle  was  fo  well  futed  with  the  ftrength  of  his  body,  that  none  of  his  compani- 
ons were  able  to  cope  with  him.  He  troubled  himfelf  very  little  with  reading,  unlefsit 
were  fuch  things  as  might  inflrud  him  for  War,  or  acquaint  him  with  the  great  adions 
of  fome  eminent  Commander,  which  did  not  only  diiquiet  An'onio,  but  afflided  him. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Lucca  a  Gentleman  call'd  Frandfco,  of  the  idoufe  of  the 
Guinigif  a  handfom  man,  very  lich  and  remarkable  for  many  good  qualities,  which  re- 
commended him  to  one  of  the  firft  ranks  in  the  Town.  He  had  born  Arms  all  his  life 
long,  and  for  the  moft  part  under  the  Vifcuntis^  Dukes  of  Milan.  He  had  with  them  en- 
gaged for  the  Ghibilins,  and  the  City  of  Lucca  lock'd  upon  him  as  the  very  life  of  their 
party.  It  was  at  the  tin^.e  when.thefe  two  great  Fadions  (the  Cuelfs  and  ih^Gbibilins) 
ftiared  all  Jtalf  betwixt  'em_,  divided  the  Poj  es  and  the  Emperors,  engag'd  in  their  dif- 
ferent interefts  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  Town,  and  the  members  of  the  fame  Fami- 
ly. Francifco  accoji^panied  ufually  by  peifons  of  Quality  of  his  Cabal,  walk'd  often  be- 
fore the  place  of  St.  Michael,  not  far  from  the  Palace  of  the  Vcdifiat  or  Governor.  In 
that  Market-place  he  took  notice  of  Cafiruecio,  who  was  often  times  playing  there  a- 
mongft  his  School-fellows  and  Comrades.  He  obfeiv'd  the  youth  always  prefcribed 
fuch  fports  to  the  refl,  as  he  had  chofen  on  purpofe  to  prepare  him  for  the  War.  Frtin- 
ctfco  could  eafily  perceive  how  much  the  agility  of  Caftruceio  advanced  him  above  his 
Companions,  and  he  as  eafily  perceiv'd  that  he  alTumed  an  authority  over  th  m,  and 
they  on  their  part  paid  him  a  reverence,  and  fuch  a  one  as  was  accompanied  with  kind- 
nefs  and  zeal.  Francifco  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  boy,  enquired  what  he  was,  and  be- 
ing informed  by  fome  who  were  by,  he  had  a  months  mind  to  have  him  himfelf,-  cal- 
ling him  to  him  one  day,  he  ask'd  him  if  he  did  not  prefer  a  Gentleman's  Family,  where 
he  might  learn  to  tide  the  great  Florfe,  and  exercife  his  Arms  before  tne  Cloifler  of  a 
Church-  man.  where  he  muft  fpin  out  his  days  in  idlenefs  and  melancholy.  He  no  foon- 
er  mentioned  Horfes  and  Arms,  but  Cafiruecio  was  ready  to  have  leap'd  out  of  his  skin  • 
but  recoUeding  himfelf,  a  fentiment  of  modefly  kept  him  from  anfwering,  till  the  fine 
'Words  of  Francifco  having  given  him  more  confidence,  he  told  him,  that  if  he  had  the 
liberty  of  choofing,  he  had  rather  a  thoufand  times  be  employed  as  a  Gentleman,  than 
in  the  way  for  which  he  was  defignd.  Flis  refolution  was  fo  pleafing  io  Francifco,  that 
not  long  after  he  made  a  vifit  to  Antonio,  and  begg'd  Cafiruecio  of  him,  in  fo  prefling, 
arid  yet  fo  civil  a  manner,  that  Antonio  finding  it  impollible  to  mafler  the  natural  ia- 
clinations  of  the  youth,  deliver'd  him  to  Francifco^ 

By  this  means  Cafiruecio  changed  his  Education,  and  'tis  not  to  be  believed  with  what 
eafinefs  he  improv'd  in  thofe  exercifes  which  are  fit  for  a  Gentleman  to  learn.  It  was 
to  be  admired  with  what  addrefs  and  vigor  he  mounted  his  horle,  with  what  grace  he 
managed  his  launce,  and  with  what  comelinefs  his  fword  ;  and  this  his  dexterity  di- 
ftinguifh'd  him  fo  highly  from  the  croud  of  his  companions,  that  it  would  have  been 
imprudence  in  any  one  of  them  to  have  contended  with  him,  either  at  the  Harrieri  or 
To  all  thefe  advantages  he  had  an  engaging  way  with  him,  that  obliged  where- 
ever  he  came,*  hJS  adions  and  his  words  feemed  premeditate  and  fludied,  fo  careful 
and  fo  regular  he  was  left  he  fliould  fay  or  do  any  thing  that  might  any  ways  offend. 
He  carried  himfelPalways  with  refpedt  to  his  fuperiors,  with  modefly  to  his  equals, 
and  with  civility  and  complaifance  to  thofe  who  were  beneath  him  ;  fo  that  thefe  good 
qualities  did  not  only  gain  him  the  affecftion  of  Francifco''^  whole  Family,  but  the  love 
and  efteem  of  the  whole  City  of  Lucca. 

He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  the  Fadion  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the  Gbibilim  out  of 
Vania.  Vifconti  Prince  of  Milan^  a  zealous  Partizan  of  the  Ghibilins,  folicited  Succours 
from  Francifco  Guinigi,  who  cafting  his  eyes  upon  Cafiruecio,  as  the  firft  mark  of  his  affe- 
ilion,  made  him  Lieutenant  of  a  Company  of  Foot,  and  marched  with  him  to  Vtfconti. 
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The  tirit  Campania  this  new  Lieutenant  made,  put  him  into  fuch  repucacion,  that  he 
cclipfed  the  glory  of  all  the  relt  who  ferved  in  that  War:  He  gave  fo  great  and  fo  nia-k 
ny  teftimonies  both  of  his  courage  and  condudt^  that  his  fame  was  fpread  all  over 
Lombardy.  When  alfo  he  cams  back  to  Lucca,  and  obferved  the  Town  had  doubled  the 
refped  which  they  had  for  him  before,  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  make  new  friendftiips, 
and  to  that  purpofe  made  ufe  of  all  the  courtefie  and  infinuation  that  is  neceffary  in 
that  cafe. 

Not  long  after  Francefco  Guinigi  fell  fick  ,  and  finding  himfelf  near  his  end,  having  but 
one  Son  of  about  i ;  years  of  age,  call'd  Pagolo,  he  fenc  for  Cufi  uccio,  and  committed  the 
tuition  of  his  Son,and  the  management  of  his  Etlate  into  his  hands,  and  having  ger  tiy 
remembred  Caftruceio  that  he  was  the  Perfon  who  rais'd  him,  he  begg'd  that  he  would 
fhew  the  fame  generofity  towards  Pagolo  as  he  had  done  towards  him  i  and  if  any 
thing  was  due  to  the  bounty  of  the  Father,  to  return  it  upon  his  Son.  He  fancied 
he  difcerned  in  the  Countenance  of  Cajlruccio  all  the  marks  and  indications  of  a  gene- 
rous mind,  and  died  without  being  difturbed  with  the  leaft  lufpicion  of  his  ingf-atitude. 

The  tru(t,and  hisadminiftration  of  fo  great  an  Eftace  made  Cajirucclo  nio'-e  conudera- 
ble  than  before,  but  they  created  him  lil^ewife  iome  enemies^  and  lelTened  the  affcdioil 
Which  feme  had  had  for  him:  for  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  many 
began  to  fancv  his  defigns  were  tyrannical,  and  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of  his  Country. 
The  Sigmur  Giorgio  Opizi  (chief  of  th^Guelfs  Fadion  in  Lucca)  was  the  moft  to  be  ap- 
prehended of  all  thofe  that  accufed  Caflruccio  with  that  abominable  ambition.  {  p'z.i  was 
of  opinion  that:  the  death  oi  Francefco  Guinigi,  head  of  the  adverfe  party,  would  leave 
him  Matter  of  the  Town,  but  he  quickiy  found  that  the  fingle  reputation  of  Caftruceio 
would  be  a  new  impediment  to  his  ufurpation  fo  that  thinking  to  rob  him  of  the  af- 
fedions  of  the  people,  he  fpread  falfe  reports,  and  afpers'd  him  where-ever  he  came. 
At  firft  thefe  calumniations  troubled  Caftruceio  but  little,  but  at  len^t'i  they  alarm'd  him 
to  the  purpofe  i  for  he  fufpeded  that  nplzi  would  not  fail  to  fet  him  at  odJs  vui;h  tho 
Lieutenant  which  Robert  King  of  Naples  had  fettled  in  Lucca,  and  that  if  that  Governor 
was  his  enemy,  he  fliould  in  a  fhort  time  be  turned  out  of  the  Town.  And  againtt  fo 
great  danger,  his  provifion  was  this. 

The  Town  of  Pift  was  then  under  the  Government  Hague  done  JeF^^glvola,  origi- 
nally of  the  Town  Arrezzo  ;  being  cliofen  C^pt^in  by  the  Pifms,  he  had  made  him- 
felf their  Sovereign,  and  having  given  protection  to  certain  GhihiUns  vi'ao  were  banilh- 
ed  from  f.ucca,  Ca/iruccio  cmred  into  fecrec  intelligence  by  the  privity  of  Huguccione,  and 
being  alTured  of  his  aflittance  he  refolved  the  poor  Exiles  fhnuid  be  rettored.  To  this 
efFed  he  agreed  with  his  friends  in  Lucca,  who  were  of  his  Counfel,  and  jealous  as  him- 
felf of  the  power  of  the  Opiti.  All  necsffary  meafures  were  taken  by  the  Confpira- 
tors.  Caflruccio  had  the  care  of  fortifying  priva:ely  a  Tover  in  the  City,  called  the 
Tower  of  H  jnour.  H.;  furnilli'd  it  with  Ammunition,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  forced  to 
defend  it  ^  and  having  appointed  the  night  for  the  execution  of  their  defign,  Hugtic- 
ci  ne  failed  not  at  -.h;  precife  hour  to  be  at  the  Rendezvout  betwixc  f^ucca  and  the  neigh- 
b  'uring  Mountains.  Upon  a  fignal  given  to  Caflruccio  he  advanced  towards  the  G^te 
of  St.  Peter,  and  fet  fire  to  the  Antiport  next  the  he  ds.  whilft  Caftruceio  broke  down 
another  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Town.  In  the  mean  time  his  alTuciates  cryed  out,  To 
your  Arms,  to  excite  the  people  to  rife,  and  thereby  put  all  things  into  confufion.  Hu- 
guccione enter'd  v/ith  his  Ttoops,  and  having  feized  upon  the  Town,  he  caufid  all  the 
ijpiz.i  to  be  murdered,  and  all  the  reft  of  their  party  which  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
Governor,  for  the  King  of  Naples  was  turn  d  out,  and  the  Government  of  the  Town 
alter'd,  as  Huguccione  direded,  who,  to  complete  the  defolations  of  Lucca,  baniflied 
no  lefs  than  a  hundred  of  the  belt  Families  that  belonged  to  it.  The  miferable  Ex- 
iles Aid  part  to  Flxrence  and  part  to  Piftnia,  two  Towns  of  the  Fadion  of  the  Cuelfs, 
and  for  th-Jt  realbn  enemies  to  Huguccione^  and  the  prevailing  party  in  Lucca. 

The  Florentines  and  whole  Faction  of  the  Guelfs,  apprehending  his  great  fuccefs 
would  haz'.rd  to  re-eltablifh  the  power  of  the  Chlbilins  in  Tujcany,  they  entred  in« 
to  confultacion  which  way  thofe  Exiles  might  be  rsllored.  They  fet  out  a  confi- 
derabie  Army,  and  encamped  at  Monte  Carlo  to  open  rhsmfelves  a  pafTage  to  Lutca, 
Huguccione  on  his  fide  drew  the  Luccx  Troops  together,  and  put  them  under  the 
Command  of  Caftruceio,  and  then  joyning  with  his  own  from  Pifa,  and  reinforcing 
them  with  a  Squadron  of  German  Horle  which  he  got  out  of  Lombardy,  he  march- 
ed out  to  encounter  the  Florentines^  Whereupon  the  Florentines  quitted  their  l^oft  at 
Morte  Carlo  and  entrenching  betwixt  Mor.te-Catino  and  Pejcia ,  Huguccione  poffeifed 
himfcif  of  the  quarter  which  they  had  left.  Their  Armies  being  within  two  miles 
diflance  one  from  the  other,  their  Horfe  met  daily  and  skirmifhed,  and  they  had 
eome  ceruinly  to  a  peremptory  Battel,  had  not  Huguccione  falkn  ill  juft  in  the 
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nieki  His  indifpoiition  forcing  him  from  che  camp  to  look  out  for  l>etter  accommodati- 
on in  Monte  carlo,  he  left  the  command  of  the  Army  toC^firuccio.  His  retirement,  u'hich 
difcouraged  his  own  men,  and  made  them  chink  of  protradiing  the  Battel,  animated  the 
FkrevttTteSy  but  brought  no  great  advantage  to  their  affairs,  in  ftiort,  the  Florentines  ^tt' 
ceiving  their  Enemies  without  a  General,  began  lo  defpife  em,  and  Laftruccio  obferv- 
ing  how  much  they  were  elated,  endeavourd  to  augment  it.  He  prerendad  great  con- 
fternation,  and  to  make  his  fear  the  more  credible,he  gave  orders  that  his  Troops  fiiould 
be  drawn  up  within  the  Lines,  but  with  politive  inhibition  for  any  of  them  to  go  forth, 
tho'  not  a  moment  paffed  but  the  llorentines  provoked  them,-  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Be- 
fides  that,  this  pretended  terror  in  Caftruccio  redoubled  the  rafhnefs  of  the  Enemy,  and 
perfedly  blinded  'em,  he  drew  another  advantage  from  it,  which  was  to  difcover  exad- 
ly  the  difpofition  of  their  army  and  the  order  of  their  march.  When  he  had  well  ob- 
ferv'd  'emj,  and  tempted  their  temerity  as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  he  refolv'd  to  fight  'em 
the  next  Bravado  they  made,  and  omitting  nothing  that  might  encourage  his  Soldiers, 
he  affur'd  em  of  Vij^orv  if  they  foUow'd  his  Commands.  He  had  oblerv'd  that  the 
weakeft  and  worft  arm'd  of  their  Soldiers  were  difpos'd  /?ill  in  their  wings  and  their 
beft  placed  in  the  body.  Caftruccio  drew  up  in  the  fame  order,  but  diltribuied  his  Sol- 
diers quite  contrary,;  for  the  wotrt  and  moft  unferviceable  he  placed  in  the  body,  and 
his  belt  men  in  the  wings.  In  this  pofture  he  drew  out  of  the  Trenches,  and  had  fcarce 
form'd  his  Battalia,  before  the  Enemy  appear'd,  and  with  his  ufual  infolence.  i.  aftruccio 
commanded  that  the  body  fhouid  march  flowly,  but  the  two  wings  were  to  advance  as 
faft  as  they  could  ;  io  that  when  they  came  to  engage,  there  was  only  the  w^ngs  that 
could  fight ;  for  Caftruccios,  body  having  lagg'd  by  Command,  the  Florentine  body  nad  too 
far  to  march  before  they  could  charge  'em,  fo  as  thev  remain'd  idle,  being  neu  her  able 
to  do  any  thing  againft  the  main  body  that  was  defign'd  to  oppofe  'em,  nor  luftain  rhofe 
who  were  engag'd  in  the  wings ;  io  it  happen'd  that  the  Florentine  wings  fcompos'd 
of  the  refufe  of  their  Soldiers,)  were  eafily  broken  by  Caftruccio  which  confilted  of  his 
beft,  and  when  the  wings  of  the  Enemy  (which  were  drawn  up  before  their  body  lo 
as  the  whole  Army  was  rang'd  in  the  figure  of  a  Halfmoon)  were  routed,  thev  turn'd 
tail,  ran  among  their  own  body  which  was  marching  behind  them,  and  put  ail  into 
confufion. 

The  lofs  was  very  great  to  the  Florentines^  they  left  above  loooo  men  dead  upon  the 
place;  their  beft  Officers,  and  the  braveft  of  the  G««//0  perifh'd  there  unfortunately,  and 
to  make  the  defeat  the  more  la-mentable,  there  were  feveral  Reformades  which  died 
there,  of  extraordinary  quality.  Among  the  reft,  Piero  Brother  to  Robtrt  King  of  Naples ; 
C^r/j  Nephew  to  the  faid  King     ?hilip  Lord  of  Tarentum,  who  were  ai.1  come,  in  Gal- 
lantry, to  make  that  Campania  with  the  Florentines.  But  that  which  made  all  the  more 
wonderful  was,  that  Caftruccio  loft  not  above  ^oo  men,  tho'  unhappily  one  of  Huguccionet 
Sons  were  of  that  number,  his  name  was  Francefco,  who  fighting  briskly  at  the  nead  of 
the  Voluntiers,  for  want  of  good  condud,  was  flain  at  the  very  firft  charge.  So  eminent 
a  victory  as  this,  muft  needs  put  Caftruccio  into  a  reputation  beyond  expreffion ;  but  Hu- 
guccione  had  like  to  have  died,  with  meer  jealoufie,  he  forefaw  that  nothing  of  all  this 
would  redound  to  him,  but  the  vain  honour  of  commanding  in  cliief,  and  that  the  real 
advantage  would  all  fall  to  his  Lieutenant,*  fo  that  to  ufe  him  at  that  rate,  was  to  rob 
him  of  his  Sovereignty  ;  whereupon,  nettled  exceedingly,  in  great  envy  of  his  For- 
tune, he  refolv'd  he  lliould  die.    Whilft  he  was  in  this  black  relolation,  and  attended 
nothing  but  fome  fpecious  pretence  to  get  Caftruccio  to  him,  and  io  draw  him  into  his 
Net,  it  happen'd  that  Agnolo  Micheli  (a.  perfon  of  great  alliance  as  any  in  Lucca)  was 
murther'd  by  one  who  took  fan6iuary  in  Caftruccio'shou(c,  and  was  prote<^led  :  Huguc- 
fioae's  Officers  pur fu'd,  and  demanded  the  Criminal ;   but  C<j/?r«cao  deny'd 'em,  and 
fuffer'd  him  to  efcape.    Huguccione  (  who  was  then  at  Pi/a  )  unwilling  to  lofe  fo  fair 
an  opportunity  to  revenge  himfejf,  fent  for  one  of  his  Sons  call'd  Nerli  fCvhom  he  puc 
before  into  poffeflion  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Lucca  )  commands  him  to  repair  thithet 
with  all  fpeed,  and  get  Caftruccio  to  his  houfe,  under  pretence  of  fupping  with  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  in  the  Town  ,•  and  private  Orders  were  given  for  the  making  him 
away.  Nerli  laid  his  ambufh  for  Caftruccio  very  handfomly  ;  for  fufpeding  nothing,  he 
came  to  the  Feaft,  and  was  arrelted  before  he  went  out  of  the  Palace.    But  Nerli  (be- 
ing over  circumfpedl,  and  imagining  it  might  work  fome  alteration  in  the  Spirits  of 
the  People,  if  he  kill'd  him  bluntly  without  any  formality)  writ  to  his  Father  to  know 
how  he  fhouid  difpofe  of  him.    Huguccione,  mad  at  his  unfeafonable  prudence,  de- 
parted from  Pifa  at  the  head  of  400  Horfe,  to  go  himfelf  in  perfon  to  difpatch  Ca^ 
ftruccio ;  but,  Huguccione  was  fcarce  got  to  fiagni,  before  the  Pi/ims  revolted,  cut  his 
Deputy's  throat,  and  flew  all  his  Family  that  were  left  behind  ,•  and  that  he  might  be 
fure  they  were  in  earnsft,  they  chofe  thcCowfe  de  Guerardefca,  and  made  him  their  Go- 
vernor 
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vernoiir.  Though  he  had  news  of  this  Rebellion  before  his  arrival  at  Lucca,  yec 
he  thought  it  inconvenient  to  tecum  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  macie  all  the  halt  thither 
that  he  could,  to  be  there  (if  potfibley  before  the  report,  \c{\  if  the  news  got  before  hiiu^ 
it  might  have  ill  effect  upon  the  Luccbefes,  and  prevail  with  them  to  exclude  hiai  their 
City.  But  the  Ittcc/^f/Ii  had  he^  id  it  before,  had  fuch  defigns  of  their  own,  and  the  li- 
berty of  Capruc:io  wa^  the  thing  they  vrere  to  pretend.  Huguccione  was  admitted,  but 
his  prefence  was  not  ''ufficient  to  keep  them  in  their  duties;  They  began  to  affemble 
in  parties,  to  whi=rer  ?r.d  fpeak  'lightly  of  him  in  private,  then  to  murmur,  then  to 
tumultuate,  ai^d  taking  Arras  by  degrees,  they  came  boldly,  and  demanded  Cafiruccio 
fhould  be  enlarged,  and  ^his  ibe>  uid  in  fo  politive  and  audacious  a  manner,  that  f/a- 
guccione  apprehending  the  confequences,  delivered  him  to  them.  Cafiruccio  not  con- 
tented with  that,  conceiving  v?itcr  defigns  than  formerly,  and  egg'd  on  by  an  equal 
impulfe  of  honour  and  revenge,  he  alTembled  his  friends,  and  taking  the  benefit  of  the  ' 
favourable  difpolition  of  the  pp.ople,  he  refolved  to  oppole  himlelf  ag-iinft  Huguccione, 
and  forcing  of  him  out  of  lucca  w'nh  all  his  party,  Huguccium  retired  into  Lotni^ardy  to 
the  Lords  of  ScaU  where  not  long  after  he  died  very  poor. 

This  was  a  happy  turn  for  Cafiruccio,  from  the  incommodities  of  a  Prifon,  to  the  Su- 
premacy of  a  Prince  and  yet  this  was  not  enough.  Finding  himfelf  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  his  Friends  wh'ch  encouraged  him,  and  by  the  whole  bodv  of  the 
people,  which  flattered  his  ambition,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  chofen  Captain  General 
of  all  their  Forces  for  a  Twelve  mont'i ;  and  refolving  to  perform  fume  Eminent  adi- 
on  that  might  juftifie  their  choice,  he  undertook  the  redudion  of  feveral  places  which 
had  revolted  from  that  City  in  favour  of  Hai'uccione.  Having  to  this  purpofe  entered 
into  ftrid  alliance  with  the  •'  ity  uf  Fifa,  they  lent  him  (upplies,  and  he  marched  wito 
them  to  befiege  Serez.we.  But  the  place  being  very  lirong,-  before  he  could  cajjy  ir, 
he  was  obliged  to  build  a  Fortrefs  as  near  it  as  he  could.  This  new  Poft  in  two  months 
time,  render'd  him  Mafter  of  the  whole  Country,  and  is  the  fame  Fort  that  ar  this 
day  is  cs^hdSerezaneUo,  repaired  fince,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  f/orewriww.  Support- 
ed by  the  credit  of  fo  glorious  an  exploit,  he  reduced  Mafia,  Carrara,  and  Lavenza, 
very  eafily  :  he  feized  likewife  upon  the  whole  Country  of  Lunigiana,  and  to  fecure 
his  Communication  with  Lon.bardy^  he  took  Vont  Remolt  by  force,  and  drove  out  Ana^ 
ftafio  Valavictni  the  Sovereign  :  So  that  full  of  glory  he  returned  to  Lucca,  where  the 
People  thronged  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  all  poffible  demonitrations  of 
Joy. 

This  was  the  happieft  conjundute  for  Cafiruccio  in  the  world,  for  having  been  fo 
difcreet  before  to  make  his  intereft  with  the  moft  conHderable  of  the  Luccbefes,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  Poggio,  Portico,  Baccanjacbi^  and  Cecco  Guinigi,  the  favour  of  thefe  great 
men,  concurring  with  the  inclination  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  elfe  contribu- 
ting to  his  happinefs,  he  was  folemnly  chofen  their  Soveraign  Prince. 

About  this  time  Frederick  de  Baviere,  King  of  the  Romans  puffed  out  of  Germany  into 
Italy,  to  be  crown'd  Emperor  there.  Cafiruccio  who  had  already  wrought  himfelf  in 
fome  meafure  into  his  favour,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  foo  Hoi  fe,  and  went  to  wait 
upon  him,  having  left  as  his  Deputy  in  Lucca,  Pagolo  Guinigi,  his  Pupil,  whom  he  had 
treated  all  along,  as  he  had  been  his  own  Son,  in  conlideracion  of  the  benefits  he  had 
received  from  his  Father.  Frederick  received  Cafiruccio  with  much  kindnefs,  and  hav- 
ing done  him  feveral  honours,  and  granted  him  many  prerogatives,  he  made  him  his 
Lieutenant  in  the  whole  province  of  Tufcany ;  befides  all  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa 
(  at  the  fame  time  mutining  againft  their  Governor  Gerardefca,  and  driving  him  out  of 
the  Town )  to  defend  themfelves  againft  his  relentment,  addicifed  to  Frederick  for  pro- 
tedioa,  and  he  gave  the  Soveraignty  of  that  Town  to  Cafiruccio.  His  choice  was  not 
unpieafing  to  the  Inhabitants  who  knew  not  where  to  find  a  better  fupport  againft  the 
Fadion  of  the  Guelfs,  and  particularly  againft  the  attempts  of  the  Florentines. 

After  this,  Frederick  return'd  into  Gerw^jw;,  having  made  a  Lieutenant  General  of  all 
Itely,  and  left  him  in  Ror»e.  There  was  not  at  that  time  either  in  Lombardy  or  Tufcany^ 
any  of  the  Gbtbilins  of  the  Emperor's  party,  but  look'd  upon  Cafiruccio  as  the  true  head  of 
their  Fadion.  Thofe  who  were  banifli'd  their  Country  upon  that  fcore,  fled  to  him  for 
protedion,  and  promis'd  unanimoufly  that  if  he  could  reftore  'em  to  their  Eftates,  they 
would  ferve  him  fo  effedually,  that  the  Soveraignty  of  their  Country  fliould  be  the  re- 
compence  of  his  kindnefs.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  Guidi,  Scolari,  Uberti^  Gerozt,:, 
IJardi,  and  Huomoccorfi,  all  Exiles  oi Florence:  So  that,  flattered  by  their  promifes,  and  ^ 
cncourag'd  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  force,  he  entertain'd  a  defign  of  making  himfelf 
Mafter  of  Tufcany,  and  to  give  more  reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entred  into  a  League 
with /V/arfeoKi/coBr;  Prince  of  Milan.  He  put  out  a  Proclamation  afrei  wards,  that  all  his  ■ 
Subjeds  which  were  capable  to  bear  Arms,  fhould  be  ready  at  a  certain  warning  to  put 
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thenilelves  inco  Service ^  and  tor  the  better  order  ot  the  Multer  Roll,  by  which  his 
Militia  was  to  be  regulated,  the  v  ity  ol  Awccrf  having  tive  Gates,  he  divided  the  whole 
Country  inco  five  parts,  and  difpofed  every  soldier  under  his  otJicer  with  lo  much  ex- 
adneli,  that  in  a  fnorc  time  he  could  march  vvith  20000  Men,  bclides  what  he  could 
draw  out  of  ['ifa. 

Whillt  he  was  fortifying  himfelf  with  Soldiers  and  Friends;  it  fell  out,  that  {.he  Qutlft 
in  Tleijanfa  having  driven  out  ihQ  Gbil^ilint,  and  received  conliderable  fuccours  from 
FLrence,  and  the  King  of  Naples  came  tnuudenng  down  upon  the  Territoiies  of  the 
Prince  of  Milan.  The  Prince  defired  Caftruccio  to  give  the  H  rtntines  diverlion  ;  to  car- 
ry the  War  into  their  Country,  to  withdraw  them  horn  LomhfirJy,  and  thereby  to  put 
them  upon  the  defenfive,  Caftruccio  defired  no  more,  and  fell  with  a  flying  Army  into 
the  Valley  of  Arnoy  took  Fucechio  and  San  Mimato,  and  ravaged  the  Country  fo  effec- 
*  tuaily,  that  the  Florentines  were  conltrained  to  call  back  their  Troops  out  of  Lombardy  - 
but  the  neceffity  of  another  diverfion  called  back  Caftruccio  to  the  recovery  of  Lucca, 
In  his  abfence,  the  Family  of  the  Pcggi^  which  had  been  always  his  fiiends,  and  con* 
tributed  mote  to  his  Elevation,  than  any  of  the  relt,  regrecing  that  they  had  not  been 
Tcwaided,  according  to  the  merits  of  their  Services,  conlpired  with  feveral  others  of 
the  Inhabitants  to  bring  the  City  to  revolt.  They  bog  m  (he  tumult  one  morning,  and 
having  put  themfelves  in  Arms,  they  killed  the  Chief  O.hcer  which  Cejlruccio  had  e- 
ftablifhed  for  the  adminiftration  of  jultice.  But  whillt  they  were  difpofing  themfelves 
to  pufii  on  their  Sedition,  Stephen  Pcggio,  an  old  Man,  of  a  peaceable  temper,  and  one 
who  had  not  medled  at  all  in  the  Confpiracy  of  his  Relations,  made  ufe  of  the  author 
rity  he  had  with  rhem,  caufed  them  to  lay  down  their  Arms  and  offered  his  inteiccf- 
fion  to  Caftruccio  that  they  might  ob  ain  their  demands.  Upon  the  drft  notice  of  this 
Commotion,  Caftruccio  drew  a  party  out  of  his  Army,  and  leaving  the  reit  under  the 
Command  oiVagolo  Guinigi,  he  marched  with  all  diligence  back  to  l  u:ca,  wheie  fmd- 
ing  things  quieter  than  he  expeded,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  make  his  advant^igeof 
fo  temperate  a  fubnuHion,  and  difpofed  his  Troops  and  his  Friends  in  all  the  Pofts  that 
might  make  lum  Mafter  of  the  Town.  Stiphano  Poggio,  who  thought  in  this  juiidure 
hs  had  highly  obliged  Caftruccio,  came  to  make  him  a  vifit,  and  judged  it  unneceffary 
to  beg  any  thing  oi  him  ,•  all  that  he  requeued  was,  that  he  would  pardon  his  Family, 
allo/^  fomething  to  their  ancient  Services,  and  give  fome  licrle  Indulgence  to  the  tran- 
fports  of  their  youth.  Caftruccio  received  him  nich  much  affedion,  and  told  him  tbac 
he  was  more  pleafed  to  find  chofe  troubles  appeafed,  than  he  had  been  offended  at  the 
news  of  their  Commotion;  and  having  pielTcd  him  to  bring  the  Male-contents  ro 
him,  he  added,  that  he  thank'd  his  ftais  for  giving  hi.n  fuch  an  opportunity  of  ligna- 
lizing  hisCleniency.  Upon  St(phanu  i  importunity,  and  Caftruccio^  pron}ife,  they  came 
all  to  attend  him;  bur  Caftruccio  apprehending  that  this  new  bcn'ice  of  Stephano  might 
fome  time  or  other  be  reproached  to  him  again,  he  rclolved  to  make  a  fignal  Ex- 
ample ;  and  accoidipgly  regulating  himlcit  by  the  leverq  poliucks  of  Ulurpers  who 
upon  fuch  nice  and  ciitical  occafions  nnike  no  bones  to  facrifice  the  innocence  of  3 
particular  man.  to  the  confervation  of  the  multitude,  he  commanded  that  the  Mu- 
tineers and  Steph^no  with  them  fhould  be  conducted  to  Prifon,  and  from  thence  to  Exe- 
cution. 

Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  Florentines  recovered  San  Miniitn,  and  Caftruccio 
holding  it  impiudence  to  keep  in  the  Field  whillt  he  was  infecure  in  the  Town,  re- 
folved  to  give  fome  relaxation  to  his  Arms;  He  endeavour'd  privately  to  feel  how  the 
Florentines  ttood  difpofed  to  a  Truce,  and  (  the  War  having  exhaufted  their  Coffers ) 
he  found  them  fo  coming,  that  it  was  concluded  for  two  years,  upon  condition  that 
either  party  fhould  retain  what  was  then  in  their  poiTefrion. 

CaftfucciohQ,\ng  difintangled  from  his  foreign  Embarrafments,  applyed  him.felf  whol- 
ly to  his  fecurity  at  home,  and  under  feveral  pretences,  to  quit  himfelf  of  all.thofe 
who  were  likely  to  difpute  his  Soveraignty  oi  Lucca,  not  fparing  his  Confifcationf,- 
and  Profcriptions  againft  the  Exiles,  nor  the  Executions  of  any  who  were  under  his 
hands.  To  excufe  himfelf  he  gave  out  that  he  had  too  much  Experience  already  of  the 
infidelity  of  thofe  people,  to  truft  them  again  ;  But  a  Itrong  Citadel  which  he  ered- 
ed  in  the  City,  was  the  true  way  to  continue  his  Authority  ;  and  to  give  the  more  ter- 
ror to  the  Citizens,  he  caufed  the  houfes  of  his  adverfaries  to  be  demoliflied,  and  the 
Citadel  to  be  built  of  their  Materials.  His  peace  with  the  Florentines^  and  liis  Fortifi- 
^  cations  at  lucca,  employ'd  him  not  fo  much,  as  to  lefTen  his  thoughts  how  he  might 
make  himfelf  greater  ,•  being  unwilling  again  to  come  to  an  open  War,  he  entertained 
private  correfpundencies,  both  on  one  fide  and  the  other.  He  had  an  ardent  delire  to 
make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Town  of  Piftoia,  perfuading  himfelf  it  would  give  him  foot-i 
ing  in  Florence }  and  in  this  profpe<it  he  held  a  fecret  Commerce  of  amity  with  the  dif- 
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ferent  parties,  which  were  predominant  in  Viftoia.    This  double  intelligence  was  ma- 
nag'd  with  that  flynefs  and  delicicy,  that  each  of 'em  believ'd  they  were  particularly  in 
his  Confidence.  It  was  a  long  time  that  thefe  two  oppofite  Cabals  had  divided,  or  ra- 
ther diftraaed  that  City.  The  one  call'd  the  Fadion  of  the  Biamhi,  had  Bafiiano  da  Pof- 
fente  for  its  head ;  and  the  other  call'd  the  Nen,  was  commanded  by  Jacopo  de  Gia.  Each 
of 'em  boiling  with  defire  to  fupplant  its  competitor,  repos'd  much  upon  the  promifes 
oiCafiruccio:  And  thefe  two  Heads  of  the  Fadions  who  had  long  been  fufpedted  to  one 
another,  cook  Arms  at  length  both  at  a  time.  Jacopo  poded  himlelf  towards  the  Gate 
that  goes  to  Florence^  and  Bajiiano  towards  thit  which  leads  to  Lucca.  At  firfl:  it  was  in 
debate  feverally  by  each  of  'em,  whether  they  fliould  call  in  iht  Florentines    but  finding 
Cajlruccio  more  adlive,  and  his  Forces  better  Soldiers,  each  of  'em  fent  privately  to  him 
to  folicit  his  aflTirtance  :  Cafiruccio  carried  it  very  demurely,  and  promifed  fuccour  to 
both.   He  told  Jaccfo,  that  in  perfon  he  would  relieve  him     and  to  Baftiam  he  fent 
word  he  would  do  it  by  Vagulo  Guinigi  his  Lieutenant-General,  and  the  perfon  of  the 
world  he  lov'd  beft ;  for  he  regarded  him  as  his  Son.  Hiving  acquainted  em  both  that 
they  (hould  exped  their  fupplies  about  midnight,  he  agreed  with  Fagolo,  and  caufing 
him  to  march  with  part  of  his  Troops  to  join  with  Bafiiano  at  one  Gare,  he  with  the 
reft  advanced  the  common  Road  towards  Jacvpo.  At  both  Gates  they  were  admitted  as 
Friends ;  but  no  fooner  were  they  entered,  but  upon  a  lignal  given,  Bafii.mo  was  kill'd 
on  one  fide  with  ail  his  chief  friends,  and  Jacopo  and  his  friends  leap  d  no  bettor  on  the 
other;  the  reft  of  their  parties  betaking  to  their  heels,  the  whole  Town  was  left  at  Ca- 
firuccioi  devoting.    He  came  in  perfon  to  reaffure  the  Magiftrates,  and  brought  them 
out  of  the  Palace  whither  they  had  fledtofecure  themfelves^  Having  called  the  people 
together,  he  promifed  to  cancel  ail  the  old  debts,  did  many  ads  ol  Grace,  leflened  their 
inapoits,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  obedient,  by  the  force  of  his  carelTes,  and  new 
priviledges  which  he  gave  them.  This  profufehefs  of  kindncls,  had  coax'd  likewife  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Country,  they  came  in  great  throngs  to  (alute  and  recognize  theiir 
new  Prince,  who  fent  'em  ail  home  again  in  peace,  ail  mightily  taken  with  fiis  Vertues, 
and  poftefs'd  with  hopes  of  his  extraordinary  benefits 

There  was  about  this  time  fome  Vlutinies  in  Roue,  by  reafon  of  the  dcarnefs  of  pro- 
vifions.   The  fcaicity  that  was  (uffercd,  proceeded  from  the  abfence  of  the  Popes,  whd 
kept  then  their  Pontifical  refidence  at  /ivigmn,  ar^d  it  added  much  to  the  revolt,  that 
the  Romans  could  not  endure  to  be  govern'd  by  a  German.   1  hib  National  animofity  was 
the  occafion  of  frequent  Murthers,  and  perpetual  diforder.  Etrico  the  Emperor's  Lieu- 
tenant General  found  himfelf  too  weak  to  apply  any  remedy,  and  apprehending  (  not 
without  caufe  )  that  the  Rowans  had  private  intelligence  with  the  King  of  Naples^  that 
if  their  Fo'"ces  fhould  joyn,  he  fhould  be  forced  out  of  Rowe,  and  the  Pope  be  reftored. 
He  concluded  therefore  his  fafeft  recourfe  would  be  to  Cafiruccio ;  fo  that  he  fent  to 
him  for  fupplies,  and  begg'd  of  him  that  he  would  come  along  with  them  in  perfon. 
Cafiruccio  made  no  fcruple  of  the  Voyage,  being  equally  tranfported  to  be  able  to  do 
a  meritorious  piece  of  fervice  to  the  Emperor,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  be  re- 
garded at  Rome,  and  look'd  upon  as  the  Moderator  of  their  affairs  whenever  the  Em- 
peror fhould  be  abfent.    Leaving  therefore  the  care  of  Lucca  to  the  charge  ofPagolo  Gui-> 
nigi,  and  contenting  himfelf  only  with  a  Convoy  of  two  hundred  Florfe,  he  came  to 
Romej  afid  was  received  by  Errico  with  all  poffible  honour.    His  prefence  having  receiv- 
ed the  Authority  of  the  Emperor,  he  took  a  gentle  way  to  pacifie  the  people.  The 
firft  thing  he  did,  was  to  provide  plenty  of  all  things,  caufingftoreof  Corn  to  be  brought 
thither  from  Pifa,  to  take  off  the  pretence  of  their  revolt :  After  which  mingling  very 
difcreetly  his  favours  and  his  ehaflifements,  he  reduced  all  the  chief  Cicizens  to  their 
obedience  to  Errico ;  In  acknowledgment  of  which  Cafiruccio  was  made  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  feveral  Honours  conferred  upon  him  with  more  than  ordinary  Ceremony.  The 
day  of  his  promotion,  he  came  forth  in  a  Habit  futable  to  his  Dignity,  but  enriched 
with  a  delicate  Embroidery,  with  two  devices  wrought  in  artificially,  ohe  before  and 
the  other  behind ;  The  firft  was  before,  and  in  thefe  words,  (  as  devout,  as  common ) 
HS.  IS  AS  IT  PLEASES  GOD  j  and  behind  in  thefe,  AND  SHALL  BE  WHATGOD 
WILL  HAVE  HIM. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  Tranfadlion,  the  Florentines  incehfed  that  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  Truce,  Cafiruccio  had  furprifed  the  Town  of  Pifioia ;  refolved  to  recover 
it  by  force,  and  thought  it  not  likely  to  be  difficult,  if  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
hisabfence.  Among  the  Fugitives  from  Pifioia  who  had  faved  themfelves  in  Florence, 
there  were  two  principally  confiderable,  Cecchi,  iind  Baldini.  They  were  Men  in  Ac- 
tion, and  had  always  retain'd  a  private  correfpondence  with  their  Friends  in  Pifioia;  and 
they  managed  all  things  fo  dexteroufly  for  a  revolt,  that  they  caufed  a  good  party  of 
Florentines  to  enter  one  night  into  the  Towfl^  who  reftored  them  their  liberty,  with 
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This  news  being  brought  to  Komc^  touched  Caftruccio  to  the  quick^  who  taking  leave 
of  Errico,  with  large  Journeys  came  diredly  to  Lucca. 

The  Florentines  liad  notice  of  his  return,  and  refolved  ftoutly  to  begin  the  War  upon 
him,  that  he  might  not  have  leifure  to  prepare  wherefore  having  obliged  all  that  (like 
themfelves)  were  favourers  of  th&Guelfjl}  Fadion,  to  put  themfelves  forward  in  fome 
extraordinary  manner,  they  railed  a  itrong  Army,  and  marched  with  all  diligence  to 
pofTefs  themfelves  firft  of  the  Valley  of  Nievole  to  facilitate  their  Communication  with 
Fifioia  ;  Cajlruccio  on  his  fide  with  what  Forces  he  could  get  together,  march'd  diredly 
for  Monte  Carlo t  and  having  intelligence  where  the  Enemy  was  encamped,  and  hov/ 
numerous  their  Army,  he  judged  the  danger  would  be  as  great  fhould  he  go  and  con- 
front them  in  the  plain  of  /  ifioia,  as  to  attend  them  in  the  Valley  of  Pefcia.  He  con- 
cluded therefore  to  draw  them  (if  he  could)  into  the  ftreighcs  of  Seravalle,  for  narrow 
partes,  and  rough  and  difficult  ways  were  convenient  for  a  fmall  Army  as  his  was, 
which  conlifted  of  not  above  12000  Men,  and  would  be  a  difadvantage  to  the  Fiorm- 
tines,  who  were  40000  complete.  Wherefore,  though  he  was  well  enough  fatished  of 
the  Courage  of  his  Army,  and  underUcod  the  worth  of  every  common  Soldier,  yet  he 
thought  good  to  withdraw  out  of  that  Champagn  Country,  lelt  he  fhould  fufier  him- 
felf  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  multitudes  of  his  Enemies. 

Seravalle,  is  a  Cattle  betwixt  Vefcia,  and  Viftoia,  fituate  upon  a  hill  which  on  that  fide 
puts  a  (top  to  the  Valley  of  Nicvole.  This  Caitle  Itands  not  upon  the  Road,  but  is  about 
two  flight  fhot  higher,  and  the  paffage  down  into  the  Valley,  is  rather  ftrait  than 
fteep;  for  the  declenfjon  is  very  gradual  to  the  place  where  the  waters  divide,  and 
pafs  to  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Lake  of  Tucechio,  and  that  palTage  is  fo  ftreighc, 
that  twenty  Men  in  Front  take  up  the  whole  breadth.    There  it  was  that  Cojiruccio  de- 
figned  to  engage  the  Enemy,  as  well  to  give  the  advantage  of  the  ftreight  to  the  Imall- 
nefs  of  his  own  Army  ;  as  to  keep  them  from  being  fenlible  of  the  vait  numbeis  of  the 
Florentines ;  and  prevent  the  terror  which  they  might  infpire.  The  Cattle  of  SeravaQe 
belong'd  to      Signer  IVfanfredi  a  German,  who  had  made  himfelf  Lord  of  it,  long  be- 
fore Cafiruccio  had  feized  upon  Pifiuia,  and  kept  it  by  common  content  both  ot  the  In- 
habitants of  Vijloia  and  Lucca;  either  becaufe  he  kept  his  Neutiality  very  ftiidly  with 
both,  or  becaute  the  Caitle  was  fo  ttrong  of  it  felf  it  needed  to  fear  neither.  Caftruc' 
cio  knowing  the  importance  of  that  place  from  the  beginning,  found  a  way  to  gain  in- 
telligence with  a  perfon  who  liv  d  in  the  Caitle.    The  night  before  the  day  of  the 
Battel,  by  the  miniitry  of  this  Man,  Cafiruccio  caufed  Four  hundred  of  his  boldiers  to 
enter,  who  cut  the  Throat  of  Marfreii^  and  feized  on  the  Caitle.    Having  fccur'd  fo 
confiderable  a  Poit  without  noife,  he  endeavcur'd  to  pertuade  the  Enemy  that  he 
would  not  ftir  from  Mcate-Carlo,  thereby  to  diaw  them  into  his  Clutches,  and  mnke 
'em  haft  with  all  fpeed  to  gain  the  avenues  to  the  Val  de  Kwvole,  and  this  plot  of  his 
jump'd  exadly  with  the  Florentine  def\gn.    For  they  having  no  mind  that  lifioia  fhould 
be  the  Theatre  of  the  War,  and  being  willing  to  remove  it  into  the  Vale,  they  encamp'd 
above  Seravalle,  with  intention  to  have  pafTed  the  Screights  the  next  day,  not  imagin- 
ing in  the  leait  that  the  Cattle  was  furpriz'd.    Cafiruccio  having  notice  of  their  motion, 
about  midnight  drew  his  Army  out  of  their  quarters,  and  itole  privately  before  break 
of  day  to  the  foot  of  Seravalla.    The  accident  was  odd,  for  as  he  march'd  up  the  Hill 
on  one  fide,  the  Enemy  march'd  up  on  the  other  ;  caus'd  his  Foot  to  advange  by  the 
way  of  the  common  Road,  but  he  drew  out  a  party  of  Four  hundred  Horfe,  and  com- 
manded them  towards  the  left,  on  that  fide  towards  theCattle.   There  were  Four  hun- 
dred of  the  Enemies  Horfe,  that  were  a  Forlorn  to  their  Army,  and  the  w  hole  Infan- 
try followed  them,  but  their  Scouts  were  no  fooner  at  top  of  the  Hill,  when  on  a  fud- 
den  they  fell  foul  upon  the  Tioops  of  Cafiruccio.    They  were  itrangely  furpriz'd  ,•  for 
knowing  nothing  of  the  taking  of  the  Caitle,  they  could  not  imagine  the  Enemy  would 
come  to  meet  them :  Infomuch  that  before  they  had  leifure  to  put  themfelvs  into  pofture, 
they  were  conttrain'd  to  engage  tumultuoufly  with  thofe  Troops  which  were  drawn 
up  in  good  Order,  but  they  in  confufion,-  Not  but  fome  of  the  Florentine  Cavaliers  be- 
haved themfelves  gallantly,  but  the  noile  of  fo  unexpeded  an  Encounter,  put  them 
prefently  to  a  ftand,   and  being  defufed  in  the  Army,  it  put  all  into  great  diforder 
and  fear.    The  Horfe  and  the  Foot  fell  foul  upon  one  another,  and  both  upon  the 
baggage:  Want  of  ground  render'd  the  Experience  of  the  O.licers  of  no  ute,  and  the 
ftreightnefs  of  the  pafs  confounded  all  their  Military  cunning.    The  firit  Troops  that 
Cafiruccio  charged  upon  the  top  of  the  Hill,  were  immediately  routed,  and  the  tmall  re- 
iiftance  they  made  was  not  fo  much  the  defed  of  their  courage  as  the  effed  of  the  place, 
with  the  incommodity  of  which,  and  the  itrangenefs  of  the  furprize,  they  were  con- 
ftrain'd  to  give  ground.    There  was  no  way  left  for  'em  to  run ;  on  their  Flanks  the 
Mountains  were  inacccffible,  their  Enemies  were  in  the  Front^  and  {h$ir  own  Army  in 
•   •  '  * " "  '  ' the 
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the  Reer.  In  the  mean  time,  as  this  charge  of  Caftrticcio  was  not  (ufhcient  jo  Itagger 
the  enemies  B^'tei,  he  drew  out  a  party  oi  Foot,  and  fent  'em  to  joyn  with  theHorfe 
in  the  Calile  of  Seravalle:  This  body  in  re/erve  having  polfeffion  of  the  Hills,  and 
failing  upon  the  fiank  of  the  Flor twines,  forced  them  to  give  ground,  and  yieid  to  the 
wild  incomni'  dity  of  the  piace,  and  the  violence  and  fiercenefsot  the  enemy.  The 
Reer-guaid  ran,  and  having  got  into  the  plain  that  looks  towards  Ti/lJa,  every  man 
Ihifted  as  well  as  he  could. 

This  defeat  was  bioody  and  great ;  among  the  multitude  of  prifoners,  there  were  ma- 
ny of  the  principal  Officers,-  among  the  rett  three  Noble  Florentines,  Bandino  di  RoJJi^ 
Francffco  BruntlUfchi.  and  'Ho^janni  delU  T fa,  without  mentioning  (everal  confiderable 
lujcans,  and  many  of  the  King  oi  Naples  his  Subjects,  who.  by  then  Prince's  order,  ere 
in  the  fervice  of  the  F/aremiwg.  Upon  the  hrlt  tidings  of  their  defeat,  tlie  ijioians  inT- 
ned  the  Guelfs  FaCiion  out  of  Town,  and  cime  wich  their  keys  and  prefented  them  to 
Cafiruccio,  who  purfuing  his  Vidory,  carried  Prato  and  all  the  Towns  in  that  plain,  as 
well  beyond  as  on  this  lide  the  Amo  :  After  which  he  encamped  with  his  A.rmy  in  the 
plain  of  Feretola,  two  miles  from  Florence^  where  he  cof;tinued  biaving  the  C  ity  and 
palTed  feveral  days  in  the  enjo\  msnt  of  his  good  fortune,  parting  the  (poll,  and  coin- 
ing of  mony,  thereby  exercifing  with  great  oltentation  a  kind  of  Sovereign  right  over 
their  Territorv ;  and  releafing  fomething  of  the  rigour  of  his  dilcipline,  iie  gave  his 
Soldiers  liberty  to  infult  as  they  pleas  d  over  the  conquer'd  ,•  and  to  make  his  t.  lumpli 
che  more  remaikable.  nothing  could  ferve  the  turn,  but  naked  women  n  ult  un  C  our- 
les  on  horfe-back  under  the  very  waiis  of  the  City.  But  this  gallantry  and  oftenca  iorl 
entertained  him  but  lightly,  or  rather  fei  ved  but  as  a  colour  to  hide  his  greater  de- 
figns;  for  in  the  mean  time  he  found  a  way  to  corrupt  Lupacci,  Frefcobaldi,  and  tome 
certain  other  Gentlemen  in  the  Town,  who  were  to  hnve  delivei  d  him  a  G  <fe,  and 
brought  him  into  Florence  in  the  night,  had  not  their  Confpuacy  been  dilcover'd,  and 
defeated  afterward  by  the  punifhment  of  the  accomplices. 

This  great  Town  being  fo  (treighcned  and  fo  long  block'd  up,  that  the  Inhabitants 
feeing  no  other  way  of  pieferving  their  liberty,  than  by  eng;^ging  it  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  fent  EmbalT-idors  to  that  Prince,  and  off^r'd  to  throw  themfclves  into  his  a.  ns. 
It  was  not  only  for  his  honour  to  accept  of  their  proffer,  but  for  the  general  interefl  of 
the  whole  Fadion  of  the  Gutlfs  which  without  that  could  (ublift  no  longer  in  Tu  cuvj. 
The  terms  being  agreed,  the  treaty  concluded,  and  the  Plortnimes  to  pay  him  annually 
two  hundred  thousand  Flurens,  he  fenc  them  four  thouland  Hurle  under  the  Command 
of  Prince  Carlo  his  Son. 

During  this  ncgocia  ion,  an  unexpected  accident  h-^pned,  which  put  Caftrw.cio  into 
a  cooler  temper,  and  made  him  give  ihe  Florentines  breath  in  fpighc  of  his  tectn  »  here 
was  a  new  Confpiracy  againft  him  at  ' //<7,  not  lo  be  fupprefs'd  by  his  prefence  :  hene^ 
dttto  Lanfranchi,  one  of  the  chief  Citizens  in  the  Town,  was  the  author  of  it:  Bene- 
detto troubled  to  fee  his  Country  fubjett  co  the  tyranny  of  a  Lttccheje,  undertook  to  fur- 
prize  the  Citadel,  force  out  the  Girifon,  and  cue  t  ie  throats  ol  all  that  jvere  friends  to 
Cfifiriiccii.  But  as  in  thofe  kind  of  conjurations  if  a  fmall  number  be  able  to  keep  tiii  igs 
fee.  et,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  put  them  in  ext^cution  ;  and  therefore  whiut  .anffancbi 
was  endeavouring  co  hook  in  niore  alfoci^ces,  ae  met  with  thofe  who  were  falfe.  and 
difcover'd  ail  to  C».y?r«ccii?.  T^vjo'Hoh\t  Florentines ^  tecchi  And  Guidi,  who  were  fled  O 
Pifa,  were  fufpedcd  to  be  the  Traitors  and  the  fufpicion  of  chat  perfidy  left  a  i  ill 
itain  upon  their  reputation  ,•  which  way  foever  it  was,  Caflru  io  put  Lanfruncbi  to 
death,  banifhed  his  whole  Family,  and  feveral  of  the  chief  Fijans  were  left  fhoiter 
by  the  head. 

This  plot  difcovering  to  Cafiruccio  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Towns  of  Pijloia  and  Pift 
t-vould  be  always  eaiiK  fhaken  ,•  he  put  all  things  in  practice  that  cunning  or  open  force 
could  fuggeft  to  keep  them  in  their  duties:  But  whilft  his  thoughts  were  upon  the  ten- 
ters about  fo  important  a  care,  che  Florentines  had  fome  refpit  to  recover  their  Senfes, 
and  exped  the  Neapolitan  Succours,  which  being  at  length  arrived  under  the  ConducJt 
of  Prince  Carlo  a  general  Council  was  held  of  the  whole  Fadion  of  the  Guc-lfs  Upon 
the  refolution  taken  there,  an  Army  was  railed,  the  itrongcft  that  ever  had  been  fee 
out  by  that  party,  for  it  amounted  to  50000  Foot,  and  loooo  Horfe.  When  their 
Forces  were  ready,  it  was  debated  in  the  Council  of  War,  whether  they  fhould  begin 
with  the  Siege  of  Ptjloia  or  Pifa.  Xhe  latter  carried  it^  for  it  was  fancied  the  Confpi- 
racy of  the  nfans  was  fo  recent,  that  in  probability  it  had  left  lome  feeds  for  a  fecond 
revolt  i  befides  theConqueft  of  Pifa  would  bring  Pijloia  along  with  it. 

This  great  Army  open'd  their  Campagninthe  beginning  of  May  i;z8.  Loftra,  Signta, 
Monte  Lugoznd  Empoli  were  taken  immediately, and  it  advanc'dafterwards  to  beiiege  5rf«- 
Miniato.  RaiLafiruccio  without  difcompofure,  either  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  force,  or 
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the  IwiUnels  ot  their  progieis,  believed  rather  that  the  favourable  inllant  was  arriv'd 
in  which  fortune  was  to  put  into  his  hands  the  fupremeauthoiity  of  Tufcavy ;  and  there- 
fore judging  this  effort  of  the  enemy  at  Pifa  would  fucced  no  better  than  their  defigns 
at  Stravalle,  he  came  and  entrenched  at  Fucechio  with  20000  Foot,  and  4000  Horfe, 
having  put  )0:o  E'oot  in  Pifi  under  the  Command  of  Vagolo  Guirjgi. 

Fucechio  is  a  Caftle  feated  lo  advanrageoufl. ,  that  there  is  not  a  better  Polt  in  all  the 
plain  of  Pifa  ;  for  it  i^ands  upon  a  little  eminence  equally  diltanr  from  the  two  Rivers 
Arno  mdGuJctana.  The  place  of  their  encampment  could  have  been  no  where  better 
chofen;  for  unlels  the  enemy  divided,  and  came  upon  them  in  two  Bodies,  (which  muft 
needs  weaken  'em  much)  they  could  not  cut  off  the  provifions  which  came  toCafirucch 
both  from  /  uccd  and  Pifu.  To  come  and  face  'em  in  their  trenches^  would  be  railily  to 
engage  themfclves  betwixt  his  Army  and  PagMs.  To  turn  towards  Pifa,  they  muft  pafs 
the  River  /irno,  and  leave  the  enemy  upon  their  backs,  which  was  an  attempt  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  other.  Cafiruccioi  defign  was  to  make  'em  pitch  upon  the  laf};  and  to  in- 
vite 'em  tlie  better  to  pafs  over  the  River,  inftead  of  bringing  down  his  Line  to  the 
bank,  ('as  he  might  very  weil  have  donej  he  turned  it  off  fhort  towards  the  walls  of 
Fucechio,  not  fb  much  to  flielter  himfelf  under  the  faid  walls,  but  cunningly  to  leave 
the  enemy  fucli  a  fpace  free,  as  might  tempt  them  to  pafs  the  River.  And  in  the  whole 
art  of  War  there  is  nothing  fo  fubcil  as  the  eledion  of  Polls  and  JEncampments,  and 
that  was  Caftruccio's  mafter- piece. 

The  enemy  having  taken  San.  Miniato,  confulted  for  feme  time  whether  they  fliould 
fall  uponPifa,  or  Cafiruccio  in  his  Camp:  At  length,  all  things  well  confider'd,  it  was 
concluded  to  march  ftraight  toward  him.    The  River  Jrno  was  at  that  time  fo  low,  it 
was  fordable,  but  with  trouble    for  the  Horfe  pafs'd  up  to  the  fiddle,  and  the  Fooc 
with  proportion.    At  laft  on  the  rorh  oijune  in  the  morning,  the  Florentines  put  them- 
felves  into  Battalia,  and  began  to  pafs  tiie  River  with  a  party  of  their  Horfe,  and  3 
body  of  10000  Foot.    C^firuccio  h'dv'wg  deliberated  all  things,  and  provided  for  more 
than  one  Event,  commanded  a  thoufand  Foot  along  the  River,  above  the  pafTage  where 
the  enemy  apponed,  and  fent  a  thoufand  more  to  poft  themfelves  below  it  •  and  then 
advancing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand  Foot  and  three  thoufand  Horfe,  he  came 
on  cour  ngioufly  againft  the  enemy,  as  half  of 'em  were  paffed.   The  Florentine  Fooc, 
tired  witfi  the  incommodity  of  their  paffage,  and  the  weight  of  their  Arms,  a<Jvanced 
tut  farntiy  againft  him  ;  and  for  their  Horfe,  they  that  pafs'd  firlt  had  made  the  bot- 
tcm  fo  loofe,  and  fo  flippery.  that  there  was  no  pafs  for  thofe  who  were  to  follow: 
On  the  contrary,  their  Horfes  either  ftuck  faft  in  the  mud,  or  their  legs  came  up,  and 
they  threw  their  Riders  into  the  water,  where  many  of  them  were  drowned.    So  that 
the  Flortntinet  perceiving  their  attempt  there  Was  not  like  to  fucceed,  he  recovered  the 
bank,  and  marching  a  little  higher  they  fearch'd  for  a  better  p'ace:  But  where-evec 
they  made  their  point,  and  endeavour'd  to  go  over,  Cofiruccio  oppos'd  'em  with  the  In- 
fantry he  had  drawn  out,  which  being  arm'd  lightly  with  Targets  and  Darts,  were  every 
where  immediately,  charged  the  enemy  both  in  the  Front  and  the  Flank,  and  fetting 
up  at  the  fame  time  moft  hideous  fliouts,  the  Florentines  Horfe  being  frighted  with  noife, 
and  wounded  with  Darts,  either  run  back^  or  threw  their  Riders  under  their  feer.  As 
to  the  Florentines  who  had  pafTed  fn  ft,  they  maintain'd  their  ground  with  a  great  deal  of 
Gallantry,  and  till  then  the  lofs  was  equal  on  both  fides ;  for  if  Cafiruccio  doubled  his 
endeavours  to  force  back  the  enemy  into  the  River,  the  enemy  was  no  lefs  zealous  to 
gain  as  much  ground  as  might  ferve  for  drawing  up  their  Army  when  it  fhould  get  o- 
ver.    Both  Generals  were  very  bufie  in  the  encouragement  of  their  Soldiers,  both 
with  exhortation  and  example.    Cafiruccio,  to  vi'.ihe  the  enemy,  .'■emonllrated  to  his 
Army,  that  they  weie  the  fame  people  they  had  beat  before  ar  Seravnlle  j  the  Floren" 
tines  reprefcnted  to  their  Troops  how  infamous  it  would  he  for  fo  numerous  an  Army 
as  theirs  to  be  worfted  by  a  handful  of  men.  But  Cafiruccio,  oblerving  the  Battel  grew 
tedious,  and  his  own  men  began  to  be  as  weary  as  the  enemy,  and  that  there  were  as 
many  wounded  and  dead  on  the  one  fide  as  the  other,  he  vaub'd  another  Body  of  five 
thoufand  Foot  to  advance  ,•  as  foon  as  they  were  got  up  to  the  reer  oi  iheir  compani- 
ons, thofe  who  had  been  fighting  all  the  while,  and  were  then  in  die  front,  weie  com- 
manded to  open  to  the  right  and  left  and  wheel  off  into  tl>c  reer,  whilft  tho  other 
advanced  into  the  ground  they  had  forfaken     but  whiUt  this  was  in  agitation,  the 
Florentines  gained  fomething  upon  them,  but  they  enjoyed  it  net  long  ^  toi  being  to 
deal  with  frcfh  men,  they  were  quickly  difordered,  and  followed  with  that  vigour^ 
they  threw  themfelves  into  the  River.    As  to  the  Horfe  both  ot  t'le  one  fide  antl  the 
other,  no  advantage  was  to  be  obferved.   Cafiruccio  being  fenlible  that  in  number  his 
was  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  had  commanded  his  Troops  to  enterrrtin  their  Horfe 
with  flight  skirmifhing,  only  to  gain  time  i  for  believing  his  Foot  able  to  beat  the 
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enemies  he  intended  afterwards  to  join  them  with  his  Horfe,  and  fall  both  together 
upon  the  Cavalry  of  the  Florentines.  The  Florentines  tried  another  pafiage  above  the 
firft  thinking  thereby  to  have  tiank'd  Caftruccio  afterwards;  but  the  bank  on  the  other 
fide  being  bad,  and  defended  by  the  enemies  Foot,  they  were  repulfed  again,  and  in 
as  great  diforder  as  before.  Then  Cafirnccio  came  up  to  them,  and  charg'd  them  fo 
fmartly  in  all  parts,  that  they  were  totally  defeated  ;  fo  that  of  fo  vaft  an  Army,  fcarca 
a  third  part  were  faved,  and  feveral  of  their  chief  Officers  taken.  Prince  Carlo  faved 
himfelf  at  Empoli  with  Michael  Falconi,  and  Thadeo  Albizi^  CommifTaries  General  of 
the  Florentine  Army  ;  one  may  eafily  imagin  the  plunder  was  great,  and  the  flaughtec 
no  lefs.  In  fliorc  according  to  the  exacteft  computation,  there  were  flain  on  the  Plo' 
rentine  Iide  20251  men    on  the  fide  of  Caftruccio  but  1J70. 

Here  it  v/as  that  Fortune  began  to  be  weary  of  the  great  actions  of  Cajlrucdo,  and 
finconltant  as  fhe  was)  initead  of  giving  him  long  life  that  might  have  crown'd  his  fe- 
licity as  if  fhe  had  been  jealous  of  his  glory,  flie  interpofed  with  the  only  obflacle  thac 
was  able  to  interrupt  the  profperity  of  fo  incomparable  a  man. 

This  illuftrious  Hero  tired  with  the  fatigues  of  a  Battel,  as  painful  as  glorious;  com- 
out  of  the  Fight  with  his  imagination  full  of  great  things  that  might  follow,  and 
running  over  in  his  mind  the  probability  of  his  good  fortune,  believing  no  hopes  were 
left  for  the  enemies  lofs,  nor  no  bounds  for  his  vidory,  he  march'd  diredly  for  the 
Gate  of  Fuccbio.  It  having  been  always  his  principle  to  be  firft  on  horfeback,  and  laft 
that  came  out  of  the  field  he  refted  there  lome  time,  not  out  of  oltentation,  but  to 
thank  and  carefs  the  Soldiers  as  they  return'd  from  the  purfuit,  and  withal  to  be  ready^ 
in  cafe  the  enemy  Ibould  rally.  Whilit  he  was  finding  there,  cover'd  with  (wear, 
his  heart  panting,  and  out  of  breath,  an  unlucky  cold  wind  came  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  Arno  and'  with  a  peitiferous  quality  lo  affeded  his  blood,  that  he  fell  imme- 
diately into  the  cold  fit  of  an  Ague :  At  firft  he  negleded  it,  though  he  found  a  ge- 
neral alteration,  as  believing  himfelf  lufficiently  hardned  againft  the  injuries  of  the 
air  •  but  this  negligence  was  very  pernicious.  The  next  night  his  Fit  increafed,  and 
his  Fever  was  fo  violent,  his  Phyficians  gave  him  over. 

The  univerlal  fadnefs  of  the  Soldiers  made  his  triumphant  Troops  look  as  melancho- 
ly as  if  they  had  been  beaten.  All  his  Officers  flood  about  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
but  having  taken  them  particularly  by  the  hand,  and  defir'd  'em  to  withdraw,  he  caus'd 
Tagolo  Guinigi  to  be  call'd,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  feeble  but  affedionate  voice, 
he  fpake  to  him  as  follows.  *  Had  1  imagined  fdear  Son)  that  fortune  would  have  ftop'd 

*  my  courfe  in  the  midft  of  the  way  that  condudted  me  to  Glory,and  fo  foon  interrup- 
'  ted  the  felicity  of  my  Arms,  I  would  have  better  enjoy'd  the  fruit  of  my  pains.  'Tis 

*  poffible  1  fhould  not  have  left  your  Territory  fo  large,  but  I  fhould  have  endeavour'd 

*  to  have  left  it  more  quiet,  by  creating  fewer  enemies  to  my  lelf,  and  lefs  envy  to  you. 

*  I  fhould  have  contented  my  felf  (dear  Sonj  with  the  Sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Tifa, 

*  and  inftead  of  intending  the  Conquett  of  Vifloiay  and  contrading  tbe  hatred  of  the 

*  FLrentines  by  fo  many  affronts,  1  fhould  have  endeavour'd  by  all  means  poffible  to 
«  have  gain'd  their  affedion :  By  fo  doing,  if  1  had  not  lengthened  my  days,  I  fhould 

*  have  made  them  at  leaft  more  happy,  and  left  you  more  quiet  and  fecure.  But  for- 

*  tune  (who  will  have  the  ordering  of  all  human  affairs;  gave  me  not  fo  much  judg- 

*  ment  as  was  neceffary  to  know  her,  nor  fo  much  time  as  was  requifite  to  mafter  her, 

*  You  have  heard  (for  every  body  has  told  you,  and  I  never  denied  it)  how  I  came 

*  into  your  Father's  houle,  young,  inconfiderable,  without  hopes  of  advancement  ,•  iri 

*  a  word  in  fo  mean  a  condition,  that  without  his  kindnefs  I  could  never  have  fatisfi'd 
«  the  ambition  of  my  nature.  Your  Father  brought  me  up  with  the  fame  care  and  ten- 

*  derneis  as  if  1  had  been  his  own ;  and  1  do  acknowledg,  if  ever  I  gave  any  teftimonies 

*  of  Valour  and  Magnanimity,  they  were  but  the  efieds  of  thofe  great  examples  which 

*  he  fet  me ;  and  the  fair  education  1  had  from  him,  conduced  me  to  that  height  which, 

*  not  only  you,  but  all  the  World  has  admir'd.  When  he  came  to  die,  he  committed  to 
'  my  care  and  faith  both  your  perfon  and  intereft  j  have  1  betraid  his  confidence  in  a- 
'  ny  thing  ?  Can  you  complain  that  my  generofity  has  not  been  anfwerable  to  his  ? 

*  My  heart  does  not  reproach  me  by  any  ingratitude.  I  have  not  only  preferv'd  to  y^pu 

*  the  fortune  of  your  Father    but  to  leave  you  the  fruit  of  my  labours  and  fuccefs,  I 

*  have  declin'd  all  overtures  of  Marriage,left  happening  to  have  children  of  my  own,my 

*  natural  affedion  for  'em  fhould  have  dettroy'd  my  friendfhip  for  you ;  and  lelTen'd  the 
'  acknowledgment  which  1  o w'd  to  his  bounty.  It  touches,  it  touches,  dear  Charge,wheri 
'  we  fpeak  of  thefe  things.  You  cannot  comprehend  the  fatisfadion  I  receive,  to  leave 
'  you  mafter  of  fo  puilTant  a  State;  nor  can  you  imagin  how  it  troubles  me  to  leave  it 
«  fo  unfetled  and  perplex'd.  The  City  of  Lucca  is  under  your  fubjedion,  but  be  fure 

*  'tis  not  pleas'd  with  its  condition*.  ?ifa  likewife  is  yours,  but  you  know  the  natu- 
~  I  i  2  !  ral 
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*  ral  inconftancy  of  that  psop'e,  Tho'  it  has  been  often  fubdued,  and  pslfed  from  one 

*  fervitude  to  another,  yet  it  will  always  dilJain  to  pay  obedience  to  any  native  of  Luc- 
«  ca,  and  have  a  care  how  you  regulate  your  Politicks  in  relation  to  this  jealoufie 
'  which  is  unfeparable  from  perfons  of  different  Countries,    The  To -i  n  of  ?ifioiti  is  a 

*  place  that  ought  always  to  leave  upon  your  fpiric  Tome  fufpicion  and  umbrage  of 

*  their  fidelity.  Befides,  that  it  is  divided  within  it  felf,  the  ill  treatment  which  it  has 

*  receiv'd  from  us  will  moft  fenfibly  excite  it  againft  our  Family,  But  the  worft  of  all 
'is,  the  Kart«;i«ej  are  your  neighbours,  and  you  know  mortally  offended,  as  having 
<  been  worfted  by  me  perpetually  :  But  that  is  not  fuf^icienr  to  fupprefs  them.  They 

*  will  be  now  overjoy *d,  and  infult  more  upon  the  news  of  my  death,  than  if  they  had 
'  conquer'd  all  Tujcany.  As  to  the  Succours,  you  are  roexpciH:  I  will  not  dilTemble  with 

*  you  ;  You  c^n  hope  for  none  but  from  the  Emperor,  or  Princes  oi  Milan ^  and  vou 
'  will  be  deceiv'd  if  you  expeft  any  from  them;  they  are  either  too  flow,  or  too  bu- 

*  fie,  or  too  remote.     Depend  not  therefore  upon  any  thing  but  your  own  Conduct 

*  upon  the  memory  of  my  Atchievemencs,  and  the  confternation.  which  m.y  Vicflory 
'  has  brought  upon  our  enemy.  It  will  be  no  little  advantage  to  you  if  you  can  allure 

*  the  Florentines  to  an  accommodation,  and  their  fear,  without  doubt,  fufSciently  inclines 

*  'em.  Let  your  comportment  with  them  for  the  future  be  different  from  mine  j  and  as 

*  I  have  always  provok'd  them,  and  believ'd  nothing  could  fo  much  contribute  to  my 
'  happinefs,  as  to  deal  with  'em  as  enemies,  let  it  be  your  care  to  defire^heir  amity,  and 

*  found  not  your  repofe  upon  any  thing  fo  much  as  an  alliance  vvith  them.  Nothing  in 

*  this  life  imports  us  fo  deep  as  the  knowledge  of  our  own  tempers,  and  how  to  employ 

*  'em;  but  this  Science  belongs  molt  properly  to  thofe  who  would  govern  ;  and  it  is 

*  necefTary  for  fuch  to  fpin  out  their  lives  in  the  luxuries  of  Peace,'  v.hen  they  find 

*  themfelves  unfit  for  warlike  executions:  My  advice  therefore  (dear Charge)  is,  that 

*  you  would  live  in  repofe,  and  if  \  ou  will  make  the  advantage  of  rhe  troubles  of  my 

*  life  to  fweeten  your  own,  you  will  remember  to  follow  it,  Farewel,  I  am  going,  and 

*  with  this  double  fatisfadion,  that  as  I  have  left  you  the  poUlffion  of  a  large  Empire, 

*  fo  I  have  left  you  fuch  precepts  as  will  fecure  it  to  you.  ' 

Cafiruccio  ended  this  paflionate  difcourfe  by  griping  Pagdo  by  the  hand,  who  heard 
him  all  the  while  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  And  as  the  laft  initance  of  his  gratitude  this 
great  perfon  c^U'd  for  all  the  brave  and  faithful  Ofilicers  of  his  Army,  whether  of  Luc- 
caj  Pifa,  or  Pifioia;  and  having  recommended  to  them  the  interefts  of  Vagolo,  he  obli- 
ged them  to  an  oath  of  Allegiance,  and  as  that  Oath  was  foiemnly  taken,  the  great 
Conqueror  furrendred  his  Soul.  Never  was  victorious  Army  fo  fad,  never  any  Prince 
fo  lamented,  nor  any  memory  fo  venerable.  His  exequies  were  honourably  celebra- 
ted, and  his  body  buried  in  the  Church  of  'bl.  Francis  in  Lucca.  Vagolo  fucceeded  but 
not  with  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  his  predsceiTor  for  not  long  after  he  loft  Pifioia^ 
and  then  Pifa^  and  much  ado  he  had  to  keep  the  Sovereignty  of  Lucc.i^  yet  that  con- 
tinued in  his  Family  to  the  fourth  Generation. 

Thefe  great  actions  do  fufficiently  prove  that  Cafiruccio  was  not  only  a  man  rare  in 
his  own  age,  but  would  have  been  the  fame  in  .any  former.  His  flature  was  higher, 
and  his  proportions  better  than  ordinary  :  His  afpedt  was  charming,  and  he  had  fo 
much  grace  and  goodnefs  in  his  accoft,  that  never  man  went  unfatisfied  from  his  con- 
verfation :  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red,  and  he  wore  it  fhort  above  his  ears :  VVhere- 
everhe  went,  fnow,  hail,  or  rain,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would,  his  head  was 
always  uncovefd.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  make  a  man  great :  Grateful  to  his 
friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies^  jult  with  his  fubjeds,  crafty  with  itrangers,  and  where 
fraud  would  do  the  bufinefs,  he  never  troubled  himfelf  to  conquer  by  force.  No  man 
was  more  forward  to  encounter  with  danger,  nor  no  man  more  careful  to  get  off. 
He  ufed  to  fay  that  men  ought  to  try  all  things,  and  be  terrilied  at  nothing)  for  it 
was  clear,  God  Almighty  was  a  lover  of  Courage,  becaufe  he  made  valiant  men  the 
Minifters  of  his  Judgments,  and  correded  the  poor-fpirited  by  them.  He  had  a  Itrange 
prefence  of  wit,  and  made  his  repartees  with  admirable  quicknefs ;  he  would  rally  ve- 
ry handfomly ;  fometimes  he  would  be  very  pleafant  and  innocent,  and  fometimes  as 
biwer  and  poinant.  When  occafion  offered  fairly^  as  he  never  fpared  any  body,  fo  he 
was  never  offended  when  he  was  bitten  himfelf.  We  have  fome  of  his  anfwers  which 
he  gave  with  much  wit,  and  others  of  other  peoples  which  he  heard  with  as  much 
patience. 

He  caufed  a  Bird  td  be  bought  one  day,  and  gave  a  Dncat  for  it ;  one  of  his  acquain- 
tance blaming  him  for  giving  fo  much  :  you  ( fays  Cafiruccio)  would  have  given  a  penny 
for  it  your  felf?  The  other  anfwering  yes;  then  (  fays  Cafiruccio  )  jou  -ivould  have  pail 
dearer  than  I  for  a  Ducat  is  not  fo  much  with  me. 

Having  a  Flatterer  about  him  who  plagu'd  him  with  perpetual  requefts,  in  great  (corn 
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Cafiruccio  fpit  upon  his  Clothes :  The  Flatterer  reply'd  wittily,  a  Fijherman  to  get  a  piti-^ 
ful  little  Jijh,  is  dabbkd  up  to  the  neck,  and  [hall  I  be  afraid  of  a  little  fpittle,  that  am  catching 
a  IVhale.    Caftruccio  was  pleafed  with  his  anfwer,  and  rewarded  him  for  it. 

A  certain  Hypocrite  vjho  loved  his  guc  as  well  as  he,  reproached  Cafiruccio  one 
day,  by  the  Luxury  and  Extravagance  of  his  Table.  If  that  were  a  y?«  (  replyed  Capuc- 
CIO  )  there  would  not  be  jo  ?nuch  feafting  up  n  Holy  dajs  ; 

*  Pafling  one  day  thorow.  a  ftreer,  where  there  lodg'd  certain  Women  of  but  indiffe- 
rent reputation,  and  I'ecing  a  young  Man  con-ie  from  them  who  blufli'd,  and  was  in 
mighty  confufion  that  Cafiruccio  had  leen  him  Friend,  (ays  Caftruccio,  pu  jhould  not  be 
ajhamed  when  you  come  cut,  but  when  ycu  go  in. 

He  was  always  of  an  opinion  thnt  a  Conqueror  ought  not  to  give  too  much  liberty  to 
his  new  Subjedls,  which  upon  a  time  he  explain'd  very  fubtiliy  to  fome  who  underftood 
him.  Having  a  knot  given  him  chat  was  veryfaft  tyed,  he  was  defir'd  to  undo  it,  and  ha- 
ving try'd  a  good  while  to  no  piupofe,  My  friend,  (faid  he  aloud)  if  a  thing  that  is  tjed 
can  give  me  fo  much  trouble,  I  JIjjU  be  much  worje  when  once  it  is  loafed. 

He  was  often  troubled  with  the  ailiduities  of  a  perfon  who  pretended  to  be  a  Philofo- 
pher,  and  was  always  moleitirig  his  Entertainments  with  his  admonitions  and  Morals 
Cafiruccio,  weary  of  his  infolence  at  his  Table,  told  him,  Ti  u  Fhilofophers  are  like  Dogs,  yen 
never  go  any  where  but  where  jou  may  have  jcmething  to  bite.   The  Philofopher  reply'd,  No, 
Sir,  We  are  more  like  Vhjfici.-ns,  and  go  only  to  thoje  who  have  extraordinary  need  of  us. 

Palling  one  day  from  Fifa  to  Lighom  by  water,  a  great  tempeft  arofe  on  a  fudden, 
and  put  Cafiruccio  into  fome  appreheafion,  which  one  of  the  Company  obferved,  and 
told  him  by  way  of  reproach,  that  he  wondered  fuch  a  man  as  Cafiruccio  (hould  be 
frighted,  when  he  found  no  fuch  p^flion  in  himfelf.  Cafiruccio  reply'd,  I'oubaveno 
reajon  Sir  to  be  afraid ;  for  every  man  values  bis  life  according  to  its  worth. 

One  asked  him  one  time  what  he  lliould  do  to  make  himfelf  efteem'd;  he  reply edj 
when  your  invited  to  a  Feafi,  have  a  care  you  do  not  fet  a  wooden  Statue  upon  a  joynd  fiool. 

A  fellow  boafting  to  him  one  day  how  many  Books  he  had  read,  Cafiruccio  told 
him,  It  would  have  hi  en  more  credit  to  have  remembred  half  of  tb.m. 

A  great  Drinker,  who  was  always  debauching,  ufed  to  value  himfelf  very  much  up- 
on this  fcore.  That  though  his  Belly  was  always  full  of  Wine,  he  never  was  drunk. 
Cafiruccio  told  him,  a  ^art  pot  was  the  fame. 

A  Friend  of  his  feeing  him  engaged  in  an  amour  with  a  pretty  young  Lafs,  blam'd 
him  very  ferioufly  that  be  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  fo  taken  by  a  Woman,  you  are  deceivd 
Sir,  faid  he,  flie  is  taken  by  me. 

One  found  fault  with  him  exceedingly  for  being  fo  delicate  and  fo  expenfive  in  his 
dyet ;  Tou  would  not  (  faid  Cafiruccio )  fpend  halffo  much  in yours^  and  being  anfweredno, 
Thtn  (  replyed  Caftruccio)  you  are  a  greater  Mijer,  than  I  am  an  Epicure. 

He  was  invited  one  evening  to  Supper  by  Faddeo  Bernardi,  a  Lachefe,  a  very  rich 
and  lumptuous  Citizen  ^  being  arrived  at  the  houfe,  and  conducted  by  Faddeo  into  a 
Room,  exceedingly  well  hung,  the  Pavement  of  vMofaique  work,  wrought  curioufly 
into  Flowers,  and  Leaves,  and  Branches,  which  yielded  a  moft  excellent  verdure; 
Cafiruccio  admir'd  it  exceedingly,  and  pretending  to  have  occafion  to  fpit,  he  turn'd  a- 
bout  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  laft  fpit  in  Faddeo's  face  ;  Faddeo  was  much  trou- 
bled, but  C^y?r«cc;o  excufed  it,  and  told  him.  He  thought  he  could  have  fpit  no  where  to  have 
offended  him  lefs. 

One  asking  very  ferioufly  how  Cafardkd  ?  He  anfwered  as  ferioufly,  JVould  Imight 
die  like  him. 

One  of  his  Courtiers  having  an  ambition  to  regale  him,  made  a  ball  one  night,  and 
invited  him  to  it,-  Cafiruccio  camQ,  entertained  himfelf  among  the  Ladies,  and  being 
in  a  good  humour,  leli  a  dancing  and  folacing  among  them,  and  doing  fome  imper- 
tinencies  which  did  not  ftand  with  the  gravity  of  his  rank  ,  being  admoniflied  by  one 
of  his  Friends  that  ic  would  detradl:  from  his  efteem  ;  He  told  him,  I  thank  you  Sir  for 
your  caution,  but  he  that  is  counted  wife  all  day,  will  never  be  thought  a  fool  at  night. 

One  coming  to  him  to  beg  a  boon  that  Cafiruccio  was  unwilling  to  grant,  Cafiruccio  de-  , 
clined  him,  and  would  not  feem  for  tohear,-  whereupon  the  Petitioner  threw  himfelf ., 
upon  the  ground,  and  put  his  head  to  Cafiruccio  s  feet,*  Cafiruccio  reproving  him,  the  o- 
ther  reply'd,   Tou  your  (elf  are  the  caufe,  you  heard  fo  little  7vhcn  1  food  up,  I  had  a  mind  to  fee 
whether  your  Ears  were  upony.ur  Toes.    Which  anfwer  got  him  more  than  he  defired. 

He  was  wont  to  fay.  The  way  to  Hell  was  very  safe,  for  Men  went  thither  upon  their  hacks, 
and  could  find  it  with  their  eyes  (hut. 

Another  defiring  a  favour  of  him,-  with  a  thoufand  impertinent  and  fuperfiuous 
words :  Hark  you  Friend,  fays  Cafiruccio,  when  you  would  have  any  thing  with  me  for  thefu^ 
ture,  fend  another  Man  to  beg  it. 

Another 
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Another  great  talker  having  tired  him  with  a  tedious  dilcourfej  excufed  himfelf  ac 
laft,  and  told  him  he  was  afraid  he  had  wearied  him.  No  indted  Sir,  repiy'd  Ca/huccio, 
for  I  did  not  n  ind  one  7i>ord  that  ycu  [aid. 

He  ufed  to  DioU  upon  a  perfon,  who  having  been  a  handfom  boy,  proved  as  hand- 
foni  a  Man,  His  (fight  (aid  he  )  bus  been  always  againfi  Married  people :  Tuhen  he  Was  a  boy 
he  dibauchid  Men  from  their  IVives,  and  miv  he  debauches  Women  from  their  Husbands. 

He  faw  ail  envious  man  laugh,  and  asked  him,  Do  you  laugh,  laid  he,  That  things 
7i>t.Ii  iviih your  Ji  lfy  or  ill  ivith  other  people. 

When  he  wds  under  the  Tutelage  of  Francefco  Guinigi,  one  of  his  Comerades  asking 
him  merrily,  vvhat  he  fhould  give  him  for  a  box  ac  his  Ear,  Cajtmccio  anfwered  immer 
diately,  .a  Helmet  ify  u  pleafe. 

He  was  forced  to  put  a  Citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who  formerly  had  been  a  great 
inftrument  of  his  advancement,-  and  being  reproached  by  lome  body,  for  dealing  lo 
leverely  with  an  old  friend  ;  Ni?,  fays  he,  you  are  miftaken,  it  "was  V/ith  a  new  foe. 

Cafiruccio  compared  the  prudence  of  thofe  perfons,  who  chough  they  prccended  to 
Marry,  would  never  be  brought  to'c,  to  the  difcretion  of  thofe  people,  who  though 
they  talk'd  much  of  going  to  iea,  kept  conflantly  at  Land. 

He  uled  to  lay,  he  wondred  much  at  one  Cuftom  among  men:  when  they  buy  a- 
ny  thing  curious,  either  of  Chriftal  or  Glafs,  they  Ibund  it,  and  employ  all  their  fen- 
fes  to  be  lure  it  be  good  j  but  in  choofing  of  a  Wife,  they  ule  nothing  but  their  Hghr, 
as  if  fhe  was  taken  only  to  be  look'd  upon. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  after  his  Death  there  would  be  a  general  alteration ;  and  be- 
ing asked  when  he  came  to  die,  how  he  would  be  buried,  he  replyed,  With  my  face 
downward,  for  I  am  fure  in  a  jhort  time  this  Country  will  be  turned  t-opjie  turvey^  and  then  1 
jhall  be  in  the  fame  pofiure  with  other  men. 

Whillt  he  was  in  controverfie  with  Huguccione,  but  had  him  in  great  veneration  for 
his  bravery  and  Condud^  being  asked  in  difcourfe  whether  for  the  falvation  of  his 
Soul,  he  never  had  any  thoughts  of  turning  Monk,  he  anfwered  no,  for  to  him  it 
ieemed  very  fttange  if  Frier  Lazarone  Ihould  go  to  Paradife,  and  Huguccione  de  Faggi- 
vola  to  Hell. 

Being  asked  what  time  was  moil  proper  for  a  Man  to  eat,  to  keep  himfelf  in  health, 
he  anfwered.  The  rich  iiihen  they  are  hungry,  and  the  poor  -when  they  can. 

Seeing  a  Friend  of  his  make  ule  of  his  servant  to  put  up  his  Breeches,  he  told  him, 
I  ho  pe  ere  lo^g,  you  I  haire  one  to  feed  ycu. 

Seeing  over  the  door  of  a  certain  perfon  this  Infcription  in  Latin,  God  keep  this  Houfe 
fnm  ill  people ;  He  cryed.  Then  the  Mafier  mufi  never  come  in  tot. 

Pafling  by  a  little  Houfe  with  a  great  Gate,  he  faid.  If  they  have  not  a  care^  this  Houfe 
will  run  aWay  thorow  the  Gate. 

Being  in  difcourfe  with  the  Ambaffador  of  the  King  of  Naples  about  the  fettlemenc 
of  their  Frontiers ;  upon  fome  controverfie  betwixt  them,  the  AnibalTador  ask'd  him 
in  a  huff.  Why  then  Sir  you  are  not  afraid  of  cur  King  ?  Cafiruccio  replyed  gently,  is  your 
King  a  good  man,  or  a  bad?  being  anfwered,  aGood-j  Why  then,  /<*;W  C'Jitruccio,  would 
yoH  have  me  afraid  of  a  good  man  ? 

We  might  add  many  othei  anfwers  of  his,  all  full  of  weight,  as  well  as  wit ;  but 
thefe  (hall  fuffice.  He  dyed  in  the  /^^th  year  of  his  Age,  and  from  the  time  he  came 
firft  to  appear  in  the  world,  in  his  good  and  his  bad  fortune  he  exprelfed  always  an 
quality  and  fteddinefs  of  Ipirit,*  and  as  he  left  fevcral  Monuments  of  his  profperity 
and  good  fortune  behind  him  ,•  fo  he  was  not  afliamed  to  Uave  fome  memorials  of  his 
adverfity :  When  he  was  delivered  from  Huguccionis  imprifonmenr,  he  caufed  the  Irons 
with  which  he  was  manacled,  to  be  hung  in  the  publickeft  place  in  his  Palace,  where 
they  arc  to  be  feen  to  this  day,  being  willing  th.at  pofteiity  might  know,  that  how  for- 
tunate foever  he  was  in  the  main,  he  was  not  totally  exempt  from  diftrefs. 

That  which  is  ftill  remarkable  is,  that  having  equalled  the  great  anions  of  Scipio 
and  Philip  the  Father  of  Alexander,  he  died  as  they  did  in  the  /\.^tb.yea.c  of  his  Age,, 
and  doubtlefs  he  would  have  furpafled  them  both,  had  he  found  as  favourable  difpoliti- 
ons  at  Lucca,  as  one  of  them  did  in  Macedon,  and  the  other  in  Rom' 
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^  ^JSCarrathe  of  the  Murther  of  Vitellozzo  Vitellij 
Oliveretco  da  Fermo,  ^^ignor  Pagolo,  and  the  Tuk^ 
dc  Graviana,  (all  of  the  tamilj  of  the  Urfini)  the  one 
committed  by  T)u^  Valentine,  and  the  other  compo/ed  by 
Nicolo  Machiavelli. 

DUke  Vakntlne  was  return'd  from  LomharJy,  whither  he  had  gone  to  excufe  him- 
lelf  in  relation  tocercain  Calumnies  objedted  againft  him  by  the  Florentines  a.- 
bout  the  revolt  of  ^^rezK.o,  and  other  To  vns  in  the  Fale  Je  Lbiana,  and  being 
come  to  ImoUy  upon  confultation  with  his  Friends,  he  concluded  upon  his  expedition 
againft  Giovanni  Bentivagli  Sovereign  of  Bolonia,  becaufe  Duke  Valentine  had  a  mind 
to  reduce  that  City,  and  make  it  chief  of  his  Dutchy  of  Romagna;  of  which  the  Vitellif 
Orfiniy  and  their  followers  having  notice,  it  appeared  to  them  all,  that  the  faid  T  uke 
Valentine  grew  too  potent,  and  that  upon  the  taking  Bologna,  it  was  to  be  feared,  he 
would  endeavour  to  exterminate  them,  and  make  himfelt  the  only  great  man  in  Italy, 
Hereupon  a  Dyet  was  held  at  X'fagione  in  Perugia,  where  there  met  the  Cardinal  Pagvloy 
the  Duke  de  Gravina  Orfini,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliveretto  da  Fermo,  Gianpagolo  Baglioni,  So- 
vereign of  Perugia,   and  Antonio  da  Venafro  fent  from  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  as  head  of  Sienna. 
Upon  ferious  deliberation  about  the  greatnefs  and  difpofition  of  the  Duke,  it  was  con- 
cluded very  neceflary  to  reltrain  him  in  time  j  otherwife  there  was  great  danger  of  a 
General  deftru6lion.    Refolving  therefore  to  defire  aid  of  the  Florentines,  and  to  conti- 
nue their  amity  with  the  Bentivogli,  they  fent  Embafladors  to  botlij  promifing  their 
afliftance  to  the  one,  and  begging  the  affiftance  of  the  other  againit  the  Common  E- 
nemy.    This  Dyet  was  quickly  nois'd  all  over  Italy,  and  fuch  of  Duke  Valentine's  Sub- 
jects as  were  difcontented  (  among  whom  were  the  Urhinati )  began  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  hope  for  a  revolution.    While  the  people  were  in  this  lufpence,  certain  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Uri-iwo,  laid  a  plot  to  furprize  the  Caftle     San  Leo,  which  at  that 
time  was  kept  for  the  Duke,  and  the  manner  was  thus,-  The  Governour  of  the  Caftle 
was  bufie  in  repairing  it,  and  mending  r he  fortifications,  to  which  purpofe  having  com- 
manded great  quantities  of  Timber  to  be  brought  in,  the  Confpirators  contrived  that 
certain  of  the  biggeft  pieces  fhould  be  laid  (  as  by  accident  )  upon  the  bridge,  which 
they  knew  could  not  be  craned  up  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty    whilft  the  Guards 
were  employ 'd  in  hoyfting  the  Timber,  they  took  their  opportunity,  feized  upon  the 
Bridge,  and  then  upon  the  Caftle,  which  was  no  fooner  known  to  be  taken,  but  the 
whole  Country  revolted  and  called  in  their  old  Duke    yet,  not  fo  much  upon  the  fur- 
prize  of  that  Caftle,  as  their  expedations  from  the  Dyet  at  Magione,  by  means  of  which 
they  did  not  queftion  to  be  proteded.    The  Dyet  underftanding  the  revolt  of  Urbino, 
concluded  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  and  having  drawn  their  Forces  together,  they  ad- 
vanced if  any  Town  was  remaining  to  the  Duke,  to  reduce  it  immediately.  They 
fent  a  new  Embafly  to  the  Florentines  to  folicite  their  Concurrence  againft  the  common 
Enemy;  to  remonftrate  their  fuccefs,  and  to  convince  them  that  fuch  an  opportunity 
being  loft,  was  not  to  be  expeded  again.  But  the  Florentines  had  an  old  pique  to  the 
Vitetlt  and  Urfini  upon  feveral  accompts,  fo  that  they  did  not  only  not  joyn  with  them, 
but  they  (ent  their  Secretary  Nicolo  Machiavellt  to  the  Duke  to  offer  him  reception  or 
afEftance  which  he  pleafed  to  elcd.    The  Duke  was  at  Imola  at  that  time  in  great  con- 
flernation,-  for  unexpectedly  on  a  fudden,  when  he  dream'd  nothing  of  it,  his  Soldi- 
ers re>'olted,  and  left  him  with  a  War  at  his  Doors,  and  no  force  to  repel  it ;  But  tak- 
ing heart  upon  the  Florentine  Complement,  he  refolved  with  the  few  Forces  he  had  left, 
to  protract,  and  fpin  out  the  War,  and  by  propofitionsand  practices  of  agreement,  gain 
time  till  he  ceuld  provide  himfelf  better,  which  he  did  two  ways,  by  fending  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  by  giving  advance  Mony  to  all  Men  at  Arms  and  Cavalry  that 
would  come  in.    Notwithftanciing  all  this,  the  Urjini  proceeded,  and  marched  on  to- 
wards Fofombrone,  where  being  faced  by  a  party  of  the  Dukes,  they  charged  them, 
and  beat  them:  The  news  of  that  defeat,  put  the  Duke  upon  new  Counfels,  to  try  if  he 
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could  ftop  that  humour  by  any  pradicc  or  accoid  and  being  excellent  at  diflembling, 
he  omitted  nothing  chat  might  perruade  them  that  they  were  the  AggrefTors  and  had 
taken  up  Arms  firit  againft  him ;  That  what  was  in  his  hands,  he  would  willingly  fur- 
render  ;  that  the  Name  of  Prince  was  enough  for  him,  and  if  they  ple;ifed,  the  Frinci- 
palicy  fiiould  be  theirs ;  and  he  deluded  them  fo  far,  that  they  fenc  -ignor  Pagolo  to  him 
to  treat  about  a  i^eace,  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  a  Ceffation  of  Arms  "However 
the  Duke  put  no  Itop  to  his  recruits,  but  reinforced  hi'mfelf  dayiy  wich  all  poffible  6.1- 
ligence  ,•  and  that  his  fupplies  mght  not  be  dilcovered,  he  difpers'd  th^m  as  they  came, 
ail  over  Romagna :  Whiiit  thefe  things  were  in  tranladion,  a  (upply  of  ^oo  Lances  arri- 
ved ro  him  from  France ;  and  though  by  their  help  he  found  himfelf  ftiong  enough  to 
confront  his  hnemy  in  the  fieid,  yet  he  judged  it  more  fecuie  and  profitable  to  go  on 
with  the  cheat,  and  not  break  off  the  Capitulation  that  then  was  on  foot :  and  he  ad-> 
ed  it  fo  well,  that  a  Peace  was  concluded  ;  their  old  Penlions  conhi  med,  4000  Duckats 
paid  down,  a  folenin  engagement  given  not  to  diflurb  the  Hentivcgli;  He  made  an  alli- 
ance with  Giovanni,  and  declared  that  he  could  not,  and  had  no  power  to  conftrain  a- 
ny  of  them  to  come  perfonally  to  him,  unlefs  they  pleafed  to  do  ic  thenifelves.  They 
promifed  on  their  part  to  reftore  the  Dutchy  oiUrbino,  and  whatever  elfe  they  had  ta- 
ken from  hini^  to  ferve  him  in  all  his  Enterprizes:  nortomnke  War  without  his  ieave  j 
nor  hire  themfelves  to  any  body  elfe.  Thefe  Articles  being  lign'd,  (~,ui4  UhaUo  Duke 
of  Urbin  fled  again  to  Venice,  having  difmantled  all  the  Caltles  and  ftrong  holds  in  his 
Dutchy  before  he  departed  ^  for  having  a  confidence  in  the  people,  he  would  not  thac 
thofe  places  which  he  could  not  defend  liimfelf,  fhould  be  pcffeiled  by  the  Eriemy, 
and  made  ufe  of  to  keep  his  friends  in  fubjedion. 

But  Duke  Valentine  having  finifhed  the  agreement,  and  difpofed  his  Army  into  quar- 
ters all  over  Komagna,  about  the  end  of  November,  removed  from  Imola  to  Cefena,  where 
he  continued  feveral  days  in  confultation  with  certain  '  ommidioners  lent  from  the^i- 
telli.  and  Urjtni  (  who  were  then  with  their  Troops  in  the  Dutchy  of  Urbino   about  what 
new  E'^terprize  they  were  next  to  undertake;  and  becaule  nothing  was  concluded, 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was  fent  to  propofe  to  him,  if  he  thought  good,  an  expedition  into 
Tiilcany-j  if  not,  that  they  might  joyn,  and  letdown  hdore  Simg^gUa.    1  ne  Duke  re- 
ply d,  that  the  FLrentines  were  his  Friends,  and  he  could  not  with  honour  carry  the 
War  into  7«/c^j»;',  but  their  propofal  for  5i«/^^?^/i«?,  he  embraced  very  willingly.  Hav- 
ing beleaguer'd  the  Town,  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  News  it  A/as  taken,  but 
the  Caftle  held  out ;  for  the  Governour  refufed  to  furrender  to  any  body  bur  the  Duke^ 
whereupon  they  intreated  him  to  come.    The  Dul'e  thought  this  a  fair  pportunity^ 
and  the  better  becaufe  he  went  not  of  himfelf,  but  upon  their  invitation :  and  to  make 
'em  the  more  lecure    hedifmilTed  his  French,  and  fent  them  back  into  LombarAy^  only 
he  retain'd  a  hundred  Lances  under  the  Command  of  his  Kinfman  Monfitur  deCandale.) 
Departing  about  the  end  oi  December  from  Cejena,  he  went  to  I  ano  wheie  with  all  the 
cunning  and  artifice  he  could  ule,  he  perfuaded  the  Vitelli  and  Vrfini  to  ftay  with  the 
Army  till  he  came  ;  remonftrating  to  them  thac  fuch  jealoulies  and  fufpicions  as  thofe 
muft  needs  weaken  their  alliance,  and  render  it  unduiable;  and  that  for  his  part  he 
was  a  man  who  defired  to  make  ufe  as  well  of  the  Counfels,  as  the  Arms  of  his  Friends. 
And  t\\o\y^\\ViteUvx,zo  oppofed  it  very  much,  (for  by  the  death  of  his  Bi other  he  had 
been  taught  how  unwii'e  it  was  to  offend  a  Prince  firli,  and  then  put  himfelf  in  his 
hands  )  nevertheiefs  perfuaded  by  Paulo  Urfino  (  who  underhand  was  corrupted  by  pre- 
lents  and  promifes  from  the  Duke)  he  confented  to  Itay.    Hereupon  the  Duke  upon 
his  departure  the  '^oth  of  Decemb.  i  J02.  imparted  his  defign  to  Eight  of  his  principal 
intimates  (  amongft  whom  Don  Michael,  and  Monfigmr  d'  Euna  were  two  )  and  appoint- 
ed, that  when  FitelIozz.0,  Fagolo  Urjini,  the  Duke  de  Gravina,  and  OliverottOy  ihould 
come  to  meet  him,  two  of  his  Favourites  fhould  be  fure  to  order  it  fb,  as  to  get  one 
of  the  Urftni  betwixt  them,  (  afligning  every  couple  his  man)  and  entertain  them 
till  they  came  to  Sinigaglia;   with  exprefs  injundion  not  to  part  with  them  upon  a- 
ny  terms  till  they  were  brought  to  the  Dukes  Lodgings,  and  taken  into  Cuftody. 
■  After  this  he  ordered  his  whole  Army,  Horfe  and  Foot  (  which  conlifted  of  Two 
thoufand  of  the  hrft,  and  One  thoufand  of  the  latter  )  to  be  ready  drawn  up,  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Metattro,  about  hve  miles  diilant  from  Fano,  and  to  expcd  his  ar- 
rival.    Being  come  up  to  them  upon  the  Metauro,  lie  commanded  out  two  hundred 
Horfe  as  a  Forlorn,  and  then  caulmg  the  Foot  to  march,  he  brought  up  the  Reer 
himfelf  with  the  remainder. 

Fano,  and  Sinigaglia^  are  two  Cities  in  la  Marca,  feated  upon  the  bank  of  the  Adriatick 
Sea,  diflant  one  troni  the  other  about  if  miles*  fo  that  travelling  up  towards 
fhe  bottom  or  the  Mountains  on  the  right  hand  are  fo  near  the  Sea,  they  are  aimoft 
waflVd  by  ihg  water,  and  at  ih«  greatert  diltance  they  are  not  above  two  miles.  Tha 
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from  thefe  iViountains  is  not  above  a  flight  fhot,  and  the  tide  comes  up  within  lels 
than  a  Mile.    By  the  fide  of  this  Town  chi^ie  is  a  little  Riverj  which  runs  c'.ofs  by  ths 
wall  next  Fati),  and  is  in  light  of  the  Road  :  So  that  he  who  comes  to  Sinigay  '-g  pa/Tes 
a  long  way  under  the  Mountains,  and  being  come  to  the  Rfver  which  runb"by  Sinigag- 
lia,  turns  on  the  left  hand  upon  ths  b^^nk,  which  within  a  bow  fhot,  brings  him  to  a 
Bridge  over  the  (aid  River,  almolt  right  againft  the  Gate  :  Before  the  G-^iq  there  is  a 
little  Bourg  with  a  Market  place,  one  lide  of  which  is  fhoulder'd  up  by  the  bank  of 
the  River.    The  Vitelli,  and  Utfini,  having  concluded  to  attend  the  Duke  rhemfeives, 
and  to  pay  their  p^rfonal  refpedts,  to  make  room  for  his  Men  had  drawn  ofFtheir  own 
and  difpofed  them  into  certain  Caitles  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles,  only  they  h^.d  lefc 
in  Sinigaglia  Ollveretto  wich  a  party  of  about  jgoo  Foot,  and  ijo  Horfe  which  were 
quarter  d  in  the  faid  Bourg.    Things  being  in  this  order,  Duke  Vakntine  appro{!ched  - 
but  when  his  Horfe  in  the  Van  came  up  to  the  Bridge,  they  did  not  pafs,  but  open- 
ing to  the  right  and  left,  and  wheeling  away,  they  made  room  for  the  Foot,  wh^> 
marched  immediately  into  the  Town.    Vitelloz.zo,  Pagolo,  and  the  Duke  Je  Gravlni?^ 
advanced  upon  their  Mules  to  wait  upon  Duke  Valentine     Fiiellozz.0  was  unarm'd  in  a 
Cap  lin'd  with  green,  very  fad  and  melancholy,  as  if  he  had  fome  forefight  of  his  de- 
ftiny,  which  confidering  his  former  courage  and  exploits,  was  admired  by  every  bo- 
dy ;  And  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  came  from  his  houfe,  in  order  to  meeting  Duke  Fa- 
Untine  at  Smigagli:i,  he  took  his  lall  leave  veiy  folemniy  of  every  body.    He  recom- 
mended his  Family  and  its  fortunes,  to  the  chief  of  his  Officers,  and  admonifiied  his 
Grand  children,  not  fo  much  to  commemorate  the  fortune,  as  the  m.ignanimity  of 
their  Ancettors.    Thefe  three  Princes  being  arrived  in  the  prefence  of  Duke  Valentine 
faiuted  him  with  great  civility,  and  were  as  civilly  received  ;  and  each  of  them,  (  as 
foon  as  they  were  well  obferved  by  the  perfons  appointed  to  fecure  them  )  were  firi- 
gled,  and  difpofed  betwixt  two  of  them.    But  the  Duke  perceiving  that  Oliveretto  was 
wanting  (who  was  Idfc  behind  with  his  Regiment,  and  had  drawn  it  up  in  the  Market- 
place for  the  greater  formality  )  he  wink  d  upon  Don  Michael  (  to  whom  the  cire  of 
Oliveretto  v/as  affign'd  )  that  he  fhould  be  fure  to  provide  he  might  not  efcape.  Upon 
this  intimation,  Don  Michael  clap'd  fpurs  to  his  Horfe,  and  rid  before    and  being  comq 
up  toOliveretto,  he  told  him  it  was  inconvenient  to  keep  his  Men  to  their  Arms  ,•  for  un^- 
lefs  they  were  fent  prcfently  to  their  quarters,  they  would  be  taken  up  for  the  Dukes - 
wherefore  he  perfuaded  him  to  difmils  them^  and  go  with  him  to  the  Duke.  Olive- 
retto following  his  Counfel,  went  along  with  him  to  the  Duke,   who  no  fooner  law 
him,  but  he  call'd  him  to  him,  and  Oliveretto  having  paid  his  Ceremony  fell  in  with 
the  reft.    Being  come  into  the  Town,  and  come  up  to  the  Duke's  Quarters,  they 
all  difmounted,  and  attended  him  up,  where  being  carried  by  him  into  a  private 
Chamber,  they  were  inltantly  arrelted  and  made  Prifoners.    The  Duke  immediately 
mounted,  and  commanded  their  Soldiers  fhould  be  all  of  them  difarm'd ;  Oliveretto'^ 
Regiment  being  fo  near  at  hand,  were  plunder'd  into  the  bargain.    The  Brip-ades 
which  bslong'd  to  Vitelli  and  Urfini  being  at  greater  diftance,  and  having  notice  what 
had  hapned  to  their  Generals,  had  time  to  unite  ;  and  remembring  the  Difcipline  and 
Courage  of  their  iMaUers,  they  kept  clofe  together,  and  march'd  away  in  fpight  both 
of  the  Country  people,  and  their  Enemies.    But  Duke  Valentine's  Soldiers,  not  con- 
tent with  the  pillage  oi  Oliver etto's  Soldiers,  fell  foul  upon  the  Town,  and  had  not  the 
Duke  by  the  death  of  feveral  of  inem,  reprelTed  their  infolence,  Simgaglia  had  been 
ruined.    The  night  coming  on,  and  the  tumults  appeafed,  the  Duke  began  to  think 
of  his  Prifoners,  refolved  Vitellozzo  and  Oliveretto  fliould  die  ,•  and  having  caus'd  them 
to  be  guarded  into  a  convenient  place,  he  coniiTiinded  they  fliould  be  ftrangled  ;  but 
they  (aid  nothing  at  their  deaths  th^t  was  anfwerable  to  their  lives  ,•  for  VitelLzzohop- 
ged  only  that  the  Pope  might  be  fupplicated  in  his  behalf  for  a  plenary  indulgence. 
Oliveretto  impeach'd  Vitelloz.Z'>,  and  laid  all  upon  his  back.    Pagolo  and  the  Duke  Je  Gra- 
vina  were  continu'd  alive,  till  the  Duke  had  information  that  his  Holinefs  at  Roff/e  had 
feizd  upon  the  Cardinal  Orjino^  the  Arch-bifhop  of  Florence,  and  Melfer  J.icr.po  da  Santa 
Crocs -y  upon  which  News,  on  the  iZtb  of  January^  ihey  alfo  were  both  ftrangied  in 
the  Caftle  of  Viene  after  tiie  fame  manner. 
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^icolo  Machtavelli^  Secretary  of  F  LO  KE  ^{^C  E, 

THE  Kings  and  Kingdom  of  Fravcs  are  at  this  time  more  rich  and  more  power- 
ful than  ever,  and  for  thefe  following  Reafons ;  Firlt, 
The  Crown  pafTing  by  fucceffion  of  Blood  is  become  rich becaufe  in  cafe 
where  the  King  has  no  Sons  to  fucceed  him  in  his  paternal  Eftate,  it  falls  all  to  the 
Crown  ,•  and  this  having  many  times  hapned,  has  been  a  great  corroboration,  as  par- 
ticularly in  the  Dutchy  of  Anjcu  ;  and  at  prefent  the  fame  is  like  to  fall  out  to'this 
King,  who  having  no  Sons,  the  Dutchy  of  Orleans,  and  State  of  Milan  (his  hereditary 
Countries)  are  like  to  devolve  upon  the  Crown:  So  that  at  this  day  moft  of  the 
good  Towns  in  France  are  in  the  Crown,  and  few  remaining  to  particular  perfons. 

A  fecond  great  Reafon  of  the  ftrength  of  that  King  is,  That  whereas  heretofore 
France  Was  not  entire,  but  fubjed:  to  feveral  great  Batons,  who  were  able  not  only  to 
expoftulate,  but  to  contend  with  the  King  (  as  the  Dukes  of  Guienn  and  Burbon  did 
formerly  )  the  faid  Barons  are  now  raoft  obfequious  and  dutiful. 

A  third  reafon  is,  becaufe  formerly  all  the  neighbouring  Princes  were  ready  upon 
every  occafion  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  France;  the  Dukes  of  £»r^«W/,  hritannie, 
Guienne,  or  Flanders,  being  always  tempting  them  thereunto,  and  giving  them  accefs, 
palfage,  and  reception,  as  it  hapned  when  the  EngHjh  had  Wars  with  France,  by  their 
Confederacy  with  the  Duke  of  Britagne,  they  got  admiffion  into  that  Country,  and 
gave  the  King  of  France  his  hands  full:  And  in  like  manner  the  Duke  of  Burgundji  was 
as  troublefom,  by  means  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  But  now  Brlhigne,  Guienne,  the  Bcur* 
honoisy  and  greateft  pan  of  Burgundy  being  united  to  that  Crown,  and  very  loyal  and 
faithful  i  thofe  neighbouring  Princes  do  not  only  want  their  old  Confederates  to  in- 
vite and  affilt  them,  but  they  have  them  for  their  Enemies  •  fo  that  the  King  of  France 
is  more  ftrong,  and  his  Adverfaries  more  weak. 

Another"reafon  may  be,  That  at  this  day  the  richeft  and  moft  potent  of  the  Barons 
are  of  the  Blood  Royal  ,•  fo  that  upon  defed  of  thofe  who  are  before  them,  the  Crown 
may  com.e  to  them,  upon  which  fcore  they  are  firm  to  it,  hoping  that  feme  time  or 
other  it  may  fall  either  to  them  or  their  poflerity  whereas  ro  mutiny  or  oppofc  ir, 
might  prejudice  their  fucceffion,  as  it  hapned  to  this  King  Lewis  when  he  was  taken  in 
the  Battel  of  Britagne,  where  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  britflgne^  he  was  perfonally  iin 
Service  againft  the  French.  Upon  the  death  of  King  C/:'//r/f/,  the  Crown  being  legal- 
ly in  Lewis,  it  was  difputed  whether  that  fault  and  defcdion  of  his  fliould  not  be  a 
bar  to  his  fucceffion,  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  very  rich,  by  means  of  his  fru- 
gality, and  able  to  bear  the  Port  of  that  Dignity  at  his  own  expence,  and  the  next 
Heir  Monfigmur  d'Ang^olifme  an  Infant^  he  had  loft  it  ,•  but  for  thele  Reafons^  and  fome 
favour  which  he  had  belides,  Lovis  was  created  King> 
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The  laft  realbn  is,  becaufe  the  States  of  the  Barons  in  France  are  not  divided  among 
the  Hgirs,  (  as  in  Germany,  and  feveral  parts  of  Italy)  but  defcend  ftill  to  the  eldeft 
Sons  who  are  the  right  Heirs  ;  and  the  younger  Sons  are  left,  by  fome  little  affiftance 
from  their  elder  Brothers  to  fliift  for  themfelves  whereupon  they  betake  themfelves 
generally  to  the  Wars,  endeavouring  to  advance  themfelves  that  way,  and  raife  them- 
felves fortunes :  And  hence  it  is  the  Frenchmen  at  arms  are  better  at  this  day,  and  (tand 
fair  for  preferment. 

The  French  Infantry  cannot  be  good  j  for  it  being  long  fince  they  had  any  War,  they 
muil  needs  want  experience.  Belides  in  the  Country,  the  Towns  are  full  of  Tradef- 
men  and  Mechanicks,  all  of  them  fo  curb'd  and  cow'd  by  the  Noblefs,  that  they  are 
grown  pufillanimous  and  bafe  and  therefore  the  King  of  France  having  found  them 
unfit,  makes  no  ufe  of  them  in  his  Wars,  unlefs  it  be  of  his  Gafcolgnsy  who  are  fome- 
thing  better  than  the  reft,  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  bordering  upon  the  Spaniards^ 
tliey  are  conftantly  upon  duty,  or  communicate  fomething  of  their  Nature  ;  But  for 
fome  years  fince  they  have  (hewn  themfelves  better  Thieves  than  Soldiers  j  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  defending  and  affaulcing  of  Towns  they  do  well  enough,  but  in  the  Field  they 
are  but  indifferent,  quite  contrary  to  the  Germans  and  S-wb.z.ers^  who  are  not  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  field,  but  in  ftorming  or  defending  a  Town,  they  are  good  for  no- 
thing ,•  and  I  fuppofe  it  proceeds  from  hence  that  they  cannot  in  both  cafes  keep  the 
fame  order  which  they  obferve  in  the  field.  Wherefore  the  King  of  France  makes  ufe 
of  Sv^itzers,  and  Lanzknights,  becaufe  his  men  at  Arms  dare  not  rely  upon  his  Gafcoigns 
in  time  of  Service.  And  if  his  Foot  were  as  good  as  his  Vlen  at  Arms,  no  doubt  biic 
the  King  of  France  would  be  able  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  the  Princes  in  Europe. 

The  French  are  naturally  more  fierce  and  hot,  than  dexterous  and  ftrong,  and  if  re- 
fitted handfomly  in  their  ftrft  charge,  they  flacken  and  cool,  and  grow  as  timorous 
as  Women.  They  are  likewife  impatient  of  diftrefs  or  incommodity,  and  grow  fo 
carelefs  by  degrees,  that  'tis  no  hard  matter,  finding  them  in  diforder,  to  mafter  and 
overcome  them. 

And  of  this,  Experience  has  been  many  times  had  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^  and 
laft  of  all  at  Farigliano,  where  they  were  twice  as  many  as  the  Spaniards^  and  it  was 
expeded  every  hour  when  they  fhould  have  fwallow'd  them  up :  Neverthelefs,  be- 
caufe winter  came  on,  and  the  weather  grew  bad,  they  began  to  ftraggle  into  the 
Neighbouring  Towns,  where  they  might  be  at  more  eafe,  and  thereby  leaving  their 
Camp  weak,  and  out  of  order,  the  Spaniards  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them  beyond  all 
expedation.  And  it  would  have  been  the  fame  with  the  yenetiani,  who  had  never  loft 
the  Battel  of  raila,  had  they  forborn  following  the  French  example  but  for  ten  days : 
But  the  fury  of  Bartolomeo  d' Alviam  vi^as  too  hot  for  them.  The  fame  happned  again 
to  the  Spaniard]  at  Ravenna,  who  might  have  certainly  ruined  the  French  in  refpeft  of 
their  ill  Government,  and  want  of  provifions  which  were  intercepted  on  that  hde  to- 
wards Ferrara  by  the  Vetietians,  and  towards  Bologna^  by  the  Spaniards  themfelves  ,•  but 
by  the  rafhnefs  of  fome,  and  the  indifcretion  of  others,  the  French  got  the  Victory  | 
and  though  as  it  was,  it  was  bloody  enough,  yet  it  had  been  much  more,  had  the 
ftrength  of  their  Army  confifted  in  the  fame  kind  of  men  but  the  French  force  lying 
in  his  Men  at  Arras,  and  the  Spaniards  force  in  their  Foot,  the  flaughter  was  the  lefs. 
He  therefore  who  would  conquer  the  French,  muft  be  fure  to  preferve  himfelf  ag:iinft 
their  firft  impetus  and  attack,  and  in  fo  doing  he  fhall  be  fure  to  prevail  for  Cafar's 
charader  of  'em  is  true.  At  firji  they  are  more  than  Men,  at  lafi  lefs  than  Women. 

France,  in  refped  of  its  greatnefs,  and  the  convenience  of  its  Rivers,  is  opulent  and 
rich  ;  for  their  commodities  and  labour  are  worth  little  or  nothing,  by  reafon  of  the 
fcarcity  of  Money  among  the  people,  which  isfo  great,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they 
are  able  to  raife  fo  much  as  will  pay  the  impofitions  of  their  Lords,  tho'  they  are  ge- 
nerally but  fmall  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  every  body  gathers  to  fell  as  he  has  occafion^ 
and  no  body  can  ftay  to  finifh  his  harveft  as  it  fhouid  be.  So  that  if  there  fhould  be 
any  body  (which  is  feldom  feen)  forich  as  to  be  a  bufhel  of  orn  beforehand,  every 
body  having  of  their  own.  there  would  be  no  body  to  buy  it :  And  rhe  Gentlemen  of 
what  they  receive  of  their  Tenants,  except  it  be  for  cloths,  fpend  lictle  or  nothing; /or 
Cattle,  and  Poultry,  and  Fifh,  and  Venifon,  they  have  enough  of  their  own ;  So  that  all 
the  Money  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Lords,  and  doubtlefs  at  this  time  they  are  excee- 
dingly rich  ,•  for  the  people  are  fo  poor,  he  that  has  but  a  Florin  believes  himfelf  a  Prince, 
The  Prelates  of  France  carry  away  f  of  the  Revenue  of  that  Kingdom, becaufe  there  are 
feveral  Bifhops  who  have  temporal  as  well  as  Spiritual  Revenues,  who  having  provifions 
enough  of  their  own  to  keep  their  houfes,fpend  not  a  farthing  of  their  income,  but  hoard 
it  up  according  to  the  natural  covetoufnefs  of  the  Prelates  and  religious,-  and  that  which 
accrues  to  the  Chapters  and  Colleges,  it  is  laid  out  in  Plate,  and  Jew^lsj  andOrnanentSj, 
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for  the  decoration  ot  their  Chappels ;  fo  that  betwixt  what  is  laid  out  upon  their  Chur- 
ches, and  what  is  laid  up  by  the  Prelates,  their  money  and  their  moveables  is  of  an 
immenfe  value. 

In  all  Counfels  for  the  Government  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Affairs  of  that  King-^, 
dom,  the  Prelates  are  always  the  greatelt  number,  the  other  Lords  not  regarding  it  io 
fnuch,  as  knowing  the  execution  mutt  come  thorow  their  hands :  So  that  both  fides  are 
contented,  one  to  ordain,  the  other  to  execute,  though  there  are  many  times  fome  of 
the  ancienter  and  more  experienced  Soldiers  taken  in  to  diredt  the  Prelates  in  fuch 
things  as  are  out  of  their  fphere. 

.  The  Benefices  in  France  (by  virtue  of  a  Guftom  and  Law  derived  anciently  from  the 
Popes)  are  conferred  by  the  Colleges^  infomuch  as  the  Canons,  when  their  Arch-Bi» 
(hop,  or  Bifhop  dies,  calling  an  AlTembly,  to  difpofe  of  their  Benefices  to  them  that 
are  thought  moft  worthy,  whence  it  comes  that  the\  are  frequently  divided  among 
themfelves  becaufe  as  many  are  prefer'd  by  favour  and  bribery,  as  by  piety  and  worth  : 
And  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Monks  in  the  eledion  of  their  Abbots.  The  other  inferior 
Benefices  are  in  the  Gift  of  the  Bifhops.  If  the  King  at  any  time  would  intrench  upon 
this  Law,  and  choofe  a  Bifhop  at  his  own  pleafure,  he  muft  do  it  by  force;  for  they 
will  deny  him  polTefiion  ;  and  tho'  perhaps  it  be  forc'd,  that  King  is  no  fooner  dead, 
but  his  Bifhop  fhall  be  fure  to  be  difpoiTefs'd,  and  another  put  in  his  place. 

The  French  are  naturally  covetouSj  and  defirous  of  other  peoples  goods,  which  they 
will  lavifh  and  fquander  as  prodigally  as  their  own  :  A  French  man  fhall  cheat  and  rob 
you,  and  in  a  breath  meet,  and  dat,  and  fpend  it  as  merrily  with  you  as  you  could 
have  done  your  felf,-  which  is  contrary  to  the  humour  of  the  Spaniurd  for  if  he  gets 
any  thing  of  you,  you  muft  look  for  nothing  again.  , 

The  French  are  in  great  fear  of  the  English,  for  the  great  inroads  and  devaftations 
which  they  have  made  anciently  in  that  Kingdom  ;  infomuchj  that  amoi  g  the  com- 
mon people  the  name  of  Engl'tfli  is  terrible  to  this  day  thofe  poor  wretches  not  be- 
ing able  to  diftinguifh  that  the  French  are  otherwife  confiiiuted  now  than  they  were 
then;  for  that  now  they  are  Armed,  good  Soldiers,  and  united,  having  poirellion  of 
thofc  States  upon  which  the  Englijh  did  formerly  rely  as  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy^ 
and  the  Dutchy  of  Britagne;  and  on  the  other  fide  the  Englijh  are  not  lo  well  dilcipli- 
ned  ,•  for  'tis  fo  long  fince  they  had  any  War,  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  who  ever 
look'd  an  enemy  in  the  face;  and  befides,  there  is  no  body  left  to  jojn  with  them,  if 
they  fhould  land,  but  only  the  Arch  Duke, 

They  are  afraid  likewife  of  the  Spaniards^  by  reafon  of  their  fagacity  and  vigilance,' 
But  when-ever  that  King  invades  France,  he  does  it  with  great  difadvantage  ;  for  from 
the  place  from  wheijce  he  muft  march,  to  that  part  of  the  Pirenuans  by  which  he  mufl 
pafs  into  France,  the  diftance  is  fo  great,  and  the  Country  fo  barren,  that  every  time 
the  Spaniards  attempt  any  fuch  thing,  either  by  the  way  of  Terpignan,  or  Gehenna,  they 
muft  needs  be  much  incommoded,  not  only  for  want  of  fupplies,  but  for  want  of  vi- 
duals  to  fuftain  them  in  fo  tedious  a  march  ;  becaufe  the  Country  behind  them  is 
fcarce  habitable  for  its  fertility,  and  that  which  is  inhabited  has  fcarce  wherewithal 
for  the  Inhabitants ;  fo  that  in  thefe  refpeds,  towards  the  Viren,eans^  the  French  are  in 
little  apprehenfion  of  the  Spaniard. 

Of  the  Fhrnmings  the  French  likewife  are  in  no  fear ;  for,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs 
of  their  Country,  they  do  not  gather  enough  for  their  own  fubfiftance,  efpecially  of 
Corn  and  Wine,  with  which  they  are  forced  to  fupply  themfelves  out  of  Fwgundy  Pic-* 
card'/,  and  other  places  in  France.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Flanders  live  generally  of 
their  own  manufadure,  which  they  vend  at  the  Fairs  in  France,  that  is,  at  Taris  and 
'  Lyons  ^  for  towards  the  Sea-fide  they  have  no  utterance  for  any  thing,  and  towards Ger- 
pianj  'tis  the  fame ;  for  there  are  more  of  their  Commodities  made  than  in  Flanders  :  So 
that  whenever  their  Commerce  with  the  French  is  cut  off,  they  will  have  no  where  to  put 
off  their  Commodities,  nor  no  where  to  fupply  themfelves  with  viduals :  So  that  with- 
out irrefiftable  neceflity  the  Flemmingi  will  never  have  any  controverfie  with  the  French. 

But  of  the  Sjviz.z.sn  the  French  are  in  no  little  fear^by  reafon  of  their  vicinity,  and  the 
fudden  incurfions  to  which  they  are  fubjed  from  'em,  againft  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
make  any  competent  provifion  in  time,  becaufe  they  make  their  depredations  and  in- 
curfions with  more  eafe  and  dexterity  than  other  Nations,  in  refped  that  they  have  nei- 
ther Artillery  nor  Horfe  ;  but  tho'  the  French  have  Towns  and  Countries  very  near  'em, 
yet  being  well  fortified  and  man'd  the  S-wizzers  never  make  any  great  progrefs.  Befides, 
the  difpofitionof  the  Sivifs  is  apter  to  battel  and  fightingin  the  field,  than  to  the  ftorming 
or  defending  of  Towns:  and  it  is  very  unwillingly  (if  ever)  the  French  come  to  cope  with 
'em  upon  the  Frontiers;  for  having  no  foot  that  is  able  to  bear  up  with  the  '^■wizzerSj 
their  Men  at  Arms  without  Foot  cat?  do  nothing :  Moreover^,  the  Country  is  fo  qualirt'd, 
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that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  Men  at  Arms  and  Cavalry  to  draw  up^  and  ma- 
nage to  advantage,  and  the  Sw^/z.&e'-j  are  not  ealily  tempted  from  their  borders  into  the 
plain,  nor  to  leave  fuch  Itrong  and  well  provided  Towns  f  as  I  mentioned  before  ) 
upon  their  backs,  left  by  them  their  fupplies  (hould  be  intercepted,  and  perhaps  their 
retreat  be  obltruded. 

On  the  fide  towards  Italy  they  are  in  no  fear,  in  refpe^l  of  the  ^fewm'we  Mountains, 
and  the  ftrong  places  which  they  have  at  the  foot  of  them  :  fo  that  who-ever  invades 
the  Dominion  of  Fravce  in  thofe  parts,  muft  be  fare  to  overcome,  or  by  reafon  of  the 
barrennefs  of  the  Country  about,  he  will  hazard  to  be  famifhed,  or  compelled  to  leave 
thofe  Towns  behind  him  which  would  be  madnefs,  or  to  attaque  them  at  difadvantage, 
which  would  be  worfc  :  fo  that  on  the  fide  of  Italy  they  are  in  no  danger,  for  the  rea- 
fons  abovefaid  and  moreover,  there  is  not  a  Prince  in  Italy  able  to  undertake  him, 
nor  are  the  Italians  now  in  fuch  unity  as  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

Towards  the  South,  the  Kingdom  of  fr<i«ce  is  in  no  apprehenllon,  becaufe  it  is  wafh- 
ed  by  the  Sea  on  that  fide,  and  accommodated  with  Ports  always  full  of  Ships,  (part- 
ly of  the  Kings,  and  partly  of  other  petty  Princes  J  lufficient  to  defend  their  Coafts 
from  any  fudden  imprellion  andagainft  any  thing  premeditated,  they  will  have  time 
enough  to  prepare ;  for  it  requires  time  to  make  a  lolemn  invafion,  and  the  preparati- 
on will  be  difcovered  by  fome  body  befides,  for  further  fecurity ,  there  are  always  par- 
ties  of  Men  at  Arms  fcowring  upon  the  Coafts. 

Their  expence  in  keeping  of  their  Towns  is  not  fo  great  for  the  French  Subjeds 
are  very  dutiful,  and  the  fortreffes  are  not  kept  at  the  charge  of  the  Kingdom,  and  on 
the  borders  (  where  Garifons,  and  by  confequence,  expence  would  be  more  necelTa- 
ry  )  thofe  flying  bodies  of  Men  at  Arms  fave  them  that  charge:  for  againlt  any  extra- 
ordinary infult,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  provide,  for  that  requires  time  to  be  fit- 
ted, and  more  to  be  executed. 

The  people  of  France  are  very  humble  and  obedient,  and  have  their  King  in  migh- 
ty veneration.  They  live  at  very  little  expence,  by  reafon  of  their  great  plenty,  and 
'every  body  hath  fomething  of  his  own:  their  cloathing  is  courfe,  of  very  cheap  ftuff, 
and  they  ufe  no  kind  of  Silks,  neither  the  men  nor  the  women  j  for  if  they  fhould, 
they  fliould  be  obnoxious  to  the  Gentry,  who  would  certainly  be  even  with  them. 

The  Bifhopricks  in  Fratice,  according  to  modern  computation,  are  146,  and  the 
Arch  Biftiopricks  18. 

The  Pariflies  are  reckoned  a  million  and  700,  and  the  Abbies  740.  Of  the  Priories 
there  is  no  account. 

Of  the  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  Entries  of  the  Crown,  I  could  get  noexad  ac- 
count. I  inquired  of  feveral,  and  all  told  me  they  were  as  the  King  pleafed  to  require. 
Yet  fome  perfons  told  me  that  that  part  of  his  ordinary  Revenue  which  arifes  out  of 
his  Gabels  upon  wine,  and  bread,  and  fiefh,  and  the  like,  amounts  to  a  million  and 
feven  hundred  thoufand  Crowns:  and  his  extraordinary,  by  Taxes,  amounts  as  he  plea- 
fes;  bat  in  cafe  they  fall  fliort,  he  has  another  firing  to  his  bow,  and  that  is  by  way  of 
loans,  which  are  feldom  repaid.  The  Letters  to  that  purpofe  do  commonly  run  thus; 
Sir,7^e  KingreccmmenJs  hmfelf  toyou ;  and  having  at  this  time  frejjing  occafion  for  money y  He 
defires  you  would furnijh  him  "with  the  fum  contained  in  this  Letter which  fums  are  paid  in  to 
the  next  Receiver,  and  there  are  of  them  in  every  Town  who  receive  all  the  profits 
and  revenue  accrewing  to  the  Kings  by  Gabels,  Taxes,  Loans,  or  otherwife. 
.  Thofe  Towns  which  are  fubjed  to  the  Crown,  have  no  rules  or  orders  but  what 
His  Majefty  is  pleafed  to  fet  them  for  raifing  of  mony  either  by  Taxes  or  otherwife. 

The  authority  of  the  Barons  over  their  Subjeds,  and  half  their  Revenues  confifts  in 
bread,  and  wine,  and  fiefli,  as  abovefaid,  and  fo  much  a  year  for  hearth-mony,  but 
it  muft  not  exceed  fix  pence  or  eight  pence  a  hearth,  to  be  paid  every  three  months. 
Taxes  and  Loans  they  cannot  require  without  the  confent  of  the  King,  which  he 
grants  very  rarely. 

The  Crown  receives  no  other  advantage  from  them  than  in  the  revenue  for  fait, 
and  never  taxes  them  but  upon  extraordinary  occafion. 

The  King's  order  in  his  extraordinary  expences  both  in  War  and  Peace  is  to  com- 
rnand  the  Treafurers  to  pay  the  Soldiers,  which  they  do  by  tickets  of  aflignment.  The 
Penfioners  and  Gentlemen  repair  to  the  Generals  with  their  tickets  from  month  to 
month,  where  they  are  entred,  and  having  received  a  new  policy  from  three  months 
to  three  months,  the  Penfioners  and  Gentlemen  go  then  to  the  Receivers  of  the  refpe- 
diveprovinces  where  they  live,  and  are  paid  immediately. 

The  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  King  are  200,  their  pay  20  Crowns  a  month ;  and 
paid  as  abovefaid    each  hundred  has  a  Captain. 
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The  Penfioners  are  no  fet  number,  and  their  Penfions  are  as  uncertain,  being  more 
or  kfs  as  it  pleafes  the  King  :  They  are  in  a  way  of  preferment,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  exad  rules  for  them. 

The  office  of  the  Receivers  General  of  France^  is,  to  receive  fo  much  for  fire  and 
fo  much  for  taxes  by  confent  of  the  King  and  to  take  care  chat  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expences  be  paid  at  the  tims,  and  difcharges  given  as  aforefaid. 

The  Treal'urers  have  the  keeping  of  the  mony,  and  pay  it  according  to  ^their  orders 
from  the  Generals.  " 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  is  judicial  and  definitive,  he  can  pardon  and 
condemn  as  he  pleafes,  -and  that  even  in  Capital  Caufes,  without  the  confent  of 
the  King.  In  Caufes  where  the  Clients  are  contumacioufly  litigious.  He  care 
prefix  them  a  day  for  the  determination  of  their  Suit :  He  can  confer  Benefices, 
but  that  muft  be  with  the  King's  confent,  for  thofe  grants  are  paffed  by  the  King's 
Letters  under  the  Broad-Seal,  wherefore  that  Seal  is  kept  by  the  faid  Chanceilor. 
His  Salary  is  Ten  Thoufand  Franks  per  an.  and  Eleven  Thoufand  more  for  his  Ta- 
ble, which  Table  is  intended  for  the  repaft  and  entertainment  of  fuch  Gentlemen, 
Lawyers  and  Councellors  as  follow  in  his  train,  when  they  think  fit  either  to  dine  or 
fup  with  him. 

The  fum  which  the  King  of  England  received  annually  from  the  King  of  France 
was  fifty  thoufand  Franks,  in  confideration  of  certain  disburfements  by  the  prefenc 
King  of  England's  Father  in  the  Dutchy  of  Britagney  but  the  time  of  tliat  payment  is 
expired. 

At  prefent  there  is  in  France  but  one  Grand  Senefchal,  when  there  are  more,  (  I  do 
not  mean  Grand  Senefchals,  for  there  is  never  but  one)  their  authority  is  over  the 
Militia  both  in  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary,  whom  for  the  dignity  of  their  Office 
they  are  obliged  to  obey. 

The  Governors  of  the  Provinces  are  as  many  as  the  King  pleafes,  and  have  their 
Commiflion  for  life  or  years,  and  their  Salaries  great  or  little,  as  he  thinks  good  to  ap- 
point: the  other  Governors,  to  the  very  inferior  Officers  in  every  little  Town,  have 
all  their  Commiflions  from  the  King,  for  you  muft  know  there  is  no  office  in  that 
Kingdom,  but  is  either  given  or  fold  by  that  King. 

Of  the  quantity  of  diltributions  for  the  Gentlemen  and  the  Penfioners,  there  is  no 
certain  account,  but  as  to  them,  the  King's  warrant  is  fufficient,  for  they  are  not  li- 
able to  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

The  Office  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  is  to  view  and  audit  the  accounts  of  all  fuch 

have  any  thing  to  do  in  the  King's  Moneys,  as  the  Generals,  the  Treafurers,  and 
the  Receivers. 

The  Univerfity  of  Varis  is  paid  out  of  the  Rents  of  the  Foundations  of  the  CoIIedg- 
es,  but  very  narrowly. 

The  Parliaments  are  five,  of  Paris,  of  Roan y  ofTbolofe,  Eurdeaux  and  Dauphlne,  from 
either  of  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  Univerfities  at  firft  were  but  four,  at  ?aris_,  Orleans,  Bourgi  and  Voiftiers,  to  wnich 
thefe  at  Tours  and  Anglers  have  been  added  fince,  but  they  are  vt\  y  inconfiderable. 

The  ftanding  Army  is  as  great  (  both  for  number  of  Men  and  Ariiilery  ;  as  the 
King  pleafes,  and  are  quartered  and  difpofed  according  to  orders  from  him.  Yet  e- 
very  great  Town  upon  the  Frontiers  have  Artillery  and  Ammunition  of  their  own, 
and  within  thefe  two  years  feveral  more  have  been  calt  in  feveral  places  of  the  faid 
Kingdom,  at  the  charge  of  the  Town  where  they  were  made,  and  to  re  imburfe  them- 
felves,  they  are  allowed  a  Toll  of  a  penny  an  head  for  all  (!^attel,  and  as  much  for  eve- 
ry bufhel  of  Corn,  whilft  the  Kingdom  is  under  no  danger  of  invafion.  The  ftanding 
Force  is  divided  into  four  Bodies,  which  are  difpofed  into  four  feveral  Poits  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  Country,  that  is  to  fay,  into  Guienna,  Vkcardy,  Burgundy^  and  Provence, 
but  no  precife  number  is  obferved  in  any,  for  they  are  ieflTened,  or  encreafed,  and  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another,  as  they  have  occafion  to  fufped. 

IhEve  with  fome  diligence  inquired  what  moneys  were  afligned  every  year  for  the 
charges  of  the  King's  Houfhold,  and  his  privy  Purfe,  and  1  find  it  is  what  he  pleafes 
himfelf. 

His  Archers  are  four  hundred,  defign'd  for  the  Guard  of  his  Perfon,  among  which 
there  are  two  Scotch.  Their  Salary  is  three  hundred  Franks  a  man  every  year,  and 
a  Coat  of  the  King's  Livery.  But  there  are  24  conftantly  at  the  King's  elbow,  and 
their  Salary  is  400  Franks  ptr  an. 

His  German  Foot-Guards  confifted  formerly  of  three  hundred  men,  with  each  of  them 
a  Penfion  of  ten  Franks  a  month,  and  two  Suits  of  Apparel  a  year,  that  is.  Coats  and 
Shoos,  onsfor  Summer,  and  the  other  for  Winter;  but  of  thefe  Foot  there  were  loo 
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more  particularly  near  the  King,  their  Salary  being  12  Franks  ;>tr  menj.  and  cht;ir 
Coats  of  Silk,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  King  Charles. 

The  Harbingers  are  thofe  who  are  fent  before  to  take  up  Lodgings  for  the  Court, 
they  are  52  in  number,  and  each  of  them  has  a  Salary  of  three  hundred  Franks  every 
year,  and  a  Goat  of  the  King's  Livery.  Their  Marfnals  or  chief  Officers  are  four,  and 
have  each  of  them  6co  Franks  per  ann.  In  taking  up  their  Lodgings,  their  method  is, 
they  divide  themfelves  into  four  parties,  one  Marfhal  (or  his  Lieutenant,  in  cafe  he 
cannot  wait  himfelf )  ftays  where  the  Court  departed,  to  fee  all  things  redified  be- 
twixt the  followers  of  the  Court,  and  the  Mafters  of  the  Moufes:  Another  of  thcp.i 
goes  along  with  the  Court ;  A  third  where  the  King  lies  that  night :  And  the  fourth 
where  he  lies  the  next  ;  by  which  means  they  keep  fo  exad  an  order,  that  they  are 
no  fooner  arriv'd,  but  every  man  knows  his  Lodging,  and  is  furnifli'd  Vv?ith  every  thing 
got  ready  to  his  hand. 

Th^TrovoJi  delHofielxs  a  perfon  who  follows  always  the  perfon  of  the  King,  and  liis 
office  is  judiciary  :  Where- ever  the  Court  goes,  his  Bench  is  the  fiift,  and  in  ail  Towns 
where  he  comes  the  people  may  appeal  to  him  as  to  their  Lieutenant.  His  ordinary 
Salary  is  6000  Franks.  He  has  under  him  two  Judges  in  Civil  Caufes,  paid  by  the 
King,  each  of  ihem  600  Franks  fer  ann.  he  has  likewife  under  him  a  Lieutenant- Cri- 
minal, and  ;o  Archers  paid  as  abovefaid.  Thofe  who  are  taken  by  this  Frcvcfi  upon 
any  criminal  account,  cannot  appeal  to  the  Parliament.  He  difpatches  all  both  in 
Civil  and  Criminal  affairs,  and  if  the  Plaintiif  and  Defendant  appear  once  before  hirn, 
it  is  enough,  their  bufmefs  is  determined. 

The  Mafters  of  the  King's  Houfhold  are  eight,  but  there,  is  no  certain  rule  for 
their  Salary,  for  fome  have  loo  Franks /^cr  fomemore,  fome  lefs,  as  it  pleafes  the 
King,  over  whom  there  is  a  Grand  Mafier  with  a  Salary  of  iiooo  Franks  per  an.  and 
his  authority  is  only  over  the  refl. 

The  jurifdiclion  of  che  Adaiiral  of  Ffance  is  over  all  the  Fleet,  and  Ships  and  Ports 
belonging  to  that  Kingdom  :  He  can  feize,  and  make  what  Ships  he  pleafes,  and 
difpofe  of  them  as  he  thinks  good  when  he  has  done.    His  Salary  is  ioqoo  Franks. 

The  Knights  of  the  King's  Order  have  no  certain  number,  depending  wholly  upon 
the  King's  pleafure.  When  they  are  created  they  fwear  to  defend  the  Crown,  and 
never  upon  any  terms  to  be  engaged  againft  it :  they  can  never  be  degraded  or. depri- 
ved of  their  Dignity  but  by  death.  The  higheft  of  their  Penfions  is  4000  Franks  ;>er 
an.  fome  have  lefs,  for  all  are  not  equal. 

The  Chamberlains  office  is  to  wait  upon  the  King,  to  fee  to  his  Chamber,  and  to 
advife  him  :  and  indeed  his  Chamberlains  are  perfons  of  the  principal  reputation  in  his 
Kingdom :  their  Penfions  are  fix,  eight,  and  ten  thoufand  Franks  per  an.  and  fometimes 
nothing,  for  the  King  does  often  confer  thofe  Places  upon  fome  great  and  rich  ftran- 
ger,  whom  he  has  a  mind  to  oblige  :  but  though  they  have  no  Penfions,  they  are  ex- 
empted from  all  Gabels,  and  have  their  diet  in  Court  at  the  next  Table  to  the  King's. 

The  Mafler  of  the  Horfe  is  to  be  always  about  the  King;  his  authority  is  over  the 
12  Querries,  and  the  fame  that  the  Grand  Senefchal,  the  Grand  Mafter,  and  the 
Grand  Chamberlains  is  over  thofe  who  are  under  them.  He  has  the  care  of  the  King's 
Horfes,  and  Harnefs,  helps  him  up  and  down,  and  carries  the  Sword  before  him. 

The  Lords  of  the  King's  Council  have  Penfions  of  betwixt  fix  and  eight  thoufand 
Franks  per  an.  at  the  pleafure  of  his  Majefty ;  their  names  at  prefent  are,  Mon(ejgneur 
JiParigi,  Monf.  di  Bmnaglia,  l^^yWi  o{  Amiens ,  MonJ,  du  Ruffi,  and  the  Grand  Lhan- 
cellor;  but  Rubertet,  and  ^'Jonf.  di  P<?r?gj  govern  all. 

There  is  no  Tab'e  kept  for  them  fince  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Roan,  for  whtn 
the  Grand  Chancellor  is  abfenr,  Varigi  does  that  office  for  him,  and  takes  them  with 
him. 

The  Title  which  the  King  of  France  pretends  to  the  State  of  Mian,  ss  this  ,•  His 
Grandfather  married  a  Daughter  of  the  L)uke  of  Milan,  who  died  without  Heir  males. 

Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo  had  two  Daughters  women  grown,  and  1  know  not  how 
many  Sons,  Of  the  Ladies,  one  was  called  Madona  VaUntina,  and  was  married  to  Le-w- 
ii  Duke  of  Oj/c^m/,  Grand-father  to  this  prefent  King,  defcended  lineally  from  King 
Tippin.  Duke  7f  /3«  G<3/e<?z»5  being  dead,  his  Son  P^i/;/)  fucceeded  him,  who  died  with- 
out legitimate  ifTue,  leaving  only  one  natural  Daughter  behind  him.  Afterwards  that 
.State  was  ufurped  illegally  by  the  Sforzefchi,  as  is  reported,  becaufe  they  pretend  it  fell 
to  the  Heirs  of  the  faid  Madona  Falentina,  and  that  from  the  very  day  in  which  the  Duke 
6f  Orleans  m.arried  with  the  Houfe  of  Milan,  he  added  to  the  three  Lillies  in  his  Coac 
of  Arms,  the  Snake,  which  is  to  be  feen  at  this  day. 

.  Li  every  Parifn  in  France  there  is  a  perfon  called  a  Frank  Archer^  who  is  paid  by  the 
t^arifh,  and  is  obliged  to  be  always  ready  with  ^  good  Horfe  and  Arms  to  wait  upon 
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the  King  when  ever  they  are  required,  whether  abroad  in  time  of  War,  or  at  homd 
upon  any  other  occafion;  they  are  bound  likewile  to  ride  up  and  down  for  the  lecu- 
rity  of  fuch  places  as  are  liable  to  in-roads,  or  any  ways  lulpeded  and,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Pariflie?,  they  are  itoco^o  men. 

Their  Lodgings  are  appointed  by  the  Harbingers  according  to  every  mans  office, 
and  ufually  the  richett  men  quarter  the  eateft  Courtiers  and  that  neither  the  Lodger 
nor  Landlord  may  have  reaCou  to  complain,  the  Court  has  appointed  a  rate  or  rule  to 
beobferved  generally  for  all  people,  and  that  is  a  fous  or  penny  a  day  for  their  Cham- 
ber ,■  in  which  there  is  to  be  bed,  and  chairs,  and  Itools,  and  all  things  that  arenecel- 
fary. 

There  is  an  allowance  likewife  of  two  pence  a  day  to  every  man  for  linen,  (  as 
towels  and  napkins )  and  for  vinegar  and  verjuice ;  their  linen  is  to  be  changed  at  lealt 
twice  every  week,  but  there  beJng  great  plenty  in  that  Country,  they  change  oftner, 
as  Lodgers  defire  it  j  befides  which,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  beds  made,  and 
their  chambers  I'wept  and  clean. 

There  is  allowance  likewile  of  two  pence  a  day  for  the  ftanding  of  every  man's 
horfe,-  they  are  not  bound  to  provide  any  thing  for  them,  only  to  keep  their  (tails 
clean,  and  carry  out  the  dung. 

Some  there  are  who  pay  iefs,  as  thcir  Landlords  are  good  natured,  or  they  can 
make  any  fhift :  but  this  is  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Court. 

The  Englifh  Title  to  the  Crown  of  France,  upon  my  beft  iftquiry,  I  find  to  be  thus: 
Charles  the  fixth  of  France  married  his  lawful  Daughter  Katharine  to  Hmry  the  fifth.  Son 
and  Heir  to  Henry  the  fourth.  King  of  England :  In  the  articles  of  Marriage,  (  no  no- 
tice being  taken  o( Charles  the  7th,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  France )  behdes  the 
Dower  that  was  given  with  Katharine,  Charles  the  fixth,  Father  to  the  faid  Katharine 
inftituted  Henry  the  hfth  of  England  {  his  Son  in  Law,  and  to  be  married  to  the  faid  Ka- 
tharine) Heir  to  that  Kingdom  of  France',  and  in  cafe  the  faid  Hemy  fhould  die  before 
the  faid  Charles,  and  the  laid  Henry  leave  Sons  that  were  legitimate  behind  him,  that 
then  the  Sons  of  the  faid  King  Henry  fhould  fucceed  to  the  faid  Kingdom  oi  France,  up- 
on the  death  of  the  faid  Charles  the  fixth  ,•  which  was  contrary  to  Law,  htC2i\s{tLharles 
the  feventh  was  prejudiced  thereby,  and  was  afterwards  of  no  validity  or  efFecl;  a- 
gainft  which  the  EvgUjl}  pretend  that  Charles  the  feventh  was  illegitimate. 

The  A'"ch-Bifliopricks  in  kvglmd  are  two. 

The  Bifhopricks  two  and  twenty,  and 
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OF  the  power  of  Germany  no  tsody  can  doubt,  becaufe  it  abounds  fo  exceedingly 
in  Men,  and  Money,  and  Arms.  As  to  its  wealth,  there  is  not  a  Free  Town 
in  the  whole  Country,  but  has  a  publick  ftock  aforehand  of  its  own ;  and  fome 
fay  Argentina  (  Strasburg  )  alone  has  a  Million  of  Florens  conftantly  in  bank.  The  rea- 
fon  of  their  opulence  is  becaufe  they  have  nothing  to  exhauft  them,  but  their  Fortifi- 
cations, and  furnifhing  their  Magazines  (for  reparations,  and  recruits  coft  *em  but 
little. )  In  the  latter  they  have  a  very  good  way  ;  for  they  have  always  in  their  publick 
Stores,  Meat  and  Drink,  and  Firing  for  a  Twelve-month  :  Befides,  to  entertain  the 
induftry  of  their  people,  they  have  wherewithal  to  fet  the  poor  on  work,  in  cafe  of  a- 
ny  Siege,  a  compleat  year  together,  fo  as  they  may  fubfift  upon  their  own  labour, 
without  being  burthenfom  to  the  Town.  Their  Soldiers  are  but  little  expence  to  'em  ; 
for  they  are  always  well  arm'd,  and  well  exercifed ;  and  on  their  Feftival  days,  inftead 
of  the  common  recreations,  one  takes  his  Musket,  another  his  Pike,  one  one  fort  of 
Arms,  another  another,  and  pradifing  among  themfelves,  they  grow  very  ready  and 
dexcerous  ,•  and  after  they  are  arriv'd  at  fome  degree  of  perfedion,  they  have  certain 
Honours  and  Salaries  conferred  upon  them,  which  is  thegreateft  part  of  their  charge. 
So  that  in  every  free  Town  the  publick  Treafury  is  rich. 

The  reafon  likewife  why  the  private  perfons  are  rich,  is  this,  becaufe  they  live  with 
great  parfimony,  and  indeed  little  better  than  if  they  were  poor;  for  they  are  at  no 
expence  in  their  Clothes,  their  Buildings,  nor  the  furnifhing  of  their  Houfes.  If  they 
have  bread,  and  flefli,  and  any  thing  to  keep  them  from  the  cold,  they  are  well  enough  ; 
and  he  that  wants  them,  is  contented,  and  makes  fome  fhift  or  other  without  them. 
Two  Florens  will  ferve  them  in  Clothes  ten  years ;  and  according  to  his  degree  every 
man  lives  at  this  rate ;  they  do  not  trouble  themfelves  for  every  thing  they  want,  but 
only  for  thofe  things  that  are  abfolutely  necelTary,  and  by  that  means  their  neceffities 
are  much  fewer  than  ours :  The  refult  of  which  Cuttom  is  this,  their  Mony  goes  not 
our  of  their  Country,  they  contenting  themfelves  with  their  own  native  Produ<5lions, 
whilft  in  the  mean  time  every  man  is  permitted  to  bring  in  what  Treafure  he  pleafes 
into  Germany,  to  purchafe  their  Commodities  and  Manufadures  which  in  a  manner 
fuppHes  all  Italy ;  and  their  gain  is  fo  much  the  more,  by  how  much  a  fmall  part  of 
the  profit  of  their  labours,  recruits  them  with  Materials  for  new. 

Thus  do  they  live  at  liberty,  and  enjoy  their  own  humors  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
will  not  be  got  to  the  Wars,  but  upon  extraordinary  pay,  and  that  will  not  do  it  nei- 
ther, unlefs  they  be  commanded  by  their  own  Magiftrates  wherefoie  an  Emperor 
has  need  of  more  Mony  than  another  Prince  j  becaufe^  if  meft  be  in  a  good  condition 
already,  they  arc  not  eafily  allured  to  the  Wars. 
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As  things  ftand  now,  the  free  States  mult  unite  with  the  Princes,  before  any  great 
exploit  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  ^  or  elfe  they  mult  enterprize  it  themfelves 
which  they  would  be  able  to  do.  But  neither  the  one  or  the  other  defires  the  greatnefs 
of  the  Emperor  ^  for  if  ever  he  fhould  get  thofe  Eree  States  into  his  hands,  he  (hould  ht 
ftrong  enough  to  overpower  the  Princes,  and  reduce  'em  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fubjedion, 
that  he  would  manage  them  as  he  plealed  himfelf,  as  the  Kings  of  France  have  done  for- 
merly in  that  Country,  and  particularly  King  U-ivis,  who  by  force  of  Arms,  and  the 
cutting  off  fome  few  Perfons  brought  'em  to  their  prefent  obedience.  The  fame  thing 
would  happen  to  the  States,  if  the  Princ-es  fliould  be  cajoled  ,•  they  would  lofe  their 
freedoms,  be  wholly  at  the  dilpolition  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  forced  to  be  fatisfied 
with  what  he  would  vouchfafe  to  afford  them.  The  diftance  and  divifion  betwixt  the 
free  States  and  the  Princes,  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  different  humours  in  that 
Country,  which  in  general  are  two^  The  SiviJJers  are  become  Enemies  to  zWGeimany 
and  the  Princes  to  the  Emperor.  It  may  feem  itrange,  perhaps,  that  the  SvAjftn,  and 
free  States  fhould  be  at  variance  and  enmity,  feeing  the  prefervation  of  their  liberty, 
and  fecuiing  themfelves  againft  the  Princes ,  is  the  common  intereit  of  both ;  But  their 
difcord  is  from  this,  that  the  Swljfai  are  not  only  Enemies  to  the  Princes,  but  to  all 
Genc'emen  whatever,  and  in  their  Country,  they  have  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other; 
but  live  without  diltindion  of  perfons  (  unlefs  in  their  Magiflrares  )  in  the  moft  le- 
velling liberty  in  the  world.  This  pra<ftice  of  the  Swifflrs  makes  all  the  Gentlemen 
which  are  remaining  in  any  of  the  free  Towns  afraid  of  them  ^  fo  that  they  employ 
their  whole  induftry  in  keeping  their  States  at  a  diftance  with  them,  and  preventing 
any  intelligence  betwixt  them.  Moreover  all  of  thofe  States  who  have  been  Soldiers, 
and  had  their  Education  in  the  Wars,  are  mortally  their  Enemies,  moved  thereunto  by 
Emulation  and  Envy  becaufe  they  themfelves  are  not  fo  famous  abroad,  and  their 
animofity  is  fo  great,  that  they  never  meet  in  the  field  (  let  their  numbers  be  fmall, 
or  great  )  but  they  fall  together  by  the  Ears. 

As  to  the  Enmity  betwixt  the  Princes  and  the  free  Towns,  and  the  Swiffas  I  need  fay 
no  more,  it  being  fo  generally  known;  as  likewifeof  the  jealoufies  bet wixc  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  Princes.  You  mufl  underftand,  that  the  Emperor's  principal  apprehenfioh 
is  of  the  Princes,  and  not  being  able  to  corred  them  alone,  he  has  made  ufe  of  the  af* 
fiflance  of  thefe  free  States,  and  not  long  fmce,  entertained  the  SwiJ[ers  into  his  ally- 
ance,  by  whofe  means  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  very  good  condition.  So  that  thefe 
common  diffentions  being  confidcr'd,  and  the  particular  piques  and  fufpicions  betwixt 
one  Prince  and  one  State  and  another,  it  is.  no  eafie  matter  to  unite  the  Empire',-  and 
yet  It  is  necefTary  it  fliould  be  united,  before  any  great  thing  can  be  performed  by  the 
Emperor.  And  tho'  he  who  believes  Germany  in  a  condition  to  do  great  things,  be- 
caufe there  is  vifiibly  no  Prince  who  has  the  power,  or  indeed  the  courage  to  oppofc 
the  defigns  of  the  Emperor,  as  formerly  has  been  done,  yet  he  muft  know  that  it  is  a 
great  impediment  to  an  Emperor  not  to  be  affiffed  by  thofe  princes,-  for  though  per- 
haps a  Prince  dares  hot  contend  with  him,  he  dares  deny  him  his  afliftance  ,-  and  if  he 
dares  not  deny  him  that,  he  dares  break  his  promife  upon  occafion  ;  and  if  he  dares 
not  do  that,  will  at  leafl  make  fo  bold  to  defer  and  delay  the  performance  fb  long, 
that  when  his  fupplies  do  come,  they  fhall  do  the  Emperor  no  good;  all  which  things 
do  infinitely  diflurb  and  embarrafs  his  defigns.  And  this  was  found  to  be  true,  when 
the  Emperor  would  the  firft  time  have  pafled  into  Italy^  in  fpight  both  of  the  Fremh 
and  the  Venetian ;  in  a  Dyet  held  at  that  time  inConfiancey  he  was  promis'd  by  the  feve- 
ral  Free  States  in  Germany  a  fupply  of  -— -thoufand  Foot,  and  ;coo  Horfe,  yet  he 
could  never  get  of  'em  together  above  jcoo;  and  that  becaufe  by  that  time  the  For- 
ces of  one  State  came  up,  another  was  ready  to  depart,  their  time  being  expired ;  and 
fome  fent  Mony  in  lieu  ,•  upon  which  fcore  chat  Enterprize  was  loft. 

Theftrength  of  Gcr7»;7»y  confifts  in  the  free  Towns,rather  than  in  the  Princes,-  for  the 
Princes  are  of  two  forts,  Temporal  and  Spiritual.  The  Temporal  Princes  are  brought 
very  low,  partly  by  themfelves  (every  Principality  being  cantoniz'd  and  diflributed  to 
feveral  Princes  by  conftitution  of  their  inheritances,  which  are  obferv'd  very  ftridly 
in  thofe  Countries )  and  partly  having  been  much  weakned  by  the  Emperor  and  his  affi- 
ftance  from  the  faid  States ,-  fo  that  now  the  amity  of  the  Temporal  Princes  is  of  little 
importance.  There  are  likewife  Spiritual  Princes,  whofe  Territories,  if  not  cantoniz'd 
and  divided  by  thofe  Hereditary  Cuitoms,  are  yet  fo  weakned  and  enervated  by  the  am-< 
bition  of  their  own  free  Towns,  and  the  favour  that  the  Emperor  fhews  'em,  that  the  E- 
ledtoial  Archbifliops,and  the  reft  have  little  or  no  power  in  the  great  and  chief  Townsof 
their  own  Dominions from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  being  divided  at  home,  they 
cannot  favour  the  Enterpi  izes  of  the  Emperor,  tho'  they  would  themfelves.  But  to  come 
to  the  Frcw  and  tlic  impciial  Towns,  which  are  the  ftrength  of  t^ai  Coutry,  as  being 
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rich,  and  well-govern'd.  Thofe  Towns  for  feveral  reafons,  are  grown  cooler  in  the 
afltfrcion  of  their  Liberties,  and  much  more  in  the  acquifuion  of  new,  and  that  which 
they  do  not  defire  for  themfelves,  they  do  not  care  another  fhould  have.  Befides  they 
are  fo  many  ,•  and  every  one  to  be  commanded  by  a  General  of  their  own,  that  their 
iupplies,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  fend  them,  come  but  very  flow,  and  when  they 
do  come,  are  not  To  ufeful  as  they  fliould  be,  and  of  this  we  have  an  txample  not  ma- 
ny years  llnce.  The  Sv^iJJ'trs  invaded  the  State  oi  Maximilian,  and  Sttevia :  The  Empe- 
ror contraded  with  the  Free  Towns  to  repel  them, and  they  oblig'd  themfelves  to  aflirt 
him  wirh  an  Army  of  14000  Men,  but  he  never  got  half  of 'em,  and  the  reafon  was 
asabovefaid,  when  the  Forces  of  one  Town  came  up,  another  marched  off.  infomuch 
that  the  Emperor  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Swiffers,  and  left 
£afil  in  their  poffeflion.  And  if  in  this  cafe,  where  their  own  interelt  was  concern'd, 
they  have  aded  at  this  rate,  it  may  beguelTed  how  they  will  behave  themfelves  in  the 
concerns  of  other  men^  fo  that  all  thefe  things  laid  together,  though  their  power  be 
great,  yet  it  can  turn  but  to  little  accompt  to  the  Emperor.  And  the  Venetians  by  their 
Converfation  and  Commerce  with  the  Merchants  of  Germany^  in  all  their  Tranfa^ti- 
ons  hitherto  with  the  Emperor,  have  underttood  him  better  than  any  body  elfe,  and 
dealt  more  honourably  by  him;  for  had  they  been  in  any  apprchenfion  of  his  pow- 
er, they  would  have  infilted  upon  Tome  caution,  either  by  way  of  Mony  or  Towns; 
and  if  they  had  feen  any  poffibility  of  uniting  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire,  they 
would  never  have  oppos'd  it.  But  knowing  that  to  be  impoflible,  it  made  them  the 
mc^re  confident,  and  gave  them  hopes  of  luccefs.  If  therefore  in  a  Tingle  City,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  multitude  are  negligently  manag'd,  in  a  Province  they  will  be  much  worfe. 
Moreover  thofe  little  States  are  fenfible,  that  an  acquifuion  in  Italj,  or  eUewhere^ 
would  fall  to  the  Princes,  and  not  to  them,  becaufe  they  might  enjoy  tnem  perfonally, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  a  Common- wealth;  and  where  the  reward  is  like  to  be  un- 
equal people  will  not  willingly  be  at  an  equal  expence.  Their  power  therefore  is  great, 
but  of  little  importance,  and  he  who  perufes  what  has  been  faid  before,  and  confiders 
whar  was  been  done  for  feveral  years  pait,  will  find  how  little  it  is  to  be  rely'd  upon. 

The  German  Men  at  Arms  are  well  mounted,  and  many  of  them  well  enough  arm'd, 
but  their  Horfes  are  heavy  and  unadive,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  in  their  Encoun- 
ters with  the  Italians  or  French,  they  can  do  nothing  at  all,  not  for  any  fault  in  the  Men^ 
but  the  accoutrement  of  their  Horfes,  for  their  Saddles  being  little,  and  weak,  and 
without  bows,  every  little  joftle  tumbles  them  upon  the  ground:  and  another  of  their 
great  difadvantages  is,  that  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  are  never  arm'd;  whereby  noc 
being  able  to  defend  againfl  the  fiift  impreflion(  in  which  the  excellence  of  thofe  Soldi- 
ers conlift  )  they  lie  expofed  (  upon  the  clofe  )  to  the  fhort  Swords  of  the  Enemy,  and 
may  be  wounded  both  themfelves  and  Horfes  in  thofe  difarmed  places,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  Foot  man  to  pull  them  oif  their  Horfes,  and  rip  their  Guts  out  when 
they  have  done,  and  then  as  to  the  manage  of  their  Horles  they  are  too  heavy  to  do  a- 
ny  thing  at  all. 

Their  Foot  are  very  good,  and  very  perfonabie  men,  contrary  to  the  Swifs,  who 
are  but  Imall,  rough  hewn,  and  not  handfom  at  all:  But  they  arm  themfelves ( unlefs 
ic  be  fome  few  )oniy  with  a  Pike  and  a  Sword,  that  they  might  be  the  more  dexterous, 
and  nimble,  and  light  j  and  their  faying  ufed  to  be,  that  they  arm  themfeives  no  bet- 
ter, becaufe  they  feared  nothing  but  the  Artillery  ;  againft  which  no  Breaft- plate,  or 
Croflet,  or  Gorget  would  fecure  them :  other  weapons  they  defpife ;  for  it  is  laid  their 
order  is  fo  good,  and  they  Itand  fo  firm  to  one  another  'tis  impoflible  to  break  into 
'em,  nor  come  near  them  if  their  Pikes  be  long  enough.  They  are  excellent  in  a  Field 
fight,  but  for  the  ftorming  of  a  Town  they  are  good  for  nothing;  and  but  little  to  de- 
fend one;  and  generally  where  the  Men  cannot  keep  their  old  orders  and  manage  them- 
felves with  room  enough,  they  are  worth  but  little:  Of  this  experience  has  been  feen 
where  they  have  been  engaged  with  the  Italians,  or  alTaulted  any  Town,  as  at  Vadua 
where  they  came  off  very  ill,  though  on  the  other  fide,  in  the  Field  they  had  done  well 
enough.  For  in  the  Battel  of  Ravenna,  betwixt  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  Lanceknights,  the  French  had  been  beaten ;  for  whilit  the  Men  at 
Arms  were  confronted,  and  engaged  with  one  another,  the  Spanijh  had  the  better  of 
the  French,  and  had  difordered  their  Gafcoigns,  lb  that  had  not  the  Germans  came  in  and 
relieved  them,  they  had  been  utterly  broken :  aud  the  fame  was  feen  lately  when  the 
Spanijh  King  made  War  upon  the  French  in  Guienna,  the  Spaniards  were  more  fearful  of 
a  Body  of  loooo  German  Foot,  which  the  King  of  France  had  in  his  Service,  than  all 
the  relt  of  his  Army,  therefore  they  declined  coming  to  a  Battel  with  all  the  Art  they 
eouid  ufe. 
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T  O 

Zanobi  Buondelmonti  and  Cofimo  Rucellai. 

ISend  you  a  Trefent,   which  (  tho'  not  anjwerahle  to  my  Ohllgations  ) 
is  douhtlefs  the  greateft  that  Nicolo  Machiavelli  ipas  able  to  fend^ 
having  exprefs'd  in  it  ivhate'Ver  I  know  or  haVe  learned  by  a  long  Tra^ 
ftice,  and  continued  reading  of  the  Affairs  of  this  Worlds  than  which ^  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  body  elje  being  to  expeSt  more  3   1  am  not  to  he  blamed  if 
my  frefent  be  no  better.    Ion  may  complain  indeed  of  the  ^o'Verty  of  my 
^arts,  7ny  Narrations  being  fo  poor    and  of  the  Weaknefs  of  my  Judgment^ 
haVing  perhaps  mifta^^n  in  many  places  of  my  Dijcourfs :  If  fo,  1  know 
not  which  of  us  is  lejs  obliged  to  the  other ^  I  to  you^  for  having  forced  me  tQ 
■write  againfi  my  own  Inclination^  or  you  to  7ne,  for  having  perform  d  it  no 
more  to  jour  SatisfiBion,     /Accept  it  then  in  the  fame  manner  as  ihmgs  are 
accepted  from  friends^   among  whom  the  Intention  of  the  Giver  is  always 
more  confidei'd  than  the  Quality  of  the  Gift  3   and  belieVe,  that  as  oft  as  I 
thinks  of  tt^  I  am  fatisfed  in  this^  that  however  I  haVe  been  nnftaken  in  ma- 
ny other  Circumflances^  lhaVe  done  wifely  in  this^  having  chojen  Jou^  aboVe 
all  others^  for  the  Dedication  of  my  Vijcourfes^  both  becanjc  in  not  doing  it, 
1  fhould  have  fhewn  my  f elf  in  fome  meafure  ingrateful  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceivd  3   and  in  doing  itj  I  haVe  tranfgrefs'd  the  common  Cuftom  of  Awhors^ 
who  for  the  mofl  part  direSl  their  Woih  to  fome  Trince.  and  {blinded  with 
Ambition  and  AVarice )  applaud  and  ?nagnifie  him  for  all  the  Virtuous  Qiia- 
iities,   when  perchance  they  ought  raiher  to  haVe  reproach  d  him  with  all  the 
Vices  imaginable.     To  aVoid  that  Error ^   I  haVe  made  choice^   not  of  thofe 
who  are  aBually  Trinces,  but  of  juch  as  by  their  infinite  good  ^Tarts  do  }?te- 
rit  to  be  Jo  3  not  of  thofe  who  are  aEiually  able  to  advance  me  to  Honours^ 
Employments^  and  Wealthy  hut  to  thofe^  who  though  unable^   would  do  it  if 
they  could:  For^  to  judge  right.  Men  are  rather  to  efleem  thofe  in  whofe  Ma- 
turej  than  thofe  in  whofe  Tower  it  is  to  he  liberal^  and  thofe  who  underfland 
how  to  govern  a  IQngdom,   than  thofe  who  do  govern  it  without  that  Under" 
flandmg.    Accordingly  Authors  do  commend  Hiero  the  Syr•^cufan,  tho  hut 
a  private  Terfon^  aboVe  Perfeus  of  Macedon,  tho  a  great  I^ng becaufe 
to  Hiero  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  be  an  Excellent  Trince^  but  a  Trin- 
cipality  3  and  Perfeus  had  nothing  but  a  IQngdom  to  recommend  him  to  he 
King.    Accept  then  (  whether  it  be  good  or  bad )  what  you  commanded  your 
f elves  3  and  if  you  he  fo  far  in  an  Error  as  to  approve  my  0 pinions ^  I  fl)all 
not  fail  to  purfue  the  reft  of  my  Htftory^  as  I  promisd  in  the  Beginnings 
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COnfidering  with  my  felf  what  honour  is  given  to  Antiquity,  and  how  many 
times  (  paffing  by  variety  of  inftances)  the  fragment  of  an  old  Statue  has 
been  purchas  d  at  an  high  rate  by  many  people,    out  of  curiofity  to  keep  ic 
by  them,  as  an  ornament  to  their  houfe,  or  as  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  fuch  as 
delight  in  that  art  ,•  and  with  what  induftry  and  pains  they  endeavour  afterwards  to 
have  it  reprefented  in  all  their  buildings.     On  the  other  fide,  obferving  the  mod 
honourable  and  heroick  adions  (  defcrib'd  in  Hiftory,  perform'd  by  Kingdoms  and 
ancient  Common  wealths  ^  by  Kings,  great  Captains,  Citizens,  Legifl<itors,  and 
others,  which  have  not  only  tir'd,  but  fpent  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  their  Coun- 
try) are  rather  admir'd  than  imitated,  and  indeed  fo  far  Ihun'd  and  declin  d,  in  all 
places,  there  is  fcarce  any  impreffion  or  fhadow  to  be  feen  in  this  age  of  the  virtue 
of  our  anceftors  ,•  I  could  not  at  the  fame  time  but  admire,  and  lament  it,*  and  the 
more,  by  how  much  I  obferv'd  in  all  civil  and  perfonal  controverfies,  in  all  difeafes 
incident  to  mankind,  recourfe  is  conrinually  had  to  fuch  judgments  and  remedies  as 
have  been  deriv'd  to  us  by  our  predeceffors  ,•  for  to  fpeak  truths  the  Civil  Law  is  no- 
thing but  the  fentence  and  determination  of  their  fore- Fathers,  which  reduced  into 
order,  do  fhew  and  inftrud  our  prefent  Lawyers  which  way  to  decide     nor  is  the 
art  of  the  Phyfician  any  thing  more  than  ancient  experience  handed  down  to  our 
times,  upon  which  the  Pradifer  of  our  age  founds  all  his  method  and  do<arine.  Ne- 
?crthclefs,  in  the  ordering  of  Commonwealths,  in  the  confcrvation  of  their  feveral 
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members,  in  the  Government  of  Kingdoms,  in  the  regiment  of  armies,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  War,  in  the  admini(traciQ,n  of  juftics,  in  the  enlargement  and  propagation  of 
Empire,  there  is  not  to  be  found  either  Prince,  Republick,  great  Captain  or  ( .icizen, 
which  repairs  to  Antiquity  for  example ;  v/hich  perfuaded  me  it  proceeded  not  fo  much 
from  nicenefs  and  effeminacy  our  prefenc  Education  has  introduced  upon  the  world, 
nor  from  the  mifchief  which  turbulent  and  Cedicious  idlenefs  has  brought  forth  in  ma- 
ny Provinces  and  Cities  in  Chrillendom,  as  from  our  ignorance  or  inadvertency  in  Hi- 
ftory,  not  taking  the  fenfe  of  what  we  read,  or  not  minding  the  reiifn  and  poinancy 
with  which  it  is  many  times  impregnated  ,•  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  many 
who  read  are  much  pleafed  and  delighted  with  the  variety  of  accidents  conrain'd  in  Hi- 
llory,  but  never  think  them  intended  for  thdir  imitation,  that  being  a  thing,  in  their 
judgments,  not  only  difficult,  but  impofiible ;  as  if  the  Heaven,  the  Sun,  the  Elements 
and  Mankind  were  altered  and  difpoflelTed  of  the  motion,  order  and  power  with  which 
they  were  primitively  invelted.  Being  defirous  to  reduce  fuch  as  fiiall  fall  into  this  er- 
ror, I  have  judged  it  neceffary  to  write  upon  all  thofe  Bocks  of  Titus  Livius  (  which, 
by  the  malignity  of  time,  have  not  been  intercepted  )  what  I  (  according  to  ancient 
and  modern  opinion)  fiull  think  uferul  for  their  further  explanation  to  the  end  that 
they  which  fhall  perufe  thefe  my  difcourfes,  may  extrad  fuch  advantage  and  document 
as  is  neceffary  for  their  proficiency  and  improvement  by  Hiflory  ;  and  though  my  en- 
terprize  appears  to  be  difficult,  yet  by  the  affiftance  of  thofe  who  put  me  upon  it,  I 
do  not  defpair  but  to  difcharge  my  felf  fo,  as  to  leave  the  way  much  more  eafie  and 
(hort  to  any  man  that  Ihall  denre  to  come  after  me. 


CHAP.  I. 

^hat  have  heen  gcmrall-j  the  principles  of  all  Cities,  and  particularly  of  Rome. 

THofe  who  fnall  read  the  Original  of  the  City  of  Rome,  by  what  Legifl:irors  advan- 
ced and  by  what  Government  order'd,  will  not  wonder  it  fhall  remain  firm  and 
entire  for  fo  many  ages,  afterwards  fo  vait  an  Empire  fpiing  out  of  it  as  that  Common- 
wealth arrived  to.  Being  to  difcourfe  firft  of  its  Original,  it  is  convenient  to  premife, 
that  all  Cities  are  built  either  by  natives  born  in  the  Country  where  they  were  ereded, 
or  by  itrangers.  The  firft  happens  when,  to  the  Inhabitants  difperfed  in  many  and 
little  parties,  it  appears  their  habitation  is  infecure,  not  being  able  apart  (  by  reafon 
of  their  diftance,  or  fmalnefs  of  their  numbers  )  to  refift  an  invafion,  C  if  any  Enemy 
fliould  fall  upon  them)  or  to  unite  fuddenly  for  their  defence,  without  leaving  their 
Houfes  and  Families  expofed,  which  by  confequence  would  be  certain  prey  to  the  e- 
nemy.  Whereupon,  to  evade  thofe  dangers,  moved  either  by  their  own  impuHe,  or 
the  luggeltions  of  fome  perfon  ajmong  them  of  more  than  ordinary  authority,  they  o- 
blige  themfelves  to  live  together  in  fome  place  to  be  chofen  by  them  for  convenience 
of  provifion,  and  eafinefs  of  defence.  Of  this  fort,  among  many  other?,  Mbens  andTg- 
nice  were  two  ;  the  firft  that  built  under  the  authority  of  Thefus,  upon  occafion  of  the 
like  diftance  and  difperfion  of  the  natives.  The  other  (  there  being  many  people  dri- 
ven together  into  certain  little  Iflands  in  that  point  of  the  Adriatick  Sea,  to  avoid  the 
War  which  every  day,  by  the  accefs  and  irruption  of  new  Armies  oi  Barbarians  after 
the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  grew  intolerable  in  Italy  )  began  by  degrees  a- 
mong  themfelves  without  the  affiftance  or  any  encouragement  of  any  Prince,  to  treat 
and  fubmit  to  fuch  Laws  as  appeared  moft  likely  to  prefcrve  them  :  and  it  fucceeded 
to  their  defire  by  the  long  refpite  and  tranquillity  their  fituation  afforded  them  that 
Sea  having  no  paff^ge  at  that  end,  and  the  Barbarians  no  fliips  to  difturb  them  ;  fo  that 
the  leaft  beginning  imaginable  was  fufficient  to  exalt  them  to  their  prefent  authority 
and  grandeur. 

The  fecond  cafe,  when  a  City  is  raifed  by  ftrangers,  it  is  done  by  people  that  are  free, 
or  depending  (  as  Colonies )  or  elfe  by  fome  Prince  or  Republick  to  eafe  and  disbur- 
then  themlelves  of  their  exuberance,  or  to  defend  fome  Territory,  which  being  newly 
acquir  d.they  defire  with  more  fafety  and  lefs  expence  to  maintain  '  of  which  fort  feveral 
were  by  the  people  of  Rome  all  over  their  Empire)  otherwife  they  are  fometimes  ereded 
by  Ibme  Prince,  not  for  his  refidence  fo  much  as  for  his  glory  and  renown  ( as  Alexandria ^ 
by  Alexander  p^iQzi).  But  thefe  Cities  not  being  free  in  their  Original,  feldom  arife  to 
any  extraordinary  height  more  than  to  be  reckon  d  the  heads  or  chief  of  fome  Kingdom. 
Of  this  fort  was  Florence^  for  ('whether  built  by  the  Soldiers  oiSilla,  or  perchance  by  the 
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Inhabitants  of  the  Mountain  di  Fiefoley  wlio  prefuming  upon,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  long  Peace  under  the  Reign  of  Auguftus,  defcended  from  their  Mountain  to  in- 
habit the  piain  upon  the  River  Arnus )  it  was  built  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
couid  not  upon  thofe  principles  exalt  it  felf  higher  than  the  courtefie  of  the  Prince 
would  permit.  The  Founders  of  Cities  are  free,  when  by  themfelves,  or  the  Command 
of  their  Soveraign  they  are  conftrain'd  upon  occafion  of  ficknefs,  famine,  or  war,  to 
abandon  their  own,  in  queft  of  new  Countries :  and  thefe  do  either  polTefs  themfelve$ 
of  fuch  Towns  as  cney  find  ready  built  in  their  Conquefts,  (  as  Mofes  did  ),  or  they  build 
'em  de  vovo^  as  ty£mas.    !n  this  cafe  the  power  of  the  builder,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
building  is  confpicuous  and  honourable,  according  as  the  courfe  from  whence  it  derives 
its  Original  is  more  or  lefs  eminent.    His  virtue  and  prudence  is  difcernible  two  ways, 
by  the  election  of  the  Seat,  and  inftitution  of  the  Laws    and  becaufe  men  build  as  of- 
ten by  neceflity  as  choice,  and  the  judgment  and  wifdom  of  the  builder  is  greater  where 
there  is  lefs  room  and  latitude  for  his  eledion    it  is  worthy  our  confideration  whether 
it  is  more  advantagious  building  in  barren  and  unfruitful  places,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  being  conftrain'd  to  be  induitrious,  and  lefs  obnoxious  to  idlenefs,  might  live 
in  more  unity,  the  poverty  of  the  foil  giving  them  lefs  opportunity  of  diflention. 
Thus  it  fell  out  in  Raugia  and  feveral  other  Cities  built  in  fuch  phc-s    and  that  kinl 
of  election  would  doubtlefs  be  moft  prudent  and  profitable,  if  men  could  be  content  co 
live  quietly  of  what  they  had,  whithout  an  ambitious  defire  of  Command,    But  there 
being  no  fecurity  againft  that,  but  power,  it  is  necefTary  to  avoid  that  fterility,  and 
build  in  the  fruitfuUeft  places  can  be  found,  where  theirnumbers  encreafing  by  the 
plentifulnefs  of  the  foil,  they  may  be  able  not  only  to  defend  themfelves  againft  an 
afTault,  but  repel  any  oppofition  fhali  be  made  to  their  grandeur;  and  as  to  that  idle- 
nefs to  which  the  richnefs  of  t-he  fituation  difpofes,  it  may  be  provided  againft  by 
Laws  and  convenient  exercife  enjoyn'd,  according  to  the  example  of  feveral  wife 
men,  who  having  inhabited  Countries,  pleafant,  fruitful,  and  apt  to  produce  fuch  lazy 
people  improper  for  fervice,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  might  follow  there- 
upon, enjoyn'd  fuch  a  neceflity  of  exercife  to  fuch  as  were  intended  for  the  Wars,  that 
by  degrees  they  became  better  Souldiers  than  thofe  Countries  which  were  mountainous 
and  barren  could  any  where  produce.    Among  whom  may  be  reckon'd  the  Kingdom 
of  Eg)pt  which,  notwithftanding  that  it  was  exrreamly  pleafant  and  plentiful,  by  the 
virtue  and  efficacy  of  its  Laws  produe'd  excellent  men,  and  perhaps  fuch  as,  had  noc 
their  names  been  extinguifh'd  with  time,  might  have  deferv'd  as  much  honour  as  Alex- 
<i«//er  the  Great,  and  many  other  great  Captains,  whofe  memories  are  fo  frefh,  and  fo 
venerable  among  us.  And  who-ever  would  confider  the  Government  of  the  Soldan,  the 
difcipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  reft  of  their  Militia  before  they  were  extirpated 
by  Selimus  the  Turk^  might  find  their  great  prudence  and  caution  in  exercifing  their 
Souldiers,  and  preventing  that  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  to  which  the  felicity  of  their 
foil  did  fo  naturally  incline  them. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  conceive  befl  to  build  in  a  fruitful  place,  if  the  ill  confequences 
of  that  fertility  be  averted  by  convenient  Laws.   Alexander  the  Great  being  defirous  to 
build  a  City  to  perpetuate  his  name,  Dinocrates  an  Architect  came  to  him,  and  under- 
took to  build  him  one  upon  the  Mountain  Atbos,  and  to  recommend  and  inforce  his 
propofal,  (  befides  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  )  he  perfuaded  him  it  fhould  be  made  in  the 
(hape  and  figure  of  a  man  (  a  thing  which  would  be  new,  wonderful,  and  fuitabie  to 
his  greatnefs      B jt  when  Alexander  enquired  whence  it  was  to  be  fupply'd,  the  Archi- 
ted  reply'd,   he  had  not  confider'd  of  that     at  which  anfwer  Alexander  laugh'd  very 
heartily,  and  leaving  him  and  his  mountain  to  themfelves,  \\Qhm\t  Alexandria,  where 
people  might  be  tempted  to  plant  by  the  richnefs  of  the  Soil,  the  nearnefs  of  the  Sea, 
and  convenience  of  the  River  JV;7f.    Again,  if  we  examine  the  Original  of  Rome,  and 
admit  z^mas  for  the  firft  Founder,  it  will  fall  in  the  number  of  thofe  Cities  built  by 
foreigners ;  if  Romulus,  among  fuch  as  were  erected  by  the  natives  ,•  either  way  it  was 
originally  free,  without  any  dependance.    It  will  appear  likewife  (  asfhall  be  fhewn 
more  particularly  hereafter  )  by  what  Laws  Romulus,  Numa  and  others  fortified  and 
fecur'd  it;  infomuch  that  neither  the  fertility  of  the  Soil,  the  commodity  of  the  Sea, 
the  frequency  of  their  Victories,  nor  the  largnefs  of  its  Empire  were  able  to  debauch 
or  corrupt  it;  but  it  remain'd  for  feveral  ages  for  piety  and  virtue  more  exemplary 
than  any  other  Commonwealth  either  fince  or  before  it.    And  becaufe  the  great  things 
aded  under  that  Government,  and  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Titus  Livius,  were  performed 
by  publick  or  private  Counfel  within  or  without  the  City,  I  fhall  begin  with  what  oc- 
cour'd  in  the  Town,  and  was  manag'd  by  publick  debate,  (  as  judging  that  moft  wor- 
thy our  annotation  )  fuper  adding  what-ever  depended  thereupon  ;  and  with  thefs 
difcourfes  I  intend  this  firft  Book,  ( or  rather  Pare  ;  fhall  conclude. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  fever d  kinds  of  Ccnmonrrealths,  and  under  which  kind  the  Roman 

is  cemfrebended, 

WAving  the  difcourfe  ofthofe  Cities  which  in  their  beginning  have  been  depen- 
dant, I  (hall  fpeak  of  fuch  as  were  originally  free,  and  governed  themfelves  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancies,  Common  wealths  or  Principalities,  as  their  own  inclina- 
tions lead  them.  Of  thefe  (  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  principles  )  their  Laws 
and  Orders  were  divers.  Some  of  them  at  their  fiift  foundation  received  their  Laws  ac 
one  time  from  a  fingle  perfon,  as  ihQ  Sfartans  from  Lycurgus.  Others  received  them  by 
chance,  at  feveral  times,  upon  variety  of  accidents,  as  Rome;  and  that  Common  wealth 
is  doubtlefly  happy,  whofe  good  fortune  it  is  to  have  a  perfon  fo  wife  as  to  confticute 
and  difpoie  its  Laws  in  fuch  manner  at  firit,  that  it  may  fubfift  fafely  and  fecurely  by 
them,  whithout  neceffity  of  new  modelling  or  corredion.  Of  this  ioxt  v/gis  Sfarta, 
which  for  more  than  800  years  was  obferved  to  remain  entire  and  incorrupt,  without 
any  dangerous  commotion.  >  On  the  other  fide,  that  City  muft  needs  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  unhappy,  which,  not  having  fubmitted  to,  or  comply'd  with  the  prudence  of  a  fin- 
gle founder,  is  neceffitated  of  it  felf  to  remodel  and  reform.  Of  thefe  kinds,  that  is 
moft  unhappy  whofe  principles  were  at  firft  remote  and  devious  from  the  right  way 
which  might  have  conduced  to  perfedion ;  and  indeed  thofe  Common-wealths  w  hich 
are  in  this  degree,  are  almoft  impoflible  to  be  eftablifh'd  by  any  accident  whatfoever. 
But  others  (  whole  Commencements  are  good,  and  capable  of  improvement,  though 
perhaps  not  exquifitely  perfed  )  may  become  perfe6l  afterwards  by  the  concurrence  of 
accidents,  yet  not  without  danger,  forafmuch  as  moft  men  are  averfe,  and  will  not  ea- 
fily  admit  of  any  new  Law  which  introduces  new  Orders  and  Cuftoms  into  a  City, 
without  great  appearance  of  neceffity,  and  that  neceffity  arifing  necelTarily  from  fome 
danger  impending,  it  many  times  falls  out  the  Commonwealth  peiiflies  before  remedy 
can  be  applyed.  Of  this  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence  is  inftance  fufficient,  which 
in  the  commotion  of  ^rf/a  was  the  nth.  lime  reform'd,  and  the  12th  time  confound- 
ed by  the  fedition  of  Vrato. 

But  being  now  to  difcourfe  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  what 
were  the  accidents  and  orders  which  advanced  it  to  that  perfedion,  it  is  convenient  to 
premife  (  what  has  been  afferted  by  feveral  Authors )  that  there  are  but  three  forts  of 
Governments  Monarchy ^  Arifiocracy,  and  Democracy y  to  either  of  which  who-ever  intends 
to  ered  a  Government,  may  apply  as  he  pleafes.  Others  (  of  no  lefs  reputation  )  are 
of  opinion  the  forms  of  Government  are  fix,  of  which  three  are  bad,  and  three  good  of 
themfelves,  but  fo  eafily  corrupted,  even  they  become  fatal  and  pernicious.  Thofe 
which  are  good  are  the  three  before  mention'd,  thofe  which  are  evil  are  three  others 
depending  upon  the  three  former  ^  and  carrying  fo  near  a  refemblance,  they  many 
times  interfere,  and  fall  one  into  the  other,  as  Monarchy  into  Tyranny,  Ariftocracy  in- 
to Oligarchy,  and  Democracy  into  Anarchy  and  Confufion :  inlomuch,  that  who  ever 
forms  his  Government  of  one  of  the  three  former,  forms  it  for  no  long  time,  becaufo 
no  care  nor  remedy  can  prevent,  but  it  will  degenerate  into  its  contrary,  by  reafon  of 
the  fimilitude  betwixt  virtue  and  vice  :  and  thefe  changes  and  variations  of  Govern- 
ment happened  by  accident  Smongtt  men  ^  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  the  In- 
habitants being  few,  they  lived  difperfed  after  the  manner  of  bealts;  afterwards,  as 
they  multiply'd,  they  began  to  unite,  and,  for  their  better  defence,  to  look  out  for  fuch 
as  were  more  ftrong,  robuft,  and  valiant,  that  they  might  choofe  one  out  of  them  to 
make  him  their  head,  and  pay  him  obedience;  from  hence  the  firft  diftindion  betwixt 
honeft  and  difhoneft  did  arife  ;  for  obferving  that  if  any  injur'd  his  Benefa6toT,  it  im- 
mediately created  an  hatred  and  compaffion  among  the  reft,  all  people  abhorring  him 
that  WHS  ungrateful,  and  commiferating  him  that  was  injur'd;  left  the  (ame  injuftice 
might  iiappen  to  themfelves,  they  began  to  make  Laws,  and  ordain  punifliments  for 
offenders  ,•  and  this  was  the  firft  appearance  of  juftice  in  the  World  ;  after  which  be- 
ing to  m^kc  an  Eledion  of  their  Prince,  they  did  not  fo  much  refpe<il:  the  ability  of 
his  body  as  the  qualifications  of  his  mind,  choofing  him  that  was  moft  prudent  and 
juft;  but  by  degrees  their  Government  coming  to  be  Hereditary,  and  not  by  Ele- 
rtion,  according  to  their  former  way,  thole  which  inherited  degenerated  from  their 
Aiiceftors,  and  neglecting  all  virtuous  actions,  began  to  believe  that  Princes  were 
exalted  for  no  other  end  but  to  difcriminate  themlelves  from  their  fubjeds  by  their 
pomp,  luxury,  and  all  other  effeminate  qualities,  by  which  means  they  fell  into  the 
hatred  of  xhe  people,  and  by  confequence  became  afraid  of  them,  and  that  fear  en- 
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creafing,  they  began  to  medicate  revenge,  oppreiiing  fome,  and  dilobliging  others  till 
infenfibly  the  Government  alter'd,  and  fell  into  iyranny.  And  thefe  were  the  firft 
grounds  of  ruine,  the  firft  occahon  of  Conjuration  and  Confpiracy  againlt  Princes, 
not  fo  much  in  the  pufillanimous  and  poor,  as  in  chofe  whole  generoHty .  fpirit  and  ri- 
ches would  not  fufFer  'em  to  fubmit  to  fo  difhonourable  adminiitracions.  The  multitude 
following  the  authority  of  the  Nobles^  took  up  Arms  againft  their  Prince,  and  having 
conquer'd  and  extirpated  that  Government,  they  fubjedted  themfelves  to  the  Nobility 
which  had  freed  'em ;  and  detefting  the  name  of  a  ftngle  perfyn,  they  took  the  Govern- 
ment upon  themfelves,  and  at  firft  (refleding  upon  the  late  Tyranny )  govern'd  accor- 
ding to  new  Laws  devis'd  by  themfelves,  poitponing  particular  profit  to  publick  advan- 
tage; fo  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  prelerv'd  and  manag'd  with  great  dili- 
gence and  exadnefs.  But  their  authority  afterwards  defcending  upon  their  Sons,  ('who 
being  ignorant  of  the  variations  of  fortune,  as  not  having  experimented  her  inconftan- 
cy)  and  not  contenting  themfelves  with  a  civil  equality,  but  falling  into  rapine,  op- 
preffion,  ambition,  and  adulteries,  they  changed  the  Government  again,  and  brought 
it  from  an  Opcimacy  to  be  govern'd  by  few,  without  any  refpedl  or  confideracion  of 
Jul^ice  or  Civility  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  it  happen'd  to  them  as  to  the  Tyrant ;  for 
the  multitude  being  weary  of  their  Gove'-nment,  were  ready  to  affiit  any  body  that 
would  attempt  to  remove  it,  by  which  means  in  a  fiiort  time  it  was  extinguifli'd. 

And  forafmuch  as  the  tyranny  of  their  Prince,  and  the  infolence  of  their  Nobles  were 
frefh  in  their  memory,  they  refolv'd  to  reftore  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  con- 
clude upon  a  popular  State,  which  was  regulated  fo  as  neither  Prince  nor  Noble  ftiould 
have  any  authority  :  And  there  being  no  States  but  are  reverenced  at  firft,  this  Popu- 
lacy  continu'd  for  fome  time,  but  not  long,  ( efpecialiy  after  its  Founders)  for  it  fell  im- 
mediately into  an  irrefiftible  licentioulnels,  contemning  all  authority  both  publick  and 
private ;  and  every  man  living  after  his  own  mind,  a  thoufand  injuiics  were  daily  com- 
mitted ;  fo  that  forced  by  neceffity,  by  the  fuggeftions  of  fome  good  man,  or  for  avoi- 
ding the  like  enormities,  thev  reiurn'd  to  their  primitive  Kinglhip,  and  from  thence 
by  degrees  relaps'd  again  in  the  manner,  and  upon  the  occaiions  aforefaid.  And  this 
is  the  Sphear  and  Circle  in  which  all  Republicks  have,  and  do  move,-  but  it  feldom  or 
never  happens  that  they  return  to  the  fame  circumftances  of  Government  again,-  be- 
caufe  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  any  of  them  to  be  fo  long  liv'd,  as  to  pafs  many  times 
tharow  the  fame  mutations  and  remain  upon  its  legs.  It  fometimes  comes  to  pafs  like- 
wife,  that  in  the  conflids  and  troubles  of  a  State,  being  deftitute  both  of  counfel  and 
force,  it  becomes  a  prey  to  fome  neighbouring  Commonwealth  that  is  better  govern'd 
than  it:  But  admitting  that  could  not  be.  Governments  would  fall  from  one  another, 
and  make  an  infinite  circulation.  For  thefe  reafons  all  the  forefaid  forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  in  judgment  infirm  and  unftable  ;  the  three  good  ones  from  the  fhortnefs  of 
man's  life,  and  the  three  bad  ones  from  their  proper  imperfedions.  Whereupon,  the 
wifeft  LegiQators  finding  this  defed,  and  avoiding  every  one  of  thofe  kinds,  they 
fram'd  a  Government  which  fhould  confift  of  them  all,  believing  it  to  be  more  per- 
manent and  ftable,  becaufe,  Piince,  Nobles,  and  People  living  in  the  fame  City,  and 
communicating  in  the  fame  Government,  tney  would  be  all  of  them  in  fight  of  one 
another,  and  more  capable  of  corredion.  The  perfon  which  in  this  kind  has  meri- 
ted moft  praife  was  Lycurgus,  who  order'd  his  Laws  in  Sfsirta  in  fuch  manner,  that  gi- 
ving King,  Nobility,  and  People,  each  of  them  their  portion,  he  ereded  a  Govern- 
ment that  continu'd  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  to  his  great  honour,  and  thac 
City's  repofe. 

"YoSolonh  hapned  clear  otherwife  (who  was  the /^^^ewwwLegiflatorJ  whofe  aiming 
only  at  a  popular  Government,  was  the  caufe  it  was  fo  ftiort  liv'd,  that  before  he  died 
he  faw  the  tyranny  of  Fifijiratus  fpring  out  of  it;  and  though  forty  years  after  the  Ty- 
rant's Heirs  were  expelled,  and  Athens  reftored  to  its  liberty,  yet  refuming  the  old 
model  which  Solon  had  recommended,  it  could  not  continue  above  an  hundred  years, 
notwithftanding  many  new  laws  were  fuper-added  to  reftrain  the  infolence  of  the  No- 
bility, and  the  loofenefs  of  the  Commons.  But  there  being  no  mixture  and  tempe- 
rament of  Principality  and  Optimacy  with  the  other,  in  refpedl  of  Sfarta,  Athens  was 
but  of  little  duration.  But  to  return  to  Rcwe,  though  it  had  not  a  Lycurgus  to  obftetri- 
cate  at  its  birth,  and  fupply  it  with  fuch  Laws  as  might  preferve  its  freedom  fo  long. 

Neverthelefs,  the  accidents  which  hapned  upon  the  dilfention  betwixt  the  people 
and  the  Senate  produc'd  that  in  fome  meafure  which  was  defedive  at  its  foundation  | 
or  tho'  in  its  beginning  its  Laws  and  Orders  were  imperfed,  yet  it  did  not  altogether 
defied  from  the  right  way  which  was  to  condud  it  to  perfedion,  Romulus^  Numa,  and 
all  the  reft  of  its  Kings  making  many  good  Laws  conformable  to  its  freedom.  But 
their  ultimate  defign  being  to  perpetuate  their  Monarchy,  tho'  that  City  remain'd  free, 
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there  were  many  things  omitted  by  thole  Princes  which  were  neceffary  for  its  con- 
fervation.  And  the' it  tell  out  their  Kings  loft  their  Dominion  upon  the  abovefaid  oc- 
cafions,  yet  thole  who  expulfed  them,  creating  two  Confuls  in  their  ftead,  they  ra- 
ther drove  the  name  than  the  authority  of  Kingftiip  out  of  the  City.  After  which,  the 
Government  refiding  in  the  Confuls  and  Senate,  it  confifted  only  of  two  of  the  three 
forts,  Monarchy  and  Ariltocracy:  It  remained  now  to  give  place  only  to  a  popular 
Government,  and  the  Roman  Nobility  being  grown  infolent,  upon  occafions  which 
(hall  be  mention'd  hereafter,  the  people  tumultuated,  took  up  Arms  againft  'em,  and 
prevail'd  fo  far,  that  fleft  otherwife  they  might  lofe  all)  it  was  confented  the  people 
lliould  have  their  fhare,  and  yet  the  Senate  and  Confuls  on  the  other  hand  retain  fo 
much  of  their  former  authority  as  to  keep  up  their  degrees  as  before :  And  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  after  the  creation  of  which,  that  Stare  became 
better  eltablifhed,  every  one  of  the  three  forts  having  a  fhare  in  the  Government,-  and 
Fortune  was  very  favourable;  and  tho'  it  fuffer  d  many  mutations,  and  paiFed  from  a 
Monarchy  to  an  Ariftocracy,  and  from  that  to  the  people  by  the  fame  gradations,  and 
the  fame  occafions  I  have  mention'd  ^  neverthelefs,  the  power  was  not  taken  from  their 
Kings  to  transfer  it  upon  the  Nobles,  nor  from  the  Nobility  to  give  it  wholly  to  the  peo- 
ple ,•  but  remaining  mixt  and  compounded  of  all  three,  thar  Republick  grew  in  time  to 
be  perfeft,  to  which  perfedion  the  diflerence  and  jealoufies  betwixt  the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple contributed  exceedingly,  as  fhall  be  largely  demonitrated  in  the  two  following 
Chapters. 


CHAP.  III. 

Upon  what  AccUents  and  Tumults  in  Rome  the  Tribune  of  the  People  ms  created, 
*         hy  which  the  Commonwealth  became  more  ferfe^. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  all  Authors  who  have  written  of  Civil  Government, 
and  the  examples  of  all  Hiftory,  it  is  neceffary  to  whoever  will  eftablifh  a  Go- 
vernment, and  prefcribe  Laws  to  it,  to  prefuppofe  all  men  naturally  bad,  and  that  they 
will  (hew  and  exert  that  natural  malignity  as  often  as  they  have  occafion  to  do  it  fe- 
carely  i  for  tho'  it  may  poflibly  lie  conceal'd  for  fome  time,  it  is  for  fome  fecret  rea- 
fon  which  want  of  precedent  and  experience  renders  invifible  but  Time  difcovers  it 
afterwards,  and  is  therefore  juftly  called  the  Father  of  Truth. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins  there  appear'd  in  Rome  a  very  great  union  betwixt 
the  Senate  and  people  j  the  Senate  feemed  to  have  depofited  their  old  arrogance,  and 
taken  up  a  gentlenefs  and  humility  that  rendred  them  grateful  even  to  the  meaneft  me- 
chanick :  In  this  manner  they  curb'd  and  conf^rain'd  their  evil  deligns  as  having  no 
hopes  of  fuccefs  while  ihtTare^uins  were  living,  who  were  formidable  to  the  Nobility 
of  themfelves,  and  would  be  much  more,  if  the  people  by  any  ill  ufage  fhould  be  a- 
nimated  to  joyn  with  them,  and  this  was  the  true  ground  of  their  Hypocrifie.  But 
no  fooner  were  the  T^irqu'ms  dead,  and  the  Nobility  difcharged  of  their  fear,  but  they 
began  to  expedorate,  and  fpit  out  the  venom  had  lain  fo  long  in  their  ftomachs  a- 
gainft  the  people,  ufing  'em  with  all  imaginable  injury  and  contempt,  which  carriage 
of  theirs  gives  good  teftimony  to  my  affertion,  that  man  is  naturally  wicked,  never 
does  well  but  upon  neceflity  ;  and  when  at  any  time  it  is  his  ^oice,  and  he  may  fol- 
low his  own  genius  with  freedom,  all  things  run  immediately  into  dilorder  and  con- 
fufion;  and  that  faying  is  not  without  reafon,  That  Refutation  and  Tcuerty  make  men  in- 
dufirious,  but  it  is  Laws  which  make  them  good:  Otherwife,  if  people  did  well  of  them- 
lelves,  Laws  would  be  ufelefs,*  but  where  that  is  not  to  be  cxpeded,  Laws  become 
neceffary.    No  fooner  were  the  Tarquins  removed,  and  the  authority  and  terror  where- 
with they  kept  the  Senate  in  awe  ,•  but  it  was  thought  fit  to  find  out  fome  new  inven- 
tion that  might  reftrain  the  Nobility,  and  keep  them  in  the  fame  circle  of  humanity 
and  juftice  as  the  Tarcjuins  had  done  whilft  they  were  alive  :  At  length,  after  many 
Iquabbles  and  contentions  betwixt  the  people  and  them,  all  was  accommodated  by 
the  creation  of  a  Tribune  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people;  which  Tribune  was  to  be  invei- 
fted  with  fuch  authority  and  priviledge  as  might  enable  him  to  become  afterwards  an 
Arbitrator  betwixt  them,  and  a  itop  for  the  future  to  the  infolence  of  the  Nobility, 
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C  H  A  p.  IV. 

The  Difjentions  hetvrixt  the  SeK/tte  and  the  People  of  Rome,  vpcre  the  cccajion 
that  Commonvcealsh  became  [o  powerful  and  free* 

I Cannot  in  filence  pafs  over  the  tumults  and  commotions  which  hapned  in  Rome  be- 
twixt the  death  of  the  Tarcjuins^  and  the  creation  of  thofe  Tribunes.    Nor  can  I  for- 
bear faying  fomething  againtt  the  opinion  of  many  who  will  needs  have  Rome  to  have 
been  a  tumultuous  Republick,  fo  full  of  mutiny  and  confufion,  that  had  not  its  good 
fortune  and  valour  fupplied  for  its  defects,  it  would  have  been  inferior  to  any  other 
Commonwealch  whatfoever.   I  cannot  deny  but  fortune  and  valour  were  the  occafi- 
ons  of  the  Roman  Empire,*  but,  in  my  judgment,  they  do  not  confider,  that  where 
the  Soldier  is  good,  the  difcipline  is  good    and  where  the  difcipline  is  good,  there  is 
commonly  good  fortune :  But  to  return  to  the  other  particulars  in  that  City,  I  fay, 
tho(e  who  object  againft  the  tumults  betwixt  the  Nobles  and  the  People,  do  in  my  o- 
pinion  condemn  thofe  very  things  which  v^ere  the  firft  occafion  of  its  freedom,  regar- 
ding the  noife  and  clamours  which  do  ufually  follow  fuch  commotions,  more  than  the 
good  efFeds  they  do  commonly  produce,  not  confidering  that  in  all  Commonwealths 
there  are  two  oppofite  humours,  one  of  the  People,  the  other  of  the  Nobles,-  and  that 
all  Laws  which  are  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  proceed  from  the  diiferences  betwixt  'em, 
as  may  eafily  be  feen  in  the  revolutions  of  Rome :  For  from  the  time  of  the  Tarejuins  to 
the  Gracchi,  (which  was  more  than  three  hundred  yearsj  in  all  the  tumults  in  Rome  fel- 
dom  any  body  was  banifli'd,  and  feldomer  put  to  death:  So  that  it  is  not  reafonable 
to  elteem  thofe  popular  tumults  fo  dangerous  and  horrible,  nor  to  pronounce  that  a 
feditious  a  bloody  Commonwealth,  which  in  fo  long  time,  among  all  their  heats  and 
animofities  fent  not  above  eight  or  ten  perfons  into  banifhment,  executed  but  few,  and 
condemned  not  many  to  any  pecuniary  mulcit.    Nor  can  it  be  called  reafonably  dif- 
orderly  and  irregular,  which  produced  fo  many  examples  of  all  forts  of  virtue;  for 
good  examples  proceed  from  good  Education^  and  good  Education  from  good  Laws, 
and  good  Laws  from  thofe  tumults  which  many  people  do  fo  inconfiderately  condemn, 
and  whoever  examines  their  fuccefs,  will  not  find  they  have  produced  any  Laws  or 
Violence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Common  intereft,  but  rather  on  the  contrary.  And  if 
any  (liould  obje(5i:  their  ways  were  wild  and  unufual,  to  hear  the  people  roaring  againft 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  railing  againft  the  people.   To  fee  them  running  tumul- 
tuoufly  about  the  ftreets,  fhutting  up  their  fhops,  and  leaving  the  Town:  1  anfwer, 
that  all  Cities  ought  to  be  allow'd  fome  ways  of  vent  and  evacuation  for  their  paffions, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  expect  afliftance  from  their  people  in  time  of  exigence  and 
danger;  in  which  number  the  City  of  Rome  was  one,  and  had  this  cuflom  that  when 
the  Commons  had  a  mind  to  a  new  Law,  they  either  committed  fome  of  the  aforefaid 
outrages,  or  elfe  refus'd  to  lift  therafelves  for  the  Wari;  fo  that  to  appeafe,  it  was  in 
fome  meafure  necelTary  to  co^feply  with  them  ,•  and  the  defires  of  a  free  people  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  deftru(5tive  or  prejudicial  to  liberty,  becaufe  they  commonly  fpiing  from 
aftual  oppreffion,  or  an  apprehenfion  of  it ;  and  if  perhaps  that  apprehenfion  fhould  be 
vain  ant)  ill-grounded,  there  is  the  remedy  of  Conventions,  in  which  fome  honeft  man 
or  gohd  Orator  may  remonftrate  their  miftake:  And  the  people,  tho'  (  as  Tully  fays  ) 
they  may  be  ignorant,  yet  they  are  capable  enough  of  the  truth,  and  do  eahly  fubmic 
to  it,  when  deliver'd  to  'em  by  any  perfon  they  think  credible,  and  to  be  believ'd.  So 
that  it  is  an  obligation  upon  us  to  judge  more  moderately  of  the  Roman  Government, 
and  to  confider  that  fo  many  good  effeds  as  proceeded  from  that  Republick,  could  not 
have  been  produced  but  from  fuitable  caufes :  And  if  their  tumults  were  the  occafion  of 
the  creation  of  the  Tribunes,  they  were  more  laudable  than  otherwife;  for  befides  that 
they  fecur'd  a  fhare  of  the  Government  to  the  people,  they  were  conftituted  as  Guar- 
dians and  Confervators  of  the  Roman  liberty,  as  lhall  be  fliewn  in  the  Chapter  enfuing. 
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C  H  A  p.  V. 

tVhere  the  Guardianfhif  of  Liherty  may  he  moft  fcnrcly  depcftted,  whether  among  the  ?eo- 
fie  or  Nobility:  And  which  has  greater  occafton  to  tumultuate,  he  that  would  acquire 
more,  or  he  that  would  defend  and  keep  what  he  has. 

THEY  who  have  given  us  the  wifeft  and  mod  judicious  fcheme  of  a  Common- 
wealth, have  laid  down  the  confervacion  of  liberty  as  a  neceffary  fundamental, 
and  according  as  that  is  more  or  lels  fecured,  the  Government  is  like  to  be  more  or  lefs 
durable.  But  forafmuch  as  all  Commonwealths  cunfift  of  Nobility  and  Populac\ ,  the 
queftion  arifes.  In  whofe  hands  that  liberty  is  depoftted  moi\  fafely.  In  old  times  a- 
mong  the  Lacedemonians,  and  in  our  times  among  the  Venetians,  it  was  intruded  with 
the  Nobility;  but  among  the  Romans  with  the  Common-people  ;  for  which  reafon  ic 
is  to  be  examined  which  of  them  made  the  better  eledlions. 

If  we  look  back  to  their  Originals,  there  are  arguments  on  both  fides ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard only  their  fate  and  conclufion,  the  Nobility  muft  carry  it,  in  refped  that  the  li- 
berty of  the  Spartans  zndFenetians  have  been  much  longer  liv'd.   But  on  the  other  lide, 
(to  juftifie  the  Romans)  freedom  is  (i  conceive)  moft  properly  committed  to  their  cufto- 
dy  who  have  leaft  appetite  to  ufurp.  And  doubtlefs,  if  the  ends  and  defigns  both  of  the 
Nobility  and  Commons  be  confider'd,  it  will  be  found  the  Nobility  are  ambitious  ofDo- 
minion,  while  the  Commons  have  no  other  thoughts  but  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
it     and,  by  confequence,  having  lefs  hopes  to  ufurp,  they  have  more  inclination  to 
live  free:  So  that  the  confervation  of  their  liberty  being  committed  to  the  people,  it  is 
but  reafonable  to  believe  they  will  be  more  careful  to  p.  eferve  ir ;  and  by  huw  much 
they  are  lefs  likely  to  ufurp  upon  it  themfelves,  with  the  more  vigilance  win  they  ftcure 
it  againlt  the  incroachments  of  others.   On  the  other  fide,  he  that  defends  the  Spartan 
and  Venetian  conftitution,  alledges,  that  by  putting  that  power  into  the  hands  of  the  No- 
bility, two  excellent  things  are  perform'd.  One  is,  that  thereby  they  fatishe  their  ambi- 
tion who  have  the  greatelt  intereft  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  other,  that  they  take 
from  the  people  all  opportunity  of  exerting  their  natural  turbulency  and  unquietnefs, 
which  has  not  only  been  the  occafion  of  infinite  dilTentions,  but  is  apt  likewil'e  to  en- 
force the  Nobility  upon  fuch  defperate  courfes  as  may  in  time  produce  unremediable 
eflfeds.  Of  this,  Rcme  it  felf  is  propofed  as  an  example,  where  the  Tribunes  being  inve- 
lled  with  that  authority,  it  was  not  fufficient  to  have  one  Plebeian  Conful,  but  the  peo- 
ple muft  have  both,  and  not  content  with  that  neither,  they  would  have  the  Cenfor, 
Vrator,  and  the  other  great  Magiftrates  of  the  City  chofen  out  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
this  enough,  but  carried  on  with  the  fame  exorbitant  fury,  they  began  by  degrees  to 
adorefuch  men  as  they  faw  likely  to  confront  and  beard  the  Nobility,  which  humour 
was  the  rife  of  Marius  his  greatnefs,  and  his  greatnefs  the  deltrudtion  of  Rome.  All  this 
confider'd,  it  is  no  eafie  matfer,  upon  impartial  deliberation  on  both  fides,  to  pronounce 
which  of  the  two  is  moft  fafely  to  be  trufted  with  the  \\^Qxty   becaufe  it  is  no  lefs  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  is  molt  pernicious  to  a  Commonwealth,  he  that  (not  fatis- 
fied  with  what  he  has)  is  ambitious  of  more,  or  he  that  is  content,  and  would  fecure 
what  he  has  got.    He  that  fhall  examin  it  critically,  will  conclude  thus,-  either  you 
argue  for  a  Republick,  whofe  aim  is  to  extend  and  propagate  its  Empire,  as  Rome  ^  Or 
one  whofe  deligns  reach  no  further  than  to  preferve  what  they  have  got.    In  the  firft 
cafe  'tis  neceffary  in  all  things  to  follow  the  example  of  Rime;   in  the  fecond,  Vemct 
and  Spnrta  are  rather  to  be  imitated  for  the  reafbns  aforefaid,  which  fhall  be  reinfor- 
ced in  the  following  Chapter.  But  to  return  from  whence  we  have  ftragled,  and  dif- 
courfe  of  what  men  are  moft  nocent  in  a  Commonwealth,  they  that  are  impatient  to 
get,  or  they  that  are  only  fearful  to  lofe  ^  1  fay,  that  when  Marcus  Menenius  was  made 
Dictator,  and  A/<7rc«/f«/i;/«i  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  ('both  of 'em  Plebeians)  to  enquire 
into  certain  Confpiracies  that  were  entred  into  at  Capua,  againft  the  City  of  Rome, 
authority  was  given  them  at  the  fame  time  to  examine  and  take  cognifance  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as,  by  bribery,  or  any  other  unlawful  means,  defign'd  upon  the  Confulfhip,  ora- 
ny  other  of  the  great  offices  in  Rome :  By  which  the  Nobility  being  highly  provoked, 
(as  fufpeding  it  to  be  done  in  oppolition  to  them)  caufed  it  to  be  Ipread  abroad,  that 
the  Nobility  did  not  by  any  ambitious  or  irregular  ways  alTecft  or  deflgn  upon  thofe  great 
|)laces  ,•  but  the  Commons,  who  not  daring  to  trufl  their  preferment  to  their  extIa(^)i- 
on  or  virtue,  took  all  extraordinary  com  fes  to  advance  themfelves  to  ihem.   In  parti- 
cular they  accufed  the  Dictator,  and  that  with  (o  much  vehemence  and  fuccefs,  he  was 
glad  to  call  a  Council,  and  (  having  complained  very  much  of  the  calumniations  of 
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the  Nobility )  to  lay  down  his  Dictatoifliip,  and  I'ubmit  himlelt  to  the  judgment  ol-  the 
people,  by  whom  the  Caufe  being  heard,  he  was  fairly  acquitted.  There  it  was  difpu- 
red  very  hard  which  was  moft  ambitious  He  that  would  get,  or  He  that  would  pre- 
ferve  ;  for  a  violent  appetite  either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  may  be  the  occalion  of  greiic 
difturbances,  which  in  my  judgment  are  ofrner  caus'd  by  them  that  are  in  poireflion,- 
becaufe  the  appfrehenfion  of  loling  what  they  have  got,  produces  the  fame  eagernefs 
and  paffion,  as  defire  of  acquificion  does  in  the  other,  foralmuch  as  they  feldcni  ciiii  !< 
themfelves  fafe  in  what  they  have,  but  by  new  accumulation,-  belldes,  the  more  v/e;{lih  ' 
or  territory  they  have,  the  more  power  or  capacity  they  have  to  ufurp  as  they  lee  cii- 
cafion:  To  which  may  be  added,  that  their  incorrigible  and  ambitious  deportments, 
do  provoke  and  kindle  a  defire  in  fuch  as  have  not  thofe  dignities,  to  compafs  them  if 
they  can,  and  that  for  two  reafons,  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  them,  by  itripping  'cm 
of  all,  and  to  enrich  themlelves  into  the  bargain  by  the  wealth  and  honour  which  ti.cy 
fee  others  manage  fo  ill. 


CHAP.  VI. 

whether  in  Rome  fuch  a  Form  of  Governrrient  could  he  eftaUipoed,  as  fhould  take 
array  the  Animofitks  betnixt  the  Senate  and  the  People, 

WHAT  the  continu'd  jealoufies  betwixt  the  Senate  and  the  People  did  produce, 
Wf  have  already  diicourf  d  ;  but  becaufe  the  eifeds  of  them  remain'd  till  the 
time  of  the  Gr^tt^j,  and  were  the  c'ccafion  of  the  deltrucStion  of  their  liberty,  it  may  be 
demanded  whether  Rome  might.noc  have  attain'd  that  height  of  Authority  and  Gran- 
deur under  another  form  of  Government  that  might  have  prevented  thofe  animolities. 
To  refolve  this  Quertion,  it  is  necellary  to  look  back  upon  thofe  Republicks  whofe 
Fortune  it  has  been  to  retain  their  liberty  a  long  time  without  thofe  inconveniencies, 
to  examine  what  was  their  form,  and  whether  it  was  practicable  in  Rome.  As  Exam- 
ples, we  may  produce  Sfarta  and  Venice,  the  firft  Ancient,  the  latter  modern,  both  men- 
tion'd  before  Sparta  was  govern'd  by  a  King,  and  a  fmall  Senate  ;  Venice  did  not  divide 
the  Government  into  diltind:  Names  ,•  but  all  who  were  admitted  to  the  adminiltration 
were  call'd  Gentlemen  under  one  common  appellation ;  and  that,  more  by  accident,  than 
any  prudence  in  the  Legiflator  ,•  for  when  to  thole  Rocks  upon  which  that  <  ity  is  now 
feated,  many  people  did  repair  for  the  reafons  abovefaid,  in  procefs  of  time  their  num- 
ber encreafmg  fo  fail,  that  they  could  not  live  peaceably  without  Laws,  they  refolv'd 
to  put  themfelves  under  fome  form,  and  meeting  often  together  to  deliberate  upon  that, 
when  they  found  they  were  numerous  enough  to  fubfilt  by  themfelves,  they  made  a 
Law  to  preclude  all  new  comers  from  the  Government;  And  finding  afterwaids  their 
numbers  increafe,  and  that  there  were  multitudes  of  inhabitants  incapable  of  publick 
adminif^ration  ^  in  honour  to  the  Governors  they  call'd  them  \ientUmen  of  Venice^  and 
the  others  \>\xtQitix,ens  andthi|  diftindion  might  not  only  be  inftituted,  but  continu'd 
without  tumult,-  becaufe,  when  firft  introduc'd,  all  the  Inhabitants  participating  of  the 
Government,  no  body  could  complain  j  and  they  who  came  after,  finding  it  firm  and 
eftabiifh'd,  had  no  reafon  nor  opportunity  to  difturb  it;  They  had  no  reafon,  becaufe 
no  injury  was  done 'em,-  they  had  no  opportunity,  becaufe  the  Government  reftrain'd 
'em,  and  they  were  not  employed  in  any  thing  that  might  furnifh  them  with  authori- 
ty ,*  befides,  thofe  who  came  after  were  not  in  number  difproportionable  to  the  Gover- 
nors, the  latter  being  equally,  if  not  more  numerous  than  they  ,•  for  which  reafons  the 
Feneti.ins  were  able  not  only  to  ere<ft,  but  maintain  their  Government  a  long  time  with- 
out any  revolution. 

Sparta  being.(as  I  faid  before)  govern'd  by  a  King  and  a  fmall  Senate,  might  likewife 
preferve  its  Model  a  long  rime,  by  reafon  the  Inhabitants  were  but  few,  ftrangers  exclu- 
ded, and  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus  eftabiifh'd  with  great  veneration  ^  fo  that  living  by  thofe 
Laws,  all  occafion  of  tumult  was  taken  away,  and  they  might  continue  united  a  long 
time  ,•  for  tho'  the  Oftices  and  Commands  were  conferr'd  upon  a  few,  yet  the  revenue 
of  the  Country  being  equally  dittributed,  the  people  were  not  feditious,  tho'  they  were 
kept  at  a  diffance  ,-  nor  did  the  Nobility  provoke  them  by  any  infolence  or  oppreflion,* 
apd  tl.is  proceeded  from  the  condition  of  their  Kings,  who  being  environed  by  the  No- 
bility, had  no  fafer  way  to  fecure  thsir  dignity,  than  by  protediing  the  people  from  in- 
juftice  and  violence,  by  which  means  the  fear,  and  the  defire  of  Command  being  taken 
from  the  people,  the  Emulations  betwixt  them  and  the  Nobility  and  the  occafion  of  tu- 
multuating  ceafed;  fo  that  it  was  not  hard  for  'em  to  enjoy  their  tranquillity  feverai 
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Ages ;  of  the  length  of  their  tranquillity,  there  were  two  principal  caules ;  Firlt,  The 
number  of  the  Spartans  being  fmali,  there  was  no  neceffity  that  their  Governors  ftiould 
be  many  j  and  next,  no  ftrangers  being  admitted,  they  were  not  liable  to  be  corrupted, 
nor  to  encreafe  to  fuch  a  number,  as  might  grow  infupportable  to  thofe  few  who  were 
under  their  government.  Thefe  things  being  confider'd,  it  is  plain  that  the  Roman  Le- 
giflators  could  not  have  inflituted  a  Commonwealth  that  fhould  be  free  from  Sedition 
and  Mutiny,  any  other  way,  than  by  imitating  the  Venetians  and  Spartans,  that  is  by  not 
employing  the  people  in  their  Wars,  like  the  Venetians,  nor  entertaining  Foreigners  in- 
to their  City,  zsihQ  Spartans.  But  theRo»«<3»Legiflators  tranfgreffing  in  both,  the  peo- 
ple grew  ftrong,  and  by  confequence  tumultuous,-  and  if  any  way  the  Government 
were  to  be  render'd  more  quiet,  this  inconvenience  would  follow,  it  would  be  rendcr'd 
alfo  more  weak,  and  all  means  be  taken  away  that  might  condud  it  to  that  height  of 
grandeur  and  authority,  at  which  afterwards  it  arriv'd  ,•  fo  that  thofe  applications  which 
prevented  the  tumults  in  Romey  prevented  its  enlargement,  and  the  extent  of  its  Empire, 
as  it  happens  in  moft  human  affairs,  the  removal  of  one  inconvenience  is  the  contra- 
ding  of  another.  For  if  you  arm,  and  adapt  a  numerous  people  for  the  War,  by  their 
means  to  enlarge  your  Territory  ,•  you  put  em  into  a  condition  of  being  unmanagea- 
ble afterwards,  and  not  to  be  k«pt  down  to  your  Difcipline  and  Government  whereas 
if  you  keep  'em  difarm'd,  and  their  number  but  few  •  tho'  you  make  your  felf  arbitrary, 
you  can  never  continue  it  ,•  for  your  fubjeds  will  grow  fo  poor-  Ipirited  and  vile,  you 
v/xW  become  a  prey  to  the  firft  man  that  invades  you.  In  all  deliberations  therefore,  the 
inconveniences  are  to  be  confider'd, and  that  refolution  preferr'd  in  which  there  are  few- 
eft  ;  for  none  can  be  taken  that  are  abfolutely  free.  The  Romans  then  in  imitation  of  the 
Spartans,  might  have  fet  up  a  King  for  his  life,  and  appointed  a  little  Senate ;  but  by  fo 
doing,  they  could  never  have  laid  the  foundation  of  fo  vaft  an  Empire,-  for  an  Eledive 
King,  and  a  fmall  Senate  would  have  contributed  but  little  to  their  unity  and  peace. 
He  then  who  would  fet  up  a  new  Commonwealth,  fhould  confider  whether  he  would 
have  it  (like  Rome)  extend  its  Dominion  and  Sovereignty  ,•  or  keep  it  felf  within  if  s  own 
bounds  vyithout  any  dilatation.    In  the  firfl  cafe  it  is  neceiTary  to  imitate  the  Komans, 
and  give  way  to  the  tumults  and  publick  diiTentions  as  well  as  he  can  ,-  for  w  ithcut  his 
Citizens  be  numerous,  and  well  difciplin'd  and  arm'd,  he  can  never  extend  his  Domi- 
nion ;  and  if  he  could,  it  would  be  impofllble  to  keep  it.    In  the  fecond,  he  is  to  frame 
to  the  Model  of  the  Spartans  and  Venetians  ;  but  becaufe  augmentation  of  Eiipiie  is 
commonly  the  deftrudion  of  fuch  Commonwealths,  he  is  by  all  poflible  means  to  pro- 
hibit new  acquifitions ;  becaufe,  depending  upon  weak  Commonwealths,  they  are 
always  deflrudive  and  pernicious,  as  experience  has  fhown  in  the  Examples  of  Sparta. 
and  Venice.  The  firfl  having  fubdu'd  moil  part  of  Greece,  difcover'd,  upon  a  flight  acci- 
dent, the  weaknefs  of  its  foundation ;  for  the  Tbebans  revolting  at  the  inftigation  of 
lipodas,  gave  opportunity  to  other  Cities,  and  quite  ruined  the  Government.    In  like 
manner  Venice  having  conquer'd  the  greaceft  part  of  Italy,  more  by  their  Mony  and  Ar- 
tifice, than  Arms,  prefuming  too  much  upon  their  force,  and  coming  to  a  battel,  they 
were  worfted,  and  in  one  day  loft  all  which  they  got.    I  fhould  think  therefore  a 
Commonwealth  that  would  ftand  a  long  time,  fhould  niodel  it  felf  within  according  to 
the  Example  of  Sparta,  and  like  Venice, (e^t  it  felf  in  lo  Itrong  and  inexpugnable  a  place, 
that  it  might  not  apprehend  any  fudden  infult ,-  nor  make  it  felf  fo  great  on  the  other 
fide  as  to  become  formidable  to  its  Neighbors ;  for  the  common  Motives  that  excite  peo- 
ple to  make  War  upon  a  Commonwealth,  are  two    either  to  conquer  it  themfelves, 
or  to  fecure  themfelves  againfl  it,  and  by  the  aforefaid  expedient,   thofe  two  ways 
are  totally  fruflrated ,-  for  if  it  be  hard  of  accefs,  and  well  difpofed  to  defend  itfelf,  it 
will  feldom  or  never  happen  that  any  body  will  attempt  it.  If  it  keeps  within  its  own 
bounds,  and  by  experience  be  found  free  from  ambition,  no  body  will  fear  it,  nor  will 
any  body  offend  it ;  and  queftionlefs  it  would  be  the  more  fafe,  if  by  the  Laws  and 
Conftitutions  it  was  forbidden  to  extend;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^  that  keeping 
things  in  this  ballance  and  Eejuilibriuru,  the  Government  would  be  more  civil,  and  the 
Peace  of  the  City  more  certain.  But  the  affairs  of  man  being  mutable,  and  nothing  in 
'em  that  is  durable  and  firm,-  there  is  a  neceflity  that  they  either  encreafe  or  diminifh, 
and  that  neceffity  does  many  times  conflrain  us  to  what  in  reafon  we  fliould  rather  de- 
cline. Whence  it  happens.  That  if  a  Government  be  eredcd  apt  to  defend  it  felf  in  peace 
and  fecurity  without  extending  its  bounds,  and  neceffity  enforces  it  to  enlarge,  that  en- 
largement takes  away  its  foundation,  and  ruines  it  the  fooner.  So  on  the  other  fide, when 
the  Stars  are  fo  benign  to  a  Commonwealth,  as  to  place  it  in  peace,  without  any  ocea- 
fion  of  War,  that  peace  begets  idlenefs,  and  idlenefs  effeminacy  or  fadion,  which  two 
things  (and  indeed  either  of  them  alone)  will  be  fufficient  to  fubvert  it.  Wherefore, 
it  being  impoflible,  as  I  conceive,  to  Keep  things  in  this  balance  and  i^ediocrity  in 
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the  conttitacion  of  all  republicks,  particular  care  is  to  be  had  to  what  is  moit  iionora- 
ble  i  and  things  are  to  be  fo  ordered,  that  if  necefficy  fiiould  compel  them  to  inlarge, 
they  might  do  it  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  fure  to  keep  it.  But  to  return,  a  Common- 
wealthj  in  my  judgment,  is  better  fram'd  to  the  example  of  Rorne,  than  either  to  the 
Venetian  or  Spartan,  it  being  lo  hard  to  hit  the  exa<il  way  between  the  one  and  the  other ; 
and  for  the  emuladons  betwixt  tlie  Nobility  and  the  People  they  are  to  be  born  as  in- 
conveniences, but  fuch  as  are  necelTary  for  a  people  that  would  rife  to  the  Grandeur 
of  the  Romans ;  againlt  which  neverthelefs  (  as  I  have  fliewn  before  )  the  authority  of 
the  Tribunes  will  be  fome  remedy,  if  inverted  with  the  power  of  impeaching,  which 
was  given  to  the  Tribunes  in  other  States,  as  I  ftiall  fhew  in  my  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.  vir. 

HoTP  necejfary  it  is  for  the  confervation  of  a  State,  that  a»y  Citizen  he  fccarelj  accufed. 

THere  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the  fafety  of  a  State,  than  that  permiffion 
be  given  to  fuch  as  are  fet  up  for  the  confervation  of  its  liberty,  to  accufe  fuch 
perfons  to  the  People,  the  Senate,  or  other  Magiftrates,  as  (hail  any  way  offend  againft 
the  Confticutions  thereof;  and  this  pradice  has  two  effe(fts  very  profitable  for  the  Com- 
monwealth: the  firft  is,  the  Citizens,  for  fear  of  being  accus'd,  do  not  attempt  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State;  and  if  they  do,they  are  eafily  and  readily  fupprcfs'd ; 
the  other  is,  that  thereby  a  way  is  open'd  for  the  evacuation  of  fuch  humors  as  are  too 
frequent  among  the  Citizens  of  every  great  City;  which  humours  without  fome  le- 
gal vent,  doufually  recur  to  extraordinary  ways  that  are  abfolurelv  pernicious:  where- 
fore there  is  nothing  renders  a  Commonwealth  more  liable  and  firm,  than  the  provi- 
iion  of  fome  legal  courfe  for  the  evaporation  of  thofe  humors  which  indanger  it.  This 
may  be  demonftrated  by  feveral  examples,  but  efpeciaily  by  that  which  is  mentioned 
by  Titui  Livius  in  his  difcourfe  of  Coriolanus.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Nobility  of  Rome  be- 
ing exalperated  againft  the  people,  for  that  they  thought  their  authority  too  much  en* 
creafed  upon  the  creation  oith^'nTribunes ;  and  it  hapning  at  that  time,  that  in  refpeft 
of  the  great  fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  State  had  fent  into5it:;7|  for  fupplies ;  Coriolanui 
being  a  great  adverfary  to  the  popular  Faction,  advifed  that  this  was  a  lair  time  to  cha- 
ilife  the  iicentioufnefs  of  the  people,  and  to  take  from  them  tha-t  power  which  they 
had  affumed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Nobility,  to  which  purpofe  he  perfuaded  the  Senate 
againft  diftributing  the  corn.  This  counlel  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  they 
were  fo  highly  incenfed,  that  they  fet  upon  him  tumultuoufly  as  he  came  out  of  the 
Senate,  and  had  certainly  killed  him.  had  not  the  Tribunes  interpofed,  and  cited  him 
to  appear  before  them  in  order  to  his  defence.  By  which  accident  ir  is  plain  how  much 
ic  is  for  the  intereft  of  a  Commonwealth,  that  a  legal  way  be  provided  to  difcharge  the 
choller  of  the  people,  which  otherwife  will  be  apt  to  fly  to  extraordinary  courfes,  and 
without  doubt  produce  more  mifchievous  cffed:s;  For  if  a  fingle  Ci  izen  be  cut  off, 
( tho'  poffibly  unjuftly)  it  begets  little  or  no  diforder  in  the  Commonwealth,  becaufe 
execution  is  done  without  private  force,  or  foreign  affiltance,  (  which  are  mortal  things 
to  a  free  State )  and  what  is  done  by  courfe  of  Law,  and  publick  authority,  is  neither 
deftrudive  nor  dangerous.  And  as  to  ancient  examples,  I  think  this  of  Coriolanus  fuf- 
ficient ;  from  whence  every  man  may  gather  what  mifchief  would  have  refulted  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Rome,  had  he  been  cut  in  peices  by  the  fury  of  the  people it  would 
have  created  private  difgufts ;  thofe  difgufts  jealoufies;  thofe  jealoufies  provilion  of  de- 
fence ;  that  combinations  ;  combinations  parties  ;  and  parties  deftrudion  ;  but  by 
the  interpofition  of  publick  authority,  all  thefe  evils  were  prevented.  We  have  leen 
in  our  time  what  inconveniences  followed  in  Florence,  becaufe  the  multitude  had 
not  a  legal  way  of  fpending  their  indignations  againft  one  of  their  Citizens.  Frait" 
.cefco  Valori  was  Prince  of  that  City,  fufpeded  by  many  people,  as  if  he  defigned 
to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  and  by  his  haughtinefs  and  pride  to  exceed  thofe  limits 
which  the  Laws  had  prefcribed  :  There  being  in  that  Commonwealth  no  way  to  pre- 
vent it,  but  by  fetting  up  a  faflion  in  oppoficion  to  his,  he  began  to  look  out  himfelf, 
and  to  make  a  party  that  might  defend  him.  The  people  on  the  other  fide  having  no 
legal  way  to  fupprefs  them,  betook  themfelves  to  their  Arms.  And  whereas,  if  any 
ordinary  way  had  been  open  to  have  oppofed  him,  his  defigns  had  been  obviated  by 
his  fingle  deftrucSion ;  being  forced  upon  an  extraordinary,  it  waseffeded  not  only  by 
his,  but  by  the  tuine  of  many  other  eminent  Citizens,  To  confirm  what  we  have  faid, 
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anocher  inltance  mighc  be  produced  in  the  Cicy  in  the  cafe  of  Peter  Soderini,  which  hap- 
pened for  wane  of  a  Law  whereb.  they  mighc  impeach  any  Citizen  that  afpir'd  to  the 
Government.  There  were  eight  judges  only  in  that  Commonwealth,  which  are  not  e- 
nough  to  adminifter  juftice  againft  a  powerful  man  :  In  States  that  are  well  conftituted, 
'tis  neceffary  there  be  more  ;  for  where  there  are  fo  few,  their  difpai  '  but  fmall,  and 
they  are  corrupted  with  more  eafe  than  where  there  are  many.  If  th.  jfore  there  had 
been  any  fuch  way  allowed,  upon  his  ill  Government,  the  Citizens  weald  have  formal- 
ly impeach'd  him,  without  calling  in  an  Army  Spaniards  •  and  if  his  Government  had 
been  well,  they  durfl:  not  have  accufed  him,  left  he  fliould  have  accus'd  them  again  ,•  and 
by  that  means  that  emulation  would  have  been  prevented  which  was  the  caufe  of  fo 
much  mifchief :  From  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  whenever  foreign  affiftance  is  cal- 
led in  by  any  party  in  a  Cicy,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  ill  conftitucion  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  that  there  is  no  legal  way  of  purging  thofe  humours  which  are  fo  natural  to 
men  againtt  all  which,  no  remedy  is  more  properly  applicable,  than  by  authorizing 
feveral  perfons  of  quality  and  intcreft  to  receive  informations:  which  pradice  was  \o 
well  followed  in  Rowe,  that  in  all  dilTentions  betwixt  the  Senate  and  the  people,  it  was 
never  known  that  either  Senate,  or  people,  or  any  private  Gicizen  what-ever  had  re- 
courfe  to  foreign  aflifiance  ^  for  having  jullice  at  home,  what  need  of  fetching  it  from 
abroad?  To  thefe  Examples  aforefaid,  we  may  add  another  out  oi  Titus  [ivms,  who 
tells  us,  that  in  Clufta  the  chief  City  of  the  Tufcavs,  Lucamcn  having  vitiated  a  Sifter  of 
one  Aruns,  and  Arum  being  unable  to  vindicate  her,  by  reafon  of  the  power  of  the  de- 
linquent, he  addrelfed  to  theFre»ci»,  who  at  that  time  had  the  Government  of  iomhar- 
dy,  and  polfeffing  them  with  the  profitablenefs  of  the  Expedition,  he  prevailed  with 
them  to  bring  an  Army  to  revenge  him  of  that  outrage  and  injury  which  his  Sifter 
had  received:  and  doubtlefs  he  would  never  have  betaken  himlelf  to  the  relief  of  a 
foreigner,  could  he  have  hoped  for  reparation  at  home.  But  as  liberty  6f  juft  accufa- 
tion  is  great  fecuriry  to  a  State,  fo  toleration  of  calumny  is  as  dangerous  on  the  other 
fide,  which  we  ftiall  evince  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Ufiju/i  culammes  are  no  Icfs  pcrnkious  to  a  Contmonvrealth,  than  legal  accufations  arc 

profitable  and  good. 

T Hough  the  valour  of  Furius  Cawillus  (  after  he  had  raifed  their  Siege,  and  driven 
the  French  from  their  Leaguer  before  Rome  )  was  fo  univerfally  venerable,  ihac 
noiie  of  the  Romans  thought  it  diminution  either  to  their  reputation  or  dignity  to  give 
him  precedence  ,•  yet  Manlius  Capitolinus  could  not  brook  that  fo  much  honour  fhould 
be  given  him,  feeing,  in  his  judgment,  he  had  done  as  much  towards  the  prefervation 
of  the  City,  and  deferved  as  well,  in  faving  the  Capital,  as  CamiUus  had  done  in  the 
other,-  and  in  military  experience  he  thought'himfelf  no  way  inferior:  fo  that  full 
of  envy,  and  unable  to  bear  the  greacnefs  of  his  Competitor,  finding  he  could  make  no 
impreflion  upon  the  Senators,  he  turned  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  fpread  abroad  fe- 
veral falfe  reports  againft  him.    Among  other  things,  he  puts  it  into  their  heads,  that 
the  Treafure  which  was  raifed  for  payment  of  the  French  had  not  been  given,  but  was 
continued  in  the  hands  of  private  (  icizens;  which  mony,  if  reafTumed,  might  be  ap- 
plyed  to  publick  ufe,  and  either  leffen  the  duties,  or  difcharge  the  debts  of  the  people, 
Thel'e  pretences  had  great  influence  upon  the  people,  infomuch  as  they  began  to  talk, 
to  murmur,  to  meet,  to  po(t  themfelves  tumultuoully  in  many  places  in  the  City, 
which  being  obferved,  and  thought  very  dangerous  by  the  Senate,  they  created  a  Di- 
<SI:ator  to  take  cognifance  of  the  bufinefs,  and  reltrain  the  fury  o(  Manlius.  The  Dida- 
tor  cited  Manlius,  and  appointed  him  a  day;  Manlius  appeared,  and  being  environed 
by  the  people  as  the  Didator  was  by  the  Senate,  filence  being  made,  the  DiiSator  ask- 
ed Manlius  in  whofe  hands  that  great  Treafure  he  fpake  of  was  detained,  for  he  did  af"- 
fure  him  che  Senators  were  as  defirous  to  difcover  it  as  the  people :  to  which  Manlius 
made  no  pofitive  anfwer,  but  by  way  of  evafion,  replyed  it  was  unneceffary  (  he 
tliouglu  )  to  tell  them  what  they  knew  already  as  well  as  he  j  upon  which  infolence, 
the  Dictator  commanded  him  to  prifon  ,•  from  whence  it  may  be  obferved  how  dete- 
Itable  lucli  calumniaiions  ought  to  be,  not  only  in  every  free  City,  but  in  every  civil 
Society,  and  with  whnt  care  and  feverity  they  are  to  be  fupprelTtid;  and  that  is  done 
mod  commodioufly,  by  allowing  freedom  of  accufation;  for  as  calumny  is  pernicious, 
infoimation  is  beneticial  to  a  Scaie. 

Accufa- 
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Acculacion  and  calumny  dirfer  in  this  point,  that  any  man  may  calumniate  another 
where  and  when  he  pleales,  without  bringing  teliimony,  or  any  other  circumftance  to 
prove  it:  but  in  cafe  of  accufation  'tis  quite  another  thing,  a  man  muft  bring  his  proofs, 
his  witneiTes,  and  other  circumitances  to  make  good  his  charge.  People  are  legally 
accufed  no  where  but  before  the  Senates,  the  Magiltrates,  or  the  People  :  but  they 
are  calumniated  every  where,  within  doors  and  without,  in  the  ftreets  and  the  market- 
place, and  there  moft  where  there  is  Icaft  accufation,  and  the  Cities  leaft  difpofed  to 
receive  'em.  Wherefore  he  who  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  State,  ought  principally 
to  provide  that  all  perfons  might  have  liberty  to  inform  againft  any  one,  without  fuf- 
picion  or  fear,-  which  being  folemnly  provided,  and  faithfully  obferved,  his  next  bu- 
finefs  is  to  fecure  them  againlt  fcandals,  and  the  calumniator  can  have  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain if  he  be  punifhed,  when  there  are  publick  places  appointed  to  receive  the  accufa- 
tions  of  f  uch  as  are  abufed  ^  and  if  in  thefe  things  particular  care  be  not  taken,  great 
mifchiefs  will  follow  ,•  for  thefe  kind  of  afperfions  do  not  corred:,  but  provoke  their  fel- 
low Citizens,  and  thofe  who  are  accufed  are  not  fo  much  apt  to  fear  the  difgrace,  as 
to  hate  the  authors  of  the  reports.  In  thefe  cafes  the  Romatts  had  very  good  Laws,  and 
they  flood  'em  in  good  ftead,-  but  we  in  Florenco  having  negleded  'em,have  fuffer'd  much 
by  it,  and  he  who  perufes  the  Hiftory  of  our  City,  will  fee  how  fubjed  tO  calumniations 
in  all  times  thofe  Citizens  have  been,  who  have  been  employed  in  its  moft  important 
affairs.  One  is  charged  with  embezling  the  publick  treafure;  another  for  being  cor- 
rupted, and  betraying  fome  publick  enterprize ;  a  third  for  ambition,  and  commit- 
ting one  infolence  or  another,  from  whence  feuds  and  animofitys  do  arife  on  all  hands ; 
and  from  thence  divifions,-  from  divifions  parties;  and  from  parties  de(tru6lion.  Where- 
as, if  in  Florence  authority  had  been  allowed  for  the  accufations  of  Citi3ens,  many 
mifchiefs  had  been  prevented,  which  followed  for  want  of  it^  for  thofe  Citizens  who 
were  accufed  (  whether  condemned  or  abfolved  )  would  have  not  been  able  to  have  mo- 
lefled  the  State ;  and  the  impeachments  would  have  been  fewer  than  the  calumnations, 
becaufe  more  people  would  have  been  calumniated  than  accufed,  in  refpe<St  that  the 
firft  was  fo  much  the  more  eafie  (  as  is  faid  before  )  than  the  other.  And  thefe  calum- 
nies have  advanced  fome  Citizens  to  great  dignity  for  having  great  adverfaries  that 
oppofed  their  defigns,  they  joyned  themfelves  with  the  people,  and  making  them  their 
friends,  conftrm'd  the  ill  opinion  which  they  had  of  their  adverfaries  before.  Several 
examples  might  be  produced  to  this  purpofe,  but  1  fhall  only  inftance  in  one. 

The  Florentine  Army  was  encamped  before  Lucca  under  the  Command  of  Giovanni 
Guiccardini  their  CommilTary.  By  his  ill  fortune  or  condud  the  Town  was  not  taken  j 
which  of  the  two  foever  it  was,  Giovanni  was  afperfed,  as  having  been  brib'd,  by  the 
Lucchefts,  which  calumny  being  propagated  by  his  enemies,  netled  Giovanni,  and  al- 
moft  brought  him  to  defpair  ;  and  though,  in  order  to  his  juftification,  he  offered  to 
put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Captain,  yet  all  was  to  no  purpofe ;  for  in  that  Com- 
monwealth there  was  no  body  qualified  to  clear  him :  from  hence  arofe  great  conten- 
tions betwixt  Guiccar Jin's  friends,  (  who  were  the  greaceftpart  of  the  Grandees  in  that 
City  )  and  thofe  who  iludied  novelty,  which  contentions,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture, encreafing  daily  upon  their  hands,  brought  that  poor  Commonwealth  into  a  moft 
deplorable  condition.  Manlius  therefore  fpreading  thefe  falfe  reports  of  the  Senators 
about  Romey  was  a  calumniator,  not  an  accufer  ;  and  the  Romans  in  his  cafe  gave  ma- 
nifeft  inftrudion  how  fuch  people  are  to  be  punifhed,  that  is,  that  they  be  obliged  plib« 
lickly  to  acGufe,  and  when  their  charge  is  made  good,  that  they  be  rewarded  or  en- 
couraged ;  but  when  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  they  be  punifhed  like  Manlius, 


CHAP.  IX. 

Hero  much  a  fingk  perfoft  is  neceffary  for  the  eflaUifhment  of  a  new  commonmalth, 

or  the  reformation  of  an  old. 

IT  may  feem  to  fome,  that  I  have  run  too  far  into  the  Roman  Hiftory,  having  made 
no  mention  of  the  Founders  of  that  Commonwealth,  nor  of  the  Orders  which  they 
obferved  either  in  matters  of  Religion,  or  War,  To  eafe  them  therefore  of  their  fuf- 
pence,  who  are  defircus  to  hear  fomething  to  that  purpofe,  I  fay,  that  many  perhaps 
may  think  it  of  ill  example  for  the  Founder  of  a  State,  as  Romulus  was,  to  kill  his  own 
Brother,  and  afterwards  confent  to  the  death  of  Titus  Tatius  Sabinus,  who  was  chofen  his 
companion  in  the  Government,  fuppofing  that  according  to  that  prefident,  any  of  his 

O  o  Chizens 
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Citizens  that  were  ambitious  of  Command,  might  make  away  their  adverfaries  or  com- 
petitors, and  remove  any  obHacle  that  oppofed  them  ,•  and  it  were  reafonable  enough, 
were  it  not  to  be  conlidered  to  what  end,  and  upon  what  motives  that  murder  was 
committed. 

This  is  to  be  taken  for  a  maxim,  and  general  rule,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  Go- 
vernment either  to  be  well  founded  at  firft,  or  well  reformed  afterwards,  unlefs  by  a 
/ingle  perfon,  by  whofe  diredion  all  Orders,  all  Laws  are  to  be  made  and  promulged. 
He  therefore  who  is  the  founder  of  a  Commonwealrh,  if  he  be  an  honeft  man,  and 
aims  not  at  his  own  intereft,  and  the  raifing  of  his  Family,  more  than  the  advance- 
ment of  his  Country,  mufi:  endeavour  to  get  the  power  into  his  fingle  hands,  nor  will 
any  wife  man  ever  accufe  him  for  any  adtion  extraordinary  that  he  fliall  do  in  order 
thereunto ;  or  if  the  h£t  be  to  be  blaptied,  the  effed  will  excufe  it,  efpecially  if  it  be 
good,  as  it  was  in  Romulus  his  cafe,  for  it  is  deftrudive  and  pernicious  violence  that  is 
to  be  reprehended,  not  that  which  tends  to  fettlement  and  reformation.  He  is  alfo 
to  be  fo  prudent  and  virtuous,  as  not  to  leave  the  authority  which  he  alTumed  in  in- 
heritance to  another,  becaufe  men  being  more  prone  to  evil  than  good,  his  fuccelfbr 
may  employ  that  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State,  v,^hich  he  in  his  wifdom  made 
ufe  of  to  its  benefit  and  advantage. 

Moreover,  though  one  be  htteft  to  make  Laws,  yet  when  once  made,  they  cannot 
hold  long,  if  left  upon  the  (boulders  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  but  when  the  care  and  execu- 
tion of  them  is  transfer'd  upon  many,  and  many  are  concerned  to  maintain  them,  it 
is  much  better  j  for  though  many  be  not  lo  proper  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  Go- 
vernment, becaufe  their  diverfity  of  opinions  keeps  them  from  difcerning  what  isab- 
folutely  for  its  good    yet  when  things  are  once  fetled,  and  they  have  found  it,  that 
very  diverfity  will  be  a  means  to  preferve  ic.     And  that  Romulus  was  excufable  for 
what  he  did  to  his  Brother  and  Companion,  and  that  what  he  did  was  more  for  the 
common  good  than  his  own  private  ambition  or  revenge,  appears  by  this ;  that  he 
had  no  fooner  made  them  away,  but  he  conftituted  a  Senate,  by  whofe  advice  he 
allied  in  every  thing,  referving  to  himfelf  only  the  power  of  calling  them  together, 
and  commanding  the  Armies  when  they  fhould  refolve  of  a  War:  And  of  this  we  can- 
not have  better  evidence  than  that  which  follow'd  after  the  expulHon  of  the  larquins^ 
there  being  nothing  innovated  or  alter'd  by  the  Romans^  only  inftead  of  one  perpetual 
King,  they  created  mo  annual  Gonfuls  ^  which  fhews  that  Romulus  in  his  firft  Inftitu- 
tions  aimed  rather  at  the  eledion  of  a  civil  and  a  free,  than  an  abfolute  and  tyrannical 
State.  Many  more  examples  might  be  produced  to  fortifte  what  is  faid,  as  thofe  of  A/o- 
fes,  Lycurgus,  Scion,  and  other  Founders  of  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths,  who,  by 
alluming  a  Monarchical  Authority,  were  able  to  frame  and  impofe  fuch  Laws  as  v/ere 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Publick but  being  fo  well  known,  it  would  be  fuperfluous.  I 
fhall  add  only  one,  not  fo  famous  perhaps,  yet  worthy  to  be  confider'd  by  thofe  who 
are  defirous  to  be  good  Legiflators    and  it  is  this,  Agis  King  o( Sparta  obferving  his  Ci- 
tizens had  loft  much  of  their  ancient  virtue,  and  by  confequence  were  decayed  both  in 
their  power  and  Empire,  imputing  it  in  part  to  their  deviation  from  the  Laws  of 
curgus,  defired  very  earneftly  to  reduce  them  again ;  but  before  he  could  bring  it  to  per- 
fection he  was  flain  by  the  Spartan  Ephori,  as  one  who  defigned  to  make  himfelf  abfo- 
lute; but  Cleomenes  fucceeding  him  in  the  Government,  having  the  fame  inclination, 
and  perceiving  by  fome  Records  and  Writings  which  ylgis  had  left  behind,  what  was 
his  intention,  he  found  that  he  could  not  do  his  Country  that  fervice  any  way,  but  by 
making  himfelf  abfolute;  For  by  the  ambition  of  fome  perfons,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  do  the^ood  which  he  defign'd  to  the  generality,  by  reafon  of  the  malevolence  of  a 
few    wherefore  he  caufed  the  Ephori,  and  whoever  elfe  he  thought  likely  to  obftruil 
him,  to  be  kill'd,  and  revived  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  noble  ad  might  have  re- 
cover'd  that  State,  and  have  made  Ckomenes  as  venerable  as  Lycurgus  himfelf,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  power  of  Macedun,  and  the  weaknefs  of  other  Commonwealths  ,*  for  not 
long  after  that  reformation,  being  invaded  by  the  Macedonians,  it  proved  unable  to 
defend  it  felf,  and  having  no  body  to  fuftain  it,  was  overcome ;  and  that  juft  and  ho- 
nourable defign  was  unhappily  laid  afide.   Confidering  therefore  what  has  been  faid,  I 
conclude,  that  a  fingle  perfon  is  beft  for  the  inftitution  or  regulating  of  any  fort  of  Go- 
vernment, and  that  for  the  death  of  Remus  and  Tatius^  Rimulus  was  not  to  be  blamed. 
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CHAP.  X. 


As  they  are  to  he  praifed  who  lay  the  foundations  of  any  Repuhlick  or  Kingdomt 
^0  they  are  to  he  condemn  d  who  [ei  up  a  Tyranny, 


Mong  all  excellent  and  iiluftrious  Men,  they  are  moft  praife-worthy  who  have 


±\.  been  the  chief  eltablifliers  of  Religion  and  Divine  Worfiiip  :  In  the  fecond  place 
are  they  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  any  Kingdom  or  Commonwealth,*  in  the 
third,  thofe  who  having  the  Command  of  great  Armies  have  enlarg'd  their  own,  or  the 
Dominion  of  their  Country:  In  the  next,!earned  Men  of  all  Sciences  according  to  their 
feveral  ftudies  and  degrees and  latt  of  all  (as  being  infinitely  the  greateft  number )  come 
the  Artificers  and  Mechanicks  j  all  to  be  commended  as  they  are  ingenious  or  skilful  in 
their  Profeffions.  On  the  other  fide,  they  are  infamous  and  deteftable,  who  sre  conteiii- 
ners  of  Religion,  fubverters  of  Governments,  Enemies  of  Virtue,  of  Learning,  of  Art, 
and  in  fhort,  of  every  thing  that  is  ufeful  and  honourable  to  mahkind  ^  and  of  this  fore, 
are  the  prophane^  the  feditious,  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  debauched,  and  the  vile.  And 
although  Nature  has  fo  order'd  it,  that  there  is  neither  wife  man  nor  fool,  nor  good 
man  nor  bad,  who  if  it  were  propofed  to  him  which  he  would  choofe  of  thefe  two  forts 
of  people,  would  not  prefer  that  which  was  to  be  preferr'd, and  condemn  the  other;  yet 
the  generality  of  mankind  deluded  by  a  falfe  imprefTion  of  good,  and  a  vain  notion  of 
glory,  leaving  thofe  v.'ays  which  are  excellent  and  commendable,  either  wilfully  or  ig- 
norantly  v»?ander  into  thofe  paths  which  will  lead  them  to  difhonour  ;  and  whereas, 
to  their  immortal  honour  they  might  eftablifh  a  Commonwealth  or  Kingdom  as  they 
pleafe,  they  run  head-long  into  a  Tyranny,  not  confidering  what  fame,  v/hat  glory, 
what  alfedion,  what  fecuricy,  what  quiet  and  facisfaclion  of  mind  they  part  with,  nor 
what  reproach,  fcandal,  hatred,  danger  and  difquiet  they  incur.  It  is  impoffible  but  all 
people  (whether  of  private  condition  in  the  Commonwealth,  or  fuch  as  by  their  For- 
tune or  Virtue  have  arriv'd  to  be  Princes)  if  they  have  any  knowledge  in  Hiftory,  and 
the  pafTages  of  old,  would  rather  choofe  (if  private  perfons)  to  be  Scipio's  than  Cafars ; 
and  (if  Princes)  to  be  Ageftlaus,  Timokon  and  Dion,  than  Nabis,  Vhalaris,ot  Dicnyfus^  be- 
caufe  they  mult  find  the  one  highly  celebrated  and  admired,  and  the  other  as  much  ab- 
hor'd  and  condemn'd  ;  they  mult  find  Timoleon^  and  the  reft  to  have  as  much  intereft 
and  authority  in  their  Countries,  as  Dionyjiusor  VhaUris  had  in  theirs,  and  much  more 
fecurity.  Nor  let  any  man  deceive  himfelf  wich  Cafars  reputation,  finding  him  fo  ex- 
ceedingly ^inent  in  Hiftory  ,•  for  thofe  who  have  cryed  him  up,  were  either  corrup- 
ted by  his  fortune,  or  terrified  by  his  power;  for  whil'ft  the  Empire  continued,  it  was 
never  permitted  that  any  man  fiiould  fpeak  any  thing  againft  him,  and  doubtlefs  had 
Writers  had  their  liberty,  they  couid  have  (aid  as  much  of  him  as  oiCataline  j  and  C^- 
far  is  fo  much  the  worfe  of  the  two,  by  how  much  it  is  worle  to  efFed  and  perpetrate 
an  ill  thing,  than  to  defign  it  ,•  and  this  they  might  judge  by  what  is  faid  of  his  ad- 
verfary  Prutus  for  not  daring  to  fpeak  downright  oi  Cafar,  by  reafon  of  his  power,  by 
kind  of  reverfe,  they  magnified  his  Enemy :  After  Rc?»e  alfo  was  grown  to  be  an  Em- 
pire, and  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  it  may  be  obferved  how 
much  more  happy  and  fecure  thofe  Emperors  were  who  liv'd  like  good  Princes,  ac- 
cording to  the  didate  of  the  Laws,  than  thofe  who  lived  otherwife;  for  Titus,  Ner- 
va,  Trajanus,  Adrianus^  Antoninus^  and  Marcus,  had  no  need  of  Praetorian  bands,  nor 
multitude  of  Legions  to  defend  them,  their  own  excellent  deportment,  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  people,  and  the  afFedlion  of  the  Senate,  faved  them  that  charge;  It  will 
appear  likewife  how  to  Caligula,  Nero^  Vitellius,  and  feveral  other  Tyrannical  Empe- 
rors, their  Eaftetn  and  Weftern  Armies  were  not  fufficient  to  fecure  them  againft 
the  Enemies,  which  their  irregularity  and  ill  manners  had  contracted;  The  Hi(tory 
of  which  perfons,  if  well  confidered,  would  enable  any  Prince  to  dillinguifti  betwixt 
the  ways  of  Honour  and  Infamy,  of  Security  and  Fear :  For  of  XXVI  Emperors  be- 
twixt Cisfar  and  Maximinus,  XVi  were  murdered,  and  but  X  died  in  their  beds  ,•  and 
though  fome  of  thofe  who  were  flain  might  poffibly  be  good,  fas  VeHinax,  and  Gal^ 
ha)  yet  they  were  murdered  by  reafon  of  the  corruption  and  ill  difcipline  which  their 
PredecefTors  had  left  in  the  Army  ;  and  if  among  thofe  who  died  naturally,  there  were 
any  Tyrannical,  (  as  Severus  )  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  his  great  Courage  and  Fortune, 
which  are  two  things  very  feldom  concomitant  in  one  man,  it  is  legible  likewife  in 
the  fame  Hiftory  upon  what  Bafis  and  foundation  a  Monarchy  muft  be  built,  to  make 
it  folid,  and  permanent  ,•  for  all  thofe  Emperors  who  fucceeded  by  hereditary  right 
■were  ill  men,  except  Titus  only,  and  thofe  who  came  in  by  Election  were  good,  as 
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Nerva  and  the  four  which  fucceeded  him  buc  when  the  Empire  became  wholly  here- 
ditary, it  ran  furioufly  to  deftrudion.  Let  the  times  therefore  from  Ntrva  to  Marcus  be 
difplayed  before  your  Prince,  and  let  him  compare  them  which  went  before  with  thofe 
which  came  after,  and  then  make  his  choice  when  they  would  have  been  born,  or  when 
he  would  have  been  Sovereign.  He  will  find  when  good  men  were  at  the  Helm,  the 
Prince  fafe  in  the  fecurity  of  his  Subje<Sts  Peace  and  Jultice  tiourifliirg  in  the  world; 
the  Senate  in  Authority  ,•  the  Magiftrates  in  elteem ;  rich  men  enjoying  their  eftates ; 
Nobility  and  Virtue  exalted ;  and  all  things  quiet  and  well ;  no  rancour,-  no  licen- 
tioufnefs  ,•  no  corruption  ;  no  ambition  to  be  found  the  times  were  golden  ;  every 
man  enjoy'd  his  opinion,  and  defended  it  as  he  pleafed  :  In  a  word,  he  will  find  the 
world  triumphing  in  felicity  the  Prince  happy  in  the  reverence  and  afFedion  of  the 
people;  and  the  people  fafe  in  the  generofity  of  their  Prince.  If  then  the  Reigns  of 
the  other  Emperors  be  contemplated,  they  will  appear  full  of  commotion,  difcord,  and 
fedition,  affaffinations  in  Peace ;  cruelty  in  War ;  many  Princes  murther'd ;  many  fo- 
reign, many  domeftick  embroilments;  all  Italy  afflided  ;  and  all  its  Cities  deftroyed; 
Rome  burnt;  the  Capitol  by  its  own  inhabitants  demolifhed;  the  ancient  Temples  de- 
folate;  religious  Ceremonies  prophaned;  and  the  whole  City  full  of  Adulteries ;  the 
Sea  cover'd  with  exiles,  and  the  Rocks  with  blood ;  infinite  Cruelties  and  Barbarifms 
committed  daily  in  the  City ;  and  Nobility,  Riches,  Honour,  and  efpecially  Virtue, 
grown  to  be  capital  offences.  Informers  and  Calumniators  will  be  found  to  be  rewar- 
ded ;  Servants  inftigated  againtt  their  Matters ;  Children  againft  their  Parents ;  and 
thofe  few  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  no  Enemies,  to  be  deftroy'd  by  their  Friendsi 
then  it  will  appear  what  mighty  obligations  Rome  and  Italy,  and  the  whole  world  had 
to  Cafar ;  and  doubtlefs,  if  the  Prince  be  endu'd  with  the  leaft  fpark  of  humanity  or 
good  nature,  he  will  deteft  the  imitation  of  the  bad,  and  be  inflamed  with  an  ardent 
propenfity  to  the  good.  All  which  things  confider'd,  that  Prince  certainly  which  aims 
at  glory  and  reputation  in  the  world,  fhould  defire  a  Government  where  the  manners 
of  his  Subjeds  are  corrupted  and  depraved,  not  to  fubvert  and  deftroy  it  like  Cafar, 
but  to  redifie  and  reftore  it  like  Romulus,  than  which  the  Heavens  cannot  confer,  nor 
man  propofe  to  himfelf  a  greater  honour.  And  if  a  Prince  who  would  regulate  and 
reform  a  City,  cannot  do  it  without  depofiting  his  Authority;  In  that  cafe  he  is  excu- 
fable  in  fome  meafure,  if  he  difpenfes;  but  where  he  can  retain  the  one,  and  accom- 
plifli  the  other,  he  is  altogether  unpardonable;  they  therefore  to  whom  the  Heavens 
are  fo  propitious  as  to  prefent  fuch  an  opportunity,  are  to  confider  that  they  have  two 
ways  before  'em,  one  leading  to  fecurity  whil'ft  they  live,  and  an  honourable  memo- 
ry when  they  are  dead,  the  other  to  continual  troubles  here,  and  perpetual  infamy 
hereafter,  • 


CHAP.  xr. 

Of  the  Religion  and  Ceremonies  ef  the  Romans* 

T Hough  Rome  fhould  have  been  founded  by  Romulus^  and  owe  him  fas  his  Daugh- 
ter) for  her  Birth  and  Education;  yet  the  Heavens  forefeeing  that  the  Conlti- 
/  tutions  of  Romulus  would  not  be  fufficient  for  fo  great  an  Empire,  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  to  create  Numa  VomftUus  for  his  SuccefTor,  to  the  end  that  what 
was  left  defedive  by  the  firft,  might  be  compleated  by  the  latter.  Numa  finding  the 
people  martial  and  fierce,  and  being  defirous  by  the  Arts  of  Peace  to  reduce  'em  to 
civil  obedience,  he  betook  himfelf  to  Religion,  as  a  thing  abfolutely  necefTary  to 
the  maintenance  of  civil  policy;  and  he  order'd  things  fo,  that  for  many  ages  toge- 
ther never  was  the  fear  of  God  fo  eminently  confpicuous  as  in  that  Commonwealth, 
which  was  a  great  promotion  to  whatever  was  defign'd  either  by  the  Senate  or  Prin- 
ces. And  he  who  (hall  perufe  the  infinite  anions  of  that  City  colle<5lively,  or  of  fe- 
veral  Romam  in  particular,  will  find  thofe  Citizens  moje  tender  of  falfifying  an  Oath 
than  of  violating  the  Laws,  judging  an  offence  againfl  God  more  heinous  than  an 
offence  againft  men,  and  God  more  able  to  punifh  it :  Of  this  we  have  manifeft  e- 
vidence  in  the  examples  of  Scipio  and  Manlius  Torquatus ;  for  after  the  defeat  which  Ha^ 
mhalh^d  given  to  the  Romans  at  Carinas,  the  people  tumultuating,  and  many  of 'em  af- 
fembling  in  great  fear  to  confider  of  their  condition,  they  refolv'd  among  themfelves 
to  leave  Italjf,  and  tranfplant  imo Sicily.  Scipio  having  notice,  repair'd  to  'em  immedi- 
ately, and  coming  in  fuddenly  among  'em  with  his  Sword  drawn,  he  forc'd  them  to 

recant. 
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recant,  and  take  a  ptrempto)  y  Oach  not  to  abandon  their  Country.  Luciui  Manlim  fa- 
ther to  Tnus  Manllus  (who  was  afteruards  called  Torquatus)  was  impeached  by  Marcus 
Tomfor.ius  a  Tribune  of  the  people.    Before  the  dav  arrived  for  the  hearing  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  coming  to  the  Tribune  and  threarning  to  kill  him,  unlefs  he  would  fwear  to 
withdraw  his  acculation,  he  forced  him  to  his  Oath,  and  he  performed  as  he  had  fworn ; 
and  fo  thcfe  Citizens  who  could  not  be  retained  by  either  the  love  of  their  Country, 
or  Laws  ,•  were  kept  at  home  by  an  Oath  which  they  to(  k  upon  fotce  :  And  the  Tri- 
bune laid  bv  his  hatred  to  the  Father,  paiTed  by  the  infolence  of  the  Son,  and  negle- 
ded  the  refle^iion  it  would  have  upon  his  own  honour,  to  be  pundiial  in  his  Oath  j 
which  proceeded  from  nothing  but  thcfe  principles  of  Religion  which  Numa  had  dif. 
fufed.    And  furely  it  will  be  found  by  whoever  confiders  the  Rtman  Hiftory,  how  ufe- 
ful  a  thing  Religion  was  to  the  governing  of  Armies,  to  the  uniting  of  the  people,  to 
the  keeping  men  good,  and  to  the  deterring  them  from  being  bad  ;  fo  that  fhouid  ic 
fall  into  difpute  whether  Rome  was  moft  obliged  to  Rimulus  or  Numa^  1  am  of  opinicr, 
Numa  would  have  the  prehemincnce  ^  becaufe  where  Religion  is  hxed.  Military  Dilci. 
pline  is  eafily  introduced,-  but  wheie  Religion  is  wanting,  Difcipline  may  be  bi ought 
in  with  difficulty,  but  never  in  peiftdlicn.    It  is  to  be  (ten  iikevvife,  that  for  the  con- 
llituting  a  iser.ate,  2nd  efiablifhing  of  Laws  both  Military  and  Civil,  Romulus  had  no 
need  to  pretend  Divine  Authority  j  but  with  Numa  it  was  Oihciwife,  he  was  of  necei- 
fity  to  pretend  to  it,  ard  thereupon  gave  out  that  he  had  private  Conference  with  a 
Nymph,  who  didaced  to  him  what  he  was  to  prtfcube  10  the  people,  and  all  was.  be- 
caufe he  had  a  mind  to  introduce  ntv.  Law?  and  C  ullcms  in  that  C  ity,  which  he  thought 
his  own  private  authority  would  never  tlicd.    And  certainly  never  any  man  brcugiic 
in  new  Laws,  or  fet  up  any  Dodtine  extraoidinar\ ,  but  with  pretence  ot  Religion  ^  be- 
caufe otherwife  they  would  never  have  . been  admitted  j  for  a  man  may  be  wife  and 
know  many  things  are  good,  and  yet  want  realons  and  arguments  to  convince  other 
people    wherefore  to  remove  that  difficulty,  prudent  men  do  make  that  always  their 
pretence,  and  S.hn,  lycurgus,  and  feveral  others  who  had  the  fan  e  defign,  pradifed 
the  fame.   The  people  ( then  )  admiring  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  Nuwa,  fubmit- 
ted  in  all  things ;  True  it  is,  the  devotion  of  the  age  and  ignorance  of  the  people  con- 
tributed much,  for  thereby  he  was  able  to  imprefs  them  with  what  new  form  he  thought 
good  ;  and  queffionlefs,  he  that  would  eltablifh  a  Commonwealth  at  this  day,  would 
find  it  more  eafie  among  the  rude  people  of  the  Mountains  who  have  not  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Civility,  than  among  fuch  as  have  been  educated  in  Cities,  where  their  civili- 
ty was  corrupted    like  rude  unpolifh  d  Marble  which  is  more  readilv  carv'd  into  a  Sta- 
tue, than  what  has  been  mangled  already  by  fome  bungling  workman.    So  that  all 
things  confider'd,  I  conclude.  That  the  Religion  introduced  by  Numa,  was  one  of  the 
firft  caufes  of  that  City's  felicity  ;  becaufe  Religion  produced  good  Laws,  good  Laws 
good  Fortune,  and  good  Fortune  a  good  End  in  whatever  they  undertook.    And  as 
itridnefs  in  Divine  Worfhip,  and  Confcience  of  Oaths,  are  great  helps  to  tlie  advance- 
ment of  a  State ;  fo  contempt  of  the  one,  and  negled  of  the  other,  are  great  means  of 
its  deftrudion.   Take  away  Religion,  and  take  away  the  foundation  of  Government  j 
for  the'  perhaps  the  goodnefs  and  fear  of  their  Prince  may  fuftain  it  for  fome  time, 
and  fupply  the  want  of  Religion  in  his  fubjeds  ,•  yet,  becaufe  he  is  mortal,  and  poffi* 
bly  but  very  fhort-liv'd,  that  Kingdom  can  hartily  out- live  the  virtue  of  its  Governor: 
Wheiefore  thofe  States  which  depend  only  upon  the  piety  of  their  Princes,  are  of  lit- 
tle duration ;  for  commonly  one  dies  with  the  other,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Father  fel-* 
dom  revives  in  the  Son,  as  Dante  has  faid  very  wifely, 

RaJe  volte  difcende  per  li  rami 

L'  funn  ana.  probitate,    et  t^uejlo  vuole 

^el  che  la  da,  perche  da  lui  fi  chiami. 

Virtue's  bu,t  feldom  to  the  branches  fpread. 
He  who  beftows't,  has  in  his  wifdom  faid. 
Let  him  that  wants,  come  to  the  fountain-head. 

Things  being  thus,  it  is  not  fufficient  for  a  Commonwealth  or  Kingdom  to  have  3 
Prince  who  governs  it  wifely  whil'fl  he  lives ;  but  he  mufl  lay  his  foundation  fo.  as  ic 
may  out-live  him,  and  flourifh  when  he  is  in  his  grave  and  tho'  rude  and  uncultivated 
people  are  more  fufceptible  of  new  Laws  or  new  Dodrines;  yet  men  that  aie  civil, 
and  prefume  more  upon  their  education  are  not  altogether  impenetrable.  The  people 
of  Florence  thought  themfelves  no  fools,  and  they  had  a  good  opinion  of  their  breeding ; 
neverthelefs  ihey  fuffer'd  themfelves  to  be  deluded  by  Fiiar  Girolmo  Savonarola  into 

P  p  perfuafion 
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perfuafion  that  he  had  Conference  with  God.  A  pei  Ion  of  his  gravity  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned but  with  reverence,  and  therefore  whether  true,  or  not  true,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine, only  this  1  fhall  fay,  many  believed  him,  whenever  fa  w  any  thing  extraordina- 
ry to  induce  'em  ,•  his  Life,  his  Dodrine,  the  fubjedt  of  his  difcourfmg  being  in  their 
thoughts  enough  to  convince  them.  Let  no  man  defpair  of  what  another  man  has  at- 
tained, for  men  (  as  I  faid  in  my  Preface)  are  born,  live,  and  dye,  in  the  fame  me- 
thod as  formerly. 


CHAP.  XIL 

How  »eceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  a  State  it  is,  that  Religion  he  in  efteent,  and  how 
much  Italy  has  fujfered  for  wAnt  of  it,  by  means  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

THofe  Princes  and  Commonwealths  who  would  keep  their  Governments  entire  and 
incorrupt,  are  above  all  things  to  have  a  care  of  Religion  and  its  Ceremonies, 
and  preferve  them  in  due  veneration,  for  in  the  whole  world  there  is  not  a  greater  fign 
of  imminent  ruine,  than  when  God  and  his  Worftiip  are  defpifed.   This  is  eafily  un- 
derftood  by  obferving  upon  what  foundation  the  Religion  is  placed  where  every  man 
is  born.    The  Religion  of  xhQGentiles  ran  much  upon  the  anfwers  of  Oracles,  upon 
Divinations,  and  Soothfaying,  upon  which  all  the  reft  of  their  Sacrifices,  Rights,  and 
Ceremonies  did  depend,-  for  they  did  not  doubt  but  the  fame  thing  that  could  prefags 
your  fortune  (be  it  good,  or  be  it  bad)  could  as  eafily  confer  it  ^  and  therefore  they 
built  their  Temples,  they  made  their  Sacrifices^  they  offer'd  up  their  prayers,  and  ufed 
all  other  Ceremonies  that  might  fignifie  their  veneration ;  for  the  Oracles  of  Ddos,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  jimwon,  and  fuch  other  things  had  a  Itrange  influence  upon  people, 
and  kept  them  in  moft  wonderful  devotion  ^  but  afterwards.when  they  began  to  fpeak 
according  to  the  interett  or  diredions  of  great  perfons,  and  their  partiality  began  to 
be  difcovered,-  the  people  grew  incredulous,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  difturbance  :  A 
Prince  therefore  or  Commonwealth  ought  maft  accurately  to  regard,  that  Us  Religion 
be  well-founded,  and  then  his  Government  will  laftj  for  there  is  no  furer  way  than 
to  keep  that  good  and  united.    Whatever  therefore  occurs  that  may  any  way  be  ex- 
tended to  the  advantage  and  reputation  of  the  Religion  which  they  defign  to  ettablifh 
(how  uncertain  or  frivolous  foever  it  may  (eem  to  themfelves)  yet  by  all  means  they 
are  to  be  propagated  and  encouraged,  and  the  wifer  the  Prince,  the  more  fure  it  is  to 
be  done  :  This  courfe  having  been  obferved  by  wife  men,  has  produced  the  opinion  of 
Miracles,  which  are  celebrated  even  in  thofe  Religions  which  are  falfe:  For  let  their 
Original  be  as  idle  as  they  pleafe,  a  wife  Prince  will  be  fure  to  fet  them  forward,  and 
the  Princes  authority  recommends  them  to  every  body  elfe.   Of  thefe  miracles,  there 
were  many  in  Rome,  as  at  the  facking  of  Urii.  feme  of  the  Roman  Soldiers  entring  into 
the  Temple  of  Juno,  accofting  her  Image,  and  asking  it  Vis  venire  Romam,  WtU  you 
come  to  Rome  ?  To  fome  of  them  fhe  feemed  to  beckon  by  way  of  confent,  and,  o- 
thers  fancied  (he  faid  Tes ;  For  thofe  men  being  more  than  ordinary  religious  (as  Titus 
Livius  infers  from  the  devotion,  and  reverence,  and  quietnefs  wherewith  they  entred) 
they  fancied  they  heard  that  anfwer,  which  'tis  poffible  they  expeded  before  and 
Camillus  and  the  other  Magiflrates  of  the' City  promoted  their  belief:  And  if  this  dili-  - 
gent  care  in  Divine  Worfliip  were  regarded  by  Chriftian  Princes  according  to  the  Pre- 
cepts and  Inftrudions  of  him  that  gave  it  at  firit,  the  States  and  Commonwealths  of 
Chriftendcm  would  be  much  more  happy  and  firm  :  Nor  can  any  thing  portend  the 
ruine  of  our  Church  with  more  certainty,  than  that  thofe  who  are  neareil  the  Church 
of  Rome,  (  which  is  the  head  of  our  Religion),  fhould  have  lefs  Religion  than  other 
people;  And  he  who fliould  confider  theprefent  practice, with  the  primitive  foundation, 
would  find  that  either  utter  deftrudion,  or  fome  great  judgment  was  hanging  over 
our  heads.    And  forafniuch  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the  felicity  and  wellare  of 
Italy  depends  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  1  (hall  let  down  fome  few  reafons  to  the  con- 
trary, which  I  have  fram'd  to  my  felf,  two  of  which  are  in  my  judgment  unanfwer- 
able  :  One  is  that  by  the  corrupt  example  of  that  Court,  that  Province  has  loft  all  its 
Religion,  and  all  its  Devotion,  which  has  been  followed  by  many  inconveniences  and 
diloideis;  for  as  the  Religioufnefs  of  the  people  prefuppofe  all  vvell,  fo  where  they  are 
wicked  it  betokens  the  contrary  ^  fo  then,  we  Italians  have  thisObligatior!  to  the  Church 
and  its  Miniflers,  that  by  their  means  we  are  become  Heatheni(h;and  Irreligious ;  be^ 
lides  another  (  little  lefs  pernicious  )  and  that  is,  that  we  are.^rdwn  divided  and  fa- 
<Sious,  which  rauft  of  neccffity  be  our  ruine  j  becaufe  never  w^i  any  Province  happy 

or 
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or  united,  unlefs  under  the  obedience  ot  one  Commonwealth,  or  one  PrincCj  as 
France  and  Spain  at  this  time  :  And  the  realcn  is,  becauTe  Italy  is  not  upon  the  fame 
terms,  as  having  no  one  Republick  or  Commonwealth  to  govern  it,  but  the  Church,- 
and  though  the  Pope  has  affumed  a  Tem.poral  as  well  as  Spiritual  juriidi6iion,  yet  he 
was  never  io  couragious  or  powerful  as  to  pofTefs  hirnfelf  of  ail,  and  make  himfelf 
Prince  nor  was  he  ever  fo  weak,  but  upon  any  apprehenfion  of  lofing  his  Temporal 
Dominion,  he  could  call  in  fome  Foreign  Potentate  to  defend  him  againft  any  man 
who  was  grown  too  formidable  ;  and  this  has  been  feen  anciently  in  many  Examples  ; 
as  when  by  afhftance  of  Charles  the  Great,  he  repeil'd  the  Lombards^  who  in  a  manner 
had  made  themfelves  Matters  of  all  Italy ;  and  when  again  in  our  days  he  retrenched 
the  power  of  the  Venetians  by  the  help  of  the  French y  after  which  he  drove  out  the  French 
by  the  fuccour  of  the  Svfizzers.  The  Church  therefore  being  neither  fo  ftrong  as  to 
conquer  all  Italy,  nor  fo  weak  as  to  fuffer  it  to  be  over- run  by  any  body  elfe,  has  been 
the  occafion  that  it  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  perfon,  but  has  been  cantoniz'd  in- 
to feveral  Piincipalities,  by  which  means  it  has  been  fo  weak  and  difunited,  that  it  has 
been  not  only  expofed  as  a  prey  to  the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  but  to  every  one  that 
thought  good  to  invade  it,  which  is  an  unhappinefs  we  Italians  owe  only  to  the  Church; 
If  any  man  fufpeds  what  is  faid,  and  would  by  experience  inform  himfelf  of  the  truth, 
it  would  be  neceffary  he  fhould  be  fo  potent  as  to  tranfplant  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
all  its  Authority  in  Italy  into  the  Territories  of  the  Swizzers,  who  are  the  only  people 
at  this  day  which  live  either  as  to  their  Ecclefiaftical  or  Military,  Difcipline,  accor- 
ding to  the  Model  of  the  Ancients,  and  then  he  would  quickly  find  that  the  wickednefs 
and  depravity  of  that  Court,  would  produce  more  confufion  and  diforder  in  that  Coun- 
try than  ever  befel  it  by  any  accident  before. 


CHAP.  xxm. 

Hew  the  Romans  pretended  Religion  many  times  to  regulate  their  City,  to  profe- 
cute  their  Wars,  and  to  pacifie  their  Tumults. 

AND  I  hold  it  not  extravagant  to  produce  two  or  three  Examples  in  which  the 
Romans  made  ufe  of  their  Religion,  both  in  the  regulation  of  their  City,  and  the 
profecution  of  their  Wars^  and  although  in  Titus  Livius  they  be  very  frequent,  yet 
1  fhall  concent  my  felf  with  thefe. 

After  the  people  of  Rome  had  created  their  Tribunes  with  confular  power,  and  all  of 
them  (  except  one  )  from  among  the  Vkbeans  j  there  hapning  that  year  a  furious 
Plague,  a  dcfperate  Famine,  and  other  Prodigies  belides,  the  Nobility  in  the  next  crea- 
tion of  Tribunes  took  advantage  of  that  occafion,  and  pretended  that  the  Gods  were 
incenfed  againft  the  people,  for  that  they  had  debafed  the  Majcfty  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  there  was  no  remedy  to  appeafe  them  but  to  reduce  the  Eledion  of  the  Tribunes 
to  its  primitive  inftitution^  upon  which  the  people  were  fo  frighted,  they  chofe  all 
their  Tribunes  that  year  out  of  the  Patricii.    Ic  was  the  (ame  cafe  in  the  taking  oiVeii. 
The  Romans  had  been  before  it  ten  years,  and  no  great  likelihood  of  carrying  it;  but 
the  Tenth,  the  Lake  of  Albin  being  miraculoufly  fwell'd,  fo  as  to  drown  a  good  pare 
of  the  Country,  the  great  Officers  of  the  Army  obfeiving  their  Soldiers  weary  of  the 
Siege,  and  impatient  to  be  at  home;   feigning  to  have  confulted  the  Oracles,  they 
pretended  that  they  had  receiv'd  this  anfwcr.  That  Veii  fhould  be  taken  that  year  that 
Albin  overflowed  ;  which  anfwer  reflecting  upon  their  Devotion,  the  Soldiers  realTu- 
med  their  Courage,  continued  the  Siege,  and  (  Camillus  being  chofen  Dictator  ) 
carried  the  Town:  And  thus  you  may  fee  how  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  their  Reli- 
gion to  encourage  their  Army  againft  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  tedious  Leaguer, 
and  to  fright  the  people  from  entrenching  upon  the  priviledges  of  the  Nobility  in  the 
Eledion  of  their  Tribunes;  without  which  pretence  it  would  have  been  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  have  perfuadcd  either  the  one  or  the  other.    There  was  another  example  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  Terentillus  a  Tribune  of  the  people,  would  needs  make  a  Law  (which  was 
call'd  Ley.  Trentilla,  and  ftiall  be  mention'd  hereafter)  contrary  to  the  intereft,  and  incli- 
nation of  the  Senate.   The  Senate  refolv'd  to  oppofe  it,  and  the  beft  means  they  could 
think  of,  was  pretence  of  Religion  ;  of  which  they  made  ufe  two  ways ;  they  ordered 
the  Books  of  the  Sybils  to  be  look'd  over,  and  this  anfwer  to  be  returned.  That  that  ve- 
ry year  the  City  would  be  in  great  danger  of  loofing  its  liberty,  unlefs  civil  Sedition 
was  prevented;  which  artifice,  (  notwithftanding  is  was  difcovered  by  the  Tribunes ) 
put  the  people  into  fuch  a  fright,  they  grew  cool  in  the  bufmefs,  and  refus'd  to  ftand  by 
them.   After  this,  they  made  uis  of  the  fame  pretence  anocher  time  ;  Appius  Herdonius 
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having  got  together  of  Slaves  and  Exiles  to  the  numoer  of  Four  thoufand  men,  feii^ed 
upon  the  Capitol  in  the  night,  and  brought  fuch  a  terror  upon  the  City,  it  tnight  ve» 
ry  well  be  feared  if  the  ayfejui  and  the  Volfci  (  perpetual  Enemies  to  the  Rotnam  )  had  ta- 
ken their  opportunity  and  marched  to  Rome,  they  would  have  gone  near  to  have  ma- 
fter'd  it :  However  the  Tribunes  perfifted,  and  nothing  cou'd  ferve  their  turns,  but  the 
Lex  Terentilla  muft  be  promulged ;  for  the v  afMrmed  the  Stories  of  being  invaded,  were 
but  fuggeftions  and  fallacies,  and  not  one  word  of  them  true  ;  Hereupon  FubUus  Ru- 
betius  (  a  grave  Citizen,  and  of  good  authority  among  them)  came  forth  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  partly  by  fair  words  and  partly  by  foul,  remonftrating  the  danger  of  the 
Gity,  and  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  their  demands,  he  play  d  his  part  fo  well,  that  he 
conftrained  the  people  to  take  an  Oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Conful  •  and  in  teftimony  of 
their  integrity,  the  people  ran  to  their  Arms,  and  recovered  the  Capitol  from  HerJoni- 
us  ,•  but  Vublius  Valerius  their  Conful  being  (lain  in  the  Conflid,  Titus  ^uimius  was  cho- 
fen  immediately  in  his  place  ;  who  to  keep  the  populace  employed,  and  leave  them  no 
time  to  think  of  their  Law  Terentilla,  commanded  them  out  of  Town  forthwith  againft 
the  Volfci,  alledging  that  the  Oath  which  they  had  taken  to  be  true  to  the  Conful,  o- 
bliged  them  to  follow  him ;  and  though  the  Tribunes  oppofed  it,  and  objeded  that 
that  Oath  extended  no  further  than  to  the  Conful  that  was  dead  ,•  neverthelels  Livy  tells 
us,  that  fuch  was  the  peoples  tendernefs  and  veneranon  f<ji  Religion,  that  they  chofe 
rather  to  follow  the  Conful,  than  to  (train  and  prefume  upon  their  Confciences,  giv- 
ing this  reafon  for  it. 

Nondum  hac,  qua  nunc  tenet  feculum,  negligentla  deitm  venerat,  nec  interpretando  Jibi  quif- 
que  jusjurandum,  df  leges  aptas  faciebat. 

The  negU6l  of  the  Gods,  which  has  overfpread  this  Age,  wa'  not  then  come  to  that  height,  nor 
did  every  man  interpret  hit  Oaths,  and  accommodate  his  Laws,  to  his  own  interefi  and  advantage. 

Upon  which  the  Tribunes  perceiving  their  danger,  and  that  if  they  did  perfift,  they 
fliould  run  a  hazard  of  being  utterly  extinguifhed  they  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Conful,  received  his  Orders,  obliged  themfelves  not  to  inllfl:  upon  the  Lex  TermiQa 
for  a  Twelve-month,  in  cafe  the  Confuls  for  the  fame  time  would  forbear  drawing 
out  the  people.  And  thus  you  fee  how  by  pretence  of  Religion,  the  Senate  overcame 
a  difficulty,  which  without  it,  it  could  never  have  done. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Romans  vrcre  rront  to  interpret  their  Aufpices  with  accommodation  to  their  ovun 
fleafures  and  dcfigns ;  and  rehtn  at  an)  time  they  were  forced  to  tranfgrefs,  they  mana- 
ged it  vrifelj,  and  pretended  to  be  verf  precifc,  and  if  any  body  rajhly  defpifed  them 
he  WAS  jure  to  be  pun/fhed. 

AMong  the  Gentiles,  Auguries  were  a  great  part  of  their  Religion  (  as  I  have  faid 
elfewhere  )  and  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  well  being  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  ;  for  wliich  reafon  the  Romans  had  them  in  particular  care  above  any 
other  Ordinance,  and  made  ufe  of  them  in  the  creation  of  Confuls,  in  the  undertaking 
of  Enterprizes,  in  drawing  out  their  Armies,  in  their  Battels  and  Engagements,  and 
in  every  other  bufinefs  of  importance,  whether  Military  or  Civil  ,•  nor  would  they  e- 
ver  begin  an  Expedition,  till  they  had  poffeiTed  the  Soldiers  that  the  Gods  had  pro- 
mifed  tliem  fuccefs  ,•  Among  the  feveral  Orders  of  Aufpices,  they  had  one  called  the 
VuUarii,  who  were  to  give  their  prefages  before  ever  they  fought  with  their  Enemy  :  If 
the  Pullen,  over  which  they  had  infpedion,  Eat,  it  was  a  good  Omen,  that  they  might 
■with  confidence  engage    if  they  did  not  Eat,  It  was  an  ill  fign,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  forbear :  Neverthelefs,  when  reafon  told  them  their  Enterprizes  were  pradicable, 
they  went  roundly  about  them,  though  perhaps  their  Aufpices  were  averfe,  but  aded 
with  great  nicety  and  canning,  that  it  might  not  feem  done  in  defiance  of  Religion : 
This  was  pracSifed  by  Papirius  the  Conful  before  his  Battel  with  the  Samnites  after 
which  thev  never  recovered.   For  being  drawn  up  with  his  Army  againft  the 
with  all  vilible  advantage,  and  being  willing  to  fiUl  on,  he  commanded  the  Pullarii 
to  try  their  Experiment;  the  Chickens  refufing  to  peck,  was  a  great  trouble  to  the 
chief  of  the  Pullarii,  who  obferv'd  the  great  alacrity  of  the  Soldiers,  and  the  great  confi- 
dence of  the  General ;  that  an  occafion  therefore  of  fb  fignal  a  WAoiy  might  not  be  ta- 
ken from  the  Army,  he  returned  anfwer  to  the  Conful  that  the  Omen  was  good.  Papiri- 
us put  his  Men  immediately  into  Battalia,  and  advanced  againlt  the  Enemy  ;  but  fome 
of  the  Pullarii  having  told  it  up  and  down  among  the  Soldiers,  that  tl;e  Pullets  did  not 
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eat,  it  came  to  the  eais  of  SpHtius  Papirius.  Nephew  to  the  C  onful,  who  in  great  halt  ad- 
verciling  his  Unkle,  receiv  d  this  aniwer,  Spu'ius,  he  you  diligent^  and  obferve  your  Orders  ' 
to  my  (elf  and  my  Army  the  Aufpicia  are  good  ;  f  the  Pullarius  has  told  me  falfe,  the  misfortune 
V'ill r-eto  him;  and  that  the  event  might  correfpond  to  his  Prognoftickj  he  commanded 
the  VuU.irii  to  be  plac'd  in  the  front  of  the  Battel ;  his  Commands  being  esjecuted,  it  hap- 
ned  by  accident  as  they  were  advancing  to  the  fight,  the  chief  of  tiie  Tullarii  was  kiil'd 
by  a  dart  from  one  of  the  Roman  Soldiers,  which  being  told  the  Conful,  Now  (faid  he) 
fill  will  be  Well,  the  Gods  are  appeajcd,  and  the  blood  of  the  Author  has  attotid  for  his  lye ;  and  To 
by  a  difcreet  accommodation  of  his  defigns  to  the  Aufpices,  he  went  on  to  the  Combat, 
his  Ai my  taking  no  notice  that  he  had  violated  their  Religion.  Had  Appius  Pukher  been 
fo  ingenious  in  Sicily  in  the  hrit  PunickV^'nr,  it  had  fared  better  with  him  when  he  came 
home  but  being  to  fight  the  Carthaginian  Army,  he  confuked  the  PuUarii,  who  infor- 
ming him  that  the  Pullen  would  not  ear,  Jfe  will  fee  then  (  faid  he  )  if  they  will  drink, 
and  caufed  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Sea:  And  coming  afterwards  to  an  Engage- 
ment, his  Army  was  defeated,  himfelf  condemn'd  at  his  return,  and  P^;)ir/«j  advanced, 
not  fo  much  becaufe  one  had  prevailed,  and  the  other  was  beaten,  as  becaufe  one 
had  prudently  evaded  the  Omen,  and  the  other  rafhly  defyed  it  :  And  thefe  Auguries 
were  invented  for  no  other  end,  but  that  the  Soldiers  might  go  to  fight  with  more 
confidence  and  alacrity  for  their  alacrity  was  obferved  to  contribute  much  to  their 
fuccefs ;  and  this  pradice  was  fo  fortunate  to  the  Romans,  that  foreign  Governrnents 
began  to  make  ufe  of  it  ^  as  I  fliall  fhew  by  one  Example  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XV. 

How  the  SamniteS,  in  the  extremity  of  their  Affairs,  as  their  lafl  Refuge, 

had  recourf  to  Religion. 

THE  Samnites  had  long  War  with  the  Romans,  fought  feveral  Battels  with  them, 
and  in  the  lalt  fight  mTufcany,  were  fo  utterly  broken,  that  their  Army  .was  de- 
flroyed,  their  chief  Officers  flain,  and  the  Tufcans,  Gauls,  and  Urrbri,  (  their  Allies  ) 
uncapable  of  giving  them  any  further  affiftance  j  fo  that  Li'Vy  tells  us,  Nec  fuis,  nec 
externis  virihus  jam  ft  are  poterantj  tamen  hello  non  abjiinebant  ^  adeo  ne  infeliciter  quidem  de- 
fenfa  lihertatis  tadebat  vinci,  <juam  non  tentare  'viSloriam  malebant.  That  though  they 
were  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition.  That  they  could  neither  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own 
firengtb,  nor  the  fuppUes  of  their  Friends,  ytt  they  continued  the  War  ;  fo  that  the  unhappine(s 
of  their  defence  could  not  difcourage  them,  but  they  chofe  rather  to  be  cor,querd,  than  to  try  for 
the  ViBory.  Hereupon  knowing  that  no  Vidlory  is  to  be  expeded,  where  the  Soldier 
is  diffident;  and  that  nothing  enh^nfes  them  like  a  religious  opinion;  as  their  laft  ef- 
fort, they  concluded  C  by  the  Miniftry  of  Ovius  Paccius  their  Prieft  )  to  revive  an  old 
Ceremony,  which  they  did  in  this  manner  Altars  being  ere£ted,  and  folemn  Sacri- 
fice made,  betwixt  the  flaming  Altar  and  the  Bones  of  the  Vidims,  the  Officers  ha- 
ving firft  fworn  never  upon  any  diilrefs  whatfoever  to  abandon  the  fight ;  the  Soldiers 
were  call'd  over  one  by  one,  and  in  the  fame  place  (  before  feveral  Centurions  with 
their  naked  Swords  in  their  hands  appointed  to  that  purpofe)  required  to  fwear,  firit, 
that  they  would  not  deride  any  thing  that  they  (hould  either  hear  or  fee  ;  after  which, 
with  execrable  words,  and  verfes  full  of  horror,  they  caus'd  'em  to  take  their  Oaths  to 
be  ready  at  the  Command  of  their  Generals,  never  to  fly,  and  to  kill  any  of  their  fel- 
lows that  offer'd  to  turn  his  back  :  And  if  ever  they  broke  them,  they  imprecated  a 
judgment  upon  themfelves  and  their  race.  Some  of  'em  being  fcrupulous,  and  un- 
willing to  fwear,  were  kiil'd  upon  the  place  ,•  which  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  reft, 
that  none  of  them  refus'd.  And  that  this  Ceremony  might  be  perform'd  with  more 
magnificence,  there  being  40000  Men  in  the  held,  half  of  them  were  clothed  in  white, 
with  Plumes  of  feathers  upon  their  Helmets,  in  which  pofture  they  encamped  not  far 
from  Aquilonia ;  Papirius  was  fent  againft  'em,  and  in  his  Speech  to  his  Soldiers,  he  had 
this  Expreffion,  Non  enim  criftas  'vulnera  facere,  pi5ta,  aique  aurata  (cuta,  ?r^?^reRoma- 
num  pilum.  For  their  feathers  made  no  wounds,  nor  could  the  paint  or  glittering  of  their  Shields 
froteB  them  againfi  the  darts  of  the  Romans.  And  to  take  off  the  opinion  from  his  Sol- 
diers, that  the  folemnity  and  nature  of  their  Oath,  might  make  the  Enemy  defperate 
he  told  'em,  That  that  would  be  rather  a  terror,  than  an  encouragement  to  'em,  when 
they  came  to  confider  that  by  their  own  folly  they  had  brought  themfelves  in  danger  of 
the  Gods,  the  Romans^  and  their  Comerades.   in  fliort  the  Samnites  were  beaten,  the 
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Roman  virtue,  and  the  memory  ol  their  ovjn  frequent  misfortunes  prevailing  againft  all 
the  forc'd  courage  which  either  their  Oath  or  thsir  Religion  could  give  'em.  Never- 
thelcfs  their  fence  of  it  was  vifible,   feeing  they  made  ul'e  ol  it  as  their  laft  remedy 
when  they  had  no  other  hopes  to  recover  their  fpirits.  ' 

This  might  poffibly  have  been  better  brought  in  among  my  foreign  difcourfes  but 
depending  upon  one  of  the  ancientelt  and  moft  important  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  left  1  Ihould  divide  my  matter,  and  give  too  much  occafion  to  look 
back,  1  thought  it  not  improper  to  infert  it  in  this  place. 


CHAP.  xvr. 

A  People  accuflomed  to  the  Domimon  of  a  Prince,  though  hy  accident  they  may  acquire 
their  Liberty,  yei  it  is  with  great  defficulty,  if  they  maintain  it, 

IF  the  Records  of  ancient  Hiftory  will  ferve  our  turn,  it  is  manifeft  by  many  examples 
that  a  people  born  and  bred  up  in  fubjedion  to  a  Prince,  cannot  without  great  dif- 
ficulty preferve  its  liberty,  if  by  any  accident  it  attains  it,  as  the  Romans  did  upon  the  ex- 
pulfionofthe  Z«r5«/»j,and  not  without  reafon  jfor  the  people  islike  a  wild  beafl(  which 
tho'  naturally  fierce,  difpos'd  to  live  in  the  woods,  and  to  find  out  dens  and  coverts  to 
conceal  It  felf )  yet  having  been  always  brought  up  as  it  were  in  prifon  and  fervitude  If 
by  accident  it  breaks  its  tionds  and  efcapes  out  into  the  field,  it  is  in  a  maze,knows  not 
whither  to  run,  where  to  lultain,  or  where  to  conceal  it  felf,  as  having  been  accuftom'd 
to  bondage  and  confinement,-  by  which  means,  if  worth  the  looking  after,  it  is  eafily 
recover'd.  It  is  the  fame  with  a  people  which  has  liv'd  always  in  fubjedion,  who,  under- 
Itanding  nothing  of  publick  offence  or  defence,  and  knowing  as  little  of  Princes  as  Prin- 
ces do  of  them,  are  with  the  greateft  eafe  imaginable  reduc'd  to  a  yoke  which  is  com- 
monly more  grievous  than  what  they  efcap'd  from  before ;  and  this  happens  to  *em  where 
they  are  not  totally  debauch'd  ffor  where  the  VJafs  is  corrupted,  they  cannot  fubfift  a 
moment):  I  fpeak  now  of  thofe  where  the  malignity  is  not  fo  diffufed,  but  that  there  are 
flill  left  more  good  men  than  bad  j  in  which  cafe  another  difficulty  does  likewife  occur, 
and  that  is,  when  ever  the  yoke  of  tyranny  is  fliaken  oflf,  and  liberty  fet  up,  it  follows 
continually  that  many  enemies  are  created,  whofe  intereft  is  to  fubvert  it,  and  no  friends 
made  that  fhall  have  any  advantage  by  fupporting  it.  By  enemies  I  mean  all  thofe  friva* 
^oi  and  favourites  of  Princes  who  have  enjoy'd  the  preferments  and  wealth  of  their  Ma- 
iler, and  cannot  but  be  difgufted  to  find  themfelves  difpoffefs'd  ^  wherefore  they  are  con- 
ftantly  ready  to  take  any  occafion  of  reftoring  their  old  Prince,  that  they  themfelves 
might  be  reftor'd  to  their  authority  and  employment.  And  for  friends  whole  intereft  it 
is  that  ( upon  the  fhaking  off  their  Tyrant)  their  liberty  fhould  be  preferved,  they  are 
not  to  be  expeded  becaufe  in  free  States^  Honours,  and  Offices  are  confer'd  upon  fuch 
as  by  their  virtue,  fume  great  atchievement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
fome  other  honourable  adion  have  feem'd  to  deferve  'em  ;  and  when  a  man  receives 
no  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  has  deferv'd,  he  afcribes  it  to  his  own  merits  rather 
than  to  the  liberality  of  the  State,  and  holds  himfelf  not  obliged.  Befides,  the  common 
utility  refulcing  from  a  free  State,  though  it  be  in  their  power,  it  is  nor  at  all  in  their 
knowledge  ^  for  who  is  it  that  confiders,  or  takes  care  that  every  man  enjoys  quietly 
what  God  has  given  him  that  their  wives  be  not  diflionour'd,  their  children  abufed 
nor  their  fellows  opprefTed?  For  who  is  it  that  viill  think  himfelf  bound  to  any  m-in 
for  doing  him  no  wrong  ?  And  things  being  fo,  a  free  State  newly  acquired,  never 
creates  luch  friends  as  will  be  half  fo  lulicitous  for  its  conlervation,  as  thofe  enemies 
who  have  been  difpoftefled  of  their  fortunes  and  preferment,  will  be  to  undermine  it 
and  reftore  their  old  Mailer  again:  And  if  it  be  enquired  what  courfe  is  to  be  taken 
againft  the  inconveniences  and  difordeis  which  follow  thereupon  ,•  there  is  not  a  more 
efficacious,  fafer,  and  more  necelfaiy  remedy,  than  to  kill  the  Sons  of  Brutus^  who 
(  as  Hiftory  tells  us )  entred  into  a  confpiracy  againft  the  State,  with  other  young 
Gentlemen  of  Rome,  for  no  other  realon  but  becmfe  they  could  not  be  fo  loofe  and 
licentious  under  the  Confuls  as  under  the  Kings  ,•  as  if  their  freedoms  were  incom- 
patible, and  the  libei  ty  of  the  people  was  fervitude  to  'em  :  Wherefore  he  who  propo- 
fes  to  govern  a  people,  whether  by  the  way  of  Monarchy  or  Republick,  and  does  not 
fecure  himfelf  of  tliofe  who  are  adverle  to  the  change,  mult  never  think  to  effedt,  or 
at  lead  to  enjoy  it  loii;^ :  And  ca  the  other  fide,  it  is  convenient  he  fhould  know  the  in- 
felicity of  thofe  Princes  who  Cdiinot  fecure  their  Doniinion  without  murder  and  blood  • 
by  which  means  the  multitude  is  inccns'd,  and  become  mortally  their  enemies:  Me 
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who  has  buc  few  enemies  may  fecure  it  the  better  ;  buc  where  the  muhicude  is  provo- 
ked, no  fecurity  is  to  be  had,-  and  the  more  cruelty  is  u(ed,  the  weaker  the  Govern- 
ment i  fo  that  when  all's  done  the  furelt  remedy  is  to  indulge  the  people,  and  m^ike 
them  your  friends.  And  now  (though  I  may  feem  fomething  confuled  and  immecho- 
dical  in  fpeaking  fometimes  of  a  Prince,  and  then  of  a  Repubiickj  1  fli  ill  take  the  li- 
bertv  to  do  it  here  briefly,  that  I  may  have  no  occaUon  hereafter.  A  Piince  therefore 
who,  by  ufurping  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  has  made  them  his  enemies  (if  he 
defires  to  reconcile  himfelfj  is  above  ail  things  to  confider  what  the  people  afFed,  and 
he  (hall  find  it  to  confift  principally  in  two  things,*  one  is,  revenge  upon  thofe  who 
have  been  inftrumental  in  their  flavery  j  and  the  other  is  reftirution  of  their  liberty. 
In  the  firft  the  Prince  may  gratifie  'em  fully,  in  the  fecond  but  in  part.  Of  the  hrft 
we  have  an  exadt  inltance;  CUarchus,  Governour  of  Heraclta,  being  banifh  d  for  his  ty- 
ranny, a  controverfie  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  Commons  hapning  afrerwaids  in 
that  Town,  it  fell  out,  that  the  Nobility  finding  themfelves  the  weaker,  addrefs  d  to 
Clearchus,  and  having  entred  into  confederacy  with  him,  they  gave  him  admiffion, 
and  overcoming  the  people,  he  took  away  their  liberties.  But  Clearchus  perceiving 
himfelf  in  the  clutches  of  the  Nobility,  and  not  only  fubjed  to  their  infoience  (ivhich 
was  neither  to  be  fatiatcd  nor  corre(Si:ed)  but  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  multitude^ 
which  could  by  no  means  digeit  his  encroachments  upon  their  liberty,  he  refolvtd  at 
one  blow  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  Grandees,  and  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  ca- 
king his  opportunity,  he  cut  off  all  his  Nobility  with  great  fatisfajSlion  to  the  reft.  Tne 
other  thing  which  they  defire  with  fo  much  favour,  is  reftituticn  of  their  liberty,  in 
which  the  Prince  cannot  totally  comply  without  degrading  himfelf:  He  is  therefore 
to  examine  upon  what  grounds  the  people  are  fo  fond  of  it,  and  he  will  find  chat  f<  me 
few  indeed  are  zealous  for  their  liberty,  in  hopes  of  office  and  preferment  ^  bur  the 
greateit  part  deiire  it  only  to  be  fecure  againil  oppreflion,  and  to  live  cr-m^oicahiy, 
and  at  eafe.  For  in  all  Governments,  whether  Republick  or  Monarchical  forty  or 
fifty  men  go  away  with  all  the  commands  and  odRces  of  importance,  which  number 
being  fmall,  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  Prince  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  n,  by  cut- 
ting them  off,  or  by  fuch  addition  to  their  former  advantages  as  may  in  lome  mea- 
fure  oblige  them.- 

The  reil,  whofe  aim  is  only  to  live  quietly,  are  eafily  fatisfied  by  conflituting  fuch 
Laws  and  Ordinances  as  may  make  the  power  of  the  Prince  conhftenc  with  the  fecu- 
rity of  the  people.  If  a  Prince  does  this,  and  be  obferv'd  upon  no  accident  what  ever 
to  violate  their  Laws,  the  people  will  quickly  be  contented,  and  believe  thenifelves 
fafe.  And  of  this  the  Kingdom  of  France  is  an  example  ^  being  quiet,  and  at  peace,  be- 
caufe  the  Kings  are  bound  by  innumerable  Laws,  which  comprehend  tiie  fecurity  of  the 
Subjed ;  for  by  the  firft  inltitution  of  that  Monarchy,  the  Kings  have  the  difpofition  of 
their  Revenue,  and  the  management  of  their  Armies,  but  in  every  thing  elfe  they  are 
circumfcribed  by  the  Laws.  That  Prince  therefore,  or  Commonwealth,  which  at  its 
firft  eredlion  fecures  net  it  felf,  is  obliged  to  do  it  at  the  firft  opportunity,  as  the  Ro- 
mam  did  when  they  murder'd  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  and  he  that  Hips  it  will  repent  when 
'tis  too  late;  For  the  people  of  Rome  (not  yet  entirely  corrupted)  having  recover'd  their 
liberty,  it  was  fufficient  to  maintain  it,  that  they  made  away  the  Hruti  and  extinguifh- 
ed  xhtTare^uins^  which  otherwife  was  not  to  have  been  done,  had  the  whole  mals  and 
body  of  the  people  been  debauched,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

A  people  wholly  corrupted  in  their  Manners,  may  pojfihly  recover  thdr  Liherty,  hut 
they  vrill  find  ififuperahle  Difficulty  to  maintain  it. 

HAD  not  Kings  been  expell'd  as  they  were  in  Rome,  that  City,  in  my  opinion^  muft 
of  neceflity  have  declined,  and  its  ancient  virtue  and  the  authority  been  loft; 
lor  if  the  corruption  of  thofe  Kings  be  confider'd,  had  it  been  propagated  but  to  the 
thiid  fucceffion,  it  would  eafily  have  diffufed  it  among  the  people;  and  that  being  in- 
fected, nothing  could  have  preferv'd  the  City,  much  iefs  have  reftor'd  it  to  its  former 
vigour  and  reputation  ,•  but  the  trunk  being  entire,  and  the  diftemper  only  in  the  head ; 
by  taking  off  that,  the  members  were  capable  of  being  preferv'd,  and  their  liberty  re- 
cover'd. And  this  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pofitive  truth,  that  a  City  accuftom'd  to  the 
dominion  of  a  Prince  (\i  the  manners  of  the  people  be. corrupted)  can  never  make  it 
felf  free,  tho'  the  Prince  and  his  whole  race  be  exiinguiih'd  ^  for  fome  new  Lord  or  o- 
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ther  will  always  fpring  up,  unlefs  by  accident  the  courage  and  fortune  of  fome  good 
Citizens  concurs  to  its  prefervation  and  even  then  its  liberty  will  be  ccncinued  no 
longer  than  the  life  of  that  perfon  ,*  as  it  hapned  in  Sjracufe,  which  remained  free  dur- 
ing the  lives  of  Dion  and  Timoleon,  ( though  in  different  times ,  but  when  they  were  dead 
it  relapfed,  and  fell  under  the  fame  tyranny  as  before  .-  but  the  moft  evident  example 
of  all  was  in  Rome^  which  City  having  turred  out  the  Tarcjuins.  found  out  a  way  of  fet- 
ting  up,  and  maintaining  their  liberty  a  long  time  ,•  yet  when  Cafar  was  flain  and  Cali- 
gula,znd  Nero:  and  the  whole  race  of  thtCafars  extirpated  the  Romans  were  fb  far  from 
maintaining  it,  that  they  could  not  fo  much  as  introduce  the  Icaft  form  or  appearance 
of  liberty  and  the  reafon  of  that  diverfity  in  the  fame  i.  ity  was  no  other,  but  becaufe 
in  the  time  o( th^Tar^uins  the  people  were  not  generally  fo  vicious  as  afrerwards  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  and  Nero:  for  at  the  expullion  of  the  Tm quins,  to  poffefs  the  people 
then  againft  tyranny,  it  was  fufficient  to  tender  them  an  oach.  by  which  they  engag- 
ed never  to  admit  a  lingle  perfon  again  in  Rome,  whereas  afterwards,  upon  the  death  cf 
Cafar  and  the  relt,  neither  the  authority  nor  rigour  Brutus,  with  all  his  Legions  in 
the  Eafl  was  able  to  difpofe  the  people  to  the  alfertion  of  that  liberty  which  fo  happi- 
ly had  been  fet  up  by  the  firft  of  Brum  his  name.  So  ftrangeiy  had  the  Fadion  of  Ma- 
rius  diffufed  their  poifon  among  the  Commons,  of  which  (  afar  being  head,  he  had  op- 
portunity of  blinding  the  people,  and  coaxing  them  into  lervitude  lo  flily,  they  could 
not  perceive  the  yoke  into  wfiich  they  were  thrufting  their  necks.  Though  this  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans  be  pregnant  enough,  yet  it  is  not  brought  in  for  any  want  in  our 
own  times.  For  in  Naples  and  Milan  the  manners  of  the  people  being  totally  debauch- 
ed, nothing  could  do,  no  opportunity  could  reftore  them  to  a  condition  of  liberty; 
'Tis  true,  upon  the  death  of  Philip  Fifconti,  the  Milanejes  attempted,  but  they  could  ne- 
ver effeft  it.  For  which  reafon  it  was  very  happy  for  the  Romans  that  their  Kings  dif- 
cover'd  their  depravity  fo  foon;  for  by  that  means  they  were  driven  out  befoie  their 
wickednefs  could  dilate,  and  fpread  it  felf  among  the  people,*  which  if  it  had  done  the 
troubles  and  tumults  which  fucceeded  thereupon  had  never  had  fo  good  end,  as  to  make 
rather  for  the  advantage  than  prejudice  of  the  City  :  from  whence  it  may  be  infer'd 
that  where  the  multitude  is  not  corrupt, tumults  and  diforders  do  no  very  great  mifchief* 
where  it  is  corrupt.  Laws  may  be  well  conftituted  and  provided,  and  yet  do  no  good' 
unlefs  executed  by  lome  perfon  fo  feverely,  that  the  people  are  compelled  to  obferve 
'em,  and  by  ftrid  obfervation  to  become  good,-  which  is  a  thing  I  can  neither  fay  has 
hapned  hitherto,  or  promife  it  ever  will.  For  it  is  clear,  (  as  I  faid  before  )  that  a  City 
declining,  upon  the  corruption  of  the  Mafs,  can  never  recover,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  vir- 
tue and  magnanimity  of  fome  adive  Citizen,  who  takes  the  adminiftration  of  Juftice  in- 
to his  own  hands,  and  fees  every  thing  faithfully  perform'd,  and  even  then,  that  good 
man  is  no  fooner  in  his  grave,  but  the  people  are  in  their  old  fervitude  again.  Thus 
it  fell  cut  with  the  Thebans ;  Epaminondas,  by  his  virtue  and  conduct,  enabled  them  to 
keep  up  a  form  of  a  Commonwealth  whilft  he  was  alive,  but,  alas,  at  his  death  it  was 
quickly  dilTolved,-  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  no  man  is  fufficiently  long  lived,  to  reclaim 
a  City  that  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  licentioufnefs,  and  to  reduce  it  to  be  good.. 
So  that  though  it  happens  to  have  fuch  a  good  man  among  them,  and  he  lives  a  lone 
time  ,•  fiay  though  there  be  two  fucceffions  of  good  men,  if  the  third  ( as  I  faid  before  j 
be  defedive.  all  goes  to  wrack,  it  muft  neceiTarily  be  ruin'd,  unlefs  by  many  dangers 
and  great  efFufion  of  blood  it  happens  to  be  preferv'd;  becaufe  that  corruption  which 
renders  it  fo  unapt  and  indifpos'd  to  a  free  life,  proceeds  from  the  great  inequality  in  that 
City  ,•  and  to  reduce  things  to  an  equality,  extraordinary  ways  mufl  be  ufed  which  few 
people  know,  and  fewer  will  take,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  more  particularly  in  another  place. 


CHAP.  xvm. 

A  corrupt  City  having  made  it  felf  free,  how  its  liheny  mjy  he  waintaimd',  and  mt 
having  made  it  felf,  how  its  liberty  may  be  procured. 

I Think  I  fhall  not  be  extravagant,  if  to  what  has  been  faid  already,  I  add  another 
query  Whether,  in  a  corrupt  City,  a  free  State  may  be  maintained  (if  by  any  ac- 
cident it  be  fet  up  )  ,•  or,  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  already,  how  it  is  to  be  obtained? 
I  anfwer,  both  of  them  are  hard  ;  and  though  a  certain  rule  cannot  be  prefcribed, 
(  unlefs  we  knew  the  degrees  of  its  corruption);  neverthelefs,  it  being  good  that  eve- 
ry thing  be  fairly  difcuft,  this  queftion  fliall  not  be  fuffered  to  pafs. 

I  (hall 
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I  fhall  prefuppole^  that  the  Cicy  of  which  1  fpeak  is  corrupt  in  extremity,  and  in  chaE 
cafe  the  difficulty  encreafes  with  proportion ;  for  no  Laws  nor  Cuitoms  can  reftrain  an 
univerfal  depravity  J-  becaufe,  as  good  Cuftoms  cannot  fubfift  without  good  Laws,  fo 
good  Laws  cannot  be  executed  without  good  Cuftoms;  Befides,  the  Laws  which  arc 
made  in  the  minority  and  innocence  of  a  Commonwealth,  are  not  futable  or  efficacious 
when  it  is  grown  wicked  and  robuft ;  for  the  Laws  of  a  City  do  vary  upon  feveral  acci- 
dents and  emergencies,'  but  the  Statutes  and  fundamental  Orders  are  feldom  or  never 
changed,  for  which  reafon  new  Laws  are  not  fo  necefl'ary  afterwards,  as  good  Statutes 
at  firlt.  But  to  illuftrate  it  farther :  By  ancient  Statute  and  Cuftom  time  out  of  mind, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Rome  was  divided  betwixt  the  Senate  and  the  People,  and  all  au- 
thority was  derived  either  from  the  People,  or  Senate,  or  Tribunes,  or  Confuls ;  as 
alfo  their  creation  of  Magiftrates,  and  enading  of  Laws:  thefe  Cuftoms  were  little 
(if  at  all )  changed  in  all  the  revolutions  of  that  State  but  the  Laws  for  punifhing  ma- 
lefadors  and  regulating  enormities,  were  ena6ted  or  repealed,  as  the  exorbitance  of 
the  people  did  Huduate  and  require,  as  the  fumptuary  Laws,  the  Law  againft  adulte- 
ry, ambition,  and  feveral  others,  inftituted  from  time,  as  the  Citizens  grew  cor- 
rupter. But  the  old  cuftoms  of  State  being  retain'd,  ("though  tainted,  and  (haring 
in  the  corruption  of  the  people)  the  reviving  of  old  Laws,  or  introducing  of  new, 
was  not  fufficient  to  keep  the  Citizens  good,  but  it  would  have  contributed  much, 
had  the  old  Cuftoms  been  reform'd  when  thofe  new  .Laws  were  introduced,  and  a 
new  form  of  Government  fet  up:  For  that  thofe  ancient  Cuftoms  are  of  no  ufe  or  ad- 
vantage where  a  City  is  overflown  with  fuch  a  deluge  of  corruption,  is  apparent  by 
their  methods  in  the  creation  of  Magiftrates,  and  the  exhibition  of  Laws.  The  Conful- 
(hip,  nor  any  other  office  or  dignity  was  never  confer'd  by  the  people  of  Rome  upon  any 
body  by  formal  application,  which  Cuftom  was  originally  very  good,  becaufe  none 
fought  for 'em  who  was  confcious  of  being  unfit ;  forafmuch  as  to  be  repulfed  was  adif- 
honourable  thing,  and  to  make  himfelf  fit,  every  man  chofe  to  be  virtuous.  Biit  af- 
terwards the  manners  of  the  people  growing  fo  fatally  corrupt,  this  Cuftom  loft  its 
primitive  convenience,  and  became  not  only  ufelefs  but  pernicious  for  they  who  had 
moft  power,  not  they  who  bad  moft  virtue  and  capacity  pretended  to  the  Magiftracy  ; 
the  poor  and  the  virtuous  not  daring  to  appear  for  fear  of  art  ignominious  repuKe :  But 
this  inconvenience  (  like  the  City  it  lelf)  was  not  the  produd  of  a  day,  it  ftole  into  the 
Commonwealth,  lay  conceal'd,  encreafed  and  exerted  it  felf  by  degrees,  as  all  other 
inconveniencies  do.  For  having  conquer'd  /Africa  and  /Ifia,  and  reduced  the  greateft  part 
of  Greece,  the  Romans  began  to  hug  themfelves  irt  their  liberty,  as  not  knowingany  ene- 
my they  ought  in  reafon  to  fear ;  This  fecurity  and  unhappy  fcarcity  of  enemies  was  the 
occafion  that  in  the  creation  of  Confuls  the  people  of  Rome  began  to  regard  riches  anti 
favour  more  than  ability  and  virtue  preferring  fuch  perfons  as  could  entertain  and 
treat  people  handfomly,  before  fuch  as  were  grave,  and  could  only  conquer  their  ene- 
mies; afterwards,  from  thofe  who  were  moft  plaufible,  they  came  down,  and  created 
fuch  as  were  moft  powerful  ,•  fo  that  perfons  of  virtue  and  capacity  were  totally  exclu- 
ded. In  the  making  of  Laws,  a  Tribune  and  any  one  Citizen  had  power  to  propofe  any 
thing  to  the  people  which  they  thought  of  importance  to  the  Publick,  before  whom  it 
was  canvas'd  and  difcufc'd,  every  man  having  free  liberty  to  objeA  or  promote  it  (as 
his  judgment  direded)  before  it  could  pafs. 

And  this  Cuftom  was  good  likewife  whilft  the  Citizens  were  fo  too  ;  for  it  was  always, 
and  is  ftill  convenient,  that  if  any  man  be  wifer  than  the  reft,  and  can  contrive  any 
thing  for  the  fecurity  or  benefit  of  the  Publick,  that  he  have  liberty  to  propofe  it  and 
it  is  as  ufeful  on  the  other  fide,  every  man  have  the  fame  freedom  to  ventilate  and  ex- 
amine it ;  that  all  being  well  argued,  and  every  man's  opinion  heard,  the  beft  may 
be  chofen.  But  as  the  Citizens  grew  corrupt,  this  Cuftom  grew  incommodious :  None 
but  great  men  propofed  any  thing  to  the  people,  and  what  they  did  was  not  for  the 
common,  but  their  own  private  intereft,  and  which  was  worfe,  no  man  had  the  li- 
berty to  difpute  it  fo  that  the  people  were  either  circumvented,  or  forced  to  confent 
to  their  own  ruine  and  deftrudion.  So  then,  to  have  maintained  Rome  free  in  fuch  an 
age  of  corruption,  it  was  neceffary,  as  they  altered  their  Laws  according  to  the  pre- 
valence of  each  vice,  fo  they  fhould  have  alter'd  their  fundamentals,  in  the  making  of 
Laws,  and  creation  of  Magiftrates ;  for  the  fame  Cuftoms  are  not  equally  convenient 
where  the  people  are  not  equally  good,  no  more  than  the  forms  can  be  alike  where 
the  matter  is  contrary.  But  'tis  worth  our  inquiry  whether  thefe  Cuftoms  be  to  be  re- 
form'd at  a  blow,  as  foon  as  their  inconvenience  is  defcried,  or  by  degrees,  before  every 
body  obferves  'em.  1  fay  both  of  'em  are  almoft  impoffible :  For  to  alter  'em  by  degrees, 
requires  fome  wife  and  fagacious  Citizen,  that  can  forefee  the  dangers  at  a  diftance,  and 
trate  them  to  their  fitft  caufes;  but  cf  fuch  perfons  perhaps  a  City  may  never  fee  oncj 
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or  if  it  does,  how  hard  is  it  for  him  to  perluade  octier  people:  For  people  accultom'd 
to  a  way  are  not  eafily  got  out  of  ic,  efpecially  when  the  mifchief  is  rather  in  probabi- 
lity than  profped.  And  when  thefe  old  Cultoms  are  to  be  reforni'd,  (as  appearing  un- 
profitable and  dangerous  for  the  Commonwealth)  tho'  they  be  ealily  difcover'd,  they 
are  hard  to  be  remov'd,  efpecially  at  once  becaufe  the  common  mafs  being  infefted, 
common  ways  are  too  weak;  and  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  extraordinary,  as  violence 
and  arms ;  for  before  the  fabrick  of  the  Government  can  be  changed  and  modell'd  to 
your  defire,  'tis  neceffary  above  all  things  to  make  your  felf  Mafter  of  the  City,  and  to 
be  able  to  difpofe  of  it  at  your  pleafure;  And  becaufe  to  reform  a  State,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  Civil  Regiment,  prefuppoi'es  a  good  man  ;  and  to  ufurp,  and  make  one  feif  Prince 
by  violence,  prefuppofes  an  ill ;  therefore  it  feldom  falls  out  that  a  good  man  makes  him- 
felf  Piince  by  unjuit  means,  be  his  ends  never  fo  good ;  nor  will  an  ill  man,  wlio  has 
made  himfelf  Prince,  ever  do  good:  It  never  falls  into  his  thoughts  to  imploy  that  au- 
thority well  which  he  has  unjuflly  acquir'd.  From  the  cau'es  aforefaid  therefore  arifes 
the  difficulty  (or  rather  impoffibility)  in  a  corrupt  Ciry,  to  maintain  a  free  State,  much 
lefs  to  ered  one  and  if  there  fhould  be  any  way  found  out  to  efFedt  it,  ic  would  (in  my 
judgment)  be  necelTary  to  frame  it  rather  according  to  a  Regal  than  a  Popular  State  ; 
that  thofe  perfons  whofe  infolence  is  incorrigible  by  the  Laws,  may  be  biidied  and  re- 
lirain'd  by  fome  fupreme  Magiflrate  in  the  nature  of  a  King;  and  to  attempt  any  o- 
ther  way,  mult  be  either  vain  arjd  temerarious,  or  exorbitantly  cruel.  For  tho'Cieozwe- 
fies  (being  a  fingle  perfon )  kiil'd  the  Epbori,  ( as  is  faid  before^  and  Romulus,  his  Brother 
and  Titus  Tatiusj  and  afterwards  imploy 'd  their  authority  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pub- 
lick  ,•  yet  it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that  the  fubjeds  neither  of  the  one  or  the  other  v/ere 
fo  vitious  or  depraved  as  thofe  of  whom  we  have  treated  in  this  Chapter,*  and  there- 
fore they  were  able  to  do  what  they  pleafed,  and  excufe  it  when  it  was  done. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Though  4  weak  Priflce  fuccceds  an  excellent ,  the  Government  mjj  flund ;  lut  if  am 
weak  Prince  [ucceeds  anothert  'tis  im^DfJihle, 

IF  the  virtue  and  condu<ft  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  TulUus  (the  three  firfl  Kings  of  Rcmt') 
be  confider'dj  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  much  more  for  the  advantage  of  that  Ci- 
ty to  have  its  firft  King  martial  and  fierce ;  the  fecond  King,  quiet  and  religious ;  and 
the  third  (WkQ  the  hrftj  adive,  and  war-like  again.  For,  as  after  the  firft  infticution,  ic 
was  neceffary  there  fhould  be  fomebody  to  difpofe  the  people  to  ways  of  Religion,  and 
civil  converfation  ,•  fo  it  was  neceffary  again  after  that,  that  the  next  Kings  fhould  re- 
aflume  the  vigour  and  magnanimity  of  their  predeceffor  ;  otherwife  the  minds  of  the 
Citizens  would  have  grown  effeminate,  and  the  City  have  become  a  prey  to  any  of  its 
neighbours.  Wherefore  it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that  a  Prince  not  altogether  fo  valiant 
and  enterprizing,  may  maintain  the  Government  upon  the  fcore  of  his  predeceffor, 
and  injoy  the  fruits  of  his  courage  and  labour ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  long  liv'd,  and 
that  he  is  not  fucceeded  by  a  martial  Prince  to  revive  the  adirity  of  the  Founder, 
the  Government  muft  neceffarily  be  ruin'd.  On  the  other  fide,  if  two  Princes  imme- 
diately fucceeding,  are  martial  and  heroick,  they  are  obferv'd  to  do  great  things,  and 
to  advance  the  Government  exceedingly  :  David,  without  doubt,  was  a  perfon  no  lefs 
excellent  in  military  experience  than  in  learning  and  wifdom  ;  and  fo  great  was  his 
courage,  that  he  left  his  Kingdom  to  hxs^ou  Solomon  in  quiet  and  peace,  who  by  arts  of 
peace  rather  than  war  in  joyed  it  happily  his  time  upon  account  of  his  Father;  but  he 
could  not  leave  it  to  Rehoboam  as  he  had  receiv'd  it  of  his  Father:  For  Rehoboam  being 
neither  like  his  Grandfather  in  courage,  nor  his  Father  in  wifdom,  fucceeded  fcarcely  to 
the  fixth  part  of  his  Empire.  Rajazet  the  Tutkifh  Scholar,  tho'  more  fludious  of  peace  than 
of  war,  in  joyed  the  labours  of  Mab'ttiet  his  Father,  who  having  (likeD^^x'/<^)  fubdued 
all  his  Neighbours,  left  him  a  Kingdom  entire,  that  might  be  peaceably  maintain'd ;  but 
had  (Bajaz.ets  Son)  Selimus  now  reigning,  taken  after  his  Father,  and  not  bis  Grandfa- 
ther, that  Empire  had  been  ruin'd ;  but  he  outgoes  the  glory  of  his  Grandfather. 

From  hence  may  be  oblerv'd,  that  after  an  excellent  and  magnihcent  Prince,  a  pufilla- 
nimousmay  fucceed.and  the  Government  ftand  ;  but  ifone  poor- fpirited  Prince  (ucceeds 
another  immediately,  'tis  impollible  it  ftiould  fubfilt,  unlefs  (like  France)  it  be  fupportcd 
by  itsold  Cuftoms  and  Laws:  Icall  thofe  Princes  weak  and  pufillanimous,  who  are  not 
converfant,  nor  addided  to  the  exercife  of  Arms,  and  do  conclude,  that  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  N»w<j'sReign  ( which  continu'd  for  many  years )  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  cou- 
rage 
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rage  and  activity  of  Romulus,  which  was  reviv'd  again  in  Tullus  the  thud  King,  afcer 
whom  follow'd  Uncus,  a  Piince  of  fo  excellent  a  temper,  that  he  knew  how  to  com- 
port as  well  in  the  calms  of  peace  as  the  tempefts  of  war.  His  firft  pradice  was  gentle, 
and  by  methods  of  peace  j  but  finding  he  was  looJi'd  upon  as  effeminate,  and  grew  con- 
temptible to  his  neighbours,  he  perceiv'd  the  way  to  prelerve  hii  dignify  was,  to  betake 
himfelf  to  martial  courfes,  and  manage  his  affairs  rather  like  Ronulus  than  Nuwa.  From 
hence  an  ufeful  example  for  Princes  may  be  taken  •  and  it  may  be  obferv'd,  that  whoe- 
ver is  in  the  poifeffion  of  a  State,  and  follows  the  example  of  Numa,  riiay  either  keep 
it  or  lofe  it,  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of  fortune  or  time.  But  he  who 
imitates  Romulus,  and  is  arm'd  with  wifdom  and  prowefs,  fiiall  be  fure  to  keep  it,  unlefs 
fome  extraordinary  and  irrefiftible  power  intervenes  to  fupplant  him.  And  'Hs  in  pro- 
bability to  be  thought,  that  had  not  the  third  King  of  Rome  prov'd  a  martial  Prince, 
and  one  who  knew  by  his  Arms  to  recover  his  declining  reputation,  he  could  never 
(  or  with  great  difficulty  )  have  regained  it,  or  performed  thofe  exploits  which  he  did 
afterwards  ;  So  that  whilft  Rnme  was  a  Monarchy,  and  under  the  Government  of 
Kings,  it  was  under  a  double  danger  of  deftrudion,  either  by  the  mildnefs  or  the  ty- 
ranny of  its  Prince. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Tvro  good  Frhces,  mmedidtely  fucceeding,  maj  do  great  things  j  and  mell-groundtd 
Commonwealths  having  always  a  virtuous  Succeffion,  their  Conquers  and  ^cquifi- 
tions  muft  of  necejfitj  he  according, 

WHEN  Monarchy  was  banifh'd  by  the  Romans,  their  dangers  were  banifh'd  with 
them,  and  they  lay  under  no  fear  of  either  weak  Prince  or  Tyrant  •  for  the 
command  of  the  Empire  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Confuls,  who  came  to  that  au- 
thority^ not  by  inheritance,  or  any  indire<!i  or  violent  ambition,  but  by  the  luffrage 
of  the  people,  and  were  always  excellent  perfons.  The  Citv  of  R<me  enjoying  from 
time  to  time  the  benefit  of  their  fortune  and  virtue,  might  without  much  diffieuicy  ar- 
rive at  the  higheft  top  of  greatnefs  and  dignity,  (  as  it  did  )  in  the  lame  number  of 
years  as  it  was  under  the  Government  of  Kings.  For  we  fee  in  the  examples  of  hilif 
of  Macedon,  and  his  Son  Alexander  the  Great,  that  a  fucceffion  of  two  mnttial  Princes 
f  without  a  peaceable  interpofed)  is  fufficient  to  conquer  the  World.  And  if  ic  were 
poffible  in  a  Monarchy,  'tis  eafie  in  a  Commonwealth,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  elect, 
not  only  two,  but  an  infinite  and  continued  fucceffion  of  virtuous  perfons  j  fo  that  in 
a  well  order'd  Commonwealth,  the  fucceffion  is  conftantly  good.- 


CHAP.  xxr. 

Hovp  much  that  Prince  or  Commonweatih  is  to  he  condemned,  which  negleBs  to 

train  up  Soldiers  of  its  own. 

THE  Princes  and  Commonwealths  of  our  times,  if  to  defend  themfelves,  or  of- 
fend their  enemy,  (as  occafion  ferves)  they  be  unable  to  bring  Soldiers  of  their 
own  into  the  Field,  they  may  thank  themfelves,  and  acknowledge  (wiihTullus)  that 
'tis  not  fo  much  want  of  capacity  in  their  fubjeds,  as  want  of  wifdom  in  them  for 
negleding  to  train  them  :  For  when  Tullui  came  to  the  Crown,  Rome  had  been  forty 
years  together  in  peace,  ( during  all  Numn's  Reign  )  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  be 
found  who  had  ever  feen  the  face  of  an  enemy  j  neverthelefs  his  own  defigns  being 
martial,  he  refolv  d  to  make  no  ufe  of  the  Samnites  or  Tufcans,  or  any  other  Merce- 
nary, but  as  a  wife  Prince,  to  difcipline  his  own  and  his  art  and  experience  was 
fuch,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  made  'em  excellent  Soldiers  ,•  and  there  is  nothing  more 
certain,  than  that  where  men  are  unapt  for  war,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  fituation  or  na- 
ture of  the  place,  but  in  the  carelefnefs  or  defe<5lof  the  Magiftrate  ,•  of  which  we  have 
a  frefh  and  memorable  example.  There  is  f  carce  any  body  ignorant,  that  of  late  years 
the  £«g/;jfc invaded  Frame,  and  entertain'd  no  Soldiers  but  their  own  ^  and  yet,  tho' £»_f- 
land  had  had  no  wars  of  thirty  years  before,  and  had  neither  Officer  nor  Soldier  who 
had  ever  feen  a  battel,  they  ventur'd  to  attack  a  Kingdom  where  the  Officers  were  excel- 
lent, the  Soldiers  very  good,  having  been  trained  up  for  feveral  years  together  in  the 

Qq  a  Italian 
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Italian  wars.  This  proceeded  from  the  prudence  of  the  Prince,  and  the  excellence  of 
that  Government,  in  which  (  the'  in  times  of  peace)  the  exercile  of  Arms  is  not  in- 
termitted ,•  Pelofidas  and  EpaminonJas  having  reliev'd  Thebes,  and  refcu'd  it  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Spartans,  finding  themfelves  in  the  middle  of  a  fervile  and  effeminate  peo- 
ple, they  fo  order'd  it  by  theii  virtue  and  difcipline,  that  they  brought  'em  to  the  ufe 
of  Arms,  took  the  field  with 'em  againfl  theS/'^irr.^wi.and  overthrew  'em.  From  whence 
that  Hiftorian  infers,  that  there  are  Soldiers  not  only  in  Lacedemon,  but  where- ever 
there  are  men,  if  there  be  any  body  to  exercife  and  train  them  ;  which  7«//«/ per  form- 
ed moft  exquifitely  among  the  Romans,  and  is  mofl  excellently  expreiTed  by  yirgU^  ia 
thefe  words : 

■   D(Jidel<jue  movebit 

Tullus  tn  arma  vtros. 

No  foft  una^ftive  people  luUus  knows, 
But  trains  up  all  proraifcuoufly  to  blows. 


CHAP,  xxir., 

what  is  to  he  ohferved  from  the  Combat  hetrvixt  the  three  Roman  Horatii,  and 

the  three  Alhan  Curiatii. 

BY  Articles  betwixt  Tullus  King  of  Rome,  and  Metius  King  of  Alba,  it  was  agreed, 
that  whichfoever  of  the  two  fides  fhould  overcome,  that  King  (hould  have  the 
dominion  of  the  other.  The  Curiatii  were  all  kili'd  ;  but  one  of  the  Heratii  being 
left,  Metius  and  his  Albans  fell  into  fubjedion  to  the  Rotrans. 

Horatiu)  returning  in  great  triumph  into  the  City,  and  meeting  a  Sifter  of  his  (who 
was  married  to  one  of  the  Curiatii)  lamenting  the  lofs  of  her  Husband,  in  a  great  paf- 
fion  he  kili'd  her,"  for  which  inhumanity  being  brought  to  his  trial,  he  was,  after  ma- 
ny arguments,  difcharged.  but  more  upon  his  Fathers  interccflion  than  his  own  merits. 
In  which  accident  there  were  three  things  connderable,*  that  we  are  never  to  venture 
our  whole  fortune  upon  the  fuccefs  of  a  Party  another  is,  that  offences  and  deferts 
are  not  equally  rewarded  in  a  weil-order'd  Citv  ;  the  third,  that  no  compad  is  well 
made,  where  the  performance  is  or  ought  to  be  fufpeded.  For  to  become  fervile, 
and  in  fuhjedion  to  another  City,  is  a  thing  of  fuch  moment  and  importance,  that  ic 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  Prince  or  State  whatfoe'.ei  fhould  be  content  that  their 
liberty  fliould  be  expoled  to  the  fuccefs  or  courage  of  three  of  thei;  Citizens;  and  this 
was  evident  in  Adttius ;  for  tho'  upon  the  Vidory  of  the  Remans  he  feem'd  to  acquiefce, 
and  promis'd  obedience,  as  by  Articles  was  agreedj  yet  in  the  firfl  Expedition  the  Ro- 
t/ians  took  againft  the  Feientes,  'tis  manifefb  he  would  have  deceived  Tullus,  r  jne  who 
repented  of  the  covenants  which  he  had  made:  But  becaufe  of  the  third  we  have  fpo- 
ken  largely  already,  in  the  next  two  Chapters  we  fhall  fpeak  only  of  the  other  two. 

  I  


CHAP,  xxiri. 

That  our  whole  Fortune  is  not  to  he  ventured  upon  part  of  our  Force,  and  that  for 
that  reafon  the  keeping  of  Pafjes  is  many  times  danger oui, 

IT  vj^s  never  thought  difcretion  to  put  your  whole  fortune  in  danger,  unlefs  your 
whole  force  was  ready  to  defend  it.  This  error  is  committed  feveial  ways ;  one  is 
when,  like  Tullus  and  Metius,  they  commit  the  fortune  and  virtue  of  fo  many  men  as  ei- 
ci.er  ol  'tni  had  in  their  Army,  to  the  fortune  and  virtue  of  three  particular  perfons, 
which  w^s  { ut  a  pitiful  part  of  either  of  their  ftrength,  nor  confidering  how,  by  that  a- 
greement,  all  the  pains  which  their  Predecefibrs  had  taken  to  eftablifh  their  liberty,  and 
enable  their  Fellow-citizens  to  defend  it,  was  rendred  vain  and  ineffec^^ual,  by  putting  it 
into  the  power  of  three  perfons  to  deflroy  it  ,•  than  which  fin  my  judjimenr)  thofe  two 
King?  could  nor  have  di  ne  worfe.  Another  great  error  is,  when,  upon  an  enemy's  ap- 
proach, wetruft  all  to  the  keeping  of  an  avenue,  or  defence  of  a  pafs,  unlefs  it  may  be 
done  with  our  whole  force ;  In  that  cafe  indeed  the  refolution  is  good  j  but  if  the  palTage 

be 
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be  narrow,  and  not  room  enough  for  your  whole  power,  is  is  uncertain  and  d  iugerous,- 
and  that  which  perfuades  me  to  be  of  that  opinion,  is  the  example  of  fuch  as  havinj^ 
been  invaded  by  a  potent  Enemy,  tho'  their  Country  w/as  environ'd  with  Mountains 
and  Rocks,  yet  they  would  not  attend,  and  engage  the  Enemy  upon  the  pafTes  or  moun- 
tains, but  march'd  out  of  their  holds  to  encounter  him  ;  or  elle  ( which  is  as  bad;  they 
forfook  their  advantages,  and  expeded  him  in  fome  plain  or  convenient  place  within  : 
And  the  reafon  is,  (gs  aforefaid)  becaufe  many  men  cannot  be  brought  to  defend  fuch 
places  as  arv^,  rocky,  for  want  of  fubfiftance  and  the  pafT^ge  being  Itreight,  it  can  re- 
ceive but  few  people,  and  by  confequence  is  not  able  to  fultain  the  infulc  of  a  very  great 
Army,  and  the  Enemy  may  bring  as  many  as  he  pleafes  to  attack  it,  becaufe  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  not  to  fix  there,  but  to  pafs  thorow  and  be  gone :  Whereas  he  who  is  to  defend  it, 
cannot  be  in  any  confiderable  Body,  being  (by  reafon  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Enemy's 
approach)  to  lie  there  continually,  tho'  (as  1  faid  before)  the  places  are  both  barren  and 
ftreight.  Having  therefore  lolt  that  pafs  which  you  imagin  d  to  keep,  and  upon  which 
yoiir  Army  and  People  did  wholly  rely,  the  remainder  of  your  Army  and  Subjeds  are 
poffefs'd  with  fuch  a  fear,  that  you  can  have  no  farther  trial  of  their  courage,  but  all 
goes  to  wrack  and  your  whole  fortune  loft,  bat  with  part  of  your  Army.  With  what 
difficulty  Hannibal  paffed  the  Alps  betwixt  Francs  and  Lombarrly,  and  betwixt  Lombard^  and 
Tufcany,  there  is  no  body  ignorant  ^  neverthelefs  the  Romans  chofe  rather  to  attend  him 
him  upon  the  Ttfin^  and  afterwards  in  the  plain  of  AreTizoy  where  the  danger  was  equal 
both  to-the  Enemy  and  them,  than  to  carry  their  Army  up  into  the  clouds  upon  the 
Rocks  and  che  Snow,  to  be  confumed  by  the  incommodity  of  the  place,  before  the  E- 
nemy  came  at  them.  And  whofoever  fiiail  read  Hiftory  deliberately,  fhall  find  few 
great  Captains  that  would  coop  themfelves  up  in  fuch  paffes  and  ftreights,  not  only 
for  the  reafons  abovefaid,  but  becauie  all  of  em  cannot  be  ftop'd,  the  Mountains  in 
that  refpcd  being  like  the  fields,  having  not  only  the  Roads  and  High- ways,  but  By- 
paths and  paffages,  which  tho'  not  obferv'd  by  Strangers,  are  well  enough  known  to 
the  Inhabitants,  who  will  be  always  ready  to  condud  the  Enemy,  to  remove  them  far- 
ther off  who  lie  conftantly  upon  'em.  Of  this  a  late  Example  may  be  brought,  in  the 
year  ifi  when  Francis  King  of  Fr<a»ce  defign'd  to  pafs  into  Italy  for  the  recovery  of 
Lombardy,  the  great  objedion  by  thofe  who  were  againft  the  Expedition,  was.  That 
the  Swix,z,ers  would  obftrucS  his  paffage  over  the  Mountains  which  argument  was 
found  idle  afterwards,  for  the  King  of  France  waving  two  or  three  places  which  they 
had  guarded,  pafTed  by  a  private  and  unknown  way,  and  was  upon  their  backs  in  Italy ^ 
before  they  pcrceiv'd  him  ^  fo  that  being  mightily  furprized,  the  Enemy  quitted  his 
Pofts  and  retired  into  Italy^  and  all  the  Lombards  fubmittcd  to  the  French  ;  they  being 
deceived  in  their  opinion,  who  thought  the  French  were  with  more  Eafe  and  Conveni- 
ence to  be  obltruded  in  the  Mountains. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

In  rvell  Ordered  Governments,  cjfence  and  defert  are  mvir  jet  one  agdnfi  the  other,  hut 
he  who  does  well,  is  rewarded,  and  he  who  does  otherwife,  is  punilhed. 

THE  merits  of  Horatius  were  very  great,  having  by  his  own  fingle  valour  and  con- 
duct, overcome  the  Curiatii ;  after  which  he  committed  a  moft  abominable  a(3r, 
in  killing  his  own  Sifter  :  which  Murcher  was  fo  hainous  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Romans, 
that  he  was  brought  to  a  Trial  for  his  life,  though  his  deferts  were  fo  frefh  and  confi- 
derable i  which  at  ftrft  fight  feems  ingrateful  in  the  people  but  he  who  examines  it 
ftridly,  and  weighs  how  necelTary  and  facred  a  thing  Juftice  ought  to  be  in  every 
Common- wealth,  will  find  them  more  blameable  for  diicharging,  than  they  would 
have  been  for  condemning  him  j  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  a  well  conftituted  State 
no  man's  good  adions  fhould  indemnifie  him  for  doing  ill ;  for  punifhment  being  as 
due  to  ill  actions,  as  rewards  are  to  good,  having  rewarded  a  man  for  doing  well,  he 
is  fatisfied  for  what  he  did,  and  the  obligation  difcharged  ;  fo  as  if  afterwards  he  com- 
mits a  Crime,  he  is  to  be  punilhed  feverely  according  to  the  Nature  of  his  offence  ^ 
by  the  obfervation  of  which  Oiders,  a  City  may  continue  free  a  long  time,  which  o- 
ther  wifs  will  quickly  go  to  ruine.  For  if  a  Citizen  having  perform'd  any  great  Exploit 
for  his  Country,  fhould  exped  not  only  honour  and  reward  for  what  he  has  done,  but 
privi ledge  and  impunity  for  any  mifchief  he  fhould  do  afterwards,  his  infolence  would 
in  a  ftiort  time  grow  infupportabie,  and  inconfiftent  with  Civil  Government.  So  then 

is 
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it  is  very  necelTary  for  dilcouragement  from  ill  adions,  to  reccmpence  good,  which 
was  the  practice  in  Rome,  and  tho'  where  a  Common-wealth  is  poor^  her  rewards  can- 
not be  great  yet  even  out  of  that  fmali  Itock,  flie  is  to  be  pundually  grateful,  for  a 
thing  (how  little  foever)  given  in  acknowledgment  of  ones  good  Service  (let  it  be  ne- 
ver fo  great)  is  look'd  upon  as  Honorable,  and  receiv'd  as  a  Magnificent  reward.  The 
Stories  of  Horatius  Cocks,  and  Mutius  Scavola  are  generally  famous.  Codes  with  incom- 
parable courage  maintained  fight  againtt  a  great  body  of  the  Enemy  upon  the  Bridge 
over  Tther,  till  it  was  cut  behind  him,  and  their  pafTage  obftruiSed  :  The  other  defign- 
ing  againft  the  life  of  Porfenna  King  of  Tufcany,  and  killing  his  Secretary  by  miftake,  be- 
ing apprehended  and  brought  before  the  King,  to  fhow  the  courage  and  conftancy  of 
the  Romans,  he  thruft  his  own  hand  into  the  fire,  and  burnt  it  oi\  before  his  face;  and 
how  were  they  gratified  ?  marry  each  of  them  had  two  Stahras,  which  is  as  much  ground 
as  can  be  fown  with  two  Bufhels  of  Corn.  The  Hiitory  of  Manl  us  Cafitolinus  is  no  lefs 
remarkable ;  Having  reliev  d  the  Capitol  (which  the  French  had  furpriz'd  in  the  nighr) 
and  beaten  them  out  again,  his  Comrades  in  requital  gave  him  a  certain  meafure  of 
Flower,  which  (  as  times  went  then  )  was  a  mighty  reward,  and  efteemed  fo  adequate 
to  the  Service,  that  Manilas  afterwards  either  out  of  ambition  or  ill  nature  caufing  a 
tumult  in  Rome,  and  endeavouring  to  debauch  the  people,  (  his  former  exploits  being 
as  they  thought  amply  rewarded)  without  farther  regard  to  him,  they  threw  him  head- 
long down  that  Capitol,  which  he  had  foglorioufly  preferved. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Though  it  is  many  times  convenient  to  reform  the  old  Fundamental  Cuftoms  of  a  fret 
City,  yet  it  is  convenient  (lill  to  retain  fome  jhadow  and  appeararice  of  their  ancient 
ways. 

HE  who  defires  to  fet  up  a  new  form  of  Government  in  a  Common- wealth,  that 
fhall  be  lading,  and  acceptable  to  the  people,  is  with  great  caution  to  preferve 
at  leaft  fome  fhadow  and  refemblance  of  the  old,  That  the  people  may  (  if  poffibie  ) 
be  infenfible  of  the  innovation ;  for  the  generality  of  Mankind  do  not  penetrate  fo  far 
into  things,  but  that  outward  appearance  is  as  acceptable  to  them  as  verity  it  felf. 
For  this  caufe  the  Remans  at  the  beginning  of  their  liberty,  when  their  Kings  were 
expelled,  thought  it  expedient  to  create  two  Confuls  inftead  of  one  King,  affignlng 
them  only  Xll  Lidors,  that  their  number  might  not  exceed  what  attended  upon  the 
King.  Befidesthis,  there  was  an  anniverfary  Sacrifice  in  Rewe,  in  which  the  Miniftry 
of  theKing  was  of  neceflity  required :  To  falve  that  defedt,  the  Romans  created  a  chief 
of  the  faid  Sacrifice  with  the  Title  of  Royal  Prieft  (but  with  fubordination  to  the  High- 
Prieft)  by  which  Artifice  the  people  were  fatisfied  with  their  Sacrifice,  and  took  no  oc- 
cafion  to  complain  for  the  expulfion  of  their  King.  He  therefore  who  defires  to  reform 
the  policy  of  a :  tate,  and  to  introduce  a  new,  is  to  difguife  it  to  the  people  by  the  re- 
tention (  at  leaft  in  appearance  )  of  fome  of  the  ancient  Cuftoms,  that  may  keep  'em 
from  difcerning  it  ,■  and  if  at  any  time  by  accident  there  be  a  neceflity  of  changing  the 
power,  the  number  and  duration  of  the  Magiftrates,  it  will  be  convenient  to  continue 
the  Name,  This  (  as  1  faid  before  )  is  to  be  obferved  by  any  one  who  would  efta- 
blifh  an  abfoluce  power  either  in  a  Kepublick  or  Monarchical  way  but  he  who  would 
ered  fuch  an  abfolute  power,  as  by  Authors  is  call'd  Tyrannies,  mud  unravel  the 
whole  bottom,  and  innovate  all. 


CHAP.  XKVI. 

A  new  Prince  in  a  new  Conqwfl,  is  to  make  tverj  thing  new. 

WHoevcr  makes  himfelf  Lord  of  a  City  or  State  (  and  efpecially  if  be  finds  himfeif 
weak,  and  fufpe<fts  his  ability  to  keep  it)  if  he  intends  not  to  continue  the  Go- 
vernmenc  in  the  old  way,  either  by  Kingfhip  or  Common-wealth,  the  belt  courfe  he 
can  take  is  to  fubvert  all,  to  turn  every  thing  topfie  turvy  •  and  make  all  things  as  new  as 
himfelf.  To  alcer  the  Magiftracy,  create  new  Titles,  eleift  new  perfons,  confer  new 
Authoriries,  advance  the  Poor,  and  impoverifh  the  Rich,  that  what  is  (aid  o{ David,  may 
be  faid  of  him,  Ejurientes  im^levit  boniSf  &  divites  dimifit  inanes.    He  filled  the  hungry  with 

good 
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good  things,  and  the  rich  he  fent  enspty  a-ivuy.  Befides  ic  is  his  intcreft  to  build  new  Cities, 
to  ered  new  Corporations  to  deniolifh  and  uncharrer  the  old  ,•  to  fliift  the  Inhabitants 
from  one  place  to  another;  in  a  word,  fo  to  tofs  and  tranTpofe  every  thing,  that  there 
be  no  honor,  nor  wealth,  nor  preferment  in  the  whole  Province,  but  what  is  owna- 
ble  to  him.  And  for  this  he  need  go  no  farther  than  Vhilt^  of  Macedon  (  Father  to 
/exijwier  the  GreatJ  for  his  pattern,  who  by  this  prat^iice,  of  a  fmall  Prince,  made  him- 
felf  Monarch  of  all  Greece,  of^whom  it  is  faid,  That  he  removed  his  people,  as  a  Shepheard 
did  bis  fold.  Thofe  ways  are  cruel,  and  contrary  nor  only  to  all  civil,  but  to  all  Chri- 
Itian,  and  indeed  human  converfation  for  which  reafon  they  are  to  be  rejeded 
by  every  body,  for  certainly  'tis  better  to  remain  a  private  perfon,  than  to  m<ike  ones 
felf  King,  by  the  calamity  and  delb  adtion  of  his  people.  Neverthelefs,  he  who  neg- 
leds  to  take  the  fir-'t  good  way,  if  he  will  preferve  himfelf,  mult  make  ufe  of  this 
bad  for  though  many  Princes  take  a  middle  way  betwixt  both,  \  et  they  find  it  ex- 
tream  difficult  and  dangerous  for  being  neither  good  nor  bad,  they  are  neither  fear'd 
nor  belov  d,  and  fo  unlikely  to  profper. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Men  arc  as  feUom  perfcofl^  had,  as  they  are  perfcSilj  good. 

IN  the  year  i  jof.  Pope  Julius  II.  marched  his  Army  into  BoUgnia  to  drive  the  Fa- 
mily  of  the  IkntivogU  out  of  that  State,  where  they  had  commanded  with  Supre- 
macy a  hundred  years.  In  the  fame  Expedition  he  refolved  to  remove  John  Pagolo  Bag^ 
Hone  out  of  Ferugia  (  where  he  had  Ufurped  )  and  in  a  word,  all  fuch  Tyrants  as  had  got 
any  Church  Lands  into  their  polfefiion.  Coming  to  the  Town  with  the  defire  and  re- 
folution  aforefaid,  he  attended  not  till  he  could  march  in  with  his  Army  ,•  but  enter'd 
as  it  were  naked  and  difarmed  ( though  John  Pagolo  was  in  perfon  in  the  City,  and  ma- 
ny of  his  party  which  were  got  together  to  defend  him  )  fo  that  tranfported  with  the 
ufual  vehemence  wherewith  he  managed  all  his  affairs,  he  put  himfelf  f  with  his  bare 
guards)  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemy,*  yet  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  carried  PagJa 
off  with  him,  and  put  in  another  Governourin  behalf  of  the  Church.  Wifemen  who 
were  then  about  his  Holinefs,  admiring  the  temerity  of  the  one,  as  much  as  the  pufil- 
lanimity  of  the  other,  could  not  imagine  how  it  fhouid  come  to  pafs,  that  Pagolo  hav- 
ing his  Enemy  a^  it  were  naked  in  his  hands,  and  by  confequence  an  opportunity 
(  with  perpetuHl  glory  to  himfelf)  to  have  fecured  him,  and  pillaged  his  Equipage 
(  for  all  the  Cardinals  were  theii  with  him,  with  the  moft  precious  of  their  Jewels  ^ 
lliould  fo  llrangely  negleA  it  ;  efpecially  when  they  confidered  that  it  was  neither 
Confcience  nor  good  nature  which  reftrained  him ;  for  neither  or  thofe  were  to  be  fup- 
pofed  in  a  man  who  had  been  naught  with  his  own  Sitter,  and  murther'd  feveral  of  his 
Relations,  to  make  his  way  to  the  Government;  wherefore  it  was  concluded  to  happen, 
becaufe  it  is  fo  provided  by  providence,  that  no  man  can  be  exquifitely  wicked,  no 
more  than  good  in  perfedion ;  for  where  there  is  any  thing  great  and  magnificent  in 
a  mifchief,  they  know  not  how  to  commit  it :  So  John  Pagolo  who  made  no  bones  of 
either  Parricide  or  Inceft,  could  not  (  or  to  fpeak  more  properly  )  durft  not  make  ufe 
of  his  oppouunity  to  perpetrate  a  thing,  which  would  have  filled  the  world  with  admi- 
ration of  his  courage,  and  made  his  memory  venerable  to  pofterity ;  for  he  would  have 
been  the  firft  who  had  given  his  Cardinals  to  underftand  how  little  it  is  to  their  repu- 
tation to  lord  it,  and  luxuriate  as  they  do  ;  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Fadt  would  have 
leffened  the  Scandal,  and  prevented  any  danger  that  might  enfue. 


CHAP,  xxvin. 

For  Tphat  rcijom  the  Romans  were  kfs  ingratefulto  their  Citizens,  than  the  Athenians. 

WHoever  reads  and  obferves  the  palTages  in  Commonwealths,  will  find  a  touch  of 
ingratitude  towards  their  Citizens  in  them  all,  but  lels  in  Rome  than  in  Athens, 
and  perhaps  in  any  other  Republick  whatever.  The  reafon  (1  fuppofe)  was,  becaufe  Rome 
bad  not  that  occasion  of  Jealoufie  as  Athens  had  :  For  in  Rome,  from  the  cxpulfion  of  the 
Kings,  to  the  time  oiSilln  and  Marim,  the  liberty  of  the  City  was  never  diftuib  d  by  any 

man 
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man  within  it ;  fo  that  there  being  no  reafon  to  apprehend,  there  was  no  reafon  to  per- 
fecute.  In  /Athens  it  was  otherwife ;  for  their  liberty  being  invaded  and  taken  away  by 
Piji/iratus  when  it  was  moft  flourifhing  and  compleat ;  and  that  by  a  pretence  of  advan- 
cing it ;  they  no  fooner  recover'd  it,  but  remembring  the  injuries  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  their  paffed  fervitude,  they  flew  into  fuch  an  exorbitancy  of  revenge,  that 
they  punifiied  not  only  the  faults  of  their  Fellow-Citizens,  but  theleaft  umbrage,  and 
appearances  of  'em,  from  whence  follow'd  the  Banifliment  and  Execution  of  lo  many 
excellent  perfons :  Hence  came  the  Ofiracilm  Laws,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  outrages 
committed  afterwards  upon  the  chief  of  their  Cityi  for,  as  Writers  of  Politicks  ob- 
ferve  very  well,  the  people  are  more  cruel  and  vindicative  who  have  loft  and  recover'd 
their  liberty,  than  they  who  have  preferv'd  it  as  it  was  left  'em  by  their  tarlitrs.  He 
therefore  who  confiders  what  is  faid,  will  neither  condemn  Athens ,  nor  m-^  «^,nirie  Home  • 
but  impute  all  to  neceflity  upon  the  diverfity  of  accidents  which  hapned  in  each  CiryJ 
And  certainly,  if  it  be  ferioufly  confider'd,  it  will  appear,  that  if  die  liberty  the 
Romans  had  been  oppreffed,  as  the  liberty  of  the  Athenians  wslSj  Rome  would  have  been 
no  better-natur'd,  or  fliewn  more  compaffion  to  its  Fellow-Gitizcns  than  Athens  did  • 
And  this  may  be  infallibly  deduced  by  what  hapned  (after  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings) 
againft  Collatlnus  and  P.  Valerius  ^  for  Collatinus  ('the'  he  had  been  very  adive  in  alTert- 
ing  their  liberty)  was  banifh'd  for  bearing  only  the  Name  of  Tarquin ;  and  the  other' 
had  like  to  have  ran  the  fame  deftiny,  for  building  a  houfe  only  upon  the  top  of  Mount 
Celius,  which  they  fufpeded  was  to  command  the  City.  So  that  it  may  probably  be 
prefumed  (  by  its  fufpicion  and  feverity  in  the  two  cafes  aforefaid  )  that  Rome  wcu'd 
have  exercifed  the  fame  ingratitude,  had  it  been  injured  in  its  minority,  as  Athens  had 
been.  And  that  I  may  have  no  occafion  to  difcourfe  of  ingratitude  hereafter  ,•  i  fhall 
fpeak  of  it  more  largely  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Whether  the  Prince  or  the  People  is  the  mfl  fuhjeB  to  he  ifJgrAteful. 

ANd  becaufe  we  have  undertaken  to  enlarge  upon  this  fubjed,  I  think  not  amifs 
to  examine  which  are  moft  frequently  guilty  of  ingratitude,  the  Prince,  or  the 
People;  For  better  explication,  I  fay,  That  men  are  ingrateful,  either  out  of  fufpicion 
or  avarice.  For  if  a  Prince,  or  Republick  lend  out  any  of  their  great  Captains  upon 
fome  important  Expedition,  which  the  faid  Captain  atchieves,  and  gains  honor  to  him. 
felf,  and  reputation  to  his  Mafter,  in  this  cafe  the  Prince,  or  State,  is  obliged  to  re- 
ward him  ^  but  if  inftead  cf  rewarding,  they  cafheer,  or  difgrace  him,  or  out  of  covet- 
ous principle,  deny  him  his  pay,  the  ingratitude  is  inexcufable:  and  leaves  a  fcandal 
behind  it  that  can  never  be  worn  out,  and  yet  many  Princes  are  too  guilty  of  it  ,•  Corner 
lius  Tacitus  g^ives  us  the  reafon  in  this  Sentence,  Proclivius  eft  injuria,  quam  heneficio  vi* 
cem  exolvere,  quia  gratia  oneri,  ultio  in  t^uaftu  babetur.  'Tis  more  natural  to  return  an  injury y 
than  a  courtefie,  becaufe  courtefies  are  burthenjom,  but  revenge  isjweet.  But  if  this  ingratitude 
either  in  Prince  or  People,  proceeds  not  fo  much  from  avarice,  as  fufpicion,  in  that 
cafe  it  is  fomewhat  exculable,  and  of  that  kind  we  read  of  good  ftore,  as  when  a  Ge- 
neral has  conquered  a  Province  or  Empire  for  his  Mafter,  when  he  has  exterminated 
his  Enemies,  enriched  his  Army,  and  gain'd  himfelf  a  great  Name,  'tis  impoffible  but 
he  muft  be  fo  acceptable  to  his  own  Soldiers,  and  fo  dreadful  to  his  Enemies,  as  muft 
beget  a  jealoufie  in  the  Prince  ;  for  the  Nature  of  man  being  jealous  and  ambitious 
and  not  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  his  fortune,  it  cannot  be  but  if  the  Prince 
has  taken  a  fancv  that  the  glory  of  his  General  is  a  diminution  to  his,  the  General 
muft  by  fome  vain-glorious,  or  difcontented  a<ftion,  eftablifli  and  confirm  it;  and  then 
what  has  the  Prince  to  do  ?  but  to  fecure  himfelf  either  by  caufmg  him  to  be  murther- 
ed,  by  taking  away  his  Command,  leftening  his  reputation  with  the  Soldiers  and  Peo- 
ple, and,  by  all  ways  of  induftry,  poffefling  them  that  the  Viftory  was  not  obtained 
by  any  Condud  of  his,  byt  by  the  kindnefs  of  Fortune,  vilenels  of  the  Enemy,  or 
prudence  and  good  management  of  the  reft  of  the  Officers. 

khtxVefpafiani  being  xnjudea  )  was  declared  Emperor  by  his  Army,  Antcnius  Frimui 
being  at  the  fame  time  in  lUyria  with  another  Army,declar'd  for  the  Emperor,  and  march'd 
into  Italy  againft  Vitellius  who  was  then  Paramount  in  Rome;  and  having  beaten  him  in 
two  pitch'd  Battels,  he  enter'd  the  City  in  the  Name  of  Ve[pafian'.  So  that  Mutianut 
being  fent  againft  Vitellius  by  Vefpafian^  he  found  the  Enemy  broken,  the  Town  taken, 

and 
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and  ail  things  done  by  Antonius  to  his  hand.  And  how  was  he  requited  ?  Why  Mutia- 
nus  took  away  his  Commiffion,  remov'd  him  from  the  Army,  and  by  degrees  fo  lelfen'd 
his  Authority  in  Rome,  that  Antonius  going  into  Afi^  to  make  his  Complaints  to  Vtj^ufim^ 
war  receiv'd  fo  coldly,  that  in  a  fhorc  time  he  was  Itripc  of  all  kind  of  authority,  and 
died  very  miferable  :  And  of  this  nature  examples  are  very  frequent  in  Hiftory  ,•  every 
body  knows  how  in  our  times  Gonfalvo  Ferrante,  being  the  King  of  Arragon's  General 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  againft  the  French,  behav'd  himfelf  fo  well,  that  by  his  lin- 
gular Conduct  he  conquer'd  it,  and  put  it  wholly  under  the  obedience  of  his  Matter, 
who  coming  afterwards  to  Naples  himfelf,  took  from  him  the  Command  of  his  Army, 
difpoffefTed  him  of  many  Itrong  places  which  he  held  in  that  Country,  and  carried 
him  with  him  into  Spain,  where,  not  long  after,  he  died  in  obfcurity.  But  there  is 
no  remedy  ,*  thefe  kind  of  jealoufies  are  fo  natural  to  Princes,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  be  grateful  to  any  man,  who  has  performed  any  great  thing  for  them. 
And  if  it  be  fo  with  Kings,  no  wonder  if  it  be  fo  with  the  people  ,•  for  in  a  free  State 
they  have  always  two  principal  ends,  one  is  to  enlarge  their  Dominions,  the  other  to 
k-2sp  what  they  have  got,*  and  their  eagernefs  to  both  thefe,  makes  them  fo  often  guil- 
ty of  ingratitude.  As  to  the  firft  point,  we  (hall  fpeak  elfewhere ;  the  errors  in  pre- 
ferving  their  liberty  ;  to  difguft  fuch  perfons  as  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and  to  fufped 
fuch  as  ought  to  be  trufted ;  and  though  fuch  practices  are  the  occafion  of  great  mif^ 
chiefs  in  a  corrupt  Commonwealth,  and  Tyranny  does  many  times  enfue  (  as  in  Rome 
by  Cafar,  who  took  that  by  force  which  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  denied  to  his 
merits.)  yet  in  a  Town  that  is  entire  and  incorrupt,  they  do  very  well,  and  add  much 
to  the  duration  of  their  liberty,  to  enforce  great  and  ambitious  men  for  fear  of  punifti- 
ment  to  comport  themfelves  better.  In  my  judgment  of  all  the  Commonwealths  that 
ever  had  Empire,  Rome  was  the  leaft  ingrateful  for  the  reafons  abovefaid,  there  being 
never  an  Example  of  its  ingratitude  but  in  the  cafe  of  Seipio :  For  Coriolams  and  Camil' 
lus  were  banifti'd  for  their  injuries  to  the  people,*  and  tho'  one  of  them  remaining  ob- 
llinate  was  never  recall'd,  yet  the  other  was  not  only  recall'd,  but  fo  reftor'd  to  the 
afFecftions  of  the  people,  that  all  his  life  after  they  ador'd  him  as  a  Prince.  But  their 
jtaloufie  of  Sciplo  was  of  fuch  a  fort,  as  had  never  been  known  before,  proceeding  from 
the  Ornaments  of  his  body  and  the  endowments  of  his  mind  ,*  his  youth,  his  wifdom, 
his  excellent  qualifications,  had  render'd  him  too  admirable,*  the  powerfulnefs  of  his 
Enemy,  the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  War  ('which  he  had  concluded  in  a  very 
fiiort  time  )  his  deliberation  in  refolving,  and  his  quicknefs  in  execution,  had  gain'd 
him  a  greater  reputation  than  was  ever  got  by  any  General  before  him,*  inforauch  as 
the  Senators,.  Pretors,  and  all  the  chief  iViagiftrates  in  the  City  began  to  fear  and  re- 
fpe(5t  him.  This  was  no  pleafing  fight  to  the  graver  fort,  becaufe  it  had  not  been  for- 
merly the  Cuftom  in  Rome ;  whereupon  Cato  (  a  man  of  great  efteem  for  his  piety  and 
jaliicej  took  up  the  cudgels  againft  him,  and  complained  publickly  that  the  City  could 
not  be  call'd  free,  whilft  the  Magiftrates  were  in  awe  of  any  particular  Citizen,*  if 
then  in  a  thing  fo  nearly  importing  their  liberty,  the  people  followed  the  opinion  of 
Cato,  in  my  judgment  they  were  in  fome  meafure  to  be  excufed.  In  fhort,  my  opinion 
is,  as  1  faid  before,  that  it  is  avarice  and  fufpicion  which  makes  men  ingrateful :  To  the 
fiift  of  which  the  people  are  not  naturalh  addidted^  and  to  the  laft,  with  much  lefs  pro- 
penfity  than  Princes,  as  having  lefs  occafion,  which  ftiall  be  proved  hereafter. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

What  Rules  are  to  he  ohferved  hy  a  Prince  or  Commonivealth  to  avoid  this  Vice 
of  Ingratitude,  and  hovo  a  General  or  great  Citizen  is  to  demean  himfelf  to  e- 
Ude  it. 

TO  avoid  the  neceffity  of  living  always  in  fufpicion,  and  being  ingrateful  to  his 
Minifters,  a  Prince  ought  to  go  personally  with  his  Armies,  as  was  done  at  firft 
by  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  as  the  great  Turk  does  now,  and  as  all  they  do  and  have  done 
that  are  valiant  and  couragious ;  for  in  fo  doing,  the  honour  and  profit  of  their  Vi<5to- 
ries  accrues  to  themfelves  j  but  where  they  are  not  prefcnt  at  their  Conquefts  them- 
felves, the  honour  redounds  upon  their  Officers,  and  they  have  not  any  compleat  enjoy- 
ment of  their  fucceffes,  till  they  eclips'd,  if  not  excinguifii'd  that  glory  in  other  people, 
which  they  durft  not  venture  for  themfelves;  fo  that  their  ingratitude,  and  injufticc 
to  their  Officers,  does  'em  more  mifchief,  than  their  Conquefts  do  chem  gooda  Buc 
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when  out  of  negligence  or  imprudence,  they  lie  at  home  idle  themfelves^  and  lend 
their  Generals  in  their  ftead,  know  no  better  precept  to  give  'em,  than  what'they  know 
already  themfelves.  As  to  the  General,  if  he  finds  that  jealoufic  inevitable,  he  has  his 
choice  of  two  things.   As  foon  as  the  War  is  ended,  he  is  voluntarily  to  lay  down  his 
CommiflTion,  and  to  prefent  it  to  his  Mafter,  before  he 'has  occalion  to  demand  it,  u- 
fing  great  care  that  none  of  his  adions  difcover  him  to  be  either  infolent  or  ambitious 
that  his  Prince  having  no  caufe  to  fufped  him,  may  have  the  greater  obligation  to  re- 
ward him.  If  this  way  does  not  pleafe,  the  other  is  quite  contrary  j  and  that  is,  to  de- 
clare himfelf  boldly,  and  try  always  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  cajoling  and  fwectning  his 
Soldiers  and  Subjects,  making  new  alliances  with  his  Neighbours,  feizing  upon  the 
ftrong  Towns,  corrupting  the  Officers,  and  where  they  will  not  be  con  upted,  fecuring 
them  fome  other  way  ^  and  by  doing  thus,  he  fhall  be  even  with  his  Loid  for  his  ingra- 
titude defigncd  :  And  befides  thele  two  ways,  there  is  none  that  1  know.   But  ■  as  \  faid 
beforej  becaufe  men  can  neither  be  good  nor  bad  in  extremity,  it  happens  that  great 
men  are  unwilling  to  quit  their  Commands,  and  retire  a<fter  the  gaining  of  a  Victory  • 
behave  themfelves  modeltly  they  cannot  ^  and  to  ufe  rigour  in  an  honourable  way  is 
impoflible.    So  that  whilft  they  are  in  fufpence,  and  uncertain  which  courfe  to  fteer, 
thev  are  many  times  deftroyed.    As  to  a  Commonwealth  that  would  prelerve  and  ex- 
empt it  felf  from  this  deteftable  vice  of  ingratitude,  the  fame  remedy  onnot  be  pre- 
fciibed  as  was  prefcribed  to  a  Prince ;  for  not  being  able  to  manage  its  Wars  in  perfon 
as  a  Prince  miy  do,  the  command  of  their  Forces  mult  ofneceflicy  be  committed  to 
^ome  of  their  Subjeds.    The  beft  way  they  can  take,  is  to  follow  the  Example  of  Rowe^ 
and  that  will  render  them  lefs  ingrateful  than  their  Neigbours.    !n  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  ancient  Cuftom  all  people  were  employed,  as  well  Nobles  as  others,  and 
from  thence  it  came  that  they  were  always  well  furnifhed  with  Generals  and  Officers 
of  all  forts,  which  kept  them  from  being  jealous  of  any  one,  having  fo  many  of  equal 
merit  to  oppofe  him;  Befides  which  there  were  exprefs  Laws  againft  ambition,  and 
all  people  fo  narrowly  obferved,  that  no  man  durit  difcover  the  leaft  defign  or  incli- 
nation that  way  ,•  and  in  the  creation  of  Didators,  he  was  commonly  prefer'd,  who 
debas'd  himfelf  moft,  or  difcovered  leaft  defire  to  obtain  it;  bv  which  means  prevent- 
ing the  occalion  of  fufpicion,  they  prevented  the  ingratitude.    That  State  therefore 
which  would  avoid  the  guilt  of  ingratitude,  is  to  imitate  Romey  and  that  perfon  who 
would  avoid  the  effeds,  muft  obferve  how  the  Romans  defended  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

That  the  Romans  ufed  no  extraordinary  furifhments  towards  their  great  Captains, 
Tfhen  they  committed  an  Error  of  ignorance,  or  malice,  provided  the  Government 
was  not  damnified  hy  it. 

THE  Romans  f  as  I  faid  before)  were  not  only  lefs  unthankful,  than  their  Neigh- 
bors but  they  were  more  human  and  gentle  in  the  punifliment  of  their  Gene- 
rals, than  any  other  State;  if  their  mifcarriage  was  malicious,  they  punifhed  it  not 
feverely  ;  but  if  it  was  by  ignorance  or  miftake,  inftead  of  revenging,  they  did  many 
times  reward  it;  and  this  they  did  upon  very  great  confideration,  for  the  Romans  un- 
derflood  the  charge  of  an  Army  to  be  fo  great  a  care,  and  of  fuch  tranfcendent  impor- 
tance, that  whoever  undertook  it,  ought  to  have  his  mind  free  and  indifturbed  by  any 
other  refpeds  or  troubles  whatfuever,  for  his  thoughts  being  with  his  troubles,  he 
would  nevermind  his  Army,  nor  take  any  advantage.  For  Example,  an  Army  ij 
fent  into  Greece  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  into  Italy  againft  Hannibal,  or  thofe  peo- 
ple upon  the  Frontiers,  which  had  bten  conquered  before,  and  the  Captain  who  has 
the  General  Command,  is  loaden  with  all  the  cares  which  do  commonly  attend  great 
and  extraoidinary  Enterprizes.  Now  if  to  thofe  necelFary  cares  for  his  Army,  there 
fhould  be  fuperadded  a  fear,  and  apprehenfion  of  being  punifhed  at  his  return  (if  things 
went  oiherwife  than  well )  and  perpetual  reflexion  upon  thofe  who  have  been  abufed 
and  put  to  death  upon  the  fame  fcore  it  muft  needs  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
and  make  him  unfit  for  any  great  adion.  The  wife  Romans  thought  the  infamy  and 
difhonour  of  lolmg  a  Battel,  punifhment  enough,  without  heaping  one  afHidion  upon 
another.  And  as  to  thole  whole  errors  proceed  rather  from  malice  than  ignorance, 
we  have  another  Example.  Sergius,  and  Virginius  had  each  of  them  an  Army,  and 
were  encamped  before  ^eii:  Sergius  was  pofted  againft  the  Tufcans,  and  Virginius  on  the 
other  fide  againft  any  body  elle.    It  hapned  the  Falifci  having  joyned  with  feveral 
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•  of  their  neighbours,  came  to  fall  upon  Sergius.    Sergius  had  notice,  and  found  himfelf' 
too  weak  j  yet  rather  than  fend  to  his  Companion  for  fupplies,  he  chofe  to  be  routed 
and  Virginius  on  the  other  fide,  though  he  knew  his  diftrefs,  would  by  no  means  re- 
lieve him,  unlefs  he  defired  it;  fo  that  that  Roman  Army  was  cut  off  by  the  ambition 
and  emulation  of  their  Generals  j  a  thing  of  very  ill  example,  had  it  been  fufFered  to 
pafs  without  punifliment. 

Neverthelefs,  whereas  other  States  would  have  punifhed  them  with  death,  Rome  in- 
flided  only  a  pecuniary  mul(5l,  but  their  crime  deferved  (harper  corredlion,  but  the 
Romans  were  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  againit  cuftom,  which  (  as  is  faid  before  )  is 
very  facred  with  them.  As  to  the  errors  of  ignorance,  we  have  another  example  in 
Varroy  by  whofe  folly  and  rafiinels  the  Romans  having  loft  the  Battel  of  Cannas  againft 
Hanibal,  and  brought  their  whole  Government  in  danger,  had  Hannibal  known  how 
to  ufe,  as  well  as  gain  a  Vidory  j  yet  his  offence  having  in  it  more  of  ignorance  thari 
malice,  when  he  came  back,  the  Senate  went  out  to  meet  him  in  their  Formalities, 
and  not  being  able  to  congratulate  his  fuccefs,  they  gave  him  thanks  for  his  return, 
and  that  De  falute  reipublica  non  Jefperajfet,  That  he  did  not  deffair  of  their  ajfairs,  Whert 
Tapirius  Curfor  the  Di<?tator  would  needs  put  Fabius  to  death,  becaufe  contrary  to  orders 
he  had  fought  with  the  Samnites,  among  other  reafons  which  the  Father  of  Fabius  ur- 
ged againft  that  fentence,  this  was  one,  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  till  that  time  ne- 
ver been  fo  fevere  upon  any  of  their  Commanders  for  the  lofs  of  a  Battel,  as  Bapiriui 
would  now  be  upon  the  Vidor  for  gaining  one. 


CHAP.  XXXIf. 

A  Commomealth  or  Prince  is  not  to  defer  his  beneficence  till  the  necefjit)  of  the 

ohjeii  requires  it. 

THE  liberality  of  the  Remans  to  the  people  fucceeded  very  well  when  Vorjenna  in- 
vaded  Rome  in  behalf  of  the  Tarquins^  for  the  Senate  apprehending  the  people 
might  be  brought  to  reftore  the  Kings  rather  than  endure  the  war,  to  oblige  'em,  re- 
leas'd  their  gabels  upon  fait,  and  all  their  other  duties,  declaring  the  people  were  luffi- 
cient  benefadors  to  the  Publick,in  providing  and  bringing  up  their  children :  All  which 
was  done  to  cajole  'em  into  fuch  an  humour  as  might  make  'em  endure  the  fiege,  and 
fwallow  the  calamities  of  the  War :  But  let  no  man  rely  upon  this  example,  and  defer 
his  indulgence  to  the  people,  till  the  enemy  be  upon  his  back  ,•  for  it  fhall  never  fuc- 
ceed  fo  well  to  him  as  it  did  to  the  Romans ;  becaufe  the  multitude  will  think  themfelves 
more  obliged  to  the  enemy  than  to  him,  and  believe,  that  when  the  neceffity  is  over, 
they  (hall  be  as  bad  as  before.  The  reafon  why  this  way  fucceeded  fo  happily  to  the 
Romans,  was,  becaufe  their  State  was  but  new,  and  fcarce  fettled,  and  the  people  were 
fenfible  that  feveral  Laws  were  made  before  for  their  advantage  and  reputation  ;  as 
particularly  the  Law  of  appeal  to  the  people,  fo  as  they  were  able  to  fatisfie  themfelves 
that  the  benefits  which  were  confer'd  upon  'em  by  the  Senate,  proceeded  rather  from 
a  difpofition  in  the  Senate  to  do  'em  good,  than  from  any  apprehenfion  of  the  enemy: 
Befides,  the  injuries  and  outrages  of  their  Kings  lay  frefli  and  heavy  upon  their  memo- 
ries. But  thefe  ca(es  hapning  very  feldom,  'tis  but  very  feldom  that  fuch  remedies  fuc- 
ceed  j  wherefore  it  is  better  for  any  Commonwealth  or  Prince  to  confider  the  worlt 
before- hand,  and  what  people  he  is  moft  like  to  have  need  of  in  time  of  adverfity 
and  to  live  fo  with  'em  in  time  of  profperity,  as  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  re- 
lieve him  upon  anv  diftrefs.  And  he  who  ads  otherwife,  whether  Prince  or  Common- 
wealth, (  but  efpecially  a  Prince  )  and  prefumes,  when  the  danger  is  hanging  over 
his  head,  that  it  is  time  enough  to  favour  the  people,  will  find  himfelf  miftaken,  and 
rhe  people  readier  to  contribute  to  his  ruine  than  defence. 
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CHAR  XXXIII. 

//  An  inconvenience  iffcreafes  either  rrithin  a  State,  or  again  ft  it  ;  it  is  letter  to  tern 
porize  and  complj,  than  t^  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  violence. 

THE  Roman  Copnmonweakh  increafing  in  Empire,  Reputation  and  Force,  their 
neighbours  not  having  confidered  it,  nor  what  damage  that  greacnefs  might  pull 
down  upon  them,  began  now  (when  too  late)  to  dilcover  their  error;  and  being  wil- 
ling to  do  that  now  which  had  been  more  eafie  before,  forty  little  States  of  them  con- 
federated againlt  Rome.  The  Rofnans,  among  their  ufual  provifions  in  cafe  of  immi- 
nent danger,  created  a  DiBator,  who,  without  any  mans  advice,  might  refolve  as  he 
pleafed,  and  execute  his  refolutions  without  being  called  to  an  account.  This  Magi- 
Itrate  was  not  only  the  occafion  of  overcoming  their  enemies  at  that  time,  but  was  ve- 
ry ufeful  upon  all  accidents  afterwards  when  their  dominion  increafed.  Which  may 
teach  us,  that  when  either  at  home  within,  or  abroad  againfl:  a  Commonwealth,  an 
inconvenience  arifes,  C  whether  from  an  inward  or  an  outward  coufe  it  is  not  materi- 
al )  'tis  better  counfel  to  comply  and  temporize,  than  to  endeavour  furioufly  to  fup- 
prefs  it  i  for  to  refift,  is  to  augment  it,  and  to  pull  down  upon  our  heads  what  we  were 
but  afraid  of  before.  And  thefe  kind  of  accidents  fall  out  in  a  Commonwealth  oftner 
from  intrinfick  than  extrinfick  caufes,  where  the  power  and  authority  of  fome  Citizen 
is  permitted  to  increafe  too  fait,  and  more  than  is  convenient  for  the  honour  or  bene- 
fit of  the  State  j  or  when  fuch  Laws  are  abrogated  or  neglected  as  were  moft  for  the 
intereft  of  their  State;  which  error,  if  fufFer'd  to  run  on,  will  be  more  dangerous  to 
oppofe  than  to  comply  with  ;  for  it  is  (o  much  the  harder  to  find  out  thefe  inconveni- 
encies  in  the  beginning,  by  how  much  'tis  natural  for  all  people  to  favour  every  thing 
that  is  new,  efpecially  if  introduced  by  a  young  man,  with  the  Icaft  (hew  or  pre- 
tence of  advantage  :  for  if  a.  young  Gentleman  appears  in  a  Commonwealth  endued 
with  more  than  ordinary  qualities,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  City  are  immediately  upon 
him,  they  run  unanimoufly  to  refped  him,  and  pay  him  all  the  honour  than  can  be 
imagined  fo  that  if  he  has  the  leaft  fpark  of  ambition  or  vain-glory,  he  is  prefently 
puffed  up,  and  inflamed  with  the  contemplation  of  his  own  worth,  and  the  aifedion 
*  of  the  people :  and  when  he  is  arrived  at  fuch  an  height,  as  to  be  as  vifible  as  their  er- 

ror, then  'tis  too  late  ;  there  are  but  few  remedies  in  the  cafe;  and  when  moft  of 'em 
are  applyed,  they  do  but  magnifie  his  power.  Many  examples  might  be  brought  to 
this  purpofe,  but  I  fhall  only  inftance  in  one. 

Cojtmo  di  Medicis  ( from  whom  the  famous  Family  of  the  Medici  in  our  City  had  their 
firft  grandeur )  was  in  fuch  reputation  for  his  wifdom ;  and  his  fellow  Citizens  were  fo 
ignorant,  that  he  began  to  be  formidable  to  the  State,  and  the  Magiftrates  began  to 
think  it  difficult  to  take  him  down,  but  deftrudive  to  let  him  ftand.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  Florence  a  perfon  of  great  expeiience  in  matters  of  State,  called  Islicolo  da 
Uzam^  who  being  well  advifed  of  the  firft  fault  which  he  had  committed  in  not  confi- 
I  dering  in  time  the  inconveniencies  which  might  follow  upon  Cofimo's  reputation,  refol- 
ved  to  obviate  the  fecond ;  that  is,  that  no  force  fhould  be  ufed  to  opprefs  him,  as  know- 
ing that  courfe  would  be  the  ruine  of  the  State;  and  fo  it  proved  not  long  after  his 
death.  For  the  Citizens  which  remain'd,  not  following  his  counfel,  began  to  combine, 
and  fortifie  againft  Cofimo,  and  indeed  forc'd  him  out  of  Rome.  Whereupon,  his  party 
being  increafed,  in  a  fhort  time  called  him  home  again,  and  made  him  their  Prince, 
to  which  dignity  he  could  never  have  arrived,  but  by  the  oppofition  of  his  enemies. 

The  fame  hapned  to  ^uVmi  Cafar,  whole  great  virtue  and  excellent  qualifications  re- 
commended him  fo  highly  to  the  favour  of  Vompy  and  the  people,  that  by  degrees 
he  became  terrible,  and  their  favour  was  turn  d  into  fear;  of  which  C/wo  complains, 
when  he  fays  that  Pompey  began  to  fear  him  too  late;  for  when  his  fear  prompted  him 
to  look  out  for  a  remedy,  that  remedy  haftned  the  ruine  of  the  State.  I  fay  then  (when 
this  cafe  happens)  it  is  incomparably  better  to  temporize,  than  to  endeavour  to  repel 
the  mifchief  which  threatens  by  violence  and  force.  For  many  times,  by  that  means,  it 
paffes  as  it  came,  and  goes  out  of  it  felf,  or  eUe  the  damage  it  brings  is  the  longer  a  com- 
ing. In  thcfc  cafes  Princes  ought  to  be  very  vigilant,  left  going  about  to  retrench  and 
lelfen  the  great  power  of  a  neighbour,  they  give  him  opportunity  to  increafe  it,  and  bring 
themfelvef -nto  greater  danger:  you  are  therefore  to  compare  your  own  ftrength, and  your 
enemies;  and  if  you  find  your  felf  the  ftronger,  to  attaque  him  couragioufly  ;  but  if  wea- 
ker, you  had  better  be  quiet,  left  it  happens  to  you  as  it  did  to  thofe  little  States  who  con- 
federated againft  Rome,  to  whom  (  as  appeai'd  by  the  event  )  it  had  been  much  better 
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to  have  Tate  Itill,  and  endeavour'd  their  friendfhip,  than  to  have  irritated  the  greac 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  forc'd  them  to  a  war  for  th«  Romam  had  never  got  to  thac 
height,  if  that  confederacy  had  not  given  'em  occafion  of  trying  all  experiments  for  their 
defence,  and  put  'em  among  the  reft,  upon  the  creation  of  Didators,  by  which  new  in- 
vention they  not  only  mafter'd  all  dangers  that  threatned  'em,  but  prevented  a  thoufand 
miichiefs  into  which  (without  that  remedy)  the  Commonwealth  would  moft  certainly 
have  fallen. 


CHAR  XXXIV. 

The  Dtciatorjhip  was  ufeful,  not  hurtful  to  the  Commomedth  of  Rome ;  and  hove  that 
Porver  which  is  ufurf  d,  and  illegally  ajfumed,  is  pernicious  to  a  State,  not  that  which 
is  conferred  legally  hj  the  fuffrage  of  the  People, 

THERE  are  thofe  to  be  found  who  have  faid  that  the  Didatorfhip  was  the  ruins 
and  deftruaion  of  that  Commonwealth,  alledging  that  the  firft  Tyrant  thac 
was  ever  in  that  City,  fet  himfelf  up,  under  the  title  of  Didator,  and  affirming  that 
Cafar  could  not  under  any  other  name  have  juftified  his  Tyranny. 

Thofe  who  maintain  that  opinion  did  not  examine  it  thorowly,  and  are  not  for  that 
reafon  to  be  believ'd.  For  it  was  not  the  name  or  dignity  of  the  Didator  which  brought 
Rome  into  flavery,  but  the  authority  alTumed  by  the  Citizens  upon  the  perpetuation  of 
that  office;  and  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  thing  as  Didator,  Cafar  had  taken  fome  other 
Title  upon  him  to  compafs  his  defigns  for  when  ones  power  is  abfolute,  he  can  affume 
what  name  he  pleafes  ^  but  'tis  not  a  great  Title  that  gives  any  man  power.  WhiUt  the 
DiAatorfiiip  was  difpofed  by  publick  fuffrage,  it  v/as  very  beneficial    thofe  who  at- 
tain'd  it  by  v;ays  extraordinary,  abus'd  it  exceedingly    the  reft  were  never  known  to 
have  done  any  injury  to  the  Commonwealth  thorow  all  the  Didatorfhips :  The  reafon 
is  probable,  becaufe  a  man  muft  be  endu'd  with  many  good  qualities  before  he  can  u- 
furp  fuch  an  authority.  He  muft  be  abundantly  rich  ;  he  muft  know  how  to  infinuate 
with  every  body  ;  he  muft  have  a  great  party,  and  make  every  man  his  friends  which 
is  not  pradicable  where  the  Laws  are  in  force  ^  and  if  he  had  all  thofe  qualifications, 
they  would  render  him  fo  formidable,  that  the  free  voices  would  ever  concur  in  his  e- 
lection :  Befides,  the  Didator  was  not  perpetual,  but  created  only  upon  particular  exi- 
gence, and  with  limited  power,  extending  no  farther  than  the  prefent  danger,  during 
which  he  had  power  to  difpofs  of  all  things  at  his  pleafure,  and  punifh  as  he  thoughc 
good  without  any  appeal  ,•  but  he  could  do  nothing  in  diminution  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  could  not  intrench  upon  the  authority  of  the  Senator  or  People,  abrogate 
their  old  Laws,  or  inftitute  new :  So  that  the  fhortnefs  of  his  Didatorfhip,  the  limita- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  the  incorruption  of  the  people,  made  it  impoffible  for  him  to 
tranfg.efs,  and  do  any  mifchief  to  the  City    and  on  the  contrary,  that  Office  has 
been  always  beneficial,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  principal  in  Rome,  and  has  contri- 
buted more  than  all  the  reft  to  make  it  Miftrefs  of  the  World,-  for,  without  that,  that 
City  had  never  been  able  to  have  obviated  fo  many  dangers,  nor  gone  thorow  fo  ma- 
ny difficulties,  againft  which  their  accuftomed  and  ordinary  means  would  have  been  of 
little  validity,  as  being  too  tedious  and  flow ;  (no  one  Counfel  or  Magiftrate  being  able 
to  do  all  things  alone,  but  being  in  a  mutual  neceffity  one  of  the  other)  for  in  cafes  which 
require  immediate  remedy,  time  paftes  away,  and  is  often  loft  whilft  they  are  in  their 
counfels,  and  when  they  come  to  a  refolution,  'tis  too  late,  and  their  remedies  dangerous^ 
Wherefore  I  think  it  convenient  that  a  Commonwealth  have  a  certain  way  to  be  ufed 
only  in  cafe  of  urgent  neceffity,  as  the  Seigmry  of  Venicey  (which  at  this  day  is  the  beft 
regulated  Commonwealth  in  the  World)  that  State  in  time  of  imminent  danger  has 
a  referv'd  power  to  confer  authority  upon  fome  few  of  their  Citizens,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  may  order  all  as  they  pleafe,  without  the  confultation  of  the  reft  ,•  for  when 
a  Commonwealth  is  dcftitute  of  fome  fuch  cuftom,  it  muft  of  neceffity  beruin'd  by  flick- 
ing to  their  old,  or  break  'em  to  preferve  it  felf:  And  it  were  to  be  wiffi'd  that  nothing 
might  happen  in  a  Commonwealth  that  might  give  occafion  for  thefe  extraordinary 
ways;  for  tho' thofe  extraordinary  ways  may  fometimes  be  good,  yet  the  example  is  ill, 
and  introduces  a  cuftom  of  breaking  old  orders  for  good,  which  afterwards,  under  thac 
pretence,  will  be  broken  for  ill ;  Wherefore  that  Commonwealth  can  never  be  perfed, 
that  by  its  Laws  has  not  provided  againft  every  thing,  prepar'd  remedies  for  every  acci- 
dent, and  appointed  in  what  manner  they  fliall  be  manag'd  ,•  which  is  to  be  done  no  bet- 
ter way  than  by  a  Didator,  or  fome  fuch  Magiftrate  to  be  created  upon  extraordinary 

occaiion  j 
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occafion^  for  without  them  they  muft  certainly  be  ruin'd  :  And  one  thing  very  re- 
markable in  this  order,  is,  the  wildom  of  the  Romans  in  the  formality  of  its  eledion  ; 
For  theDidators  being  introduced  with  fome  diminucion  to  the  Confuls,  fwho  being 
from  heads  of  the  City  brought  down  to  obedience  like  other  peoplSj  might  poffibly  re- 
fcnc  it,  and  in  time  be  the  occafion  of  diirentionin  the  City)  they  committed  their  e- 
ledion  into  the  hands  of  the  Confuls,  to  the  end  that  upon  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gence, when  Rome  (hould  have  occafion  of  fo  extraordinary  a  Magiftrate,  the  Confuls 
fhould  comply  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  they  had  the  making  'em  themfelves  for 
the  wounds  which  a  man  gives  himfelf  fpontaneoully,  and  of  his  own  eledion,  are  not 
fo  grievous  as  what  he  is  forced  to  bear.  But  towards  the  latter  end  of  their  Empire, 
the  Romans,  inftead  of  a  Didator,  inverted  their  Conful  with  an  equivalent  authority  in 
thefe  wordSj  Vi^eat  Conful,  ne  Refpuhlica  quid  detrimenti  capiat ;  Let  it  be  the  Confuls  care  that 
the  Common-wealth  receives  no  prejudice.  So  that  to  return  to  our  matter,  I  conclude  that  the 
neighbouiing  States  confpiring  againftthe  Romans,  and  endeavouring  to  opprefs  them, 
made  'em  contrive  better,  not  only  for  their  defence,  but  to  put  themfelves  into  a  po- 
Iture,  with  more  vigour,  and  counfel,  and  authority  to  repel  their  invafion,  and  turn 
their  force  upon  them. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Horv  H  came  to  pafs  that  the  Creation  of  the  Decern  virat  was  prejudicial  to  the  lihertj 
of  that  State,  though  it  was  done  freelj,  and  by  publick  [uffrage^ 

IN  the  laft  Chapter  we  have  fhewn  that  a  power  legally  conferred,  and  by  the  fuffrage 
of  the  people,  is  not  dangerous  to  the  State ;  but  that  which  is  ufurp'd,  and  gotten  by 
force,  to  which  the  eledion  of  the  Decern  viri  may  feem  to  be  contrary,  who  were  cho- 
fen  by  the  people  of  Rome  to  make  their  Laws,  and  reform  extravagancies  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  Decem-viri  by  degrees  encroach'd  upon  their  liberties,  and  made 
themfelves  Tyrants.  Wherefore  we  are  to  confider  what  is  faid,  with  limitation  and  re- 
ftraint;  and  refped  both  the  manner  in  which  fuch  power  is  confer'd,  as  likewife  the 
time  it  is  to  continue,  whether  for  longer  or  ftiorter.-  For  an  abfolute  power  (though 
granted  but  for  a  year )  is  very  dangerous,  and  produces  fuch  efFeds  as  are  futable  to  the 
mind  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  granted.  And  the  power  of  the  Decem  viri  (if  examin'd) 
will  be  found  much  greater  than  the  power  of  the  Didators.  For  notwithflanding  the 
creation  of  the  Didator,  the  majefly  of  the  Confuls  and  Senate  remain'd,  together  wich 
the  authority  of  the  Tribunes,  which  were  as  bounds  to  reltrain  and  circumfcribe  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  Didator;  and  although  the  Didator  had  power  to  remove  any  one 
out  of  the  Confulfhip,  or  take  from  him  his  Tribunitial  Authority  ^  yet  he  could  not  va- 
cat  or  abolifh  the  whole  Orders  of  Senators,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  make  new  Laws,  or 
introduce  a  new  form  of  Government.  So  that  their  eyes  being  always  upon  him,  he 
was  forc'd  (as  it  were)  to  intend  only  fuch  things  as  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  in  the  creation  of  the  Decem  viri  it  was  otherwife   for  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  people  was  transfer'd  to 'em,  the  Confuls  and  Senate  being  cafhier'd,  and  the 
power  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  almoft  quite  laid  afide  ,•  fo  that  ftanding  alone  in 
the  Government,  without  Confuls  or  Tribunes,  or  appeal  to  the  people,  or  any  other 
Magiflrate  to  corred  or  controul  'em  ,•  it  was  no  ftrange  thing  that  the  very  next  year 
after  their  creation,  they  (hould  become  intolerable  and  infolent,  efpecially  being  in- 
ftigated  by  the  ambition  of  Appius.  And  for  this  reafon  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  when 
it  is  faid,  a  Power  confer'd  legally,  and  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  is  never  prejudi- 
cial to  the  State ;  it  is  to  be  fuppos'd  to  be  confer'd  with  due  circumftances,  and  for  a 
certain  time  j  but  when  the  people  are  cheated,  and  give  it  imprudently  and  rafhly,  as 
in  this  cafe  of  the  Decem  viri,  things  never  go  better;  which  is  ealily  prgv'd  by  confider- 
ing  what  it  was  that  kept  the  Didators  fo  good,  and  made  xht  Decem- viri  fo  wicked  ; 
And  weighing  withal  the  manner  which  other  Republicks  that  were  reputed  well-or- 
der'd,  obferv'd,  in  conferring  their  authority  for  a  long  time,  as  the  Spartans  to  their 
Kings,  and  the  Venetians  to  their  Dukes:  Both  of  'em  prefcribing  them  rules  and  limits 
that  they  were  not  to  exceed,  and  appointing  fuch  guards  upon  'em  as  fhould  be  able 
( tho'  they  were  never  fo  ill  difpofed  of  themfelves)  to  keep  'em  from  employing  their 
power  to  the  detriment  of  the  State. 

Nor  is  it  fuHicient  if  thisPower  be  confer'd  upon  good  men  ;  for  men  are  frail,  and  ea- 
fily  corrupted,  and  then  in  a  fhort  time  he  that  is  abfolute  may  eafily  corrupt  the  people, 
contrad  friendfhips,  make  parties^,  heap  up  riches,  and  commit  a  thoufand  extravagan- 
cies i 


cies  nor  can  the  poverty  of  their  perfons,  or  the  want  of  relations  prevent  it,  for 
wealth,  and  honour,  and  every  thing  follows  them  which  are  ablolute,  as  we  ftiall 
-fhow  particularly  when  we  fpsak  of  the  creation  of  the  Decern  viri. 


CHAP.    XXXVI.  ■* 

Citizens  who  have  executed  the  greatefi  Offices,  ought  mt  afterwards  to  dif- 

dain  or  fcruple  the  lefs. 

MArcus  Fah'ms  and  Cams  Manlius  being  Confuls,  the  Rowans  obtain'd  a  glorious  Vi- 
dory  over  theFeientes  and  the  Etrujci,  in  which  was  iS.j\t\^intus  Fabius  Brother 
to  the  Conful,  who  was  chofen  the  year  before.  From  whence  occafion  is  offered  of 
admiring  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  conftitution  ,•  and  obferving  how  well  it  was  ac- 
commodated for  the  enlargement  of  their  Empire,  from  whofe  Model  the  more  the 
Commonwealths  of  our  days  do  recede,  the  more  do  they  wander  and  deviate  from  the 
beft.  For  though  the  Romans  affeded  glory  and  command  as  much  as  other  people,  they 
did  not  difdain  notwithltanding  to  obey  in  their  Armies,  the  fame  perfons  whom  they 
had  formerly  commanded  and  ferve  as  private  Soldiers  where  they  had  formerly  beea 
Generals.  This  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  genius  of  our  age  fo  much, 
that  in  Venice  it  is  provided  by  a  publick  Law,  that  a  Citizen  who  has  had  a  greater 
command,  may  refufe  to  accept  of  a  lefs  (and  the  City  allows  it)  which  Law  the'  it 
may  be  convenient  for  private  perfons,  muft  needs  be  prejudicial  to  the  pubiick  ^  be- 
Ciufe  the  Publick  may  with  more  confidence  commit  an  inferior  command  to  a  great 
Officer,  than  prefer  an  inferior  Officer  to  a  great  command  :  For  to  a  young  Soldier, 
thofe  places  of  importance  are  not  fafely  entrufled,  unlefs  perfons  of  experience  and 
wifdom  be  placed  about  him,  by  whofe  Counfel  he  may  be  dire(5ted:  And  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  done  then  what  the  Venetians  and  othef  Commonwealths  do  now,  and  not  fuf- 
fer'd  any  man  who  had  been  Conful  to  ferve  in  any  other  quality,  many  things  had 
befallen  them  that  would  have  endangered  their  liberty  ^  and  again,  if  any  young  Of- 
ficers had  been  admitted  to  the  fupreme  commands,  and  no  body  placed  about  them  to 
manage  and  dire<5t  them,  they  would  have  grown  dilTolute  and  carelefs,  and  many 
things  have  hapned  that  might  have  ruin'd  the  State, 


CHAP.  XXXVIL 

What  trouhles  and  offence  was  created  in  Rome  the  Agrarian  Law  ;  and  how  dan- 
genus  it  is  to  make  a  new  Law  ofpojtte  to  an  old  Cuflom,  with  too  much  retro- 
ffeciion, 

IT  is  obferved  by  moft  ancient  Writers,  that  as  men  are  afflicted  in  adverfity,  fo  they 
are  fatiated  in  profperity;  and  that  joy  and  grief  have  the  fame  effe(5ts;  For  when 
men  are  not  neccffitated  to  fight,  they  hght  for  ambition,  which  is  fo  powerful  in  our 
minds,  that  let  us  arrive  at  what  height  of  good  fortune  we  can,  we  are  never  content- 
ed, but  are  ftill  labouring  for  more  j  and  this  happens  to  us,  becaufe  we  are  naturally 
capable  of  deliring  many  things,  which  we  are  unable  to  compafs  ^  and  therefore  our 
defire  being  greater  than  our  power  to  acquire,  our  minds  are  never  at  re{>  with  what 
we  enjoy.  And  this  is  the  occafion  of  all  our  varieties  of  fortune  for  when  we  are 
always  driving  at  more,  and  fearful  of  lofing  what  is  already  in  our  polfeffion,  we 
are  apt  to  fall  into  lufpicions,  from  thence  into  quarrels,  and  from  thence  into  Wars, 
which  do  ufualiy  bring  after  them  the  ruine  of  their  Country.  This  we  have  dif- 
courfed  to  give  you  a  better  contemplation  of  the  People  of  Romey  which  by  a  kind 
of  neceflity  was  forced  by  their  Tribunitial  power  to  fortifie  themfelves  againft  the 
oppreflions  of  the  Patrkii ;  but  when  they  had  obtained  what  indeed  neceflity  impel- 
led them  to  defire  being  inftigated  by  their  ambition,  they  went  on  further,  and 
contended  with  the  Patriciihoih  for  Honour  and  Eitate,*  which  was  the  occafion  of 
the  Seditions  about  the  Agrarian  Law,  and  by  degrees  the  deftrudion  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth.  And  becaufe  it  is  necelfary  in  every  well-order'd  State,  that  refped 
be  had  rather  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Publick,  than  particular  Citizens,  the  people 
of  Rome  could  not  ( in  what  belong'd  to  this  Law)  but  err  againft  the  Fundamental* 
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of  their  Governoicnt,  if  they  were  io  coaltituted,  that  procels  of  time  could  give 
no  occafion  of  difference,  unlels  we  will  rather  affirm  that  at  firlt  all  things  were  fo 
well,  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  time  to  diforder  them:  Be  it  which  way  it  will 
it  is  certain  this  Law  was  never  mention'd  in  Rome,  but  with  great  controverfie  and 
tumult.    This  Law  confilled  principally  in  two  heads:  One  was.  That  no  Citizen 
of  Rome  fliculd  be  permitted  to  pofTefs  more  than  a  ceitain  proportion  of  Land.  The 
ether,  that  what  Land  fhould  be  taken  from  the  Enemy,  fliould  be  divided  equally  a- 
niong  the  people  ,•  both  of  which  Articles  were  againlt  the  intere(t  of  the  iSjobilitv  • 
for  moft  of  them  having  more  Land  than  was  allowed  by  this  Law,  their  fortunes  by 
it  were  to  be  confifcated,  and  half  of 'em  taken  away  ;  and  then  by  the  diftribution 
of  what  they  fhould  take  from  the  Enemy,  they  fhould  lofe  all  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves  for  the  future;  which  being  certainly  true,  and  this  Law  fo  perfectly 
pernicious  to  the  intereft  of  the  Nobility,  it  was  never  menrion'd  by  the  Tribunes 
but  the  Patricii  oppofed  it,  and  with  all  the  eagernels  imaginable,-  yet  not  always  by 
force,  but  fometimes  by  evafion,  either  commanding  out  their  Armies  upon  fome  pre- 
,v     tended  defign,  or  by  fetting  up  another  Tribune  in  oppofiticn  to  him  who  propofed 
the  Law,  that  thereby  they  might  diifolve  it,  or  elfe  by  fending  nevy  Colonies.  And 
fo  it  hapned  when  the  Colony  was  fent  to  Antium  at  the  time  when  the  difference  was 
lb  high  betwixt  the  Patricii  and  the  Agrarians,  that  no  other  expedient  could  be  found 
to  keep  them  from  blood.  Livji  tells  us,  That  there  were  very  few  that  would  lift  them- 
lelves  upon  that  accompt,  to  fill  up  the  number  of  that  Colony,  fo  much  more  did  thp 
people  prefer  an  allotment  about  Rewe,than  in  any  other  place.  But  afterwards  the  quar- 
rel grew  higher,  and  to  appeafe  their  Seditions,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  fend  their 
Armies  fometimes  to  the  exrreamett  parts  of  Iialj,  and  fometimes  beyond  them.  But 
afterwards  it  falling  out  that  the  Lands  which  they  took  from  the  Enemy  were  remote, 
at  great  diftance  from  Rome,  and  not  to  be  cultivated  with  any  convenience,  the  peo- 
ple grew  weary,  and  infifted  not  fo  fiercely  on  their  Agrarian  Law:  They  began  alfo 
to  be  more  moderate  in  thofe  kind  of  confifcations,  but  when  any  Country  was  feized, 
they  fent  Colonies  to  plant 'em  :  Withthefe  Arts  they  skin'd  over  their  animofities  till 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  who  reviving  them  again,  gave  occafion  to  the  ruine  of  their 
Government:  For  the  Nobility  having  encreaied  their  itrength,  the  quarrel  advanced 
fo  far,  that  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  Magiftrate  being  unable  to  reitrain  them,  the 
fury  of  the  Fadion  encreafing,  each  party  began  to  look  out  for  a  Head.   The  peo- 
ple chofe  Marius,  and  made  him  four  times  Conful,  (with  fome  little  interval^  which 
authority  he  managed  fo  well  to  his  own  advantage,  that  by  the  power  and  inierefl 
which  he  had  got  in  that  time,  he  made  himfelf  thrice  Conful  afterwards.  The  Nobili- 
ty having  no  other  remedy  againft  fo  growing  a  Plague,  applyed  themfelves  to  S)lla, 
and  having  made  him  their  Chief,  they  fell  to  down  right  Wars,  which  were  cairied 
on  with  much  blood  and  variety  of  fortune,  till  at  laft  the  Nobility  prevail'd.  The 
fame  fa(5>ion  revived  again  in  the  days  of  (.afar  and  Pompey,  and  was  attended  with  the 
deltrudion  of  the  State  :  For  Cafar  efpoufing  the  Marian  party,  and  Fompey  the  Syllan  ; 
Cufar  overcame,  and  was  the  firft  that  fet  up  a  Tyranny  in  Rontei  after  whofe  time 
that  City  could  never  recover  its  liberty,    'i  his  was  the  beginning,  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  which  may  feem  to  contradict  what  we  have  faid  elfewhere. 
That  the  dilcords  and  enmity  betwixt  the  people  and  Senate  of  Rome  conduced  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  Empire,  and  the  confervation  of  their  liberty,  by  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  the  making  of  fuch  Laws,  as  were  great  corroboration  to' their  liberties  and 
freedom  ;    but  (  anfwer.  That  the  effeds  of  the  Agrarian  Law  does  not  hinder,  but 
th:^t  what  we  have  faid  may  be  true;  for  fo  great  was  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility, 
that  had  it  not  been  curb'd  and  check'd  feveral  ways,  it  would  have  ufurped  upon  the 
Citv,  and  got  the  whole  power  into  its  hands.    And  if  we  oblerve  that  the  Agrarian  j 
difpute  was  three  hundred  years  together  in  Rome,  before  it  could  fubvert  it,  we  may 
ealiiy  imagin,  the  ambition  of  the  Fatricii  would  have  done  it  much  fooner,  had  it  noc 
been  b^UHnced  and  deprefled  by  the  people  with  their  y^grarianLsLWs,  and  fome  other 
inventions.    From  whence  likewile  we  may  obferve,  that  wealth  is  more  eftimable  a- 
niong  men  than  honor;  for  when  the  Patricii  were  in  controverfie  with  the  people  a- 
bouf  Tr  los  aiid  Honor,  they  never  went  fo  high  as  to  give  'em  any  extraordinary  dif- 
gu!t :  Bac  wlKn  their  Eftates  and  Fortunes  were  at  flake,  they  defended  'em  with  fuch 
zea!,  that  th-.y  chofe  rather  to  put  the  whole  Commonwealth  into  a  flame,  than  to 
p.irt  with  them  quickly.    The  great  authors  of  that  Conflagration  were  the  Gracchi, 
whofe  good  will  and  intentions  towards  the  people,  was  much  more  to  be  commended 
than  their  wifdom.    For  to  remove  an  inveterated  inconvenience,  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  to  make  a  Law  with  too  much  retrofpedion,  is  ill  Counfel     as  I  faid  before  J 
and  haftens  that  ruine  which  ic  was  defign'd  to  prevent;  but  with  Patience  and  com- 
pliance 
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pliance,  the  mifchief  is  eicher  delayed,  or  Ipends  it  leif  in  time,  before  ic  does  any 
great  hurt. 


CHAP,  xxxvm. 

Weak  Commonvpealihs  are  generally  irrcfdute^  and  ill  advifed,  taking  thdr 
Mcajures  more  from  Necejjitj^  th'an  Eleclion, 

THE  Velfcl,  and  the  Equi  underflanding  that  Rome  was  fadly  vifited  with  a  Conta- 
gion, concluded  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  conquer  it,  and  having  betwixt  'em  raif° 
ed  a  powerful  Army,  they  invaded  the  Latiniy  and  Hernici  ,•  over^ran  molt  of  their 
Country,  and  forc'd  them  to  fend  to  Rom  for  alfiftance.-  The  Romans  return'd  anfwer, 
that  they  fhould  put  themfelves  in  Arms,  and  make  as  good  defence  as  they  could  ,•  fos 
the  Sicknefs  was  fo  raging,  they  could  give  them  no  relief.  Which  (hews  the  genfi- 
rofity  and  wifdom  of  that  Senate,  That  in  all  conditions^  and  under  the  greateil  of  their 
Calamities  never  receded  from  its  Majeity  and  Grandeur,-  but  at  all  times  would  have 
the  di(pofal  of  the  affairs  of  its  Subjedls,  and  when  necefllty  rc^uir'd,  made  no  fcruple 
to  command  things  contrary  to  their  old  ways  of  proceeding.  This  I  fay,  becaufe  for- 
merly the  Senate  had  forbidden  them  to  arm,  upon  any  occafion  whatever;  and  per- 
haps another  Council  would  have  thought  it  derogatory  to  their  Grandeur,  to  per- 
mit them  to  defend  themfelves :  But  this  Senate  was  endued  with  admirable  prudence, 
underftood  how  things  were  to  be  taken,  and  reje6lcd  i  and  of  two  evils,  how  to  make 
choice  of  the  leaft.  It  troubled  them  much  that  they  were  not  in  condition  to  pro- 
te(ft  them  and  it  troubled  them  no  lefs^  That  they  would  be  forced  to  defend  them- 
felves, upon  their  own  fcore  without  fuccours  from  Rome ;  yet  finding  there  was  a  ns- 
ceffity  cf  it,  the  enemy  being  at  their  Gates,  and  threatning  them  with  death,  they  re- 
tained their  authority,  and  with  great  gravity  fent  them  word  to  defend  themfelves 
and  raife  what  forces  they  could.  This  may  feem  but  a  common  refolution,  and  whac 
any  other  Commonwealths  would  have  taken  as  well  as  that ;  but  weak  and  ill  ordered 
Commonwealths  cannot  come  off  with  fo  much  honour.  Duke  Valentine  ha.ving  taken 
Faenza,  and  overrun  moft  part  of  Bologna,  demanded  pafTage  of  the  Florentines  to  march 
his  Army  to  Rome.  The  Florentine  Council  met,  and  confulted,  and  there  was  noc 
one  man  who  thought  it  convenient  to  grant  it.  This  was  not  according  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  Duke  being  very  ftrong,  and  the  Florentines  but  weak, 
it  had  been  more  for  their  honour  to  have  granted  him  pafTage,  when  they  could  not 
obflru(ft  it  ,•  that  what  they  could  not  refift,  might  have  been  imputed  to  their  cour- 
tefie.  But  there  is  no  remedy,  'tis  the  property  of  weak  States  to  do  every  thing 
amifs,  and  never  do  well  but  in  fpight  of  their  teeths,  for  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
prudence  amongft  them.    And  this  Florence  has  verified  in  two  other  cafes. 

In  the  year  ijoo.  whrn  Len^is  XII.  had  repolTelTed  himfelf  of  Milan,  he  had  an 
inclination  to  reitore  ?i(a  to  the  Florentines  upon  the  payment  of  joooo  Florens  :  To 
this  purpofe  he  fent  thither  his  Army  under  the  Command  of  Mounfieur  Je  Beaumont^ 
in  whom  (  though  a  French  man  J  the  Florentines  had  great  confidence.  Beaumont 
came  up  with  his  Army  betwixt  Cajffina  and  Fifa,  and  lodged  it  conveniently  for  the 
battering  the  Town;  having  been  two  or  three  days  before  it,  and  all  things  ready 
for  the  affault,  Commiffioners  came  out,  and  offered  to  furrender  to  the  French,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  engage  upon  the  honor  of  his  Mafter  that  it  fliould  not  in 
four  months  time  be  delivered  to  the  Florentines;  to  which  the  Florentines  not  confcnt- 
ing,  the  Commiffioners  returned.  The  caufe  why  the  Florentines  refufed  it,  was  their 
jealoufie  of  the  King,  though  they  had  put  themfelves  under  his  protedlion.  They 
did  not  confider  that  the  King  could  better  have  put  the  Town  into  their  hands  when 
he  was  Mafier  of  it  himfelf  (  and  if  he  had  refufed  it,  it  would  have  difcovered  him  ) 
than  promife  to  do  it  when  he  was  not  in  polTeffion,  and  yet  they  be  forced  to 
purchafe  that  promife  at  a  very  great  rate.  Two  years  after,  Arez,zo  revolted, 
and  the  King  fent  Seigneur  Jubalt  with  fupplies  to  the  FLrentines,  who  had  be- 
fieged  the  Town.  'Jubalt  was  no  fooner  arrived,  but  the  Inhabitants  of  .Arezz<f 
made  him  the  fame  proffer,  and  the  Florentines  could  not  be  brought  to  confent  ; 
Jubalt  refented  ic,  and  knowing  it  to  be  a  great  fault,  he  pradifed  privately  with  the 
Aretinei,  without  Communicating  with  the  Florentine  Commiffaries :  An  agreement  was 
clapped  up  betwixt  them,  by  virtue  of  which  Jubalt  entred  the  Town,  and  re- 
proached the  Florentins  by  their  indifcretion,  as  people  wholly  inexperienced  in  the 
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affairs  of  the  world.  He  told  them,  if  they  defired  to  have  it,  they  ftiould  figr^ifie  ic 
to  the  King,  who  would  be  better  able  to  gratifie  them  in  the  Town,  than  without. 
The  Florentines  were  highly  offended,  and  fpake  very  hardly  of  "jubalt,  till  they  con- 
fidered  that  of  Beaumont  had  done  the  fame  at  Tifa,  they  had  both  as  well  as  one.  I 
fay  therefore,  that  weak  and  irrefolute  States,  do  feldom  rake  good  Counfels,  unlefs 
they  be  forced  ;  for  their  weaknefs  fnffers  them  not  to  deliberate,  where  any  thing  is 
doubtful  ,•  and  if  that  doubt  be  not  removed  by  a  violent  neceflicy,  they  never  come 
to  a  refolution,  but  are  always  in  fufpence. 


CHAP,  xxxrx. 

Divers  People  have  marrj  times  the  fame  accidents. 

WHoever  compares  paft  things  with  the  prefent,  will  find  that  in  all  Ages  men 
have  had  the  fame  humours  and  appetites  as  now.  So  that  'tis  an  eafie  mat- 
ter by  confulting  what  is  palTed,  not  only  (  in  all  commonwealths )  to  fee  what  wilt 
follow,  but  to  provide  fuch  remedies  as  their  Predeceflors  did  apply  or  if  there  b© 
Bo  Prefidents,  to  invent  new  remedies  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  the  accidents. 
But  becaufe  thefe  confiderations  are  neglected,  Hiftory  not  read,  or  not  underftood 
at  leaft  by  him  who  governs,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  all  Ages  have  their  mifcarriages 
and  troubles.  The  Gity  of  Florence  after  the  Government  had  flood  94  years  having 
loft  a  good  part  of  its  Territory,  as  Vifa,  and  other  Towns,  was  forced  to  make  WaF 
upon  thofe  who  polTeffed  them  ,•  and  the  Inhabitants  being  itrong,  and  unwilling  to 
reftore  them,  much  was  fpent  in  the  War  j  to  very  little f)urpofe.  Their  great  ex- 
pence  occafioned  great  Taxes,  and  their  impofitions  upon  the  people  made  them 
mutinous,  and  unquiet.  Thefe  affairs  were  adminiftred  by  a  Magiftracy  of  ten  Citi- 
zens, who  were  called  the  DiecidelU  Gaerra :  The  people  began  to  repine  and  to  com- 
plain that  the  faid  Counfel  was  the  caufc  of  the  War,  and  that  they  embezled  their 
Money.  That  the  belt  way  would  be  to  remove  them  from  that  Office,  or  when  their 
time  was  expired  to  choofc  no  more,  but  let  the  Government  fall  back  into  its  old 
channel  again.  Thefe  grave  Perfons  who  had  the  fuperintendancy  of  the  War,  wer« 
no  fooner  difcharged,  but  things  grew  worfe  and  worfe,  and  inflead  of  recovering 
Pifa,  and  the  reft  of  the  Towns  in  difpute,  they  loft  Arezzo,  and  feveral  other  places. 
The  people  finding  their  miftake,  and  that  their  malady  was  rather  from  the  Feaver, 
than  the  Phyfician,  they  reftored  the  ten  Cowmijfaries,  which  before  they  had  cafhier'd. 
The  people  of  Rcwe  had  the  fame  fancy  againft  the  Confuls,  and  would  not  believe 
but  they  were  the  caufes  of  all  their  diftradions,  and  that  to  fettle  all  things,  and  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  in  peace,  the  beft  way  would  be  to  remove  them  entirely,  and  pro- 
vide that  there  fhould  never  be  any  more,  or  dfe  to  reftrain  and  limit  their  authority 
in  fuch  manner,  that  they  fhould  have  no  power  over  them,  either  within  the  City 
or  without.  They  believed  that  all  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility,  who 
not  being  able  to  chaftife  the  people  in  the  City,  becaufe  they  were  proteded  by  theij 
Tribunes,  contrived  to  carry  them  out  of  Town  under  the  command  of  their  Con- 
fuls, to  corre(ft  them  where  they  fhould  not  be  capable  of  any  redrefs.  The  firft  raao 
who  had  the  confidence  to  propofe  it,  was  Terentillus  a  Tribune,  who  moved  that  ic 
might  be  committed  to  five  perfons  to  confider  the  power  of  the  Confuls,  and  to  ap- 
point limitations.  The  Nobility  oppofed  it,  and  C  it  is  probable  )  employed  all  theic 
intereft  againft  it,  for  it  was  no  lefs  than  to  debafe  the  Majefty  of  the  Government, 
and  leave  themfelves  no  dignity  in  the  commonwealth.  Neverthelefs  theobftinacy 
of  the  Tribunes  was  fuch,  that  the  Name  of  Conful  was  laid  afide,  and  after  feveral 
experiments,  the  people  chofe  rather  to  create  their  Tribunes  with  Confular  power, 
ih;in  to  create  new  Confuls  again,  fliowing  thereby  that  their  quarrel  was  not  fo  much 
againft  the  authority,  as  Name:  But  they  found  their  error  at  length,  and  reftored 
thcic  Conluls,  as  the  Florentines  did  their  Council  of  tgn. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  Creation  of  the  Decem-virat  in  Rome     vchat  things  an  mofl  rcinarkahle  iri 
it  ;  and  how  far  fuch  a  Conflitution  maj  be  ujefiil  or  f^rnicious  to  a  Common^' 
rvealth. 

BEfcre  we  difcourfe  of  the  troubles  and  commotions  which  hapned  in  Rome  by 
means  of  the  Decem-virat,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fliort  hiftory  of  its  Cre- 
ation, in  which  there  are  many  things  well  worthy  our  remark,  as  well  for  the  prefer- 
vation  as  defkudtion  of  a  State  and  this  difcourfe  will  remonftrate  the  errors  both  of 
the  Senate  and  People  in  prejudice  to  the  liberty,  and  of  Apfius  chief  of  the  Decern^ 
viri)  againft  that  tyranny  which  he  defign'd  to  erecS.  The  Romans  therefore  after  a 
long  debate  betwixt  ihe  Nobility  and  People  about  the  Conllirution  of  fuch  Laws  as 
might  fettle  and  eftablifti  the  liberty  of  their  State,  by  common  confent,  fent  to  Athens 
Spurius  Pcfthamus,  with  two  Other  perfons,  for  exemplifications  of  fuch  Laws  as  Solon 
had  made  there,  that  thereby  they  might  model  their  own.  As  foon  as  they  were  re-  v 
turned  thev  chofe  certain  learned  and  grave  men  to  perufe  the  faid  Laws,  and  fele(5i 
fuch  as  they  thought  convenient  for  the  Romans,  The  perfons  created  for  this  office 
were  ten  of  the  principal  C  itizens  (with  Commiflion  for  a  year)  among  whom,  Af- 
f'ms  Claudius  was  one,  a  witty,  but  a  turbulent  man.  And  that  they  might  ad:  freely, 
without  any  awe  or  impediment  in  their  affairs,  they  laidafide  all  the  other Magiftrates 
(in  particular  the  Tribunes  and  Confuls)  and  forbad  all  appeal  to  the  people  ;  fo  that 
this  Magiltracy  were  compleat  Sovereigns  in  Rome.  Not  long  after  Appiut  alTum'd  the 
whole  authority  of  the  ten,  his  Companions  paying  him  a  reverence,  as  their  Superior, 
by  reafon  of  his  intereft  with  the  people  j  for  he  had  made  himfelf  fo  popular  on  a  fud~ 
den,  it  was  aimoft  a  miracle  to  confider  how  foon  his  nature  was  changed,  and  he  of 
their  only  cruel  and  fierce  adverfary  became  their  greateft  Courtier  and  Favourite. 

The  firit  year  all  went  very  well,  and  he  who  prefided  marched  only  with  twelve 
Lidors  before  him  ;  when  any  Citizen  was  to  be  tried  for  murder,  they  framed  the 
Procefs,  but  appointing  a  day,  left  it  to  be  judged  by  the  people,  though  their  jurif- 
diAion  was  Soveraign,  and  without  any  appeal.  They  writ  their  Laws  in  ten  Tables, 
but  before  they  were  ratified  they  expofed  them  to  the  people,  that  every  man  might 
fee  them  at  his  pleafure,  and  approve  or  objed  as  he  faw  occafion.  When  Appius  per- 
ceived the  end  of  his  Commiflion  approaching,  he  caufed  it  to  be  rumoured  among 
the  people,  tliat  to  compleat  all,  and  give  perfedion  to  their  defigns,  ic  would  be  con- 
venient to  add  two  tables  more  to  their  Ten,  in  order  to  which  the  common  people 
confented  that  the  Decern  virat  fhould  be  continued  for  a  year  ,•  and  they  did  it  with 
the  more  readinefs,  that  neither  the  Confuls  nor  Tribunes  might  be  reftored,  but  Cauf- 
cs  be  left  to  their  own  judgment,  as  is  faid  before.  A  day. being  appointed  for  a  new 
creation,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  how  all  the  Nobility  (tickled,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
that  honour  which  they  had  fo  (tiflv  impugned  by  their  applications  to  the  people, 
whom  they  had  fo  highly  provoked.  But  among  them  all,  none  was  fo  folicitous  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Decem-virat,  as  Appius  Claudius  who  prelTed  it  of  the  people  with 
fo  much  inftance  and  humanity,  that  he  began  to  be  (ufped-ed  by  his  aifociates,  Cre- 
debant  enlm  baud gratuitatn  in  tanta  juperbia  Comitatem  fore  ;  They  could  not  imngine  a  perfon 
ef  bis  pride  ovculd  fiocp  to  juch  -flattery  without  fome  great  dtfign  :  that  they  might  defeat 
neatly,  and  with  cunning,  what  they  could  not  do  by  force  j  though  he  was  the  young- 
eft  of  them  all,  they  committed  the  nomination  of  the  next  ten  to  him,  fuppofmg  he 
would  have  obferved  ancient  rules,  and  not  named  himfelf,  which  was  a  pra(5ti/e  of 
no  ufe  nor  reputation  in  Romty  Ilk  veto  impedimentum  pro  occafior.e  arripuit,  he  fpoiled 
their  Plot,  made  advant.-jge  of  thiir  impediment ,  and  named  himlelf  among  the  foremoft, 
to  the  amazement  and  difpleafure  of  all  the  Nobility. 

This  Creation  was  no  fooner  over,  but  both  Nobility  and  People  began  to  be  fenfible 
of  their  error ;  for,  as  was  faid  of  him,  Finem fecit  ferenda  alienee  perfona,  Appius  began  to 
(hew  himfelf  and  lay  afide  the  rlifguife  he  had  put  on :  he  began  to  act  according  to  his  own 
natural  pride,  and  in  a  little  time  had  made  his  Collegues  as  bad  as  himfelf.  To  lerrifie 
the  Senate  and  people  both,  the  ftrft  day  of  their  i\4agiftracy  they  multiplied  their  LiBors 
to  120,  whereas  formerly  they  had  but  12,  which  were  carried  before  every  one  of 'em 
by  turns,  but  now  every  one  of  'em  had  as  many.  This  terror  for  fome  time  was  equal* 
ly  diifufed,  but  afterwards  they  began  to  favour  the  Nobility,  and  infult  upon  the  people 
only ;  and  if  any  of  the  people  that  had  been  injured  by  any  of  the  Decem-virat  and  had 
no  right  done  him  by  the  firft^  to  whom  he  addrelTed,  if  he  appeal'd  to  another,  he  was 
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fure  to  be  woife^  inlomuch  as  the  people  hnding  their  error,  began  in  their  afflidion 
to  look  upon  the  Nobility  ;  Et  inde  Ubertatis  captari  auram,  unde  fervitutem  timendo,  in  eum 
fiatum  rtmpublicam  addtixcrant  ;  and  from  thence  hope  for  their  liberty,  from  ivhence  their  appre* 
benfion  (ffervitude  had  brought  their  Common'weaUh  inter  the  condition  in  ivb.ch  it  -was. 

And  this  afflidion  in  the  people  was  no  little  fatisfadtion  to  the  Nobility,  Utipfita- 
Aio  prafentium,  ConfuleJ  defiderarent ;  that  the  tedicufnefs  nf  their  fujferings  might  make  thtm  re- 
fiore  th.  ir  Confuli.  By  this  time  their  years  was  expired  and  the  two  Tables  to  be  added 
to  the  tcn_,  both  ready  and  wanted  nothing  but  publication;  the  Decern  viri  bad  no 
mind  to  lay  down,  but  began  to  think  of  continuing  their  auchority  by  force,  to  which 
end  they  railed  themlelves  Guards  out  of  the  yonng  Nobility,  and  paid  them  out  of  the 
Eftates  of  thofe  who  were  condemned.  J^lbus  donis  juventus  comimptbatur,  &tKaleb(it 
licentiam  fuam,  e^uam  cmnium  libertatem  ,*  bj  iiibich  prifirmerit  the  y  uth  Were  debauchcdj  and 
chofe  rather  to  be  licentious  themfelves  than  that  their  Countrj  (hmld  be  free. 

Whiilt  things  were  in  this  pofture,  the  Sabini  and  the  yoifci  made  War  upon  the  Ro- 
mans and  invaded  them  with  a  great  Army.   The  Romans  were  in  great  conlternation', 
and  the  Decem  viri  began  to  find  the  weaknefs  of  theii  Government,  for  without  a  Se- 
nate they  were  at  a  lofs  to  manage  their  War,-  and  with  it  their  authority  would  be  fup- 
planted.    But  being  neceffitated  at  lalt,  they  came  to  a  refolution,  and  refcmbled  the 
Senate.    Many  fpeeches  were  made  againft  the  Dectm  x>iri,  in  particular  by  Valerius 
and  Horatius ;  and  doubtlefs  their  authority  had  been  utterly  exploded,  but  that  the  Se- 
nate, infpight  tothe  people,  chofe  rather  to  continue  them,  lell,  if  they  weredepofed, 
the  people  fhould  fet  up  their  Tiibunes,  and  the  Confuls  be  quite  laid  afide  ,•  whereas, 
if  afterwards  the  Decern- viri  could  be  brought  fairly  to  lay  down,  by  degrees  the  Con- 
fuls might  be  relfored,  and  the  Tribunes  be  cafhiered.    Hereupon  the  Senate  filently, 
without  further  profecution  ot  them,  prepared  for  the  War,  and  (ent  forth  the  two  Ar- 
mies under  the  Command  of  feveral  ol  the  Ten,  but  Appius  Claudius  was  left  behind  for 
the  Government  of  the  (  ity.    Whilit  his  Collegues  were  abroad,  it  was  his  fortune  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  Plebeian's  daughter  called  Virginia,  and  not  being  able  to  perfuiide 
he  would  take  her  away  by  force    rir^i»;»j  the  Father  of  the  Virgin  was  wilUng  to  de- 
fend thechaftity  of  his  Daughter,  and  knowing  no  other  way  to  fecure  it,  he  got  Jp~ 
pus  to  be  imprifoned  ;  whereupon  great  tumults  I'ucceeding  in  Rome,  and  in  the  Army, 
the  Souldiers  returned,  and  joining  with  the  people  they  encamped  upon  the  holy 
Mountain,  where  they  refolved  to  continue  till  the  Ten  had  refigned.  Tribunes  and 
Gonfuls  were  reffored,  and  the  Commonwealth  had  recovered  its  old  liberty  and  free- 
dom.   This  is  the  ftory  of  the  Decern  virat,  as  fliortly  related  as  could  be,  in  which  ic 
may  be  obferved^  that  the  people  of  Rome  fell  into  fubjedion  and  lervitude  upon  the 
fame  caufes  as  other  Commonwealths  very  frequently  do  ,•  that  is,  by  the  too  great 
defire  of  the  people  to  be  free,  and  the  too  great  ambition  in  the  Nobility  of  Command : 
when  thefe  two  Fac^lions  cannot  agree,  thev  are  forced  to  refer  all  to  feme  third  per- 
fon  in  whom  they  confide  •  and  then  begins  the  Tyranny.    The  Decern  virat  was  ere- 
ded  in  Rome  by  confent  both  of  the  Nobility  and  People,  and  invefted  with  fo  mnch 
power,  out  of  a  hatred  which  the  Nobility  bare  to  the  Tribunitial,  and  the  people  to 
the  Confular  authority  :  as  loon  as  the  Decem  ■viri  weie  chofen,  Appius  pretended  high- 
ly for  the  people,  and  promifed  to  be  their  Champion,  whereupon  they  favoured  him 
exceedingly.    And  (  beat  in  what  City  it  will  )  whenever  the  people  are  brought  to 
extol  and  applaud  a  perfon,  for  no  other  realon,  but  becaufe  it  is  in  his  power  to 
punifli  their  enemies ;  if  that  perfon  be  cunning  and  induftrious,  their  liberty  is  loft, 
and  he  can  ufurp  when  he  pleafes;  for  by  the  afliftance  of  the  people  he  may  mailer 
the  Nobility ;  and  when  they  are  down,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  fubdue  the  people, 
who  will  have  no  body  to  fly  to,  nor  no  body  to  fupport  them  :  but  before  the  Nobility 
be  fupprelTed,  he  is  by  no  means  to  meddle  with  the  people.     And  this  ii  ;s  been  the 
method  of  all  thofe  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Tyranny  in  any  Commonwealth ; 
which 'd  Appius  had  followed,  he  had  not  loft  his  ill- got  authority  fo  fcon  :  but  he 
went  quite  contrary,  and  with  as  much  imprudence  as  was  poffible,  ran  hinifelf  into 
the  difpleafure  of  the  fame  perfons  which  advanced  him  ;  and  ingratiated  with  thofe 
who  were  againft  his  preferment,  and  were  no  way  able  to  fuftain  him,  whereby  he 
loft  his  old  friends  who  were  powerful,  and  endeavoured  to  get  new  that  could  do  him 
no  good.    For  tho'  the  Nobility  have  naturally  no  averfion  to  Tyranny  ,•  yec  that  part 
of  the  Nobility  which  fliaresnot  in  the  profits  is  always  an  enemy  to  the  Tyrant,  and 
their  ambition  and  avarice  is  fo  great,  all  the  riches  and  honouis  in  the  Tyrants  difpo- 
fal  are  too  little  to  take  them  off.    Hence  it  is  that  the  aggrefTor  in  any  encerprize  is  of 
neceflity  to  be  ftronger  than  hisadverfary  ,•  and  he  who  in  the  eftabliflimcnr  of  a  Tyran- 
ny makes  the  people  rather  than  the  Nobility  his  friends,  will  be  ftronger  and  more  fecure 
than  he  who  gees  the  other  way,  cajoles  with  the  Nobility,  and  difobliges  the  People^ 

*  .  for 
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for  the  people  being  always  ftronger  in  the  City,  by  their  friendftiip,  a  Tyrant  may 
lubfift  without  any  foreign  (uppiies.  This  was  vifible  in  the  cafe  of  Nahis  the  Tyrant  of 
Sparta,  who  having  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  fscured  himfelf  of  fome  of  the  No- 
bility, defended  himfelf  againlt  all  Greece,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans,  which 
without  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  could  never  have  done;  But  he  who  makes  his  in- 
tcreit  with  the  Nobility,  cannot  maintain  himfelf  without  foreign  affiftance  for  he 
will  want  Guards  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  Soldiers  to  do  the  Office  of  the  Mi- 
litia in  the  Country,  and  Confederates  and  Allies  to  fuccour  him  in  his  diftrefs ;  where- 
as if  he  could  be  fupplyed  in  thefe  three  defeds,  it  might  be  poflible  for  him  to  fubfift 
without  the  friendfhip  of  the  people.  But  Jppius  failing  in  thefe,  mifcarried  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  Tyranny. 

In  the  creation  of  the  Decem-'virl  the  Senate  and  the  People  were  guilty  of  very 
great  error;  for  though  in  our  difcourfe  of  Dictators  we  have  faid  before,  that  thofe 
Magiftrates  are  only  pernicious  to  the  publick  liberty,  who  fet  up  themfelves  by  force, 
not  they  who  are  legally  chofen  and  by  the  fufFrage  of  the  people;  yet  the  people 
are  to  take  fpecial  care  in  the  eledion  of  their  Magiftrates,  that  they  may  not  eafily 
ufurp.  But  the  Romans,  inftead  of  placing  Guards  about  their  Decem^viri  that  m.ight 
have  kept  them  in  order,  they  not  only  took  their  Guards  away,  but  difplaced  all  the 
reft  of  their  Magiftrates,  and  made  them  abfoluce  for  that  year,  and  all  out  of  a  de^ 
fign  to  countermine  one  another;  the  Nobility  to  fupprefs  the  Tribunes,  and  the  peo- 
ple the  Ccnfuls.  So  that  it  hapned  to  them,  as  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon  was  wont 
to  fay  it  hapned  to  men  that  hated  one  another  ;  that  is,  that  they  aded  like  birds  of 
prey,  all  of  them  purfuing  the  quarry  with  equal  rapacity  ;  but  the  little  birds  regard- 
ing the  greater  over  their  heads,  are  eafily  interrupted^  and  made  prey  themfelves; 
But  we  have  faid  enough  to  demonftrate  the  ill  Counfel  of  the  Romans  in  thinking  to 
preferve  their  liberty  by  the  creation  of  the  Decem-viraty  and  the  errors  of  ^fplus  in 
driving  at  the  Soveraignty,  and  mifcarrying  fo  foon. 


CHAP.  XLl. 

For  A  mean  man  to  grow  immediately  infoletft^  or  a  meek  man  immediately  cruely  VPith" 
out  jufi  fiep  of  gradation,  is  both  imprudent  and  unprcfitahk» 

AMong  the  reft  of  Applus  his  faults  in  the  management  of  his  Tyranny,  it  was  oF 
no  little  confequence  that  he  changed  his  humour  fo  fuddenly  :  his  cunning 
in  cajoling  the  people,  and  pretending  to  be  of  their  party,  was  good  :  his  inven- 
tion to  renew  the  creation  of  the  Ten  was  no  worfe ;  his  boldnefs  in  prefenting  him- 
felf contrary  to  the  expedtation  of  the  Nobility  was  well  enough,  and  his  creating 
Coliegues  for  his  turn  was  not  amifs.  But  having  gone  thus  far,  (  as  is  faid  before  ) 
to  change  his  nature  in  a  moment  ;  of  a  friend,  to  become  an  enemy  to  the  people  j 
of  an  humble  and  affable  man,  to  fhew  himfelf  proud  ;  of  a  mild  man,  to  become 
difficult  and  perverfe;  and  all  this  with  fo  little  circumftaqce,  that  the  whole  World 
might  fee  it  was  either  the  falfnefs  or  levity  of  his  temper,  was  high  indifcretion :  for 
he  that  has  ever  pretended  to  be  good,  and  is  willing  for  his  advantage  to  become  o- 
therwife,  muft  not  do  it  at  a  leap,  but  by  degrees,  and  upon  occafion,  that  before  the 
oiverfity  of  his  deportment  deprives  him  of  his  old  friends,  he  may  having  gained  him- 
felf new,  without  diminution  to  his  authority  ^  otherwife  being  difcovered  and  de- 
ferted,  he  is  certainly  ruined. 

\ 

^   "  V  ■  ,.  I  '  ■  ■!  ■■ 

CHAP.  XLII. 

Hove  eafily  Mens  Manners  are  corrupted* 

IT  is  remarkable  likewife  in  the  pafTages  of  the  Decem-'uirtj  that  men  are  eafily  cor- 
rupted, and  become  wicked,  be  their  education  never  fo  good.  The  youth  which 
Appius  debauched,  and  took  for  his  Guards,  is  fufficient  to  prove  it ;  who,  tho*  of  ho- 
Jiourable  extradion,  and  brought  up  with  all  poffible  advantage,  futfer'd  themfelves  to 
be  corrupted  by  their  preferments,  became  favourers  of  tyranny,  and  prefer'd  their 
licentioufnefs  before  the  liberty  of  their  Country,  ^intus  Fabius  did  the  fame,  who, 
though  an  excellent  perfon  at  ftrft,  and  one  of  the  Decemviri  of  the  fecond  creation, 

blinded 
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blinded  with  ambiaon,  and  enveigled  by  the  cunning  of  ^ppius,  chang'd  his  good  hu- 
mour into  bad,  and  grew  as  intolerable  as  he  ;   which  thiDgs,  if  ferioully  conhder'd 
fhould  make  all  Legiflators  (  either  in  Commonwealths  or  Kingdomj  the  more  care- 
ful and  diligent  to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  take  nom  'em  all  hopes  of 
impunity  when  they  offend  in  that  kind. 


CHAP.  XLIH. 

Thofe  Soldiers  which  fight  for  their  orrn  Honour  are  the  befi,  and  mofl 

to  he  trujled, 

FROM  the  fame  Hittory  it  may  be  obferved  how  much  it  imports  the  profperity 
or  adverfity  of  affairs,  to  have  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers  quiet,  and  ready  to  en. 
gage  upon  a  principle  of  honour,  rather  than  to  have  them  turbulent,  and  difpos'd  to 
fight  upon  every  man's  ambition  :  For  whereas  the  Roman  Armies  were  always  vi(5to. 
rious  under  the  conduct  of  the  Confuls  ^  under  the  Dectm  viri  they  were  always  un« 
fortunate  :  From  hence  likewife  it  may  be  coUeded  how  unfafe  it  is  to  commit  the 
defence  of  our  affai-rs  to  a  mercenary  Army,  who  have  nothing  to  encourage  or  ob- 
lige them  but  their  pitiful  pay,  which  is  not  conliderable  enough  to  make  'em  fo  faith- 
ful as  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  your  quarrel.  For  in  an  Army  where  the  Soldier  is 
not  bound  to  the  perfon  for  whom  he  Fights  by  (ome  particular  obligation,  or  the  ex- 
petftation  of  more  than  ordinary  advantage  by  the  Vi*5tory  ,•  if  the  enemy  be  ftrong, 
tliey  vi/ill  make  but  little  refinance  ,•  and  this  kindnefs  and  affedion  of  the  Soldiers  to 
the  General,  cannot  be  but  where  they  are  fubjedls  fighting  under  a  good  Prince  or  a 
lawful  Magiftrate,  in  defence  of  their  Pofterity  and  Religion  :  So  that  it  is  necelTary 
for  every  King  or  Commonwealth  who  defires  to  defend  himfelf  well,  to  train  up  his 
own  Subje6i:s  in  Military  Difcipline,  that  he  may  fafely  depend  upon  them  in  time  of 
diftrefs  and  it  has  been  the  pradice  of  all  thofe  who  have  done  any  great  things.  The 
Roman  Armies  under  the  Decern  viri  had  doubtlefs  the  fame  courage  as  under  the  Con- 
fuls :  But  not  being  fo  well  afFe<5led  towards  the  one  as  the  other,  they  would  not  put 
it  forth,  ftor  give  fudh  teftimontes  as  formerly  :  But  when  the  tyranny  of  the  Decern" 
'virat  extinguiflied,  and  their  liberty  was  recover'd,  having  then  the  fame  tendernefs 
and  affedion  to  their  Country,  they  fought  as  well  as  before,  and  their  enterprises  had 
the  fame  happy  fuccefs. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

A  Multitude  rcithout  an  Head  is  altogether  unferviceahle  ;  Jior  is  anj  mm  to  thrSA* 

ten  that  has  an)  thing  to  dcjire. 

UPon  the  accident  of  Virglnius,  the  people  having  taken  Arms^  and  retir'd  to  the 
holy  Mount,  the  Senate  fent  to  them  to  know  upon  what  account  they  had  a- 
b;-indoned  their  Officers,  and  betaken  themfelves  to  that  Mount;  And  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  was  lo  venerable  among  the  people,  that  having  no  Head  among  them 
there  was  no  body  durft  return  an  anfwer :  Titus  Livius  tells  us,  Non  defmt  (^uid  re- 
fponderetur,  deer  at  qui  reffonfum  daret  ;  They  wanted  not  what  to  fay^  but  who  to  deliver 
it.  For  having  no  certain  Commander,  every  private  perfon  was  unwillin^'^  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  their  difpleafure.  From  whence  we  may  underftand  how  ufelefs  a 
thing  the  Multitude  is  without  a  Head,  which  being  obferved  by  Vir^inius,  be 
caufed  twenty  Military  Tribunes  to  be  made,  with  power  to  treat  and  expoftulate 
wirh  the  Senate  indead  of  a  Head. 

The  people  infiding  to  have  {Valerius  and  Horatius  fent  to  them,  to  whom  they  would 
communicite  their  giievances,  Falerius  and  Horatitis  refufed  to  go  till  the  Decem-viri 
had  laid  down  their  authority  ;  which  being  at  length  obtained  with  much  concer- 
tation  ;  l^akrius  and  Ihratius  repaired  to  the  people,  and  underitood  tliat  they  would 
have  new  Tribunes  to  bo  chofen  •  they  would  have  appeals  from  every  Magiflrate  to 
the  people;  and  they  would  have  tlie  Deam'viri  to  be  deliver'd  up  into  their  hands 
that  they  might  burn  them  alive  :  The  Embalfadors  liked  the  firft  of  their  demands* 
bat  let  jfed  to  confent  to  the  lafl  as  impious,  telling  them,  Crudelitatem  damnatis,  in  cru- 
dtlitattm  ruitis :  Tau  condemn  cruelty,  and  praclife  it  your  [elves :  And  before  you  will  be  free, 

you 
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you  will  tyrannize  over  ^our  adverfaries^  adviimg  'em  to  lay  that  Aiticle  by,  and 
mention  the  Decern- viri  no  farther,  but  to  addreTs  themfelves  to  the  realTuniption  of 
their  power  and  authority ,  after  which  they  would  not  want  ways  of  receiving  fatis- 
faction  J  for  then  every  man's  life  and  fortune  would  be  at  tlieir  difpofing.  Hence  we 
may  learn  how  weak  and  imprudent  it  is  to  defire  a  thing,  and  before  vjq  receive  ic, 
declare  to  what  ill  ufes  we  intend  it,  efpecialiy  if  we  mean  to  do  mifchief,  'tis  jalt  as 
you  fhould  fay,  pray  give  me  your  Sword,  that  I  may  run  you  thorow.  'Tis  fufficienc 
to  borrow  the  Sword,  and  when  you  have  it,  you  may  do  as  you  pleafe. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

'Tzj  a  thing  of  ill  Example  to  Ireah  a  nerc  Lan>,  efpecialiy  for  the  Maker :  And  'tis 
no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  $o  multiply  Injuries,  and  repeat 
them  every  day. 

THE  Commotions  about  the  Tyranny  of  the  Decem-viri  being  compofed,  and 
Rome  reftor'd  to  its  old  form  of  Government  again ;  Virginiut  cited  Afpiut  be- 
fore the  people,  to  anfwer  what  he  had  attempted  upon  his  Daughter.  ApfMs2ippQzi'i 
with  his  Nobility  about  him  Virginius  commanded  him  to  prifon  :  Appus  cryed  our. 
He  appealed  to  the  People:  Virginius  replyed,  That  he  who  had  taken  away  thofa 
appeals  from  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  any  benefit  by  them,  nor  be  permitted  to 
implore  their  protection,  whofe  Laws  and  Liberties  could  receive  no  protedion  from 
him.  Appius  infifted,  that  they  ought  not  to  violate  a  thing  which  they  had  urged 
with  that  eagernefs,  and  ordained  with  that  zeal.  And  though  indeed  the  Life  of 
Appius  was  wicked  enough,  and  there  was  no  punifbment  that  he  did  not  deferve  ; 
yet  it  was  fnhofpitable,  and  contrary  to  all  civil  Society,  to  violate  their  own 
Laws,  which  were  but  newly  made,  and  palTed  with  fo  much  importunity  ;  For  in 
my  judgment  there  is  nothing  fo  indecorous,  nor  of  fo  ill  example  in  a  Common- 
wealth, as  the  infradion  of  a  new  Law,  by  the  Legiflator  himfelf. 

When  in  the  year  1494.  the  State  of  Florence  was  rettored  by  the  afEflance  of  a 
Friar  called  Hieronimo  Savonarola  (whofe  Writings  give  fufficient  teftimony  of  his  Lear- 
ning and  Integrity  )  having  among  other  things  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Citizens,  ob- 
tained a  Law  for  appeals  to  the  people  in  matters  of  State,  both  from  the  Senate  and 
the  Council  of  Eight  (  which  Law  he  had  a  long  time  folicited,  and  got  with  much 
difficulty  at  lalt. )  It  hapned  that  not  long  after,  there  were  five  perfons  condemn'd 
to  death  by  the  Senate,  which  perfons  endeavouring  very  earneftly  to  appeal  to  the 
people,  they  were  donyed  that  liberty,  and  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  that  Law; 
which  was  greater  diminution  to  the  reputation  of  the  Friar,  than  any  thing  that  had 
ever  hapned  before:  For  if  that  Law  was  of  fuch  importance  as  he  had  pretended,  ic 
ought  to  have  been  obferved,-  if  not,  why  was  it  folicited  fo  earneftly?  And  it  was 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  Friar,-  becaufe  in  his  many  Sermons  and  Difcourfes  af- 
terwards  to  the  people,  he  neither  blamed  the  breaking  of  that  Law,  nor  went  abouc 
to  excufe  it ;  for  being  to  his  purpofe,  he  would  not  condemn  ic,  and  excufe  it  he 
could  not,  having  nothing  to  fay  ,•  which  adion  having  difcovered  the  ambition  and 
partiality  of  his  mind,  took  much  off  from  his  repute,  and  loaded  him  with  fcandah 
It  is  of  great  inconvenience  likewife  in  a  State,  to  revive  and  ferment  the  humors 
in  the  minds  of  the  Citizens,  by  a  daily  renovation  of  their  injuries  upon  one  perfon 
Or  other,  as  it  hapned  in  Rome  after  the  Decern  virat  was  diffolved,  and  the  Tribunitial 
authority  re-eftablifhed  by  the  people  :  For  all  the  Decern  viri,  and  feveral  other  confi- 
derable  Citizens  were  accufed,  and  condemned,  in  fo  much  as  there  was  a  general 
confternation  among  the  Nobility,  who  thought  there  would  be  no  end  of  their  con- 
demnation, till  they  were  utterly  extind ;  Which  proceeding  and  apprehenfion  would 
doubtlefs  have  produc'd  great  troubles  in  the  State,  had  not  they  been  prevented  by 
Marcus  Duellius  the  Tribune,  who  publifh'd  an  Edidt,  That  for  a  twelve- month  it  fliould 
not  be  lawful  either  to  cite  or  accufe  any  man  that  was  Citizen  of  Rome  by  which  a(5t 
of  Moderation  he  fecured  the  Nobility.  From  whence  we  may  difcern  bow  unfafe  it 
is  for  any  Prince  or  Commonwealth  to  keep  the  minds  of  their  Subjects  in  perpetual 
feaf  and  fufpence  ,•  and  without  doubt  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious ;  for  men  being 
infecure,  and  jealous  of  being  queftion'd  for  fome  capital  offence,  will  look  out  for 
protection,  and  not  only  fo,  but  are  provoked  to  more  boldnefs,  and  become  lefs  fcru- 
pulous  of  doing  great  mifchiefs.  If  therefore  fuch  Commotions  happen,  it  is  better  if 

pofTible 


poffible  to  compofe  them  without  blood ;  but  if  Example  muft  be  made,  it  is  to  be  done 
at  once,  that  afterwards  the  people  may  be  realTured,  and  recover  their  old  lecuricy 
and  tranquillity  of  mind.  * 


CHAP.    XL  VI. 

Horv  Men  leap  from  one  Pajjlon  to  another,  and  hovp  they  who  at  firfl  aim  at  no- 
thing hut  Self-pre[ervation,  when  Jecurcd  of  that,  groip  Opfrtjfcrs  of  other 
People.  . 

AFter  the  people  of  Rome  had  recover'd  their  liberty,  and  had  by  fo  much  impro- 
ved their  forhier  condition,  by  how  much  they  had  mad^.  many  new  Laws  to 
fortihe  their  power,  one  would  have  expe<5ted  they  fhould  have  been  quiet,  and  after 
fo  much  trouble  and  embroilment,  enjoyed  fome  time  of  repofe    but  it  fell  out  quite 
contrary,  they  were  more  perplexed  than  before,  every  day  producing  fome  new  Se- 
dition or  Difturbance:  Of  which  Livy  giving  the  reafons  fo  clearly,  1  do  not  think 
it  amifs  to  infert  them  in  this  place.    Thele  two  Orders  (fays  he)  were  in  perpetual 
oppofition    when  the  people  were  humble,  the  Nobility  was  proud when  the  po- 
pulace was  quiet,  and  contented  with  their  bounds,  the  young  Nobility  took  their 
time  to  be  infolent    and  when  the  Tribunes  interpofed  in  their  belialf,  they  made 
little  progrefs  at  firft,  and  at  length  were  as  much  injur'd  themfelves.    The  graver 
fort  of  the  Nobility  on  the  other  fide,  though  they  thought  their  own  youth  to  be 
too  furious  and  infolent,  yet  they  had  rather,  if  one  fide  muft  tranfgrefs,  that  it  fliould 
be  their  own  than  the  peoples :  So  that  their  immoderate  defire  of  preferving  their  pri- 
viledge,  was  the  caufe  that  when  either  party  was  prevalent,  it  employed  its  whole 
power  in  opprefling  the  other.    It  is  common  among  men,  when  they  would  fecure 
themfelves  to  injure  other  people    they  begin  firft  to  do  mifchief,  to  revile,  or  to  beat 
or  what  other  outrage  they  are  able  ,•  as  if  the  injury  they  would  avoid  themfelves  was 
to  bs  thrown  upon  their  Neighbour,  and  there  was  no  Medium  betwixt  doing  and 
fufFering  of  wrong.  From  hence  we  may  fee  after  what  manner  (among  other  things) 
Commonwealths  are  dilTolved,  and  how  fuddenly  men  pafs  from  one  ambition  to  an- 
other, according  to  that  true  faying  which  Salufi  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cafar:  Omnia 
mala,  exempla  honii  inittis  orta  funt.    All  dijorders  and  abufes  are  good  in  their  hezinninps 
The  firft  thing  an  ambitious  Citizen  endeavours,  is  fo  to  fortihe,  that  he  may  defend' 
himfelf  not  only  againit  his  private  adverfary,  but  againft  the  publick  Magiftrate  if 
at  any  time  he  would  offend  him^  to  which  end  he  makes  what  friends  he  can  'bv 
furnifiiing  them  with  Money,  or  fupporting  them  againft  their  Oppreffors ;  and  this 
feeming  very  honeft  in  appearance,  people  are  eafily  deluded,  and  no  body  goes  about 
to  prevent  ^  fo  chat  no  obttacle  being  given,  he  grows  infenfibly  fo  great    that  not 
only  the  private  Citizens,  but  the  Magiftrate  begins  to  apprehend  him  ,-  and  thea 
there  is  no  refifting  him  without  manifeit  danger^for  the  reafons  f  which  I  have  menti- 
on'd  before)  of  the  dangerous  contending  with  inconvenience  that  has  got  that  growth 
and  maturity  in  a  City.    What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Let  him  alone  in  his  profperity 
and  he  enflaves  you  for  ever,  unlefs  death  or  fome  other  kind  accident  delivers  you' 
If  you  think  to  remove  him  on  a  fudden,  you  do  but  add  to  his  power,  and  haften 
your  own  ruine  j  for  finding  himfelf  in  fuch  a  pofture  that  his  Friends,  his  Enemies 
the  Magiftrates,  and  all  people  are  afraid  of  him,  he  will  then  begin  to  domineer' 
and  difpofe  of  all  things  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  pleafure :  If  there  be  a- 
ny  way  to  prevent  it,  it  is  by  watching  in  time,  by  having  a  diligent  eye  over  your 
Citizens,  that  under  colour  of  doing  good,  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  mifchief  •  and 
that  they  may  have  as  much  reputation  as  may  ferve,  not  ruioe  their  liberty.   But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLVir. 

Though  the  people,  in  things  that  are  dif:curi'd  in  general,  are  many  times  wtjlaken, 
yet  when  they  are  reduced  to  fn>  ticuUrs,  they  arc  more  [enfible  and  judicious, 

THE  Name  of  Conful  (  as  we  faid  before  )  being  grown  odicus  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  they  refolved  to  have  them  created  for  the  future  out  of  tlie  Populace  | 
orelfe  to  limit  and  circumfcribe  their  authorifv  with  fucli  rulers  as  they  fhould  think 
fir.    The  Nobility,  to  prevent  both  inconveniencies,  took  a  way  betwixt  both,  and 
vyas  contented  that  thev  ftiould  create  four  Tribunes  with  confular  authority,  to  be 
chofen  indifferently  ouc  of  the  people  and  Senate.    The  people  were  well  enough  fa- 
tisned,  as  thinking  by  that  means  the  Confulfliip  would  excinguifh,  and  that  they 
fhould  have  a  fnare  of  the  fupream  dignity  themfelves.    But  obferve  what  followed 
when  they  came  to  the  creation  of  their  Tribunes,  and  it  was  not  only  in  their  power, 
butexpecHied  that  they  fiiould  have  been  all  made  out  of  the  people, they  chofe  em  all  ouc 
of  the  Nobility,  which  gave  occafion  to  Livy  to  fay,  ^ontm  Comitioium  tventus  docuit^ 
alios  animos  in  Cententione  Ubertatis  e^  honoris .  alios  fecundum  depofita  Certamina  in  incotrup- 
to  judicio  ejfe.    Hie  juccefs  of  that  EleBion  did ^loiv,  That  when  their  honour  and  liberty  Tvere 
in  controverjii,  the  peiple  ivere  of  one  mind  ^  when  they  were  fecure  and  free,  they  were  f  another. 
Confidering  with  my  felf  what  might  be  the  reafon,  I  fuppofe  it  is  becauie  men  are 
more  apt  to  be  miltaken  in  generals  than  in  particulars.    The  people  thought  them- 
felves more  worthy  of  the  Confulfliip  than  the  Nobility    becaufe  they  had  the  great- 
eft  intereft  in  the  City  ;  they  underwent  the  greateft  difficulty  in  the  Wars,  and  it  was 
their  Arms  which  defended  its  liberty,  and  propagated  the  Empire  of  Rome :  Accor- 
ding to  which  argument,  their  defires  Teeming  but  reafonable,  they  refolved  they  would 
have  them  in  fpight  of  all  oppofition:  But  when  they  came  to  particulars,  and  to  ex- 
amine their  own  private  Capacities  for  Government,  they  found  themfelves  fo  weak 
and  defedive,  that  though  altogether  they  thought  thmfelves  able  enough,  yet  they 
could  not  find  one  man  they  judged  proper  for  the  employment  ,•  aftiamed  therefore  of 
their  incapacity,  they  gave  their  voices  for  fuch  as  they  found  were  more  really  wor- 
thy^ which  TV'/M/ Z,iz;/«/ admi ling,  has  thefe  words,  Hanc  wode/liaw,  acjuitatewejiue  ^  al- 
titudinem  animi  ubi  nunc  in  uno  invenerit^   qua  tunc  populi  univerfi  fuit  ?    H  here  will  ycu  find 
now  a- days,  that  Modefiy,  that  Efjuity,  that  Magnanimity  in  one  man,   that  was  then  obvious 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ?  To  the  fame  purpofc  there  hapned  another  notable  Ex- 
ample in  Ccpua^  after  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Battel  of  Cannas.  After 
that  defeat,  the  Inhabitants  of  Capua  began  to  mutiny  againft  the  Government  (  as  in- 
deed all  Italj  did  at  that  time  )  the  grounds  of  their  difcontent  was  an  old  pique  be* 
twixt  the  people  and  Senate,  which  the  firft  thought  then  to  improve  to  the  deltrudion 
of  the  other.    Pacuvius  Calanus  being  a  very  wife  man,  and  at  the  Helm  at  that  time, 
confidering  with  himfelf  of  what  dangerous  confequence  a  tumult  might  prove  in  fo 
populous  a  City,  refolved  to  find  out  iome  way  to  accommodate  their  difference.  To 
this  end  he  afTembled  the  Senate,  and  in  few  words  remonftrated  to  them  the  impla- 
cable hatred  which  the  people  had  to  them  ;  That  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
murthered  by  them,  and  the  Citv  delivered  up  to  Hanibal,  by  reafon  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Rome  was  become  fo  deplorable     and  at  length  he  concluded,  that  if  they 
would  commit  the  whole  matter  to  him,  he  would  find  out  an  expedient  to  unite 'em; 
and  his  expedient  was  to  lock  up  the  Senate  in  the  Paiace,  and  by  putting  them  into 
the  peoples  power,  co  prefcrve  them.    The  Senate  fubmitted,  were  lock'd  up  in  the 
Caftle,  and  having  -'ilTembled  the  people,  he  told  them.  That  the  hour  was  now  come 
for  redeeming  rheir  liberty,  and  chaltihng  the  infolence  of  their  Nobility,  who  had 
fo  often  abus'd  them.    He  told  them  he  had  them  all  lock'd  up  in  his  Cuftody  to  be 
difpos'd  of  as  they  pleas'd    but  becaufe  he  could  not  think  it  was  their  defire  to  leave  the 
City  without  a  Government,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  ancient  Se- 
nators, if  would  be  necelTary ,  as  he  conceiv  d,  to  think  of  creating  a  new  one  ;  to  that 
purpofe  he  had  brought  the  Names  of  the  old  Senators  in  a  Purfe,  would  draw  'em  ouc 
one  by  one,  and  as  they  refolv'd  upon  another  to  fucceed  in  each  place,  he  would  fee 
theold  one  deliver'd  out  to  execution.  The  people  were  content, and  Pacuvius  drew  one, 
and  nam'd  him  aloud,  upon  which  a  great  noife  was  rais'd,  fome  faid  he  was  cruel,  others 
he  was  proud,  and  others  that  he  was  arrogant ;  Then  fays  Pacuviusj  he  is  unfit  to  be  < 
continued ,  pray  will  you  make  choice  of  another  in  his  ft^d.  Silence  was  commanded, 
and  one  of  the  people  was  named    he  was  nam'd  no  fooner,  but  fome  began  to  hum, 

T  c  others. 
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others  to  laugh,  and  all  to  revile  ;  and  fo  proceeding  horn  one  to  anothtr,  ihey  were 
all  concluded  unfit  for  fo  honourable  a  degree.  Faccucius  taking  the  occafion  told  'em, 
fince  you  are  fenfible  it  is  unfit  that  the  City  fliould  be  without  a  Senate;  and  fince 
you  cannot  agree  about  the  Election  of  a  new  it  would  be  expedient  in  my  judgment, 
that  you  propofe  fome  way  of  reconciliation ;  for  doubtlefs  the  fear  in  which  the  Se- 
nators have  been,  muft  of  neceffity  have  fo  humbled  them,  that  that  gcntlenefs  and 
humanity  which  you  have  fought  for  elfewhere,  may  now  be  found  in  them.  The 
people  began  then  to  difcover  in  particular,  the  fault  which  they  had  committed  in 
judging  in  general,  and  declared  they  were  ready  for  any  reafonable  reconciliation. 
And  in  this  manner  it  is  that  mod  people  deceive  themfelves  in  judging  generally  of 
things  and  their  accidents,which  upon  particular  examination  they  do  eafily  difcover. 

After  the  year  r4'!4-  chief  of  the  FLrentines  being  driven  out  of  the  City,  it  was 
left  wholly  without  order  or  government,  over-whelm'd  with  liccntioufntfs  and  am- 
bition, and  the  interefl  of  the  Publick  running  headlong  to  ruine.  Many  of  the  po- 
pular party  forefeeing  the  inevitable  deftructicn  of  the  City,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
elfc  to  impute  it,  they  charged  it  upon  the  ambition  of  fome  perfons  among  the  No- 
bility, which  fas  they  pretended  J  fomented  their  difcrders,  to  takeaw'ay  their  liber- 
ty, and  m^del  the  State  according  to  their  own  fancies  and  defigns.  And  thefe  Mu- 
tineers were  in  all  places,  in  the  Streets,  in  the  Houfes,  in  the  palaces,  declaring  pub- 
lickly,  and  threatning  that  if  ever  they  came  to  the  government,  they  would  look 
farther  into  the  bufinefs,  and  punifh  all  thofe  which  they  fliould  find  confcious  of  it. 
It  hapned  afterwards  that  fome  of  thefe  Citizens  were  advanced  as  they  defired,-  but 
when  they  were  at  that  height,  and  faw  things  nearer  than  before,  they  became  fen- 
fible of  their  error,  and  found  that  it  was  not  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility,  but  the 
malignity  of  the  times  which  was  the  occafion  of  all  their  trouble  and  commotion ; 
fo  as  they  became  new  men,  and  exercifed  a  new  way  of  adminiflration  ^  infomuch 
that  thofe  who  had  heard  'em  complain  and  threaten  when  they  were  in  private  ca- 
pacity, feeing  them  now  at  the  helm,  and  performing  nothing  chat  they  had  promis'd, 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  convidion  of  their  judgment  fo  much  as  corruption  of  their 
minds.  Which  thing  being  frequent  among  them,  gave  occafion  to  the  Proverb,  Co- 
fioro  hanno  un  onimo  in  Piazza,  et  uvo  in  Palazzo.  "Ihty  are  of  one  mind  in  the  Town,  and 
another  in  the  Throne.  Thus,  by  ferious  conhderation  of  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
fee  how  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  reduce  'em  to  a  fence  of  their  errors,  if 
we  take  them  from  their  general  and  abftraded  notions,  and  fix  'em  upon  particulars; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Taccucius  in  Capua,  and  the  Senate  in  Kime.  Again,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  wife  man  is  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  diffribution  of  Offi- 
ces and  Honours,  and  fuch  particular  affairs,-  for  in  thofe  things  they  are  almoft  in- 
fallible, and  when  they  do  miftake,  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  obftinacy  of 
fome  few  to  whom  that  bufinefs  is  referred,  than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  body; 
which  being  certainly  fo,  I  think  it  not  fuperfluous  to  fliew  in  my  next  Chapter  the 
Order  which  the  Senate  obferved  to  over-reach  the  people  in  thofe  kind  of  diftributions. 


CHAP.  XLVIU. 

To  prevent  the  Advancement  of  mean  people  to  the  Magi  (I  racy,  it  is  particularly  to  he 
contrived  that  the  Competition  he  hetwixt  the  hefi  and  moft  noble,  and  the  wicked- 
eji  and  mojl  abject. 

WHEN  the  Senate  began  to  apprehend,  that  the  Tribunes  would  be  chofen  out 
of  the  people,  and  invefled  with  Gonfular  Power,  they  had  two  ways,  one 
ot  which  they  conftantly  made  ufe  of  They  put  the  befl  and  niofl  honorable  perfons 
to  itand,  or  elfe  by  their  Mony  they  foiited  in  fome  fordid  and  ignoble  Plebeian,  a- 
mong  tl  olc  of  the  better  fort  which  pretended  to  the  Magiftracy,  and  demanded  it 
for  him  :  The  laft  way  made  the  people  afhamed  to  confer  it  ;  The  firft  made  them 
afhamed  to  remove  it  ;  which  reinforces  what  1  have  faid  fo  often  before,  that  though 
in  generals  the  people  may  be  miftaken,  in  particulars  they  ate  provident  enough. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  XLIX. 

if  thofe  Cities  vrhtch  have'heen  free  from  their  Foundation  (  as  Rome  J  have  found  it 
difficult  to  contrive  fuch  Laws  as  might  maintain  them  [o^   thofe  nhich  have  been 
.    aLtcap  (ervile,  will  find  it  almo(l  ir/jfo(fihle. 

THE  Government  of  Row?,  and  its  affairs  abroad  and  at  home,  do  fufficiently  (how 
how  hard  it  is  co  eftablilli  fuch  Laws  in  a  Commonwealch  as  may  preferve  it  al- 
ways in  a  good  and  quiet  Ettate.  It  had  firft  Romulus,  then  Numa,  TuUus  Hcftilius,  Ser- 
•vius,  and  others,  who  employed  their  induilry  and  capacity  to  regulate  it  weii,  and 
prefcribe  good  Laws  ,*  after  which,  ten  Citizens  were  created  on  purpofe  imd  yec 
difficulties  arofe  everyday,  which  requir'd  new  remedies:  One  of  their  great  expe- 
dients (which  indeed  contributed  much  to  the  incorruption  of  that  City)  was  the  crea« 
tion  of  the  Cenfors,  to  corre(5l  the  exorbitances,  fplendor,  and  ill  husbandry  of  the  Ci- 
tizens and  altho'  in  the  beginning  it  was  with  fome  inconfideration  decreed  that  thofe 
Officers  (hould  be  created  for  five  years,  yet  by  the  prudence  of  Mamercus  the  Dictator, 
that  error  was  afterwards  redif^ed,  and  the  time  of  their  continuance  reduced  to  i8 
months,  which  difgufted  the  then  Cenfors  fo  highly,  that  they  found  means  to  turn 
Mamercui  our  of  the  Senate,  to  the  great  regret  both  of  the  Senators  and  people.  And 
becauf?  theHittory  does  not  fhow  how  *4di»;crc«j  defended  himfeif,  it  muft  needs  be 
the  neglcA  of  the  Hiltorian,  or  the  defe<5t  of  the  Laws  ^  for  it  is  not  to  be  thought  thac 
in  a  perfect  Commonwealth,  a  Citizen  fhould  be  fo  ill  treated  for  promulging  a  Law 
fo  much  for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberty,  and  his  innocence  left  without  fandtuary  or 
protedion.  But  to  return  to  my  defign,  I  fay,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  if  Cities  conceiv- 
ed, and  born,  and  brought  up  all  along  in  fervitude,  find  fo  much  difficulty  to  regulate, 
and  preferve  themfeives  in  tranquillity  and  peace  (as  was  to  be  feen  in  Florence)  when 
Rome  and  other  Stares  (which  have  been  free  from  the  beginning^  have  fcarce  been  a- 
ble  to  doit.  Florence  was  in  fubje6lion  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  govern'd  by  other 
people,  fo  long  that  it  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  ever  being  free.  Afterwards  having 
time  to  breath,  it  began  to  lookup,  and  make  Laws  for  it  felf;  but  mingling  them 
with  their  old  Laws,  which  were  bad,  they  did  them  no  good.  For  two  hundred 
.years  together  their  Government  was  in  this  manner  fo  that  it  was  fcarce  worthy 
the  name  of  a  Commonwealth.  And  the  fame  incoiiveniencies  have  been  incident 
,to  all  Cities  whofe  beginnings  have  been  fervile  like  that.  And  tho'  the  Florentines 
-did  many  times  by  publick  and  free  fuffrage  transfer  an  Authority  upon  a  few  of  their 
principal  Citizens,  to  examine  and  reform  all  things;  yet  thofe  few  regarded  not  fo 
jnjuch  the  common  interelt  and  liberty,  as  their  own  private  defign  and  advantage  in 
.the  whole  manner  of  their  proceedings  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  producing  any  or- 
der or  fettlement  as  was  intended,  that'it  augmented  the  diforder,  and  made  things 
jWorfe  than  before.  To  pafs  by  other  things  which  are  likewife  to  be  obferved,  £ 
fay  that  in  every  Commonwealth  it  is  particularly  to  be  confider'd  in  whofe  hands 
the  Cognizance  of  capital  Offences  is  placed,  and  who  has  the  execution  of  the  San- 
guinary Laws:  This  was  well  order'd  in  Rome,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  people  from 
rfTe  Courts  and  Magiftrates  of  the  City  ;  and  if  at  any  time  by  that  appeal,  the  delay 
of  execucion  became  dangerous  to  the  ^tate,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  Di(3:ator,  who 
commanded  execution  immediately  ;  but  they  never  made  ufe  of  their  refuge,  but  in 
extream  neceffity. 

But  Florevce,  and  other  Cities  born  in  fervitude  and  fubjedion,  had  not  the  benefit 
of  fuch  an  Officer,  but  was  governed  by  ftrangers  upon  whom  the  Prince  had  trans- 
fer'd  his  Authority  ;  which  Cultom  they  kept  up,  after  they  had  made  themfeives  free, 
and  continued  the  fame  Authority  in  a  Foreigner,  whom  they  call'd  their  Captain, 
which  was  a  dangerous  thing,  confidering  how  eafily  he  might  be  corrupted  by  the 
better  fort  of  the  Citizens :  Afterwards  the  Cuftom  changed  with  the  revolutions  of 
State  and  eight  Citizens  %vere  created  to  do  the  Office  ol  the  Captain,  which  altera- 
tion proved  much  for  the  worfe;  for  (  as  Lfaid  before)  a  few  men  prcfer'd  to  the  go- 
vernmenr,  are  alway  liable  to  be  careffed  and  cajoled  by  the  Nobility,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people.  Againft  which  inconvenience,  Venice  provided  very  well,  where 
there  is  a  Council  of  Ten,  which  can  punifh  any  Citizen  whatever  without  any  appeal 
yet  for  fear  they  fnould  not  be  fufficient  (tho'  they  have  authority  enough)  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  perfons  of  more  than  ordinary  quality,  they  have  conftituted  iht  Marantic 
to  aflilt  'em, and  the  Council  of  Freguih&Mti,  which  is  the  higheft  Council  of  that  City  ; 
fo  that  if  any  man  will  accufe,  there  are  judges  enough  ready  to  hear  him.  If  therefore  in 

T  c  z  Rcme 


Rome  which  was  originally  free,  and  model'd  and  govern'd  by  the  Counfels  of  io  many 
wife  men,  new  faults  were  daily  difcover'd,  and  frefli  occafions  for  new  Laws  to  be  made 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberty  it  is  not  to  be  admir'd,  if  in  ether  Cicies  it  was 
worfe,  where  their  Original  was  not  fo  free,  nor  lo  many  wife  men  to  model  and  ii|- 
ftrud  them. 


CHAP.  L. 

No  Magifirate  or  Council  ought  to  have  fewer  to  check  or  controul  the 

fuolick  a^s  of  the  City. 

Titus  ^intius  Cincinnatus,  and  Cneus  Julius  Mentus  helng  Confuls  together  in  Rome, 
but  at  perpetual  odds,  the  affairs  of  that  State  was  at  a  ftand,  their  Laws  were  not 
executed,  their  Wars  were  not  profecuted,  nor  any  thing  manag'd  as  it  fiiould  be.  The 
Senate  obferviiig  it,  perfuaded  them  to  make  a  Di(itator,  by  whom  the  State  might  be 
reform'd,  and  their  differences  compos'd,  which  had  hitherto  hinder'd  the  reformation* : 
But  the  Confuls,  how  contrary  foever  in  other  things,  confented  not  to  do  it,  the  Senate 
having  no  other  remedy,  addreffed  to  the  Tribunes,  who  by  the  Anthority  of  the  Senare 
required,  and  compell'd  the  Confuls  to  the  Creation  of  a  Didator :  In  which  place  ic 
is  remarkable  how  beneficial  the  afliftance  of  the  Tribunitial  power  was,  not  only  to 
defend  the  people  againft  the  infolence  of  the  Nobility,  but  to  controul  and  reflrain 
the  emulation  and  difference  among  themfelves.  And  here  it  is  carefully  to  be  provi- 
ded in  the  fettlement  of  a  Commonwealth,  that  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  a  few  perfons 
to  whom  the  Government  is  entrufted,  to  quafn  or  obftrud  any  Cuffoms  or  A<its  that 
are  neceffary  to  its  fubfidance:  For  Example,  If  you  authorize  a  Council,  or  any  o- 
ther  perfons  to  diftribute  Honours,  difpofe  of  Offices,  or  execute  any  other  Commands 
you  muft  either  lay  a  ftrict  injunction  or  necefCty  upon  'em  to  do  as  you  appoint  oc 
provide  ;  fo  that  if  it  be  negleded  by  'em,  it  may  be  done  by  fome  body  elfe  ;  other- 
wife  things  are  ill  managed,  and  the  order  is  defedive,  as  is  manifeft  by  that  example 
in  Rome,  if  the  perverfenefs  of  the  Confuls  had  not  been  oppofed  by  the  Authority  of 
the  Tribunes.  In  the  Republick  of  Venice,  the  grand  Council  (  or  Senate  )  has  the  di- 
ftribution  of  Honours,  and  the  Eledion  of  Magiftr ates,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ,•  and 
it  hapning  one  time,  that  the  Senate  either  upon  fome  difguft,  or  falfe  fuggeflion  o- 
mitted  to  create  SuccefTors  to  the  Magiftrates  at  home,  or  to  their  Officers  abroad, 
there  foUow'd  great  diforders  immediately  the  Territory  and  City  wanting  their  law- 
ful judges,  could  have  no  juflice  in  any  thing,  till  the  Senate  was  appeafed.  And  this 
inconvenience  would  in  time  have  brought  the  City  into  an  ill  condition,  had  it  not 
been  prevented  by  the  wifdom  of  fome  Citizens,  who  taking  the  opportunity  obtain'd 
a  Law,  That  there  fhould  be  no  vacancy  of  Officers,  either  within  the  City  or  with- 
out, but  the  old  Officers  fhould  be  continu'd  till  their  SuccefTors  were  chofen,  by  which 
Law  they  deprived  that  great  Council  of  a  power  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  Juftice, 
which  could  not  have  been  fuJfered  without  hazard  to  the  State. 


*  I 


CHAP.  Lf. 

A  Trince  or  Commonwealth  that  is  confirained  to  do  a  things  is  to  feem  to  do  it 

frankljy  and  without  any  compulfion. 

A Wife  man  orders  his  affairs  fo,  that  whatever  he  does,  feems  rather  voluntary  and 
gracious,  than  done  by  force  and  compulfion,  be  his  neceflity  of  doing  it  never 
fo  great,  which  point  of  wifdom  befing  well  obferv'd  by  the  Romans,  got  them  great 
reputation  among  the  people,  efpecially  when  they  decreed  Stipends  to  the  Soldiers  out 
of  the  publick  Treafury,  who  before  were  obliged  to  ferve  at  their  own  proper  char- 
ges,- for  feeing  their  Wars  were  like  to  be  tedious,-.aAd  their  Armies  to  be  carried  into 
far  Countries,  before  they  could  be  finifh'd,  they  found  neither  the  firfl  could  be  con- 
tinu'd, nor  the  latter  perform'd  but  at  the  publick  expence  ;  wherefore  the  Senate  was 
forced  and  neceflitared  to  pay  the  Soldiers  out  of  the  publick  Stock,-  yet  they  did  it  fo 
flyly,  and  with  that  artifice,  that  tho'  compell'd  by  neceflity,  it  was  receiv'd  as  grace, 
and  gain'd  'em  exceedingly  the  aflfedions  of  the  people,  who  had  never  fo  much  as 
mention'd  ic  by  their  Tiibunes,  or  thought  of  it  ^herafelves ;  So  that  never  any  thing 

*  was 
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was  receiv'd  with  more  demonftracion  of  )oy.  Buc  the  Tribunes  were  not  fo  well  fa- 
tufted,  but  endeavoured  to  polTefs  the  people  that  it  was  not  an  a(5l  of  that  grace  as 
they  imagined,'  and  that  if  they  looked  clofely  into  it,  it  would  appear  rather  a  griev- 
ance, than  a  benevolence  ^  for  how  was  this  Money  to  be  rais'd,  but  by  Taxes  and  Im- 
pofitions  upon  the  people  ?  fo  that  if  the  Senators  were  boumifal,  it  was  out  of  othec 
mens  purfes.  But  all  would  not  do,  let  the  Tribunes  fay  as  they  pleafed,  the  people  be- 
lieved themfelves  highly  obliged,*  and  then  the  manner  of  raifing  the  Money  made  it 
much  the  more  grateful,  for  it  was  done  with  more  than  ordinary  equity,  the  greateft 
part  of  it  being  levyed  upon  the  greateft  men,  and  the  poor  favoured  as  much  as  pof- 
(ibie. 


CHAP.  LII. 

The  heft  a^id  mofi  Secure  way  to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  a^  amhitious  And  povcerful  State  '^ 
is  to  preclude  and  flop  up  thofe  rvajs     which  he  would  come  to  his  greatmfs. 

BY  what  has  been  faid  before,  it  appears  what  afFecftion  the  Senate  conciliated  a- 
mong  the  people,  not  only  by  the  franknefs  of  their  bounty,  but  by  their  kind- 
nels  in  collecting  it;  which  order,  if  continued  to  the  people,  would  have  prevented 
all  the  tumults  which  hapned  afterward  in  that  City,  and  deprived  the  Tribunes  of  their 
great  credit  and  authority.  And  indeed  there  is  not  a  better  or  more  feciire  way  to 
fupprefs  the  infolence,  or  crofs-bite  the  defigns  of  an  ambitious  Citizen,  than  to  take 
«he  fame  ways  to  prevent,  which  he  takes  to  advance  them  which  courfe,  if  it  had 
been  followed  by  the  adverfaries  of  Cofimo  de  Medici  would  have  been  much  more  for 
their  advantage  than  to  have  forc'd  him  out  of  the  Town.  For  had  they  applied  them- 
felves to  carefling  and  infmuating  with  the  people,  C  which  was  the  way  he  took  to  for- 
tifis  himfelf )  they  had  difarm'd  him  without  any  tumult  or  violence,  and  taken  from 
him  the  only  arm,  upon  which  he  depended  for  his  defence.  About  the  fame  time  Vi* 
era  Soderini  by  his  extraordinary  beneficence  got  himfelf  a  great  intereft  and  reputation 
among  the  people,  and  was  publickly  efteemed  the  great  Champion  and  Protestor  of 
their  liberties :  and  doubtlefs  his  adverfaries,  who  began  to  grow  jealous  of  his  great- 
nefs,  had  done  much  more  wifely,  and  honourably,  and  fafely,  to  have  gone  the  fame 
way  to  workj  and  countermin'd  him  by  their  indulgence  to  the  people,  than  to  oppofe 
themfelves  downright,  and  ruine  him  and  their  whole  Country  together  ,•  for  could 
they  by  any  art  or  infinuation  have  gained  the  affecilions  of  the  City,  they  had  taken 
from  him  the  only  thing  upon  which  he  rely'd,  without  noife  or  confufion,  and  they 
might  have  oppos'd  him  in  all  his  counfels,  without  fear  of  the  people:  If  it  be  urg'd  here, 
that  if  the  Citizens  which  were  enemies  to  Vitro  committed  an  error,  in  not  taking  the 
fame  courfe  to  retain  as  he  had  done  to  debauch  the  people,  Veter  committed  the  fame 
Jjault  by  not  making  ufe  of  the  fame  inftrumencs  which  his  adverfaries  employ  ed  againit 
him;  it  is  anfwered,  that  Soderini  indeed  might  have  tryed,  but  he  could  have  done 
it  neither  with  honour  or  eafe  ,•  for  the  way  that  his  adverfaries  took  was  to  fet  up  the 
Medici,  by  whofe  affiftance  they  bearded  him  exceedingly,  and  ruined  him  at  laft  ; 
and  it  had  been  difhonourable  for  Soderini  to  have  deferted  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  gone  over  to  the  party  of  the  Medici  ;  nor 
could  he  have  done  it  fo  fecretly  or  fuddenly,  but  the  people  would  have  fmelt  it, 
and  have  turned  the  violence  of  their  afFedion  into  as  furious  an  hatred,  which  would 
have  made  his  deftrudion  much  more  eafy  to  his  enemies,  for  who  ever  was  but  fuf- 
peded  to  be  a  favourer  of  the  Medici,  was  thought,  ipfofaBo,  an  adverfary  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  necelTary  therefore  in  all  deliberations  to  weigh  all  things,  to  confider  what 
danger  and  what  advantage  every  thing  will  yield,  and  make  choice  of  what  is  lealt 
dangerous:  otherwife  it  will  happen  to  you  as  it  did  to  Marcus  Tuliius,  who  raifed  and 
augmented  the  greatnefs  of  Mark  Anthony  by  the  fame  way  which  he  intended  for  his 
deftrudion ;  for  when  Mark  Anthony  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Senate,  having  a 
great  Army  attending  him,  and  moft  of  them  of  Cafar's  old  Soldiers,  Cicero  to  draw 
them  off  from  him,  perfuaded  the  Senate  to  ^\iiOElavisis  at  the  head  of  their  Army,  and 
fent  him  (  with  the  Conful)  againft  Antonius,  pretending  that  the  very  name  of  0<J?;j. 
'vius  (being  Nephew  to  Cajar)  would  bring  over  all  his  Unkle's  party  to  him,  where- 
by Antonius  would  be  fo  weakned  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  reduce  him.  But  it 
hapfted  quite  contrary  for  Antonius  having  gain'd  Oftaviui  to  his  fide,  they  joyned 
their  Forces  againft  Tullj  and  his  Senate,  and  ruin'd  their  whole  Party.  Which  might 
have  been  eafily  foreieen;  nor  ought  Cicero  fo  imprudently  to  have  revlv'd  the  name  of 
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Cafar,  by  whom  the  whole  world  was  brought  into  fervirude,  and  efpecialiy  Rowe  • 
nor  have  perfuaded  himfelf  that  a  Tyrant  or  any  of  his  race  would  ever  reitore  that 
liberty  which  his  Predeceflbr  had  fupprefled. 


CHAP.  LUL 

The  people  (  deceived  with  a  falfe  appearance  of  good  )  do  many  timci  dcfire  that 
which  turns  to  their  dejlrudion ;  and  hove  great  hopes  and  large  premises  do  eafily 
debauch  them, 

\  Fter  the  taking  of  Veii  by  the'Rcw^w/,  a  report  being  fpread  of  the  convenience 
and  pleafantnefs  of  the  Town,  and  richnefsof  the  Country  about  it,  the  peo- 
ple of  Kome  began  to  fancy  that^t  would  be  much  for  their  advantage  to  tranfplant  one 
half  of  their  City,  and  fend  them  thither  to  inhabit,  for  there  were  many  fair  houfes 
to  receive  them;  and  it  could  be  no  weakning  or  diminution  to  2? owe,  feeing  the 
diftance  betwixt  the  two  Cities  was  fo  fmall,  JKeii  would  be  taken  rather  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Rome,  than  a  diftincft  and  particular  City.  The  Senate  and  graver  fort  of  Citi- 
zens had  fo  little  inclination  to  this  defign,  that  they  refolved  to  die  before  ever  they 
would  confent  to  it.  The  people  were  fo  mad  upon  it  on  the  other  fide,  that  when 
it  came  to  a  debate,  and  it  was  to  be  refolv'd  what  was  to  be  done,  the  difpute  was  fo 
hot,  they  had  proceeded  to  blows,  and  the  whole  Town  been  engaged  in  blood  had 
not  the  Senate  interpofed  certain  ancient  and  eminent  men,  who  by  their  interelt  and 
veneration  among  the  people  defended  the  blow,  and  appeafed  them  for  that  time. 
In  which  palTage  there  are  two  things  confiderable  :  the  firft,  that  the  people  being 
deceived  with  a  falfe  imagination  of  good,  do  many  times  folicit  their  own  ruine  and 
run  the  Commonwealth  upon  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties,  unlefs  fome  perfon  in 
whom  they  have  great  confidence  Itiikes  in  to  inftrudi  them  which  is  the  good  and 
which  is  the  evil  •  and  when  by  accident  it  falls  out  that  the  people  (  having  been  for- 
merly deceived  either  by  perfons  or  things)  cannot  repofe  that  confidence  in  any  one 
then  of  neceffity  all  goes  i-o  wrack,  and  nothing  can  prevent  it:  to  this  purpofe 
t6  in  his  difcourfe  about  Monarchy,  tell  us. 

It  pofolo  molte  voile  ^rida 

Viva  la  Jua  morte,  &  muoia  la  fua  vitai 

The  imaged  multitude  do  often  crie 
Give  us  our  death ^  cur  life  we  do  defie. 

This  incredulity  is  many  times  the  occafion  that  good  counfels  are  neglcAed  as  ic 
hapned  to  the  Veneiiant  when  invaded  by  feveral  enemies  at  one  tim.e,  they  could  not 
take  off  any  one  of  them,  by  reftoring  what  they  had  taken  wrongfully  from  other  peo- 
ple ;  which  was  the  occanon  of  the  war,  and  almoft  of  their  ruin.    From  whence  we 
may  confider  the  eafinefs  and  difficulty  of  perfuading  the  people,  and  make  this 
diftindion,  if  the  affair  propofed  be  in  appearance  either  magnanimous,  or  profitable 
though  at  the  bottom  it  be  never  fo  deftrudive,  the  people  are  always  ealic  to  be  per- 
fuaded: on  the  other  fide,  if  any  thing  be  offered  (how  honourable,  how  ufeful  foe- 
ver  )  with  the  leaft  fliew  or  glance  of  cowardizc  or  inconvenience,  they  are  never  or 
with  great  difficulty  to  be  wrought  to  it.    To  confirm  this,  we  have  many  examples 
both  modern  and  ancient  in  Rome  and  other  places.     From  hence  fprang  their  jea- 
loui'ies  againft  Febius  Maximus,  who  could  never  beat  it  into  the  heads  of  that  Citv 
that  it  was  better  for  their  Comn)on  wealth  to  protradt,  and  fpin  out  the  war 
than  to  pufli  things  on,  and  bring  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  Battel  ,•  for  the  people  look- 
ing upon  ic  as  cow/ardly  and  bafe  counfel,  and  not  difcerning  the  utility  at  the  bottom 
would  by  no  means  admit  it  ;  and  Fabius  wanted  rhetorick  to  enforce  it  upon  them* 
And  fo  Itrangeh  are  they  blinded  fometimes  with  their  bravery  and  courage,  that  tho' 
the  Romans  had  committed  the  fame  error  once  before,  and  given  authority  to  Fabim 
his  Mafter  of  tlie  Horfe  to  fight  vvhen  he  faw  occafion  whether  Fabius  would  or  not  • 
(  which  authority  had  like  to  have  ruin'd  the  whole  Army,  had  not  Fjbius  with  his 
prudence  prevented  it  j  yet  that  experiment  doing  no  good,  they  were  guilty  again 
and  invefled  Varro  with  the  fame  power,  upon  no  other  occounr,  but  bccaufe  he  had 
Iwaggei'd  up  and  down  . the  iown,  and  when  ever  they  qualified  him  with  fuch  a 

Com 
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Commiilion,  lie  would  fight  Hmnihal,  cut  him  to  pieces  they  believe  what  he  laid, 
give  him  authority  and  what  followed  ?  Why  chey  were  beaten  at  Carinas}  the  R.o- 
man  Army  cut  off,*  and  the  Roman  Empire  almoft  extinguifhcd.  And  nut  unlike  this 
was  the  example  oi  Marcus  Centenius  Penula,  (a  mean  perlon,  and  conl'iderable  for  no- 
thing but  fome  fmall  command  in  the  Army  )  who  prefented  himlelf  one  day  to  the  Se- 
nate, and  offered  if  they  would  give  him  power  to  raife  an  Army  of  Voluntiers  where 
he  plealed  all  over  Italj^  he  would  undertake  in  a  fliort  time  to  beat  Hanibal  out  of  it. 
The  Senate  was  fsnfible  the  propofition  was  rafli^  yet  (confidering  withal  that  if  they 
fiiould  deny  him,  and  report  diould  come  of  it  afte-rwards  to  the  people,  it  might  dif- 
facisHe  chem  ^  beget  fome  tumult  in  the  City  and  be  the  occahcn  of  envy  and  aninio- 
fity  to  themfelves)  they  granted  his  requeft,  chcohng  rather  to  expofe  all  thofe  who 
v/ere  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  follow  him,  than  run  the  hazard  of  new  diffentions  at  home. 
Having  got  his  Comn  ifiion,  and  afterv^ards  his  Men,  with  a  confufed  and  diforderly 
Army  he  marches  againil  Hanibal,  and  fought  him,  but  he  failed  of  his  promife,  for  he 
was  killed  himfelf,  and  mott  of  his  Forces.  In  Greece  in  the  City  of  Athens,  Nicias,  a 
grave  and  wife  Citizen,  could  never  perfuade  the  people  againil  an  Expedition  into 
Sicily ;  but  purfuing  it  againft  all  fober  advice,  they  mifcarried,  and  their  own  Coun- 
try, was  ruined.  Scipio,  when  he  was  made  Conful,  defired  that  he  might  have  Africk 
for  his  province  and  he  would  undertake  to  ^QV(\QY\i\\ Carthage,  but  the  Senate  being  a- 
verfe  upon  the  judgment  of  Fabius  Maximus,  Scipio  threatned  to  propofe  it  to  the  peo- 
ple, ari<nowing  very  well  how  grateful  it  would  be  to  them.  We  might  produce  ex- 
amples of  the  fame  nature  out  of  our  own  City  of  Florence,  as  when  Hercules  Bentivgli 
General  of  the  Florentine  Army,  with  Antonio  Giacomini,  having  defeated  the  Foices 
of  Bertolcnteo  at  San  Vincenti,  they  went  to  befiege  fifa,  which  enterprize  was  deba- 
ted and  concluded  by  the  people^  upon  the  great  promifes  which  Hercules  had  made, 
though  indeed  the  wifer  fort  of  Citizens  were  sgainft  it ;  but  the  multitude  were  pof- 
feffed  with  great  matters  that  would  be  done,  and  nothing  could  difTuade  them.  I 
fay  then,  there  is  not  an  eafier  way  to  ruine  a  State  where  the  authority  is  in  the  peo- 
ple, than  to  put  them  upon  fome  gallant,  but  defpsrate  enterprize  for  where  there 
is  any  thing  of  magnanimity  in  their  nature,  it  is  fure  to  be  embraced,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  wit  of  men  to  difTuade  them  :  but  as  this  is  many  times  the  ruine  of  the  State, 
fo  it  is  more  often  and  moie  certainly  the  def^iuction  of  thofe  Citizens  which  promo- 
ted and  commanded  it  j  for  the  people  full  of  expedations  of  vidory,  when  they  hnd 
they  have  mifcarried,  never  impute  it  to  an  ill  accident  or  fortune,  but  throw  all  upon 
the  ignorance  or  treachery  of  their  Commanders,  which  feldom  efcape  without  being 
banifhed,  imprifoned,  or  killed  as  has  hapned  to  feveral  of  the  C«rr^^^iww«  and 
nian  Captains.  Nor  does  it  avail  that  they  have  been  vidorious  before  for  their  pre- ' 
fent  misfortune  diowns  all,  as  it  fell  out  to  Antonio  Giacomini  our  G&nera\,  who  not ' 
taking  Pija  as  he  promifed,  and  the  people  expected,  fell  into  fo  great  difgrace  with 
them,  that  notwithftanding  the  many  great  things  which  he  had  done,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  live,  more  by  the  favour  and  humanity  of  the  Governours,  tiian  by  the 
gratitude  or  good  nature  of  the  people. 


CHAP.    LI  V. 

IIojv  great  the  authority  of  a  grave  man  is,  to  ajfirage  the  tumahuofifnefs  of 

the  feeble, 

THE  fecond  thing  remarkable,  that  was  mentioned  in  my  iafl  Chapter,  is,  that 
theiC  is  nothing  more  certain  to  appeafe  a  popular  tumult,  and  reduce  the 
people  to  reafon,  than  the  interpofition  of  fome  wife  perfon  of  authority  among 
them  J  as  VirgH  has  told  us  with  very  good  reafon. 

Turn  pietate  gravem,  ac  meritii  Ji  forte  virum  e^uem 
Con^exere,  filentj  arreMi(<j',  auribus  adfiant. 

Jf  in  their  tumults,  a  grave  man  appears, 
/iilt  ovhifi,  and  nothitig  ftirrirg  but  their  ears. 

He  therefore  who  commands  in  a  mutinous  Army,  orin  afeditiousCity,anddefires  to 
appeafe  either  the  one  or  the  other,  is  in  my  judgment  to  prefent  himfelf  with  the  moft 
grace  and  ad  vantage  chac  he  can adorn'd  wuh  all  the  ornaments  of  his  dignity,  and  what- 

ever 
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ever  clfe  may  make  him  venerable  to  the  people.  Kot  many  years  Unct  Florence  was  di- 
vided into  Fa<^ions,  the  Frattjchi  and  the  Arabiati ;  and  their  animofity  was  fo  great, 
they  came  to  blows,  and  tht  Fratefchi  were  overthrown,  and  Vfigolantonlo  Soderini  flain 
among  the  reft,  who  was  as  eminent  a  Citizen  as  moft  of  his  time  •  upon  the  ftrength 
of  this  Victory  the  people  ran  in  a  tumult  to  his  houfe,  with  intention  to  plunder  it  j 
but  his  Brother  Francefco  (then  Bifhop  of  Volterraf  and  Cardinal  nowj  being  accidentally 
there,  as  foon  as  he  underftood  how  things  were,  and  perceived  the  rabble  to  encreafe, 
he  called  for  the  richeft  of  his  Robes,  and  having  put  them  on,  and  his  Epifcopal  Ro- 
chet over  them,  he  marched  out  into  the  croudj  and  by  the  Majeity  of  his  perlbn, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  language,  prevailed  with  them  to  forbear,  and  to  return  peace- 
ably to  their  houfes  ^  which  adion  was  fo  grateful  to  the  City,  that  it  was  celebrated 
publickly  many  days  after.  I  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  not  a  furer  nor  more 
neceffary  way  to  compofe  the  diftradions  of  the  people,  than  the  appearance  of  fome 
grave  perfon  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  may  make  him  venerable  to  them.  To  return  there- 
fore to  what  we  faid  before,  it  may  be  feen  hence,  with  what  obftinacy  the  Romans 
accepted  of  that  propofition  for  tranfplanting  to  Veiiy  becaufe  they  thought  it  profita- 
ble, and  did  not  perceive  the  inconvenience  that  was  in  it  ^  for  as  there  hapned  ma- 
ny tumults  thereupon,  fo  much  more  mifchief  had  followed,  had  not  the  Senate  and 
fome  other  grave  perfons  interpofed,  and  by  good  fortune  reftrain'd  them. 


CHAP.  LII. 

How  eajil)  things  are  managed  h  a  City  where  the  Commons  are  incorrupt ;  hew  hard 
it  is  to  en^  a  principality  whae  there  is  an  equality  ;  and  where  it  is  not,  a  Com' 
monwealth  is  impoffihle, 

T Hough  we  have  declared  before  what  we  thought  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Ci- 
ty whofe  inhabitants  were  totally  corrupt;  yet  that  will  not  hinder  us  from  con- 
fidecing  the  lubtilty  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  a  vow  which  Camlllus  had  made  to 
confecrate  the  tenth  part  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Veientes  to  Jpcllo;  which  fpails  being  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Common  people,  the  Senate  had  no  way  but  to  publifh  an  E- 
did,  requiring  all  of  them  at  a  certain  time  and  place  to  bring  in  the  tenth  part  of  their 
gains.    'Tis  true,  that  Proclamation  had  no  great  effed,  becaufe  another  expedient 
was  found  out  to  fatisfie  the  vow  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  the  confidence  the  Senate  had  in 
the  good  niture  and  complyance  of  the  people;  and  the  great  opinion  that  they  would 
pundlually  bring  in  what  ever  they  were  commanded.    On  the  other  fide  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  the  people  went  not  about  to  fhuffle  or  defraud  the  Edid  by  bringing  in  lefs 
than  their  due;but  declared  frankly  againft  it,  as  a  thing  illegally  required.   Which  ex- 
ample, with  many  others  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  brought  to  fliew  the  pro- 
bity and  religion  wherewith  that  people  was  endued,  and  what  good  might  be  expe<5lcd 
from  them:  and  certainly  where  there  is  not  that  fubmiffion  and  conformity,  no  confi- 
dence is  to  be  had  ;  as  in  thofe  Provinces  which  are  corrupted  at  this  day,  in  Italj  above 
all  the  reft,  and  I  may  fay  in  F^w^andin  Spain,  which  are  like  wife  in  fome  meafure  un- 
der the  fame  corruption;  for  tho  they  are  not  perhaps  fubjed  to  fo  many,  and  fo  dangerous 
diforders  as  we  are  in  Italy ;  yet  it  proceeds  not  from  the  meliority  of  the  people,  but  from 
th;;  excellence  of  their  conftitution,  being  govern'd  by  a  Monarchy,  which  keeps  'em 
united,  nor  only  by  the  virtue  and  example  of  their  Prince,  butby  the  Laws  andCultoms 
of  each  Kingdom,  which  are  preferved  to  this  day.    Germany  is  the  place  of  the  whole 
World  where  the  footiteps  of  the  old  Roman  virtue  and  fidelity  is  confpicuous ;  and  that 
fidelity  is  the  caufe  why  fo  many  Cities  live  happily  in  liberty  ;  for  they  are  fo  careful 
and  (ludious  of  tlieir  Laws,  that  that  very  one  thing  keeps  them  from  fervitude,  and  be- 
ing over-run  by  their  enemies ;  and  if  any  inltance  be  defired  of  this  more  than  ordina. 
ry  probity  in  the  Germans,  1  fhall  produce  one,  not  unlike  that  before,  betwixt  the  Se- 
nate and  the  people  of  Rome.    It  is  the  cultom  in  thofe  States  vshen  they  have  occafion 
for  niony  upon  the  publick  account, for  the  Councils  and  xVIagiftrates  in  authority  to  lay 
a  tax  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  upon  all  the  inhabitants  under  their  jurifdidion,  according 
to  their  refpedive  Eltaies ;  at  the  day  and  place  appointed  for  payment,  every  man  ap. 
pears  wi:h  his  mony,  and  having  taking  his  oath  Hrit  that  the  fum  he  pays  is  according 
to  the  full  of  his  Eilate,  he  throws  it  into  a  chelt  provided  for  that  purpofe;  and  no  no- 
tice taken  what  it  ij  he  throws  in ;  froni  whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  llill  fon.'S 
fpaiks  left  in  chat  people  of  their  old  ingen,uity  and  religion:  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but 
every  man  pays  his  due,  for  otherwife  the  fum  would  not  amount  to  the  impofition,  nor 

to 
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to  what  they  formerly  paid  j  whereby  the  Fraud  would  be  difcovered,  and  they  become 
liable  to  a  new  Tax  :  Which  Integrity  and  Juftice  is  the  more  admirable  in  our  Days, 
becaufe  it  is  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  Germany^  and  the  Realbn  (as  I  conceive) 
is  Twofold  j  one,  becaufe  they  have  had  little  or  no  Commerce  with  their  Neighbours, 
neither  trading  into  foreign  Parts,  nor  admitting  Foreigners  into  theirs^  contenting  thenh- 
felves  with  their  own  Diet,  and  Cloaths,  and  Commodities,  and  thereby  preventing  all 
Occafion  of  evil  Converfation,  which  is  the  Corruption  of  good  Manners,  efpecially 
among  the  Yrcnch,  the  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  which  are  wicked  enough  to  debauch  the 
whole  World.    The  other  Reafon  is,  becaule  thofe  Commonwealths  who  havepreierved. 
their  Liberties,  and  kept  themfelves  incorrupt,  do  not  fuffer  any  of  their  Citi2tens  to  live 
high,  and  at  the  Rate  of  a  Gentleman ;  but  they  live  all  in  an  Equality  and  Parity,  as  thofe 
few  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen  who  are  there,  are  very  odious  to  the  People-,  and  whenever 
any  of  them  fall  by  Accident  into  their  Hands,  they  die  without  Mercy,  as  thofe  who 
are  the  Fountain  of  all  their  Luxury,  and  the  Occafion  of  their  Scandal.   I  call  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  live  idly  and  plentifully  upon  their  Eftates,  without  any  Care  or  Em- 
ployment, and  they  are  very  pernicious  where-ever  they  afe    but  above  all,  they  are 
moft  dangerous,  who,  befides  their  great  Revenues,  have  their  Caflellanies,  their  Ju- 
rifdiftions,  and  their Vaffels,  which  pay  them  Fealty  and  Homage:  Of  thefeTwo  Sorts 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Territories  oiRome,  Romagna,  and  Lombardy  are  full  ;  for 
which  Reafon  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  free  State  in  all  thofe  Countries,  becaule  the 
Gentry  are  mortal  Enemies  to  thofe  Conftitutions,  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  ere6:  a 
Republick  where  they  had  the  Dominion  j  if  any  Alteration  be  to  be  wrought,  it  is  by- 
reducing  them  into  a  Monarchy  \  for  the  Matter  being  fb  corrupt,  that  the  Laws  are  be- 
come inefieftual  to  reftrain  them,  there  is  a  Neceffity  that  Force  be  applied,  and  that  by 
a  regal  Power  the  Licentioufnefs  and  Ambition  of  the  Grandees  be  reduced  into  Order : 
This  may  be  illufhated  by  the  Example  of  Tufcany,  which  is  a  fmull  Territory,  and  yet 
has  Three  confiderable  Commonwealths  in  it,  as  Florence,  Siena,  and  Lucca  ^  arid  the 
reft  of  the  Cities  of  that  Province,  though  they  depend  upon  them,  yet  their  Minds 
and  their  Laws  fhew  a  ftrange  Propenfity  to  Freedom  \  all  which  proceeds  from  the 
Scarcity  of  Gentry  in  thole  Parts,  efpecially  with  fuch  Power  and  Jurifdittion  as  afbre- 
laid.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  fo  great  an  Equality  among  them,  that  if  a  prudent  and 
pub  ick  Mjn  fhould  happen  among  them,  who  had  any  Knowledge  of  that  Kind  of  Go- 
vernment, he  might  ealily  form  them  into  a  folid  Commonwealth  :  But  hitherto  it  has 
been  their  Misfortune  to  have  no  fiich  Man,  I  conclude  therefore,  that  he  who  would  efta- 
blifri  a  Commonwealth,  where  tlie  Country  confilts  moft  of  Gentlemen,  will  find  it  im- 
poffible, unlefs  he  ruins  them  firft^  and  on  the  other  Side,  he  who  would  let  up  a  Monar- 
chy or  Principality  where  the  Equality  is  great,  muft  fele£l  the  moft  confiderable  and 
unquiet  amoi^gft  them  •,  give  them  Calfles,  and  Lands,  and  Preferments,  and  any  Thing 
that  may  oblige  them  to  his  Side  :  By  which  means  they  fhall  not  only  maintain  the 
Power  of  their  Prince,  but  their  own  Infolenceand  Ambition,  and  the  People  be  forced 
to  fubmit  to  a  Yoke,  to  which. nothing  elfe  could  compel  them:  For  whilft  there 
is  a  due  Proportion  betwixt  the  Pffnce  and  the  Subjeft,  all  Things  go  well,  and  every 
Man  enjoys  his  Eftate.  But  to  fettle  a  Republick  in  a  Country  difpofed  to  Monarchy,  or 
to  ere£l  a  Monarchy  where  the  Condition  of  the  People  have  a  Tendency  to  a  Common- 
wealth, requires  a  Perfbn  of  more  than  ordinary  Authority  and  Brain :  Many  have  tried 
it,  but  very  few  have  fucceeded  ^  the  Greatnefs  and  Difficulty  of  the  Enterprize  confound- 
ing them  fo  at  firft,  that  they  know  not  where  they  are,  and  give  over  as  foon  as  they  have 
begun.    But  it  may  be  objefted,  that  the  Conftitution  of  the  Venetian  Government  con- 
futes my  Pofition,  That  no  Commonwealth  can  be  ejlablijhed  where  the  Gentry  are  confide- 
rable ;  for  under  that  State  no  Man  is  admitted  to  any  Office  but  thofe  who  are  Gentle- 
men.  I  anfwer,  that  the  Venetian  Gentry  are  nothing  but  Name  •,  for  their  Lands  and 
PoffefTtons  are  very  few,  the  principal  Part  of  their  Eftates  lying  in  their  Merchandize 
and  Goods :  Befides,  none  of  them  have  any  Seigniors  or  JurifdiQion  over  the  People, 
ib  that  a  Gentleman  among  them  is  but  a  Title  of  Honour  and  Preheminence,  founded 
upon  none  of  thofe  Things  which  in  other  Places  make  them  fo  confiderable.   For  as  in 
other  Commonwealths  the  Citizens  are  diftinguidied  into  feveral  Orders,  fb  Venice  is  en- 
tirely divided  into  Two,  the  Populace  and  the  Gentry  •,  the  Gentry  having,  or  being  ca- 
pable of  all  Honours  and  Employments,  from  which  the  Populace  are  utterly  excluded  ; 
Which  for  the  Reafons  abovefaid,  it  has  produced  no  Difturbance  in  that  State.  Thefe  Things 
being  confidered,  let  him  who  defires  to  ere£l  a  Government ,  fettle  a  Commonwealth 
where  there  is  a  Parity  among  the  Inhabitants-,  and  a  Monarchy  where  there  are  many 
great  Men,  and  the  Gentry  numerous.   Otherwife  his  Government  will  be  incongruous, 
and  of  little  Duration. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LVI. 

Great  Accidents,  before  they  happen  to  any  Qty  orProv}?ice,  are  commonly  prog- 
noflicated  by  fome  Sign,  or  predi&ed  by  fome  Men. 

HOW  it  comes  to  pafs,  I  know  not  ^  but  by  ancient  and  modern  Example  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  no  great  Accident  befals  a  City  or  Province ,  but  it  is  prelaged  by  Di- 
vination, or  Prodigy,  or  Aftrology,  or  Ibme  way  or  other  and  that  I  may  not  go  far 
for  my  Proof,  every  one  knows  what  was  foretold  by  Fryar  Girolamo  Savonarola  before 
the  Expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  ha/y  befides  which,  it  was  reported  all  over  Tufca- 
ny,  that  there  were  arm'd  Men  feen  fighting  in  the  Air  over  the  Town  of  Arezzo,  and 
that  the  Clafliing  of  their  Arms  in  the  Conflict  was  heard  by  the  People. 

It  is  generally  known  in  Morence^  that  before  the  Death  of  the  old  Laurence  de  Me- 
dici^ xhtDuomo  or  chief  Church  in  that  City  was  ftruck  with  Lightning,  and  the  People 
deftroyed :  And  before  Piero  Soderini  (  who  was  made  Gonfaloniere  for  his  Lite  by  the 
People)  was  banidied  and  degraded,  the  Palace  was  burn'd  by  Lightning  likewife.  Ma- 
ny other  Inftances  might  be  produced,  which  I  omit  for  Brevity  fake  :  I  fhall  only  add 
one  which  is  mentioned  by  IJivy  before  the  coming  of  the  French  to  'B^ome.  Marcus 
Ceditius,  a  Plebeian,  acquainted  the  Senate,  that  pafiing  one  Night  about  Twelve  a-Clock 
thorough  the  Via  nova,  he  heard  a  Voice  (bigger  than  a  Man\  )  which  advifed  him  to 
let  the  Senate  know ,  the  French  were  upon  their  march  to  Rome.  How  thelc  Things 
could  be,  it  is  to  be  difcouried  by  Perfons  well  verfed  in  the  Caufes  of  natural  and  fuper- 
natural  Events  for  my  part  I  will  not  pretend  to  underiiand  rhem,  unlefs  (according 
to  the  Opinion  of  fome  Philolbphers)  we  may  believe,  that  the  Air  being  full  of  Intel- 
ligences and  Spirits,  who  furefeeing  future  Events,  and  commiferating  the  Condition  of 
Mankind,  gives  them  warning  by  thele  Kind  of  Intimations,  that  they  may  the  more 
timely  provide  and  defend  themfelves  againft  their  Calamities.  But  whatever  is  the 
Caufe,  Experience  alTures  us,  that  after  llich  Denunciations,  fome  extraordinary  Thing 
or  other  does  conftantly  happen. 


CHAP.  LVIL 

The  Multitude  united,  is  formidable  andjirong;  but  feparated,  is  weak 

and  inconfiderable. 

THE  Romans  being  overthrown,  and  their  Country  much  walled,  upon  the  Com- 
ing of  the  French  ;  many  of  them  (  contrary  \'o  an  cxpreis  Order  and  Edi£l  of 
the  Senate)  tranfplanred  to  Veii,  and  left  Rome.  Whereupon,  by  a  new  Proclamation, 
the  Senate  commanded,  that  by  a  preciie  Div,  and  upon  a  certain  Penalty,  they  fhould 
return  to  their  old  Habitations  :  When  the  News  of  this  Proclamation  was  firlt  brought 
to  Veiiy  it  was  defpiied  and  laughM  at  by  every  body  j  but  when  the  Day  appointed  for 
their  Return  arrived,  there  was  not  a  Man  but  pack'd  up  his  Goods,  and  came  back  as 
was  required,  and  as  Livy  fays  in  the  Cafe,  Exferocibus  univerfis ,  finguli  mctu  fuo  obe- 
dient es  ;  j\ot  one  of  them  who  were  fo  contumacious  together^  but  apart  began  to  fear,  and 
that  fear  made  him  obedient.  And  certainly  nothing  can  give  us  a  more  lively  Delcripti- 
onof  the  Nature  of  a  Multitude  than  this  Cafe.  They  are  bold,  and  will  fpeak  libe- 
rally againft  the  Decrees  of  their  Prince  and  afterwards  when  they  fee  their  Punifh- 
ment  before  their  Faces,  every  one  grows  fearful  of  his  Neighbour,  flips  his  Neck  out 
of  the  Collar,  and  returns  to  his  Obedience.  So  that  it  is  not  much  to  be  confidered 
what  the  People  fay,  either  of  their  Princes  good  Management  or  bad,  fo  they  be  ftrong 
enough  to  keep  them  in  their  good  Humour  when  they  are  well  difpofed  ,  and  provide, 
when  they  are  ill,  that  they  do  them  no  Hurt.  But  this  ill  Difpofition  of  the  People, 
I  mean  all  ill  Difpofitions  but  what  arife  either  from  the  Lofs  of  their  Liberty,  or  the 
Lofs  of  fome  excellent  Prince  ftill  living,  upon  whom  they  had  fettled  their  Aifeftions. 

For  the  evil  Dif])oIitions  proceeding  from  thele  Caufes  are  tranfcendently  dreadful, 
and  ftrong  Remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  reftrain  them. 

In  other  Cafes  their  Anger  is  nothing,  efpecially  having  no  body  to  head  them  •,  for  as 
there  is  nothing  fo  terrible  as  their  Fury  in  one  Cafe,  fo  there  is  nothing  fb  vain  and  incon- 
fiderable in  the  other,  becaufe,  though  they  have  betaken  themfelves  to  their  Arms,  they 
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are  eafily  reduced,  if  you  can  but  avoid  the  firft  Heat  of  their  Fury  for  by  Degrees  they 
will  cool,  and  every  Man  confidering  it  is  his  Duty  to  return,  will  begin  to  fuipe£t  him- 
felf,  and  think  of  his  Security ,  either  by  making  his  Peace  ,  or  efcape.  Whenever 
therefore  the  Multitude  is  in  a  Mutiny,  their  beft  Way  is  immediately  to  chufe 
themfelves  a  Head,  who  may  correO:,  keep  them  united,  and  contrive  for  their 
Defence,  as  the  Romans  did  when  leaving  Rome  upon  the  Death  of  Virginia  ;  for  their 
Proteftion  and  Secutity ,  they  created  Twenty  Tribunes  from  among  themfelves  :  And 
if  this  Courfe  be  neglefted,  it  happens  to  them  as  Livy  prefaged  in  the  foregoing  Sen- 
tence, That  Of  nothing  is  more  courageous  than  the  Multitude  united ,  fo  nothing  is  more 
abjeB  when  they  are  feparate  and  divided. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 

That  the  Multitude  is  wifer ,  and  more  coiijlant  than  a  Prince. 

THAT  nothing  is  more  vain  and  inconftant  than  the  Multitude,  Titus  Livius  and  all 
other  Hiftorians  do  agree.  You  (hall  many  Times  find  them  condemning  a  Man 
to  Death,  and  lamenting  him  when  he  is  dead,  and  wifhing  for  him  again.  This  hap- 
ned  in  the  Cafe  of  Manlius  Capholinm^  who  being  fufpected  to  defign  againft  their  Li- 
berty, was  by  the  People  thrown  headlong  down  the  Rock ,  and  in  a  fhort  Time  exceed- 
ingly regretted.  The  Words  of  our  Author  are  thefe  :  Fopulum  brevi,  pofteaquam  ah 
eo periculum  nullum  erat,  defiderium  ejus  tenuit.  When  their  Fear  of  him  was  over,  their 
Affe&ion  revived.  And  in  another  Place  where  he  fhows  the  Accidents  which  hapned 
in  Syracufe,  after  the  Death  of  Girolamo  Nephew  to  Hierone^  he  fays,  Hxc  natura  mul- 
titudinis  eji,  aut  humiliter  fervit^  aut  fuperbe  dominatur.  The  Nature  of  the  Multitude 
is,  to  be  fervilely  obedient,  or  infolently  tyrannical. 

Things  being  thus,  I  know  not  whether  I  (hall  nor  feem  too  bold,  to  undertake  the 
Defence  of  a  Thing,  which  all  the  World  oppofes ;  and  run  my  felf  upon  a  Neceflity 
of  either  quitting  it  with  Dilgrace,  or  purfuing  it  with  Scandal  \  yet  methinks,  being  to 
maintain  it  with  Arguments  not  Force,  it  fhould  not  be  fo  criminal.  I  fay  then  in  behalf 
of  the  Multitude,  that  what  they  are  charged  withal  by  moft  Authors ,  may  be  charged 
upon  all  private  Perlbns  in  the  World ,  and  efpecially  upon  Princes  -,  for  whoever  lives 
irregularly,  and  is  not  relfrained  by  the  Law,  is  fubjeft  to  the  lame  Exorbitancies,  and 
will  commit  as  bad  Faults  as  the  moft  difTolute  Multitude  in  the  World  :  And  this  may 
be  eafily  known,  if  it  be  confidered  how  many  Princes  there  have  been,  and  how  few  of 
them  good,  I  mean  of  fuch  Princes  as  have  defpifed,  and  broke  thorough  thole  Laws 
which  were  intended  to  reftrain  them.  The  Kings  in  ^gypt  were  not  anciently  of  this 
Sort,  for  they  were  govern'd  by  Laws  in  thofe  Provinces  from  the  very  Beginning  ^  and 
the  Kings  of  Sparta  were  the  fame :  Nor  need  we  look  back  fo  far  for  Examples  j  we 
have  the  Kings  of  France  in  our  own  Days,  whofe  Kingdom  in  my  Judgment  is  at  this 
Time  the  moft  regular,  and  beft  govern'd  in  the  World.  Thofe  Princes  therefore  who 
are  born  under  fuch  Laws  and  Conftitutions,  and  obliged  to  live  by  them,  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  or  compared  with  the  diffoluteand  mutinous  Multitude  ;  but  they  are  to  be  con- 
fidered with  a  Multitude  under  the  fame  Laws  and  Reftridions,  as  the  People,  of  Rome 
were  whilft  their  Commonwealth  was  incorrupt,  and  they  were  found  neither  to  be  infolent 
in  Authority,  nor  flavifh  in  their  Subjeftion  ;  but  by  their  Laws,  and  their  Magiftrates, 
they  kept  up  their  Dignity  with  Honour  :  And  if  at  any  Time  NecefTicy  required  that 
they  Ihould  appear  againft  the  Power  of  any  particular  Perfon,  they  did  it  efieftually,  as 
in  the  Cafes  of  Manlius,  the  Decem-viir,  and  others  who  defigned  to  enllave  them.  On 
the  other  Side,  when  it  was  for  thelntereft  of  the  Publick,  they  were  as  obfequious  and 
dutiful  to  the  Dictators  and  Con/uls,  as  they  had  been  obftinate  before.  Nor  was  their 
Regret  for  Manlius  when  he  was  dead,  at  all  to  be  admired  •,  it  was  the  Memory  of  his 
Virtues  that  caufed  it,  which  are  commendable  even  among  Enemies.  The  fame  Thing 
might  have  hapned  to  the  beft  of  Princes  ;  for  all  Writers  agree,  that  Virtue  is  laudable 
wherefoever  it  is  to  be  found.  And  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  could  Manlius  have  been 
raifed  again,  and  prefentedto  them  in  the  Height  of  their  Sadnefs,  they  would  have  ier- 
ved  him  as  before,  difcharged  him  of  his  Imprifonment,  but  condemned  him  to  death. 
Nor  are  Princes  (and  thole  held  very  wile)  exempt  from  this  Kind  of  Inconibncy. 
They  have  put  many  to  death  ,  and  lamented  them  afterwards  \  as  Alexander  for  Cluo^ 
and  other  of  his  Friends,  and  herud  tor  Mariamnes.  But  what  Titus  Livius  fays  of 
this  SubjeQ,  is  not  intended  of  a  Multitude  regulated  by  Laws,  as  the  Romans  were  • 
but  a  loofe  and  diforderly  Multitude  like  the  People  of  Syracufe,  who  behaved  the  n- 
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felves  like  Madmen,  and  committed  the  fame  Faults  that  Herod  and  Akxanier  had  com- 
mitted before  them.   The  Multitude  therefore  is  no  more  to  be  accufed  of  Fury  and  In-  i. 
conftancy  than  a  Prince  \  for  they  are  both  fubjecl  to  Extravagance,  when  they  have  no  'I 
Laws,  nor  no  Rules  to  reftrain  them.    And  of  this  (befides  what  I  have  faid  )  there  are  : 
many  Examples,  not  only  among  the  Rojimn  Emperors,  but  among  other  Princes  and  Ty-  \ 
rants,  which  have  been  guilty  of  more  Giddinefs  and  Inconftancy  ,  than  any  Multitude  | 
whatever.   I  conclude  therefore  againit  the  common  Opinion,  that  the  People  are  no  iij 
more  light,  ingrateful,  nor  changeable  than  Princes  •,  but  that  both  of  them  are  equally  1 
faulty,  and  he  that  fhould  go  about  to  excufe  the  Princes,  would  be  in  a  very  great  \ 
Error    for  a  People  which  governs  by  Law,  and  is  well  ordered ,  fhall  be  as  (table,  as  !; 
wife,  and  as  grateful  as  a  Prince,  and  perhaps  more,  though  he  be  never  fo  wife  :  And  ) 
on  the  other  Side,  a  diffolute  and  irregular  Prince  fhall  be  more  mutable,  imprudent,  I 
and  ingrateful,  than  any  Multitude  whatever,  and  that  not  fb  much  from  any  Diverficy  | 
in  his  Nature  (for  they  are  much  at  one,  and  if  there  be  any  Excellence,  'tis  on  the  | 
Side  of  the  People)  as  from  their  greater  or  leffer  Refpeft  to  the  Laws  under  which  they  | 
are  to  live :  And  he  who  fhall  confider  the  People  of  Kome,  will  find  that  for  400  Years  I 
together,  they  hated  the  very  Name  of  a  King,  were  ambitious  of  Honour,  and  ftudi-  f 
ous  exceedingly  for  the  Good  of  their  Country,  as  may  be  juflified  by  many  Examples. 
If  it  be  ohjefted  that  the  Romans  were  ingrateful  to  Scipio,  I  refer  them  to  what  I  proved 
fo  largely  bef  ore,  that  the  People  are  lefs  ingrateful  than  Princes.    And  as  to  Prudence  and 
Conftancy,  I  affirm.  They  have  much  the  Advantage,  and  are  more  wife,  more  iteddy, 
and  more  judicious  than  Princes  •,  for  which  Reafon  rhe  V  ice  of  the  People  is  refembled 
to  the  Voice  of  God,  becaufe  by  fbme  occult  and  fingular  Quality  it  does  often  preiage 
Things  that  are  wondeitul,  and  relating  to  their  own  Welfare  or  Calamity.   In  giving 
their  Judgment  about  dubious  Things,  you  fhall  feldom  find  them  miftake,  if  at  any 
Time  Two  eminent  Orators  equally  excellent  in  their  ProftfTion,  do  controvert  and  diG 
courfe  a  Thing  pro  and  con  before  them,  they  will  alTuredly  take  the  moft  rational  Side  ;  | 
which  (hows  they  are  no  lefs  capable  of  Truth  tljan  other  People.    And  if  in  matters  i 
of  Honour  or  Enterprize,  which  carry  an  Appearance  of  publick  Utility,  they  be  fbme- 
times  miftaken,  (as  is  faid  before)  the  Princes  are  more,  by  reilon  of  their  Paffions,  \ 
and  Perrurbations  of  Mind,  to  which  they  are  much  more  obnoxious  than  the  People.  | 
In  the  Election  of  Magiftrates  they  are  more  dexterous  and  judicious  than  Princes,  nor  I 
fliall  the  People  be  ever  perfuaded  to  advance  a  corrupt  and  infamous  Man  ,  which  a- 
mong  Princes  is  eafy  and  common.    If  it  takes  a  Difguft  or  Abhorrency  to  any  Thing,  ' 
'tis  not  readily  removed,  but  Iticks  by  them  for  feveral  Ages,  which  among  Princes  is  ' 
not  fb  •,  both  which  Points  may  be  evifted  by  the  People  of  Rome,  who  in  fb  manv  hun-  I 
dred  Years,  and  fo  many  Elections  of  Confuls  and  Tribunes,  never  made  Four  Eleftions  i 
that  they  repented  of  afterwards  ^  and  for  the  Name  of  a  King  they  abhorred  it  fb  per-  i 
feStly,  that  no  Virtue,  no  former  Service  to  his  Country  could  excufe  any  Man  whom  | 
they  fufpe£ted  to  afpire  to  it.    It  is  evident  likewife  that  thofe  Cities  which  are  govern-  ' 
ed  by  the  People,  have  enlarged  their  Territories  in  a  fhorr  Time,  and  extended  their 
Empire  farther,  than  thofe  who  have  been  fubjeft  to  Princes  •,  as  Rome  after  the  Expul-  i 
fion  of  Kings,  and  Athens  after  they  had  refcued  themfelves  from  the  Tyranny  of  Pifi-  > 
flrates  ^  which  can  proceed  from  nothing ,  but  that  the  Government  by  a  free  State  is 
intrinfically  better,  than  the  Government  by  a  Prince:  Nor  can  Lw^'s  Expreflion  about 
the  Levity  of  the  Syracufans  oppofe  my  Opinion  ^  for  let  all  the  good  and  ill  Qualities  t 
of  the  Prince  and  People  be  compared,  and  it  will  be  found,  That  the  People  are  lefs  | 
extravagant,  and  more  honourable  of  the  Two.    And  if  in  the  inftituting  of  good  Laws,  I 
the  ordaining  of  new  Statutes,  and  the  making  new  Orders  fbr  civil  Converfation  and  * 
Society,  Princes  have  the  better,  yet  the  People  preferving  and  executing  them  better  than 
thev  are  doubtlefs  as  worthy  of  Praife,  as  the  Founders  themfelves.   To  be  (hort,  Prin- 
cipalities and  Republicks  have  both  of  them  fubfifted  feveral  Years,  and  both  of  them  had 
Occafion  to  be  regulated  and  reformed-,  fbr  a  Prince  that  is  licentious,  and  does  what  he 
has  a  mind  to ,  has  a  mind  to  that  which  does  him  hurt,  and  is  a  weak  Man  for  his  Pains  j  , 
and  the  People  which  take  the  fame  Liberty,  is  as  mad  on  the  other  Side.   And  if  the 
Comparifbn  be  made  betwixt  mix'd  Principalities,  that  are  circumfcribed  and  bounded  by  - 
Laws,  and  popular  Governments  under  the  fame  Ties  and  Reftriftions  ^  the  People  will 
be  fbund  more  virtuous  than  the  Princes  •,  but  if  it  be  betwixt  loofe  and  diffolute  Govern- 
ments both  of  the  one  Kind  and  the  other,  the  Errors  on  the  Side  of  the  Princes  will 
appear  more  great,  more  numerous,  and  more  incapable  of  Redrefs :  For  in  popular 
Tumults,  a  fober  Man  may  interpofe,  and  by  fair  Words  reduce  them  to  Reafon  ^  but 
to  an  enraged  Prince,  who  dares  intercede  ,  or  what  Remedy  is  there  to  repair  to,  but  ' 
Violence,  and  the  Sword?  From  whence  we  may  judge  and  diltinguiih  be.wixt  rhelncon- 
venience  of  the  one  and  the  other    Tlie  People  are  appeafed  with  Geutlenefs,  and 
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good  Words  ;  and  the  Prince  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  but  hy  Violence  and  Force  ^  and 
if  it  be  lb,  who  is  it  that  will  deny,  that  the  Dileaie  is  more  dangerous,  where  the  Cure 
is  moft  difficult?  Moreover  when  the  People  cumukuate,  theie  is  nor  fo  much  (ear  of 
any  prereni  Milchief  that  they  are  likely  to  commit,  as  of  the  Conlequences  ot  it,  and 
that  it  may  end  in  a  Tyranny.  Bur  with  iil  Princes  it  is  quite  contrary,  the  prefenc  Mi- 
ferv  is  the  moft  dreadful,  becaule  they  hope  wiien  he  dies,  their  Liberty  may  be  re- 
covered. You  fee  then  the  Difteience  betwixt  them  ^  one  is  more  dangerous  at  prelent, 
and  the  other  tor  the  future;  the  Cruelty  of  the  Peitple  ex  ends  only  to  fuch  as  (in 
their  Opinion )  confpire  againlt  the  common  Good.  The  Severity  of  the  Piince  is 
more  agairit  them  who  defign  againlt  his  particular  Inrerelt.  But  this  Opnnon  ot  the 
People  goes  daily  down  the  Wind^  tor  every  Man  has  Liberry  to  fpeak  what  he  ple.jles 
againlt  them  ( though  even  the  Government  be  popular :)  But  againft  a  Prince,  n  j  Mm 
can  talk  without  a  Thoufand  Apprehenfions  and  Dangers.  Nor  will  it  leem  to  me  in- 
congruous (the  Matter  having  drawn  me  thus  tar)  in  my  next  Cnaprer  to  dilcourfe 
what  Confederacies  are  molt  late,  thofe  which  are  made  with  PriuCes,  or  thole  wnich 
are  made  with  Commonwealths. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

What  Leagues  or  Confederacies  are  moft  to  he  trufted ;  Thnft  rphkh  are  made 
with  Princes,  or  thofe  which  are  made  with  tree  States. 

BFcaufe  Princes  with  Princes,  and  free  States  among  themfelves,  and  many  times  with 
Princes,  do  enrer  into  Leagues  of  Friendlhip  and  Confederacy,  I  thought  ir  not  amifs 
to  enquire  in  ih;s  Place,  wnole  faith  is  the  moit  firm,  and  in  wiofe  Amuy  the  greateft 
Contidente  is  to  be  repoled.  Having  conhdered  ii  diligently  with  mv  felt,  it  (eem  to  me 
that  in  many  Cales  they  are  alike,  and  in  iome  they  difiFer.  And  hvlt,  when  Necefiicy  of 
Stare  requires,  and  there  is  any  vifible  Daneer  ot  lofing  tre  Government,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  lb  precile,  but  they  will  make  bold  with  rheir  Engagements,  and  be- 
'  have  themlelves  ingratetully  -.  Demeiri.a  Foiwneres  had  obliged  the  Athenums  by  many 
good  ( -ffice^  i  but  h'S  Arn.y  being  at^ei  wards  dcteiied,  and  himleif  Hying  to  them  tor 
Retnge,  as  to  his  Coniederate.s  and  Fueiid-,  he  was  repulfed,  aiidnor  adiiitted  inrothe 
City,  which  trouWed  him  more  thjn  the  Lois  ot  his  Army.  Fompey  being  beaten 
in  IrbcJJaiKi  by  Cafiir  tlal  1  kewile  into  iLgypt  loPtv/omy,  whom  he  had  tbrmerly  re-  , 
fto  ed  ro  his  Kingdom,  and  was  murthercd  by  him  tor  nis  Confidence.  In  both  theie 
Exampes  the  Ingratitude  leems  to  be  the  fame^  yet  the  Inliumanity  was  greater  on  the 
Princes  Side,  than  on  the  Commonwealths  5  but  be  it  as  it  will,  when  the  State  is  in 
Djnger,  they  are  neither  ot  ti.em  Icrupulous.  And  it' there  be  any  Prince  or  Common- 
wealth lo  punctual  as  to  pitlerxe  their  Lejgue,  though  wiih  DeltiuQion  to  themlelves, 
it  may  proceed  from  the  fameCaufes.  It  may  very  well  happen  that  a  Prince  mjy  Con- 
federate with  lome  other  great  Potentate,  (who  though  un^bie  to  defend  liim  ar  that 
Time,  may  give  him  Hopes  notwithltanding  ot  reftoring  himlbtne  other)  and  perlevere 
in  his  Confederacy,  as  thinking  that  by  having  made  himleif  of  that  Prince's  Party,  he 
has  rendered  his  Accommodation  with  the  Adverlary  impofiible.  This  was  the  Cafe  of 
all  the  Kcopolitan  Princes  who  tided  with  the  J  reach  in  their  Expedition  into  thofe 
Parts:  And  as  to  the  tree  States,  they  fuftered  ot  old  lomething  in  this  Nature,  as 
Sdguntum  in  Spain^  which  City  chole  rather  to  expoie  its  felt  to  Direprion,  and  all  the 
Calamities  ol  War,  than  tbrfake  its  Confederacy  with  the  Rom  ms-^  and  in  the  Year  15 12, 
Florence  did  almolt  the  fame  to  continue  its  Amity  with  the  treach.  So  that  computing 
every  Thing,  and  conlidering  what  both  Parties  have  done  upon  fuch  imminent  and  ir- 
refiltible  Danger,  I  believe  there  is  more  Conltancy  and  firm  Friendlhip  ro  be  tbund 
among  Commonwealtns  than  among  Ptinces ;  tbr  though  pernaps  they  may  have  the 
fame  Sentiments  and  Inclinations  as  Princes,  yet  their  Motions  and  Relblutions  being 
flower,  they  are  longer  before  they  violate  their  Faith.  But  when  their  Leagues  and  Confe- 
deracies are  to  be  broken,  upon  the  bare  ProfpeQ  of  Advantage  •,  in  that  Cale  your  Com- 
monwealths are  much  more  Religious  and  Severe-,  and  Examples  may  be  brought  where 
a  fmall  Gain  has  tempted  a  Prince,  when  a  great  one  could  not  move  a  Cominoniveaich. 
Themifioc/es  \mn  Ox^uon  10  xhQ  Athenians  told  them  that  he  had  fbmething  to  ad- 
vile  that  would  be  infinitely  to  their  Advantage,  but  durlt  nor  communicate  it  in  Publick, 
becaule  to  publilh  it  would  hinder  the  Execution ;  whereupon  the  People  deputed  An- 
fiides  '0  receive  it,  and  aft  in  it  afterwards  as  he  Ihould  chink  conve.iienc.  Themiftocles 
acquainted  him,  that  the  whole  Grecian  Fleet,  (though  under  their  Paifporc  and 
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Parole)  were  in  a  Place  where  the7  "light  be  all  taken  or  deftroyed,  which  would  make 
the  Athenians  abfolute  Matters  in  thofe  Seas  5  and  Ariftides  reported  to  the  People,  That 
the  Council  ofT&(?;«{/?<3f/(?j  was  profitable,  but  would  be  a  greatDifhonour  to  their  State-, 
upon  which  it  was  unanimoufly  rejefted.  But  had  the  lame  Occafion  been  offered  to 
Thilip  of  Macedon,  or  fome  other  Princes,  they  would  not  have  been  fb  tender  ^  for  it 
was  a  Pra£lice  among  them  (  and  efpecially  with  Phi/ip )  who  got  more  by  breaking  his 
Faith,  than  by  all  his  other  Defigns.  As  to  the  Breaches  upon  the  Non-oblervance  of  Ar- 
ticles, they  are  ordinary  Things,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fay  of  them :  I  fpeak  only  of  ex- 
traordinary Occafions,  and  am  of  Opinion  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  the  People  do 
tranfgrefs  lefs  in  that  Nature  than  Princes,  and  may  therefore  with  more  Confidence  be 
trufted. 


G  H  A  P.  LX. 

Ho7v  the  Co7ifulJJj7p,  and  other  Dignities  in  Rome  were  cofiferred 
without  refpeB  of  Age. 

IT  is  manifeft  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  that  after  the  People 
were  made  capable  of  the  ConfuKhip,  the  Citizens  were  promifcuoufly  preferr'd, 
without  refpe8:  either  of  Age  or  Extra8;ion ;  but  any  Man  was  advanced  for  his  Virtue, 
whether  he  was  a  young  Man,  or  an  Old  :  And  this  was  evident  in  Va/erius  Corvin//s,  who 
was  created  Conful  in  the  25dYear  of  his  Age  j  upon  which  Confideration,  in  one  of  his 
Speeches  to  the  Army,  he  told  them  that  the  Confulfhip  was,  Pramium  Virmtis,  non 
Sanguinis.  The  Reward,  not  of  Nobi/ity,  but  Virtue.  Whether  this  was  prudently  done, 
or  not,  may  admit  of  Difpute  :  But  as  to  the  receiving  all  Sorts  of  Perfons  to  that  Dig- 
nity without  Confideration  of  their  Blood,  there  was  a  NecelTity  of  that^  and  the  fame 
NeceflTity  that  was  in  Rome,  may  happen  in  any  other  City  that  defires  to  do  the  fame 
great  Things  which  were  done  in  Rome,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  elfewhere.  For  Men 
are  not  to  be  perfuaded  to  fuffer,  but  in  hopes  of  Reward  \  and  that  Hope  cannot  be  taken 
away  without  manifeft  Danger.  It  was  but  equitable  therefore  that  the  People  fhould 
be  capable  of  the  Confulfhip,  that  being  nourifhed  awhile  with  only  the  Hopss,  they 
might  at  length  be  fo  happy  as  to  have  it  in  Effeft.  A  City  that  employs  not  its  Peo- 
ple in  any  great  Affair,  may  order  them  as  it  pleafes  •,  but  if  it  defigns  to  extend  its  Em- 
pire, and  do  as  the  Romans  did,  there  muft  be  no  Diftinftion.  And  that  no  Regard 
ought  to  be  had  of  any  Man's  Age,  appears  by  this,  That  in  the  Eleftion  of  a  young 
Man  to  a  Degree,  in  which  the  Wifdom  of  an  old  Man  is  requifite,  the  Multitude  be- 
ing to  eleft,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  young  Man  be  recommended  by  fome  extraordinary 
Exploit ;  and  when  a  young  Man  is  fo  happy,  as  to  have  made  himfelf  confpicuous  in 
the  City  by  fome  honourable  Atchievement,  it  were  not  only  hard,  but  inconvenient,  if 
the  faid  City  might  not  receive  the  Benefit  of  his  Virtue  immediately,  but  be  forced  to 
attend  till  his  Mind  as  well  as  Body  was  fuperannuated,  and  all  that  Vigor  and  Promp- 
titude loft,  which  at  that  Time  might  have  been  lb  ferviceable  to  his  Country :  At  which 
Age  Valerius  Corvinus,  Sdpio,  Fompey,  and  many  others  did  great  Things,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  triumph  for  their  Pains. 
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The  F  RE  FACE. 

IT  is  the  common  Praftice  of  Mankind,  to  commend  the  Ancient,  and  condemn  the  pre- 
fent  Times  ;but  in  my  Judgment  not  always  with  Reafon  •,  for  foftudioufly  are  they  de- 
voted to  Things  of  Antiquity,  that  they  do  not  only  admire  what  is  tranfmitted  by  old 
Authors,  but  applaud  and  cry  up  when  they  are  Old,  the  PalTages  and  Occurrences 
in  their  Youth.  But  my  Opinion  is,  This  their  way  of  Computation  is  many  times  falle, 
and  that  upon  feveral  Accounts.  Firft,  becaufe  of  fuch  very  Ancient  Things  we  can  have 
no  ablblute  Knowledge  ^  for  moft  commonly  in  the  Narrative  of  Affairs,  what  is  infamous, 
or  ill  done,  is  pretermitted  in  Silence,  whilft  what  is  well  done,  and  honourable,  is  related 
with  all  the  Arts  and  Amplifications  of  Rhetorick  ^  for  fo  much  are  Hiftoriansaccultomed 
to  attribute  to  the  Fortune  of  the  Conqueror,  that  to  increafe  hisPraile,  they  do  not  only 
expatiate  upon  his  Condu£l  and  Exploits,  hut  they  do  likewife  ib  magnify  and  illuftrate 
the  very  Aftions  of  the  Enemy,  that  they  who  come  after  beholding  Things  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance,  have  reafon  to  admirethofe  Times,  and  thofeMen,  and  by  Confequence  to  love  them. 
Befides,  it  being  Envy  or  Fear  which  difpofes  People  to  Hatred,  neither  of  thofe  Paffions  ex- 
•  tending  to  what  cannot  polTibly  hurt  them,  Two  great  Caufes  are  wanting  of  finding  fault 
with  Antiquity  for  as  Things  fo  long  palTed  cannot  any  way  prejudice,  fo  they  cannot 
I  provoke 
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provoke  to  Envy  or  Difcontent :  But  prefent  Things  which  are  obvious  to  our  own  Senfe 
are  univerfally  known,  and  no  Circumflance  that  pafles  (whether  good  or  bad)  that  can 
be  totally  conceal'd  -,  frotn  whence  it  proceeds,  that  obferving  with  the  Excellence  and 
Virtue  of  our  prefent  AfFairs,  whatever  is  concomitant  of  Imprudence  or  Vice,  we  are  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  poftpone  them  to  Things  of  Antiquity,  where  the  Good  only  is 
difplayed,  and  the  Bad  paffed  by,  though  perhaps  the  prefent  Things  are  more  worthily 
glorious.    I  do  not  intend  any  Thing  hereby  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  our  Predecelfors, 
fo  highly  improved  and  illuftrated,  that  'tis  not  in  tlie  Power  of  Time  either  to  add 
any  Thing,  or  fubftraO:.   I  only  fpeak  of  the  Manners  and  civil  Converlations  of  Men  ^ 
in  which  indeed  we  have  not  fo  many  virtuous  Examples,  as  were  to  be  found  among 
our  Anceftors  -.  So  that  it  is  not  altogether  unjuftly,  if  Antiquity  be  preferr'd  j  yet  are  not 
our  prefent  Tranfa£tions  to  be  always  condemn  d  as  worle  than  the  former,  as  if  Anti- 
quity had  no  Errors  at  all.   Human  Affairs  are  in  perpetual  Fluftuation,  and  have  their 
Times  of  Decreale,  as  well  as  Advancement.    A  City  or  Province  founded  by  fbme  ex- 
cellent Perfon  upon  good  Principles  and  Laws,  not  only  ftands,  but  ftouriflies  and  in- 
creafes  a  long  Time  in  Honour,  Authority,  and  V^^ealth  ^  and  thofe  Perfons  whofe  Hap- 
pinefs  it  is  to  be  born  under  thofe  Governments  whilft  they  are  glorious,  and  powerful, 
are  apt  to  prefer  their  old  Cuftoms  to  the  Difparagement  of  the  new ;  yet  they  are  in 
an  Error,  and  for  the  Realbns  abovefaid.    But  thofe  who  are  born  when  the  State  is  in 
its  Declenfion,  do  not  fo  much  tranfgrels  when  they  commend  what  is  pafs'd,  and  de- 
cry what  is  prefent  ^  which  Things  (having  lerioufly  confidered  with  my  felf)  I  con- 
ceive to  be  cauled,  becauie  the  World  has  been  always  rhe  fame,  and  made  up  promif^ 
cuoufly  of  good  Things  and  bad  ;  yet  thefe  good  and  bad  Things  have  varied  fometimes, 
and  as  it  were  tranfmigrated  from  one  City,  and  one  Province  to  another  ^  fb  that  in  thofe 
Places  where  Virtue  has  been  a  long  Time  predominant.  Vice  has  ftoln  in  by  Degrees,  and 
fupplanted  it ;  which  is  evident  by  the  Revolutions  of  Kingdoms  and  Empires,  whete  Vir- 
tue and  Juflice  has  had  its  Time,  and  been  transfufed  afterwards  into  other  Countries. 
However  the  World  was  the  fame,  though  its  Virtue  and  Magnanimity  was  unliable,  remo- 
ving and  fhifting  from  the  Ajfyrians  firft,  to  the  Medes^  from  xh^Medes  to  the  Perjians^ 
and  from  them  to  the  Romans  •,  and  if  after  the  Roman  Empire,  there  has  been  no  Go- 
vernment fb  great  as  to  comprehend  and  engrofs  the  Virtue  of  the  whole  World  ;  yet  the 
lanrie  Virtue  that  was  of  old  among  ths  Romans  is  not  extin^:,  but  difperfed  and  branched 
out  into  leveral  Kingdoms  and  Provinces,  as  the  Kingdom  of  France,  the  Kingdom  of 
theT^/rkSj  the  Kingdom  of  the  Soldan,  the  Empire  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Se8:  of  the 
Saracens,  which  conquered  fb  many  Provinces  and  committed  fuch  IDevaftations,  as  were 
the  Ruin  of  the  Empire  of  the  Eaji.   In  th'tfe  Kingdoms,  rent  and  divided  from  the 
Empire  of  the  Romans,  the  old  Roman  Virtue  is  difFufed,  and  retains  ftill  fbmething  of 
is  Priftine  Luftre,  fo  that  it  may  without  Injuftice  be  admired  in  fbme  Places :  Which 
being  fo,  he  who  is  born  in  thofe  Provinces  where  the  Roman  Virtue  and  Difcipline  is 
ftill  in  Being  (but  declining)  if  he  applauds  his  old  Countrymen,  and  blames  his  Con- 
temporaries, his  Error  is  not  great:  But  he  that  is  born  in  Italy,  and  is  not  in  his  Heart 
a  Tramontane  or  in  Greece,  and  is  not  a  Turk,  muft  needs  bewail  his  own  Times,  and 
cry  up  his  Predecelfors,  in  which  he  will  find  many  Things  well  worthy  his  Admira- 
tion ^  whereas  in  thefe  there  is  nothing  but  Wickednefs  and  Obloquy,  no  Religion,  no  Laws, 
no  Difcipline,  but  all  Things  impure  and  brutifh,  and  they  are  the  more  deteftable  and 
deplorable,  by  how  much  the  fame  Perfons  who  would  be  imitated,  and  are  fet  aloft  to 
command  all,  and  correft  thofe  that  are  vicious,  are  moft  diffolute,  and  moft  vicious 
themfelves. 

But  to  return  to  our  Difcourfe :  I  fay.  That  though  human  Judgment  is  frail,  and  may 
be  miftaken  in  itsCharafter  of  fuch  Things,  as  by  reafon  of  their  Antiquity  cannot  fall  fb 
perfe£lly  under  one's  Cognizance  •,  yet  that  will  nor  excufe  old  Men  for  preferring  the  Tranf- 
aftions  in  their  Youth,  becaufe  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  equally  liable  to  their 
Knowledge  •,  nor  would  they  be  of  that  Opinion,  if  Men  had  the  fame  Sentiment  and  Appe- 
tite as  long  as  they  lived  5  but  our  Afite^l:ion  altering,  and  our  rational  Soul  being  otherwife 
difpofed  than  formerly,  we  judge  otherwile  of  Things,  though  the  Times  be  the  fame  ^  for 
how  is  it  poffible  the  fameThings  fhould  pleafe  in  our  Youth  and  old  Age,  when  their  Stu- 
dies and  Delights  are  fo  different  and  remote  ?  For  ( to  fay  no  more )  as  rhe  Quicknefs  and 
Vigor  of  the  Body  decreafes  in  old  Men,  fb  rheir  Judgment  and  Prudence  increafes  propor- 
tionably ;  and  thence  it  follows,  that  the  fame  Things  which  feemed  tolerable  in  their  Youth 
grow  infupportable  when  they  areOld  f,  fo  that  the  Fault  is  more  in  their  Judgment,  than  the 
Age,  for  fuppofing  thofe  Things  to  be  good,  which,  being  wifer,  by  Experience  they  find 
to  be  otherwife.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  theDefires  of  Mankind  are  immenfe,  and 
unfatiable  ^  that  naturally  we  are  covetous  of  every  Thing,  whereas  Fortune  allows  us  but 
little  that  from  thence  it  happens  that  no  Man  is  contented,  every  Man  defpiles  what  he 
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is  already  poflefled  of,  commends  what  is  pafled,  condemns  what  is  prefent,  and  longs 
for  what  is  to  come,  though  induced  by  no  reafonable  Occafion.  Things  being  thus, 
I  cannot  refolve  my  felf  whether  ever  I  may  not  be  of  that  Number ,  who  in  thele 
my  Difcourfes  have  fo  highly  magnified  the  old  Times  and  Exploits  of  the  Romans^  to 
the  Diminution  of  our  own  :  And  truly,  were  not  the  Virtue  of  that  Age  as  clear  as 
the  Sun,  and  the  Wickednefs  of  ours  as  manifeft  as  that,  I  fhould  have  been  more 
moderate,  and  feared  to  have  run  into  the  lame  Error  which  I  have  condemned  in  other 
People. 

But  Things  being  fo  evident,  I  may  with  Boldnefs  deliver  my  Opinion  of  both 
Times,  to  the  End  that  the  Minds  of  fuch  young  Perfons,  as  fhall  perufe  my  Concep- 
tions, may  be  admonifhed  to  avoid  thofe  Vices  which  are  ib  prevalent  now,  and  prepa- 
red to  imitate  the  Virtue  of  our  Anceflors,  whenever  Occafion  fhall  be  offered.  For  it 
is  the  Office  of  a  good  Man  to  recommend  that  to  other  People  which  he  thinks  for 
the  Intereft  and  Honour  of  his  Country ,  though  perhaps  the  Adverfity  of  his  Fortune, 
and  the  Malignity  of  the  Times  will  not  fuffer  him  to  praftife  it  himlelf ;  that  by  his 
Inftruftions  lo  many,  at  leaft  fome  one  may  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  follow 
him. 

Wherefore  having  in  my  firft  Bock  done  with  what  I  propofed  about  the  original  In- 
ftitution  of  Government,  and  v\te  was  in  my  Judgment  neceffary  to  preferve  them  : 
I  fhall  now  in  this  Second,  difcourfe  of  what  the  Romans  did  Abroad  for  the  Enlarge- 
ment and  Augmentation  of  their  Empire. 


CHAP.  I. 

Whether  the  Virtue  or  Fcrtiine  of  the  Romans  was  the  Occafion  of  the  Great- 

iiefs  of  their  Empire. 

MAny  have  thought,  and  Vliitarch^  a  grave  Author,  among  the  reft,  that  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome  were  more  beholding  to  their  Fortune  than  Virtue,  in  the  Acqui- 
lition  of  their  Empire  •,  and  among  other  Reafons,  he  infers  it  from  their  own  filent 
ConfefTion,  in  having  eretled  more  Temples  to  Fortune  than  to  any  of  their  Gods. 
Uvy  feems  to  be  likewife  of  the  fame  Opinion  •,  for  he  leldom  introduces  a  Roman 
fpeaking  any  Thing  of  Virtue,  but  immediately  it  is  followed  with  Fortune,  with  which 
neverthelefs  I  can  by  no  means  comply,  nor  believe  it  will  hold  Wafer  ^  tor  though  no 
Commonwealth  be  to  be  found  that  has  made  fuch  Progrefs  as  the  Roman,  why  Ihould 
it  be  rather  imputed  to  their  good  Fortune  than  the  folid  Conftitution  of  their  Laws  ? 
The  Courage  of  their  Armies,  and  the  excellent  Conduct  of  their  Emperors,  extended 
their  Empire  •,  and  then  their  own  juft  Meafures,  and  the  wife  Inftitutions  of  their  firft 
Legiflator  prelervs^d  what  they  got,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  more  largely  difcQver.    It  is 
obie8:ed,  that  the  Romans  were  never  at  one  Time  involved  in  Two  confiderable  Wars, 
(which  is  imputed  rather  to  their  Fortunes  than  Wifdom)  for  they  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  Latins  till  thsy  had  fubdued  the  Samnites,  and  were  forced  to  make  War  in  their 
Defence    rhey  had  no  Controverfy  with  the  Tufcans  till  they  had  beaten  the  Latins, 
and  with  their  frequent  Victories  almoft  extinguifhed  the  Sabines,  whereas  if  Two  of 
thtfe  States  had  confederated,  and  joined  their  powerful  Armies  againft  them,  no  doubt 
but  the  Afialis  of  the  Romans  would  have  been  in  very  great  Danger.    But  be  it  as  it 
will,  this  is  moft  certain,  they  never  had  Two  great  Wars  upon  their  Hands  at  a  Time; 
but  they  began  one  when  they  ended  the  other,  or  the  End  of  the  firft  was  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Second^  and  this  may  be  oblerved  in  the  Series  of  their  Wars,  for  (to pais 
by  their  Quarrels  before  Rome  was  taken  by  ths  French)  whilft  the  J¥!qui  andVo/fci  were 
powerful  and  iirong,  they  had  no  Enemies  but  they  •,  when  they  were  conquered,  their 
War  broke  out  with  the  Samnites  ^  and  though  before  that  was  perfe£tly  concluded,  the 
Latins  rebelled  •,  yet  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  War,  the  Samnites  had  made  their 
Peace,  and  joined  their  Army  with  the  Romans  to  reduce  the  Latins.    That  War  being 
finifiied,  the  War  with  the  Samnites  revived,  and  was  the  Occafion  of  much  Mifchief  to 
xhQ Samnites-^  after  which,  xhQ  Romans  began  with  theTuJcans,  and  that  being  compofed, 
the  Samnites  broke  out  again  upon  the  Paffage  of  Ryrrhus  into  Italy ,  who  being  repul- 
fed  mo  Greece,  they  had  Opportunity  for  their  Wars  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  their 
firft  War  with  that  State  was  no  fooner  determined,  but  the  French ,  and  tlie  Inhabi- 
tants on  this  and  the  other  Side  of  the  Alps,  confpired  fo  effeftually  againft  them ,  that 
betwixt  Vopolonia  and  Rifa  (where  the  Tower  of  St.  Vincent  hdX  this  Day  to  be  feen)  the 
Confederates  were  routed  with  a  very  great  Slaughter. 
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This  War  being  concluded,  for  Twenty  Years  together  they  had  no  confiderable  War, 
for  they  had  no  body  to  fight  with  but  the  Ligures,  and  the  ReliQs  of  thofe  hrnch  who 
were  remaining  in  Lombardy.   In  thisPofture  they  continued  till  the  fecond  Punkk  War, 
which  lafted  Sixteen  Years,  and  perplexed  them  exceedingly.   That  War  being  ended 
with  a  great  deal  of  Honour,  their  next  Enterprize  was  againft  the  Macedonians  after 
which  their  War  happened  with  Antiochus  in  Afta^  and  when  he  was  overcome,  there 
was  not  a  Prince  or  State  in  the  whole  World ,  which  by  it  felf^  or  Conjunftion  with 
the  reft,  was  able  to  contend  with  the  Romans.    But  before  this  laft  Viclory,  whoever 
confiders  the  Method  of  their  Wars,  and  their  manner  of  Proceeding,  fhall  find  great 
Virtue  and  Wifdom  intermixed  with  their  good  Fortune,  ib  that  the  Reafon  of  their 
good  Fortune  is  eafily  dilcovered  ^  for  this  is  moft  certain,  when  a  Prince  or  Common- 
wealth arrives  at  that  Heighth  of  Reputation,  that  no  neighbour-Prince  or  People  dares 
venture  to  invade  him,  (  unlels  compelled  by  indifpenfible  NeceiTity)  he  may  do  what 
he  pleales,  'tis  in  his  Election  with  whom  he  will  make  War,  and  with  whom  he  will 
be  at  Peace  \  for  his  Neighbours  being  afraid  of  his  Power,  are  all  glad  to  be  his  Friends 
and  thofe  Potentates  who  are  fartheft  off,  and  have  no  Commerce  with  them,  look  on 
as  unconcerned,  as  if  the  Conlequence  could  have  no  Reflcftion  on  them  ^  and  in  this 
Error  they  do  many  Times  continue  till  the  Calamities  be  brought  Home  t6  their  own 
Doors  5  and  then,  when  'tis  too  late,  they  have  nothing  but  their  own  private  Force  to 
oppofe,  which  is  too  weak  when  the  Enemy  is  grown  fo  ftrong.   I  will  not  enlarge  up- 
on the  Samites,  nor  recount  how  they  flood  ftill,  and  look'd  on,  while  the  Romans 
conquered  the  j^lqui  and  the  Volfci ;  but  to  avoid  Prolixity,  I  ftiall  pafs  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  of  great  Power  and  Authority  when  the  Romans  were  at  War  both 
with  the  Samnites  and  Tufcans  •,  they  had  the  Command  of  all  Afiick,  and  were  fu- 
preme  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  great  Part  of  Spain.    Blinded  with  their  Power,  and  fas 
they  thought)  fecure  in  their  Dlftance,  it  never  came  into  their  Heads  to  invade  them 
at  that  Time,  or  to  give  any  AlTiftance  to  the  Samnites  or  Tufcans  •,  but  (according  to 
the  Praftice  of  the  World  with  Things  that  are  new,  and  incieaiing )  they  rather  iided 
with  them,  and  defired  their  Friendfhip,  notfo  much  as  perceiving  their  Error,  till  the 
Romans  had  conquered  all  the  intermediate  States,  and  began  to  contend  with  them  for 
the  Empire  of  Sici/y  and  Spain.    And  what  happened  to  the  Carthaginians,  happened 
likewile  to  the  French,  to  Philip  of  Alacedon,  and  to  Antiochus  ;  each  of  them  believing 
(whilft  the  Romans  were  employed  in  their  Wars  with  other  People )  that  they  would 
either  be  overcome,  or  that  they  themfelves  fhould  have  Time  enough  to  make  Peace 
or  War  with  them,  as  they  faw  it  moft  for  their  Advantage  :  fo  that  confidering  what 
is  good,  I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  lame  Fortune  and  Profperity  may  beexpeded  by  any 
Prince  or  State  which  exercifes  the  fame  Virtue  and  Indultry  as  the  Romans  have  done 
before  them    And  here  we  might  very  properly  difcourle  of  the  Roman  Method  in  the 
Invafion  of  other  Provinces,  but  we  have  done  that  at  large  in  our  Treatife  called,  The 
Prince  ^  yet  this  I  fhall  fay  in  fhort,  that  the  Romans  made  aUvays  fure  of  fome  Friend 
or  other  in  the  Provinces  againft  which  they  defign'd,  that  might  be'  a  means  to  admit 
them,  and  gave  them  Entrance,  and  help  afterwards  to  keep  what  they  had  been  inftru- 
mental  in  getting.   So  by  Intelligence  with  the  Capuans  they  invaded  Sdmnium  ;  by  the 
Help  of  the  Camertines  they  p;ot  into  Tufcany   by  the  Alamertines  into  Sicily-,  by  the 
Saguntines  into  Spain   A'hi/jinijfa  gave  them  Entrance  into  Africk,  the  JEto/i  into  Greece, 
Eumenes  and  other  Princes  into  Afa,  and  the  Maffilienjes  and  Hedai  into  France ;  and 
as  by  their  Correfpondence  they  conquered  moft  of  thole  Countries,  fo  by  their  Interett 
they  preferved  them  •,  which  Way,  if  diligently  oblerved  by  other  People,  it  will  be 
found  that  their  Profperity  depended  lefs  upon  Fortune  than  thofeStates  who  oblerved  not 
thatCourle  :  But  to  illuftrare  what  we  have  faid,  and  make  it  fo  plain  and  perfpicuous 
.  that  every  one  may  fee  how  much  more  their  Virtue  than  their  Fortune  contributed 
to  their  Empire,  in  our  next  Chapter  we  will  conlider  what  thole  People  were  whom  the 
Romans  fiibdued,  and  with  what  Obftinacy  they  defended  their  Liberty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  11. 

With  what  Nations  the  Romans  contended,  and  with  what  Objlinacy  thofe 

Nations  refijled. 

Nothing  made  it  fo  difficult  for  the  Romans  to  conquer  their  Neighbours,  and 
fome  other  remoter  Provinces,  as  the  Love  which  the  People  of  thole  Times  did 
bear  to  their  Liberty  :  For  in  Defence  of  that ,  they  were  lb  indefatigably  ftudious,  that 
nothing  but  lingular  and  extraordinary  Virtue  could  have  fubdued  them  :  And  this  is 
demonftrable  by  the  many  and  great  Dangers  to  which  they  expofed  themfelves  ,  Ibme- 
times  to  prelerve,  and  fometimes  to  recover  it  ;  as  alfo  by  the  Severity  of  their  Re- 
venge upon  thofe  who  had  ufurp'd  it.  'Tis  evident  likewife  in  Hiftory,  what  Detriment 
the  People  and  Cities  have  fulfered  whilft  they  were  in  Servitude  and  Subjeftion^  and 
whereas  now-a-days  there  is  but  one  Province  which  can  boaft  of  free  Cities,  in  anci- 
ent Times  there  was  not  one  Province  but  had  plenty.  In  Italy  from  the  Alps  ( which  . 
divide  Tufcany  and  Lombardy)  to  the  extremeft  Part  of  that  Country,  there  were  ma- 
ny free  States  •,  as  the  Tufcans,  the  Romans^  the  Samnites  ,  and  others  ^  nor  is  there 
mention  of  any  King  (but  what  reigned  in  Rome)  befides  Forfena  King  of  Tufcany,  the 
Extinclion  of  whofe  Line,  though  not  fet  down  in  Hiftory,  yet  it  is  manifeft  that  Tuf- 
cany was  free  at  the  Time  when  the  Romans  encamped  before  Veii  •,  fo  well  fatisfied 
with  their  Liberty,  and  fo  abhorring  from  the  very  Name  of  a  King,  that  the  Veientes 
having  for  their  better  Defence  create!  one  in  their  own  Town,  and  lent  to  the  Tufcans 
to  implore  their  AfTiftance  againft  the  Romans,  after  a  grave  and  folemn  Debate,  it  was 
refolved,  no  AfTiftance  fhould  be  fent  whilft  they  were  under  the  Dominion  of  a  King  ; 
as  thinking  it  unfit  to  engage  in  the  Defence  of  a  Country  that  had  betray 'd  it  felf,  and 
proftituted  to  the  Dominion  of  a  fingle  Perfon.  Nor  is  this  univerfal  AfFeQion  to  Li- 
berty fo  wonderful  in  the  People. 

Experience  tells  us,  that  no  Cities  have  augmented  their  Revenues,  or  enlarged  their 
Territories,  but  whilft  they  were  free  and  at  Liberty  :  And  certainly  'tis  a  prodigious 
Thing  to  confider  to  what  Height  and  Grandeur  in  an  Hundred  Years  Time  the  City  of  A- 
thens  arrived,  after  it  had  freed  it  felf  from  the  Tyranny  of  Rififirates  ;  but  much  more 
to  confider  theGrearnefs  of  Rome  upon  the  Expulfion  of  her  Kings ^  and  the  Reafon  of 
all  is,  becaufe  in  Commonwealths  private  Wealth  and  Emolument  is  not  fo  much  aim'd 
at  as  the  Improvement  of  the  Publick  j  nor  is  there  any  where  fb  much  Care  of  the  pub- 
lick  as  in  free  States,  where  whatever  is  equitable  and  fbr  the  common  Advantage,  is  de- 
creed and  executed,  without  Refpeftto  particular  Perlbns,  who  may  perhaps  be  Sufferers 
thereby  i  whereas  in  Cities  that  are  governed  by  a  Prince  it  falls  out  quite  contrary  ;  for 
there,  what  makes  commonly  for  the  Advantage  of  the  Prince,  is  prejudice  to  the  pub- 
lick  :  So  when  a  free  State  degenerates  into  a  Tyranny,  the  leaft  Mifchief  that  it  can  ex- 
pe8:,  is,  to  make  no  further  Advancement  in  its  Empire  ;  and  no  farther  Increafe  either 
in  Riches  or  Power  \  but  for  the  moft  Part  it  goes  backward  and  declines :  And  if  it 
Ihould  fo  happen,  that  the  Tyrant  (hould  be  a  virruous  Man,  and  one  who  by  his  Cou- 
rage and  military  Difcipline  (hould  enlarge  his  Dominions  ^  yet  whatever  he  took  would 
be  converted  to  his  own  pri%'ate  Ufe,  without  any  Benefit  to  the  Publick.  For  he  dares 
not  advance  any  of  thofe  Citizens  (  how  worthy  and  honeft  foever)  left  he  Ihould  have 
occafion  to  fufpeG  them  afterwards.  Nor  can  he  make  thofe  Cities  which  he  fubdues, 
dependant  or  tributary  to  that  where  he  is  abfolute  ^  for  'tis  not  the  Intereft  of  a  Tyrant 
to  make  his  SubjeQs  powerful  or  united  j  but  to  keep  them  low  and  divided,  that  every 
Town,  every  Province  may  depend  wholly  upon  himfelf  ^  fb  that  the  Conquefls  of  an 
Ufurper  may  turn  to  his  own  Profit,  but  never  to  the  Publick  ;  to  which  Purpofe  many 
Things  are  very  handfbmely  written  by  Xenophon'm  hisTreatife  of  Tyranny  ^  and  Things 
being  thus,  no  body  is  to  admire  if  our  Anceftors  had  fo  great  a  Zeal  for  their  Liberty ; 
and  the  very  Name  of  a  Tyrant  was  fo  odious  to  them,  that  when  long  fince  News  was 
brought  to  the  Army  of  the  AfTafTinacion  of  Hieronymo  the  Nephew  of  Hiero  (JiSyracufe^ 
and  the  whole  Camp  was  in  an  Uproar  againft  the  Confpirators  •,  yet  when  it  was  told 
them  that  they  had  proclaimed  Liberty,  and  a  free  Government,  they  laid  by  their  Indig- 
nation againft  the  Tyrannicids,  and  being  pacified  with  the  very  Name  of  Liberty,  fell  in- 
to Confultation  how  it  was  to  be  preferved.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondred  at  then,  if  their 
Revenge  be  fo  violent  and  extraordinary  upon  thole  who  would  violate  it  ^  of  which, 
though  there  be  many  Examples,  I  (hall  inftance  only  in  one,  but  that  moft  remarka- 
ble and  horrid  j  and  happening  in  Corcirca  a  City  in  Greece  :  For  all  Greece  being  di- 
vided, and  confifting  of  Two  Faftions,  one  of  them  under  the  Piotedion  of  the  Athe- 
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nians,  and  the  other  of  the  Spartans  ^  and  in  Corcirca  the  Nobility  prevailing,  and  ha- 
ving ufurped  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  it  happened  that  the  People  being  reinforced 
by  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Athenians^  overpowered  the  Nobility,  and  conquered  them  again. 
Having  reftored  their  Liberty,  and  fliaked  off"  their  Servitude,  they  clapp'd  up  all  the 
Nobility  in  a  large  Prifon,  and  bring  them  forth  by  Ten  at  a  Time,  as  if  they  were  to  be 
banifhed,  they  put  them  to  death  with  moft  exquifite  Torments  •,  which  Severity  co- 
ming by  Degrees  to  the  Ears' of  the  Remainder,  they  refolved  to  do  what  was  po(rible 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  it,  upon  which  they  Itood  upon  their  Guard,  and  would 
fuffer  none  of"  the  Officers  to  come  in  \  whereupon,  in  a  great  Fury,  the  People  ran  thi- 
ther, pull'd  off  the  Covering  of  the  Houfe  where  they  were  ,  and  throwing  down  the 
Walls,  buried  them  all  in  the  Ruins  :  And  of  this  Sort  of  Cruelty  there  were  many 
other  Examples  in  that  Province  \  for  the  People  are  ufually  more  impetuous  in  reveng- 
ing the  Lofs  of  their  Liberty,  than  in  defending  it. 

But  it  may,  not  unfitly,  be  admir'd  in  this  Place,  what  fhould  be  the  Caule 
that  the  Ancients  fhould  be  more  zealous  for  publick  Liberty  than  we  in  our  Days :  If 
my  Opinion  may  pafs,  I  think  it  is  for  the  fame  Reafon,  that  in  thole  Times  Men  were 
more  robuft  and  ftronger  than  now  j  which  proceedeth  much  from  the  Diverfity  betwixt 
their  Education,  their  Religion  and  ours  ;  For  whereas  our  Religion  gives  us  a  jult  Pro- 
fpeft  and  Contemplation  of  Things,  and  teaches  us  to  defpife  the  Magnificence  and 
Pomp  of  the  World  \  the  Ethnicks  valued  them  fo  highly,  and  believing  them  their 
chiefeft  Happinefs,  it  made  them  more  fierce  and  bufy  to  defend  them.  And  this  may 
be  collected  from  feveral  of  their  Cuftoms  5  for  if  rhe  Sacrifices  in  their  Days  be  com- 
pared with  the  Sacrifices  in  ours,  theirs  will  be  found  magnificent  and  horrid  ;  ours  deli- 
cate  and  neat,  but  neither  fb  magnificent  nor  cruel.  They  wanted  not  Pomp  nor  For- 
mality in  thofe  Ceremonies,  and  yet  to  make  them  the  more  venerable  and  iblemn,  they 
added  Blood  and  Slaughter  to  them,  offering  up  infinite  Numbers  of  Beafts  which  be- 
ing flain  before  the  People,  made  them  more  hard-hearted  and  cruel.  Moreover,  the 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  place  their  Beatitude  any  where  but  upon  fach  as  were 
full  of  worldly  Glory,  and  had  done  fome  great  Aftion  for  the  Benefit  of  their  Country. 
In  our  Religion  the  meek  and  humble,  and  fuch  as  devote  themlelves  to  the  Contem- 
•  plation  of  divine  Things,  are  efteemed  more  happy  than  the  greateft  Tyrant,  and  the 
greateft  Conqueror ;  and  the  fummum  honum,  which  the  others  placed  in  theGreatnefs  of 
the  Mind,  the  Strength  of  the  Body,  and  whatever  elfe  contributed  tomakeMena6live, 
we  have  determined  to  confift  in  Humility,  Abjeftion,  and  Contempt  of  the  World  \ 
and  if  ojjF^Religion  requires  any  Fortitude,  it  is  rarher  to  enable  us  to  fufferthan  to  a^h 
So  th^l  it  feems  to  me,  this  way  of  Living,  fo  contrary  to  the  Ancients,  has  rendred 
the  Chriifians  more  weak  and  efieminate  \  and  left  them  as  a  Prey  to  thofe  who  are 
more  wicked,  and  may  order  them  as  they  pleafe,  the  moft  Part  of  them  thinking  more 
of  Paradife  than  Preferment,  and  of  enduring  than  revenging  of  Injuries  •,  as  if  Heaven 
was  to  be  won  rarher  by  Idlenefs  than  Arms :  But  that  Explication  of  our  Religion  is  er- 
roneous, and  they  who  made  it  were  poor  and  pufillanimous,  and  more  given  to  their 
Eafe  than  any  Thing  that  was  great :  For  if  the  Chriftian  Religion  allows  us  to  defend 
and  exalt  our  Country,  it  allows  us  certainly  to  love  it,  and  honour  it ,  and  prepare  our 
felves  fo  as  we  may  be  able  to  defend  it.  But  that  lazy  and  una8:ive  Way  of  Educati- 
on, and  interpreting  Things  falfly,  has  been  the  Caufe  that  there  are  not  fo  many  Com- 
monwealths as  formerly  in  the  World,  nor  fo  many  Lovers  and  Champions  for  their  Li- 
berty :  And  yet  I  believe  the  Greatnefsof  the  Roman  Empire  contributed  fomething,  by 
reducing  all  the  free  States  and  Republicks  under  their  Dominion. 

Nevertheleis  when  that  great  Empire  was  broken  and  difl'olved,  very  few  of  thofe 
poor  States  could  recover  their  Liberty  :  But  when  it  began  firft  to  increafe  and  extend 
it  felfj  no  Country  was  without  them,  and  where-ever  ihtRomans  carried  their  Arms, 
they  found  little  Commonwealths  banding  and  confederating  againlt  them,  and  de- 
fending their  Liberties  with  all  imaginable  Conftancy  ^  which  (hews  that  the  Romans 
were  a  People  of  more  than  ordinary  Courage,  or  they  could  never  have  fubdued 
them.  The  Samnites  alone  will  be  Example  fufficient,  who  (  as  Livy  reports )  were 
ib  powerful,  and  fo  hearty  Defenders  of  their  Liberty,  that  for  Forty  Six  Years  toge- 
ther they  maintained  War  with  the  Romans  ^  and  though  they  had  received  many  Lofles, 
and  fuch  Devaftations  had  been  committed  in  their  Country,  yet  they  could  never  be 
wholly  reduced  before  the  Confulfhip  of  Papyrius  Curfor ,  the  Son  of  the  firft  Pa- 
pyrus. But  'tis  a  Spectacle  worthy  of  any  Man's  Pity,  to  fee  a  Country  fo  full  (  for* 
merly  )  of"  brave  Cities,  and  brave  Men,  and  all  of  them  free  ,  now  defblate  and  unin- 
habited, and  fcarce  any  body  left ;  to  which  Condition  it  could  have  never  been  reduced 
but  by  the  Difcipline,  and  Diligence,  and  Courage  of  xhc  Rotnans :  But  all  this  proceed- 
ed from  Diverfity  ot  Conftilution,  for  all  Cities  and  free  States  whatfbever,  increafe  not 
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only  in  Riches  and  Authority,  but  in  the  Numbers  of  their  Men :  For  who  is  it  that  had 
not  rather  procreate  and  have  Children  where  he  may  Marry  and  enrich  himfelf  freely, 
than  where  there  is  Dai  ger  that  what  he  gets  painf  ully,  and  lays  up  carefully  for  his  Chil- 
dren, may  be  ravifhcd  from  them  by  a  Tyrant. 

In  a  free  State  you  may  be  fure  your  Children  fliall  be  no  Slaves,  and  that  if  they  be- 
have themfelves  virtuoufly,  they  (hall  be  fure  of  Preferment,  and  perhaps  come  to  be 
Princes:  Riches  increafe  there  fafter,  and  that  not  only  by  Tillage  and  Agriculture,  but  by 
Traffick  and  Arts  ^  and  People  do  naturally  throng  to  thofe  Places  where  they  may  get 
what  they  lawfully  can,  and  keep  fecurely  what  they  have  got.    The  quite  contrary 
happens  in  Countries  that  are  Servile,  and  their  Condition  is  worfe,  as  their  Servitude  is 
greater  :  But  there  is  no  Servitude  15  fevere,  as  to  depend  upon  a  Commonwealth,  and 
that  for  Two  Realons^  firft  becaufe  it  is  more  durable,  and  lefs  hopes  of  recovering  their 
Liberty   and  Secondly,  becaufe  it  is  the  Praftice  of  all  Commonwealths  to  impoverifh 
and  weaken  whatever  they  conquer,  to  fortify  themfelves  5  which  with  Princes  is  not  the 
way,  unlefs  they  be  very  barbarous  indeed,  and  like  the  Eajiern  Princes,  who  not  only- 
ruin  whole  Countries,  but  deltroy  all  human  Converfation  :  But  where  Princes  are  well 
initituted,  they  know  better  Things,  and  do  many  times  indulge  their  new  Conquefts 
as  much  as  their  own  Territories,  leaving  them  the  Exercife  of  their  Arts,  and  the  En- 
joyment of  their  Laws  fb  that  though  they  cannot  increafe  their  Wealth  as  where  they 
are  free,  yet  they  are  not  fo  fubjeQ  to  be  ruined  as  where  they  are  Slaves :  I  fpeak  now 
of  Servitude  to  a  Foreign  Prince,  for  the  Ufurpation  of  a  Citizen  I  have  fpoken  before. 
All  which  being  confidered,  no  wonder  if  the  Samnhes,  whilll  they  enjoyed  their  Li- 
berty, were  fb  courageous  and  ftrong  5  and  when  it  was  once  loft,  grew  fo  abje£l  and 
contemptible.   Titus  Liviics  tells  us  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Vun  'ick  War,  that  the  Samnites 
were  fo  overlaid  and  cowed  by  one  fingle  Legion  of  the  Romans  at  No/a,  that  they  fent 
Ambafladors  to  Hannibal  to  beg  his  AfTiltance  •,  and  that  the  faid  AmbafTadors  in  their 
Oration  to  Hannibal,  the  better  to  move  his  Compaflion,  had  this  Expreffion,  Weave  the 
Veople  who  for  an  Hundred  Tears  together  waged  War  with  the  Romans  with  our  own  pri- 
vate Forces,  and  bore  up  many  tunes  againji  Two  Armies  and  Tivo  Confuls  at  once ;  but 
now  our  Mifery  is  fo  great ^  and  our  Spirits  fo  low^  we  are  unable  to  defend  our  f elves 
againfi  one  pitiful  Legion. 


CHAP.  III. 

It  cojJtrihited  much  to  the  Grandeur  of  the  City  of  Rome,  that  they  ruined 
the  'Reighhouring  Cities j  and  admitted  Strangers  to  their  own  Dignities  and 
Privileges. 

CRefcit  interea  Roma,  Alke  ruink  ;  The  Ruin  of  Alba  wof  the  Rife  of  the  Romans, 
'Twas  the  Saying  of  Livy,  and  'tis  true;  for  whoever  would  make  any  City  Great, 
and  apt  for  Dominion,  muft  endeavour  with  all  Induftry  to  throng  it  with  Inhabitants, 
otherwife  it  will  be  impoffible  to  bring  it  to  any  great  Perfe8:ion.  And  this  is  done  Two 
Ways,  by  Love  and  by  Force  the  firfl  by  giving  Paffage  and  Security  to  all  Perfons  that 
will  come  and  Inhabit  there,  that  every  Man  fhail  be  free  •,  the  Second  by  deftroying 
the  Neighbour  Cities,  and  forcing  the  People  to  come  and  dwell  in  yours.  The  Romans 
cbferved  both  Ways,  and  grewfo  numerous  upon  it,  that  in  the  Time  of  their  Sixth  King 
they  had  8ooco  Men  in  the  Town  able  to  bear  Arms,  proceeding  in  fomerefpeO:  like  the 
Countryman,  who  to  make  his  Plant  larger,  and  more  fruitful,  cuts  off  its  tirft  Shoots, 
that  the  Juice  and  Virtue  which  otherwife  would  dilate  into  the  Branches,  being  kept 
clofe  to  the  Trunk,  might  break  out  with  more  Vigor  afterwards,  and  make  it  more 
Beautiful  and  Fertile.  And  that  this  way  is  neceflary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Strength 
and  Authority  of  a  City,  appears  by  the  Example  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  Cities, 
though  they  were  both  free,  numerous  in  Men,  and  happy  in  their  Laws  •,  yet  they 
could  -never  arrive  at  the  Grandeur  of  the  Romans^  though  Rome  feemed  more  tumultu- 
ous, and  not  fo  well  governed  as  they,  and  all  for  the  Reafbn  abovefaid :  For  Rome  ha- 
ving by  both  thofe  ways  increafed  the  Number  of  their  Citizens,  was  able  to  fet 
out  an  Army  at  one  Time  of  280000  Men,  whereas  Sparta  and  Athens  could  never  ex- 
ceed 2CCCO,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Excellence  of  the  Situation  of  Ro?ne, 
but  to  the  Diverfity  of  their  ConduO:  •,  for  Lycurgus  the  Founder  of  the  Spartan  Com- 
monwealth, conceiving  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  to  it,  nor  more  eafily  abrogate 
his  Laws,  than  intermixing  with  new  Inhabitants,  he  provided  with  all  polTible  Induftry 
that  his  Citizens  fhould  have  no  Commerce  or  Converfation  with  Strangers.  To 
1  that 
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that  End  he  not  only  prohibited  the  Admiflion  of  Foreigners,  and  their  marrying  v/Ith 
them,  but  that  there  might  be  no  Encouragement  or  Occafion  of  Intercourfe  betwixt 
them,  he  put  out  a  certain  Money  of  Leather,  fo  pitifully  inconfiderable,  that  he  pre- 
fumed  no  Merchants  would  trouble  themftlves  to  Import  any  Foreign  Commodities  for 
it  ^  by  which  Means  that  City  was  never  in  a  Capacity  of  being  very  populous :  And  be- 
caufe  all  human  Affairs  do  hold  fome  Proportion  and  Analogy  with  Nature  j  and  it  is 
impoffible  that  a  {lender  Trunk  fliould  bear  vaft  and  iX)nderous  Branches,  it  is  not  to 
be  expefled  that  a  fmall  Commonwealth,  confifting  of  a  fmall  Number  of  Citizens, 
fhould  fubdue,  or  at  leaft  keep  and  maintain  greater  and  more  populous  States  thar! 
themlelves  •,  and  if  it  (hould  happen  that  they  fhould  conquer  them  at  any  Time,  upon 
every  flight  Accident  they  would  be  fubjeft  to  lofe  them,  like  the  Tree  it  would  be  too 
weak  for  its  Boughs,  and  every  Puff  of  Wind  apt  to  blow  it  down.    And  thus  it  fell 
out  with  Sparta^  though  it  had  conquered  all  Greece,  made  it  lelf  abfolute  thorough  that 
whole  Province  ^  yet  Thebes  no  fooner  rebelled,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  Cities  revolted, 
and  having  loft  its  great  Empire  in  a  Moment,  it  remained  like  a  Tree  deftitute  of  its 
Branches.    But  with  Rome  it  was  otherwile,  its  Root  and  Trunk  was  ftrong  enough  to 
fupport  its  Branche'^,  how  heavy  and  fpacious  fbever  ;  and  this  was  the  great  Caufe  of 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  Livy  expreffed  in  Two  Words,  when  he 
laid,  Crefcit  interea  Roma,  Alv^  ruints. 


CHAP.  IV. 

There  are  Three  ways  which  Commonwealths  have  taken  to  enlarge 

their  Territories. 

HE  who  has  read  and  obferved  the  Hiftory  of  our  Anceftors  muft  find,  that  Common- 
wealths had  generally  Three  ways  of  enlarging  their  Empire.  One  is  that  which 
was  oblerved  of  the  Tufcans  of  Old,  who  entred  into  a  League  of  Confederacy  with 
feveral  other  Commonwealths,  with  Condition  of  Equality,  that  no  Particular  fhould 
have  any  Degree  or  Authority  above  the  reft,  and  that  Comprehenfion  fhould  be  left  for 
all  their  new  Conquefts  to  come  in,  not  much  unlike  the  Practice  of  the  Swizzers  in 
our  Times,  and  the  Achaians,  and  JEtoIians  of  Old.  And  becauie  the  Romans  had  in 
thofe  Times  much  Controverfy  with  the  Tufcans  and  their  Confederates,  I  (hall  enlarge 
my  felf  fomething  in  the  Explanation  of  their  Affairs,  of  which,  though  there  be  but 
little  Monument  in  Hiftory,  yet  we  are  afTured,  that  before  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Romans, 
the  Tujcans  were  very  powerful  both  by  Sea,  and  by  Land  ^  of  which  Power  it  is  no 
fmall  Argument,  their  fending  a  Colony  into  the  Mare  fiipenm,  to  a  Place  called  Adria, 
which  grew  fo  confiderable  and  famous,  that  it  denominated  that  whole  Sea,  and  it  has 
been  called  the  Mare  Adriaticum  ever  iince.  It  is  known  likewife  that  their  Empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Tyber  to  the  Foot  of  the  A/ps,  which  comprehends  the  greateft  Part  of 
Italy  at  this  Day  5  though  200  Years  before  the  Romans  came  to  any  confiderable 
Strength,  the  Tufcans  received  a  great  Defeat  by  theGau/s-,  who  under  the  Command  of 
Bol/ovefus,  either  in  queft  of  new  Quarters,  or  tempted  by  the  Pleafantnefs  of  the 
Country,  having  paffed  The  Alps,  pofTeiTed  themfelves  of  that  Province  called  Lombardy, 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  Gallia  Cfa/pina ;  after  which  they  turn  d  our  the  Natives,  fet- 
tled themfelves  there,  and  built  feveral  Cities,  which  they  enjoyed,  till  in  Procefs  of 
Time  they  alfb  were  fupplanted  by  the  Romans.  And  this  was  the  Method  of  the 
T/{/^:^7<^j  Proceeding,  and  the  manner  of  their  confederating  with  their  Neighbours,  which 
was  no  lefs  than  Twelve  Cities  ;  of  which  C/uJium,  Vc'ii,  Fcfulce  Arctium,  and  Voherra 
were  the  Chief  \  but  yet  with  all  their  Aififtance  they  could  not  exceed  the  Limits  of 
Italy,  nor  indeed  conquer  all  that,  for  Reafons  which  we  fhall  mention  hereafter.  Ano- 
ther way  of  extending  your  Empire,  is  by  affociating  with  feveral  Cities,  but  fo  as  that 
the  Dignity  of  the  Command,  the  Seat  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Honour  of  the  Enterprize 
may  remain  with  you  j  which  was  the  way  obferved  by  the  Romans.  The  Third  is  the 
way  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  who  entertained  no  Confederates,  but  whatever  Ter- 
ritories they  Conquered,  they  annexed  them  to  their  own  :  Which  Way  is  undoubtedly 
the  worlt  of  the  Three,  as  appeared  by  the  Two  faid  Republicks,  who  were  ruined  upon  no 
other  Account,  but  becaufe  they  had  grafped  more  Dominion  than  they  were  able  to  hold. 
For  it  is  a  Thing  in  it  felf  very  arduous  and  difficult,  to  keep  a  City  in  SubjeQion  by  a  con- 
tinued Force,  efpecially  if  ever  it  was  fi-ee  wherefore  unlds  your  Citizens  be  very  nume- 
rous, and  your  Allociates  very  confiderable,  by  whole  Afhftance  you  may  be  able  to  keep 
what  you  conquer,  it  m\\  never  be  in  your  Power  to  enlarge  your  Dominion  very  much, 

and 
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and  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  mifcarrying  in  their  Way,  mifcarried  likewife  in  tlieir 
End,  and  all  their  great  Conqueft  came  to  nothing  :  The  Romans  took  the  fecond  Way, 
and  fucceeded  to  that  vaft  and  extraordinary  Power,  by  aflbciating  equally  in  many 
Things,  with  many  States,  but  referving  always  to  themfelves  the  Seat  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  chief  Command  in  their  Wars,  by  which  means  it  came  to  pafs,  that  their  Con- 
federates (e  er  they  were  aware)  fubjefted  themfelves  to  the  Romans^  at  the  Expence  of 
their  own  Labour  and  Blood.   For  after  they  had  carried  their  Arms  out  of  Italy,  re- 
duced feveral  Kingdoms  into  Provinces,  and  the  Inhabitants  being  accuftomedto  live  in 
Subje£lion,  without  much  Difficulty  fubmitted,  the  Romans  bearing  the  Name  of  the 
War,  and  the  Nations  that  were  conquered  knowing  nothing  of  their  Allies,  fubmitted  to 
their  Dominion,  and  would  own  no  body  elfe  :  Whereby  it  happen'd  that  their  AfToci- 
ates  in  Italy  being  over-power 'd  by  the  Multitude  of  Provinces  which  had  fubmitted  to 
the  Romans,  and  by  the  Strength  and  Populoufnefs  of  Rome,  began  to  find  their  Error  by 
Degrees,  but  too  late,  and  when  they  had  no  way  left  to  defend  themfelves ;  for  if  any 
of  rhem  confpired,  they  were  quickly  fupprelfed,  and  made  Subjefls  of  Affbciate?, 
This  Way  of  Adminiftration,  and  enlarging  their  Empire,  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans 
no  other  People  obferved  it,  and  certainly  no  better  is  to  be  found.    The  next  Way  of 
confederating  (which  waspraEtiled  by  the  Tufcans,  Achaians,  and  JEtolians'moldi  Time, 
and  by  the  Swizzers  of  late  j  is  the  beft  way  next  to  that  of  the  Romans  •,  for  though  it 
cannot  arrive  at  any  great  Empire,  the  Confederacy  confifting  of  fo  many  free  Cities, 
which  being  all  to  be  confulted,  makes  their  Relblutions  very  tedious ;  befides,  the  Ci- 
tizens are  not  fo  vigorous  in  a  War,  where  the  Prize  is  to  be  divided  into  lb  many  Parts  t, 
yet  for  thefe  Reafons  it  has  Two  Advantages  of  the  Third.   Firft,  whatever  it  gains,  it 
keeps  a  long  Time,  and  lofes  very  hardly  ;  and  fecondly,  it  engages  not  fo  rafhly  in  War, 
but  enjoys  with  more  Eafe  and  Felicity  the  Blelfings  of  Peace  :  For  they  are  longer  in 
their  Confultations  and  Debates,  where  there  is  to  be  a  general  Diet  and  Convention, 
than  where  Things  are  to  be  difpatched  within  the  Walls  of  one  City.    Befides,  Experi- 
ence tells  us,  that  this  Way  has  certain  Bounds,  which  have  not  been  exceeded  by  any 
Example  we  can  find.  For  after  XII  or  XIV  Cities  have  confederated,  they  admit  no  more 
into  the  League,  as  holding  themfelves  enough,  and  fufficient  for  their  Defence,  nor  are 
they  much  foUicitous  of  extending  their  Empire,  becaufe  they  are  under  no  Neceflity  of 
making  themfelves  ftronger ;  and  their  Conqueft  would  be  of  little  Advantage  to  every  par- 
ticular State,  for  they  would  be  forced  upon  one  of  thefe  Two  Rocks  ,  either  to  incor- 
porate rhem  into  their  League,  and  then  the  Multitude  would  breed  Confufion,  or  make 
them  their  Subjefls  which  they  will  hardly  continue :  When  therefore  they  are  got  to 
fuch  a  Number  in  their  Affociation,  as  that  they  leem  fafe  againft  foreign  Invafion,  and 
ftrong  enough  to  defend  themfelves  •,  they  take  one  of  thefe  Two  Ways,  either  they  re- 
ceive their  Nei^^hbour  States  or  Cities  into  their  ProteQion  (by  which  means  they  draw 
vafl  Sums  of  Money  fometimes,  that  are  eafily  diftributed)  or  elfe  they  fight  for  other 
People,  and  receive  Pay  from  this  or  that  Prince,  as  the  Swizzers  do  now,  and  other 
Nations  have  done  of  old.   To  this  Purpofe  Titus  Livius  gives  us  an  Account,  That  at  a 
Conference  betwixt  RhiUp  of  Macedon,  and  Titus  ^uintus  Flaminius ,  an  JEtotian  Prae- 
tor being  prefent,  there  happening  fome  Words  betwixt  the  faid  Praetor  and  King  Philip, 
King  Vf)ilip  reproached  him  by  the  Avarice  and  Inconftancy  of  his  Country,  as  a  People 
that  were  not  afhamed  to  take  Pay  on  one  Side,  and  fend  Supplies  to  the  other,  by  which 
means  it  was  frequently  feen  that  in  both  Armies  the  JEtolian  Colours  were  difplayed  j 
from  whence  we  may  conclude  that  this  Way  of  proceeding  by  League  and  Confeidera- 
cies,  has  been  always  the  fame,  and  has  had  the  fame  Effe£ls.   The  third  Way  of  fub- 
iefting  your  Conquefts,  and  annexing  them  to  your  own  Dominion,  is  very  incommo- 
dious and  inftable ;  and  if  it  were  fb  to  a  Commonwealth  well  conftituted  and  armed, 
it  muft  needs  be  much  worfe  to  a  Government  that  is  weak,  as  moft  of  the  Italian  States 
are  at  this  Day  -.  But  the  Roman  Way  is  the  beft,  and  moft  to  be  admired  ;  for  there  is 
no  Example  of  any  body  that  made  ufe  of  it  before  them,  nor  has  any  body  imitated 
them  fince    and  as  to  the  Pra£lice  of  the  Tufcans  and  JEtolians  in  their  Confederations, 
there  is  no  body  follows  it  now-a-days,  but  the  Sxicizzcrs,  and  the  Suevians :  Which  be- 
ing fo,  and  fb  many  brave  Things  performed  by  the  People  of  Rome,  as  well  for  the 
Confervation,  as  the  Augmentation  of  their  Empire,  it  is  not  ttrange  our  Affairs  fuc- 
ceeded no  better,  and  that  we  have  been  a  Prey  to  whoever  would  invade  us  ;  for  fro 
iay  nothing  of  the  reft)  it  has  doubtlefs  becom'd  the  Tufcans,  if  they  could  not  have  imi- 
tated the  Roman  Difcipline,  nor  followed  the  Meafures  in  extending  their  Empire,  at 
leaft  to  have  follow'd  the  Example  of  their  own  Anceftors,  who  though  they  brought 
not  their  Empire  to  that  Grandeur  and  Immenfity  as  the  Romans  •,  yet  they  en- 
larged it  as  far  as  they  thought  good  ,  and  as  far  as  confifted  with  the  Nature  of  their 
Government  and  by  doing  fo,  they  kept  it  a  long  Time,  with  immortal  Honour  to 

I  their 
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their  Memory,  till  they  were  firlt  fliaken  by  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  fo  totally  ruined 
by  the  Romans,  that  there  is  fcarce  the  leaft  Token  left,  that  there  was  ever  any  fuch 
Thing-,  which  having  brought  it  into  my  Mind  to  confider  what  may  be  the  Caufes  of 
this  Oblivion  of  Things,  I  fhall  difcourfe  of  them  in  the  following  Chapter. 


.  -    -  -    I  . . 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

The  Variation  of  Religions  and  Languages,  rvith  the  Accidents  of  Deluges  and 
Plagues,  have  been  the  Caufe  that  many  great  Things  have  been  forgotten. 

IN  my  Judgment  it  may  be  objefted  to  thofe  Philolbphers  who  hold  the  World  to 
be  Eternal,  that  if  fo  long  a  Courfe  of  Antiquity  was  true,  it  would  be  but  rea- 
fonable  that  the  Memory  of  fome  of  their  Affairs  fhould  have  lafted  above  Five  Thou- 
iand  Years  •.  Yet  there  may  be  Ibme  Reafons  given  for  that  Oblivion  of  Things,  and  they 
feem  Twofold,  partly  from  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  partly  from  the  Influence  of  the 
Heavens  ^  the  Memory  of  great  Things  are  abolilhed  from  the  Nature  of  Man,  by  the 
Variation  of  their  Religion,  or  Language  j  for  when  a  new  Religion  is  introduced,  the 
firft  Care  of  him  that  would  propagate  it,  is  to  explode  and  exfinguifh  whatever  was 
memorable  in  the  old,  to  give  the  greater  Credit  to  his  new  Innovation  •,  and  if  it  fall 
out  that  the  Introducers  of  this  new  SeQ  be  of  a  different  Language,  all  goes  to  Wreck, 
and  whatever  was  before  is  eafily  forgotten.    And  that  this  is  fb,  appears  by  the  Infti- 
tution  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  whofe  firft  Eftablifhers  did  principally  intend  the  Can- 
celling and  Extirpation  of  all  old  Ethnick  Cultoms,  Ceremonies,  and  Theology  ^  and 
if  there  remained  any  Memory  of  their  Affairs,  it  was  becaufe  there  was  no  new  Lan- 
guage introduced  with  it,  the  Chriftians  being  conftrain'd  to  explain  themfelves  in 
Latin;  whereas  could  they  have  done  it  in  a  new  Tongue  (confidering  their  other  Per- 
fecutions )  we  may  conclude  there  would  have  been  no  Memory  left  of  their  Religion 
or  Worfhip  :  For  fb  diligent  and  zealous  was  Saint  Gregory,  and  other  Moderators  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  abolifhing  the  Superftttioiis  of  the  Gentiles,  that  they  caufed 
the  Works  of  all  the  Poets  and  Hiftorians  to  be  burn'd,  which  made  any  Mention  of 
them  •,  they  threw  down  their  Images  and  Idols,  and  deftroy'd  all  that  might  afford  the 
leaft  Memory  of  Paganifm  ^  to  which  Diligence  of  theirs,  if  a  new  Language  had  been 
added,  in  a  IhortTime  all  would  have  been  utterly  forgotten:  What  therefore  was  done 
by  the  Chriftians  for  the  Extirpation  of  Gentilifm,  it  is  not  improbable  but  the  Gen- 
tiles might  have  done  of  Old  for  the  Extirpation  of  the  Religion  before.    And  becauie 
in  Five  or  Six  Thoufand  Years,  Religion  may  be  Twice  or  Thrice  changed,  no  wonder  if  j 
what  was  before  be  fo  entirely  loft,  that  if  there  remains  any  Thing  of  it,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  fabulous  and  incredible,  as  it  happened  to  the  Hiftories  of  Diodoriis  Siculus,  which 
gives  an  Account  of  40  or  50000  Years,  and  are  not  unworthily  accounted  falle.   As  to 
the  Coeleftial  Caufes  from  the  Influence  of  the  Heavens,  they  are  luch  as  deftroy  Mankind  in 
general,  or  reduce  it  to  a  very  fmall  Number,  as  great  Mortalities,  Famines,  and  Inunda- 
tions of  Water,  but  efpecially  thelaft,  becaufe  the  Mifchief  is  more  univerfal ;  and  if  any 
be  faved,  it  is  only  the  Mountaneers,  which  being  commonly  barbarous,  have  no  Know-  j 
ledge  of  Antiquity,  and  by  Confequence  can  convey  nothing  of  it  to  their  Pofterity^  and  j 
if  it  fo  happens  that  among  them  which  are  preierved,  fome  one  Man  may  be  more  learned  ! 
than  ordinary,  and  have  fome  Knowledge  of  Affairs,  to  give  himfelf  aNameandReputa-  I 
tion  afterwards,  he  conceals,  perverts,  and  tranfmits  them  as  he  pleafes  \  fb  that  there  re-  ' 
mains  to  Pofteriry  no  more  than  he  thought  tit  to  communicate.   Nor  do  I  believe  it  is 
doubted  but  thefe  Accidents  happen,  and  Famine  and  Peftilence  do  fometimes  rage  in  the 
World,  leeingall  Hiftories  mention  them,  and  this  Oblivion  of  Things  is  a  certain  Ef- 
fect of  them  :  Nor  is  it  unrealbnable  to  think,  that  the  great  Univerle  has  its  way  of  . 
Evacuation,  as  well  as  the  Microcofm ;  for  as  in  that,  when  the  Humours  are  redun-  \ 
dant,  and  the  Body  unable  to  digeft  them.  Nature  exerts,  and  finds  out  fome  way  to 
throw  them  off,  without  which  the  Perlbn  muft  certainly  milcarry  \  fo  it  is  in  the  other, 
when  all  Countries  are  repleat,  and  no  Room  left  for  thofe  that  are  to  come  •,  when  the  j 
Cunning  and  Malignity  of  Mankind  is  at  the  Height,  there  is  a  Necelfity  the  World 
fhould  be  purged  by  ibme  of  thofe  Three  Ways,  that  Men  being  reduced  in  their  Num-  j 
bers,  and  humbled  under  the  Conlideration  of  their  Mortality,  may  (ifpoflible)  become  | 
better  :  Which  being  lb,  no  wonder  if  the  Tufcans,  formerly  fb  famous  for  their  Admi- 
nittration  both  in  V¥ar  and  in  Peace,  lb  eminent  for  their  Courage,  and  fb  venerable  for 
their  Religion,  Ihould  beopprefled  by  the  Romans,  and  fb  totally  abolilhed,  that  (as  is  | 
faid  before  )  there  remains  nothing  of  them  but  the  Name. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

"How  the  Romans  proceeded  in  making  of  War. 

WE  have  already  difcourfed  of  the  way  of  the  Romans  in  extending  their  Empire 
we  lhall  now  fpeak  of  their  Cuftoms  in  the  Management  of  their  Wars,  by 
which  it  will  appear  with  what  Wifdom  they  deviated  from  the  common  Ways  of  the 
World,  and  by  what  eafy  Methods  they  arrived  at  that  Supremacy  and  Grandeur.  He 
who  makes  War  at  his  own  Choice,  (and  is  under  no  Conftraint)  or  elfe  by  Ambition, 
has  doubdefs  this  End   to  get  what  he  is  able,  and  to  keep  it  whilft  he  can,  and  rather 
to  Enrich  th:in  Impoverifh  his  own  Country :  For  fuch  a  one  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
regard  to  his  Charge,  and  to  fee  that  neither  the  conquering  nor  maintaining  are  more 
expenfive  to  him,  than  will  confift  with  his  Revenue.    This  the  Romans  oblerved  very 
ftri8:lv,  by  coming  ftrong  and  fuddenly  into  the  Field  j  for  by  that  one  Praftice,  all 
their  VVars  with  the  Latins,  Samnites,  and  Tufcans,  were  difpatched  in  a  fhort  Time. 
And  whoever  confiders  their  Wars  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  to  the  Siege  of  the 
Veicntes,  will  find  that  they  were  determined  in  a  very  Ihort  Time,  fome  in  Six,  Ibme 
in  Ten,  and  fome  in  Twenty  Days.    For  their  Cuftom  was,  upon  the  hrft  Appearance 
of"  a  War,  immediately  to  draw  out  their  Army,  and  feeking  out  the  Enemy,  they  did 
what  they  could  to  bring  him  to  a  Battel ;  having  beaten  him  (by  reafon  of  the  Sur- 
prize.)   The  Enemy  (that  his  Country  might  not  wholly  be  harralTed  )  for  the  moft 
part  propofed  an  Agreement,  in  which  the  Romans  were  fure  to  infift  upon  fome  Part 
of  their  Territory  •,  which  either  they  converted  to  their  particular  Profit,  or  configned 
to  fome  Colony  which  was  to  be  placed  there  for  the  Secutity  of  their  Frontieis^  by 
which  Mean>  the  Wars  being  ended  in  a  fhort  Time,  their  Conquefts  were  kept  with- 
out any  confideiable  Expence,  for  the  Colony  liad  that  Country  for  their  Pay,  and  the 
Romans  had  thei:  Colonies  for  their  Security.    Nor  could  there  be  any  way  more  advan- 
tageous and  fafe-,  for  whilft  there  was  no  Enemy  in  the  Field,  thofe  Guards  were  fuflS- 
cienc ;  and  when  any  Army  was  fet  out  to  difturb  them,  the  Romans  were  always  ready 
with  another  in  their  Defence,  and  having  fought  them,  they  commonly  prevailed, 
forced  them  to  harder  Conditions,  and  rerurned  when  they  had  done :  By  which  Means 
they  gained  daily  upon  the  Enemy,  and  grew  more  powerful  at  Home  :  And  in  this  man- 
ner they  proceeded  till  their  Leaguer  before  F>/V,  where  they  altered  their  Mechod,  and 
allowed  Pay  to  their  Soldiers  for  the  better  Continuation  of  the  War  ^  whereas  before 
that,  their  Wars  being  fliort,  there  was  no  NecefTity  of  paying  their  Armies.  Never- 
thelefs,  though  they  paid  their  Soldiers  from  that  Time,  and  maintained  War  at  a 
greater  Diftance,  (whereby  they  were  obliged  to  continue  longer  in  the  Field)  yet  they 
left  not  their  old  Cuftom  of  difpatching  it  as  foon  as  they  could,  with  refpe8:  to  the 
Circumftances  of  Place  and  Time^  for  which  Reafon  they  continued  their  Colonies  : 
And  befides  their  old  Cuftom  of  fhortning  their  Wars  as  much  as  they  were  able,  the 
Ambition  of  their  Confuls  contributed  exceedingly  ^  for  their  ConfuKhips  being  but  for 
a  Year,  and  Six  Months  of  that  to  be  fpsnt  in  their  Employments  at  Home,  they  were 
as  diligent  and  vigorous  as  poflible,  becaufe  they  were  not  capable  of  triumphing  till 
the  War  was  concluded;  And  then  for  continuing  their  Colonies,  the  great  Advantage 
and  Convenience  that  refultedfrom  them  was  fufficient  to  pvevail.    ThisPra£lice  there- 
fore was  obferved  perpetually  among  the  Romans  in  the  Management  of  their  Wars  j 
only  they  varied  fomething  about  the  Diftribution  of  the  Prey,  in  which  formerly  they 
were  more  liberal  than  in  After-times  •,  either  becaufe  they  thought  it  not  fo  necefTary 
when  the  Soldiers  were  paid  •,  or  elfe  becaufe  their  Spoils  being  greater  than  before,  they 
thought  coiivenient  that  the  Publick  fliould  have  its  Share  j  that  upon  any  new  Enter-, 
prize  they  might  not  be  conftrained  to  lay  new  Taxes  upon  the  People  j  and  by  this  way 
their  Cofiers  were  filled  in  a  fliort  Time.   So  that  by  thefe  Two  Ways,  by  the  Diftri- 
bution of  their  Prey,  and  the  fettling  of  Colonies,  Rome  grew  Rich  by  its  Wars,  where- 
as other  Princes  and  States  (without  great  Diicretion )  grew  Poor:  And  fo  great  was 
every  Man's  Ambition  of  enriching  the  Mrarium,  that  by  Degrees  it  came  to  that  Pais, 
no  Conful  was  permitted  to  Triumph,  unlefs  he  returned  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Silver 
or  Gold,  or  feme  other  ineftimable  Commodity,  and  put  it  into  the  Treafury.   So  that 
the  Defigns  of  the  Romans  XtnAe^  wholly  to  this,  to  finifh  the  War  quickly,  by  forcing 
the  Enemy  to  a  Battel ;  or  eife  to  Harrafs  and  Tire  them  with  frequent  Excurfions,  that 
thereby  compelling  them  to  diihonourable  Conditions,  they  might  make  their  Advan- 
tage, and  become  more  Powerful  and  Rich, 

Y  y  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

What  froportton  of  Land  the  Romans  allowed  to  every  Man  in 

their  Colonies. 

It'hink  it  no  eafy  Matter  to  let  down  the  exa8:  Proportion  of  Land,  which  the  Romans 
afiigned  to  every  fingle  Perfon  in  their  Colonies  ^  for  I  believe  they  gave  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  Barrennefs  or  Fertility  of  the  SoiU  and  that  in  all  Places  they  were 
Iparing  enough.  And  the  firft  Reafon  that  induces  me,  is,  that  thereby  they  might  lend 
more  Men,  and  by  Confequence  their  Frontiers  be  better  guarded:  Another  is,  becauie 
living  at  Home  indigent  themfelves,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoled  they  would  fuffer  thofe  i 
whom  they  fent  Abroad  to  grow  too  Opulent  and  Rich:  And  in  this  I  am  much  con- 
firm'd  by  Livy,  where  he  tells  us,  that  upon  the  taking  of  Veii^  the  Romans  lent  a  Co- 
lony thither,  and  in  the  Diftribution  of  the  Land,  allotted  every  Man  no  more  than 
Three  Acres,  and  a  little  more  according  to  our  Meaiure. 

They  might  confider  likewife  that  their  Wants  would  not  be  fupplied  by  the  Quantity 
To  much  as  the  Improvement  and  Cultivation  of  their  Land.  Yet  1  do  not  doubt  but 
they  had  publick  Paftures  and  Woods  to  fuftain  their  Cartel,  and  fupply  themfelves  with 
Firing,  without  which  a  Colony  could  hardly  fubfift. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

What  it  is  that  difpofes  fame  People  to  leave  their  Native  Cowitriesy  id 

difpojfefs  other  People. 

SEeing  I  have  fpoken  already  of  the  Military  Difcipline  of  the  Romans-  and,  how  the 
Tiifcans  were  invaded  by  the  Yrench  \  it  follows  properly  enough,  that  we  lay  Ibme- 
thing  of  their  leveral  Kinds  of  War,  which  are  Two :  One  Sort  when  commenced  upon  the 
Ambition  of  Ibme  Prince  or  Commonwealth,  in  hopes  to  extend  and  enlarge  his  Em- 
pire j  as  thofe  Wars  which  were  made  by  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  Romans^  and  by 
one  Prince  againft  another:  Which  Wars,  though  dangerous,  are  not  yet  fo  pernicious 
as  to  fupplant  the  Inhabitants,  and  drive  them  out  of  their  Country  ^  for  the  Conqueror 
contents  himfelf  with  his  ViQory,  and  the  Submiflion  of  the  People  allows  them  their 
own  Laws,  and  many  times  their  Eftates.  The  other  kind  of  War  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  deftruftive,  and  that  is  when  an  entire  Nation,  with  their  Wives  and  their 
Children,  compelled  either  by  Hunger,  or  War,  leaves  its  own  Country,  to  fix  them- 
felves fomewhere  elfe,  not  to  extend  their  Dominion,  or  exercife  any  Authority, 
( as  in  the  other )  but  to  kill  or  expel  all  the  Natives,  and  poffefs  themfelves  of  their 
Eftates.  - 

This  War  indeed  is  moft  bloody  and  dreadful,  as  Saluji  fhews  very  well  in  the  end  of 
his  BeUum  Jugurthinum,  where,  after  Jugurtha  was  beaten,  fpeaking  of  rhe  Invafion  of 
the  Gau/s,  he  tells  us.  Cum  c.fterk  Gentibus  a  populo  Romano  de  imperio  tantim  fuijje 
iimicatum^  cum  Gall^s,  de  fmgulorum  homlnum  Jalute  ^  With  other  Kations  the  Romans 
fought  only  for  Empire  and  Dominion^  with  the  Gauls  they  fought  for  their  Country  and 
hives.  For  when  a  Prince  or  Commonwealth  invades  a  Country  according  to  the  firlt 
Way,  it  is  fufficient,  if  thofe  who  were  at  the  Helm  be  removed  or  deftroyed  5  in  this 
every  Man's  Life  is  in  Danger ;  for  when  a  whole  Nation  tranfplants,  and  invades  a 
new  Province,  not  Only  the  Colonies,  but  the  Natives  mutt  be  extinguilhed,  that  they 
may  fix  themfelves  upon  their  Lands,  and  polTefs  themfelves  of  their  Goods :  And  by  j 
thefekind  of  People  the  Romans  were  Three  times  invaded.  Firlt  by  the  Gauls,  who  ! 
took  Rome,  and  (as  I  laid  before)  drove  the  Tufcans  out  of  Lombardy-,  of  which  In- 
vafion Titus  Livii^  gives  Two  Reafons:  One  was  the  Plealantnels  of  the  Country,  and 
the  Delicacy  of  the  Wine,  wherewith  (being  then  but  ill  provided  in  France)  they 
were  infinitely  taken:  The  other  was,  the  Country  was  grown  fo  exceedingly  populous, 
that  it  was  not  able  to  fuftain  its  own  Natives;  whereupon  the  Princes  of  thole  Parts 
judging  it  neceflary  to  find  them  new  Quarters,  they  appointed  which  were  to  tranf- 
plant,  and  putting  and  Sicovefifs  (  Two  ^7'^';?^•/^  Princes)  at  rhe  Head  of  them, 

they  lent  one  Part  ot  them  into  Italy^  and  the  other  mo  >pain :  It  was  Bcllovefus'sLot  to  in- 
vade Iia/y^  and  he  did  it  lb  clfeftnally,  that  he  polTefr^d  himleif  ot  all  Lombardy,  and  made 
tne  rirlt  War  upon  the  Romans  mat  was  ever  made  upon  them  by  tlKlrencb.   The  Second 

Time 
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Time  rhey  were  invaded  in  this  Manner  was  likewile  by  the  French,  and  it  was  after  thd 
firft  '?unic  War,  in  which  Invafion  the  Gauls  lolt  above  2000CO  Men  betwixt  ?ifa  and 
Viombino:  The  Third  and  Lift  was  by  ih^  Germans  and  Gmbrians,  who  having  defeated 
ieveral  Armies  of  the  Romans,  were  at  laft  themlelves  defeated  by  Mari/As.  From  whence 
we  may  obferve  the  great  Courage  and  Conltancy  of  the  Romans  of  Old,  that  tliey  could 
not  only  bear  up  againft  Three  fuch  dangerous  Invafions,  but  overcome  them  at  lalt ; 
whereas  afterwards  their  Courage  began  to  tail,  and  they  were  not  able  to  refill  the  In- 
undation of  thofe  Barbarinns  -^  for  when  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals  invaded,  they  pof- 
lelfed  themfelves  of  the  whole  Wefiern  Empire,  without  any  confiderable  Oppofirion, 
The  Reafons  which  move  thefe  Nations  to  tranlhaigrate  (as  I  faid  before)  is  Necedity, 
and  that  NecefTity  proceeds  eirher  from  Famine,  or  from  Wars  and  Difturbances  at 
Home  ^  and  when  they  undertake  thefe  Expeditions  wirh  vaft  and  innumerable  Num- 
bers, they  invade  with  irrefiftible  Violence,  put  all  the  Natives  to  the  Sword  •,  polfefs 
themfelves  of  their  Eltates,  elbblilh  a  new  Kingdom,  and  change  the  very  Name  of 
the  Province,  as  Mrfes  did  of  Old,  and  the  Barbarians  fince,  who  poffetled  themfelves 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

From  hence  are  all  the  new  Names  in  Italy  and  elfewhere  impoled  by  their  feveral  Con- 
querors:  hombardy  was  called  anciently  Gallia  Cifalpina Irancia,  (from  the  }  ranks) 
was  called  ancienrly  GaUia  trans  Alpina  ;  ScLivonia  was  called  lllyria  ^  H.ingaria^  Pan- 
nonia  •,  Anglia,  Britannia.  Mcfes  gave  the  Name  o{'  fudea  to  that  Part  of  ^S^m  which 
he  conquered  ;  and  many  other  Countries  have  changed  their  Names  upon  the  fame  Oc- 
cafion,  which  would  be  too  long  to  recount.    And  becaufe  I  have  fi id  before,  that  fome- 
times  thefe  kinds  of  People  are  forc'd  out  of  their  Country  by  intelfine  Troubles  and 
Difturbances,  I  fhall  prefent  you  wiih  one  Example  of  the  Maurujians,  an  Ancient  Peo- 
ple of  Syria,  who  forefeeing  the  Invafion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  knowing  themfelves  un- 
able to  oppoie  them,  thought  it  more  Wifdom  to  fbrlake  their  Country  berimes,  and 
preferve  themfelves,  than  to  expe8:  their  Coming,  and  lofe  both;  whereupon  they  pack'd 
up  their  Goods,  and  with  their  Wives  and  Children  removed  into  Africk,  where  they 
drove  out  the  Inhabitants,  and  fettled  in  their  Country  :  So  that  they  who  were  too 
weak  to  defend  their  own  Province,  were  flrong  enough  to  force  out  another  People. 
To  this  Purpofe  Frocopius,  who  writes  the  Wars  of  Be/lifarius  againft  theVandals  (  who 
had  fettled  themfelves  m  Africk )  tells  us,  that  upon  certain  Pillars  in  the  Houfe  where 
thefe  Maurujians  had  lived,  he  himfelf  read  rhefe  Words,  Nos  Mmrufii  qui  fugimus  a 
facie  Jefu  latronis  jilij  NaviE  \  T^^ifMaurifians  fled  hither  from  Jefus  the  UJurper,  who  war 
the  Son  of  Navi.    By  which  we  may  perceive  rhe  Occafion  of  their  Departure  out  of 
Syria.    And  cerrainly  thefe  Nations  forc'd  out  of  their  own  Country  by  irrefiftible  Ne- 
cefTity, and  more  than  ordinarily  dreadful,  were  not  to  be  oppofed  but  by  a  Potent  and 
weil  Difciplind  People  :  But  when  they  move  in  fmall  Numbers,  their  IDanger  is  not 
fo  great,  becaufe  they  dare  not  ufe  that  Violence,  but  are  put  to  their  Wits,  and  to  pof- 
iefs  themfelves  of  fome  Quarters  by  Cunning  and  Infinuacion,  which  they  are  to  keep 
afterwards  by  ways  of  Amity  and  Friendfhip-,  as  TEncas  did,  and  Dido,  the  Me/Jilians 
and  others,  who  by  the  AfTiftance  and  Friendlhip  of  their  Neighbours,  made  good  what 
they  had  pofTefled.    But  the  People  that  came  out  of  their  own  Countries  the  moft  nu- 
merous and  ftrong,  were  the  Scythians  ^  tor  their  Country  being  barren  and  cold,  and 
the  Natives  too  numerous  to  be  fuftained  in  it,  they  were  forced  Abroad,  as  having  no- 
thing to  preferve  them  at  Home.    And  if  now  for  Five  Hundred  Years  and  upwards  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  fuch  Tranfmigration,  I  conceive  the  Reafons  may  be  feveral :  Ths 
firft  may  be  the  great  Evacuation  in  thofe  Countries,  from  whence  tlie  Roman  Empire 
was  invaded.    A  Second  may  be,  becaufe  Germany  and  Hungaria  ( from  whence  thofe 
Inundations  came)  is  better  cultivated  and  improved,  fo  as  they  can  live  plentifully  at 
Home,  without  rambling  Abroad :  Another  Reafon  may  be,  that  the  Germans,  Poles, 
Cimbrians,  and  other  Nations  which  border  upon  the  Scythians,  being  Martial  People, 
and  continually  at  W^ars  with  them,  are  as  it  were  a  Bulwark  to  thele  Parts,  and  keep 
ihQ  Scythians  from  all  new  Invafions.    The  Tartars  likewife  have  been  many  times  upon 
their  Match  with  very  great  Armies,  but  they  have  been  always  encountred  and  repulfed 
by  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  j  which  has  given  them  Occafion  frequently  to  boaft,  that 
were  it  not  for  their  Arms  and  Refiftance,  not  only  Italy,  but  the  very  Roman  Church 
had  been  many  times  fenfible  of  the  Barbarity  of  the  Tartars. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

What  thofe  Occnfions  are  xohkh  do  niojl  commonly  create  War  among  Princes. 

TH  E  Occafion  of  the  War  betwixt  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans,  who  had  been  a 
long  Time  in  League  together,  was  the  common  Caufe  betwixt  all  Princes  and 
Governments,  and  was  either  Fortuitous,  or  defigned.  The  War  betwixt  the  Samnites 
and  the  Romans  was  fortuitous  •,  for  when  iheSamnires  made  War  upon  the  Sidians^  and 
afterwards  upon  the  Campani,  they  intended  not  any  Controverfy  with  the  Romans  j  but 
the  Gz;;;/^^/// being  beaten,  and  betaking  themfelves  to  the  Ro/;^.//7j- for  Relief,  (toiitrary 
to  the  Expe£lation  both  of  the  Romans  and  Samnites  )  the  Romans  being  in  League  with 
the  Samnites^  could  not,  without  Violence  to  the  faid  League,  give  them  Proieftion  j 
upon  which  (having  no  other  way  to  lecure  themfelves)  the  Campani  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans^  and  made  themfelves  their  Subje£ls  and  the  Romans,  how  unjuft  foever  they 
thought  it  before  to  aifift  the  Campani  (whilft  they  were  but  AlTociares)  againft  the 
Samnites,  their  old  Friends  •,  yet  now  they  were  become  their  Subjects,  and  had  incor- 
porated with  their  State,  the  Cafe  was  altered,  and  they  thought  it  very  realbiiable, 
ilippofing,  that  if  they  fhould  refiife  to  defend  them,  they  Ihould  dilcourage  all  others 
that  had  an  Inclination  to  do  the  like,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  great  De- 
fign  of  the  Romans  to  propagate  their  Glory  and  Empire.  The  fame  accidental  Caule 
gave  Occafion  to  their  firlt  War  with  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  Romans  proteding  the 
Majjinenfes  in  Sicily.  But  their  Second  War  with  the  Carthaginians  was  defigned  \  for 
Hanibal  the  Carthaginian  General  fell  upon  the  Saguntins  in  Spain,  (who  were  in  Alli- 
ance with  the  Romans)  not  lb  much  out  of  Malice  to  the  Sagunins,  but  that  the  Romans 
being  provoked  to  their  Defence,  Ihould  give  the  Carthaginians  Occafion  to  tranlport 
the  War  into  Italy. 

This  way  of  provoking  and  hedging  in  a  War,  has  been  alway?  pra8:ifed  among  Po- 
tentates, elpecially  where  they  had  any  Faith  or  RefpeSl  for  other  People  ^  for,  that  the 
Peace  which  has  been  a  long  Time  betwixt  them  upon  Articles  of  Alliance  may  leem 
firm  and  inviolate,  they  will  not  meddle  with  him  againft  whom  they  do  principally 
defign,  but  turn  their  Arms  upon  fome  of  his  Friends  and  Confederates,  that  he  is 
molt  particularly  obliged  to  receive  into  his  Protection,  knowing,  that  if  he  appears  in 
their  Defence,  they  muft  have  Occafion  to  fight  him  ^  if  he  does  not,  but  dilbwns  his 
Allies,  they  publifh  his  Weaknefs  and  Infidelity  to  the  World,  and  by  either  of  thofe 
ways  they  do  their  Bufinels.  This  Example  of  the  Campani  is  of  fingular  Importance, 
as  well  to  thofe  who  would  make  War  upon  any  Body,  as  thofe  that  are  in  Diftrefs  •,  for 
when  you  are  unable  to  defend  your  lelfj  and  unwilling  to  fall  into  their  Hands  that 
invade  you,  the  beft  and  moft  fafe  way  is  to  put  your  felf  in  SubjeSlion  to  fome  Neigh- 
bouring Prince,  as  xhtCampani  did  then,  and  xht  Florentines  afterward,  when  they  found 
themfelves  too  weak  to  fupport  againft  the  Power  oi" Cijiruccio  of  Lucca-,  for  finding 
that  Robert  King  of  Naples  would  not  protedl  them  as  Friends,  they  threw  themfelves 
into  his  Arms,  to  be  deiended  as  his  Subjects. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

That  according  to  the  com?non  Opinion,  Money  is  not  the  Sineivs  of  W ar. 

BEcaufe  it  iseafy  tobegin  War  asaMan  pleafes,  but  harder  to  end  it  j  every  Prince  be- 
fore he  undertakes  an  Enterprize,  is  obliged  to  confider  his  own  Strength  well,and  to  re- 
gulate by  it.  But  then  he  muft  be  fo  wife  too,  as  not  to  make  a  wrong  Judgment  •,  and  that 
he  will  certainly  do  as  often  as  he  computes  it  by  his  Bags,  by  the  Situaiion  of  his  Towns,  or 
the  Aftetlion  of  his  Friends,  rather  than  by  his  own  proper  Power  and  Arms.  Money,  and 
Towns,  and  Friends  are  all  good,  when  in  Conjundion  with  a  ftrong  Army  of  your  own, 
but  without  it  they  do  nothing :  Without  Men,  to  what  Purpofe  is  either  Money  or  Towns? 
and  the  AfFc£l:ion  of  your  Subje£ls  will  hold  rro  longer  than  you  are  able  to  detend  them. 
There  is  no  Mountain,  no  Lake,  noStreight  inacceflible,  where  there  is  no  Force  to  defend  it. 
Vaft  Sums  of  Money  are  not  only  incapable  of  protecting  you,  but  they  expoie  you  to  more 
Danger  \  nor  can  anyThing  be  more  falle  than  that  old  and  commonSay \\'\<2^^Lhat iMoncy  is  the 
Sinews  of  the  War  :  ^uintus  Curt'uts  wasthefii'It  Author  of  it  in  the  Warbetwixt  Antipatcr 
ofMacedon,  andthe  King  of  5jp.7/7^/,  where  he  tells  us,  that  for  want  of  Monies  the^/w/  - 

2  tans 
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tans  were  forced  to  fight,  and  were  beaten  5  whereas,  could  they  have  prorrafted  but 
fome  few  Diys,  they  had  had  the  News     Alexander  s  Death,  and  got  the  V^iclory  with- 
out Fighting  a  Blow  ^  but  wanting  Money ,  and  apprehending  their  Army  would  moul- 
der, they  were  conftrained  to  come  to  a  Battel,  and  were  defeated  ;  which  was  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  that  Apophthegm,  That  Money  is  the  Sine'iVs  of  War :  Which  faying  is  now  a- 
days  in  every  Prince's  Mouth,  but  improperly,  in  my  Judgment:  For  relying  wholly 
upon  that  Maxim,  they  think  their  Treafure  is  fufficient  to  defend  them ,  not  confider- 
ing  that,  if  that  would  have  done  it,  D^r/z/x  would  have  conquered  Alexander  5  the  Gre- 
cians the  Rcj}hins  ^  Y)\i\tCharles  the  Svoizzers:  And  of  iate  the  Pope  and  Florentines  uni- 
ted, would  not  have  found  itfo  hard  to  have  mattered  R  ance/co  Mann  f  'Jepnew  :o  Ju- 
limW)  at  the  Battel  oiUrbin.    But  thefe  whom  I  hjve  mentiored  pr*^ fuming  more  up- 
on theMultitude  of  their  Bags  than  the  Goodnefs  of  chsir  Men,  were  all  beaten  and  over- 
come.   Crceji/s  the  King  of  Lydia  carrying  Solon  \mo  his  Treafury,  and  ihewing  him  ai) 
immenfe  Qi-iantity  of  Riches,  ask  d  him  what  he  thought  of  his  Power  ^  to  which  Solon 
replied,  I  think  it  never  the  greater  for  this  •,  for  War  is  carried  on,  and  Battels  are  fought 
more  with  Iron  than  Gold  ^  and  it  might  hjppen  for  ought  he  knew,  that  fome  body 
might  come  with  his  Iron  and  take  it  all  from  him.    Again,  when  after  the  De3th  of 
Alexander  ih^Qxtii,  a  great  Army  of  G^/z^/j  tranfplanted  into  G/w<;^,  (from  whence 
they  pafled  afterwards  imo  AJia)  before  they  began  their  March,  the  Gauls  fent  AmbiP 
fadors  to  the  King  of  M.icedon  to  treat  an  accord  •,  which  being  almolt  concluded  ,  to 
make  the  Ambaffadors  more  pliable,  the  laid  King  (heivsthem  his  Treafure,  wiiich  con- 
fifted  ot'a  vaft  Qtiantity  of  Silver  and  Gold,  which  the  Ambaffador-;  had  no  fconer  feen, 
but  longing  impatiently  to  be  at  it,  they  broke  ofi:'  the  Treaty,  and  brought  their  Army 
into  his  Country    fo  that  that  verv  Thing  in  which  he  had  repoied  his  great  Confidence 
and  Security  proved  his  Ruin  and  Deftruftion.   The  Venetians  not  long  fince  had  their 
Coflers  well  Itor'd,  yet  they  lolt  all,  and  their  Wealth  was  not  able  to  defend  them.  So 
that  I  do  affirm,  'tis  not  Money,  (as  the  common  Opinion  will  have  it)  but  good  Soldi- 
ers that  is  the  Sinews  of  War :  For  Money  cannot  find  good  Soldiers ,  but  good  Soldi- 
ers will  be  fure  to  find  Money.  Had  not  the  Bcmins  done  more  in  their  Wars  with  their 
Iron  than  their  Gold,  the  Treafure  of  the  whole  World  would  not  have  been  fuScient  for 
them,  confidering  rheir  great  Enterprizes  Abroad,  and  their  no  lefs  D  fficulties  at  Home  j 
but  fighting  with  Iron,  they  had  no  want  of  Gold  •,  for  thofe  who  were  afraid  of  their 
Armies  llipplied  them.    And  if  the  King  of  Sparta  was  forced  to  run  the  Hizard  of  a 
Battel,  and  was  beaten  for  want  of  Monies,  it  was  no  more  than  what  has  happened  to 
others,  and  might  have  happened  to  him  upon  other  Occafions  :  For  it  falls  out  many 
Times,  that  for  want  of  Provifions  an  Army  is  forc'd  either  to  fight  or  to  ftarve-,  in 
which  Cafe  there  is  no  General  fo  weak  but  he  will  chufe  that  which  is  moft  honoura- 
ble, where  Fortune  ha.^  fome  Power  to  befi:iend  him.    Again,  a  General  having  News  of 
Supplies  that  are  coming  to  the  Enemy,  confiders  with  himielf  whether  he  had  not  bet- 
ter engage  them  as  they  are,  than  attend  till  their  Recruits  come  up,  and  then  fight 
them  with  more  Difadvantage.  Sometimes  likev/fe  it  falls  out,  (as  it  did  to  Asdr.ibat 
in  the  Country  of  the  Yifeni^  when  he  was  furprized  by  Claudius  Nero^  and  the  other 
Romn  Conliil)  that  a  General  is  either  fbrc'd  to  fight  or  to  fly ;  in  which  Cafe  it  is  in- 
comparably more  fafe  to  hazard  all  in  a  Battel,  than  to  lofe  all  in  a  Flight.    Which  be- 
ing ib,  we  fee  there  are  many  Caufes  that  conltrain  aGeneral  to  fight  upon  Difadvantage ^ 
among  which,  if  want  of  Money  be  one,  there  is  no  more  Realbn  we  Ihould  therefore 
call  that  the  Sinews  oj  War^  than  any  of  the  reft  which  do  the  fame  Thing  :  So  that 
Money  is  not  fo  much  the  Sinews  of  War,  as  good  Soldiers  :  'tis  true,  Money  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  War,  but  not  principally ,  and  in  the  fiilt  Place ^  for  good 
Soldiers  have  many  Times  been  contented  without  it,  though  it  is  but  leldom  they  want 
it  ;  for  'tis  as  impolTible  for  good  Soldiers  to  want  Money,  as  it  is  for  Money  alone  to 
make  good  Soldiers.    And  this  is  clear  by  theTeltimony  of  Hiftoriansin  a  thouland  pla- 
ces,  Pericles  perfuaded  the  Athenianr  to  a  War  with  all  Peloponnef//s,  and  affured  them 
of  Succeis,  upon  Confideration  of  their  Induitry  and  Riches  ^  ihe /ithenians  undertook  the 
War,  and  for  fome  Time  profpered  with  their  Induitry,  but  at  laft  it  appealed  that  tne  Con- 
duct and  Difcipline  of  the5/Ji/mm  was  too  hard  ioi  ih^  Athenians  Iiiduttryand  Trealure. 
Livy  decides  thisControverfy  thebeltof  anyMan,  where,  m  his  Companion  of  Comman- 
ders, enquiring  what  would  have  been  the  Event  if  yl/^,^^;/^/^'/- the  Great  had  turn'd  his 
Arms  againit  the  Romans,  he  declares  that  in  W ar  there  are  three  Things  f  undamentally  ne- 
cefTary,  good  Soldiers,  good  Otificers,  and  good  Fortune  ^  and  then  arguing  whether  ^i/f'.v- 
ander  or  the  Romans  were  more  confiderable  in  thofe  three  Points,  lie  cuncludes,wl[hout  the 
leaft  mention  ot  Money.  It  is  not  improbable  bur  the  Gimpani,  (oiwhom  we  have  Ipoken  in 
theformer  Chapter)  when  they  undertook  the  Alfiltance  ot  the  Sidicins  againit  the  .-jamnites^ 
meal'ured  their  Power  more  by  their  Money  than  their  Men  ^  from  whence  it  happened  that 
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being  defeated  in  Two  battels,  they  were  forced  to  fubmit,  and  become  Tributary  to  the 
Romans. 


CHAP.  XL 

'T/'j-  7Wt  Djf&retion  to  enter  into  flr}&  Jmitv  with  a  Prince,   ivhofe  Reputation  is 

greater  than  his  Strength. 

THE  Sidicm  were  in  a  great  Error  to  defire  the  Affiftance  of  the  Cawpani  againft  the 
Siimnites,  as  being  (by  reafon  of  their  Luxury)  unable  to  aflift  them  •,  but  the  Er- 
ror of  the  Capuans  was  greater,  in  not  knowing  their  own  Weaknefs  and  Incapacity  to 
defend  them  :  Both  their  Errors  Livy  has  very  well  defcribed  in  thefe  words,  Campani 
mngk  nomen  in  auxilium  Sidicinorum^  quam  vires  ai  prsfidiurn  qttulerunt  5  The  Capuans 
naie  a  great  'Koife^  hut  they  brought  no  force  to  the  Relief  of  the  Sidicins. 

And  here  it  is  not  unfealonable  to  confider,  that  the  Leagues  which  are  made  with 
Princes  whole  Diftance  is  too  great,  or  Power  too  little  to  relieve  one,  are  more  ho- 
nourable than  fafe,  and  give  more  Reputation  than  Security  to  the  Perfon  that  defires 
them.  This  was  experienced  by  the  Yloremines  in  the  Year  1489,  when  the  Pope  and 
King  of  Naples  invaded  them  •,  for  they  were  at  that  Time  contederate  with  the  King 
of  France,  yet  they  had  more  Reputation  than  Afliftance  thereby.  The  fame  would 
happen  likewife  to  fuch  of  the  Italian  Princes  as  fhould  confederate  with  Maximilian 
the  Emperor,  and  in  Confidence  of  his  Alliance,  undertake  any  great  Enterprize,  becaule 
that  Alliance  would  be  one  of  thofe  that  bring  more  Reputation  than  Relief  So  then, 
as  it  was  a  great  Error  in  the  Capuans  ,  when  they  were  unable  to  defend  themlelves,  to 
undertake  the  ProreQion  of  the  Sidicins,  lb  it  is  and  will  be  the  fame  in  whoever  follows 
their  Example.  It  was  the  lame  cafe  with  the  T^rd'/^/zw,  who  would  needs  interpole 
betwixt  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans  to  mediate  a  Peace:  For  when  both  Romans  and 
Samnites  were  in  the  Field,  and  their  Armies  preparing  for  an  Engagement,  the  Taren- 
tini  fent  Ambafladors  to  the  Conful,  to  let  him  know  from  the  Senate  of  theTarentini,  that 
they  would  have  Peace  betwixt  them  and  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  vvere  reiblved  to 
take  Arms  againft  them  which  refufed  it.  But  the  Conful  fmiling  at  their  Imprudence, 
in  the  Prefence  of  the  (aid  AmbalTadors,  caufed  a  Charge  to  be  founded,  and  immedi- 
ately marching  his  Army  againft  the  Enemy,  he  let  them  fee  by  his  Proceedings  what 
Anfwer  rhey  deferved. 

Thus  you  have  feen  to  what  Errors  Princes  are  fubje£l:,  who  undertake  the  Prote£lion 
of  other  Scares  \  I  fliall  now  in  the  next  Chapter  remonftrate  what  ways  are  molt  con- 
venient for  their  own  proper  Defence. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Upon  an  Apprehenfton  of  being  invaded,  whether  it  he  better  to  make  War,  cr 

expeB  it. 

AMongwife  Men,  and  very  good  Soldiers,  I  have  heard  it  often  difputed,  whether 
when  Two  Princes  are  of  equal  Strength ,  and  one  of  them  defigning  War 
(  vifibly  againft  the  other )  it  be  better  for  that  Prince  which  is  like  to  be  invaded,  to 
fit  ffill,  and  expeO:  him  at  Home  or  to  begin  with  him,  and  inake  the  firlt  Inroad 
himfelf  ?  There  are  Arguments  on  both  Sides  and  they  who  think  it  bell  to  be  the 
/\ggrefror,  and  fall  upon  the  Enemy  firfl:,  may  alledge  rhe  Counfel  which  Crccfifs  gave 
to  Cyrus,  when  being  with  his  Army  upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  MaJJageri,  Thomyrls 
Qiieen  of  that  Country  lent  to  him  to  take  his  Choice  whether  Die  Ihould  fight  him 
within  her  Country,  or  upon  the  Frontiers:  If  he  defired  to  advance,  (he  would  ftand 
ftill  and  expeft  him  \  if  he  had  rather  fight  where  he  was  ,  Ihe  would  be  with  him  im- 
mediately :  When  it  came  to  be  debated  in  Council,  Crwfus,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of 
the  reft,  was  for  marching  to  her  •,  and  the  Reafon  he  gave,  was,  becaufe  if  (he  fhould  be 
beaten  at  any  Diftance,  Cyrus  would  get  but  little  of  her  Country  ,  for  (he  would  have 
Time  to  recruit  ^  whereas,  if  fhe  were  beaten  at  Home,  he  would  be  able  to  fit  lb 
clofe  upon  her  Skirts,  that  (lie  being  never  capable  of  rallying,  or  bringing  another 
Army  into  the  Field  ,  muft  of  Neceffity  lole  her  whole  Kingdom.  Uanibal  gave 
the  lame  Counfel  to  Amiochus,  afliiring  him  that  if  the  Romans  were  any  Way  to  he 

conquered. 
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conquered,  it  was  by  carrying  the  War  into  Itaiy^  For  by  lb  doing  he  might  have  the 
Benefit  of  their  Arms,  their  Wealth,  and  their  Allies  ;  but  whilft  the  War  was  Abroad, 
and  Italy  undifturbed,  he  would  leave  the  Man  inexhauftible  Magazine  that  would  fiip- 
ply  them  with  what  and  wherefoever  they  had  Occafion  j  and  at  laft  Hanibal  con- 
cluded that  I^ome  was  to  be  taken  more  eafily  than  the  Empire,  and  Italy  it  felf,  than 
any  of  its  Provinces.  Agathocles  being  unable  to  refift  the  Cahhagimans  at  Home,  in- 
vaded their  Borders,  and  forc'd  them  to  a  Peace  -,  and  Scipio  in  the  fame  Manner  to  re- 
move the  War  out  of  Italy,  .tranfported  it  into  Africk.  Thole  who  are  on  the  other 
Side  do  argue  as  ltii%,  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  hazard  an  Ar- 
my in  an  Enemies  Country,  at  a  great  Diftance  from  their  own  ;  and  they  produce  the 
Aihenians  for  an  Inftance,  who,  whilft  they  kept  themfelves  upon  the  defenfive  Part, 
and  expe£\ed  their  Enemies  at  Home,  were  always  vi£lorious  ^  but  when  they  began  to 
make  War  at  a  Diftance,  and  fend  Armies  into  Sicily^  they  loft  their  Liberty,  and  every 
Thing  elfe.  They  produce  alfo  the  Fable  of  Ant  'ius  King  of  hyh'ia ,  who  being  invaded 
by  Hercules  the  Egyptian,  was  invincible  whilft  he  kept  himfelf  within  his  own  Borders, 
but  being  inveigled  out  by  the  Subtilty  of  his  Enemy  ,  he  loft  both  his  Kingdom  and 
Life;,  upon  which  Occafion  that  Story  was  railed  oi^ Antius  •,  that  being  born  of  the 
Earth,  (as  they  pretended)  lb  oft  as  he  touch'd  it,  fo  oft  he  received  new  Vigor  from  his 
Mother,  which  Hercules  perceiving,  got  him  up  in  his  Arms,  crufh'd  him  to  death. 

They  produce  likevvife  more  modern  Examples.    Every  body  knows  that  Yerrani 
King  of  'Naples  was  efteemed  a  wife  Prince  in  his  Time,  and  hearing  Two  Years  before 
his  Death,  that  King  Charles  the  Vlllth  of  France  was  preparing  to  invade  him,  he  let 
him  alone  \  but  falling  fick  afterwards,  as  he  lay  upon  his  E)eath-Bed,  he  called  his 
Son  Alphonfo  to  him,  and  among  other  Things ,  charged  him  that  he  ftiould  expeffc 
the  King  of  France  upon  his  Frontiers,  and  fight  him  there,  but  that  by  no  means  he 
ftiould  be  tempted  beyond  them  ^  and  it  had  been  better  for  Alphonfo  to  have  follow 'd 
his  Counfel,  for  neglecting  it  afterwards,  and  fending  an  Army  mio  Romagna  he  loft 
both  Army  and  Kingdom  without  ftriking  a  Blow  :  But  befides  thele  Arguments  on 
both  Sides,  it  is  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Aggreflbr,  that  he  invades  with  more  Confi- 
dence and  Courage  than  his  Adverfary  receives  him  ( which  is  a  great  Advantage  and 
Enhancement  to  his  Army  •,)  That  he  brings  many  Inconveniences  upon  the  Perfon  whom 
he  invades,  to  which  he  would  not  be  liable,  if  he  expelled  him  at  Home.   For  when 
the  Enemies  Country  is  wafted,  and  their  Houies  plundered,  his  Subje£\s  are  not  much 
to  be  trufted,  nor  can  any  more  Taxes  be  laid  upon  them,  without  great  Difficulty  \  by 
which  means  (as  Hanibd  faid)  their  Magazines  will  be  fpent ,  and  their  Fountain  dried 
up,  thar  was  to  fupply  them  with  all  Provifions  for  War.   Befides,  if  your  Army  be  - 
in  the  Fnemies  Country,  it  will  be  under  a  greater  NecefTity  of  Fighting  ,  and  by  Con- 
fequence  will  fight  more  defperately  than  at  Home.   But  to  this  it  is  anfwered  on  the 
other  Side,  That  it  is  more  for  your  Advantage  to  attend  your  Enemy  in  your  own 
Country,  than  to  feekhim  Abroad  \  for  thereby  you  may  furnifti  your  felf  with  Vi£luals 
and  Ammunition,  and  all  other  Neceffaries  without  any  Liconvenience,  and  diftrefs  him 
by  driving  the  Country.   You  may  likewife  with  much  more  Eafe  incommode  and  fru- 
ftrate  his  Defigns,  by  your  better  Knowledge  of  the  Country,  and  what  Places  are  more 
proper  to  attack  him  in  ;  as  alfo  you  may  attack  him  with  your  whole  Force  at  once,  or  give 
him  battel  as  you  pleafe,  which  out  of  your  own  Confines  is  not  to  be  done  :  Moreover, 
if  Fortune  ihould  be  adverfe,  and  it  be  your  Chance  to  be  beaten    more  of  your  Men 
will  efcape  where  their  Refuge  is  fo  near,  and  you  will  fooner  rally  them  again  :  In 
fhort,  if  you  fight  at  Home,  you  venture  your  whole  Force ,  and  not  your  whole  For- 
tune :  But  if  you  fight  Abroad,  you  venture  your  whole  Fortune,  with  but  Part  of  your 
Force:  Others  there,  have  been,  who  with  Defign  to  weaken  the  Enemy,  and  fighting 
him  afterwards  with  more  Eafe  and  Advantage,  have  fufFered  him  quietly  to  march  fe- 
veral  Days  Journey  into  their  Country,  and  poffefs  himfelf  of  feveral  Towns  •,  but  whe- 
ther they  did  well  or  not,  I  will  not  determine,  only  I  think  this  DiftinQion  is  to  be 
coniidered,  whether  my  Country  be  ftrong  in  Fortreffes  and  Men,  as  the  Romans  were 
of  old,  and  as  the  Svoizzers  at  this  Day  \  or  whether  it  be  weak  and  unfortified,  as  the 
Territory  of  the  Carthaginians  formerly,  and  f ranee  and  Italy  now.    In  this  Cafe  the 
Enemy  is  by  all  means  to  be  kept  at  a  Diftance,  becaufe  your  chief  Strength  lying  in  your 
Money,  and  not  in  your  Men,  whenever  you  are  interrupted  in  raifing  or  receiving  of 
that,  your  Bufinefs    done  \  and  nothing  interrupts  you  fo  fatally,  as  an  Enemy  in  your 
Country.    Ajid  of  this  the  Carthaginians  may  be  an  Example,  who  whilft  they  were  free 
at  Home,  were  able  by  their  Revenue  and  Taxes  to  wage  War  with  the  Romans  them- 
felves ;  whereas  afterwards  when  they  were  affaulted,  they  were  not  able  to  contend 
Vvith  Agathocles.    The  Florentines,  when  Caflruccio  of  Lucca  brought  his  Arms  into 
their  Countiy,  c-uld  not  fupport  againft  him,  but  were  forced  to  put  themfelves  un- 
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der  the  Dominion  of  the  King  of' Naples,  to  procure  his  Prote£lion^  but  QJIruccio  L 
was  nofooner  dead,  but  they  were  agog  again,  and  had  the  Conhdence  to  invade  the  I 
Duke  of  Milari,  and  to  attempt  the  bearing  him  out  of  that  Province  •,  fo  courageous  h 
were  they  in  their  foreign  War,  and  lb  abjeO:  at  Home.    Bur  when  Countries  are  in  a 
Pofture  of  Defence,  and  People  martial  and  weil  difciplin'd  (as  the  Romans  of  old, 
and  the  Swizzers  at  this  Diy)  ^tis  better  to  keep  oft^ ;  lor  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  | 
own  Country,  they  are  the  harder  to  overcome,  becaufe  they  can  raile  more  Force  to  ' 
defend  themfelve^  than  to  invade  another  People.  Nor  does  rhe  Opinion  of  K/w'W  affefl 
me  at  all  •,  for  though  he  perfuaded  Amtochjs  to  p.ils  inro  Italy,  he  did  it  as  a  Thing 
that  would  have  been  more  for  his  own  and  the  Canhjginum  imn  for  Amiochus  his  Ad-  j 
vantage ;  for  had  the  Romans  received  thofe  Thiee  great  Defeats  which  they  received  of  | 
hambal  in  Italy,  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time,  in  Vrance,  or  any  where  elfe,  they  had  been  ]| 
ruined  irrecoverably,  for  they  could  neither  have  rallied,  nor  recruited  ib  fbon.    Ida  i 
rot  remember  any  foreign  Expedition  by  the  Romans  for  the  Conqueftof  any  Province,  | 
in  which  their  Army  exceeded  the  Number  of  50000.    But  upon  the  Invafion  of  the  H 
Gauls,  after  the  firlt  Punick  War,  they  brought  1 18000  Men  into  the  Field  for  their 
Defence:  Nor  could  they  beat  them afrerwaids  in  Lrmhardy,  as  they  didar  Hrft  in  X/f- 
cany,  becaufe  it  was  moreremote,  and  they  could  not  hgnc  them  with  fo  mixh  Conve- 
nience, nor  with  fo  many  Men,    The  Qmbri  repulfed  the  Romans  in  Germany,  but  fol- 
lowing them  into  Italy,  they  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  again  themfelves ;  and  the 
reafon  was,  becaufe  the  Ronans  could  bring  more  Forces  againft  them  :  The  Sxazzers 
may  without  much  Difficulty  be  over-powered  Abroad  ,  becaufe  rhey  feldom  march  j 
above  30  or  40000  ftrong  ^  but  to  attack  and  beat  them  at  Home,  is  much  more  d  ffi-  i 
cult,  where  they  can  bring  into  the  Field  100000  and  more.    I  conclude  therefore,  that  , 
that  Prince  whole  People  are  in  a  Poffure  and  provided  for  War  ,  does  wilely  if  he  ex-  |, 
peds  a  potent  and  dangerous  Enemy  at  Home,  rather  than  to  invade  him  in  his  own  ji 
Country  :  But  that  Prince  whofe  Country  is  ill  provided,  and  whofe  Subjects  are  ill  dif- 
ciplined,  does  better  if  he  keeps  tiie  War  as  far  off  as  he  can :  And  by  fo  doing,  eacli 
of  them  (in  his  feveral  Degree)  will  defend  himfelf  beft. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

That  from  mean  to  great  Fortune  People  rife  rather  hy  Fraud 

than  hy  Force. 

I Have  found  it  always  true,  that  Men  do  feldom  or  never  advance  themfelves  from  a 
fmall  Beginning  to  any  great  Height,  but  by  Fraud,  or  by  Force  (unlefs  they  come 
by  it  by  Donation,  or  Right  of  Inheritance).  I  do  not  think  any  Inlfance  is  to  be  found 
where  Force  alone  brought  any  Man  to  that  Grandeur,  but  Fraud  and  Artifice  have  done 
it  may  Times,  as  is  clear  in  the  Lives  of  P^i//)?  of  Macedon,  Agathocks  the  Sicilian,  and 
ieveral  others,  who  from  mean  and  inconfiderable  Extraftion  came  at  length  to  be  Kings. 
Xenophon  in  his  Hiftory  of  Cyn/s,  infinuates  th^  Neceffny  of  Fraud  when  he  reprelents 
(in  his  firit  Expedition  againft  the  King  of  Armenia  )  how  all  Cyrus  his  Affions  and  Ne- 
gotiations were  full  of  Fallacy  and  Deceit,  and  that  it  was  that  Way  he  conquered  his 
Kingdom,  and  not  by  Bravery  and  Force,  by  which  he  implies,  that  no  Prince  can  do 
any  great  Matters  wirhout  that  Art  of  Diffembling.  Befides,  he  reprefents  him  jug- 
gling and  playing  of  Tricks  with  his  own  Uncle  by  the  Mother-fide,  the  King  ol  the 
Medes,  and  fhews  that  without  that  Excellence,  he  had  never  been  King  ^  and  indeed 
I  am  of  Opinion,  that  from  a  mean  and  bale  F'ortune  never  any  Man  came  to  be  very- 
great  by  down-right Generofity  and  Force  •,  but  by  F^raud  alone  there  have  been  many, 
as  particularly  John  Galeazzo,  who  by  that  alone  wrefted  the  Government  of  homhardy 
out  of  the  Hands  of  AleJJer  Bernardo  his  Uncle,  And  the  lame  Courfes  which  Princes 
are  forced  to  in  the  Beginning  of  their  Authority,  the  lame  Courfes  are  taken  by  Com- 
monwealths at  firft,  till  they  be  fettled  in  their  Government,  and  have  Force  fufficient  to 
defend  themfelves,  Rome  (which  either  by  Change  or  Election  took  all  Ways  to  make 
itlelf  great)  was  not  without  this ;  and  what  greater  Cunning  or  Artifice  could  it  uleiri 
the  Beginning  of  its  Greatnefs,  than  what  it  did  take,  and  is  mentioned  before?  For  hy 
their  fair  Carriage  and  Infinuation,  they  got  ieveral  Cities  into  Confideration,  and  under 
that  Name  they  fubjecled  them  inleiiiihly  ,  and  made  them  their  Slaves.  The  Latins^ 
and  other  neighbouring  People,  were  of  this  Sort,  by  whole  Arms  and  Alliance,  the 
Romans  having  conquered  their  Enemies,  they  were  rendered  ib  powerful,  that  they 
began  to  handle  them  now,  not  as  Allbciates ,  but  Subjedfs  •■,  nor  could  the  Latins  ' 
\  be 
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be  convinced  of  their  Servitude,  till  they  (aw  xh^SamnitesTmcQ  overthrown,  and  forced 
to  accept  of  their  Conditions.   Which  ViQories,  though  they  gain'd  the  Romans  great 
Reputation  Abroad,  among  remote  Princes,  who  underftood  more  of  the  Name,  than 
the  Power  of  the  Romans,  yet  they  created  Envy  and  Jealoufy  among  thofe  who  were 
nearer  and  more  fenfible  of  their  Greatnefs  ^  and  this  Jealoufy  and  Apprehenfion  was  lb 
great,  that  not  only  the  Latins,  but  the  Colonies  in  Latum  and  Campagnia  (which  had 
been  fent  thither  nor  long  before  )  confederated  againft  the  Romans,  and  refolved  to  make 
War  upon  them.   And  this  War  was  commenced  in  the  lame  Manner  (as  I  have  faid 
before)  moft  other  Wars  are  commenced.    Not  by  downright  Denunciation  of  War 
againft  the  Romans,  but  by  defending  the  Sidicins  againft  the  Samnitcs,  who  made  War 
by  Allowance  from  the  Romans.   Nor  was  there  any  other  Reafon  of  their  Confpiracy, 
but  becaufe  the  Confederates  began  to  fmell  out  their  Cunning,  and  to  be  fenfible  that 
under  that  falfeTide  of  Allies,  they  were  in  great  Danger  of  being  made  Slaves,  which 
Ann'iM  Selintfs  (a  Latin  Prator)  in  an  Oration  to  the  Council,  expreffed  very  properly 
in  thefe  Words,  Nam  fi  etiam  nunc  fuh  umbra  fcederis  (Sqi/i,  fervitutem  pati  poj^umm, 
quidobejl  quin  proditisS'idkims,  ;7o/z  Romanorum  fo/um,  /^-^Z  Samnitium  dtclps  pareamus  ? 
"for  if  even  now  tinder  the  Shadow  of  an  equal  Confederacy,  we  can  endure  Servitude  : 
What  hinders  but  that  we  betray  the  Sidicins,  and  put  our  Necks  under  the  feet  not  only 
of  the  Romans,  but  the  Samnites.  ^  Which  Things  being  fb,  it  is  manifeft  the  Romans 
wanted  not  at  the  beginning  of  their  Rife,  that  Dexterity  of  cheating  that  is  fo  necelfary 
to  all  People  that  are  ambitious  of  raifing  themfelves  to  a  great  Height,  from  an  incon- 
fiderable  Beginning ;  which  Artifice  is  always  the  lefs  fcandalous,  by  how  much  he  that 
does  pra£life  it,  underftands  better  how  to  difguife  it  by  fome  honourable  Pretence,  as 
the  Romans  did  very  well. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Many  People  are  mjlaken^  vjho  expeU  vnth  Meehiefs  and  Humility  to  work 

upon  the  Proud. 

IT  falls  out  many  Times  that  Humility  and  Modefty  towards  fuch  as  have  any  Pique 
or  Prejudice  to  you,  is  fo  tar  from  doing  Good,  that  it  does  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief  5 
and  of  this  the  Debate  and  Confultation  of  the  Romans  about  the  Prefervation  of  their 
Peace  with  the  Latins,  is  ati  Example,  from  whom  they  were  in  ExpeQacion  of  a  War. 
For  the  Samnitcs  complaining  to  the  Romans  that  the  Latins  had  invaded  them,  the 
Romans  (unwilling  to  exafperate  them  more,  who  were  already  too  prone  to  be  Quar- 
relling) returned  this  Anfwer,  that  by  their  League  with  them,  the  L^?//;7x  were  not  tied 
up  from  making  War  as  they  pleas'd.   The  Latins  were  ib  far  from  being  latisfied  by 
the  Mildnefs  of  their  Anfwer,  that  it  made  them  more  Infolent  j  infbmuch  that  not  long 
after  they  profefs'd  themfelves  their  Enemies,  as  appears  by  that  Speech  of  the  aforefaid 
Annius  in  the  Council  aforefaid,  where  he  tells  the  Latins,  Tentaflis  patientiam  negando 
militem :  ^uis  dubitat  exarfijje  eos  ?  Pertulerunt  tamen  hunf  dolorem.    Exercitus  nos 
par  are  adverfus  Samnites,  feeder  at  os  fuos  audierunt,  nec  moverunt  fe  ab  urbe.  Unde 
hac  illis  tanta  modef  ia,  n'lfi  a  confcientia  virium,  &  noffrarum,  C  fuarum.    Tou  tried 
their  Patience  before,  in  refufing  them  Supplies-^  who  doubts  but  they  were  nettled?  Tet 
they  fwallow'd  it :  They  had  Notice  of  our  Preparations  againji  the  Samnites  their  Con- 
federates, and  flirred  not  in  their  Defence.    Whence  comes  thts  mighty  Medejly,  and 
good  Nature  ?  From  nothing  but  a  Senfe  of  the  Difparity  betwixt  our  Strength,  and  their 
own.   From  hence  it  is  clear,  the  Patience  and  Civility  of  the  Romans  augmented  the 
Arrogance  of  the  Latins  :  And  that  it  is  the  Intereft  of  all  Princes  to  be  very  cautious  of 
condefcending  from  their  Dignity,  or  ftooping  willingly  to  any  Thing  that  may  give  the 
Enemy  an  Opinion  of  his  Weaknels  or  Pufillanimity  ^  for  it  is  better  to  lofe  any  Thing 
bravely  and  by  open  War,  than  to  part  with  it  poorly  in  hopes  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  many 
times  happens  that  thofe  who  part  fo  eafily  with  their  Lands  or  Monies  to  prevent  a  War, 
do  rather  excite  than  fatisfy  the  Enemy,  whofe  Nature  commonly  is  fuch,  that  upon  the 
Dilcovery  of  their  Impotence  or  Fear,  his  Defires  increale,  and  new  Things  are  fuccef- 
lively  demanded   nor  will  your  Friends  be  fb  ready  to  affift,  if  they  find  you  timorous  and 
irrefolute.    But  if  as  foon  as  you  have  Notice  of  the  Defigns  or  Infolence  of  the  Enemy, 
you  immediately  prepare  to  correal:  him  •,  he  will  not  invade  you  fo  boldly,  though  he  be 
ftronger  than  you,  and  then  your  Friends  will  come  in  more  freely  to  your  Aliiiftance, 
who,  had  you  abandoned  your  lelf,  would  certainly  have  Ibrfaken  you.    This  is  intended 
only  where  you  have  but  one  Enemy   where  you  have  more,  the  beft  way  is  to  give 
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and  promife  what  you  think  fit,  that  if  polTible,  you  may  draw  off  fome  or  other  of 
them  from  their  Confederacy,  and  fo  break  their  League  by  dividing  them. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Weak  States  are  inefolute  and  itncertahi  in  their  Councils^  and  Jlow  Councils 

are  moft  co?n?nonly  pernicious, 

FROM  thefe Occafions  and  Beginnings  of  the  War  betwixt  the  Latins  and  the  Ro- 
mans we  may  obferve,  that  in  all  Confultations,  it  is  beft  to  come  immediately  to 
the  Point  in  Queftion,  and  bring  Things  to  a  Refult,  without  too  tedious  an  Hefitation 
and  Sufpence.  And  this  we  may  learn  from  the  Council  which  the  faid  Latins  took  at 
that  Time,  when  their  War  with  the  Romans  was  in  Debate,  For  the  Romans  fufpeft- 
ing  the  Defeftion  of  the  Latins,  for  their  better  Information,  and  that  they  might  re- 
duce them  (if  pofTible)  without  Blows,  fent  to  them  to  lend  over  Eight  of  their  Prin- 
cipal Citizens  to  Rome^  to  confult  with  them  about  keeping  of  the  Peace.  The  Latins 
being  confcious  to  themfelves  of  many  Things  which  they  had  a£led  againft  the  Piea- 
fureof  the  Romans,  call  d  a  Council  to  confider  of  the  Perfons  that  were  to  go,  and 
what  their  CommilTioners  rtiould  lay  when  they  came  there.  The  Council  being  divided, 
one  Man  propofi-^g  one  Thing,  and  another  Man  anocher,  Annim  the  Pr.etor  had  this 
ExprelTion,  Ad  fummam  rcrum  noflrarum  fertinere  arbitror,  ut  cogitetis  magps,  quid 
agendum  nobis^  quam  q  .id  loquendam  fit,  facile  erit  expHcatis  Confiliis,  accommodare  re- 
bus verba.  I  conceive  it  more  pertinent  to  our  B  .finefs,  that  you  confider  rather  what  is 
to  be  done,  than  what  is  to  be  faid:,  for  when  you  are  come  to  a  Refohaion,  it  will  be  no 
hard  Matter  to  accommodate  your  Words.  Which  Saying  was  doubtlefly  true,  and  ought 
to  be  regarded  by  all  Princes  and  Commonwealths.  For  whilft  we  are  ambiguous,  and 
uncertain  what  is  to  be  done,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  adapt  and  accommodate  our  Lan- 
guage •,  but  when  we  are  come  to  a  Refolution,  and  have  decreed  what  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  not  fo  difficult.  1  have  inferred  this  PalTage  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  I  my  felf 
have  known  this  Irrefolution  do  much  Mifchief^  to  the  Detriment  andDKhonour  of  our 
State  \  and  it  is  a  Fault  peculiar  to  all  weak  and  improvident  Princes  and  Governments, 
to  be  flow  and  tedious,  as  well  as  uncertain  in  their  Councils,  which  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  other,  efpecially  when  the  Debate  is  about  the  Relief  or  Proteflion  of  a  Friend  •,  for 
your  Slownefs  does  no  Good  to  him,  and  expofes  your  felf  Thefe  uncertain  or  tedious 
Relblutions  proceed  either  from  want  of  Courage  and  Force,  or  from  theCrolsneft  and 
Malevolence  of  theCounfellors,  who  carried  away  by  fome  private  Palfion  of  their  own, 
will  rather  ruin  the  State,  than  not  accomplifh  their  Revenge  fo  that  inftead  of  expe- 
diting and  pulhing  Things  to  a  Conclufion,  they  impede  and  obftruQ  whatever  is  before 
them.  For  your  good  Citizens  (though  the  Vogue  of  the  People  runs  the  more  dan- 
gerous Way)  will  never  hinder  the  coming  to  a  Refult,  efpecially  in  Things  that  will  not 
difpenfe  with  much  Time.^  Girolamo,  a  Tyrant  in  Syracufe,  being  Dead,  and  the  War 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  very  hot,  a  Council  was  called  by  the  Syracufians, 
and  it  was  debated  which  Side  they  fhould  take.  The  Qiiellion  was  canvafs'd  with  fuch 
Order  by  both  Parties,  that  it  remained  in  ambiguo,  and  nothing  was  refolved  s  till  at 
length  Appolonides  (one  of  the  Principal  in  that  City)  in  a  grave  and  prudent  Oration 
remonltrated,  that  neither  they  were  to  be  blamed  who  had  fpoken  for  the  Romans,  nor 
they  who  adhered  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Length  and  Uncertainty  of  their  Debate-, 
for  that  Irrefolution  would  be  the  Occafion  of  certain  Ruin  •,  but  if  they  came  to  a  Con- 
clufion, with  which  Side  fbever  they  join'd,  they  might  hope  for  fome  Good.  Titt*s 
Livius  could  not  better  have  difplayed  the  Danger  of  this  Kind  of  Sufpence,  than  in  this 
Cafe  of  the  Latins  ;  whole  Alfiltance  againlt  xhtRomans  being  defired  by  the  Lavinians^ 
they  were  fo  long  in  their  Debate,  that  when  at  lall  they  came  to  a  Refolution,  their 
Supplies  were  fcarce  gone  our  of  their  Gates,  before  they  had  News  that  their  Confederates 
were  beaten.  Whereupon  Milonius  the  Rrxtor  faid  very  wittily.  This  little  Ground  which 
we  have  marched,  will  colt  us  very  dear  to  the  Romans  \  and  this  happened  to  them  for 
the  tedioufhefs  of  their  Councils ;  tor  they  fhould  either  have  alfilted,  or  denied  them 
out  of  hand  \  had  they  denied  them,  xkizRom.ms  had  not  been  dilgufted  j  had  they  com- 
plied, they  might  have  fupported  their  Affociates,  and  have  kept  them  from  being  ru- 
ined •,  but  doing  neither,  they  deltroyed  their  Friends,  and  hazarded  themfelves.  Had  this 
Precept  of  bringing  Things  to  a  fpeedy  Refolution  bjen  followed  by  the  F/orentines,  they 
had  prevented  many  Milchiefs  and  Damages  which  ihey  met  withal  upon  the  coming 
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of  Levcps  XII  into  Italy  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  the  (aid  King  Lewis  having  re- 
folved  upon  the  fiid  Expedition,  he  propofed  to  their  AmbafTadors  in  his  Court,  that  the 
florentines  fhould  not  interpofe  or  concern  themfelves  in  the  Quarrel;  upon  which  Terms 
he  would  receive  them  into  his  Prote£lion,  and  defend  them  trom  any  Harm  ;  the  Am- 
baffadors  agreed,  arid  a  Month's  Time  was  allowed  for  Ratification  from  the  City.  But 
the  Ratification  was  deterred  (by  the  Imprudence  of  IbmePerlbns  who  favoured  the  Duke 
of  Mihns,  Intereft)  till  the  french  had  almoft  conquered  all ;  and  being  offered  then,  it 
was  refufed  by  the  King  of  f ranee,  (who  knew  well  enough  that  the  Florentines  were 
then  forced  to  what  they  did  5  and  defired  his  Amity  more  out  of  Fear,  than  Affechon  j) 
which  Piece  of  Delay  coft  the  Florentines  a  good  round  Sum  of  Money,  and  might  well 
have  been  their  Ruin  •,  as  juft  fuch  an  Accident  was  afterward.   And  this  Indilcretion  of 
theirs  was  the  greater,  becaufe  they  were  noway  ferviceable  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  who, 
if  he  had  prevailed,  would  doubtlefs  have  (hown  himfelf  a  greater  Enemy  to  them,  than 
the  King  of  France.   Of  this  Slownefs,  and  Uncertainty  of  Councils,  I  have  fpoken  be- 
fore, but  new  Occafion  prefenting  it  felf^  I  have  Difcourfed  of  it  again,  as  a  Thing  wor- 
thy the  Obfervation  of  all  Commonwealths,  efpecially  like  ours. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


How  much  the  Soldiers  of  our  Times  do  differ  from  the  Difcipline 

of  the  Ancients. 

TH  E  Battel  which  the  Ro?nans  fought  with  the  Latins,  in  the  Confulfhips  of  Man- 
lius  Torquatus,  and  Deciuf,  was  the  greateft  and  moft  important  that  ever  they 
had  in  any  War,  with  any  other  Nation.  For  as  the  Laiins  loft  all  by  lofing  the  Vi£lo- 
ry,  and  the  Romans  got  the  Dominion  of  them  :  So  the  Romans,  had  they  loft  the  Bat- 
tel, muft  have  loft  their  Liberty  with  it,  and  turn'd  Subje£ls  to  the  Latins.  Livy  tells 
us  the  fame  Thing  \  for  (fays  he)  the  Latin  Army  was  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans 5  their  Courage  the  fame,  their  Conftancy  the  fame,  and  their  Numbers  the  fame  5 
if  the  Romans  had  any  Advantage,  it  was  in  their  Generals,  which  indeed  were  better 
than  the  Latins  ;  and  it  is  exprelfed  by  feveral,  both  Latins  and  Romans,  who  have  left 
an  Account  of  that  Battel  to  Pofterity ,  that  wherever  Manlius  had  been,  that  Side 
would  certainly  have  conquered.  In  this  Battel  there  were  Two  Things  very  exempla- 
ry and  remarkable :  One  of  the  Confuls,  to  keep  his  Soldiers  firm  in  their  Obedience, 
and  preferve  their  Military  Difcipline,  caufed  his  own  Son  to  be  flain  for  tranfgrefling 
his  Orders,  though  he  gain'd  the  Viftory  by  the  Means.  The  other  devoted  himfelf 
freely  to  Death  for  the  good  of  his  Country  •,  for  the  Difpute  was  like  to  be  very  hard, 
fighting  againft  the  Latins,  who  (as  Livy  tells  us)  had  the  fame  Language,  the  fame 
Cuftoms,  the  fame  Arms,  the  fame  Difcipline  with  the  Romans  ^  the  Soldiers,  the  Cap- 
tains, the  Tribunes  both  in  one  Army  and  the  other,  had  been  Comrades,  and  ferved 
formerly  together,  not  only  in  the  fame  Army,  or  Garifbn,  but  in  the  fame  Company 
and  Band.  It  was  neceffary  therefore,  being  equal  in  their  Numbers,  and  equal  in 
their  Courage,  that  fbmething  extraordinary  fhould  be  done,  that  might  render  the 
Soldiers  fiercer,  and  more  obftinate  to  overcome  j  upon  which  Fiercenefs  and  Ob- 
ftinacy  the  whole  hopes  of  the  Viftory  did  depend  ^  for  whilft  there  is  any  fuch  in  the 
Breafts  of  the  Soldiers,  they  never  think  of  running,  but  prefs  ftill  on  for  Victory  and 
Prize  \  and  becaufe  there  was  more  of  this  Conftancy  and  Fortitude  in  the  Breafts  of 
the  Romans,  than  in  the  Breafts  of  the  Latins,  partly  the  Deftiny,  and  partly  the 
Bravery  of  the  Confuls,  effeQed  that  for  the  good  Succefs  of  their  Army,  and  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  their  Difcipline,  Torquatus  killed  his  Son,  and  Decir/s  himfelf  Tirus 
LiviM,  in  his  Defcri prion  of  the  Equality  of  their  Force,  gives  us  an  exa£l  Account 
of  the  Orders  which  they  obfervcd  in  their  Armies  and  Fights  •,  and  he  has  done  it  fb 
largely,  I  need  not  repeat  it  all,  but  fhall  only  feleft  what  I  think  moft  particularly 
remarkable :  and  what,  if  obferved  by  the  Generals  of  our  Days,  might  have  prevented 
very  great  Diforders.  I  fay  then,  that  according  to  L/u/s  Defcription,  their  Armies  were 
divided  into  Three  principal  Schieri  or  Squadrons.  The  firft  confifted  of  their  Hajlati^ 
which  were  moft  of  them  young  Men  in  the  flower  of  their  Age,  digefted  into  Manipuli 
or  fmall  Parties,  and  difpofed  at  a  certain  Diftance,  with  Pikes  or  Darts  in  their  Hands, 
from  whence  they  were  called  Hajlati.  The  Second  Squadron  was  as  numerous  as  the  Firft, 
and  divided  into  as  many  Manipuli,  but  their  Diftance  was  fbmething  greater,  and  it  con- 
fifted of  choice  Men,  fi:om  whence  they  were  called  Principes.  The  Third  and  laft  Squa- 
dron was  the  biggeft  of  the  Three,  and  had  almoft  as  many  in  it  as  both  the  other:  And 
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this  was  made  up  of  the  ancienteft  and  moft  experienced  Soldiers,  whom  they  called 
Tnarii.  They  too  had  their  certain  Diftances,  but  fomething  greater  than  in  either  of 
the  other.  In  their  Battels,  the  UaJJati  were  in  the  Van,  the  Principcs  behind  the;n,  and 
the  Tf  iarii  in  the  Rear.  To  every  one  of  thefe  Squadrons  there  was  a  Body  ofHorle, 
which  being  drawn  up  in  Two  Divifions,  and  difpofed  one  of  the  Right,  and  the  other 
on  the  Left  Hand  of  the  Army,  reprefented  Two  Wings,  and  were  therefore  called  Ak. 
Thefe  Three  Squadrons  preceded  and  followed  one  another  exa£lly,  but  the  Hafiati  in 
the  firft  Squadron  were  drawn  up  cloler,  that,  being  to  receive  the  nrft  inipetM  of  the 
Enemy,  they  might  endure  it  the  better.  The  Principes  that  followed  them  was  not  in 
fach  clofe  Order,  but  were  difpofed  at  more  Diftance,  to  the  End  that  if  the  Hafiati 
Ihould  be  forced  to  retire,  they  might  be  received  into  that  Squadron  without  Diforder 
or  Confufion.  But  the  Trinnj  were  drawn  up  with  greater  Spaces  and  Intervals  than 
both  the  other  and  for  the  fame  Reafon,  that  if  they  were  repulfed,  they  might  fall  back, 
among  them,  and  make  an  entire  Body  together.  Being  drawn  up  in  this  Order,  the 
Hujhiti  began  the  Fight ;  if  they  were  over-powered  by  the  Enemy,  and  forced  to  give 
Ground,  they  fall  back  to  the  Principes,  and  uniting  with  them,  renewed  the  Fight  in 
one  Body  •,  if  they  were  both  of  them  too  weak,  and  unable  to  bear  up  againft  the 
Enemy,  they  retreated  gradually  into  the  Spaces  betwixt  the  Triarij,  and  then  all  the 
Three  Squadrons  being  joined,  the  whole  Army  charged  in  a  Body,  and  if  they  were 
beaten,  tarewel,  there  was  no  more  Referves,  but  the  Battefwas  loft;  and  becaule 
whenever  the  Triarii  was  engaged,  the  whole  Army  was  in  Danger,  this  Proverb  grew 
very  frequent,  Res  redu^a  eji  ad  Triarios.  Things  are  now  at  the  Extremity,  The  Ge- 
nerals of  our  Times,  having  laid  afide  all  the  old  Dilcipline  of  flie  Romans^  have  neg- 
Ie£l:ed  this  among  the  reft,  to  their  no  little  Prejudice.  For  he  that  draws  up  his  Army 
in  a  Pofturewith  Two  fuch  Relerves,  muft  be  beaten  Three  Times  before  he  can  be  ut- 
terly defeated  •,  whereas  once  beating  will  do  the  Enemies  Bufinefs.  But  he  that  trufts 
only  to  the  firft  Shock  (  as  the  Chriftian  Armies  do  generally  now )  may  eafily  be  broken  ; 
the  leaft  Diforder,  or  Relaxation  of  Courage,  putting  all  to  the  Rout.  And  that  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  our  Armies  are  fo  quickly  defeated,  is,  becaule  they  have  loft  the 
old  way  of  ialiing  back  one  body  into  another,  and  rallying  Three  Times.  For  whoever 
draws  up  his  Army  according  to  Modern  Cuftom,  does  it  with  one  of  thefe  Two  Incon- 
veniences, he  either  draws  up  his  leveral  Squadrons  Shoulder  to  Shoulder,  and  by  en- 
larging his  Ranks ,  makes  his  Files  very  thin  (  which  weakens  his  Army  verv  much, 
by  leaving  the  Diftance  lb  fmall  betwixt  the  Front  and  the  Rear)  orelfe  he  draws  them 
up  deeper,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Romans-^  but  then  their  Files  are  lb  clofe, 
that  if  the  Front  be  beaten  ( there  being  no  Spaces  in  the  Battel  to  receive  them  )  they  en- 
tangle and  confound  one  another  ;  fo  as  the  Front  being  repulfed,  falls  foul  upon  the 
middle  Squadron,  and  both  of  them  upon  the  Third,  whereby  they  are  embarafled,  and 
hindred  from  advancing  or  receiving  the  Enemy  in  any  Order,  and  the  whole  Battel  is 
loft.  TheSpaniJI)  and  F/y;?^^  Armies  at  the  Barrel  Ravenna  (wIiqiq  Mon/ieur  de  Foix^ 
x\iQ  French  QQnQid\,  wasflain)  fought  very  well,  being  drawn  up  according  to  the  Mode 
of  our  Times,  with  their  Fronts  fo  extended,  that  their  Battalions  were  much  more  in 
Widenefs  than  Depth,  and  this  was  done  in  refpeft  of  the  Ground,  which  in  that  Place 
was  very  Spacious  and  Large;  for  being  fenfible  that  Retreats  are  more  difficult  where 
the  Files  are  too  deep,  they  drew  them  up  large  in  the  Front,  to  prevent  it  as  much  as 
poffible :  But  when  they  are  ftraightned  for  Room,  they  are  forced  to  be  contented, 
and  draw  up  as  well  as  they  can,  for  there  is  no  Remedy.  They  are  fubjeft  likewife  to 
the  lame  Diforders  in  their  Marches  and  Incurfions  into  the  Enemies  Country,  whether 
to  Forage,  or  upon  ibme  other  Defign.  In  the  War  betwixt  xhQ.F/orentines  and  Pifans 
(upon  tneir  Rebellion  after  the  King  of  Frahce\  Paifage  into  Italy)  coming  to  a  Battel 
at  Santo  Rego/o,  the  f/orentines  were  defeated  by  their  own  Horfe,  which  being  drawn 
up  in  the  Front  of  the  Army,  and  charged  fmartly  by  the  Enemy,  were  put  into  Difor- 
der, and  forced  to  fill  foul  upon  their  Foot,  which  broke  the  whole  Army.  And  I  have 
been  many  Times  affured  by  Monficur  Griacus  de  Burgo  (an  old  Officer  of  Foot  in  the 
Florentine  Army)  that  their  Foot  had  not  fled  that  Day,  but  for  the  Diforder  of  their 
own  Horfe,  The  Svcitzers  ( the  beft  Soldiers  of  our  Times)  when  they  are  drawn  up 
with  the  French,  will  be  fure  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  Flanks,  that  if  their  Horfe  fhould. 
be  beaten,  they  may  not  be  driven  in  among  them.  And  though  thefe  Things  feem 
eafy  to  be  underftoo.I,  and  more  eafy  to  pra£tile,  yet  there  has  not  been  one  of 
our  late  Generals  that  has  found  the  way  of  imitating  this  old  Method,  or  cor- 
re^ing  the  New  j  for  though  they  alio  have  their  Armies  divided  into  Three 
Squadrons,  which  they  call  the  Van-guard,  the  Body,  and  the  Rear  ^  yet  they 
ufe  them  only  in  their  Marches,  and  Incampments  •,  but  when  they  come  to  a  Bat- 
tel, it  is  feldom  feen  but  they  are  drawn  up  as  abovefaid,  and  all  together  run 
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the  Ribk  of  one  Shock,  and  no  more.  And  becaule  fome  People  to  excufe  their  Igno- 
rance, pretend  the  Execution  of  the  Cannon  will  not  fufFcr  them  to  make  ufe  of  the 
old  Order,  1  (hall  examine  in  the  next  Chapter  whether  that  can  be  a  jutt  Impediment 
or  no:. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

How  the  Armies  of  our  Tivies  are  to  pidge  of  Artillery^  and  whether  the 

general  Opinion  of  it  he  true. 

WHen  I  confider  with  my  felf  how  many  Field  Battels  were  fought  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  feveral  Times,  it  fails  into  my  Thoughts  to  examine  vvha:  many  Peo- 
ple have  believed,  that  had  there  been  great  Guns  in  thofe  Days,  as  there  are  now, 
the  Romans  could  never  have  over-run  Provinces,  nor  made  them  tributary  fo  eafily, 
nor  have  done  fo  many  great  Things  as  they  did  \  for  by  reafon  of  the  Fire-Arms, 
Granadoes,  and  fuch  Kind  of  Engiiies,  People  are  fooner  terrified,  and  cannot  Ihew 
their  Valour  fo  freely  as  heretofore  ^  to  which  it  is  added,  that  Armies  come  with  more 
Difficulty  to  a  Battel,  aod  that  their  Orders  and  Ranks  are  not  fo  eafily  kept,  fb  that  in 
Time  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  War  will  be  difpatched  by  the  Cannon.  Not  thinking  it 
improper  to  enquite  into  thele  Opinions  \  to  examine  whether  Artillery  have  added  or 
fubftrafted  from  the  Strength  of  our  Armies,  and  taken  away,  or  given  more  Occafion 
to  our  Captains  of  doing  brave  Things  \  I  (hall  begin  with  their  firit  Opinion  ,  that  the 
Romans  would  not  have  made  thole  vaft  Conquefts,  had  there  been  Artillery  in  thole 
Days  :  In  anfwer,  I  lay,  that  War  is  Twofold,  Defenfive  or  OfFenfive  •,  and  it  is  firft  to 
be  confidered,  in  which  of  tliefe  Two  Wars  it  does  moll  Mifchief  or  Good  •,  and  though 
it  may  be  faid  it  does  great  Mifchief  in  both,  yet  I  am  of  Opinion,  it  is  much  more 
preiudicial  to  him  that  is  upon  the  defenfive,  than  him  that  is  upon  the  offenfive  Parr. 
The  reafon  is,  becaule  he  who  defends  himfelf,  is  either  blocked  up  in  fbme  Town,  or 
ftraightned  in  his  Camp  :  If  in  a  Town,  it  is  either  fmall  (like  your  Citadels)  or 
large  In  the  firfl  Cafe  the  Befieged  is  loll  ^  for  the  Force  of  thole  Guns  is  fuch,  that 
no  Wall  is  fo  thick,  but  in  a  few  Days  they  will  beat  it  down  :  So  that  if  he  has  no 
Retrear,  nor  Time  to  Hop  up  the  Breaches,  or  throw  up  new  Works  within ,  the 
Enemy  enters  Pell-mell  at  the  Breach,  and  the  Cannon  of  the  Town  does  the  Garilbn 
very  little  good  ;  for  this  is  a  Maxim,  where  People  can  fall  on  in  a  Crowd,  and  run 
head-long  in  their  Fury  to  a  Storm  ,  great  Guns  do  never  repel  them.  Wherefore  the 
fierce  Aflaults  of  the  Tramomani  are  not  fo  eafily  fuftained,  as  the  Attacks  of  the  Itali- 
ans^ who  fall  not  on  with  that  Fury  and  Impatience  as  the  other,  but  march  up  cooly 
and  quietly  to  the  Battel,  and  do  rather  skirmilh  thanltorm.  Thofe  who  enter  a  Breach 
in  this  Gravity  and  State  are  fure  to  go  to  pot,  for  the  Artillery  does  certain  Execution 
upon  tliem  i  But  thole  who  fall  on  briskly,  and  crowd  one  anotlrer  into  the  Breach  (  if 
there  be  no  new  Works  or  Retrenchments  thrown  up  within)  enter  as  they  pleale  with- 
out any  great  Prejudice  by  the  Cannon  ^  for  though  fome  of  them  may  be  killed,  yec 
they  cannot  be  lo  many  as  to  hinder  the  taking  of  the  Town.  That  this  is  true,  we 
find  by  many  Inftances  in  Italy  ^  and  among  the  reft  in  the  Siege  of  Brejcia  ,  the  Town 
revolted  to  the  Venetians^  only  the  Caftle  ftood  firm  for  the  French.  That  the  Town 
might  receive  no  Prejudice  from  the  Caltle,  the  Venetians  fortified  the  great  Street  that 
comes  down  from  the  Caftle  with  great  Guns  in  the  Front,  Flanks,  and  every  where, 
ib  that  they  thought  themlelves  lecure  not  only  from  Sallies  within,  but  from  Relief 
without.  But  Monfieur  de  Foix  made  no  Reckoning  of  them  ;  lor  marching  thither 
with  a  Body  of  Horfe,  he  alighted,  and  charging  boldly  through  the  faid  Street,  relie- 
ved the  Caftle,  without  any  confiderable  Lofs.  So  that  he  who  is  faut  up  in  a  fmall 
Place,  his  Walls  battered  down,  and  has  nothing  left  but  his  Artillery  to  defend  hi.m,  is 
in  very  great  Danger,  and  can  hardly  efcape  .•  If  the  Place  you  defend  be  a  large  Town, 
where  you  have  Room  enough  to  retire,  and  throw  up  new  Works  ;  yec  your  Difid^ 
vantage  is  great,  and  the  Enemies  great  Guns  ihall  do  more  Mifchief  upon  you,  than 
yours  upon  him.  For  firlt  you  muft  be  forced  to  advance  your  Cannon,  and  raile  them 
to  fome  higher  Place  j  for  whilft  they  are  level  with  the  Ground,  every  blind  or  linall 
Work  that  the  Enemy  throws  up,  is  fufficient  to  fecure  him  ,  and  being  forced  to  plant 
them  higher,  either  upon  the  Top  of  fome  Wall  or  Church,  or  Mount  (ereded  on  Pur- 
pole,)  you  fall  under  Two  Inconveniences  •,  One  is,  that  you  cannot  bring  liich  large  Guns 
upon  thole  Places,  as  he  can  bring  without,  becaufe  in  thofe  litde  Places,  great  Guns 
are  not  to  be  managed   The  other  is,  that  if  you  could  get  them  up,  they  cannot  be  fo 
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eafily  fecur'd,  becaufe  they  cannot  have  the  Convenience  of  Works  or  Baskets  to  defend 
thenn  as  the  Enemy  has  whofe  Guns  are  planted  as  he  pleafes.   So  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poliible  for  him  that  is  befieged,  to  keep  his  Cannon  long  upon  a  high  Place,  without 
being  difmounted,  if  the  Enemy  without  has  any  Store  of  Artillery  •,  and  to  keep  them 
upon  the  Ground,  is  to  have  little  or  no  Ufe  of  them,  as  I  laid  before :  So  that  when 
all  is  done,  the  beft  Way  to  defend  a  Town  is  as  they  did  of  old,  by  their  fmall  Shot, 
and  the  Courage  of  the  Soldier:  And  yet  though  fmall  Shot  be  of  ibmc  Ufe  to  the  Be- 
fieged, it  cannot  countervail  the  Damage  which  they  receive  from  the  Enemies  great  Shot, 
tot  by  them  their  Walls  are  battered,  and  beaten  down  into  the  Ditches,  fo  that  when 
the  Enemy  comes  to  ftorm  (which  he  may  do  with  more  Eafe  when  the  Ditches  are  fil- 
led up  with  the  Ruins  of  the  Walls)  the  Befieged  are  under  great  Difad vantage.  Where- 
fore, as  I  faid  before,  thofe  Guns  are  more  beneficial  to  the  Befieger  than  the  Befieged, 
And  if  you  do  not  defend  your  felf  either  in  a  great  Town  or  a  little,  but  (hall  chufe 
rather  fome  ftrong  and  convenient  Place,  where  you  may  encamp  and  entrench,  io  as 
not  to  be  forced  to  an  Engagement,  but  with  Advantage  to  your  felf-,  I  fay  that  in  this 
Cafe  you  have  no  better  Way  now,  than  the  Ancients  had  of  old ,  and  that  many 
Times  your  great  Guns  are  more  inconvenient  than  otherwife  •,  for  if  the  Enemy  falls 
upon  your  Back,  with  any  Advantage  of  Ground,  as  may  eafily  happen  ^  that  is,  if  he 
gains  by  Accident  any  Eminence  that  commands  your  Camp,  or  liirprizes  you  before 
your  Entrenchments  are  finilhed  ,  he  quickly  diflodges  you ,  and  compels  you  to  fight. 
This  was  the  Cafe  with  the  Spaniards  before  the  Battel  of  Ravenm,  who  enrrenctied 
upon  the  River  Roncusy  but  made  their  Trenches  too  low,  whereupon  the  French  having 
the  Advantage  of  the  Ground,  with  their  great  Guns  playM  fo  furiouily  over  them  into 
their  Camp,  that  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  diflodge,  and  forced  afterwards  to  give 
them  Battel.   And  if  you  lhall  chufe  fuch  a  Place  to  entrench  in,  as  commands  the 
whole  Country,  and  fortify  it  fo  well,  that  the  Enemy  dares  not  attack  you,  yet  the 
Enemy  will  have  the  fame  Ways  of  provoking  and  diflodging  you,  as  were  pradiled 
of  old  ;  that  is,  by  making  Inroads  and  plundring  your  Country    by  infelting  your 
Roads,  and  intercepting  your  Convoys,  and  a  Thoufand  other  DiftrefTes  and  Incommo- 
dities  which  he  will  put  upon  you,  againft  which  your  Artillery  will  give  but  little  Re- 
lief  So  that  confidfering  what  has  been  faid,  and  that  the  Roman  Wars  were  molt  com- 
monly ofFenfive ;  they  would  have  had  Advantage  by  them,  and  in  Probability  have 
augmented  their  Conquefts,  had  there  been  any  Artillery  in  their  Times.   As  to  ihe  fe- 
cond  Allegation,  that  by  reafbn  of  thofe  great  Guns ,  Men  could  not  (hew  their  Valour 
lb  much  as  in  ancient  Times  •,  I  anfwer,  it  is  true,  and  the  Danger  is  greater  when  they 
come  to  place  theit  Ladders,  and  make  an  Affault  dully  and  heavily,  and  rather  one  by 
one  than  in  a  Body  ;  their  Officers  being  in  the  fame  Hazard,  and  liable  to  be  killed  at 
greater  Diftance,  nor  can  the  flrongeft  Guards  nor  choiceft  Men  about  them  fecure  them  j 
yet  for  all  thefe  great  Dangers  no  memorable  Inffance  can  be  produced  of  any  great  Da- 
mage that  ever  was  received.   For  Towns  are  not  taken  ufually  by  Storm  or  Affault, 
but  by  Way  of  Leaguer  as  formerly  •,  and  in  thofe  that  are  taken  by  Storm,  the  Danger 
is  not  much  greater  than  it  was  then  •,  for  even  in  thofe  Times,  whoever  undertook  the 
Defence  of  a  Town,  had  his  Machines  and  Inftruments  of  War,  which  though  not  dif- 
charged  with  fuch  Force  did  the  fame  Execution.   And  as  to  the  Reaching  of  Com- 
manders at  a  Diftance ,  and  killing  them  in  the  Midfl:  of  their  Referves,  there  have 
been  fewer  of  them  flain  (fince  great  Guns  came  up)  in  Twenty  Four  Years  Wars  in 
Ita/y,  than  there  was  in  any  Ten  Years  in  the  Tihie  of  the  Romans  j  for  unlefs  it  were 
Count  Lodovic  della  Mirandola  ( who  was  killed  in  Ferrara,  when  the  Venetians  invaded 
that  State)  and  the  Duke  oi' Nemours  who  was  killed  at  Cirignuo/a,  there  has  not  been  one 
great  Officer  flain  •,  for  Monfieur  de  Foix  at  Ravenna  died  by  the  Sword.    So  that  if  Men 
fhew  themfelves  not  fo  couragious  as  formerly,  it  is  from  the  Weaknels  and  ill  Order  of 
their  Armies  rather  than  the  Artillery.  And  whereas  it  is  faid,  that  thefe  great  Guns  are 
an  Impediment  to  their  Fighting,  and  thattheDecifionof  Battels  will  by  Degrees  be  left 
to  the  Artillery  ^  I  reply.  That  that  Opinion  is  clearly  a  Miftake,  and  has  been  judged  fo 
by  all  thofe  who  are  for  the  old  Way  of  Difcipline.   For  he  that  would  have  his  Soldiers 
good  muft  exercife  them  well,  and  with  frequent  Alarms  ( true  or  falfe,  'tis  no  Matter )  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  the  Enemy,  bring  them  to  handy-ftrokes,  and  as  it  were  to  take  one  ano- 
ther by  the  Beards  \  by  which  means  they  come  to  a  greater  Dexterity  in  handling  their 
Weapons,  and  grappling  with  the  Enemy  ^  and  for  the  fame  Reafbn,  the  Foot  are  rather  to 
be  relied  upon  than  the  Hoife-,  for  if  your  Foot  be  nimble  and  good,  you  may  fall  with 
more  Security  upon  an  Enemy  perplexed  and  embaraffed  with  a  Train  of  Artillery,  than  you 
could  of  old  when  they  had  their  Elephants,  their  Chariots  with  Scythes,  and  fuch  other 
Devices.    And  if  the  Romans  could  find  out  Remedies  daily  againft  fuch  daily  Inventions, 
noqueftion  but  they  would  have  found  out  fome  or  other  againft  great  Guns ;  and  fo  much 
1  the 
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the  more  eafily,  becaufe  the  Danger  of  the  Guns  is  fooner  over,  than  the  Danger  of  the 
other :  For  the  Execution  which  is  done  by  the  Cannon,  is  done  before  the  Engagement 
begins  ;  the  Execution  by  the  Chariots  and  Elephants,  during  the  whole  Fight  •,  befides 
the  Cannon  is  eafily  avoided  by  the  Infantry,  either  by  polfing  themlelves  behind  Ibme 
Bank,  or  clapping  down  upon  their  Bellies  and  yet  of  this  lb  eafy  and  obvious  an  Eva- 
fion,  Experience  tells  us  there  is  feldom  any  Neceifity  •,  for  it  is  a  hard  Matter  to  point 
your  greac  Guns  fo  exaftly,  but  that  either  they  will  be  mounted  too  high  and  Ihoot 
over  you,  or  too  low,  and  never  come  at  you  :  And  when  the  Battel  is  join'd,  'tis  as  clear 
as  the  Day,  that  neither  great  nor  fmall  Shot  is  of  any  Advantage;  for  if  the  Artillery 
be  placed  before  the  Army,  'tis  odds  but  it  is  taken  j  if  behind,  the  Execution  it  does 
is  upon  themfelves  and  on  either  Side  it  can  gaul  you  but  little  before  you  gee  to  it, 
and  either  cloy  or  fecure  it  and  if  an  Example  be  required,  we  have  one  ready  in  the 
Switzers,  who  at  Navarre  in  the  Year  1513.  without  Horfe  or  Artillery,  or  any  fuch 
Thing,  fell  upon  the  French  Camp,  and  overcame  them,  though  they  were  as  ftrong  as 
Trenches  and  Artillery  could  make  them  :  And  anotiier  iveafon  is  (befides  what  has  been 
urged  before)  becaufe  Artillery  ought  to  be  guarded  (if  you  would  have  it  to  do  fervice) 
with  Walls  or  Rampircs,  or  ibme  iuch  Thing  as  may  iecure  it  from  being  taken,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  of  no  Uie,  as  when  in  Field  fights,  it  has  nothing  to  defend  it,  but  the 
Bodies  of  Men.  In  the  Flanks  they  are  of  no  Qle,  more  than  the  old  Roman  Engines  in 
thofe  Days ,  who  were  placed  out  of  their  Squadrons ,  that  they  might  be  managed 
with  more  Dexterity,  and  ( Vtienever  overlaid  by  the  rlorle,  or  any  Thing  elle)  they 
were  received  into  their  Legions :  And  if  there  be  any  Way  of  making  Advantage  of 
Artillery  in  a  Field-Fight,  it  is  this:  He  that  ufes  it  otherwife,  unde-itands  not  very 
well,  and  puts  his  Confidence  in  that  wh'ch  may  eafily  deceive  him.  The  Turi  m/iL-ed 
by  the  Help  of  his  grea:  Gjn"=;,  obtained  Two  or  Three  Vidories  againft  the  Sophy  and 
the  So/dan  •,  but  it  proceeded  mere  from  the  Novelty  of  the  Nolle,  and  ihe  Tenor  it 
brought  upon  their  Horfe,  than  any  great  Execution  they  did.  I  conclude  therefore,  that 
Artillery  rriay  be  good  in  an  Army  that  is  ftout  j  but  wnere  they  are  ufed  in  an  Army 
that  is  rawaiid  inexperienced,  they  are  of  little  Advantage,  if  the  Enemy  be  either  cou- 
rageous or  ftrong. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  by  the  Anthori!:y  of  the  Romans,  and  the  wiiverfal  Difcipline  of  the 
Ancients,  the  Foot  are  more  fcruiceable  than  the  Horfe. 

BY  many  Arguments  and  Examples  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  Romans  in  their  Mi- 
litary Exploits  had  greater  Eftimation  for  their  Infantry  than  their  Horfe  •,  and 
how  all  their  principal  Defigns  were  executed  by  their  Foot  :  This  appeared  in  their 
Wars  with  the  Latins,  when  the  Roman  Army  being  over-powered,  and  giving  Ground 
in  that  great  Battel  near  the  Lake  of  Regillum  ,  the  Roman  General  caufed  his  Caval- 
ry to  dilhriount,  and  fight  on  Foot,  and  by  fo  doing  they  recovered  their  Ground,  and 
got  the  Vi£tory  5  by  which  it  is  manifeft  the  Romans  thought  them  more  ferviceable 
on  Foot  than  on  Horfe-back,  and  in  that  Pofture  placed  more  Confidence  in  them. 
The  fame  Thing  they  pra8:ifed  in  many  other  Fights,  and  always  with  good  Suc- 
cefs :  Nor  can  the  Raillery  of  Hanibal  be  objefted  againft  this,  who  when  News  was 
brought  him  at  the  Battel  of  Canna^  that  the  Confuls  had  caufed  all  their  Horfe  to 
difmount,  refolving  to  fight  it  out  on  Foot,  cried  out  in  Derifion,  Siitam  maUem  vinBos 
mihi  trader ent  Equiies.    They  might  as  weli  have  bound  them,  ani  delivered  them  to 
me.   Which  Exprefiion  though  coming  out  of  the  Mouth  of  an  Excellent  Perfbn,  yet 
his  fingle  Authority  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  Balance  againft  the  Judgment  of  the  whole 
Roman  Com.monwealth,  and  the  Experience  of  fo  many  brave  Captains  as  had  been  edu- 
cated under  it    and  if  it  were,  there  are  Reafbns  to  defend  it  :  The  Foot  can  get  into 
feveral  Places,  where  the  Horfe  cannot  get  :  The  Foot  keep  their  Ranks  better  than  the 
Horfe  j  and  in  any  Diforder  are  fooner  rallied,  and  in  a  Polture  again  ^  whereas  the  Horfe 
are  more  unmanageable,  and  when  once  out  of  Order,  with  great  Difficulty  to  be  rallied. 
Befides,  (as  it  is  among  Men)  fo  it  is  among  Horfes,  fome  are  high-fpirited  and  coura- 
geous, others  are  untoward  and  dull  ^  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  mettled  Horfe 
has  a  cowardly  Rider,  or  a  mettled  Rider  a  dull  Horfe  •,  be  it  which  it  will ,  the  Dif 
parity  is  inconvenient.    A  Body  of  Foot  well  order d  and  drawn  up,  will  eafily  be  too 
hard  forthefameNamber  of  Horfe   but  the  fame  Number  of  Horfe  will  have  hard  Ser- 
vice to  break  a  Body  of  Foot,  if  there  be  any  Thing  of  Proportion  betwixt  them  and  this 
I  Opinion 
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opinion  is  confirmed  not  only  by  ancient  and  modern  Examples  ,  but  by  the  Relations 
and  Conltitutions  of  Legiflators,  and  whoever  elfe  have  left  any  Rules  and  Dire£tions 
for  the  Government  of  an  Army  •,  for  though  they  tell  us  indeed,  That  ac  firft,  Horfe 
were  in  greateft  Reputation,  becaufe  the  way  of  ordering  of  Foot  was  not  known  ^  but 
as  foon  as  the  way  of  managing  them  was  found  out,  and  their  Ufefulnefs  was  difco- 
vered,  they  were  preferred  to  the  Horfe.   Not  but  that  Horfe  are  very  necefTary  in  an 
Army  to  fcout  Abroad,  make  Incurfions  into  the  Enemies  Country,  puriue  the  Enemy 
when  he  runs,  and  confront  their  Horfe  when  they  come  to  a  Battel  j  yet  the  Hopes  and 
Strength  of  an  Army  lies  more  efpecially  in  the  Foot,  and  if  any  one  Error  in  the  Con- 
du£l  of  our  Ir^i/ian  Princes  has  contributed  to  the  enflaving  of  their  Country,  it  is  there 
neglefting  to  improve  themfelvesin  the  Management  of  Foot,  andaddreffingthemfelves 
wholly  to  the  Horfe.   And  this  Fault  proceeded  from  the  Malignity  of  the  Officers,  or 
the  Ignorance  of  thofe  who  govern'd  rhe  State  :  For  this  laft  25  Years,  the  Commands 
of  the  ItalumMWhh  being  in  the  Hands  of  Reformades  and  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  who 
had  no  fettled  Eftates,  they  made  it  their  Defign  topreferve  their  Commands  by  all  poC- 
fible  means,  though  with  never  lb  much  Prejudice  to  their  Matters :  And  becaufe  a  great 
Body  of  Foot  was  not  like  to  be  long  paid  (nor  would  there  always  be  occafion  to  ufe 
them)  and  a  little  one  would  not  turn  to  Account ;  they  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the 
Difcipline  of  Horfe  ;  for  200  or  500  Horfe  was  a  fair  Command,  and  maintained  the 
Officers  in  a  good  Reputation  ;  nor  was  the  Charge  fb  great,  but  their  Governors  could 
pay  them.    For  the  better  Infurance  therefore  of  their  Places,  they  began  to  undervalue 
and  decry  the  Foot  Service,  in  fuch  manner,  that  by  Degrees  they  were  almoft  wholly 
laid  afide  j  fb  that  in  the  greatefl  of  their  Armie>,  there  were  very  few  Foot :  The  Un- 
happinefs  of  which  Praftice,  with  other  Irregularities  in  our  Days,  has  made  the  hali- 
an  Militia  fo  weak,  it  has  not  been  able  to  defend  it  felf  againft  the  Infults  and  Depre- 
dations of  Foreigners.    So  then  the  Foot  is  with  more  Confidence  to  be  rely'd  upon  than 
the  Horfe  \  and  that  this  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Romans,  appsars  by  another  Exam- 
ple.   The  Ro;«/7;/j  were  encamped  before  Sora,  and  a  Party  of  Horfe  fallying  out  of  the 
Town  to  beat  them  from  fbme  Poft,  was  met  by  a  Roman  Captain  at  the  Head  of  his 
Troop,  who  charging  his  Adverfary,  it  was  their  Fortune  both  of  them  to  be  flain. 
However,  their  Troops  continued  the  Fight,  though  their  Officers  were  dead,  and  the 
Romans  to  facilitate  their  ViQory,  difmounted  in  the  middle  of  the  Fight,  and  forced 
the  Enemy  to  do  the  fame,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  defend  themfelves  ^  fo  that  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Fight  was  changed  •,  the  Foot  Service  was  preferred ,  and  the  Samnires  were 
routed.   Nothing  can  be  more  plain  that  the  Foot  were  preferred  than  this  Cafe  ;  for 
though  upon  other  Occafions  the  Confuls  many  Times  difhiounted  their  Troops,  yet  it 
was  to  reinforce  and  bring  off  the  Foot,  that  were  over-laid  by  the  Enemy  ^  but  here 
they  difmounted  not  to  relieve  their  own  Foot,  or  to  engage  with  the  Enemies,  but  fight- 
ing Horfe  againft  Horfe,  and  finding  their  Viftory  doubtful  ,  they  thought,  though  they 
could  not  mafler  them  on  Horfe-back,  they  might  do  it  on  Foot  •,  and  accordingly  they 
alighted.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  a  Body  of  well  ordered  Foot  is  very  hardly  to  be 
broken,  but  by  another  Body  of  the  fame.   Crajfm  and  Mara^  Antomusy  with  a  fmall 
Body  of  Horfe,  but  a  good  Army  of  Foot,  over-run  and  haraffed  the  whole  Country  of 
the  Farthians  forfeveral  Days  together,  though  the  Rarthians  had  a  vaft  Army  of  Horfe 
to  defend  it,    Crap/s,  'tis  true,  mifcarried  in  the  Expedition,  but  was  more  by  the 
Falfhood  than  Gallantry  pf  the  Enemy  ^  for  relying  too  much  upon  their  Promifes,  he 
was  reduced  to  fuch  Diftrefs  for  Provifions,  that  he  and  his  whole  Squadron  were  loft  j 
neverthelefs  in  the  midttof  thefe  Exigences,  being  in  an  open  and  champion  Country, 
where  there  were  no  Mountains,  no  Woods,  no  Rivers  to  Ihelter  or  eafe  them,  far  from 
all  Reliefj  and  nothing  left  to  fuftain  them,  the  Foot  brought  themfelves  off  under  the 
Command  of  M.Amhony,  and  behaved  themfelves  fo  well  in.  the  Opinion  of  the  Ranhi- 
ans  themfelves,  that  their  valt  Army  of  Horfe  durft  not  venture  upon  them ;  But  to  what 
Purpofe  do  we  trouble  our  Reader  with  Examples  fb  remote,  we  have  Teftimony  nearer 
Home  that  will  do  itefi'e^tually.    We  have  known  in  our  Time  9000  Switzcrs  at  Nova- 
ra  attack  10000  Horfe,  and  as  many  Foor,  (being  mofl  Gafcoignes)  they  never  regarded  : 
After  this  26000  Switzcrs  fet  upon  the  King  of  France  in  Milan,  who  had  with  him 
20000  Horfe,  40000  Foot,  and  a  Hundred  Pieces  of  Artillery  ;  and  though  they  did  not 
vanquifh  him,  as  at  the  Battel  of  Novara,  yet  they  fought  him  bravely  fbr  Two  Days 
together,  and  though  worlted  at  laft,  yet  the  greateft  Part  of  them  got  off.  /Marcus 
Rcgulus  Attilius  placed  fiich  Confidence  in  his  Foor,  that  he  not  only  oppofed  them  to 
the  Enemies  Horfe,  but  to  their  Elephants  •,  and  though  his  Succefs  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  Expectation,  yet  it  hindered  not,  but  that  as  great  Matters  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  Foot.    So  then  whoever  would  defeat  a  Body  of  Foot  well  or- 
dered, njuft  do  it  with  another  Body,  better  ordered  than  they,  or  it  is  never  to  be  done. 
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In  the  Time  of  Vhilip  V'lfconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  16000  Switzers  having  made  a  De- 
fceiK  into  Lombardy^  Carmignuola^  the  faid  Duke's  General,  marched  againft  them  with 
about  1000  Hode,  and  ibme  Foot-,  for  not  being  acquainted  with  their  way  of  Fight- 
ing, he  thought  they  would  have  been  fufficient  ^  but  having  fallen  upon  them  with  his 
Horfe,  and  been  repuUed  with  Lofs,  being  a  wife  Man,  and  one  that  knew  how  to  frame 
himfeif  to  every  Accident,  he  recruited  very  well,  marched  againft  them  again,  and 
coming  to  an  Engagement,  catifed  all  his  CuiralTiers  to  Difmount,  and  at  the  Head  of 
hi<  Foot,  fill  on  upon  the  Switzers,  who  were  not  able  to  refitt  them.  For  the  Cuiraf^ 
iiers  being  compleatly  Arm'd,  forced  their  way  into  the  Body  of  the  Switzers  without 
any  Lofs,  16  as  their  whole  Army  was  defeated,  and  cut  off,  and  none  left  alive,  but 
what  were  preferved  by  the  Humanity  of  Carmignuola.  I  do  not  doubt  but  many  Peo- 
ple are  well  enough  lati  fied  in  their  Judgments,  that  Foot  are  more  ferviceable  than 
Horfe  •,  yet  fuch  is  the  Infelicity  of  our  Times,  that  neither  Ancient  nor  Modern  Exam- 
ples, nor  the  ConfefTion  of  ihofe  who  have  tried  them,  are  fufficient  to  prevail  with  our 
Frin'ccs  to  corret^  this  Error,  or  to  believe  that  to  give  Reputation  to  the  Arms  of  a 
Province,  it  is  neveffary  to  revive  this  Order,  Countenance  their  Foot,  and  fee  them 
well  pjid  \  and  then  doubtlefs  they  will  repay  him  by  their  noble  Exploits.  But  they 
deviate  from  this  Way,  as  they  do  from  the  reft,  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  their  Con- 
quefts  be  more  to  the  Detriment,  than  Augmentation  of  their  State. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

The  Conqnefts  of  Commonivealths  that  are  lU-governed^  and  contrary  to  the 
Model  of  the  Romans,  do  conduce  more  to  the  Ruiriy  than  Advancement  of 
their  Affairs. 

THESE  falfe  Opinions  of  the  Ufe  and  Excellence  of  Horfe  and  Foot,  are  fo  roofed 
in  the  Minds  of  Men,  and  fo  confirmed  with  ill  Examples,  that  no  body  r'l-nks 
of  reforming  our  late  Errors,  or  reftoring  the  old  Difcipline  of  the  Romans.  Tniny 
Years  fince,  who  could  have  perfuaded  an  Italian  that  10000  Foot  could  have  alFauIted 
icoco  Horle,  and  as  many  Foot,  and  have  beaten  them?  Yet  this  was  done  by  the 
Smizers  at  A'ovara.    For  though  all  Hiftories  ring  of  it,  yet  none  of  our  People  wiil 
believe  that  it  is  polTible  to  do  now,  what  was  anciently  done.    They  objeQ  the  Excel- 
lence of  our  Horle,  and  fay  they  are  fo  well  arm'd,  that  they  are  able  to  repuKe  not  only 
a  Body  of  Foot,  but  even  a  Mountain  or  Rock^  and  by  thefe  kind  of  fallacious  Argu- 
ments, they  deceive  themfelves  j  and  not  confidering  that  Lucullm  with  a  few  Foot  de- 
feated 15000c  of  Tigranes  Horfe,  and  yet  they  had  a  Sort  of  Cuirafliers  among  them 
like  ours.   This  Exploit  of  LucuUi^  we  have  feen  a£led  over  again  by  the  Germans  in 
Italy,  as  if  on  Purpofe  to  convince  us  of  our  Error.   Which  if  Princes  and  Common- 
wealths could  be  perfuaded  to  believe,  they  would  commit  fewer  Faults,  be  more 
ftrong  againft  the  Infults  of  the  Enemy,  and  not  place  all  their  Hopes  in  their  Heels,  as 
they  do  at  this  Day  5  and  thofe  who  had  the  Government  of  any  Civil  Srate,  would 
know  better  how  to  condu£l  and  manage  themfelves,  either  as  to  the  Enlargement  or 
Confervation  of  their  Dominion,  and  find,  that  Leagues  and  Confederacies,  rather  than 
abfolute  Conquefts  •,  fending  Colonies  into  what  they  had  conquered    mak-ng  pubiick 
Funds  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy  •,  to  infeft  and  perplex  the  Enemy  rather  with  Ex- 
curfions,  and  Battels,  than  Sieges ^  to  keep  the  pubiick  Rich  and  the  private  Poor,  and 
with  all  polTible  Caution  to  keep  up  the  Difcipline  of  the  Army,  are  the  ways  to  make 
a  Commonwealth  Formidable  and  Great.   Thele  are  the  true  ways  of  enlarging  an  Em- 
pire \  all  the  reft  are  uncertain,  or  pernicious  ■,  and  if  there  be  any  to  whom  thefe  Ways 
are  not  pleafing,  they  are  by  any  Means  to  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of  extending  their  Do- 
minion-, to  think  only  of  regulating  their  Laws  at  Home,  and  providing  for  their  De- 
fence, like  the  little  States  in  Germany,  which  by  fo  doing  have  lived  in  Peace  and  Tran- 
quility for  many  Years  together.    But  how  induftrious  and  careful  foever  we  are,  in  ab- 
ftaining  from  Injury,  or  ufing  Violence  to  our  Neighbours,  fomebody  or  other  will  be  in- 
juring us,  and  it  will  be  impolfible  to  live  always  in  Quiet  ^  from  which  Provocation  will 
arife,  not  only  a  Defire  in  us,  but  a  Neceffity  of  vindicating  our  felves,  and  retaliating  upon 
them  •,  and  when  this  Defire  is  once  kindled,  if  our  Neighbours  do  not  fupply  us  with  Oc- 
cafion,  we  can  find  it  at  Home  as  will  inevitably  fall  out  where  Citizens  are  opulent  and 
ftrong.   And  it  the  Cities  of  Germany  have  continued  free,  and  at  Peace  a  long  Time,  it 
proceeds  from  a  peculiar  Difpofition  in  that  Country,  which  is  fcarce  to  be  found  any 
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where  elfe.   That  Part  of  Germany  of  which  I  now  fpeak,  (like  France  and  Spam)  was 
fubieO:  to  the  Empire  of  the  Romans  :  But  when  afterwards  that  Empire  began  to  decline 
and  the  Title  of  the  Ennpire  was  removed  into  that  Province,  thofe  that  were  the  weal- 
thieft  and  moft  powerful  of  the  Cities,  ( taking  Advantage  of  the  Pulilanimity  or  Di- 
ftrefles  of  their  Emperors)  made  themfelves  free,  paying  only  a  fmall  annual  Rent  for 
the  Redemption  of  their  Liberties^  which  being  permitted,  by  Degrees  all  thole  Cities 
which  held  immediately  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  no  Dependance  upon  any  body  el(e 
redeemed  themlelves  in  that  manner.    Whillt  thefe  Cities  were  employed  in  this  Traf- 
fick  with  the  Emperor,  it  fell  out  that  feveral  Corporations  that  belonged  to  the  Duke 
oi  Aujhia,  rebelled,  and  having  eftablilhed  their  Liberty,  they  increafed  15  faft  in  Repu- 
tation and  Wealth,  that  inftead  of  returning  to  their  Subje£iion  to  the  Duke,  they  be- 
came terrible  to  all  People  about  them.    From  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  Days  this  Pro- 
vince is  faid  to  confift  of  the  Switzers,  the  free  Towns,  the  Princes,  and  the  Emperor. 
And  if  in  the  Diverfity  of  their  Conftitutions,  no  Wars  do  arife,  or  at  leaft  continue  any 
Time,  it  is  from  their  univerfalRefpe6l  and  Deference  to  the  Emperor,  who,  though  his 
Force  be  not  great,  has  fuch  Reputation  among  them,  that  upon  any  Conrroverly  be- 
twixt them,  he  can  eafily  compofe  it;  and  this  it  is  that  has  kept  them  quiet  fb  long, 
that  in  Man's  Memory  they  have  had  little  or  no  Troubles,  but  what  happened  betwixt 
the  Switzers  and  the  Houfe  of  Attjhia  •,  and  though  for  many  Years  palt,  the  Title  of 
Emperor  has  been  in  the  faid  Houle,  yet  has  it  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  Pertinancy 
of  the  Switzers^  though  it  has  attempted  it  very  Iblemnly,    Nor  did  the  reff  of  the 
Princes  and  free  Towns  in  Germany  contribute  their  Alhttance  againif  ihtSwiizers,  part- 
ly becaufe  they  were  Favourers  of  Liberty,  and  partly  becaufe  being  poor  themielve? 
they  had  no  mind  the  Houfe  of  Aujiria  Ihould  be  Rich.   Germany  hQ\r\g  conftituted  in 
this  Balance  and  jEquilibrium,  it  rather  reverences  than  fears'  the  Authority  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  is  quiet  and  at  Peace,  becaufe  the  particular  Princes  and  States  being  con- 
tented with  their  own  moderate  Dominions,  and  in  Awe  one  of  another,  do  forbear 
thofe  Injuries  and  Incroachments  which  are  common  in  other  Places ;  whereas  if  its  Con- 
ftitution  was  otherwife,  the  People  would  certainly  think  of  enlarging  as  well  as  their 
Neighbours,  and  by  Confequence  interrupt  that  happy  Tranquility  which  at  prelenc 
they  enjoy.    In  other  Countries  where  there  is  not  that  exad  Proportion  and  Equality 
of  Power  betwixt  the  Princes  and  free  Towns,  'tis  not  eafy  to  prelerve  them  in  Peace  •  fo 
that  thofe  Commonwealths  which  have  an  Ambition  of  extending  their  Empire  mult 
do  it  by  Confederation,  or  by  the  ways  of  the  Romans  ^  and  whoever  takes  any  other 
Courfe,  rather  ruins,  than  advantages  himfelf  j  for  new  Conquefts  are  prejudicial  a 
Thoufand  Ways,  and  efpecially  when  your  Force  does  not  increaie  with  your  Territory, 
and  you  are  not  able  to  keep  what  you  conquer  ^  and  this  happens  when  the  Expence  of 
an  Enterprize  is  greater  than  the  Profit,  though  it  fucceeds.    This  was  the  Cafe  with 
our  h/cremines,  and  the  Venetians,  who  after  they  had  conquered  LombarSy  andTufcany, 
were  much  weaker  than  before,  when  one  of  them  was  contented  with  the  Dominion  of 
the  Gii(f,  and  the  other  with  a  Territory  of  Six  Miles  about.    We  all  think  of  getting 
what  we  can,  but  take  no  Care  which  way  we  fhall  keep  it  5  which  is  the  more  inexcu- 
lable,  becaufe  we  have  the  Roman  Example  before  our  Eyes,  which  we  may  follow  if  we 
pleafe;  whereas  they  had  no  fuch  Advantage  but  wrought  all  out  by  their  own  Induffry 
and  Wifdom.    But  there  is  another  way  by  which  new  Conquelts  do  a  great  deal  of 
Mifchief,  and  efpecially  to  a  well  ordered  Commonwealth  ;  and  that  is  when  the  City 
or  Province  that  is  conquered,  is  Voluptuous,  or  Efieminate  5  as  it  happened  hrlt  to  the 
Romans,  and  then  to  Hanibal,  in  the  Conqueft  of  Capua,  where  the  Contagion  of  their 
ill  Manners  fpread  it  felf  fb  fuddenly  among  the  Soldiers,  that  had  Capiia  been  farther 
off,  the  Remedies  not  fo  near,  or  the  Romans  in  the  leaft  meafure  corrupted  themlelves 
that  Conqueft  would  have  been  the  Ruin  of  their  State  :  For  it  was  true  what  Livy  told 
us  in  thefe  Words,  Jam  tunc  minime  falubns  militari  dijciplinx'  Capua,  injh-umentum 
omnium  voluptaium,  dclinitos  militum  animos  avertit  a  memoria  patrioe.    C^apua  at  that 
Time  was  no  P/ace  for  Ali/itary  Difcipline  \  jor  being  the  Injirumcnt  and  Contriver  of  all 
Sorts  of  Senfuality,  it  debauched  the  iWinds  of  the  Soldier  jrom  the  Memory  of  h^  Coun- 
try.   And  certainly  fuch  Cities  and  Provinces  do  revenge  themfelves  ot  their  Con* 
queror  without  Effufion  ot  Blood  ;  for  diftufing  their  ill  Manners  among  his  People, 
they  become  fo  weak  and  enervated  thereby,  that  they  are  at  the  Mercy  of  who- 
ever aflails  them :  Which  Juvenal  has  excellently  well  exprelfed,  when  he  tells  us 
that  by  their  Converfation  among  Strangers,  the  Roman  Manners  were  fb  changed,  rhat 
inltead  of  their  old  Temperance  and  Parfimony,  they  wete  given  up  wholly  to  Luxury 
and  Exceib-. 
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.... —  Savior  armii 
Luxuria  incubuif,  vi^lumq;  uldfcitur  Orbem. 

What  by  the  Conquered  World  could  never  be 
Reveng  d  by  Force,  is  done  by  Luxury. 

Things  being  thus,  and  even  the  People  of  Rome,  notwlthftanding  the  Excellence  of 
their  Conftitution  and  Difcipline,  being  fubjeft  to  fufFer,  and  be  corrupted  by  theirnew 
Acquifitions ;  what  will  become  of  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  Virtue  nor  Education  to  de- 
fend them  ?  But  befides  all  the  Errors  above-mentioned,  are  guilty  of  another  as  dange- 
rous as  the  reft  \  and  that  is,  by  making  Ufe  in  their  Wars,  not  of  their  own  Subjects  or 
Soldiers,  but  of  Auxiliaries,  and  Hirelings. 


C  H  A  P.  XX. 

l\o  Prince  or  Commonwealth  without  manifeft  Danger,  can  employ  Foreign 
Forces,  either  Auxiliary,  or  Mercenary. 

HAD  I  not  difcourfed  at  Large  in  another  Plate  about  the  Inconvenience  of  Auxi- 
liary or  Mercenary  Forces,  in  reif5e£l:  of  one's  own,  I  would  have  taken  this  Op- 
portunity to  have  fpoken  more  of  it  here  than  I  fhall  do  now;  But  having  done  it  al- 
ready, I  (hall  only  touch  upon  it  at  prelent,  which  I  cannot  forbear,  upon  a  newOcca- 
fion  which  I  have  met  withal  in  Livy.    I  call  thofe  Forces  Auxiliaries,  which  a  Prince 
or  Confederate  fends  to  your  Affiltance  under  his  own  Officers,  and  Pay.    Of  this  Sore 
were  the  Two  Legions,  which  after  the  Defeat  of  the  '^amnites,  upon  the  Importunity  of 
the  Cdpu^ins,  were  left  with  them  for  the  Security  of"  their  City.   But  thofe  Legions 
which  were  intended  for  the  Defence  of  that  City,  languilhing  in  Eafe,  and  wallowing 
in  Luxury,  began  to  forget  the  Difcipline  of  their  Country,  and  their  Reverence  to  the 
Senate,  and  contrive  how  they  might  make  themfelves  Matters  of  the  Town,  con- 
ceiving the  Inhabitants  unworthy  to  enjoy  thofe  Polfefiions  which  they  were  unable  to 
defend.   But  this  ConfjDiracy  was  difcovered  in  Time,  and  not  only  prevented,  but  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  Romans,  as  we  fliall  fhew  more  largely  hereafter :  At  prefent  I  fhall  only- 
lay  this,  that  of  all  Soldiers,  none  are  employed  with  fo  much  Hazard,  as  your  Auxili- 
aries.   For  Firft,  neither  Soldiers  nor  Officers  receiving  Pay  from  you,  but  from  the 
Prince  or  State  by  whom  they  are  lent,  they  have  but  little  Regard  either  to  your  Inte- 
rcft  or  Authority  ;  but  when  the  War  is  done,  give  themfelves  wholly  to  Pillaging  and 
Mifchief,  and  that  not  only  with  the  Enemy,  but  their  Friends  ^  moved  fom.etimes  by 
their  own,  and  iometimes  by  the  Avarice  of  their  Prince.   The  Romans,  when  they  left 
thofk  Legions  at  Capita,  lud  no  Thoughts  of  breaking  their  League,  or  oflFering  them  any 
Injury  •,  but  the  Soldiers  being  depraved  by  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Place,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  Pufillanimity  of  the  Intiabitants,  took  Occafion  to  confpire,  and  doubtlefly 
had  they  not  been  prevented,  had  feized  upon  the  Town.    This  we  could  enforce  with 
feveral  other  Examples,  bur  the  Cafe  is  fo  plain,  I  fhall  content  my  felf  with  this,  and 
that  of  Regini,  whole  Inhabitants  were  not  only  robb'd  and  difpoffefs'd,  but  murther'd 
by  a  Legion  which  the  Romans  fent  to  them  for  their  Security.    So  then  in  Prudence  a 
Prince  or  Commonwealth  is  to  take  any  Courfe,  rather  than  to  bring  himfelfintoa 
NecelTity  of  employing  Auxiliaries,  efpecially  when  he  is  to  rely  wholly  upon  them  5  for 
no  Treaty  or  Accommodation  can  be  made  with  the  Enemy,  but  (hall  be  more  for  his 
Advantage,  than  to  entertain  fuch  Forces.    And  if  old  Pafiages  be  confulted  and  confi- 
dered  together  with  the  new,  it  will  be  found  that  for  one  Time  in  which  they  ever  did 
Good,  there  are  Hundreds  in  which  they  have  done  Harm    Nor  can  an  ambitious  State 
or  Prince  have  a  more  commodious  Occalion  to  poflefs  hirhfelf  of  a  City  or  Province, 
than  when  he  is  invited  in  this  Manner  for  its  Alfiftance  and  Defence.  Wherefore, 
he  whofe  fidifcretion  is  fo  great  as  to  make  Ule  of  fuch  Armies,  not  only  for  his 
Defence,  but  his  Conquefts  of  other  People,  take  a  Courfe  that  mufl:  necelTarily  undo 
him  •,  tor  iie  aims  at  the  Acqaifition  of  what  he  cannot  keep  any  longer  than  his 
Auxiliaries  will  give  him  Leave,  for  they  can  take  it  from  him  when  they  pleafe : 
But  fuch  i-s  the  Dnhappinels  of  human  Ambition,  that  fixing  their  Eyes  only  upon 
prefent  Satistjftion,  they  never  think  of  Inconveniencies  that  will  follow,  whereas  if 
they  would  ittteft  upon  ancient  Examples,  they  would  find  that  the  lefs  injurious  they 
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were  to  their  Neighbours,  and  the  more  Generofity  they  (hew  towards  them,  the  more 
ready  would  they  be  to  throw  themfelves  into  their  Arms,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  in  the  next 
Chapter,  by  the  Example  of  the  Capuans. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Firfl  Praztor  which  the  Romans  ever  fe?it  out  of  their  own  City,  was  to 
Capua,  and  that  was  400  Tears  after  they  began  firfl  to  make  War. 

THE  People  of  Rome  (as  we  have  faid  many  times  before)  in  the  Management  of 
their  Wars,  and  the  Enlargement  of  their  Empire,  differed  much  from  the  Methods 
of  our  Times  :  For  the  Cities  which  they  conquered  ( if  they  did  not  think  fit  to  demo- 
lifh  them )  were  left  free,  with  the  Exercife  of  their  own  Laws,  as  before,  and  that 
without  any  other  Mark  of  Subjeftion,  than  the  fubfcribing  certain  Articles  of  Agreement 
and  whilfl:  they  kept  them,  they  kept  their  old  Privileges  and  Dignity.    And  this  Cuftom' 
they  obferved  till  they  carried  their  Arms  into  Foreign  Countries,  and  began  to  unravel. 
Governments  where  they  conquered,  and  reduce  whole  Kingdoms  and  States  into  Pro-' 
vinces :  This  will  be  clear'd,  if  we  confider  that  the  firft  Prftor  which  was  ever  lent 
Abroad  by  the  Romans,  was  to  Capua  ;  not  out  of  any  ambitious  Defign,  but  at  the  Re- 
queit  of  the  faid  Capuans^  to  re£lify  and  compole  fome  Differences,  which  they  could 
not  do  among  themfelves.    The  Annates  following  the  Example  of  the  Capuans,  and 
moved  by  the  lame  NecelTity,  defired  a  Pr^tor  likewile,  becaufe  at  that  Time,  as  Livy 
tells  us,  Non  folum  arma,  fed  jura  Romana  poUebant  ;  Not  only  the  Arms,  but  the  Laws 
of  the  Romans  xxtere  ViSorious.    And  this  way  of  Lenity  in  their  Government,  contribu- 
ted exceedingly  to  the  Enlargement  of  their  Empire  •,  for  thofe  Cities  or  States  which  have 
been  accuftomed  to  their  own  Liberty  and  Laws,  do  more  eafily  fubmit  to  a  Dominion 
that  feems  remote,  and  at  a  Diftance  ( though  indeed  it  may  have  Ibmething  of  Servi- 
tude in  it )  than  to  that  which  is  always  before  their  Eyes,  and  keeps  them  in  perpetual 
Apprehenfion  of  Slavery-,  and  there  is  this  Advantage  befides,  that  if  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  Jultice,  or  the  Management  of  Publick  Affairs,  any  Thing  be  a£ted  to  the  Dif 
pleafure  of  the  People,  it  has  lefs  infamous  Refieftion  upon  the  Prince,  who  leaves  them 
to  their  own  Cultoms  and  Laws,  than  upon  him  who  fets  up  Magiftrates  of  his  own,  and 
difpatches  all  Things  by  them   and  this  way  takes  off"  a  great  deal  of  Hatred  and'  Ca- 
lumny from  the  Prince,  which  would  otherwile  fall  heavily  upon  him.    Of  the  Certainty 
of  this  Opinion,  we  have  a  fiefli  Iriftance  in  Ifa/y.  Every  body  knows  that  Genoua  was 
oftentimes  in  the  Pofleflion  of  the  French,  and  that  that  King  (excepting  of  lare  Years) 
ufed  always  to  fend  thither  a  Governor  of  his  own  j  at  prefect,  ( the  Necelfity  of  his 
Affairs  requiring  it)  he  has  given  them  the  Election  of  their  own  Governor,  and  it  is 
conftantly  a  Genouefe.    No  body  queltions  but  this  way  is  molt  pleafing  to  the  City,  and 
by  Conlequence  their  AffeQions  mult  be  much-enlarged  to  the  King.    For  it  is  the'  Na- 
ture of  Mankind  (and  infeparable  from  it)  to  truit  thofe  with  more  Franknefs,  who  are 
leait  like  to  opprefs  them  ;  and  to  fear  thofe  leaft,  who  are  moft  merciful  and  human. 
This  Gentlcnefs  and  Familiarity  in  the  Romans  prevailed  lb  far  upon  the  Capuans  that 
they  made  it  their  folemn  Requeft,  that  they  would  lend  them  a  Prator,  which  if  the 
Roman  Aufterity  had  but  pretended  to  have  done,  they  would  not  only  have  refufed,  but 
lifed  all  Means  to  have  freed  themfelves  from  them.    But  what  need  we  go  loRom'e  and 
C7/?//^z  for  Examples,  when  we  have  them  at  Home?  Every  one  knows  how  long  ic  is 
fince  Pijloia  threw  it  felf  voluntarily  into  the  Arms  of  the  Florentines:  Every  one  knows 
the  Jcaloufies  and  Emulations  that  were  betwixt  them  and  thQ  Florentines,  Pifms,  Luc- 
cheji,  and  Scinefi :  And  this  Diverfity  of  Humours  proceeded  not  fiom  anyNeglei^Un  the 
Pijbians  of  their  Affairs,  or  from  any  Dilelteem  they  had  of  their  Liberty,  more  than 
the  others  •,  but  from  an  Ancient  Experience  they  bad  had  of  the  Affeftion  and  Tender- 
nef  of  the  Florentines,  and  that  was  the  true  Cauie  why  they  threw  themlelves  under 
their  Protection  ;  whereas  carrying  themfelves  more  feverely  to  the  reft,  they  weref)  far 
from  coming  in,  and  fubmitting  to  their  Jurifdiftion,  that  they  did  what  they  could, 
and  tried  all  ways  poJTible  to  difclaim  it.    And  douhtlels  had  the  Florentines,  by  their 
Leagues,  or  Supplies,  comported  themfelves  with  more  Kindnefs  to  their  Neit^hbours 
and  not  incenfed  them  by  their  Aulterities,  they  had  been  Malters  of  all  Tufcany  at  this 
Hour:  Not  bur  that  Arms  and  Severity  are  to  be  uled  upon  Occafion,  but  miid  Ways 
are  to  be  tried  iirit,  and  Extremities  only  in  Extremity. 
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Hon>  uncertain  the  Jiulginents  of  mofl  People  are,  hi  Things  of 
greatejl  Importance. 


HOW  falfe  and  erroneous  the  Opinions  of  Men  are,  all  Perfons  can  teftify  who 
have  any  Converfacion  in  their  Counfels  -,  which  unlefs  managed  by  Perfons  of 
more  than  ordinary  Sagacity,  are  for  the  moft  Part  contrary  to  the  Truth.   And  be- 
caufe  Men  of  thefe  excellent  Qualitications,  in  corrupted  States  (  efpecially  in  Times  of 
Peace)  by  reafon  of  the  Envy  or  Ambition  of  other  People,  are  fubjeft  to  be  hated  ^ 
fuch  Counfels  are  frequently  ibllowed,  as  the  deluded  Commons  think  beft,  or  fuch  as 
are  recommended  by  thofe  who  are  more  Iblicitous  of  the  Favour,  than  the  Benefit  of 
the  People  :  But  their  Errors  being  difcovered  in  the  Time  of  their  Adverfity,  NeceP 
lity  direQs  them  to  thofe  Perfons  whom  in  the  Time  of  Profperity  they  defpifed  ,  as 
fhall  be  (hown  at  large  in  a  convenient  Place.   Moreover,  human  Confultations  are  fub- 
je£l  to  certain  Accidents  by  which  Men  are  frequently  deluded  ,  unlefs  their  Experience 
be  more  than  ordinary  •,  which  Accidents  are  apt  by  their  Likelihood  and  Probability 
to  perfuade  People  to  whatever  they  defire.    This  I  mention ,  in  Conlideration  of  the 
Advice  of  'Numifim  the  Praetor  (  ati:er  the  Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Romans)  and  of 
what  was  not  long  fince  generally  believed  when  francis  I.  of  France  invaded  Milan^ 
which  was  defended  by  the  Smtzers.   For  Lewis  XIL  being  dead  ,  and  Yrancis  d'An- 
golefme  fucceeding  in  that  Kingdom,  he  had  a  great  Delign  of  recovering  Milan^  which 
not  many  Years  before  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Swhzers,  at  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Julius  II.   To  facilitate  his  Enterprize,  he  made  it  his  Buiinefs  to  gain  a 
Party  in  Italy,  and  having  made  fure  of  the  Venetians,  he  addrefTed  himlelf  to  the 
Florentines  \  and  Pope  Leo  X.  conceiving  it  would  be  a  great  Corroboration  to  his  Af- 
fairs if  he  could  make  them,  feeing  the  Forces  of  the  King  of  Spain  were  in  Lorn- 
lardy,  and  the  Emperor's  at  r^r^^;/.?.    Pope  Le^?  could  not  be  brought  to  confent,  be- 
ing perfuaded  (as  is  faid)  by  his  Council,  that  if  he  kept  himfelf  Neuter ,  he  fliould 
be  certain  of  Vi£lory  ;  for  it  was  not  for  the  Intereft  of  the  Church,  that  either  the 
King  of  France,  or  xhcSwitzers  fliould  be  too  potent  in  Italy ;  but  he  who  would  reftore 
it  to  its  ancient  Liberty,  muft  deliver  it  from  the  Servitude  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other  :  And  becaufe  both  of  them  together  were  not  to  be  dealt  withal,  nor  indeed 
either  of  them  apart,  as  Things  flood  then    Occafion  was  to  be  expeQed,  and  they 
were  to  attend  till  the  King  of  France  and  Smtzers  had  fought,  and  one  of  them 
beaten  the  other ;  and  then  before  the  Conqueror  had  recruited,  or  recovered  what  he 
had  lotl  in  the  Battel,  the  Pope  and  his  Friends  fhould  fall  upon  him,  and  fb  both  of 
them  be  expulfed.   It  was  impolTible  he  fhould  ever  have  a  fairer  Opportunity  ;  for  the 
Enemy  were  both  of  them  in  the  Field,  and  the  Pope's  Army  ftrong  upon  the  Bor- 
ders of  Lombardy  (under  Pretence  of  fecuring  the  Territories  of  the  Church )  where  it 
might  attend  the  Event  of  the  Battel,  which  the  Vigor  and  Strength  of  both  Armies 
portended  would  be  bloody ;  and  when  they  had  deftroyed  one  another,  and  were  both 
of  them  weakened,  then  might  his  Army  tall  fecurely  upon  them,  poffefs  it  felfof  L^'.w- 
bardy,  and  govern  all  Italy  as  he  pleafed  himfelf!   Thefe  were  the  Counfels  which  were 
given  his  Holinefs,  and  at  firft  they  feemed  folid  enough ,  but  how  vain  they  prov'd  af- 
terwards, the  Event  did  clearly  demonltrate  ^  for  the  Sxioitzers,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
Fight,  being  defeated,  the  Pope's  and  the  King  of  Spain  s  Forces  were  fofar  from  taking 
that  Opportunity  of  failing  upon  the  French  (as  they  had  promifed  themfelves)  that  they 
prepared  to  run  away    nor  would  that  have  fecured  them,  had  not  they  been  befriended 
by  the  Humanity  (not  to  fay  Lazinefs)  of  the  Y^mgoi  France,  who  contenting  himfelf  with 
one  ViQory,  never  regarded  a  fecond,  but  flruck  up  a  Peace  with  the  Fope  :  And  truly  at 
a  diffance  thefe  Counlelsfeem'd  not  unreafonable,  though  in  Reality  they  were  irrational 
and  idle  •,  for  the  Conqueror  feldom  loies  many  Men,  what  he  lofes  is  in  the  Fight,  and 
the  great  Part  of  the  Execution  is  in  the  Purfuir.  Bat  grant  a  Battel  is  a  long  Time  be- 
fore it  be  decided  (which  notwichftanding  happens  but  feldom)  and  that  many  are  flain 
and  difabled  of  the  conquering  Side,  yet  the  Reputation  of  Victory  gives  the  Conqueror 
fiich  Efteem,  and  ftrikesfuch  Awe  and  Terror  into  all  People,  astranlcends  the  Conlidera- 
tion of  any  Lofs  he  can  failain  :  f  b  that  he  is  in  an  egregious  Error,  who  thinks  a  viftorious 
Army  may  be  the  more  ealily  overcome  by  reafon  of  the  Prejudice  it  received  in  the  Fight  j 
for  'tis  Madnefs  to  attempt  fuch  an  Army  with  alefs  Number,  than  you  would  have  en- 
gaged it  before  j  becauie  their  late  Fortune  will  add  to  their  Courage.   This  appeared  by 
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the  Experience  of  the  Latins  by  the  Counfel  of  Kumijius  the  Praetor  ;  and  by  theLof- 
fes  of  the  People  who  lollowed  it.  For  the  Romans  having  beaten  the  Latins  with  much 
ado,  and  fuch  Slaughter  of  their  own  Men,  that  they  feemed  to  have  got  nothing  of  a 
Vi£lory  but  the  Name  •,  Numiji//s  proclaimed  it  up  and  down,  that  then  was  the  Time 
to  recover  their  Liberty,  and  that  if  with  new  Forces  they  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  Ro- 
mans before  they  were  recruited,  or  had  any  Expeftacion  of  being  invaded  ,  they  would 
certainly  be  overthrown  :  Upon  which  the  Latins  believing  him ,  railed  a  new  Army, 
and  fell  upon  the  Romans,  but  they  were  prelently  defeated ,  and  fuflfered  the  Inconveni- 
ence, to  which  all  People  are  fubjeft  that  follow  fuch  Counfels. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

How  the  Romans  upon  any  Accident  which  neceffitated  them  to  give  Judgment 
upon  their  Subjedis^  avoided  always  the  mid  Way. 

J A  ]\1  Latio  is  flatus  erat  rerum^  ut  neq\  helium  neq\  pacem  pati  pojjcnt.    The  Latins 
were  novo  in  fuch  a  Condition^  that  they  were  neither  fit  for  War  nor  Peace.  And 
what  Livy  faid  of  Latium,  is  true  every  where  elle^  That  Prince  or  Commonwealth  is 
at  the  higheft  Pitch  of  Unhappinefs,  which  is  in  fuch  a  Condition,  as  that  he  can  nei- 
ther receive  Peace,  nor  maintain  War  :  And  this  happens ,  when  People  are  conquered, 
and  neceffitated  to  fubmit  upon  fuch  hard  Terms,  as  in  their  Hearts  they  difdain,  or 
elfe  (to  go  on  with  the  War)  are  conftrained  to  implore  their  Affiftance  ,  who  will 
make  them  a  Prey.   The  Ways  by  which  we  are  brought  into  fo  fad  a  Condition,  are 
commonly  ill  Counfels,  for  want  of  juft  Confideration  of  our  Affairs,  both  as  to  Money 
and  Men,    For  that  Commonwealth  or  Prince,  who  takes  right  Meafures  in  thole,  fhall 
very  hardly  fall  into  the  DiftreflTes  of  the  Latins,  who  accepted  the  Condition  of  the 
Romans  when  they  (hould  have  refufed  them  j  and  declared  War  againft  the  Romans 
when  they  fliould  have  defired  a  Peace  ^  io  that  as  they  ordered  the  Matter,  the  Enmity 
and  Amity  of  the  Romans  did  equally  afflift  them.   The  firll  that  overcame  thetn 
was  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  after  him  CamiUus,  who  feized  upon  all  their  Cities,  and 
putting  Garifons  in  them,  returned  to  Rome.,  and  in  his  Account  to  the  Senate  acquaint- 
ed them,  that  the  whole  Country  of  the  Latins  was  then  in  their  Hands.    And  be- 
caufe  the  Sentence  and  Judgment  of  the  Senate  at  that  Time  upon  the  Latins  is  more 
than  ordinarily  remarkable  :  That  it  may  be  readier  for  the  Imitation  of  Princes  when 
Occafion  is  offered,  I  fhall  let  down  the  Words  which  Livy  makes  Camillm  fpeak, 
which  confirm  what  we  have  faid  about  the  Ways  which  the  Romans  obferved  in  the 
Enlargement  of  their  Empire  \  and  fhews,  that  in  their  Determinations  in  Matters  of 
State,  they  left  the  middle  Ways,  and  followed  only  the  Extreams.   For  Government 
is  nothing  but  keeping  Subjefts  in  fuch  a  Pofture  as  that  they  may  have  no  Will  or 
Power  to  offend  you.    And  this  is  done  either  -by  taking  away  all  Means  from  them  of 
doing  you  any  Hurt;  or  by  obliging  and  indulging  them  fo,  as  they  may  not  in  Rea- 
Ibn  hope  to  better  their  Fortune ;  all  which  will  appear,  firft  by  CamiUus  his  Speech  to 
the  Senate,  and  then  by  their  Refolution  upon  it.   His  Words  were  thefe,  Dii  immor- 
tales  it  a  vos  pot  ernes  hujus  Confilii  jecerunt^  ut  fit  Latium,  an  non  fit,  in  vejira  manu  po- 
ferint.    Itaquc  paccm  vobps,  quod  ad  Latinos  attinet^  parare  in  perpetuum,  vel fcevien- 
do,  vel  ignofcendo  potcflis.    Vu/tis  crudeliter  conjulere  in  debitos  viilofq-,?  licet  delere 
omnc  Laiium.    Vultps  cxemp/o  Majorum  aiigere  rem  Romanam,  viBos  in  Civitatem  accipi- 
endo  <  Materia  crefcendi  per  fmmam  gloriam  fuppetit.  Certe  id  firmijjimumimperiumefij 
quo  obedicntes  gaudent.    lUorum  igitur  animos  dum  Expe&atione  ffupent,  feu  pcena,  feu 
beneficio  pr.foccupari  oportct.    The  Gods  have  put  it  into  the  Power  of  this  reverend  Coun- 
cil, to  determine  whether  the  Latins  foall  be  a  People  or  not.    As  to  them,  your  Peace  will 
be  perpetual,  which  Way  foever  you  take  :  Are  you  difpofed  to  Severity,  and  will  dejlroy 
ihofe  poor  People  that  are  conquered,  and  your  Prifoners  ?  They  are  at  your  Mercy,  and 
you  ynay  cxtinguijh  their  very  Name.  Are  you  difpofed  according  to  the  Example  of your  An- 
cejlors  to  propagate  your  Intereji  by  receiving  them  into  your  City?  Tou  have  an  Opportuni- 
ty oj  doing  it  with  the  highcjl  Advantage  and  Glory.    Certainly  no  Empire  is  fo  firm,  as 
where  Subje&s  exfult  in  their  Obedience.    It  will  be  expedient  thercfre ,  whiljl  they  are  in 
Amazement  and  Siifpcnce,  to  fettle  their  Minds  one  Way,  cither  by  Punifimcnt  or  Pardon. 
According  to  the  Conlul's  Propofal,  the  Senate  came  to  an  Iffue,  and  give  Sentence  Town 
by  Town,  according  to  the  Nature  of  their  DelertS;  but  all  in  Extreams,  withoutany  Me- 
diocrity ;  for  f ime  they  not  only  pardoned,  but  loaded  them  with  Benefits,  made  them  free 
of  their  own  City,  and  gave  them  many  other  Privileges  and  Exemptions,  and  thereby 
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fecured  them  not  only  from  rebelling,  but  from  ever  confpiring  again.    The  reft  whom 
they  thought  fit  to  make  Examples,  were  brought  Priibners  to  Ro7ne,  puniflfd  with  all 
Kind  of  Severity,  their  Houies  deftroyed,  their  Lands  confifcated,  their  Perlbns  difper- 
fed,  fo  as  it  was  not  poflible  for  them  any  way  to  do  any  Mifchief  for  the  future.  This 
was  the  Way  ihQRomans  took  in  the  Settlement  of  Latium^  which  ought  to  be  obferved 
and  imitated  by  all  wife  Princes  and  States^  and  if  the  i^/'^-w/'m  had  followed  it  in  the 
Year  1502.  when  Arezzo  and  the  whole  Valley  of  Chicma  rebelled ,  they  had  continued 
their  Authority,  augmented  their  State,  and  fupplied  themlelves  with  thofe  Fields  which 
they  wanted  for  their  Subfiftance.    But  they  took  the  middle  Way  (betwixt  the  Ex- 
tremes of  Rigor  and  Remifiion)  which  is  always  moft  dangerous  ^  they  kept  the  Ciry, 
removed  the  Magiftrates,  degraded  the  great  Men,  banirtied  Ibme,  and  executed  others. 
If  any  in  their  Councils  advifed  to  have  the  City  demolifhed,  it  wasanfwered.  It  could 
not  be  done  without  Difhonour  and  Refle£lion  upon  their  own  ^  as  if  Florence  was  fo 
weak  and  inconfiderable,  it  was  not  able  to  keep  a  Garifon  in  Arezzo.   This  Argument 
was  of  that  Sort  which  carry  fome  Appearance,  but  are  not  really  true.    'Tis  much  as 
if  we  fliould  argue,  a  Parricide  or  Felon,  or  other  egregious  MalefeQor,  is  not  to  be  put 
to  death,  left  it  (hould  be  thought  the  Prince  or  Republick  was  too  impotent  to  reftrain 
them  any  other  Way.    But  thofe  who  are  of  that  Opinion  are  to  confider,  that  when  a 
private  Perfon,  or  a  whole  City  offends  fo  highly  againft  his  Prince  or  his  Government  •, 
To  make  them  Examples  to  other  People,  and  bridle  them  fo  as  they  may  be  fure  to  be 
no  more  guilty  for  the  future,  the  fureft  Way  is  utterly  to  deftroy  them  •,  and  it  is  more 
honourable  for  a  Prince  to  extirpate  them  quite  at  once,  than  to  endeavour  to  preferve 
them  with  a  Thoufand  Difficulties  and  Dangers  :  For  whoever  he  be  that  knows  not 
how  to  punifh  his  Delinquents  according  to  the  Merits  of  their  Ofiences,  and  fbas  tofe- 
cure  himielf  for  the  future,  is  either  a  weak  or  a  poor  fpirited  Prince.  To  confirm  what  is 
laid,  we  may  produce  another  Example  of  the  Romans,  in  their  Sentence  upon  the  Priver- 
nates  i  from  whence  (as  Ltvy  fays)  Two  Things  are  to  be  concluded  j  one  is,  that  Rebels 
are  to  be  pardoned  frankly,  and  obliged^  or  utterly  extinguilhed.    Tfeother,  that  Gene- 
rofiry  of  Mind,  and  Steddinefs  and  Conftancy  in  our  Anfwers  whe™%en  to  wile  Men, 
make  ftrangely  for  our  Advantage.  The  Roman  Senate  was  affembledW^ive  Sentence  up- 
on the  Privernates  who  had  been  in  Rebellion,  and  being  reduced  by  Force  of  Arm^,  had 
lent  feveral  of  their  chief  Citizens  to  implore  the  Mercy  of  the  Reruns Being  brought 
into  the  Senate  (where  every  body  was  perfuading  according  to  his  Inclination,  fome  for 
Mercy,  and  fome  for  Severity)  one  of  the  Senators  (before  they  could  come  to  a  Refolution) 
ask'd  one  of  the  Petitioners,  ^i(a7n  pxnafn  jncritos  Privernates  ccnferet^  What  Piin'ijh- 
nent  he  thought  his  fellow-Citizens  deferved?  To  which  he  replied.  Earn  quam  merentiir 
qui  fe  libertate  dignos  cenjent.    The  fame  that  they  deferve,  who  defirc  to  be  free.  The 
Senator  continuing,  ^jiid  fi  pccnam  remittimus  vohis  ,  qualem  nos  pacem  vob'ifcum  fpere- 
mus  ?  If  we  fhould pardon  you  this  'Tune,  what  Peace  could  voe  hope  for  from  you}  To 
which  he  anfwered,  Sibonamdederitis,  &  fidelem^ perpetuam^fmialam.hauddiuturnam. 
If  it  be  upon  good  Terms,  it  mil  be  fr)n  and  perpetual  5  if  upon  ill,  it  will  hardly  laji  long. 
Upon  which  the  better  Part  of  the  Senate  ( though  Ibme  oppofed  it)  declared,  Se  audi- 
vijfe  vocem  liberi  if  viri  ;  nec  credi  pofj'e  ilium  populum  aut  hominem  deniqae  in  ea  con- 
ditione  cujus  eum  pfniteat^  diutius  quam  necejfe  fit  manfurum.    \bi  pacem  effe  fidam,  ubi 
volant arij  pacati  fnt,  neq\  eo  loco  ubi  fervitutem  effc  velint ,  fidem  fperanda'm.    That  he 
had  fpoke  like  a  Man,  and  like  a  Freeman.   That  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  any  People  or 
private  Perfon  would  fubmit  to  a  Condition  that  opprefsd  him ,  longer  than  by  'Neceffity 
he  was  conflrained.    That  if  any  Peace  be  lafting  and  inviolable,  it  is  where  the  Parties 
do  voluntarily  fubfcribe,  not  where  Servitude  and  Slavery  is  impofed.    And  thereupon  it 
was  decreed,  that  the  Privernates  fhould  be  Civitate  donati ,  and  enjoy  all  the  Privile- 
ges of  the  Romans   concluding,  Eos  qui  nihil prfterqua?n  de  libertate  cogitant  dignos  cffe 
qui  I' cmani  fiant .    That  they  dcferved  to  be  Romans,  zKibofe  Liberty  was  the  greatefl 
Part  of  their  Care.    And  this  frank  and  genreous  Way  of  anlwering,  took  mightily  with 
thofe  grave  Men,  as  knowing  that  whatever  they  had  fiid  otherwife,  would  not  have 
been  from  the  Heart,  but  with  Compliance  and  SubmilTion  to  their  Fortune  and  Diftrefs. 
And  this  is  molt  certain,  whoever  fpeaks  otherwife  (efpecially  if  either  he  has  been  or 
but  thought  himfelf  free)  does  but  equivocate,  and  he  that  believes  him,  takes  wrong 
Counfels,  fuch  as  are  neither  good  for  himielf,  nor  fatisfaflory  to  them  ^  which  many 
Times  produces  Rebellion,  and  the  Ruin  of  the  State  :  And  Things  being  fo,  we  con- 
clude, according  to  our  Propofition  in  the  Beginning  of  our  Difcourfe,  That  upon  any 
great  Sentence  to  be  given  againif:  a  People  or  City  that  has  been  formerly  free,  the 
fureft  Way  is,  to  wave  all  Moderation,  and  either  to  carefs  or  extinguilh  them.  He 
that  proceeds  otherwife,  will  find  himielf  in  an  Error,  2iSihQSamnites  were,  when  having 
enclofed  the  Romans  ad  Turcas  Caadinas,  they  neither  difcharged  them  freely,  nor 
I  put 


put  them  to  the  Sword,  as  one  of  their  grave  Citizens  advifedj  but  abufed  them,  and 
pillaged  them,  and  difmifled  ihem  fub  jugim  when  they  had  done.  But  not  long  after, 
they  were  made  fenfible  of  their  Error  ,  and  that  the  old  Citizen  was  in  the  right ;  as 
we  (hall  (hew  more  at  large  hereafter. 


I 
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C  H  A  P.  XXIV. 

That  in  the  Generality^  Cajiks  and  Citadels  do  more  mifchief  than  good. 

TO  the  Statefmen  of  our  Times,  it  mav  perhaps  feem  Indifcretion  or  Inadvertency 
in  the  Romans^  that  being  delirous  to  keep  Latium  ,  and  'Srivernum  in  Subje- 
ction, thev  built  neither  Caftles  nor  Citadels  to  lecure  them  :  And  indeed  they  differed 
exceedingly  from  our  Florentine  Politicians,  who  are  of  Opinion  that  not  only  Yifa  but 
all  other  Cities  whatever  are  to  be  kept  under  that  Way  ^  and  furely  had  the  Romans 
been  like  us,  they  would  have  been  of  the  lame  Opinion  ^  but  differing  in  their  Cou- 
rage, their  Judgment,  and  their  Power,  they  differed  likewife  in  their  Ref-)liirions. 
Nor  during  all  the  Time  of  their  Liberty,  were  the  Romans  known  to  build  any  Cattle 
or  Citadel  to  keep  any  City  in  awe,  or  any  Province  in  Peace  •,  only  fume  indeed  which 
were  fortified  before  ,  they  garifoned  and  continued  ;  which  being  fo,  md  quite  con- 
trary to  the  Sentiment  of  our  Times,  I  think  it  not  amifs  ,  if  in  this  Place  1  enqn-re 
whether  fuch  Things  be  profitable  or  unprofitable  to  the  Perfons  who  build  them.   L  is 
therefore  to  be  considered,  that  fuch  Fortreffes  are  erefted,  either  to  rep- 1  an  Enemy, 
or  reftrain  a  Subje8:,  and  keep  him  in  Obedience.    In  the  firft  Caie  I  do  pronounce  tli..  a 
unnecefTary  \  in  the  Second  dangerous.    They  are  dangerous,  and  do  rather  obftrud 
than  promote  Obedience  in  the  Subjeft;  becaufethe  great  Danger  of  Rebellion  proceeds 
from  Hatred  which  the  People  have  conceived  againft  their  Prince  ^  that  hatred  p.oceeds 
from  his  Iniufti(»|o  the  People,  and  he  is  faid  to  be  unjuft  when  he  governs  them  ar- 
bitrarily and  by  PWce,  which  is  never  fo  manifeft,  as  when  he  builds  fuch  Caftles  and 
Citadels  among  them,  that  no  Man  might  be  able  in  any  manner  to  oppofe  him. 
Which  being  fo,  thofe  kind  of  Fortifications  are  not  only  ulelefs  and  improper  to  keep 
the  SubjeO:  in  Subjeftion    but  dangerous,  feeing  by  Prefumption  upon  them,  Princes 
are  encouraged  to  treat  their  Subjefts  worfe  than  oiherwife  they  would  do,  by  which 
they  contra£t  the  Odium  of  the  People :  And  what  is  the  Confequence  ?  Rebellion  and 
Blood,  and  Confufion  :  Neither  when  Troubles  arife,  and  Wars  break  out,  is  there 
that  rJefence  or  Security  in  them,  as  is  now  a-days  imagined  \  for  there  are  only  Two 
"Ways  of  keeping  a  conquered  People  in  Obedience  •,  you  muft  either  have  a  (tanding 
Army  (as  the  Romans  had  )  always  ready  to  fubdue  them  j  or  you  muft  divide,  dil- 
perrfe,  or  deftroy  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  may  never  get  togetiier  again  to  di- 
fturb  you :  For  though  you  impoverilh  and  plunder  them  never  fo  much  ,  Spo/iatis  arma 
fuperjunt,  They  wiU  find  Arms  to  revenge  themj-elves  ;  and  if  you  difaim  fhem  never  fo 
carefully,  Furor  arma  minifirat.    Their  Fury  mil  fupply  them.    If  you  cut  off  their 
Commanders,  like  Hydra's,  others  will  fucceed  ,  and  do  as  much  Mifclud  :  Ir"  you 
build  thefe  Caftles  in  Time  of  Peace,  they  may  be  ferviceable,  and  make  you  more  bold 
and  fecure  againft  your  Subjects  ;  but  when  War  comes,  and  both  your  Subjetls  and 
Enemies  infeft  you,  it  is  impoffible  they  (hould  defend  you  againft  both.   And  it  ever 
they  were  ufelefs,  it  is  now  fince  the  ufe  of  Artillery  is  known,  againft  the  Fury  of  which 
no  little  Fort  (from  whence  other  Guns  cannot  play  with  Security  again,  and  where  they 
want  Ground  for  repairing  their  Breaches,  or  making  new  Retrenchments  upon  Occifi- 
on)  can  polTibly  ftand  :  And  being  fo,  confider  ferioufly  with  your  ftlf;  whether  iheie 
Kind  of  FortreiTes  are  like  to  keep  your  old  Subjects  or  your  new  Conquefts  in  Obedi- 
ence? If  your  Territory  be  hereditary,  and  you  have  received  it  from  your  Anceftors,  to 
build  Caftles  to  keep  your  own  natural  Subjects  in  Obedience,  will  be  to  little  Purpofe,  for 
the  Reafons  abovefaid,  feeing  they  will  be  but  a  means  to  make  you  and  your  Pofterity  the 
more  Tyrannical,  and  by  confequence  expofe  you  to  the  Hatred  of  the  People,  againft 
which  they  will  be  afterwards  unable  to  defend  you.   So  that  for  thefe  Realons,  that  nei- 
ther he  himfelf,  nor  his  Heirs,  may  have  occafion  to  entrench  too  much  upon  the  People, 
and  the  People  have  no  Occafion  to  abhor  him  ,  a  wife  Prince  will  never  build  Citadels. 
And  though  Iranccfco  5/t7/-::^/,  Duke  of  iW/A/;?, was  reputed  a  wile  Man,  and  built  a  Cita- 
del at  M\an  to  fecure  his  Ulurpations,  yet  his  Wifdom  did  not  appear  in  that,  for  it 
proved  afterwards  the  Ruin  of  his  Poiterity.    For  prefuming  upon  that,  they  took  the 
more  Confidence  to  opprefs  the  People  ^  which  incenied  themfb  highly,  that  they  revolt- 
ed upon  the  firft  Approach  of  an  Enemy,  and  turned  their  Prince  out  of  that  Province. 
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So  that  that  Citadel  did  him  no  Good  in  Time  of  War  againft  the  Incurfions  of  the  E- 
nemy^  and  in  Time  of  Peace,  making  him  more  infolent ,  it  did  but  expofe  him  to  the 
Hatred  of  the  People  •,  whereas,  if  no  Citadel  had  been  built ,  and  yet  they  had  been  lb 
indifcreet,  as  to  have  behaved  themfelves  infolently  to  their  Subjefts,  fome  or  other  of 
them  who  had  been  injured,  would  have  remonftrated  to  their  Prince  the  Danger  of  his 
Courfes,  before  he  had  contrafted  the  general  Odium  •,  by  which  there  would  have  been 
a  Poflibility  that  he  might  have  reformed,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  Subje£l:sj  and 
had  he  done  fo,  he  would  have  better  defended  himielf  againli  the  French,  with  the  Af- 
feftions  of  his  People,  and  no  Citadel,  than  with  a  Citadel,  and  no  Aft'eSlions  of  the 
People.   Beiides,  there  are  many  Ways  of  lofing  thefe  Citadels ;  by  Force,  by  Fraud, 
by  corrupting  the  Governor,  by  Starving,  and  by  Storm.    And  if  you  have  lolt  a  City, 
which  you  are  in  Hopes  of  Recovering  by  the  Favour  of  the  Citadel,  which  (till  holds 
out  for  you  •,  it  will  require  an  Army  as  much  as  if  there  were  no  Citadel  at  all  ^  and 
ib  much  the  ftronger,  by  how  much  'tis  probable  the  People  may  be  more  incenled  from 
the  Mifchief  which  they  have  received  out  of  the  Caflle,  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  there  been  no  Caftle  at  all.    Experience  it  felf  has  fince  taught  us  that  the  Citadel 
of  iW/A/^  was  of  no  Advantage,  either  to  the  Dukes  o'l  Milan,  nor  the  French  in  Time  of 
their  Adverfity  \  but  in  Time  of  Peace  did  them  much  Prejudice,  by  hindring  them 
from  taking  liich  Ways  as  might  have  obliged  the  People,  and  render 'd  them  well  af- 
fected to  their  Government.    Guido  Vbaldo  Son  to  Frederic  Duke  of  Vrb'tn,  was  a  great 
Captain  as  any  in  his  Time  5  being  driven  out  of  his  Country  by  Ccefar  Borgia  (Son  to 
Alexander  VI. )  and  recovering  it  afterwards  by  an  Accident,  he  cauled  all  the  Fortreffes 
in  the  whole  Province  to  be  diihiantled  and  deftroyed-,  as  Things  which  he  had  found 
by  Experience  were  more  to  his  Prejudice  than  Security.    For  being  beloved  by  the 
People,  he  would  not  do  them  the  Injury  to  put  Garifons  in  them ;  and  if  he  had,  up- 
on anv  Invafion  from  the  Enemy,  he  could  not  have  kept  them  without  a  Field  Army 
to  relieve  them.    Julius  the  Pope,  having  driven  the  BentivogH  out  of  Bononia^  built  a 
Citadel  there,  and  put  in  fuch  a  Governor  as  partly  by  his  civn  ill  Nature,  and  partly 
by  the  Iiiftruftions  of  his  Matter,  killed  many  of  the  Citizens,  and  committed  leveral 
Cruelties,  which  provoked  the  Bononians  ib  exceedingly,  that  they  rebelled,  and  reco- 
vered the'Citadel,  Vv^hich  had  theCovernor  been  more  moderate,  might  havs  been  longer 
in  bi^-  Power.    Nico/o  deCaflelh  Father  oi"  the  Vitelli,  (returning  into  his  Country,  from 
whence  he  had  been  baniOied  by  the  Popes )  immediately  demolilhed  Two  Fortreffes 
which  had  been  raifed  by  Sixtus  IV.  as  judging  the  Hearts  of  the  People  more  like  than 
thofe  Caftles  to  fecure  him.   But  of  all,  there  is  no  Example  evinces  the  Unulefulnefs 
of  thefe  Kind  of  Garilbns,  and  the  Convenience  of  taking  them  away,  more  than  that 
which  happened  lately  at  Genoa  ^  for  thefaid  City  revolting  from  Lewis  XII.  of  France j 
in  the  Year  1507.  Lewis  cam^  with  a  foong  Army  mo  Italy,  and  having  reduced  it, 
built  a  Cattle  of  greater  Strength  and  Capacity  than  any  of  that  Time   for  it  was  built 
upon  a  Promontory  that  commanded  the  Sea  called  Godeja,  the  Harbour  and  the  Town, 
fo  that  by  all  People  it  was  held  inexpugnable.   But  the  French  being  driven  out  of 
Italy  in  the  Year  1512.  Genoa  rebelled  (notwithttanding  the  Cattle)  and  Ottavinio  Fegofd 
taking  the  Government  upon  him,  in  Sixteen  Months  brought  the  Cattle  to  fuch  Ex- 
tremity, that  it  was  forced  to  furrender  j  whereupon,  though  he  was  adviled  to  keep 
it  as  a  Refuge  in  Cafe  of  any  Difatter  •,  yet  being  a  wife  Man ,  and  knowing  well  that 
a  Prince  is  in  nothing  fo  fafe,  as  in  the  AfFe8:ions  of  his  Subje8:s,  he  cauied  it  to  be  de- 
molilhed, and  he  found  the  Benetit  of  that  Counfel,  for  by  it  he  has  held  that  Govern- 
ment to  this  Day  ^  and  that  fo  ftrongly,  that  whereas  before,  the  Appearance  of  a  Thou- 
fand  Foot  was  fufficient  at  any  Time  to  have  carried  it  \  his  Advenarie;  alTaulted  it  with 
Ten  Thoufind,  and  could  do  him  no  Wrong.  So  that  we  fee  the  demolifhing  it  did  Fego- 
fa  no  Hurt,  and  the  making  it  did  the  King  of  France  no  good  ^  for  when  he  was  able 
to  bring  an  Army  into  Italy,  he  was  able  to  recover  Genoa  without  the  Help  of  the 
Caftle  :  But  when  he  could  bring  no  Army,  he  could  not  keep  it,  though  the  Caftle  was 
for  him  .•  From  whence  it  follows,  that  as  the  Building  of  it  was  a  great  Expence,  and 
the  Lois  of  it  a  great  Difhonour  to  the  King  of  France  •,  fo  the  taking  of  it  was  great 
Glory  to  Ottaviano,  and  the  ruining  of  it  a  great  Advantage.    And  it  is  the  fame  Thing 
with  thofe  who  build  them  in  their  new  Conquefts,  to  keep  their  new  Subjefts  in  Obe- 
dience-, which  if  the  Example  of  Genoa  and  the  French  fhould  be  infufficient  to  prove, 
the  Cities  of  Florence  and  Yija  will  do  it  efte£l:ually.    The  Florentinjs  built  a  Citadel 
at  Fifa,  and  feveral  other  FortrelTes  to  keep  it  in  awe  ^  not  confidering  that  a  City  which 
had  been  free,  ami  in  continual  Emulation  of  the  Florentine  Greatnefs,  was  not  any 
other  Way  to  be  kept  to  its  Duty,  unlefs  ( according  to  the  Praftice  of  the  Romans  ) 
they  made  a  fair  and  honourable  League  with  it,  or  utterly  lubverted  it.  But  how  much 
thole  Fortrefles  anfwered  their  Defigns,  appeared  when  C/;^/r/(rx  VIII.  made  his  Expedition 
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into  Italy,  to  whom  they  were  generally  furrendred,  either  through  the  Fear  or  Falfe- 
hood  of  their  Governors.   So  that  had  not  they  been  built,  the  I'lorent  'mes  had  never 
relied  fo  much  upon  them  for  the  keeping  of  ?ifa,  but  had  thought  of  fome  fafer  Way 
to  havefecured  itagainftthe  King  of  Jr^i^V^.   I  conclude  then,  that  to  keep  ones  own 
native  Country  in  Subie£\ion,  FoitrelTes  are  dangerous  ^  and  to  keep  new  Conqaeils, 
they  are  inefiFe^lual :  To  prove  that,  the  Authority  and  Praftice  of  the  Romans  ought  to 
be  fufficienr,  who  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  reftrain  the  Power,  and  bridle  the  Fury 
of  the  People,  did  it  not  by  ere8:ing  new  FortrelTes,  but  by  demolifhing  the  old.    If  it 
be  obje^led,  that  Tarentumo^  old,  and  Brejcia  of  late  Years,  were  recovered  by  the  Fi- 
delity of  the  Caftles,  when  the  Towns  had  revolted.    I  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  Recovery 
of  Tarentim,  the  Caftle  contributed  nothing ,  for  the  Conful  ^dntus  fabius  was  fent 
thither  with  an  Army  ftrong  enough  to  have  retaken  it ,  had  there  been  no  Caftle  at 
all :  And,  what  Advantage  was  it  to  the  Romans  that  the  Caftle  held  for  them,  if  the 
Recovery  of  the  Town  required  a  Confular  Army,  and  the  Prelence  of  fo  great  a  Sol- 
'   dier  as  fahius  Max'imus  ^  and  that  they  might  have  retaken  it  without  the  Help  of  the 
Caftle,  is  clear  in  the  Example  of  Capua,  which  they  recovered ,  when  there  was  no 
Caftle  to  befriend  them.   In  the  Cafe  of  Brefcia  the  Circumftances  were  very  extraor- 
dinary •,  for  it  feldom  happens  that  when  a  City  revolts,  and  the  Caftle  holds  out  for 
you,  that  the  Caftle  has  a  Field  Army  hard  by  ,  and  ready  to  relieve  you.  Monfieur 
de  foix.  General  for  the  King  of  f ranee,  being  with  his  Army  at  Bologna,  and  under- 
ftanding  the  Defeftion  of  the  Brefaans,  marched  immediately  to  recover  it,  and  in 
Three  Days  Time  (by  the  Help  of  the  Caftle)  was  IVlafter  of  it  again.   So  that  it  was 
not  wholly  by  the  Benefit  of  the  Caftle  that  Brefcia  was  recovered,  but  by  the  Prelence 
and  Dexterity  of  Monfieur  de  foix  and  his  Army.   And  this  Example  may  be  fufficienc 
to  balance  all  others  to  the  contrary   for  we  fee  daily  in  our  Times,  Multitudes  of  Ca- 
ftles taken  and  retaken,  and  following  the  Fate  of  their  Cities,  and  that  with  no  more 
Difficulty  or  variety  of  Fortune,  than  when  there  are  none  at  all  •,  as  has  been  vifible  in 
Lombardy,  Romagna,  the  Kingdom  of  'Naples,  and  all  other  Quarters  of  Italy.    And  as 
to  thofe  Citadels  which  are  built  in  your  new  Conquefts,  to  defend  you  from  your  Ene- 
mies abroad  •,  they  alfo  are  ablblutely  unneceiTary,  where  you  have  an  Army  in  the 
Field  ;  and  where  you  have  none,  they  are  of  no  Ufe.    A  good  Army  without  any  fuch 
Forts  is  fufficient  to  defend  you.    And  this  has  been  found  by  Experience  by  all  thofe 
who  have  been  thought  excellent  in  the  Arts  of  War,  or  of  Peace  ^  and  particularly  by 
the  Romans  and  Spartans :  The  Romans  never  ereQed  any  new  Caftles,  and  the  Spartans 
never  fuffered  any  old   but  what  Cities  foever  they  conquered,  down  went  their  Walls  5 
nay,  even  in  their  own  Cities  they  would  not  permit  any  Fortification,  as  believing  no- 
thing fb  proper  to  defend  them  as  "the  Virtue  and  Courage  of  their  Citizens.   A  Spartan 
being  demanded  by  an  Athenian,  Whether  the  Walls  of  Athens  voere  not  very  beautiful  ? 
Tes,  Jays  the  Spartan,  //  it  was  but  inhabited  by  Women.    A  Prince  therefore  who  has  a 
good  Army  in  the  Field,  may  have  fome  Benefit  by  his  Caftles ,  if  they  be  upon  the 
Frontiers  of  his  Country,  or  in  fome  Places  upon  the  Coaft,  where  they  may  retard  and 
entertain  an  Enemy  for  fome  Time  till  the  Army  can  come  up :  But  if  the  Prince  has  no 
Army  on  Foot,  let  his  Caftles  be  where  they  will,  upon  the  Frontiers  or  elfewhere, 
they  are  either  unferviceable  or  dangerous:  Dangerous,  becaufe  they  are  eafily  loft,  and 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Enemy  againft  you  j  or  if  they  be  too  ftrong  to  be  taken ,  yet  the  E- 
nemy  marches  on,  and  leaves  them  unferviceably  behind  him.   For  an  Army  that  has 
no  Enemy  in  the  Field  to  confront  it,  takes  no  Notice  of  Cities  or  Caftles,  but  palTing 
by  as  it  pleafes,  rambles  up  and  down,  and  ravages  the  whole  Country :  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved  both  in  ancient  Hiftoryand  new.   francefco  Maria  not  many  Years  fince  invaded 
the  Dutchy  of  Vrbin,  nor  concern'd  himfelf  at  all,  though  he  left  Ten  of  his  Enemies 
Cities  behind  him.   Wherefore  that  Prince  who  has  a  good  Army,  need  not  ftand  upon 
Caftles  j  and  he  that  has  no  Caftles,  need  not  trouble  himfelf  to  build  any  j  all  riiat  he 
is  to  do,  is,  to  fortify  the  Town  of  his  ownRefidence  as  well  as  he  can,  and  accuftom  the 
Citizens  to  Arms,  that  he  may  be  able  to  fuftain  an  Enemy,  at  leaft  tor  a  while,  till  he 
can  make  his  Conditions,  or  procure  Relief :  All  other  Deiigns  are  expenfive  in  Times 
of  Peace  ^  and  unprofitable  in  Time  of  War  j  lb  that  he  who  confiders  what  has  been 
iaid,  muft  acknovyledge  that  as  the  Romans  were  wile  in  every  Thing  elfe,  fb  more  par- 
ticularly in  their  Affairs  with  the  Latins  and  Trivernates,  in  not  thinking  of  Catties 
and  FortrelTes,  but  of  more  noble  and  generous  Ways  of  fecuring  their  Allegiance. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

To  attempt  a  City  full  of  inteftine  Divifonsj  and  to  expeFi  to  carry  it  thereby, 

is  uncertain  and  dangerous. 

THE  Divifions  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome  werefo  great  betwixt  the  People  and 
the  Nobility,  that  the  Veiemes  and  Hetrufci,  taking  the  Opportunity,  confpired 
its  Deftrudion,  and  having  raifed  an  Army,  and  haraffed  their  whole  Country,  the  Se- 
nate fent  out  G.  Manlnis,  and  M.  Fabius  againft  them  5  whofe  Army  encamping  near 
the  Enemy,  were  fo  provoked  by  the  Iniblence  of  their  Language ,  that  the  Romans 
laid  afide  their  private  Animofities,  and  coming  to  a  Battel  overthrew  them  ;  by  which 
we  may  obferve  how  eafily  we  err  in  our  Counfels  ,  and  how  we  lole  Things  many 
Times  the  fame  Way  by  which  we  intended  to  gain  them.    The  Veiemes  thought  by 
affaulting  ihcRomans  whilft  they  were  embroil'd  in  their  inteftine  Divifions,  they  fhould 
certainly  overcome  them and  their  invading  them  at  that  Time,  united  the  Enemy, 
and  ruined  themfelves  ;  and  not  without  Reafon  ^  for  the  Occafion  of  Difcord  and  Fa- 
ftion  in  a  Commonwealth  is  Idlenefs  and  Peace  •,  and  there  is  nothing  unites  like  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  War.    So  that  had  the  Veiemes  been  wile  as  they  ihould  have  been, 
they  fliould  have  forborn  making  War  upon  them  at  that  Time,  and  have  tried  other 
artificial  Ways  to  have  deftroyed  them.    The  fureft  Way  is  to  infinuate,  and  make  your 
lelf  a  Mediator  betwixt  them,  and  to  take  upon  your  lelf  the  Arbitration,  rather  than 
they  fhould  come  to  blows.    When  it  is  come  to  that ,  you  are  privately  and  gently  to 
fupply  che  weaker  Side  ^  to  foment  and  continue  the  War ,  till  they  confume  one  ano- 
ther i  but  be  fure  your  Supplies  be  not  too  great,  left  both  Parties  begin  tofufpe£l  you, 
and  believe  your  Defign  is  to  ruin  them  both,  and  make  your  felf  Prince.    If  this  Way 
be  well  managed,  it  will  certainly  bring  you  to  the  End  which  you  defired  ^  for  when 
both  Side>  are  weary,  they  will  commit  themfelves  to  your  Arbitration.    By  thefe  Arts, 
the  City     Pijloia  returned  to  its  Dependance  upon  Florence  ^  for  labouring  under  inte- 
ftine Divilions,  the  Florentines  fivouring  firft  one  Side,  and  then  the  other  (but  fb  flily 
that  no  Occafion  of  Jealoufy  was  given  to  either)  brought  them  both  in  a  fliort  Time 
to  be  weary  of  th^ir  DiftraQions,  and  ttirow  themfelves  unanimouily  into  their  Arms. 
The  Government  of  the  Ci  cy  of  Siena  iiad  never  been  changed  by  their  own  domeftick 
Diffentions,  hid  not  the  Florentines  fuppUed  both  Parties  under-hand,  and  fomented 
them  that  Way  \  whereas  had  they  appeared  openly  and  above-board,  it  would  have 
been  a  meins  to  have  united  them.    I  fhall  add  one  Example  more  •,  Rhilip  Vijconti 
Dake  of  lAilin^  made  War  many  Times  upon  the  Florentines^  hoping  by  the  Diffen- 
tions  of  the  City  to  have  conquered  them  the  more  eafily,  but  he  never  I'ucceeded.  So 
that  complaining  one  Time  of  his  Misfortunes,  he  had  this  Expreflion,  The  Follies  of 
the  Florentines  have  coji  me  Two  Millions  of  Money  to  no  Vurpofe.    In  fhort,  as  the 
Veiemes  and  Tufcans  found  themfelves  in  an  Error,  (when  they  thought  by  Help  of  the 
Ditteiences  in  Rome^  to  have  mjfteied  the  Romans)  and  were  ruined  themfelves  for  their 
Pains  i  fo  it  will  fare  with  whoever  takes  that  Way  to  opprefs  or  fubvert  any  other 
Government. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

He  who  contemns  or  reproaches  another  Perfon,  incurs  his  Hatred^  without 

any  Advantage  to  himfelf. 

I Look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  Points  of  Difcretion  in  a  Man,  to  forbear  Injury  and 
Threatning,  efpecially  in  Words :  Neither  of  them  weakens  the  Enemy,  but  Threatning 
makes  him  more  cautious,  and  Injury  the  more  inveterate,  and  induftrious  to  revenge  it. 
This  is  manifeft  by  the  Example  of  the  Veiemi  (of  which  I  difcourfed  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter  0  for  not  contenting  themfelves  with  the  Mifchiefs  that  they  brought  upon  them 
by  the  War,  they  added  Contumely  and  opprobrious  Language ,  which  fo  provoked  and 
inflamed  the  Roman  Army,  that  whereas  before  they  were  irrefolute,  and  feemed  to  decline 
it,  they  now  fell  upon  them  unanimoufly,  and  overthrew  them,  So  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  principal  Care  in  an  Officer,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  his  Soldiers  doincenfe  andexafpe- 
rate  his  Enemy  by  ill  Language  ^  tor  that  makes  him  but  the  more  fo,does not  at  all  hinder 
him  from  revenging  himfelf,  but  does  the  Author  more  Mifchief  than  the  Enemy.  And 
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of  this  we  have  a  notable  Example  in  Afid.    Giil^dcs  the  Ferfum  General  h?A'ing  be- 
fieged  Amidd  a  long  Time,  without  any  confiderable  Progrefs  ^  weary  of  the  Tediouf- 
neis  of  the  Leaguer,  and  hopelefs  of  Succefs ,  he  refolved  to  draw  oft"  and  be  gone  ^ 
but  as  he  was  raifing  his  Camp,  the  Garifon  perceiving  it,  got  all  upon  the  Walls, 
and  with  the  bafeft  and  moft  provoking  Circumlhnces  imaginable  upbraided  them 
with  Cowardice  ^  which  nettled  Gabedcs  in  fuch  manner,  that  he  changed  his  Counfds, 
fuie  down  again,  and  ply'd  it  with  that  Induftry  and  Indignation ,  that  he  took  it  in 
few  Days,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  Fury  oi'  the  Soldiers.    The  lame  Thing  happened  to 
the  Veiemi  (as  I  faid  before )  who  not  contenting  themCelves  to  make  War  upon  the 
Romans,  went  up  under  their  very  Nofes  to  reproach  them.  And  what  followed?  They 
irriia'.ed  them  fo,  that  they  fettled  the  Courage,  and  united  the  Animoficies  of  the  Ro- 
man  Aimy,  and  put  them  into  lb  high  a  Fit  of  Impatience,  that  they  forced  the  Conful 
to  a  Battel,  in  which  the  Veientes  received  the  Reward  of  their  Contumacy.  He  therefore 
who  is  General  of  an  Army,  or  Governor  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  commands  or  go- 
verns difcreetly,  takes  particular  Care  that  fuch  ill  Language  be  not  ufed  either  in  the 
City  or  Army,  to  one  another,  nor  to  the  Enemy  :  For  to  an  Enemy,  they  make  him 
but  worfe,  unlefs  fuch  Remedies  be  applied,  as  are  pra6ti(ed  by  wife  Men.    The  i?(7- 
having  left  Two  of  their  Legions  at  Ca^ua,^  they  confpired  againlt  the  Qipuans 
(  as  (hall  be  defcribed  more  largely  hereafter)  which  occahoned  a  great  Sedition  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  appealed  by  Valerius  Coi  vinus,  and  among  other  Things  ncceffiry  in  that 
Jun£\ure,  an  A6t  of  Oblivion  was  paffed,  with  great  Penalty  to  any  IVlan  that  fl)ould  up- 
braid any  of  the  Soldiers  by  their  Sedition.    HbcriM  Grachus  having  the  Command  of 
a  certain  Number  of  Servants  (in  the  Time  of  Hanibafs  Warsj  which  the  Scarcity  of 
Men  had  forced  the  Romans  to  Arm,  made  it  no  leis  than  Death  for  any  Man  to  re- 
proach them  by  their  Servitude.    So  mindful  were  the  Roman  Officers  always  of  pre- 
venting fuch  Exprobation,  as  knowing  that  nothing  provokes  and  incenles  a  Man  fo 
highly  as  to  have  his  Imperfections  reap'd  up,  whether  in  Earnelf  or  in  Jeft,  tis  the 
fame  Thing.    iKaw  facctht  afpcr.z,  quando  nhmum  ex  vera  traxere,  acrem  Jui  memoriam 
relinquunt :  For  biting  Raillery,  eipeclally  with  a  Tinclure  of  Truth,  leaves  an  ill  Im- 
preflion  upon  the  Memory, 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Wife  Princes,  and  well-governed  States ,  ought  to  be  contented  with  ViBory  • 
far  many  Times  whjlJl  they  think  to  piifo  Things  forward,  they  lofe  all. 

MP*  HAT  we  ufe  our  Enemy  with  rude  and  difhonourable  Language,  proceeds  either 
X    irorn  Inlblence  upon  fome  ViiStory  pali,  or  extraordinary  Confidence  of  obtaining 
5t,  which  being  iaife,  perplexes  our  Underltanding,  and  makes  us  err  not  only  in  our 
Words,  but  our  Actions.    For  from  the  Time  that  Error  leizes  upon  our  Judgment>\  in 
makes  us  many  Times  lole  the  Occafion  of  a  certain  Good,  in  hopes  of  a  .better  that  is 
but  uncertain,  which  is  a  Point  not  unworthy  our  Confideration,  feeing  thereby  our 
Realbn  is  difturl^ed,  and  our  State  many  Time,  brought  in  Danger  of  Ruin    and  this  I 
lhall  demonliraLe  by  Examples  both  ancient  and  modern,  becaule  Arguments  cannot  da 
it  fo  diliinftly.    Hanihal  after  he  had  defeated  the  Romans  at  Cannas,  lent  Meifengers  to 
Carihagc  with  the  News  of  his  ViQory,  and  to  defire  Supplies.   The  Senate  was  a  long 
Time  in  Counfel  what  was  to  be  done.  Annon^  a  grave  and  folid  Citizen  being  prefent, 
advifed  ,them  to  make  wife  Ufe  of  their  Viftory,  and  think  of  making  Peace  with  the 
Romans,  which  they  might  do  upon  better  Conditions,  now  they  were  Conquerors, 
than  th'ey  v\/ere  in  reafon  to  expeft  upon  any  Dififter.    That  the  Carthaginians  had  latil- 
fied  the  whole  World,  that  they  were  able  to  balance  the  Romans  ;  for  they  had  fought 
with  them,  and  beaten  them  \  and  having  gone  lb  far  with  Honour  and  Succefs,  they 
ought  not  (at  Icaft  in  his  Judgment)  expole  what  they  had  got,  and  by  hoping  for  more 
run  a  Flazard  of  lofmg  all :  But  this  Counfel  was  not  followed,  though  afterwards,  when 
too  late,  it  was  found  to  be  the  better. 

Alexander  the  great  had  conquered  all  the  Eajl,  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Tyre  (a 
great  Town  fituate  {x^tVcnice  in  the  Water)  amazed  at  the  Grandeur  o{'  Alexander,  lent 
AmbafTadors  to  him  to  offer  him  their  Obedience  and  Subjection  upon  what  Terms  he 
pleafedjOnly  they  were  unwilling  either  himfelfj  or  any  of  his  Army  fhould  come  into  their 
Town.  Alexander  diidaining  to  be  excluded  by  a  private  City,  to  whom  thewhole  World 
had  opened  their  Gates,  rejoQed  their  Offers,  lent  their  Ambaffadors  back,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  befiege  it.   The  Townitood  in  the  Sea,  and  was  well  provided  both- with 
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Victoal  and  Ammunition  ;  infomuch  as  at  Four  Months  End,  Alexander  began  to  confi- 
der  that  that  lingle  Town  had  deprived  his  Glory  of  more  Time,  than  many  other  of 
his  Conquelts  of  much  greater  Importance  :  Whereupon  he  refolved  to  come  to  an  A- 
greement  with  them,  and  to  grant  ihem  the  Conditions  which  they  demanded  at  firil  • 
but  the  Tyrhms  tranfported  with  Pride,  not  only  refufed  his  Proffers,  but  put  his  Mel- 
fengers  to  death  ;  upon  which  in  a  Rage  Alexander  caufed  it  to  be  aflaulted  immediately, 
and  it  was  done  with  that  Fury,  that  the  Town  was  taken  and  fack'd,  and  part  of  the 
People  put  to  the  Sword,  and  the  reft  made  Slaves.    In  the  Year  1512.  a  Spanifh  Army 
came  into  the  Dominions  of  the  Florentines  to  reftore  the  Medici  in  Florence^  and  tax 
the  City  ^  and  they  were  called  in,  and  conduced  by  the  Citizens  themfelves,  who  had 
promiled,  that  as  foon  as  they  had  appeared  in  thofe  Parts,  they  would  take  Arms,  and 
declare  tor  them.  Being  entered  in  the  Plane,  and  finding  no  body  to  join  with  them, 
orfupply  them,  Scarcity  of  Provifions  prevailed  with  the  Spaniard  to  think  of  a  Treaty, 
and  prcpole  it  to  the  Enemy  ^,  but  the  Florcmincs  were  too  liigh,  and  refufed  it,  which 
was  the  Lois  of  Frato,  and  the  Ruin  of  their  State.  'So  then  a  Prince  that  is  attack'd  by 
another  Piince  more  potent  than  himielf,  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  Error,  than  to  re- 
fufe  an  Agreement,  elpecialiy  when  it  is  offered  ;  for  it  can  never  be  fo  bad,  but  it  fhall 
have  in  it  fcmething  of  Advantage  for  him  who  accepts  it,  and  perhaps  contribute  to 
his  Viftory.    It  ought  therefore  to  have  fatisfied  the  People  of  Tyre,  that  Alexander  ac- 
cepted of  the  Conditions  which  he  had  formeiiy  denied  them  ^  and  it  had  been  ViQory 
enough  for  them,  that  with  Arms  in  their  Hands  tliey  had  forced  lb  great  a  Conqudror 
to  condefcend.    It  was  the  fame  Cafe  with  the  Florentines  ;  they  ought  to  have  been 
contented,  and  thought  it  honour  enough  that  the  Spanijh  Army  complied,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  Condition  of  granting  Part  of  their  Defires  ,  though  they  would  not  gratify 
them  in  all  ^  for  it  was  plain,  the  Defign  of  that  Army  was  to  change  the  Government^ 
to  break  the  League  with  the  French  ;  and  to  raife  what  Money  upon  them  they  could. 
Though  of  thefe  Three  Points,  they  had  obtained  the  Two  lafl:,  and  the  firli  alone  had 
remained  entire  to  the  Florentines  (chat  is  to  fay,  the  Government  of  the  City  )  eve- 
ry Citizen  (befides  the  Security  of  his  Life )  would  have  had  fbme  Honour  and  Sacii- 
faftion,  without  concerning  themfelves  lb  much  for  the  Lois  of  the  other  Two.  And 
though  by  the  Pctture  of  their  Affairs  their  Succefs  feem'd  to  be  certain ,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  have  expofed  Things  to  the  Difcretien  of  Fortune,  feeing  their  all  was  at 
Stake,  which  no  wife  Man  will  hazard  but^upon  instable  NecelTity.    i/./»/7w/ having 
h^t  Italy,  where  he  had  been  Sixteen  Years  togeth*,  with  a  great  deal  of  Honour, 
being  called  Home  to  the  Relief  of  his  own  Countrey,  found  Afdrubal  and  Siphdx  de- 
feated •,  the  Kingdom  of  Niimidia  loft  ^  the  Carthaginians  retired  ,  and  coop  d  up  with- 
in the  Circumference  of  their  own  Walls,  fo  as  they  had  no  Hopes  but  in  Hmihal  and 
his  Army.    Hanibal  being  fenfible  that  this  was  the  laft  Caft,  and  that  if  he  mifcarried, 
his  Country  was  quite  loft,  refolved  to  pat  nothing  to  a  Hazard,  till  he  had  tried  all 
other  Ways  ^  and  was  not  afhamed  to  make  the  firtl  Overture  of  a  Peace ,  as  knowing 
that  if  there  were  any  Hopes  left  for  his  Country,  it  was  in  that,  rather  than  War  ^ 
but  being  refufed,  he  refolved  to  fight  ( though  with  very  little  Hopes)  fuppofing  he 
imight  poflibly  win  the  Day,  or  if  he  did  lofe  it,  it  fhould  not  be  without  leaving  fome 
Teltimony  of  his  Courage  and  Generofity.    If  then  Hanibal,  a  Peifon  of  that  great  Ex- 
perience and  Conducl,  at  the  Head  of  a  great  Army,  cnoie  rather  to  have  had  Things 
determined  by  Treaty  and  Accommodation  than  Battel  •,  upon  the  Lofs  of  which,  the 
Wealth  and  Liberty  of  his  Country  depended :  What  is  he  to  do ,  who  has  not  his 
Courage  nor  Experience?  But  Men  are  fubjeft  to  itrange  and  imaginary  Hopes,  upon 
which  repofing  with  too  much  Confidence,  they  take  their  Meafures  amifs,  and  are  ma- 
ty timies  ruined. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

How  j?:i:ch  it  is  for  the  Inter  eft:  of  all  Governments  that  all  Infirj/  he  piinifjeJ, 
whether  aaainjl  the  Fitblick  or  'Particular  Ferftris. 

IT  is  eafilv  known  to  what  Men  are  often  tranfported  by  Choler  and  Indignation,  by 
what  happened  to  the  Romans,  when  they  lent  three  Fabii  Ambaffadors  towards  the 
Gauls,  who  were  entered  into  Tifcany^  and  had  laid  Siege  to  Clufium.  For  the  Oufians 
being  befieged,  lent  to  the  Romans  to  relieve  them,  and  the  Romans  lent  to  the  French  to 
require  them  in  the  Name  of  the  People  of  Rfjw^',  to  withdraw  their  Forces  out  oi  T/^7r^//'j. 
The  Roman  Ambaffadors  arrived  at  the  Army,  but  being  better  Soldiers  than  Orators, 

when 
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when  the  Armies  came  to  engage,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  Head  of  the  Clufians^  to 
fight  againft  the  Trench  \  which  being  oblerved  by  the  French,  turn'd  all  their  former 
Hatred  to  the  Tufcans,  upon  the  Romans,  which  was  much  increafed  after  they  had  fenc 
Ambafladors  to  complain  of  it  at  Rome,  and  to  require  that  thofe  who  had  committed 
that  Fault,  might  be  delivered  up  into  their  Hands,  to  make  Satisfaftion  for  their  OP' 
fence.  But  inftead  of  granting  their  Demands,  or  punifhing  their  Delinquency  them- 
felves, they  were  created  Tribunes  with  Confular  Authority.  Which  coming  afterwards 
to  the  Ears  of  the  French,  finding  thofe  Perfbns  advanced,  who  ought  rather  to  have 
been  punifhed,  they  interpreted  it  as  done  in  Affront  to  them  •,  and  being  inliimed 
with  Anger  and  Difdain,  they  marched  direftly  to  Rome,  affaulted  and  took  it,  all  but 
the  Capitol ;  which  happened  to  them  for  nothing,  but  that  the  Romans,  ( when  their 
Ambartadors  had  contra  jus  gentium,  fought  againft  the  French  )  had  been  lb  far  from 
doing  them  Juftice,  that  the  laid  Ambaffadors  were  advanced  and  preferred.  For  which 
Reaion,  a  Prince  and  Commonwealth  is  to  take  Care  that  no  fnch  Injury  be  done,  not 
only  to  a  Nation,  or  Commonalty;  but  to  any  particular  Perfon  for  if  a  Man  be  highly 
offended  either  by  a  State,  or  private  Perfon,  and  has  not  the  Sacislaclion  he  defires  5  if 
it  be  in  a  Republick,  he  ceafes  not  to  purfue  his  Revenge,  though  with  tlie  Ruin  of  the 
State  :  If  it  be  under  a  Monarchy,  and  he  finds  himlelf  touched  in  Point  of  Honour,  if 
he  has  the  leaft  fpark  of  Generofity  in  him,  he  will  never  be  quiet  till  he  be  revenged, 
though  with  never  fo  much  Prejudice  to  himfelf  Of  which  Cafe  we  cannot  have  an  apter 
and  truer  Example,  than  in  Fhi/ip  of  Macedon,  the  Father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
ThiHp  had  in  his  Court  a  young  Gentleman  of  very  exquifite  Beauty,  called  Faufamas^ 
with  whom  Attains  (a  great  Favourite  of  the  faid  Philip's)  was  enamoured  j  having 
tempted  and  Ibllicited  him  many  Times  to  fatisfy  his  Paflion,  and  found  him  always 
averfe,  he  refolved  to  do  that  by  Force  or  Surprize,  which  he  could  not  do  otherwiie  : 
To  this  Purpofe  he  made  a  folemn  Feaft,  and  invited  Paufanias  and  feveral  other  great 
Peribns :  When  they  had  filled  themfelves  well  with  their  good  Cheer,  he  caufed  Pau- 
faniof  to  be  taken  from  the  Table,  and  carried  to  a  private  Place,  and  not  only  fatisfied 
his  ownLuft,  but  caufed  him  to  be  vitiated  by  feveral  others.  P^/{/i^/^  complained  hea- 
vily to  King  Philip,  who  having  kept  him  for  fbme  Time,  in  hopes  of  doing  him  Ju- 
ftice, inftead  of  performing  it,  he  advanced  Attalus  to  the  Government  of  a  Province  in 
Greece  :  Which  Paufaniaa  relenting,  »in  great  Anger  that  his  Adverfary,  againft  whom 
he  had  fb  long,  and  fo  earneftly  f^licited,  fliould  now  be  preferred,  he  began  to  turn  his 
Indignation  upon  the  King,  who  Md  refufed  to  right  him,  rather  than  upon  the  Perfon 
who  had  done  him  the  Wrong:  Infomuch  that  the  very  Morning  his  Daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  as  Philip  was  going  to  the  Temple  to  celebrate  the  Nuptiality 
with  his  Son  Alexander  on  one  Hand  of  him,  and  his  new  Son-in-Law  on  the  other,  Pau- 
fanias affaulted  and  flew  him.  This  Example  is  much  like  that  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
to  be  obferved  by  any  Man  that  governs  j  who  is  never  to  delpile  any  body  fb  as  not  to 
believe  but  he  who  is  injured  will  revenge  himfelf  fome  Time  or  other,  though  with 
never  fo  much  Danger  and  Detriment  to  himfelf 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Fortune  cafis  a  Mift  before  Peoples  Eyes^  ivhen  flje  would  not  have  them 

oppofe  her  Defigns. 

IF  the  Courfe  of  human  Affairs  be  confidered,  it  will  appear  that  many  Accidents 
arife,  againft  which  the  Heavens  do  not  fuffer  us  to  provide :  And  when  this  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  where  there  was  fo  much  Virtue,  and  Piety,  and  Order,  well  may 
it  happen  more  frequently  in  thofe  Cities  and  Provinces  where  there  is  no  fuch  Things 
to  be  fbund.  And  becaufe  the  Place  is  remarkable,  to  (how  the  Influence  which  the 
Heavens  have  upon  Human  Affairs,  Titus  Livit/s  has  difcourfed  of  it  largely  and  ef- 
ficatioufly,  telling  us.  That  the  Stars  to  make  us  fenfible  of  their  Power,  firft  difpofed 
the  faid  Fabii  (who  were  fent  Ambafladors  to  the  French)  to  fight  as  abovefaid^  to 
the  end  that  upon  that  Occaiion,  they  might  make  War  upon  Rome.  In  the  next 
Place,  they  befottcd  the  Romans  fo,  as  they  did  nothing  worthy  of  the  Name  of 
Romans  in  order  to  their  Defence,  having  baniflied  Camillus  ( the  only  Perfbn  capable 
of  ftanding  them  in  Stead)  to  Ardea.  Again,  when  the  JP/T/7r/j  were  upon  their  March 
towards  Rome,  thofe  who  to  repel  the  Inroads  of  the  Volfci,  and  other  bordering 
Enemies,  had  made  Dilators  many  times,  and  with  very  good  Succefs,  made  none 
upon  the  Approach  of  the  French.  They  were  fo  flow  likewile,  and  fb  remifs  in 
1  the 
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the  railing  of  Men,  and  lb  tedious  in  furnifhing  them  with  Arms,  that  they  could  fcarce 
draw  out  any  confiderable  Force  againft  them,  till  the  Enemy  was  as  far  as  the  River 
AUjci,  which  is  within  Ten  Miles  of  Rome  ^  and  when  their  Army  was  come  thither,  it 
was  not  encamped  by  the  Tribunes  with  the  ufual  Diligence  and  Difcretion,  they  ha- 
ving neither  chofen  a  good  Place,  nor  drawn  their  Line,  nor  fortified  themlelves  with 
Trenches,  nor  Stoccadoes  as  formerly,  nor  done  any  Thing  for  their  Security,  either  Hu- 
man, or  Divine :  When  they  came  to  Fight,  they  drew  up  their  Men  fo  awkwardly  and 
untowardly,  that  neither  Soldier  nor  Officer  did  any  Thing  worthy  of  the  Difcipline  of 
the  Romans,  fo  that  the  Battel  was  loft  without  any  EfFufion  of  Blood,  the  Romans  run- 
ning at  the  very  firft  Charge,  the  greateft  Part  of  them  to  F>/V,  the  reft  to  Rome,  and 
in  fuch  Confternation,  that  they  fled  direQly  to  the  Capitol  before  they  went  Home  to 
their  Houfes.   So  that  the  Senate,  without  fo  much  as  thinking  to  defend  their  City, 
any  more  than  the  reft,  never  caufed  the  Gates  to  be  (hut,  but  part  of  them  fled  avvay, 
and  part  into  the  Capitol,   There,  it  is  true,  they  began  to  oblerve  better  Orders  than 
before,  and  managed  Things  with  lefs  Confufion:  They  difcharged  all  thofe  that  were 
unieiviceable,  and  furnifhed  themfelves  with  what  Provifion  they  could  get,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  hold  out.   The  greateft  Part  of  thofe  ufelefs  People  which  were  turn'd 
out  of  the  Capitol,  as  old  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  fled  into  the  Neighbouring 
Cities    the  reft  continued  in  Rome,  and  were  a  Prey  to  the  French.   So  that  if  a  Man 
Ihould  have  read  their  Exploits  in  former  Times,  and  compared  them  with  their  Aftions 
then,  he  would  not  have  believed  them  to  be  the  fame  People  j  and  Titus  Livius  gives 
the  Re.ifon,  after  he  had  defcribed  all  the  Difbrders  aforefaid,  in  thefe  Words,  Adeo  obcte- 
cat  anmos  fortuna,  cum  vim  fuam  'mgruentem  refringi  non  viilt.    So  flrangely  does  for- 
tune blind  other  Feop/e,  when  Jhe  voou/d  not  be  obflruBed  in  her  Dejigns  ;  and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  true.   Wherefore  Men  are  not  fo  much  to  be  blamed  or  commended 
for  their  Adverfity  or  Profperity  •,  for  it  is  frequently  feen,  fbme  are  hurried  to  Ruin,  and 
others  advanced  to  great  Honour,  by  the  Swing  and  Impulfe  of  their  Fate  ^  Wifdom 
avaiiir.g  little  againft  the  Misfortunes  of  the  one,  and  Folly  as  little  againft  the  Felicity 
of  the  other.   When  Fortune  defigns  any  great  Matter,  fhe  makes  Choice  of  fbme  Man 
of  fuch  Courage  and  Parts,  as  is  able  to  difcern  when  fhe  prefents  him  with  an  Occa- 
lion :  And  fo  on  the  other  Side,  when  fhe  intends  any  great  Deftru£lion,  fhe  has  her 
Inftruments  ready  to  pufh  on  the  Wheel,  and  alTift  to  her  Defigns  ^  and  if  there  be  any 
Man  capable  of  obftrufting  them  in  the  leaft,  fhe  either  rids  him  out  of  the  Way,  or 
deprives  him  of  all  Authority,  and  leaves  him  without  any  Faculty  to  do  Good.  And 
this  is  abundantly  cleared  by  this  Place,  where  Fortune,  to  amplify  Rome,  and  bring  it 
to  that  Grandeur  to  which  it  arrived  afterwards,  thought  fit  to  debafe  it,  (as  we  lhall 
fhow  at  large  in  the  beginning  of  our  Third  Book)  but  would  not  utterly  deftroy  it: 
For  which  Reafon,  though  fhe  permitted  CamiUus  to  be  banifhed,  file  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  be  killed  •,  though  fhe  let  Rome  be  taken,  ihe  preferved  the  Capitol:  Though 
fhe  intimidated  the  Romans,  and  would  fuffer  them  to  do  nothing  wifely  for  the  Safety 
of  the  City,  yet  fhe  left  them  fo  much  Wifdom  as  fecured  the  Capitol.  That  Rome 
might  be  taken,  fhe  caufed  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Army  that  was  defeated  upon  the 
Allia,  to  retire  to  Veii,  thereby  cutting  off  all  Ways  for  the  Defence  of  Rome  :  But  in 
the  midft  of  her  Career,  when  fhe  feem'd  in  fuch  Hafte,  and  fb  impatient  of  its  De- 
ftruftion,  fhe  prepared  every  Thing  that  was  necefTary  for  its  Prefervation  j  having  con- 
veyed a  good  Army  to  Veii,  and  CamiUus  to  Ardea,  that  once  again  they  might  make 
Head  under  a  General,  whofe  Reputation  was  never  fully 'd  with  the  Ignominy  of  fiich 
a  Lofs,  but  ftood  clear  and  entire  fbr  the  Recovery  of  his  Country.  And  here  we  might 
bring  ftore  of  modern  Examples  to  prove  what  is  faid,  were  not  this  fufficient  without 
them.   Yet  this  I  fhall  affert  again  (and  by  the  Occurrences  in  all  Hiftory  there  is  no- 
thing more  true )  that  Men  may  fecond  their  Fortune,  not  refift  it  •,  and  follow  the 
order  of  her  Defigns,  but  by  no  Means  defeat  them  :  Neverthelefs,  Men  are  not  wholly 
to  abandon  themfelves,  becaufe  they  know  not  her  End  ;  for  her  Ways  being  unknown 
and  irregular,  may  poffibly  be  at  laft  for  our  Good  i  fo  that  we  are  always  to  hope 
the  beft,  and  that  Hope  is  to  prelerve  us  in  whatever  Troubles  or  Diftrefles  we 
fhall  fall.  1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Princes  and  Repiiblicks  that  are  truly  Magnificent^  do  fiot  make  their  Leaones 
and  Alliances  with  Money,  but  by  their  Virtite,  Reputation,  and  Forct. 

TH  E  Romans  were  befieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  tliough  they  were  in  Expe^btion  of 
Relief  from  F<?/i  SLndCamillus,  yet  Famine  conftraining  them,  they  propofed  a  Par- 
ley with  the  f'rench,  and  were  to  pay  a  certain  Sum  of  Money  for  their  Liberty :  The 
Articles  werefignd,  all  Things  concluded,  and  CommifTioners  fent  in  to  receive  the  Mo- 
ney, when  on  a  fudden  G/z?/////^  appears  with  his  Army,  as  if  Fortune  had  done  it  (  fays 
Livy )  Ut  Romani  auro  rcdempti  non  viverent.  That  it  might  not  be  fail  the  Romans 
had.  ever  been  Ranfom  d:  Which  Point  is  not  only  obfervable  in  this  Place,  but  in  the 
whole  Progrefs  ot  the  Affairs  of  that  Commonwealth  ^  where  it  may  be  ften  that  they 
never  got  Town,  nor  never  made  Peace  with  their  Money;  whatever  they  did,  was 
bravely,  and  with  their  Arms;  which  I  think  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  any  other  State 
in  the  World.  One  of  the  great  Marks  of  the  Puiffance  of  this  Commonwealth,  was 
the  manner  of  her  living  with  her  Neighbours.  When  Things  are  fo  managed'  in  a  Go- 
vernment, that  the  Neighbours  purchafe  its  Amity,  and  make  themfelves  its  Penlioners  j 
'tis  a  certain  Sign  of  the  Potency  of  that  Government :  But  when  me  Neighbours  on 
the  contrary  receive  Money  from  it,  'tis  infallible  a  Sign  of  ics  Weakneis.  If  one 
reads  the  Roman  Hiftory,  he  lhall  find  the  Majfilians,  the  Edui,  the  Rhodians,  Hiero  of 
Syracufe,  and  MaJJinlJfa^  as  they  were  Neighbours,  lb  they  were  Tributaries  to  the 
Romans,  contributing  to  their  Expences  and  Taxes  as  there  was  Occafion,  without  Ex- 
peQation  of  any  other  Recompence,  but  Proteftion.  Where  ri  Prince  or  Commonwealth 
is  weak,  it  is  otherwife,  as  it  appeared  by  our  own  City  of  Florence,  which  in  former 
Times,  when  it  was  in  its  greateft  Reputation,  paid  annual  Stipends  to  molt  of  the  little 
Governments  mRomania,  behdeswhiT  was  received  by  ihQ  Peruvians,  Cafie/Ians,  and  all 
their  other  Neighbours ;  whereas  had  it  been  ftrong,  and  well  Armed,  it  would  have 
been  quite  otherwile,  and  all  the  reft  would  have  given  Florence  Monev  for  her  Prore- 
Qion.  Nor  were  the  Ylorentincs  lingular  in  this  Cjfe,  the  Venetians  did  the  fame,  and 
ib  did  the  King  of  France,  who  norwithftanding  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Kingdom,'  was 
tributary  to  the  Sioitzcrs,  and  the  King  of  England  ;  which  proceeded  from  his  having 
difarmed  the  People,  and  preferring  a  piefent  Opportunity  ot  fqueezing  them,  and  avoid- 
ing an  imaginary  Danger,  before  the  doing  thofe  Things  that  might  have  fecured  his 
State,  and  made  it  happy  for  ever  which  Practice,  though  for  fome  Time  it  may  pro- 
duce Quiet  and  Repofe,  yet  the  End  is  Troubles,  and  LoOles,  and  Ruin  without  Remedy. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recounr  how  often  the  Florentines^  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Jvv/;Z(;^,  have  bought  off  theit  Wars,  and  lubmitie:]  to  fach  diflionourable 
Terms,  as  the  Romans  could  never  be  brought  to  but  once.  Ic  would  be  too  tedious  to 
recount  how  many  Towns  the  Florentines  and  theVenetians  have  bought  with  their  Mo- 
ney, which  have  been  the  Occafion  of  great  Dilbrders  afterwards,  and  prov'd  that  what 
is  gotten  by  Gold,  is  not  to  be  kept  with  Iron. 

This  Point  of  Generofity,  and  this  manner  of  Living,  the  Romans  obferved  very  pun- 
£luany  whilft  they  were  free  ;  but  after  they  fell  under  the  Government  of  Emperors,  and 
thofe  Emperors  grew  bad,  they  began  to  degenerate  too,  and  prefer  the  Shadow  before 
the  Sun.  They  began  to  be  Penfionaries  firit  to  the  Parthians,  then  to  the  Germans 
and  by  Degrees  to  all  their  Neighbours,  which  was  the  firft  Srep  to  the  Ruin  of  that 
great  Empire;  and  all  thefe  Inconveniencies  proceeded  from  the  difarming  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  neglefting  to  train  them  up  to  Military  Difcipline,  from  whence  a  greater 
Mifchief  does  arife ;  and  that  is,  that  the  nearer  the  Enemy  approaches,  the  weaker 
and  more  unable  he  finds  you ;  and  therefore,  not  being  ftrong  enough  of  your  felf  to 
repel  the  Enemy  from  your  Borders,  you  are  forced  to  pay  Tribute  to  your  Neighbours 
to  undertake  it  for  you  ;  which  being  to  be  railed  and  extorted  from  your  Subie^ts,  ren- 
ders them  more  feeble  and  impotent.  By  which  Means  it  happens  fometimes  that 
thofe  States  which  are  in  this  Condition,  may  perhaps  make  fome  little  Refiftance 
upon  the  Frontiers  ;  but  if  the  Enemy  pafles  that,  all  is  gone  without  Remedy.  But 
all  this  is  dilbrderly,  and  unnatural  •,  for  as  Nature  in  all  Animals  has  fortified  the  Vital 
and  Principal,  and  not  extreme  Parts  of  the  Body,  becauie  the  Body  can  luWift  without 
the  one,  but  not  without  the  other.  So 'tis  in  all  Governments,  the  Heart  and  Center  is 
to  be  fortified,  rather  than  the  Frontiers  :  But  this  was  very  ill  oblerved  by 
the  Florentines  ;  for  whenever  an  Enemy  had  pait  our  Borders,  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  City,  there  was  no  body  in  a  Condition  to  oppole  him.   It  was  the  fame 

with 
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with  the  Venetians  not  many  Years  fince,  and  had  not  their  City  been  as  it  were  fwadled 
with  the  Sea,  it  had  been  certainly  deftroyed.  This  indeed  has  not  been  feen  (b  frequent- 
ly in  France^  becaule  it  is  fo  great  a  Kingdom,  and  too  Itrong  for  molt  of  its  Neigh- 
bours-, neverthelefs  when  in  the  Year  1513,  they  were  invaded  by  the  Engl ijh,  the 
whole  Kingdom  trembled,  and  the  King  oi'  France  himfelfj  and  many  others  were  of 
Opinion,  that  if  he  lolt  one  Barrel,  the  whole  Kingdom  was  gone.  With  the  Romans 
it  was  quite  contrary  the  nearer  the  Enemy  approached  the  City,  the  Itronger  he  found 
it :  This  was  evident  in  Hanibal  s  Invafion:  Though  he  had  forc'd  his  Way  into  haly^ 
fought  Three  great  Barrels  with  the  Romans^  and  beat  them  in  every  one  j  though  they 
had  loft  (b  many  brave  Solders  and  Officers,  yet  they  were  not  only  able  to  continue  the 
War,  but  to  conquer  them  at  laft,  and  all  by  fortifying  the  Heart  and  Center  of  their 
Countrey,  and  leaving  the  Extremities  to  (hift  for  themielves  :  for  the  Vitals  and  Fun- 
damentals ot"  their  State  was  the  People  o^Rome,  the  Country  of  the  Latins,  the  neigh- 
bouring Cities  that  were  in  League,  and  their  Colonies  from  whence  they  drew  lb  many 
Soldiers  as  were  able  to  fight,  and  entertain  the  whole  World.  And  this  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian underltood  very  well  :  For  when  after  the  Battel  at  Cann  t ,  Hanibal  fent  Mago 
to  Cirthage  to  give  them  an  Account  of  the  Particulars  of  the  Viclory,  Mago  having  ex- 
ceedingly magnified  the  Exploits  of  his  Brother,  and  debafed  the  Condition  of  the  jRc- 
mans,  Hanno  interrupted  him,  and  enquired  whether  any  of  the  Roman  Cities,  or  any  of 
their  Confederates  had  revolted  ?  Whether  any  of  their  Senators  were  come  in  to  Hani- 
bal ?  Or  whether  they  had  fent  any  AmbaiFadors  to  him  to  treat?  And  when  Mago  denied 
that  any  Thing  of  all  this  had  paffed,  Hanno  replied,  Hojlium  ergo  multum  fuperefl, 
bellum  tarn  integrum  habemus  ,  at^/ue  habuinms  q^ua  die  Annibal  Italiam  eft  ingreffus  j 
There  is  voork  enough  behind,  and  the  War  k  as  entire  as  when  Hanibal  pajjed  Jirji  into 
Italy.  It  is  apparent  therefore,  both  by  what  is  faid  in  this  Chapter,  and  what  has  been 
faid  often  before,  that  there  is  great  Difference  betwixt  the  prefent  and  ancient  Methods 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  if  we  feriouily  conlider  it,  we  (hall  not  wonder  that  ib  many  Towns 
are  taken  and  loft,  and  fo  many  Governments  fubverted,  as  we  have  feen  in  our  Days  : 
For  where  Difcipline  is  neglefled,  and  military  Virtue  laid  afide,  all  Things  are  com- 
mitted wholly  to  Fortune,  which  being  various  and  unconftant,  produces  various  Muta- 
tions •,  and  this  ViciiTitude  and  Unconftancy  of  Affairs  will  continue  till  fome  excellent 
Perfon  arrfes  to  reftore  the  ancient  Difcipline,  and  reftrain  Fortune  from  giving  fuch  E- 
vidences  of  her  Power  every  Hour  of  the  Day. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  believe  Exiles  too  far. 

I Think  it  not  amlfs  in  this  Place  to  fhew  how  much  it  imports  all  Perfbns  not  to  give 
too  much  Credit  to  thofe  who  are  baniflied  ^  for  many  times  they  are  but  the  Practi- 
ces and  Stratagems  of  Princes  and  States.  We  have  a  memorable  Example  of  their  In- 
conftancy  in  Livy,  though  Ibmething  improper.  When  Alexander  the  Great  paffed 
into  Afia  with  his  Army,  Alexander  of  Epirus,  hisKinfman  and  Uncle,  paffed  with  ano- 
ther into  Italy,  invited  by  the  Exiles  of  Lucca,  who  put  him  in  Hopes  that  by  their 
means  he  Ihould  be  Matter  of  that  whole  Province  :  But  when  he  was  come  into  Italy, 
inftead  of  afTifting  him,  they  confpir'd  againft  him,  and  flew  him,  upon  Promife  of 
Indemnity,  and  Refiitution  of  their  Eftates.  From  whence  we  may  learn  what  Faith  is 
to  be  given  to  fuch  as  are  banilhed  out  of  their  own  Country  :  For  as  to  their  Engagements, 
they  are  nothing  j  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  whenever  they  can  return  by  any  other 
means,  they  will  leave  you,  and  berake  themfelves  to  any  body  elfe,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  Promife  or  Engagement  to  you  •,  and  that  which  makes  their  Promifes  and  Con- 
fidence the  lefs  to  be  trulted,  is,  becaule  their  extreme  Paffion  and  Defire  to  come  Home, 
make  them  believe  many  Things  that  are  impoflible,  and  pretend  many  Things  that  they 
do  not  believe  :  So  that  betwixt  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  pretend ,  they  feed 
you  with  fair  Hopes  •,  but  if  you  depend  upon  them,  you  are  undone,  your  Expence  is  all 
loft,  and  your  whole  Enrerprize  miicarries  •,  I  lhall  only  give  you  an  Inftance  in  theatbre- 
faid  Alexander,  and  LhemiJIocles  the  Athenian-,  Themijlocks  being  in  Rebellion  againft 
the  Athenians, ]^iQd  into  A/ia  to  Dari/0,  whom  he  folicited  with  large  Promiles  to  an  Expedi- 
tion into  Greece.  Darius  was  perluaded,  and  palled  into  Greece,  but  Themiftoc/es  be- 
ing unable  to  make  his  Promiles  good,  either  for  (hame  of  what  he  had  done,  or  fear  of 
Punilhment  for  what  he  had  not,  he  poilbned  himlelf  •,  and  if  Themiftoc/es,  a  Min  of 
that  Excellence  and  Virtue,  could  delude  the  King,  and  promife  more  than  he  could 
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perform,  how  little  are  they  to  be  trufted,  who  having  no  fuch  Thing  to  reftrain  them, 
give  themfelves  up  wholly  to  their  Pafiion  and  Defires  ?  Princes  therefore  and  State? 
ought  to  be  very  tender  of  undertaking  any  Fnterprize  upon  the  Encouragement  of  an 
Exile,  for  they  ieldom  fucceed.  And  becaule  it  feldom  happens  that  Towns  are  taken 
by  Intelligence  within,  I  Oiall  difcourfe  of  it  in  my  next  Chapter,  and  add  what  Variety 
of  Ways  the  Romans  uled  to  come  by  their  Conqueits. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Hoiv  many  feveral  Ways  the  Romans  nfeJ  to  conquer  their  Towns. 

TH  E  Romans  being  a  martial  People,  and  given  wholly  to  War,  they  confidered 
every  Thing  very  diligently  that  might  any  Ways  conduce  to  the  ficilirating  their 
Defigns^  whether  it  was  matter  of  Charge,  or  any  Thing  elie  :  for  this  Reafon  they  fel- 
dom attempted  any  Town  by  the  Way  of  Siege,  becaufe  they  thought  the  Expence  and 
Incommodity  of  that  way  would  be  more  than  could  be  recompenced  by  the  takm;^  it  5 
lb  as  they  never  tried  that  whilft  there  was  any  other  Hopes  •,  and  in  all  their  great 
Wars,  there  are  but  very  few  Examples  of  any  long  Leaguers  by  them.  The  Ways 
which  they  took  were  commonly  either  by  Storm,  or  Surrender :  When  they  took  a 
Town  by  Storm,  it  was  either  by  open  Force  or  Stratagem.  Open  Force  was,  when 
they  made  their  Attack  without  battering  the  Walls ,  which  they  called  Aggrcdi  urhem 
cum  Corona  ;  To  begirt  a  Town  ^  becaufe  they  drew  their  whole  Army  round  the  Town, 
and  fell  on  in  all  Qijarters,  and  in  this  manner  it  happened  fometimes  that  they  carri- 
ed very  confiderable  Places  at  one  Storm,  as  when  Scipio  took  new  Carthage  in  Spain.  If 
this  Way  was  ineffectual,  they  battered  down  the  Walls  with  their  Rams ,  and  other 
Engines  of  War.  Sometimes  they  min'd,  and  entred  the  Towns  under  Ground,  as  they 
(lid  at  Veil  \  fometimes  that  they  might  fight  with  the  Enemy  upon  equal  Terms  ,  they 
built  wooden  Towers,  or  railed  Mounts  to  the  Height  of  the  Walls  Irom  whence  they 
might  plague  and  mclelt  them  within  their  Works.  The  befieged  were  in  moti  Danger 
in  the  firft  Cafe  upon  a  general  AfTault,  for  their  Walls  were  to  be  made  good  in  all 
Places  at  once,  and  it  fell  out  many  Times,  that  there  were  not  Men  enough  to  fupply 
and  relieve  all  Parrs-,  or  if  they  had  Men  enough  to  do  that,  they  were  not  all  of  an 
equal  Courage,  and  when  any  gave  Ground,  the  whole  Town  was  like  to  be  loft,  and 
by  this  Means  that  Way  was  often  fuccelsful.  When  this  Way  mifcarried,  they  Ieldom 
iate  down  before  a  Town,  or  went  formally  to  beleaguer  it,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  done 
but  with  greater  Hazard  to  their  Army,  for  their  Qiiarters  being  to  be  extended,  and  their 
Guards  round  about  the  Town,  they  mult  of  NeceiTiry  be  thinner  and  weaker  in  fome 
Places,  and  unable  to  make  any  confiderable  Oppofition,  if  the  Enemy  (hould  make  any 
confiderable  Eruption,  fb  that  the  ludden  and  brisk  Way  was  preferred  :  When  their 
Walls  were  battered  with  their  Engines,  thole  who  were  in  the  Town  defended  them- 
lelves  much  as  we  do  now  againft  great  Guns,  by  repairing  their  Breaches  as  well  as  they 
could.  Their  way  of  defeating  their  Mines  was  by  countermining,  and  oppofing  them- 
lelves  perfbnally  againft  the  Enemy,  or  difturbing  them  with  their  Inventions,  as  parti- 
cularly putting  of  Feathers  and  Oils,  and  other  Itinking  Stuff  into  Barrels  of  Wood, 
they  fet  them  on  Fire,  and  then  tumbled  them  among  the  Enemy,  that  what  with  thi 
Fire,  the  Smoak,  and  the  Stench,  they  might  not  be  able  to  endure  them.  Their  Towers 
of  Wood,  they  deftroyed  commonly  by  throwing  Fire  into  them  •,  and  then  for  the  Mounts 
which  were  raifed  againft  the  Walls,  their  Way  was  to  dig  under  the  Walls,  and  fteal 
away  their  Earth,  or  by  loofening  the  Foundations  of  the  Mount,  till  it  all  fell  to  the 
Ground.  But  thefe  Ways  of  taking  a  Town  are  not  long  to  be  tried  ^  if  they  carried  it 
not  quickly,  they  raifed  their  Siege,  and  fbughtoutfbme  other  Way  of  ptofecutingtheWar, 
as  Scipio  did  when  he  went  over  into  Africk  ^  for  having  affaulted  Vtica,  without  any 
Succefs,  he  altered  his  Counfels,  raifed  his  Siege,  and  addreffed  himfelf  wholly  to  the  bring- 
ing the  Carthaginian  Army  to  an  Engagement.  Yet  fometimes  they  continued  their  Siege, 
as  they  did  at  Veii,  Carthage^  and  Jerufalcm  :  As  to  their  Way  of  taking  of  Towns  by 
Fraud  and  Intelligence,  (as  they  took  Palapob's)  tha  Romans  and  otheis  attempted  many 
Places  after  that  Manner,  but  they  feldom  fucceeded  ;  for  thole  fecret  Correfpondencies 
are  eafily  difcovered,  and  the  lealt  Difcovery  f'poils  the  whole  Oehgn,  becaule  the  Con- 
fpiracy  is  commonly  difcovered  before  it  comes  to  Execution,  it  either  being  unpradicable 
in  it  felf"  or  betrayed  by  the  Infidelity  cffomeof  theConfpirators^  there  being  a  NeceHity 
of  meeting  and  difcourfing  with  fuch  Perlbns,  as  it  Is  not  lawful  to  difcourfe  with,  but 
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upon  Ibme  fpecious  Occafion.  But  fuppofe  It  be  not  difcovered  in  the  Management, 
there  are  ib  many  Difficulties  in  putting  it  into  Aftion,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  o- 
vercome  thenn  ^  for  it'  you  come  too  loon,  or  too  lare,  all  is  fpoiled  :  If  any  Noife  be 
made,  (as  by  theGeeie  in  the  Capitol )  the  lealt  Dilbrder,  the  lealt  Error  or  Miftake  de- 
ftroys  the  whole  Enterprize.  Behdes,  thefe  Things  being  executed  in  the  Night,  the 
Darknefs  ftrikes  a  Terror  into  the  Inrtruments,  and  the  more,  becaufe  they  are  common- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  Place  or  People  which  they  are  to  arrack  ;  ani  therefore  every 
little  Noife  or  accident  is  fufficient  to  confound  them,  and  every  trifling  Imagination 
will  make  them  turn  their  Backs  j  but  no  body  was  fo  daring  and  fuccefsful  in  thefe 
fraudulent  and  noilurnal  Dsfigns  as  Aratus  Sicion'ufs,  though  in  the  Day-time  he  was 
but  like  other  Men,  which  was  rather  from  fome  fecret  Virtue  in  him,  than  any  Excel- 
lence in  the  way.  And  as  to  the  taking  of  Towns  by  Surrender,  they  either  lurrender 
freely,  or  by  force.  When  they  do  it  freely,  it  is  done  out  of  fome  extrinfick  Necef- 
fity,  fas  when  Oipua  lurrendred  to  the  Romans^  for  fear  of  falling  into  the 
H  inds  of  the  Samnitcs )  or  elle  out  of  Defire  to  be  well  governed ,  as  being 
taken  with  the  Adm.niitration  of  that  Prince  to  whom  they  furrender  5  and  thus  it 
WIS  vvirh  the  Rhodia/is,  the  ALiJJt/lia/is,  and  other  Cities  which  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  Romans  upon  no  otner  Inducement,  but  that  tbey  might  live  more  happily  under 
the  Roman  Laws,  and  be  under  a  better  Conftitution.  But  there  are  many  Cities  which 
lurrender  by  Force,  which  Force  proceeds  either  from  the  Fatigues  and  Calamities  of  a 
tedious  S'ege,  or  from  continual  Excuriions  and  Depredations  to  which  chey  are  fubie£l:  ^ 
and  agi'idt  which  they  have  no  orher  Way  to  iecure  themfelves.  And  then  all  the  Ways 
we  have  mentioned,  the  Romans  made  more  ufe  of  this,  carrying  on  their  Wars  with 
their  Neighbours  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  together ,  in  this  Manner  for  the  molt 
Pa*-'  :  ibf  though  they  tried  all  the  other,  they  found  this  the  more  profitable  and  fafe. 
In  Sieges  there  is  Delay  and  Lofs  of  Time,  in  Storms  Hazard  and  Danger and  Uncer- 
ta'ntv  in  Confp  racies  :  But  in  bringing  Things  to  a  Battel,  it  has  been  feen  that  by 
beating  the  Enemies  Army,  they  have  got  a  whole  Kingdom  in  a  Day,  whereas  an  obfti- 
nate  Town  has  coft  them  feveral  Years. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

How  the  Romans,  upon  any  Epedition ,  gave  their  Gefjerals 
general  ComtmJJions. 

I Am  of  Opinion,  that  to  read  the  Hiftory  of  Uwy  with  any  Front  and  Advantage  we 
mult  confider  not  only  the  Actions,  but  the  whole  Means  and  Procefs  both  of  the 
People  and  Senate  of  Rome.  Among  other  Things,  it  is  very  remarkable  wich  what 
Authority  they  invelted  their  Confuls,  Diftators  and  Generals  of  their  Armies,  and  it 
was  fo  great,  that  the  Senate  refer ved  to  it  felf  only  the  Power  of  making  Peace  or  new 
Wars,  as  they  faw  Occafion  \  all  the  reft  was  left  to  the  Difcretion  of  the  Conful,  who 
might  fight  or  not  fight,  affault  this  Town  or  that  Town  as  he  pleafed,  without  any 
Contradiction. 

This  may  be  proved  by  many  Examples,  by  more  efpecially  by  what  happened  in  an 
Expedition  againlt  the  Tufcans  •,  for  Fabius  the  Conful  having  defeated  the  Enemy 
at  Sutri,  refolving  to  pals  the  Forreft  of  G  'mina  with  his  Army,  and  invade  Tufcany^ 
he  was  fo  far  from  receiving  Orders  from  the  Senate,  or  confulting  them  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs,  that  he  gave  them  not  the  leaft  Notice,  though  the  War  was  to  be  removed  into 
another  Country,  and  like  to  be  very  dangerous  •,  which  appeared  by  the  Refolution  of 
the  Senate  in  that  very  Cafe  ^  for  having  heard  of  his  Victory  at  Sutri ,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  he  might  fall  upon  fuch  Counlels,  and  pafs  his  Army  into  Tufcany^  thorough 
that  dangerous  Forrelt ,  they  lent  Two  AmbalFadors  to  him  to  advife  him  from  that 
Expedition  \  but  they  came  too  late,  for  he  was  gone  before ,  and  having  over-run  the 
whole  Country,  and  routed  the  Enemy,  inftead  of  hindering  his  Defign,  the  Ambafla- 
dors  went  back  with  the  News  of  his  Vi£tory.    This  Cultom  of  the  Romans,  it  it  be 
ferioully  corifidered,  will  be  found  to  be  very  folid  and  wile.    For  fliould  the  Senate 
have  been  confulted  by  their  Generals  upon  every  particular  Occafion,  and  have  ex- 
petted  all  their  Orders  ^om  them,  it  would  have  made  their  Generals  lels  circum- 
ipect  and  vigorous,  becaufe  the  Honour  of  the  Vi^:ory  would  not  accrew  totally  to 
them,  but  they  mult  participate  with  the  Senate.    Befides,  the  Senate  underltood  very 
well  ihit  fortune  is  various,  and  that  many  Accidents  and  Advantages  happen,  which 
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cannot  be  known  or  improved  by  any  but  thofe  who  are  prelent  5  fo  that  if  they  ftiould 
deiire  to  be  confulted  in  Things  of  which  they  can  have  no  Knowledge,  they  muft  of  ' 
Neceflity  err,  though  they  were  Perfons  of  never  fo  much  Experience  and  Wifdom.  1 
Wherefore  they  gave  their  General  abfolute  Power  of  difpofing  all  Things  at  his  own  ! 
Will,  and  the  whole  Honour  of  the  Expedition  was  to  be  his,  that  it  might  be  a  Spur 
to  prick  on  his  Diligence,  and  a  bridle  to  regulate  his  Rafhnefs.  And  this  I  have  thought  ' 
fit  to  inlert,  that  I  might  fliew  how  much  the  famous  Commonwealths  in  our  Times  do 
differ  from  the  Romans^  particularly  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  who  are  fb  ftri^ 
with  their  General,  that  if  a  great  Gun  be  but  to  be  planted  againft  a  Town,  the  Senate 
mull  be  advifed,  and  give  order  how,  and  from  whence  it  is  to  play.   But  this  Cuftom 
deferves  Commendation  as  much  as  the  reft,  which  altogether  have  brought  their  Affairs 
into  that  fad  Condition  in  which  they  are  at  prefent.  i 
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CHAP.  1. 

That  a  SeB  or  Commonweakh  he  Long-livd,  it  is  necejfdrj  to  correB  it  often^ 
and  reduce  it  towards  its  firjl  Principles. 


T 


I  S  a  certain  Truth,  That  the  Things  of  this  World  are  determined,  and  a 
fet  Tinne  appointed  for  their  Duration  but  thofe  run  thorough  the  whole 
Courfe  which  is  affigned  them  by  their  Scars,  who  keep  their  Body  in  fucli 

  Order,  that  it  may  not  alter  at  all,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  for  the  better.   I  fpeak 

now  of  mix'd  Bodies,  as  Commonwealths,  and  Se£ls,  and  I  lay,  that  thofe  Alterations 
are  Salutiferous,  which  reduce  them  towards  their  firft  Principles  •,  and  therefore  the  beft 
ordered,  andlongeft  liv'd,  are  they,  who  (  by  their  own  Orders  )  may  be  often  renewed, 
or  elfe  by  fome  Accident  ( without  the  help  of  the  faid  Orders)  may  tend  to  Renova- 
tion; 'Tis  as  clear  as  the  Day,  that  no  Bodies  of  Men  are  of  long  Duration,  unlefs  they 
be  renewed ;  and  the  way  to  renew  them  (as  is  faid  before)  is  to  reduce  them  to  their 
Principles.   For  the  Fundamentals  of  all  SeQs,  Commonwealths  and  Kingdoms,  have 
always  fomerhing  of  Good  in  them  •,  by  Means  of  which  they  recover  their  tirft  deputa- 
tion and  Grandeur.    And  becaufe  in  Procefs  of  Time  that  Goodnefs  corrupts,  that  Bod/ 
muft  of  NecefTity  die,  unlefs  fomething  intervenes  that  reduces  it  to  its  firft  Principles. 
The  Phyfician  fpeaking  of  the  Body  of  Man,  tells  us,  ^uod  quotidie  dggrcgatur  aliquid, 
quod  quandoguc  ind'iget  cnrauone\  That  there  k  not  a  Day  paffcs,  but  it  contracts  fome- 
thing which  aftervcards  will  require  to  be  cured.    'Tis  the  fame  with  the  Body  Politick  ^ 
and  as  to  them,  I  fay  that  they  are  to  be  cured,  by  being  renewed  •,  and  they  are  re- 
newed, partly  by  external  Accident,  and  partly  by  internal  Prudence.    The  firft  hap- 
pens as  it  were  by  Deftiny  or  Fate,  as  that  Rome  fliould  be  taken  by  the  frem  h,  that  there- 
by it  might  reaifume  its  eld  Cuftoms  and  Virtues,  and  revive  its  Ancient  Worihip,  Re- 
4  ligiort 
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ligion  and  Juftice,  which  were  fuperannuated  and  decayed,  a?  appears  very  nhiin  the 
Defcripcion  of  their  Preparation  againft  the  French^  in  which  it  is  declared  by  Ta  ts  Liv'rus 
that  upon  the  marching  out  of  their  Army,  and  inverting  their  Tribunes  with  Conlular 
Power,  they  oblerved  no  Religious  Ceremony  :  At  the  f.me  Time  they  noc  only  retuled 
to  correal:  the  Three  hibii^  who  contra  jus  gentium  had  fought  againft  the  Trench^  but 
created  them  Tribunes.  And  it  is  eafily  to  be  prelum'd  that  they  made  lefs  Account  of 
the  good  Laws  and  Conftitutions  ordained  by  Romulus,  and  other  wife  Princes,  than  was 
realonable  and  (  perhaps)  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Liberty  of  their  Stare.  This  Foreign 
Invafion  happened  to  them  therefore,  that  all  the  obftlete  Laws  of  that  City  might  be 
revived,  and  that  the  People  might  be  taught  that  it  was  neceflary  not  only  to  maintain 
Religion  and  Juftice,  but  to  refpeO:  their  good  Citizens,  and  efteem  their  Virtue  above 
the  Advantages  which  they  leemed  to  want,  for  want  of  their  Afliftance.  And  it  fell  out 
exa8:ly ;  for  ^ome  was  no  fooner  taken,  but  they  began  to  renew  the  Orders  of  their  old 
Religion :  they  puniflied  the  Fahii^  who  had  fought  againft  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
conceived  fo  great  a  Value  for  CamiUifs,  that  the  Senate  and  People  both  laid  afide  their 
old  Animoiity,  and  plac'd  the  whole  Burden  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  his  fingle 
Shoulders.  Tis  neceffary  therefore  (as  was  faid  before)  that  Men  which  live  together 
under  a  Government,  be  often  reminded  by  thefe  exterior  or  interior  Accidents.  The 
interior  way  is  when  there  is  a  Law  which  takes  an  Account  of  all  People  in  that  Corpo- 
ration •,  or  elfe  when  there  is  fome  excellent  Perfbn  among  them,  who  by  his  virtuous 
Example  does  the  fame  Thing,  fo  that  this  Happinefs  refults  to  a  Commonwealth,  either 
by  the  Virtue  ofTome  great  Perfbn,  or  the  Authority  of  fome  Law.  And  as  to  this  laft 
the  Orders  which  reduc'd  the  Commonwealth  towards  its  firft  Principles,  were  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  People,  the  Cenfors,  and  all  the  other  Lavvs  againft  the  Ambition  and  Infb- 
lence  of  Man  ;  which  Laws  have  need  to  be  revived  and  quickned  by  the  Virtue  of  fome 
Citizen,  who  with  great  Courage  and  Generofity  fhall  put  them  in  Execution,  in  de- 
fpight  of  all  the  Power  of  the  Delinquents,  The  moft  remarkable  Executions  before 
the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  French^  were  the  Death  of  Brutus  his  Sons,  the  Punifhment 
of  the  Decem  viri,  the  Execution  oi'  Sp.  Melius :  After  the  City  was  fack'd  by  the 
French,  the  moft  confiderable  were  the  Death  Mcinlius  Capitolinus,  the  Death  of  the 
Son  of  Manlius  TorquatKS,  the  Profecution  o^'Papirius  Cur  for  againft  Yabius  the  Mafter 
of  his  Horfe,  and  the  Accufation  againft  Scipio  •,  which  Things  being  extraordinary 
were  the  more  remarkable,  and  when  ever  any  of  them  happened,  they  reminded  the 
People  of  their  Beginning,  and  that  they  were  to  live  according  to  Law.  But  when  thefe 
Examples  began  to  be  more  rare,  Men  took  Occafion  to  grow  worfe,  and  their  Exor- 
birancies  were  with  more  Danger  and  Tumult  ^  for  if  in  Ten  Years  Space  no  Examples 
be  made,  nor  no  Execution  done.  People  begin  to  forget  and  defpife  the  Laws  5  and  un- 
lefs  fomething  happens  that  may  remember  them  of  the  Punifhments,  and  infuie  fbme- 
thing  of  Fear  into  them,  the  Delinquents  will  grow  fb  numerous,  that  it  will  be  dange- 
rous to  punifh  them.  To  this  Purpofe,  they  who  governed  the  State  of  Florence,  from 
the  Year  1434,  to  the  Year  1494,  were  wont  to  fay,  that  it  was  neceffary  every  Five 
Years  to  review  the  State ;  for  otherwife  it  would  be  very  hard  to  maintain  it:  They 
calfd  re'oiBvoing  the  State,  reducing  the  People  to  the  fame  Terror  and  Awe  as  tliey  had 
upon  them  of  Old,  when  every  Man  was  punifhed  according  to  his  Crime,  let  his  Qua- 
lity be  what  it  would.  But  when  the  Memory  of  thefe  Punifhments  are  loft,  and  fuf^ 
fered  to  go  to  Decay,  Men  take  the  Confidence  to  attempt  any  Thing,  and  fpeak  III 
of  whom  they  pleafe  ^  againft  which  no  Remedy  is  fb  proper,  as  reducing  them  towards 
their  firft  Principles,  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  Example  of  fome  excellent  Perfon,  in- 
citing you  to  fuch  Executions,  without  Dependance  upon  any  Law  •,  and  they  are  many 
tim.cs  of  fb  great  Reputation,  that  good  Men  defire  to  imitate  them,  and  bad  Men  are 
afliamed  to  live  contrary  to  them.  Thofe  who  in  Rome  liv'd  after  this  manner,  were 
Uoratius  Codes,  Scavola,  Fabritius,  the  Two  Decij,  Regulus  Atti/ius,  and  fome  others, 
whofe  rare  and  virtuous  Example  had  the  fame  Efl'e£l:  in  K^^w^-,  that  good  Laws  and  good 
Cuftoms  would  have  had  j  and  if  every  Ten  Years  fbme  of  thofe  Examples  or  Executions 
aforefaid  had  happened  in  that  City,  the  Minds  and  Manners  of  the  People  could  never  have 
been  fb  corrupted  •,  but  as  thofe  virtuous  Examples,  and  heroick  Punifhments  grew  leldom, 
and  fcarce,  fo  Corruption  began  to  multiply  ^  for  after  Regulus  his  Time,  there  was  not 
any  fuch  Example  to  be  feen  ;  and  though  the  Two  G//c  s  fucceeded,  yet  there  was  fuch 
great  Diftance  betwixt  them,  that  their  Examples  could  do  but  little  Goo.i  ,  efpecially  the 
laft  of  theC<?/i?'s,  who  finding  the  greatelt  Part  of  theCiry  debauched,  cculd  not  work  any 
confiderable  Reformation  upon  them.  And  fb  much  tor  Civil  Governments  5  as  to  the 
Confervation  of  Seds,  the  fame  Renovation  is  neceffary,  as  may  appear  by  the  Example  of 
the  Roman  Religion,  which  would  doubtlefs  have  been  loft  befbre  this,  had  it  not  been  re- 
duced towards  its  firft  Principle  by  St.  Irancis  and  St.  Dominuk,  who  by  their  Poverty, 
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and  Chriftian-l ike  Examples  revived  it  in  die  Minds  of  Men,  where  it  was  almoft  effaced  ^ 
and  prevailed  that  theLoofenefs  andDipravicy  of  the  Prelates  and  Cardinals  did  not  ruin 
it  •  tor  Men  feeing  them  live  in  that  Indigence  and  Poverty  ;  by  confeilmg  their  Sins  to 
them,  and  hearing  them  preach,  they  began  to  learn  Meeknefs,  and  Charity,  and  Obedi- 
ence-' not  to  upbraid  People  by  their  Vices,  but  to  leave  them  to  God  \  whereas  their 
Lives  mult  neceifarily  he  bad,  who  neither  fee  nor  feel  what  Puniihment  is.  So  then  it 
is  this  Renovation  and  Redu8:ion  to  its  firft  Principles,  that  has,  and  does  ftill  maintain 
our  Religion.  And  as  to  Kingdoms,  they  as  well  as  Commonwealths  have  Occalion  to 
reform,  and  reduce  as  the  other;  which  Courle  has  been  of  no  fmall  Advantage  to  the 
Kingdom  of  France  \  for  that  Kingdom  living  under  Laws  and  Cuftoms  more  than  any 
other,  the  faid  Laws  and  Cuftoms  are  preferved  and  executed  by  Parliaments,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  that  of  Vark^  which  revives  them  every  Time  it  makes  out  Procefs  againft  any 
great  Perfon,  or  oppofes  the  King  in  its  Arrefts :  And  hitherto  it  has  preferv'd  it  felf  by 
its  Severity  againft  Delinquents,  without  regard  to  the  Greatnels  of  their  Quality  \  where- 
as fliould  they  pafs  unpunifhed,  they  would  multiply  fo  faft,  that  they  would  become  in- 
corrigible in  a  fiiort  Time,  and  not  to  berefbrm'd  but  with  the  Diforder,  if  not  the  DilTo- 
lution  of  the  whole  Government.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  there  is  no  fafer  way 
of  preferving  a  Commonwealth,  Kingdom,  or  Se^,  than  by  reforming  and  reducing 
them  to  their  Primitive  Reputarion,  which  is  to  be  done  rather  by  good  Laws,  and  Ex- 
amples at  Home,  than  Foreign  Force  •,  for  though  that  way  be  efteftual  fomeiimes,  (as 
it  was  in  Kome^  yet  it  is  fo  uncertain  and  dangerous,  it  is  not  to  be  defired.  And  to 
demonftrate  how  much  particular  Examples  have  conduced  to  the  Grandeur  oi^  Rome,  and 
what  great  Effe£l  they  have  wrought,  1  (hall  make  them  the  Subjecl  of  my  Difcourfe 
in  this  Third  Book.  And  although  among  them  fome  great  Examples  might  be  pro- 
duced, w'hich  have  been  exhibited  by  Kings,  yet  Hiftory  having  Ipokeii  of  them  fb 
largely,  1  lhall  pafs  them  by  without  fpeaking  any  Thing  of  them  but  what  belongs  to 
their  own  pfwate  Advantage.  And  begin  with  Brutus^  the  Father  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Romans. 


CHAP.  IL 

'Tis  the  Fart  of  a  zvife  Man  fometmes  to  pretend  h'nnfelf  a  Fool. 

NO  Man  was  ever  fo  commendable  for  his  Wifdom  and  Prudence,  as  Junius  Brutus 
for  counterfeiting  the  Fool.    For  though  Livy  gives  us  but  one  Reaibn  why  he 
did  lb,  and  that  is,  that  under  that  Contemp:;  he  might  live  quietly,  and  enjoy  his  Pa- 
trimony in  Peace  •,  yet  it  is  probable  by  his  ways  of  Proceeding,  that  he  did  it, 
that  thereby  he  might  be  lels  under  the  Obfervation  of  the  Kings,   and  have 
fairer  Advantage  of  expelling  them,  and  delivering  his  Country,  when  Occafion  fhould  be 
offered.    And  that  this  was  in  his  Thoughts,  may  be  prefumed  from  his  Interpretation  of 
the  Oracle     Apollo,  to  which  when  the  Tarquins  repair  d  to  underftand  whichrij^f  them 
ihould  fucceed  in  the  Government,  it  being  anfwered,  that  the  Government  (houid  come 
to  him  who  tirft  kiffed  his  Mother,  the  Jarquins  thought  it  not  to  be  accomplifhed  till 
they  came  to  Rome  j  but  Brutus  pretending  to  flip,  fell  down  upon  the  Ground,  and  kii- 
fed  it,  as  the  common  Mother  of  us  all.   And  afterwards  upon  the  Death  of  Lucretia  in 
the  Prefer.ce  of  her  Father,  and  Hulband,  and  Kindred,  he  was  the  firft  that  drew  the  Dag- 
ger out  of  the  Wound,  and  conjured  all  the  Standers-by,  that  for  the  future  they  (hould 
never  iijffer  a  King  in  Rome.    This  Example  may  be  followed  by  thole  whoaredifguited 
With  their  Prince,  but  fo  as  firft  to  confider  their  own  Power  exa£lly,  and  if  they  find 
it  fvfficient,  they  may  profefs  themfelves  publickly,  and  declare  open  War ;  and  it  is  the 
moft  fafe,  and  mofl  honourable  Way  :  But  if  their  Force  be  but  fmall,  and  they  find 
themfelves  that  way  too  weak,  they  are  with  all  Induftry  to  endeavour  to  infinuaie  with 
the  Tyrant,  ferving  him  in  his  Pleafures,  applauding  him  in  all  his  Anions  and  Words, 
and  imitating  him  in  every  Thing  he  does.   By  this  Means  you  fhall  be  fecure  from 
Danger,  enjoy  all  the  Pleafures  and  Delights  of  the  Court,  and  be  ready  for  any  Occa- 
fion of  effecVing  your  Defigns.   Others  are  of  Opinion  that  you  keep  fuch  a  Diftance 
with  the  Prince,  as  that  you  be  neither  fo  near  him  as  to  be  covered  with  his  Ruins,  nor 
fo  remote,  but  that  you  may  take  the  Advantage  of  his  Deftruftion  to  advance  your  felf  5 
and  this  middle  way  was  certainly  the  beft,  if  it  were  eafy  to  be  kept  ^  butbecaulel 
think  it  impofiible,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  to  one  of  the  other  Two,  and  either  to  remove 
your  felf  quite,  or  get  in  as  near  him  as  you  can.  He  who  does  otherwife,  is  in  a  great 
deal  of  Danger,  efpecially  if  he  be  a  Man  of  any  Eminence  and  Eftace:  For  it  is  not 

enough 
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enough  to  fay,  I  expeft  nothing,  I  defire  neither  Honour  nor  Preferment,  I  had  rather 
live  at  Eafe,  without  any  Controverfy  or  Trouble  :  for  thofe  Sayings  are  oftner  heard  than 
believed :  Nor  can  great  Men,  if  they  did  really  defire  it,  continue  in  that  Condition, 
becaule  no  body  believes  thenn,  and  no  body  will  fufFer  theni.  A  Man  is  therefore  rather 
to  play  the  Fool  like  Brutm,  and  he  does  it  abundantly,  that  flatters  and  applauds  every 
thing  his  Prince  lees,  or  fpeaks,  or  does,  how  contrary  fbever  it  be  to  his  own  Judg- 
ment and  Mind.  And  as  Brutus  was  wife  in  pretending  that  Folly,  till  Occafion  was 
offered  for  the  Deliverance  of  his  Country  •,  fo  he  was  a  fevere  Aifertor  of  its  Liberty, 
when  obtained,  of  which  Severity  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Liberty  ?iewly  acquired^  could  not  have  been  preferved,  but  hy  the  Execu- 
tion of  Brutus  his  Sons. 

THE  Severity  of  Brutus  in  maintaining  that  Liberty  which  he  had  procufd  in  Rome^ 
was  no  lels  necelfary  than  profitable.  'Tis  an  Example  well  worthy  to  be  tranf 
mitted  to  Polterity,  to  lee  a  Father  fitting  in  Judgment  upon  his  Sons,  and  not  only  Sen- 
tence them  to  Death,  but  be  prelent,  and  a  Spectator  of  their  Execution.  But  lb  it  is 
decreed,  and  it  will  be  found  lo  by  all  that  are  converlant  in  Antiquity,  that  upon  any 
Alteration  of  Government,  (whether  from  better  to  worfe,  or  worle  to  better,  ir  is  the 
lame  Thing)  it  is  necelTaty  fevere  Examples  (hould  be  made  of  fomebody  that  oppoled  it, 
if  you  deiire  the  new  Form  Ihould  be  preferved.  In  fliort,  this  I  affirm,  that  whoever 
lets  up  a  Tyranny,  cannot  hope  to  maintain  it,  but  by  cutting  off  Br. it  us  ^  and  whoever 
lets  up  a  free  State,  is  as  unlike  to  continue  it,  but  by  taking  off  Brutus  his  Sons ;  and 
of  this  we  have  Difcourfed  fo  largely  before,  there  is  no  need  of  enlarging  here.  1  lhall 
add  only  one  Example,  which  happened  in  our  Country  and  Times.  Fiero  Soderini 
having  reftored  the  Liberty  of  Florence,  believed  that  by  his  Patience  and  Moderation  he 
could  have  mollified  their  Minds,  who  like  the  Sons  oi'  Brutus  wete  impatient  of  reviving 
the  old  Tyranny  again.  But  he  was  highly  miltaken,  and  lb  much  the  more  to  blame, 
by  how  much  he  was  a  tviie  Man,  and  knew  well  enough  that  there  was  a  Necelfity  of 
removing  fuch  Perfons  as  by  their  Ambition  oppoled  themlelves  againft  him ;  yet  though 
there  was  a  Necelfity  to  do  it,  and  he  had  lb  fair  an  Occafion,  he  let  it  pals,  and  never 
made  Ufe  of  it :  For  befides  that  he  believed  his  Patience  and  good  Nature  would  have 
wrought  upon  fome,  and  his  Munificence  and  Bounty  upon  others,  (as  he  often  declared 
among  his  Friends,)  he  had  an  Opinion,  that  to  make  a  ftout  and  vigorous  Oppolition 
againft  his  Enemies,  it  would  be  necelfary  fbr  him  to  take  upon  him  an  extraordinary 
Authority,  which  would  not  only  be  a  Breach  of  the  Laws,  but  of  the  Civil  Equality 
of  the  City  :  And  if  he  Ihould  affumefucha  Power,  and  perhaps  exercile  it  well  him- 
lelf,  yet  the  People  would  be To  terrified  thereby,  that  after  his  Death  they  would  never 
agree  the  making  their  Gonfaloniere  fbr  Life,  which  Office  he  thought  fit  to  have  aug- 
mented and  maintained :  This  Confideration,  though  wile  and  good  in  it  lelf,  was  not 
prudent  at  that  Time,  becaulewe  are  never  to  entertain  a  prefent  Mifchief  in  hopes  of  a 
future  Good,  efpecially  when,  fbr  ought  we  know,  that  Good  may  be  opprefs'd  hy  that 
Mifchief:  He  ought  rather  to  have  had  a  Care  that  the  End  of  his  Iniemions  might  h;ive 
appeared  for  the  Good  and  Benefit  of  his  Country,  and  not  out  of  any  particular  Ambi- 
tion and  to  have  provided  that  whoever  fucceeded  him  afterwards  in  his  Dignity,  (hould 
not  be  able  to  employ  that  Authority  to  the  Ruin  of  the  State,  which  lie  was  fore  d  to 
take  upon  him  to  prelerve  it.  But  the  good  Man  was  miltaken  in  his  hrlt  Opinion,  as 
not  underftanding  that  the  Malice  of  Mankind  is  not  to  be  extinguifhed  with  Time,  nor 
appeafed  with  Prelents  5  for  could  he  have  imitated  the  Severity  of  Brutus,  he  had  pre- 
lerved  his  own  Dignity,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  State.  But  as  it  is  a  difficult  Thing  to 
preferve  the  Liberty  of  a  State,  lb  it  is  no  lels  difficult  to  preferve  the  Authority  of  a 
King,  as  lhall  be  fhewn  in  the  next  Chapter. 
4 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

4  Prince  is  never  fafe  in  his  new  Conquefts^  whilft  they  are  in  Being  whom 

he  difpGjfeJfed. 

TH  E  Death  of  Targuinius  Vrifcus  by  the  Sons  of  Ancus,  and  the  Death  of  Servius 
Tuliius  by  Tarquinius  '^uperbus^  fhews  how  dangerous  it  is  to  dilpoflefs  any  Man 
of  a  Kingdom,  and  fufFer  him  to  live,  though  you  endeavour  by  all  means  poflible  to 
carefs  him.  Tarquinius  Vrifcus  thought  his  Title  unqueftionable,  being  made  King  by 
the  People,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  nor  could  it  enter  into  his  Thoughts,  that 
the  Malice'and  Indignation  of  the  Sons  of  Ancus  (hould  be  fo  great,  as  to  keep  them 
from  fubmitting  to  that  wherewith  the  whole  City  of  Rome  was  contented.  Servius 
Tullius  was  miftaken  in  the  fame  Manner,  in  thinking  with  new  Favours  and  Obliga- 
tions to  have  pacified  the  Sons  of  Tarquin.  So  that  from  the  firft  Example,  a  Prince 
may  take  Warning,  and  not  delude  himl'elf  with  an  Opinion  he  is  fafe,  whilft  any  of 
them  are  living  whom  he  difpolfelTed  5  and  from  the  Second  he  may  inform  himlelf, 
that  old  Injuries  are  never  cat!  jelled  by  new  Favours,  efpecially  if  the  Favours  be  not 
equivalent  to  the  Injurv.  And  without  doubt  Servius  TuUius  was  ill  advifed  to  believe 
that  the  Sons  of  Tarquin  would  be  content  to  be  his  Sons-in-Law,  when  it  was  their 
Due  to  be  his  King.  And  this  Ambition,  and  Impatience  to  govern,  is  fo  gieai  and 
infatiable  in  Mankind,  that  it  not  only  afteft.-,  thole  Perfons  who  have  lome  Right  and 
Expectation  to  govern,  but  thofe  likewile  who  in  Reafon  can  have  no  fuch  Expectancy; 
as  in  the  Example  of  Mw,  the  Diugirer  oi  Servius,  but  married  to  one  ot  ihe  Tar- 
quins:  Which  Tullia  was  fo  inflame  1  with  a  defire  of  governing,  that  not  comented 
with  being  a  King's  Daughter,  tranlported  with  Rige,  contrary  to  all  filial  Duty  and  Af- 
fection, (he  incited  her  Hulband  againft  her  Father,  and  forc'd  him  inco  a  Conlpiracy, 
not  only  againft  hisKingdoin,  but  Life.  Wiiereas  if  Tirquimus  Prifcus,  and  Servius 
Tullius,  had  known  how  to  have  fecured  themlelve^  againft  thole  they  had  fupplanted, 
they  had  neither  loft  their  Kingdoms  nor  Lives.  But  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  expell  d 
for  not  oblerving  the  Laws  and  Praftices  of  the  Ancient  Kings  his  PredecelTors,  as  (hall 
appear  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.  V. 

Hove  a  King  may  lofe  his  Kingdom,  though  he  comes  to  it  by  Inheritance. 

TArquinius  Superbus  feemed  to  have  fecure  PolFeflion  of  the  Kingdom  upon  the 
Death  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  dying  without  Heirs,  left  him  nothing  of  that 
Trouble  and  Vexation,  which  his  PredecelTors  encountred.    For  although  the  way  by 
which  he  came  to  the  Government,  was  irregular  and  abominable  \  neverthelefs,  had  he 
followed  the  Steps  of  his  PredecelTors,  and  obferved  their  old  Rules,  he  would  not  have 
run  himfelf  fo  fatally  into  the  Difpleafure  of  the  Senate  and  People,  nor  have  provoked 
them  to  have  been  fo  diligent  in  his  Expulfion.   Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  his  Son 
Sexius  his  Deflowring     Lucretia,  was  the  chief  Caufe  that  he  loft  his  Kingdom,  but 
his  Infraction  of  the  Laws,  his  Tyranny,  his  Ufurpation  upon  the  Senate,  and  his  in- 
grofling  all  Authority  to  himfelf :  For  he  had  brought  Things  to  that  Pafs,  that  thofe 
Affairs  which  were  formerly  debated  publickly  by  the  Senate,  and  according  to  their 
Sentiment  and  Order  were  put  in  Execution,  were  now  trantaCted  and  determined  pri- 
vately in  his  own  Palace,  with  great  DifTatisfaCtion  and  Offence  fo  that  in  a  Ihort  Time 
Rome  was  deprived  of  the  Liberty  which  it  enjoyed  under  other  Kings :  Nor  was  it 
enough  for  him  to  dilbblige  the  Senate,  but  he  run  himfelf  into  the  Odium  of  the  Peo- 
ple, haraffing  them  out  by  Mechanick  and  Servile  Employments,  to  which  they  had  never 
been  ufed  in  the  Days  of  his  Predeceffors  •,  by  which  cruel  and  infolent  ACtions  he  had 
lb  incenfed  and  inflamed  the  Minds  of  the  Romans  againft  him,  that  they  were  ready  for 
Rebellion  the  firft  Opportunity  that  offered  it  felf  j  and  if  that  Accident  had  not  hap- 
pened to  Lucretia,  as  foon  as  any  other  had  fallen  out,  it  would  have  had  the  fame  Ef- 
fect.  And  if  Tarquin  had  governed,  and  lived  according  to  the  Example  of  his  Ance- 
ftors,  and  his  Son  Sextus  had  committed  that  Error,  Brutus  and  CoUatinus  would  have  ad- 
dreffed  themfelves  to  Tarquin  ( and  not  to  the  People  of  Rome )  for  Juftice  againft  his  Son. 
Let  Princes  therefore  obierve  that  they  begin  to  ruin  their  own  Dignity  and  Power,  when 

D  d  d  they 
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they  firll:  go  abeut  to  tranfgrefs  and  violate  the  old  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  their  Anceftors; 
And  if  after  they  are  removed,  and  difpofleffed  of  their  Authority,  they  fhould  grow 
fo  wife  as  to  underftand  the  Felicity  of  governing  a  Kingdom  with  good  Counlel,  theic 
Lofs  would  be  more  infupportable,  and  they  would  condemn  themfelves  to  a  greater  Pu- 
ni(hment  than  any  body  elfe  would  condemn  them  j  for  'tis  ealier  to  be  beloved  by  good 
People,  than  bad,  and  to  obey  Laws,  than  to  command  them.  And  to  underftand  the 
way  by  which  this  is  to  be  done,  they  have  no  more  to  do,  but  to  obferve  the  Lives  of  good 
Princes,  as  Tmoleon  the  Corinthian^  Aratus,  Sicionius^  and  others,  in  which  they  will 
find  lb  much  Eale  and  Security  to  him  that  governs,  and  thenn  that  are  governed,  that 
they  will  be  tempted  to  imitate  them,  if  for  nothing  but  the  Eafinefs  of  it.   For  when 
Men  are  governed  well,  they  defire  no  other  Liberty  j  as  it  happened  to  the  People 
who  were  governed  by  the  Two  Perfons  above-named,  whom  they  compelled  to  conti- 
nue their  Princes  whilft  they  lived,  though  they  endeavoured  feveral  Times  to  have  laid 
down,  and  betaken  themfelves  to  a  private  Condition,   And  becaule  in  this  and  the  Two 
precedent  Chapters,  we  have  difcourfed  of  the  Hatred  contracted  againft  Princes,  and 
the  Conlpiracy  of  the  Sons  of  Brutus  againft  the  State,  and  others  againft  Tarquinius 
Frifcus,  and  Servius  Tullius,  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  fpeak  of  Confpiracies  more  largely 
in  my  next  Chapter,  as  being  a  Subjeft  well  worth  the  Obfervation  both  of  Princes  and 
private  Perfoiis. 


CHAP.  VL 

Of  Confpiracies. 

I Did  not  think  it  inconvenient  in  this  Place  to  difcourfe  fomething  of  Confpiracies, 
feeing  they  are  Things  of  fuch  Confequence  and  Danger,  both  to  Princes  and  pri- 
vate Perlbns ,  for  by  them  more  Princes  have  loft  their  States  and  their  Lives,  than  by 
open  War;  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  few  Perfons  are  qualified  to  make  War,  but  eve- 
ry body  can  confpire.  On  the  other  Side,  for  a  private  Perfon,  no  Enterprize  is  more, 
dangerous  and  ralh  •,  for  let  him  manage  it  as  wifely  as  he  can,  it  is  full  of  Difficulty 
and  Uncertainty  ofSuccefsj  and  from  hence  it  is,  that  among  fo  many  Confpiracies,  there 
are  fo  few  which  arrive  at  the  End  that  was  defigned.  To  the  end  therefore  that  Prin- 
ces may  learn  how  to  defend  themfelves ;  and  private  Perfons  might  be  the  more  cautious 
of  engaging  themfelves  in  them,  but  may  rather  be  contented  to  live  quietly  under  the 
Government  where  they  are  placed,  I  (hall  enlarge  upon  the  Subje£\,  and  leave  nothing 
behind  that  is  conliderable  for  the  Document  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain Truth,  and  well  faid  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  that  Men  are  to  pay  an  Honour  and  Refpeft 
to  Things  paft,  and  Obedience  to  Things  prefent :  That  they  ought  to  defire  good  Princes, 
but  when  they  are  once  in  Authority,  they  are.  to  be  endur'd,  and  thofe  who  go  about  to 
confpire  againft  them,  do  moft  commonly  ruin  themfelves  or  their  Country. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  Point,  we  are  firft  to  confider  againft  whom  thefe  Confpira- 
cies are  made,  and  we  (hall  find  them  either  againft  their  Country,  or  Prince :  And  of 
thefe  Two  Sorts  of  Confpiracies  we  fhall  difcourfe  at  prefent  ^  becaufe  of  thofe  which 
are  entred  into,  to  deliver  up  a  befieged  Town  to  the  Enemy,  or  upon  fuch  Occaiion, 
we  have  fpoken  amply  before.  And  firft  of  the  Conjurations  againft  a  Prince,  and  the 
Occafions  of  them,  which  are  many,  but  one  of  more  Importance  than  all  the  reft,  and 
that  is  the  Hatred  of  the  People :  For  that  Prince  who  has  contraQed  the  univerfal  Odium 
of  the  People,  may  with  Reafon  believe  that  fome  of  thofe  whom  he  has  offended  will 
ftudy  to  revenge  themfelves  ^  and  they  will  be  the  more  induftrious  in  it,  by  how  much 
they  obferve  the  general  Difcontent  and  Animofity  againft  him.  A  Prince  therefore  is 
by  all  Means  polTible,  to  prevent  the  Hatred  of  the  People,  ( but  having  fpoken  of  it  be*, 
fore,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it  again.)  For  by  keeping  himfelf  from  the  general  Ha- 
tred, particular  Offences  will  not  be  able  to  amount  to  a  War:  Firft,  becaufe  all  Mea 
have  not  the  fame  Refentment,  and  will  not  put  themfelves  in  Danger  to  revenge  ari 
Injury  ^  and  then  becaufe  if  the  Difcontented  were  all  of  a  Mind,  and  had  Power  tQ 
do  it,  yet  they  are  difcouraged  by  the  Aflte£tion  which  they  obferve  in  the  Multitude 
towards  their  Prince.  The  Injury  done  by  the  Prince,  is  either  upon  the  Eltate, 
Blood,  or  Honour  of  the  Subjeft:  Where  the  Injury  extends  to  Blood,  Threatping 
very  dangerous,  and  much  more  than  downright  Execution  for  when  a  Man  is  kill'dj 
he  is  palt  thinking  of  Revenge,  and  thofe  who  are  alive  will  quickly  forget  him  i 
but  when  a  Man  is  ihreatned,  and  finds  himfelf  under  a  Necdfity  of  fuffering,  or  do- 
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ing  fomething  extraordinary,  he  becomes  immediately  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Prince,  as  I  fliall  flievi/-  hereafter.  Next  to  this  Neceffity  for  the  Prefer- 
varion  of  one^sLife  \  Honour  and  Eftite,  are  the  two  tenderelt  Points  in  which  Men  are 
fooneft  oftended,  and  of  which  the  Prince  is  likewile  to  have  a  particular  Care  •,  for  no 
Man  can  be  pillaged  fo  perfe£lly,  but  he  will  have  a  Knife  left  to  revenge  himfelf ;  nor 
no  Man  can  be  difhonoured  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Debafement,  but  he  will  have  Courage 
enough  left  to  attempt  fomething  in  Revenge;  and  in  Point  of  Honour,  no  Injury  goes 
fo  near  a  Man,  as  what  retieQs  upon  the  Woman  ;  and  next  to  that,  is  to  be  defpifed. 
This  was  it  that  arm'd  '?aujanicu  againft  Vhilip  of  JWaceion,  and  many  o'her  Sub- 
iefts  againft  many  other  Princes.  In  our  Times,  Julii*s  Eelanti  had  never  copfpired 
againft  ?andolfus.  Tyrant  of  Sien.i,  had  he  not  firiit  given  him  his  Daughter  lo  Wife, 
and  then  taken  her  from  him  again,  as  we  lhall  fhew  more  at  large  hereaf  er.  The 
great  Motive  of  the  Conjunclion  of  the  ?azzi  againft  the  Media,  was  the  Patrimony 
of  Giovanni  Bonromei,  which  was  given  from  them  by  the  Award  of  the  Medici.  But 
there  is  another  Motive  (and  that  no  fniall  one)  which  makes  People  confpire  againft 
their  Prince,  and  that  is  a  defire  of  refcuing  their  Country  from  Tyranny  and  Ufurpa- 
tion.  This  was  it  which  let  Brutus  and  Cijfm  at  work  againft  C.efar.  This  was  it. 
which  excited  others  againft  Pha/aris,  Dionyfius,  Sec.  and  againft  this  there  is  no  Re- 
medy, but  depofiting  their  Uliirpations and  becaule  there  are  few  will  do  that,  there 
are  but  tew  which  efcape  the  ill  Confequence. 

Ad  Generum  Cereris,  fine  cede,  ^  /anguine  pauci 
'Defcendunt  Reges,  ^  ficca  morte  Tyranni. 

Slaughter  and  Blood  purfues  ^  he  feldom  lies 
Dry  in  his  Co  fin,  that  a  Tyrant  dies. 

But  in  Complracies,  as  I  faid  before,  the  Dangers  are  fo  great  and  various,  that  there 
is  not  only  a  Hazard  in  the  Defigning,  Management,  and  Execution,  but  even  after  the 
Execution  is  done.    The  Conlpirators are  either  one  or  more-,  one  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  Confpiracy,  but  a  firm  Ref  jlution  in  a  lingle  Perfon  to  make  away  nis  Prince  j 
this  way  of  Confpiracy  is  more  fecure  than  the  other,  becaule  till  it  comes  to  Execution,  it 
can  never  be  known,  no  body  being  privy  to  his  Secret,  and  therefore  no  danger  of  coming 
to  the  Ears  of  the  Prince,   thefe  kind  of  Refolutions  may  fall  into  the  Heart  of  any  Man, 
Great  or  Small,  Noble  or  Ignoble,  Favourites  or  Strangers :  No  Mju  but  fome  Time  or 
other  may  have  Accefs  to  his  Prince,  and  he  that  has  Opportunity  toipeakwiih  him,  has 
Opportunity  to  do  worfe.    Faufanius  murdered  Yhdip  of  Macedon  as  he  was  going  to 
the  Temple,  attended  with  a  Thoufand  of  his  Guards,  and  walking  betwixt  his  own  Son 
and  his  Son-in-Law  ^  but  Taufanioi  was  a  Gentleman,  and  very  converfant  at  Court.  But 
there  was  a  poor  contemptible  Spaniard,  who  ftabb'd  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  in  the 
Neck,  and  though  the  Wound  was  not  mortal,  yet  it  was  enough  to  fhew  us  that  there 
is  no  Man  fo  inconfiderable,  but  if  he  has  Courage  to  undertake,  he  may  have  Oppor- 
tunity to  do  it :  Dervps,  a  Turkijh  Prieft,  drew  his  Sword  upon  Bajazet^  Father  to  this 
prefent  Emperor  •,  and  though  he  did  not  kill  him,  yet  it  was  not  for  want  either  of 
Courage  or  Opportunity.    Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  there  are  many  ill  enough  dif- 
pofed,  who  wifh  from  their  Hearts  to  be  revenged  on  their  Tyrants,  but  there  are  few  that 
dare  venture,  andfcarceone  of  thofe  few  but  dies  in  the  Attempt-,  and  no  Man  will  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  where  there  is  no  hopes  to  efcape.    But  enough  of  this  pertinacious  Male- 
volence in  a  fingle  Perlbn.  We  will  fpeak  now  of  Confpiracies  betwixt  a  Number :  I  fay- 
that  in  Hiftory,  all  Confpiracies  are  found  to  be  affed  by  great  Perfons,  and  fuch  as  have 
Familiarity  with  their  Prince :  For  others,  unlefs  they  be  Madmen,  or  Fools,  will  ne- 
ver attempt  it,  becaufe  People  that  are  weak,  and  remote  from  the  Court,  are  deltitute 
of  all  thofe  Hopes  and  Conveniencies  that  are  requifite  for  the  Execution  of  fuch  a  Defign. 
Firft,  Men  of  fiender  Fortune,  or  Intereft,  cannot  impart  themfelves  freely,  no  body  will 
be  true  to  them,  becaufe  no  Man  can  concur  with  them  upon  any  of  thofe  Hopes  which  do 
ufually  encourage  Men  to  the  undertaking  of  any  great  Danger  ^  fo  that  they  can  hardly 
communicate  to  Two  or  Three  Perfons,  but  one  of  them  is  an  Informer,  and  the  other  are 
ruined.    But  if  they  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  not  to  be  betrayed,  the  Execution  is  attended 
with  fo  many  Difficulties,  by  reafon  of  the  Difficulty  of  their  Accefs,  that  it  is  impoifible  but 
they  muft  mifcarry  :  And  if  great  Perfons,  and  luch  as  are  very  converfant  with  their  Prince, 
are  fubject  to  fjch  Hazards,  thofe  doubtlefs  muft  be  much  more,  who  are  under  none  of  thofe 
Qualifications.  Wherefore,  when  Men  of  mean  Fortune,  or  little  Accefs  at  Court,  connder 
their  own  Weaknels  and  Inability,  they  are  difcouraged  from  any  fiich  Defigns;  and  if  at 
any  Time  they  be  offended,  and  would  do  their  Prince  a  Mifchief^  they  content  themfelves 
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with  libelling  and  railing,  and  expe£l  when  Perlbns  of  greater  Accefs  and  Capacity 
Ihould  revenge  thetp  upon  his  Perfon   and  if  any  of  thefe  Perfons  are  fo  far  tranfported, 
as  to  attempt  any  Thing  of  this  Nature,  their  good  Will  is  more  to  be  commended 
than  their  Difcretion.    We  fee  then,  where  any  great  Confpiracy  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  by  great  Perfons,  and  fuch  as  have  been  familiar  with  their  Prince,  and  that  as  oft- 
en upon  the  Score  of  Benefits  as  Injuries  received  ;  fo  it  was  in  the  Confpiracy  of  Pe- 
rennuis  againlt  Commodus,  flautianus  againft  Severus^  Sejanus  againft  Tiberius  ,  all  of 
them  preferred  by  their  feveral  Ennperors,  and  advanced  to  fuch  Honours,  Autiiority 
and  Eltates,  that  their  Power  feem'd  to  want  nothing  of  Perfection,  but  the  Imperial 
Enfigns  •,  and  that  they  might  have  them  as  well  as  the  reft,  they  confpired  every  one 
of  them  againft  their  Prince  ;  and  their  Confpiracies  had  fuch  Ends  as  their  Ingratitude 
deferved.   However,  in  the  Memory  of  our  Fathers  the  Confpiracy  of  Giacopo  (T  Api- 
<7;7o againft  Meffieur  Yiero  Gambacortt  Prince  o^Fifa  had  a  better  End  ;  for  the  faid  Gia- 
copo having  been  brought  up,  and  careffed,  and  advanced  by  the  faid  Ficro,  depofed  his 
Benefaclor,  and  took  away  his  Government  for  his  Pains.  .  Another  of  the  fame  Na- 
ture was  that  of  Coppola  in  our  Days  againft  lerdinanl     An  agon  ^  though  it  had  not 
the  fame  Succefs  ^  for  Coppola  being  arrived  at  that  Height  of  Authority,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  the  bare  Name  wanting  to  make  him  King,  he  attempted  for  that,  and  loft 
his  Life  in  the  Bufinefs.    And  certainly  if  any  Confpiracy  might  have  fucceeded,  it  was 
his,  being  a  Perlbn  as  powerful  as  the  King  himfelf,  and  feconded  with  all  the  Conve-  | 
niences  he  could  defire  :  But  the  fame  Greedinefs  ol^  Dominion  that  blinded  him  in  the 
Undertaking,  blinded  him  in  the  Profecution  of  his  Defign  ,  for  had  it  been  managed 
with  the  leaft  Prudence,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  mifcarried. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  would  preferve  himfelf  againft  Confpiracy,  is  to  have  an  Eye 
rather  upon  thofe  he  has  obliged,  than  thofe  he  has  offended  ^  for  they  that  are  offended 
have  not  thofe  frequent  Opportunities  that  the  other  have   and  for  the  Difpofition,  it  is 
much  alike,  the  Defire  of  Dominion  being  as  great  if  not  greater  than  the  Defire  of  Re- 
venge i  fb  then  Authority  is  to  be  given  to  his  Friends  with  that  Caution,  that  there  be 
always  ibme  Space  or  Interval  left  betwixt  the  Preferment  of  the  Favourite,  and  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  Prince,  left  if  his  Ambition  fhould  not  be  fatisfied ,  he  (hould  afpire  im- 
mediately at  the  Crown.    But  to  return  to  our  Defign   I  fay,  thatConfpirators  being  to 
be  gteat  Men,  and  fuch  as  have  eafy  Accefs  to  the  Prince,  we  are  now  to  enquire  into  the 
Succeffes  of  their  Plots,  and  fee  what  have  been  the  Caufes  of  their  Profperity  or  Mif^ 
carriage.    And  becaufe  (as  I  faid  before)  the  Danger  is  confiderable  in  the  Management, 
Execution,  and  afterwards  •,  for  that  Reafon  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  arrive  at  their 
propofedEnd.  In  their  Contrivances  and  Confultations  there  is  fuch  extraordinary  Dan- 
ger, that  unlefs  they  be  carried  on  with  fingular  Caution  and  Prudence,  they  will  be  eafily 
-  difcovered  •,  and  they  are  dilcovered  Two  Ways,  either  by  downright  Impeachment, 
or  by  Coniefture  and  Prefumption.    Impeachment  proceeds  either  from  Infidelity  or 
Folly  in  thofe  Perfons  with  whom  you  have  communicated;  Infidelity  is  eafily  found  our, 
for  you  cannot  comm.unicate  in  that  Nature  but  with  fuchof  your  Confidents  as  you  llip- 
pofe  will  venture  their  Lives  for  you    or  elfe  -with  fuch  Perlbns  as  are  diifatisfied  with 
the  Government :  Of  fuch  kind  of  Confidents  ,  one  or  two  may  polfibly  be  found,  but 
when  you  begin  to  multiply  them,  and  commit  your  Secret  to  more,  youmuft  neceflarily 
be  betrayed  ^  for  their  Afleftion  to  you  muft  be  very  great,  if  the  Apprehenfion  of  the 
Danger  and  the  Fear  of  thePunifhment  do  not  deter  them:  Befides,  Men  are  many  Times 
miftaken  in  the  Afle^lion  of  their  Friends ;  fbr  they  can  never  be  allured  of  them  till  they 
have  made  Experiment ;  and  to  make  Experiment  in  fuch  Ways  as  this,  is  exceedingly 
dangerous   and  if  perchance  you  have  had  trial  of  them  in  fbme  other  Matters  of  Im- 
portance, in  which  they  have  behaved  themfelves  faithfully  and  well,  yet  you  can  take 
no  true  Meafures  from  that,  becaufe  this  furpaffes  all  other  Dangers  whatfoever.    If  you 
prefume  upon  his  Diicontent,  Animofity  to  his  Prince,  you  may  be  eafily  deceived,  for 
as  fbon  as  you  have  dilcovered  your  Defign,  you  have  given  him  a  Power  to  reconcile  him- 
felf, and  his  Rancor  muft  be  very  great,  or  your  Influence  extraordinary  to  keep  him  faith- 
tul.  Hence  it  is  that  many  Confpiracies  are  difcovered,  and  as  it  were  uipp'd  in  the  Bud  j 
and  when  any  of  them  are  kept  private  where  many  Perfons  are  privy,  'tis  look'd  upon  as 
a  Miracle,  as  that  oi  Fi/o  againft  Kero,  and  in  our  Times  that  of  the  Fazzi  againft  Lo- 
renzo, and  Guiliano  de  Medici^  in  which  though  Fifty  were  concerned,  it  was  never  difco- 
vered till  it  came  to  Execution.  For  Difcoveries  by  Indiicretion,  they  happen  when  one 
of  the  Confpirators  talks  carelefly,  fo  asfome  Servant  or  third  Perfon  picks  it  out,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  the  Sons     Brutus,  who  in  tlfeir  Negotiations  with  r<//'</;^/-7's  Ambaffidors,  were 
over-heard,  a^id  acculed  by  one  of  the  Servants:  Another  Way  is  when  out  of  Levity  you 
communicate  with  fbme  Child  or  Woman  that  you  love,  or  fuch  other  incontinent  Perlbn, 
as  Linus  did,  who  being  (with  Fhilotas)  entred  into  a  Confpiracy  againft  Alexander  the 
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Great,  imparted  it  to  a  Boy  that  he  loved,  called  FicomaSus^  who  told  it  to  his  Brother 
Cihalinus^  and  Cibalinus  difcovered  it  to  the  King.  As  to  Difcoveries  by  Circumftances 
and  Conjecture,  we  have  an  Example  in  the  Vijonian  Confpiracy  againft  'Nero^  in  which 
Scevinus  one  ol  the  Confpirators  having  the  Day  before  l^ero  was  to  have  been  mur- 
ther'd  made  his  Will,  ordered  Mi/ichius  his  Freeman  to  furbifh  up  his  old  rufty  Sword, 
enfranchized  all  his  Slaves,  diltributed  Money  among  them,  and  caufed  Pledgets  and  Li- 
gatures to  be  made  to  bind  up  Wounds  •,  he  gave  Occafion  of  Conjefture  to  MiHchii/^, 
who  accufed  him  thereupon  to  iKero^  and  Order  being  given  for  his  Apprehenfion,  Scevi- 
was  taken  into  Cultody,  and  with  him  AW^//«  another  of  the  Conlpirators,  who 
•  had  been  obferved  to  have  talked  privately  with  him  a  long  Time  the  Day  before,  and  not  a- 
greeing  about  their  Difcourle,  they  contradifted  one  another,  and  were  forced  to  confefs  all. 

From  thefe  Occafions  of  Difcovery  it  is  impoflible  to  be  fecur'd,  but  either  by  Me- 
nace Imprudence,  or  Inadvertency,  all  will  out  whenever  the  Confpirators  exceed  the 
Number  of  the  Three  or  Four.  For  if  more  than  one  of  them  be  taken  ,  'tis  impoffi- 
ble  but  they  muft  interfere,  becaufe  Two  People  cannot  hang  together  fb  exaQly  in  a 
Story.  If  there  be  but  one  apprehended,  and  he  be  a  ftout  Man ,  perhaps  he  may  have 
that  Conftancy  and  Refolution  as  to  conceal  his  Confederates ;  buc  then  his  Confederates 
muft  have  as  much  Courage  as  he,  and  not  difcover  themielves  by  ..their  Flight -,  for 
whofe  Heart  foever  fails,  whether  his  that  is  apprehended ,  or  his  that  is  efcaped,  'tis 
the  fame  Thing,  for  the  Plot  is  difcovered.  That  Example  which  is  mentioned  by  Ti- 
tus Liv'im  is  very  rare  and  unufual,  where  in  a  Confpiracy  againft  Girolamo  King  of  Sy- 
raciife^  hefpeaks  of  one  of  the  Confpirators  called  Theodorus,  who  being  feized,  con- 
cealed'his  Accomplices  with  incomparable  Conftancy,  and  accufed  all  the  King's  Friends ; 
and  his  Companions  were  fo  confident  in  his  Courage,  that  none  of  them  fled,  or  made 
the  leaft  Difcovery  by  Fear.  Thefe  are  the  Dangers  which  are  to  be  pafs'd  in  the  Con- 
du£l  or  Management  of  an  Enterprize,  before  it  comes  to  Execution  •,  and  as  there  are 
Dangers,  fo  there  are  Ways  of  evading  them. 

The  firft,  the  furett,  and  indeed  the  only  Way  is  not  to  give  your  Confederates  Time  to 
'  difcover  you,  but  to  communicate  the  Bufinefs  to  them  when  it  is  juft  ready  for  Execution, 
and  not  before.   Thofe  who  take  that  Courfe,are  free  from  rhe  Danger  of  Threarningsand 
Negotiations,  and  commonly  from  all  the  reft,  and  have  beenobferved  frequently  to  come 
to  good  End  \  and  there  is  no  Man  that  is  wife,  but  would  carry  it  fo  if  he  could.   I  fliall 
give  you  only  Two  Examples.   Nel'matus  being  unable  to  endure  the  Tyranny  of  Ari- 
ftotmui  King  o{  Epirus^  got  feveral  of  his  Friends  and  Relations  together  into  his  Houfe, 
and  exhorting  them  to  the  Deliverance  of  their  Country,  fome  of  them  defired  them  to 
confider  and  prepare  themfelves  ^  whereupon  'Nelimatus  caufed  his  Servants  to  make  faft 
the  Doors,  and  protefted  to  all  the  whole  Company,  that  they  Ihould  go  immediately 
about  it,  or  he  would  deliver  them  up  Prifbners  to  Ariftotimus  •,  upon  which  they  all 
took  the  Oath,  and  falling  incontinently  to  the  Work,  they  eflefted  their  Defign,  as 
J^elhnatm  had  contriv'd  it.   One  of  the  Mas,i  having  by  Fraud  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Verfia,  and  OrthariM  a  great  Perfon  of  that  Kingdom  having  difcovered 
the  Cheat,  he  had  a  Conference  with  Six  others  of  his  own  Quality,  ro  contrive  how 
they  mieht  refcue  their  Country  from  the  Tyranny  of  that  Ufurper,  and  (as  in  the  Cafe 
before)  when  fome  of  them  defired  Time  ,  Darim  ( one  of  the  Six )  flood  up  and  de- 
clared boldly-  That  if  they  would  not  execute  it  prefently,  he  would  accufe  them 
every  one ;  and  doing  it  forthwith,  they  profpered  accordingly.   Not  unlike  thefe 
Two,  was  the  Way  which  the  Mtol'ians  uled  in  the  AfFaffination  of  'Nahk  the  Ty- 
rant of  Sfarta  :  They  fent  one  of  their  Citizens  called  Alexamenes  to  him  with  30 
Horfe  and  2co  Foot,  under  a  Pretence  of  a  Supply,  commanding  the  Soldiers  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Orders  of  their  chief  Officers,  but  acquainted  no  body  with  the  de- 
fign but  Alexamenes  \{\va{t\i..  Alexamenes  marched  \.oSpartav^\i\\  his  Forces,  but  com- 
municating nothing  of  his  Inltruftions,  till  they  were  fit  to  be  executed,  he  did  his  Bu- 
finefs and  the  Tyrant  was  flain  ;  by  which  Refervednefs  they  avoided  the  firft  Dangers  of  - 
being  difcovered,  which  are  obvious  in  the  Management  ^  and  whoever  takes  the  fame 
Courfe,fhall  avoid  them  as  well  as  xhty.FiJo  (whom  I  have  mention'd  before)  was  a  Man 
of  Honour  and  Reputation,  a  great  Intimate  of  j\WVs,  and  one  in  whom  he  placed  a  great 
deal  of  Confidence.    I^ero  vifited  him  often ,  and  was  many  Times  treated  very  mag- 
nificently in  his  Garden  :  ?ifo  by  Virtue  of  this  Intimacy  was  able  to  make  choice  of 
fuch  Complices  as  were  ftout  and  courageous,  and  difpofed  tofuch  an  Exploit  (which  for 
great  Men  to  do,  is  no  difficult  Matter  0  and  when  Occafion  was  offered,  to  break  the  Bu- 
finefs to  them  fo  fuddenly,  that  having  no  Time  either  to  deliberate  or  deny  him,  he  muft 
neceffarily  fucceed  •,  and  he  who  examinesall  the  other  Examples  that  are  mentioned,will 
find  very  few.  but  have  been  managed  the  fame  Way.   But  Men  of  little  Experience  in  the 
Affairs  of  the  World,  do  many  Times  commit  great  Errors,  and  more,  when  their  Defigns 
1  are 
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are  extraordinary,  as  in  this.    A  Plot  then  is  never  to  be  imparted  but  upon  Necefliry, 
and  when  it  is  ripe  for  Execution  ^  and  when  you  do  communicate ,  do  it  but  to  one' 
and  that  a  Perfon  of  whom  you  have  had  long  Experience,  or  one  that  is  prompted  by 
the  (lime  Intereft  and  Provocation  as  your  felf ;  and  to  find  one  Perfon  fo,  is  much  eafier 
than  to  find  many,  and  by  Confequence  that  Way  is  nothing  fo  dangerous.    Befides  if 
you  fliould  be  miftaken  in  your  Confidence,  you  have  more  Remedy  and  Defence  than 
where  the  Confpirators  are  leveral  j  fori  have  heard  wife  Men  fay,  that  to  a  lingle  Per- 
fon a  Man  may  lay  any  Thing  5  (for  if  nothing  be  to  be  produced  under  your  Hand) 
your  No  will  be  as  good  as  his  Yea    But  Writing  is  to  be  fhunn'd  as  a  Rock,  for  no- 
thing is  of  fo  much  ConviQion,  as  a  Note  under  a  Man's  own  Hand.    Flautianus  de-  •  I 
iigning  to  mmihQx- Sever  us  the  Emperor,  and  his  Son  Antoninus,  committed  the  Execu- 
tion to  Saturmnus  a  Tribune,  who  had  more  mind  to  betray  than  obey  him  5  but  fulpe£l- 
ing  that  when  he  came  to  accufe  him,  Flautiamis  fhould  have  more  Credit  than  he  he 
defired  a  Warrant  under  his  Hand  to  confirm  hisCommiflion  \  V]\mhFIijutian:{s  granted, 
being  blinded  with  Ambition^  whereby  it  happen'd  that  he  wasaccufed,  convi^led  and 
condem.ned  ^  whereas  without  that  Note,  and  fome  other  Circumftances,  Tlautianus 
would  have  been  acquitted,  and  his  Accufer  been  punifhed,  fo  obftinately  did  Plautia- 
mis  deny  all.    In  the  Fijonian  Confpiracy,  there  was  a  Woman  called  Epicar^  who 
had  been  formerly  one  of  l\ero's  Miifes.    This  EpicarH  thinking  it  of  Importance  to 
bring  in  a  Captain  of  certain  Gallies,  which  Nero  kept  for  his  Guard,  (he  communica- 
ted the  Plot,  but  conceafd  the  Confpirators-,  and  the  Captain  betraying  her,  and  accu- 
fing  her  to  Nero,  Epkark  maintained  the  contrary  with  fuch  Conftancy,  that  the  Em- 
peror was  amaz'd,  and  difcharged  her.   So  then,  he  that  communicates  a  Thing  of  this  j 
Nature  to  one,  runs  but  thefe  Two  Dangers,  either  of  being  fpontaneoufly  accufed  and 
Proof  brought  to  make  it  good;  or  elfe  being  acculed  by  Accident  and  of  Force  as 
when  His  Confederate  is  apprehended  upon  Sulpicion,  and  impeaches  him  upon  die  Rack 
in  both  which  Cafes  there  is  fomething  to  be  laid  ;  for  in  the  firft  he  may  pretend  Ma- 
lice, in  the  fecond  Fear,  and  that  the  Extremity  of  his  Torture  conftrained  him  to  fay 
falfe :  So  that  it  is  great  Wifdom  to  communicate  with  no  body,  till  your  Defigns  be 
ripe,  but  to  proceed  according  to  the  Examples  aforeiaid  j  but  if  you  muft  communicate 
to  do  it  but  to  one  alone,  and  by  himfelf  j  in  which  though  there  be  Ibme  Danger  yet  ' 
there  is  much  lefs  than  where  you  communicate  with  many.    Another  Way,  and'  not 
unlike  this,  is  when  the  Fury  or  Violence  of  a  Tyrant  necelTnates  you  to  do  that  to  him  j 
which  otherwife  he  would  be  fure  to  do  to  you  ;  and  Ibmetimes  it  is  fb  fiidden  and 
fierce,  it  leaves  you  fcarce  Time  ro  think  of  fecuring  your  felf   This  is  an  Exigence  and 
Necefliry  that  has  moft  commonly  a  good  End  ^  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  produce  Two 
Examples,  and  no  more.    Commodus  the  Emperor  had  Two  Captains  of  his  Guards  (one 
of  rhcm  called  Lettus,  and  the  other  Elettiis)  particularly  in  his  Favour,  and  Manin 
was  the  moft  intimate  of  his  Concubines.    They  having  taken  the  Liberty  to  admonifh 
him  of  his  ill  Courfes,  and  the  Reflexion  his  ill  Converfation  had  both  upon  his  Peribn 
and  Government,  he  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  Monitors,  and  to  that  End  writ  down 
the  Names  of  Martia,  Lett  us,  Eletttus,  and  others  (who  he  defigned  fhould  be  put  to 
Death  the  next  Night)  and  put  the  Note  under  his  Pillow.    Being  gone  o"ut  into  a  Bath 
a  Child  that  he  lov'd  exceedingly,  being  rummaging  about  the  Room  ,  happened  upoti 
this  Paper,  and  going  out  with  it  in  his  Hand,  Martia  met  him  by  Accident,  took  it 
from  him,  read  it,  lent  it  immediately  to  Lettus  and  E/ettus,  who  being  fenfible  of 
their  Danger,  relblved  to  prevent  him ,  and  without  more  ado,  killed  Conmodus  in  the 
Evening. 

Antoninus  Caracalla  the  Emperor,  was  with  his  Army  in  JWcfopotainia,  and  having  made 
Macrinus  his  General  (a  better  Statefman  than  Soldier  j  it  happened  (as  it  does  to  all  Prin- 
ces that  are  wicked)  that  he  began  to  apprehend  (what  he  knew  he  deferved)  that  Ibme 
body  confpired  againft  him.  To  be  more  certain,  he  writ  privately  to  a  Friend  (called 
Maternianus)  in  Rome,  to  confult  the  Aftrologers,  and  give  him  Notice  whether  any  body 
was  contriving  againft  the  Empire.  Maternianus  writ  him  W ord  he  had  confulted  them, 
that  there  were  thole  who  did  afpire  at  the  Empire,  and  that  Macrinus  was  the  Man.  This 
Letter  coming  by  Accident  to  the  Hands  of  Macrinus,  before  the  Emperor  law  it,  he 
found  the  Neceflity  that  was  upon  him  either  to  kill  or  to  be  kilfd  ^and  thereupon  commit- 
ted the  Execution  to  a  Confident  of  hiscalfd  Alartia/is  (whole  Brother  Antoninus  had  ih'm 
not  many  Days  before)  who  kilfd  him  accordingly.  We  fee  then  that  this  Neceflity  which 
allows  us  no  Time,  has  the  fame  FAett  in  a  manner  with  the  Courfe  which  was  taken  by 
Ne/imatus  of  Epirus ,  as  1  have  mentioned  before.  We  lee  likewile,  (as  I  faid  in  the 
Beginning  of  thele  Dilcourfes)  that  Commination  and  Threatning  does  a  Prince  more 
Mifchief,  and  are  the  Occafion  of  more  Plots,  than  Violence  it  lelf  A  Prince  rherefore  is  to 
have  a  care  of  that;  tocarels  thoie  that  areabouthim,  and  keep  them  in  their  Allegiance 
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by  his  Courrefy  and  Kindnefs-,  if  that  will  not  do,  he  is  to  fecure  himftlf  othervvrfe  as 
well  as  he  can,  but  never  to  bring  them  into  a  Condition  of"  thinking  themfelves  under  a 
Neceffity  of  killing  or  being  kiird.    As  to  the  Dangers  which  attend  the  Execution  of  a 
Pior,  they  proceed  either  from  a  fudden  Alteration  of  Orders  ^  a  fjdden  De'e>^ion  of 
Courage  in  him  that  is  to  execute  •,  feme  Imprudence  in  the  Attempt    or  feme  Imper- 
fe£lion  in  the  A8:,  as  when  all  are  not  killed  that  were  intended.    And  firft  we  mult  un- 
derftand,  that  there  is  nothing  gives  fo  much  Embarafment  and  Diftraftion  to  the  A- 
ftions  of  Men,  as  new  and  contradiftory  Orders,  to  be  executed  in  an  Inftant,  and  quite 
contrary  to  what  was  determined  before.   And  if  in  any  Thing  this  Variation  be  dange- 
rous, it  is  in  Martial  Affairs,  and  in  fuch  Things  as  we  have  now  fpoken  of;  for  in  thole 
Caies  there  is  nothing  lb  neceffary  as  that  every  Man  may  known  certainly  his  Part,  that 
before-hand  he  may  contrive  with  himfelf,  and  conclude  upon  all  the  Circumitances  of' 
the  Fa£l:  ^  whereas,  if  they  had  fram'd  their  Defigns,  and  fix'd  upon  their  Way,  and 
immediately  new  Orders  are  brought  repugnant  to  the  former,  it  difturbs  all,  and  the 
whole  Plot  muft  be  ruined  •,  fo  that  it  is  better  to  execute  it  according  to  the  firlt  Or- 
der, though  there  be  fomething  of  Inconvenience,  than  to  vary  your  Orders,  with  a 
Thoufand  Times  more  :  But  this  is  meant  only  where  the  Variation  is  fudden ;  for  where 
you  have  Time  enough,  it  is  not  fo  dangerous.   The  Confpiracy  of  the  ^azzi  againft 
hcrcnzo  and  Giufumo  de  Medici  is  very  well  known.    Their  firft  Orders  were.  That  an 
Entertainment  fhould  he  made  for  the  Cardinal  of  Sr.  George,  to  which  the  Medici 
fhould  be  invited  and  killed.   Every  Man's  Office  was  affigned  him  ;  fbme  were  to  kill 
them   fome  were  to  fecure  the  Palace  j  and  ochers  to  ride  up  and  down  the  City,  and 
proclaim  Liberty  to  the  People  :  It  happened  when  the  ¥azzi^  Medici,  and  Cardinal 
were  all  together  in  the  Cathedral  in  Florence ,  at  Divine  Service,  News  was  brought  that 
Julian  would  not  be  at  Dinner :  Hereupon  the  Confpirators  confuking  again,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  alter  the  Plot,  and  do  that  in  the  Church,  which  wasdefigned  in  the  Chamber: 
This  fudden  Alteration,  difcompofed  the  whole  Order  •,  for  Giovan  Batifla  da  Moniefec' 
CO  would  not  confent  to  add  Sacrilege  to  his  Murrher ,  and  commit  it  in  the  Chuich 
upon  which  they  were  forced  to  appoint  another  in  his  Place ,  and  Ihifc  all  their  Agents 
from  one  Office  to  another  \  and  their  Time  being  too  (hort  to  fix  their  Refolutions,  they 
comm.itied  lb  many  Errors  in  the  Execution,  that  all  of  them  mifcarried.    And  among  the 
Confpirators,  when  Things  come  to  be  executed,  their  Heart  many  Times  fails  them, 
either  out  of  fudden  Reverence,  or  fudden  Fear-,  for  the  Prelence  and  Majefty  of  fome 
Princes  is  fo  awful,  it  either  mitigates  or  frightens^  the  Fury  of  the  Executioner ;  Ma- 
mi- being  taken  and  kept  Prifoner  by  the  Minturnenfes,  they  lent  a  Servant  to  kill  him  j 
but  the  poor  Slave  was  fo  terrified  at  the  Sight  of  his  Perion,  and  the  Memory  of  his 
Name,  that  his  Courage  faifd,  and  he  was  not  able  to  go  thorough.  And  if  the.Confide- 
raiion  of  his  Quality,  and  the  Majefty  of  his  Countenance  could  do  lb  much,  in  a  Per- 
fon  that  was  a  Prifoner,  and  in  Diftrels,  how  much  more  are  they  efFeftual  in  a  free 
Prince,  magnificently  adorned,  and  as  nobly  attended  ?  Certainly  fuch  a  Sight  is  able  to 
Itrike  Terror  into  the  boldeft  Perfon,  and  work  Compalfion  in  the  moft  cruel  Mifcreant. 

Some  there  were  who  confpired  againft  Sitalck,  King  of  Thrace  :  The  Day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Execution  \  they  me:  at  the  Place  where  the  Prince  was ;  but  when 
the  Stroke  was  to  be  given,  no  body  durft  venture,  they  departed  as  they  came,  every- 
body blamed  one  another,  but  no  body  knew  what  was  the  Impediment,  and  having  at- 
tempted it  often  with  the  fame  Intimidation,  they  were  difcovered  at  laft,  and  received 
Punifnment  for  an  Offence  which  they  might,  but  would  not  put  in  Execution.  Al- 
jonfo,  Duke  of  Firr^/-^^,  had  Two  Brothers,  who  confpired  againft  him,  and  employed 
Giannes,  a  Prieft  and  Chanter  in  the  laid  Duke's  Chapel,  to  bring  the  Duke  to  them, 
which  he  did  many  Times,  and  it  was  in  their  Power  to  have  killed  him    but  yet  not 
any  of  them  duilt  ftrike  him  ^  fb  that  at  .  length  they  alfo  were  difcovered,  and  re- 
ceived their  Reward.   This  Remorfe  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  Terror  of  his 
Prefsnce,  or  the  Influence  of  his  Behaviour  and  Humanity,  which  compels  them  to 
Mercy.   But  the  Defects  and  Difappointmenis  in  theie  Kind  of  Executions,  proceed  either 
from  Imprudence  or  Terror,  with  either  of  which,  the  Minds  of  the  Confpirators  being 
difiurbed,  they  become  fo  confufed  and  diftrafted,  they  can  neither  fay,  nor  do  any  Thing 
as  they  fhould.    And  that  Men  are  fubjeft  to  thofe  Confufions  and  Surprizes,  cannot  be 
better  demonftrated  than  by  Livys  Delcription  of  Alexamenus  the  Mtolian,  of  whom 
we  have  fpoken  before :  For  when  the  Time  was  come  for  the  Execution  of  his  Defign 
againft  iVd/'^s  tiie  5p^r/^7«,  having  imparted  it  to  his  Friends,  L/t^  tells  us,  CoUegit,  ^ 
ipfe  anmum,  confufum  tamw  cogitatwne  rei.    He  recoUeUed  his  Mind,  vchich  was  in 
lome  meafure  confounded  with  Contemplation  of  the  Enterpnze.    For  there  is  no 
,Man,  how  refolute  and  bloody  foever  he  be ,  but  muft  be  furprized  and  difcompofed 
in  f  jch  Cafes  as  thofe  j  wherefore  for  fuch  Exploits,  experienced  Men,  and  fuch  as  have 
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been  ufed  to  thofe  kind  of  Affairs,  are  to  be  chofen,  and  no  other  though  never  fo  ftout : 
For  he  that  has  had  no  Trial  of  himfelf  in  that  Nature,  ou^ht  not  to  prefume  barely 
upon  his  Courage^  nor  can  he  promife  himfelf  any  certain  Succefs,  by  reafon  that  the 
Terror  and  Perturbation  of  his  Mind  is  miny  Times  fo  ttrong ,  that  it  makes  his  Wea- 
pon fall  out  of  his  Hand,  or  Words  fall  from  his  Mouth,  which  difcover  the  whole  Plot. 
LuciUa  the  Sifter  of  Commodes,  ordered  ^nntianus  to  kill  her  Brother :  ^umtlanu's 
waited  for  Commodus  as  he  came  into  the  Amphitheacre,  and  meeting  him  whcii  he  came 
he  ran  at  him  with  his  naked  Sword,  crying  aloud  ,  ^  ejio  ti  mando  il  Senato :  The  Se- 
nate fends  you  this.  But  thofe  Words  gave  an  Alarm,  and  he  was  leized  before  he  could 
lift  up  his  Arm  to  give  the  Blow.    Mejfer  Amonio  da  Vo/terra,  deputed  (as  is  laid  be- 
fore) to  kill  Lorenzo  de  Medici-^  when  he  advanced  to  affault  him,  cried  out,  iihTmytor! 
But  that  Exclamation  was  the  Prefervaiion  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  Ruin  of  the  Conipira- 
tors.   But  tho'  thefe  Enterprizes  are  difficult,  when  airefled  only  againlt  one  Peribn,  for 
the  Reafons  abovefaid,  yet  when  they  are  bent  againll  Two,  they  are  much  more-  be- 
caufe  in  feveral  Places  it  is  impolfible  anv  Defign  (hould  be  well  executed  at  once ;  fo 
that  to  confpire  againft  a  Prince  in  that  Way,  is  a  doubrtul,  datigeious  and  imprudent 
Thing.    Were  it  not  tbr  the  Reverence  I  bear  to  the  Author,  I  Ihould  icarce  believe  what 
Herodian  fay^  of  ^lautianus.  that  he  committed  to  one  fi  igie  Centurion  called  Satur- 
n'tnus,  the  Killing  of  Severas  and  Antoninus  who  lived  in  levcral  Places  ;  tor  'tis  lb  ir- 
rational a  Thing,  that  nothing  but  his  Autnority  could  have  perluaded  me  to  it.  Cer- 
tain young  Gentlemen  of  Athens  confpired  againft  Diodes  dnJ  liippuis.  Two  Tyrants  in 
that  City.    They  killed  Dwelt  s,  buc  Hippiof  elciped,  and  revenged  his  Death.  Chiones 
and  Leonides  of  Heraclea,  Two  ot  P  aio  s  D^fciples,  confp'red  againft  C/earchus  and  Sa- 
tirus.  Two  Tyrants  of  that  Place  ^  Qearchus  was  murthered,  but  Satirus  liirvived  and 
revenged  it.    The  ?azzi  (whom  we  have  lo  often  mentioned)  killed  only  Julian  de  Me- 
dici, his  Brother  efcaping.  So  that  fiom  thefe  Confpiracies  againft  leveral  Perfbns,  all 
wile  People  will  abftain,  as  Things  that  are  fatal  to  themlelves,  their  Country,  and  eve- 
ry body  elfe    for  thole  who  elcape  are  thereby  render  d  the  more  cruel  and  tyrannical 
as  appears  by  the  aforefaid  Examples  in  Florence,  Athens,  and  Herac/ea.   And  there- 
fore the  Conspiracy  of  P^/3/?/i/^zj againft  the  Tyrants  of  L'hebes  wa«  admirable,  in  refpeft 
of  the  Succefs,  feeing  not  only  One,  but  Ten  of  them  were  to  be  murthered  ;  and  that 
he  was  neither  a  Favourite,  nor  had  ealv  Acceis  to  them  ^  but  was  a  Rebel,  and  in  Ba- 
niihment   yet  he  overcame  all  rhefe  D  fficulties,  got  miolhebes,  killed  the  Tyrants,  and 
delivered  his  Country  ^  but  with  the  Afliitance  of  Caron  one  ot  the  Tyrant's  great  Coun- 
iellors  who  gave  him  Admiffion,  and  contributed  much  to  his  Succels.    But  let  no  Man 
prefume  upon  this  Example,  tor  it  is  looked  upon  nor  only  as  a  rare  Thing,  but  as  a  Mi- 
racle.  The  Execution  of  fuch  a  Defign  may  be  interrupted  likewile  by  a  falfe  Imagi- 
nation, or  fome  unexpected  Accident  happening  in  the  veiy  Aft.   The  very  Morning  that 
Brutus  and  his  Confederates  were  to  murther  C^far,  ic  happened  that  he  had  a  long 
Difcourle  with  Cn.  Popi/ius  Lenof ,  one  o)-  the  Confp'tators,  which  the  rtft  of  the  Ac- 
complices oblerving,  concluded  that  Popilius  had  difcovered  all  loCcfar,  and  was  giving 
him  an  Account  ^  whereupon  it  was  propoltd  to  kill  Cffar  prefendy,  and  not  to  defer 
it  till  he  was  in  the  Senate^  and  doubtlefs  they  had  done  it,  but  that  their  Difcourle 
broke  oft,  and  C^/zr  went  away  without  any  Commotion.   Thele  Imaginations  are  Ibme- 
times  very  confiderable,  and  to  be  regarded  with  a  great  deal  ot  Prudence,  and  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  they  are  eafily  taken  up  j  for  he  who  is  conftious  to  himlelf,  is  always 
apt  to  fulpe£t  that  they  are  talking  of  him  ;  and  it  may  fo  tall  out,  that  a  Word  fpo- 
kento  another  Intent,  may  gaul  and  difturb  you  as  much  as  it  it  were  fpoken  on  Pur- 
pole,  and  either  force  you  to  fly,  or  ib  haften  and  precipitate  the  Execution,  that  you 
run  your  felf  upon  many  Inconveniences,  eipecially  where  many  are  privy  to  the  Plot. 
As  to  the  Accidents,  becaule  they  are  unexpeded  and  occafional,  no  Direftions  can  be 
given  againft  them,  but  Examples  by  which  Men  are  to  regulate  and  be  cautious.  JuU- 
m  Belanti  of  Siena  (whom  we  have  mentioned  before)  being  incetiled  againlt  Pandolfus, 
who  had  given  him  his  Daughter  in  Marriage,  and  taken  her  from  him  agai.i,  conlpired 
his  Death,  and  laid  his  Defign  thus  j  Pandoljus  went  almolt  every  Day  to  vifit  one  of 
his  Relations  that  was  fick  ^  and  in  his  Palfage  went  commonly  by  Julius  his  Houfe: 
Upon  this  Confideration,  Julius  got  all  his  Accomplices  together  into  his  Houfe,  with 
Intention  to  aflault  him  as  he  went  by  s  to  which  Purpofe  he  armed  them  all,  and  diP 
pofed  them  into  the  Porch,  that  they  might  be  ready  upon  a  Signal  to  be  given  from 
a  Window  above :  It  happened  that  Pandolfus  being  juft  by,  the  Perfon  at  the  Window 
gave  the  Signal,  when  by  Accident  in  the  very  Nick  ot  Time  Pandolfus  met  a  Friend, 
and  ftopt  to  fiilute  him  :  Some  of  his  Attendants  paffing  on,  heard  a  Noife  of  Arms,  took 
the  Alarm,  and  difcovered  the  Ambufcade  ^Ib  that  PWo///^x  was  miraculoufly  preferved, 
Julio  and  liis  Companions  forced  to  fly  trom  Sienuy  and  all  by  tlie  Accident  ot  this  Ren- 
1  counter. 
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Counter,  which  not  only  hindred  the  Execution  at  that  Time,  but  defeated  the  whole  En- 

^^'^But^ag^i"^  t^^^s  Accidents  no  Remedy  can  be  prefcribed,  becaufe  they  happen  ib 
raiely  however  it  is  neceflary  to  think  of  as  many,  and  provide  againft  them  as  well 
vve  can.  It  remains  now  that  we  fay  fomething  of  thofe  Dangers  which  we  incur  af- 
ter Execution  is  done  •,  of  which  Sort  there  is  but  one  ^  and  that  is,  when  fomebody  is 
left  Alive  that  may  revenge  it :  As  his  Children,  Brothers,  Kinfmen  ,  and  fuch  others 
to  whom  the  Sovereignty  may  defcend  by  Right  of  Inheritance  •,  and  thefe  may  be  left 
to  revenge  the  Death  of  their  Predecelfor,  either  by  your  Negligence,  or  by  Ibme  of 
the  Accidents  aforefaid.  •,  as  it  happened  tb  Giovan- Andrea  da  Lampognano ,  who  confpi- 
•  ^j^h  other  Perfons,  killed  the  Duke  of  Milan,  but  they  left  Two  of  his  Brothers, 
and  one  of  bis  Sons  behind,  who  revenged  it  in  due  Time.  But  in  thefe  Cales  the  Con- 
fnirators  are  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  there  is  no  Remedy  to  be  provided  ;  but  where  by 
their  own  Imprudence  or  Negligence  they  fuffer  any  fuch  to  efcape,  there  it  is  other- 
wife  and  they  are  highly  to  be  condemned.  At  Forum  Livii  fome  there  were  who 
confpiied  againft  Count  Girolamo^  flew  him,  feized  upon  his  Wife  and  Children, (which 
were  very  Young)  and  clapp'd  them  inPrifon  :  A  great  Mind  they  had  to  the  Caftle,  but 
the  Governor  was  retraftory,  and  would  not  admit  them.  The  Countefs  (called  Madon- 
na Caterina)  made  them  a  Propofition,  that  if  they  would  fuffer  her  tp  go  in  to  him,  (he 
would  prevail  with  the  Governor  to  furrender,  and  that  in  the  mean  Time  her  Children 
fhould  be  left  as  Hoftages  in  their  Hands.  The  Confpirators  believed  her,  and  let  her 
in  but  (he  was  no  fooner  in  the  Caftle,  but  fhe  began  to  upbraid  them  by  the  Death 
of  he'r  Husband,  and  threaten  them  with  all  pofiible  Revenge  and  to  convince  them 
that  her  Care  and  Compaflion  for  her  Children  fhould  not  reftrain  her,  fhe  ihew'd  them 
her  Genitals  through  the  Windows,  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  killed  thofe,  fhe 
had  wherewithal  to  have  more  :  So  that  perceiving  their  Error  too  late,  and  being  defti- 
tute  of  aU  Counfel,  their  Indifcretion  was  pumfhed  with  their  perpetual  Banifhment. 
But  of  all  Dangersaiter  the  Fa8:  is  committed,  none  is  fo  fital  as  the  AfteQion  of  the 
People  to  their  Prince  whom  you  have  flain.  For  their  Revenge  is  not  poflible  to  be 
prevented.  Of  this,  the  Murder  of  C^ejar  may  be  an  Example  :  For  the  People  of 
Rome  being  his  Friends,  his  Death  was  thoroughly  revenged  upon  the  Confpirators,  who 
afterwards  (though  in  leveral  Times  and  Places)  were  all  of  them  flain.  Conjurations 
againft  ones  Country  are  not  ib  dangerous  as  Conjurations  againft  ones  Prince  for  in,  the 
Contrivance  and  Management  the  Dangers  are  not  fo  many  ^  in  the  Execution  they  are 
but  the  fame  ^  and  after  the  FaQ  is  committed,  they  are  nothing  at  all.  In  the  Manage- 
ment and  Preparation  the  Dangers  are  not  fo  many,  becaufe  a  Citizen  may  make  his 
Party  and  put  his  Aff  lits  in  a  Pofture  without  Difeovery  ;  and  if  his  Orders  be  not  in- 
terrupted, bring  his  Defigns  to  a  very  good  End  ;  or  if  they  be  interrupted  by  fome 
Law  it  is  in  his  Power  to  adjourn  the  Execution,  or  find  out  fome  other  Way  that  may 
be  niore  commodious  •,  but  afl  thefe  ( it  is  to  be  underftood)  are  to  be  done  only  in 
Commonwealths,  where  the  Manners  of  the  People  are  beginning  to  be  corrupted  •,  be- 
cause where  the  City  is  incorrupt ,  fuch  Defigns  wifl  never  come  into  any  of  their 
Thoughts  •,  but  in  a  corrupt  Republick  where  the  Dangers  are  not  fo  great,  there  are 
many  Ways  for  private  Citizens  to  make  themfelves  Princes  •,  becaufe  a  Commonwealth 
is  not  fo  quick  and  dextrous  as  a  Prince,  their  Sufpicion  is  lefs,  and  by  Confequence 
their  Caution  :  Befides,  they  are  commonly  in  more  Awe  of  their  Grandees,  and  there- 
fore the  Grandees  are  more  bold  and  courageous  againft  them.  Every  body  has  read 
Catiline  s  Confpiracy,  written  by  Sa/uJ},  and  can  tell  how  Catiline  (after  it  was  detected) 
not  only  continued  in  Rome,  but  came  audacioufly  into  the  Senate,  and  had  the  Confi- 
dence to  talk  infolently  both  to  the  Senate  and  Conful  ;  fo  great  Reverence  had  that  Ci- 
ty for  its  Citizens.  And  when  Things  were  gone  fo  far ,  that  he  had  left  the  City,  and 
was  got  to  the  Head  of  an  Army,  Lentulus,  and  the  reft  of  the  Confpirators  had  never 
been  feized,  had  there  not  been  Letters  produced  againft  them  under  their  own  Hands. 

Hanno  2l  great  Citizen  in  Carthage,  had  a  Mind  to  ufurp  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  he 
had  contrived  at  the  Wedding  of  one  of  his  Daughters  to  poifon  the  whole  Senate,  and 
then  make  himfelf  Prince  :  When  his  Plot  was  difcovered,  the  Senate  troubled  them- 
felves with  no  farther  Provifion  againft  it,  than  by  making  a  Law  againft  exorbitant  Feaft- 
ing  upon  fuch  Kind  of  Occafions:  So  great  was  their  Refpeft  to  a  Citizen  of  his  Qiaali- 
ty  !  But  in  a  Confpiracy  againft  ones  Country,  the  greateft  Danger  lies  in  the  Execution  5 
for'itfeldom  happens  that  a  particular  Citizen  is  ttrong  enough  tofubduea  whole  Coun- 
try •  and  every  Man  is  not  General  of  an  Army,  as  C-efar,  Agathocles,  Cleomenes  and 
others  were,  who  had  their  Armies  ready  to  back  their  Defigns.  To  fuch  rhe  Way  is  eafy 
and  fecure  I  but  they  who  want  thofe  Advantages  muft  manage  their  Bufinefs  with  more 
Cunning  or  employ  foreign  AlTiftance ;  This  Cunning  and  Artifice  was  ufed  by  Pififtrates  the 
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Athcnurn  \  for  having  overcome  the  Megarenfcs,  and  thereby  got  himfelf  great  Reputa- 
tion among  the  People,  he  came  forth  of  his  Houfe  one  Morning,  and  fhevv'd  himfelf 
wounded  to  them,  complaining  that  the  Nobility  had  abufed  him  ,  and  defired  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  have  a  Guard  for  the  Security  of  his  Perfbn  •,  which  being  grant- 
ed inconfiderately,  gave  him  Opportunity  by  Degrees  to  make  himfelf  abfolute.  Fan- 
dolfus  Yetrucci  (with  other  Exiles)  returned  to  Siena,  and  by  Way  of  Contempt,  was 
made  Keeper  of  the  Place,  which  was  a  mechanick  Employment  that  others  had  refu- 
fed.    Yet  thofe  few  arm'd  Men,  who  were  under  his  Command  by  virtue  of  that  Place, 
by  Degrees  gave  him  fuch  Reputation,  that  at  length  he  made  himfelf  Prince.  Others 
have  taken  other  Ways,  and  by  Time  and  their  Induftry  ,  arrived  at  the  fame  Dignity 
without  any  Danger :  But  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves  Matters  of 
their  Country  by  their  own  Force  or  foreign  Supplies ,  have  had  various  Events,  as  For- 
tune was  pleafed  to  befriend  them.    Catiline  was  ruined  :  Hanno  ( of  whom  we  have 
fpoken  betore)  failing  in  his  Poifon,  arm'd  many  Thoufands  of  his  Partifans  ,  which 
were  all  flain  with  him.    Certain  of  the  principal  Citizens  of  Thebes^  by  the  Help  of 
a  Spartan  Army,  made  themfelves  Matters  of  that  City,  and  tyranniz'd  over  it :  So  that 
if  all  Confpiracies  againft  their  Country  be  examined,  there  will  none,  or  but  very- 
few,  be  found  to  have  mifcarried  in  the  Management   but  the  whole  Strefs  of  their  good 
or  bad  Fortune  has  lain  upon  the  Execution  ;  which  being  once  pals'd,  they  are  I'ubjeft  to 
no  tnore  Dangers  than  what  depend  upon  the  Nature  of  tlie  Government  ^  tor  when  a  Man 
ufurps,  and  makes  himfelf  a  Tyrant,  he  expofes  himfelf  to  thole  natural  and  infeparable 
Dangers  which  are  the  Confequences  of  Tyranny,  againft  which  he  has  no  other  Reme- 
dies than  what  has  been  delcribed  before. 

This  is  what  I  have  thought  convenient  to  write  upon  theSubjefl  of  Confpiracies  ^  and 
if  1  have  difcourfed  only  of  thofe  which  are  executed  by  the  Sword,  and  not  by  Poilbn, 
it  is  becaufe  they  have  the  fame  Orders  and  Methods.  True  it  is,  the  Way  of  Poifon  is 
the  molt  dangerous,  as  being  the  more  uncertain,  becaufe  every  one  has  not  Convenience, 
but  is  forc'd  to  confer  with  other  People,  and  the  Necelfity  of  that  Conference  is  much  to 
be  feared  •.  Befides,  many  Things  happen  which  makes  your  Potion  ineftetUial  ^  as  it  fell 
out  to  thofe  who  V^\\\Q^Commodus  who  having  difgorg'd  his  Poifon,  forc'd  the  Conipi- 
rators  toltrangle  him.  Princes  then  have  no  Enemy  to  which  they  are  more  dangeroully 
expofed,  than  to  thefe  Confpiracies,  becaufe  they  are  never  undertaken  againitany  of  them, 
but  they  takeaway  his  Life  or  Reputation.  If  they  fucceed,  he  dies  •,  if  they  mifcarry, 
and  the  Inltruments  be  put  to  Death,  it  is  look'd  upon  as  a  Pretence  and  Invention  of  the 
Prince  to  fatiate  his  Avarice  or  Cruelty  upon  the  Blood  or  Fortunes  of  his  Enemies.  My 
Advice  therefore  is  (both  to  Prince  and  Commonwealth  )  that  upon  the  Dilcovery  of  a 
Confpiracy,  (before  they  think  of  Revenge)  ferioufly  toconfider  the  Quality  of  it,  and  to 
compare  the  Condition  of  the  Confpirators  with  their  own:  If  they  find  them  potent 
and  itrong,  till  they  have  furnifhed  themfelves  with  a  proportionable:  Force  ,  no  Notice 
is  to  be  taken  ^  if  Notice  be  taken,  they  are  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  and  certainly 
ruined-,  for  the  Confpirators  finding  themfelves  difcovered,  will  grow  defperate,  and  be 
under  a  Neceffity  of  venturing,  let  the  Succefs  be  what  it  will.  The  Romans  may  be 
an  Example  of  this  Way  of  diffembling  •,  for -having  (as  we  faid  before)  left  Two  of 
their  Legions  at  Capua  for  the  Security  of  that  City  againft  the  Samnites  •,  the  Comman- 
ders of  the  laid  Legions  confpif  d  to  make  themfelves  Matters  of  the  Town.  The  Ko- 
mam  having  Notice  of  their  Defigns,  committed  the  Prevention  of  it  to  Kutiluis  their 
new  Conful,  who  to  lull  and  delude  the  Confpirators,  gave  out  that  the  Senate  had  con- 
firmed that  Station  to  thofe  Legions  for  another  Winter  ^  which  the  Legions  believed, 
and  thinking  then  they  fhould  have  Time  enough,  they  negleQed  to  halten  their  Defign, 
till  at  length  obferving  the  Conful  to  draw  them  away  inlenlibly,  and  difpoie  them  into 
other  Parts,  they  began  to  fufpe£t,  and  that  Sufpicion  made  them  dilcover  themfelves, 
and  put  their  Plot  in  Execution.  Nor  can  an  Example  be  brought  more  properly  for 
either  Side  •,  for  by  it  we  may  fee  how  cool  and  remils  People  are  when  they 
think  they  have  Time  enough  \  and  how  fudden  and  vigorous  when  NecefTny  preifes 
them.  And  the  Prince  or  Commonwealth  which  would  defer  the  Dilcovery  of  a  Plot, 
cannot  do  it  with  more  Advantage  to  himfelf,  than  by  giving  the  Confpirators  fome  hand- 
fome  Occafion  to  believe  that  they  may  execute  it  with  more  E  ife  and  Security  another 
Time-,  for  thereby  the  Prince  or  Commonwealth  will  have  more  Leifnre  to  provide  for 
their  Defence:  They  who  have  proceeded  otherwife,  have  but  haltened  their  own  Ruin, 
as  we  have  leen  in  the  C^afe  of  the  Duke  of  Athens^  and  Guficlmo  de  Paszi.  The  Duke 
having  made  himfelf  Sovereign  in  Florence,  and  undcrftanding  there  were  Confpiracies 
againft  him  j  without  enquiring  farther  into  the  Bulinefs,  cauitd  one  of  them  to  be  ap- 
prehended, which  giving  an  Alarm  to  the  reft,  they  itnmediatdy  took  Arms,  and  turnd 
the  Duke  out  of  his  Supremacy.    Guliclmo  being  CQmmiff.iry  for  that  City  in  the 
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Val  di  Chiana  in  the  Year  1501,  having  News  of  a  great  Plot  In  Arezzo'in  Favour  of 
the  Vitelli^  and  that  their  Defign  was  to  renounce  the  Dominion  of  the  Floremincs,  he 
inarched  thither  direftly,  without  confidering  the  Power  of  the  Confpirators,  or  his  own, 
orfo  much  as  furnUhing  himfelf  with  what  Forces  he  might  have  done^  and  by  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Bifhop  his  Son,  caufing  one  of  the  Confpirators  to  be  feized,  the  reft  tell 
preiently  to  their  Arms,  difclaim'd  the  Florentines,  and  took  their  CommiflTary  Prifbner. 
But  when  Confpiracies  are  weak,  and  in  their  Infancy,  if  they  be  difcovered,  they  are 
to  fupprels  thern  out  of  Hand,  without  any  Sufpence,  and  not  to  follow  the  Example 
either  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  or  Dion  of  Syracufe,  of  whom  the  firft  caufed  a  Citizen 
who  had  difcovered  a  Plot  to  him,  to  be  put  to  Death,  that  the  reft  obferving  how  un- 
willing he  was  to  believe  any  Thing  of  them,  might  be  the  more  fecure,  and  hold  them- 
felves  obliged.  Dion  on  the  other  Side  fufpecting  the  AfFe£lions  of  fome  People,  cau- 
fed one  of  his  Confidents  called  Calippus  to  pretend  a  Confpiracy,  and  fee  if  he  could 
draw  them  in  ^  but  both  thefe  Pra£lices  fucceeded  very  ill,  tor  by  the  firft,  all  People 
were  difcouraged  from  making  any  Difcovery  ,  and  all  Confpirators  confirmed  ^  and  by 
the  other,  a  Way  was  recommended  for  Murdering  of  himfelf  5  for  Calippus  finding  he 
had  an  Opportunity  to  pra^life  without  Danger,  he  did  it  ib  efFedually,  that  it  coft 
Dion  both  his  Government  and  Life. 


CHAP.  VII. 

HoTV  it  comes  to  pafs  that  in  the  Cha?iges  of  State,  from  Liberty  to  Servitude^ 
and  from  Servitude  to  Liberty^  fome  are  very  innocent,  and  others  very 
bloody. 

SOME  People  perhaps  may  wonder  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs  that  Governments 
fhould  be  changed  from  one  Form  to  another,  fometimes  eafily,  and  without  Blood, 
and  fometimes  with  great  Difficulty  and  Slaughter,  be  the  Variation  as  it  will,  either 
from  Liberty  to  Tyranny,  or  from  Tyranny  to  Liberty.    And  this  Diverfity  of  Mutati- 
ons is  fo  ftrange,  that  as  Hiftory  tells  us,  they  happen  fometimes  with  infinite  EfFufion 
of  Blood,  and  at  other  Times  without  the  leaft  Injury  to  any^  as  in  Ro7ne,  when  the 
Gbvetnment  was  taken  from  the  Kings,  and  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Confuls,  no  body 
was  expulfed,  or  fo  much  as  moletted  but  the  Turquins  ;  but  in  other  Alterations  it  has 
been  otherwife.  And  theCaufeof  this  Diverfity  may  (in  my  Judgment)  be  deduced  from 
the  Manner  in  which  that  State  was  acquired-,  if  it  was  obtained  by  Force,  it  could  not 
be  without  Injury  to  many  People,  and  then  whenever  it  is  deftroyed,  it  will  neceffarily 
follow  that  all  thofe  who  were  injured  before ,  will  endeavour  to  repair  and  revenge 
themfelves  •,  which  is  not  to  be  done  without  great  Tumult  and  Slaughter.    But  when  a 
Commonwealth  is  fix  d  gradually  and  by  univerfal  Confent  of  the  People,  when  it  comes 
to  be  changed  there  is  no  Need  of  difturbing  any  body  elfe   for  the  bare  removal  of 
thofe  who  are  then  in  Authority,  will  effeflually  do  the  Bufinefs.   Of  this  Sort  was  the 
Revolution  at  Rome  upon  the  Tranflation  of  the  Government  from  the  Kings  to  the 
Confuls^  and  the  Accident  at  Florence  in  the  Year  1494,  when  the  Medici  were  expelled 
without  the  leaft  Prejudice  to  any  body  elfe  •,  for  they  having  been  advanced  by  the  ge- 
neral Vote  of  the  People,  there  was  no  need  of  doing  more  than  turning  them  out  of  the 
City.   Such  Mutations  are  not  therefore  fo  dangerous   but  thofe  others  where  many 
have  been  injured,  and  as  many  are  to  be  revenged,  have  been  fo  dreadfully  deftruftive, 
that  the  very  Hiftory  of  their  Confequences  is  enough  to  terrify  the  Reader ;  but  all 
Books  being  full  of  them,  I  (hall  Ipeak  no  more  of  them  in  this  Place. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

He  who  would  change  the  Form  of  a  Goveniment,  is  to  confider  ferioujly  upon 
what  Groimds  he  does  ity  and  the  Difpojitwn  of  the  SiibjeSi. 

IT  has  been  fald  before,  that  an  evil  difpofed  Citizen  can  do  no  great  Hurt  but  in  an 
ill  difpofed  City  •,  which  Conclufion  (befides  my  former  Arguments)  is  much  forti- 
fied by  the  Examples  of  Spurius  Caffius,  and  Manl'iiis  Capitolinm  ^  Spunus  was  an  am- 
bitious Man,  and  being  defirous  to  procure  to  himfelf  extraordinary  Authority  in  Rome^ 
by  favouring  the  People  in  the  Sale  of  fuch  Lands  as  the  Romans  had  conquered  from 
the  Hernici,  the  Senate  difcoyered  it,  and  grew  fo  jealous  of  him,  that  when  in  a  Speech 
of  his  to  the  People  he  proffered  to  give  them  the  Money  which  had  been  received  for 
Corn,  that  the  Senate  had  fent  for  out  of  Sici/y,  the  People  abfolutely  refufed  it  5  fup- 
pofing  that  Spurius  intended  that  their  Liberty  fliould  make  it  good:  But  had  the 
People  of  Rom  at  that  Time  been  corrupt  or  ill  difpofed,  they  had  taken  his  Money, 
and  opened  him  a  Way  to  the  making  himfelf  abfolute.  But  the  Example  of  Manli/^ 
Capitofmus  is  greater  than  this,  for  by  that  we  may  fee  how  the  Courage  and  Integrity 
which  he  expreffed  to  his  Country  in  their  Wars  againft  the  Gauls,  was  afterwards 
clouded  and  extinguiOied  by  an  infatiable  Defire  of  Authority,  arifing  from  an  Emulati- 
on of  Camlh^y  whom  the  Romans  had  advanced  to  a  greater  Degree  of  Honour  ;  and  fo 
Itrangely  was  he  blinded  with  this  Paffion,  that  not  confidering  the  State  and  Incorrup- 
tion  of  the  City,  or  how  indifpoled  the  People  were  to  any  fuch  Enterprize,  he  began 
to  make  Parties,  and  raife  Tumults  in  Rome  both  againft  the  Senate  and  Laws.   In  which 
Palfage  it  was  evident  how  well  that  Government  was  conftitured,  and  how  well  that 
Peopfe  was  difpofed^  for  in  this  Cafe  (though  the  Nobility  and  he  were  great  Friends, 
and  fierce  Defenders  of  one  anothers  Intereft)  none  of  them,  nor  his  very  Relations  ap- 
peared in  his  Behalf-,  and  whereas  at  other  Trials  the  Friends  of  the  Criminal  ufed 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Bar  in  Mourning,  and  with  all  other  Circumftances  of  Sadnefs 
that  they  could  think  of,  to  work  fif  it  were  poflible)  the  Judges  to  Compaflion  ^  Marj- 
lius  went  alone,  without  lb  much  as  one  Friend  to  attend  him  :  The  Tribunes  of  the 
People  who  were  in  other  Things  always  oppofite  to  the  Nobility  ,  and  created  on  Pur- 
pofe  to  balance  their  Power  •,  when  they  found  the  Defign  tending  to  the  Ruin  of  them 
all,  they  join'd  heartily  with  them  to  remove  fb  common  a  DeftrucVion  :  And  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome,  who  were  zealous  in  any  Thing  that  made  for  their  Advantage,  and  Lo- 
vers of  any  Thing  that  croffed  the  Nobility,  (though  they  alfo  had  their  Kindnefs  for 
Man/im  ^  )  neverthelefs  when  the  Tribunes  cited  him,  and  referred  him  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  People,  they  condemned  him  to  Death  ,  without  any  Confideration  of  his  for- 
mer Services.    Wherefore  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  in  the  whole  Traft  of  this  Hiftory 
there  is  not  an  Example,  that  with  more  Efficacy  demonftrates  the  Juftice  of  that  Com- 
monwealth in  all  its  Orders  and  Degrees  of  Men  than  this  ^  feeing  there  was  not  one  Ci- 
tizen appeared  in  the  Defence  of  Manlius,  who  was  a  Perfon  of  known  Virtue  and  En- 
dowments, and  had  done  many  honourable  Things  both  In  publick  and  private  j  and  the 
leafon  was,  becaufe  the  Love  to  their  Country  had  a  greater  Influence  upon  them  than 
any  other  Refpeft  ^  and  the  Confideration  of  the  prefent  Danger  of  their  Affairs,  being 
ftronger  than  the  Memory  of  his  paft  Merits,  they  chofe  to  free  themfelves  by  decreeiiig 
his  Death.    Titus  Livius  tells  us,  Nunc  exitum  hahuit  vir  nifi  in  libera  Civitate  natus 
effet,  mcmorahilis  :  This  was  the  End  of  a  Man  who  had  been  very  memorable,  had  he  been 
born  any  where  but  in  a  free  State.  And  in  his  Cafe  there  are  Two  Things  very  retnarka- 
"ble  i  one,  that  in  a  corrupt  State  Glory  and  Authority  is  acquired  a  quite  contrary  Way, 
than  where  they  live  exa8:ly  according  to  the  true  Rules  of  Policy  and  Juftice  •,  the  other, 
(  not  much  unlike  the  fbrmerj  that  Men  in  their  Affairs,  efpecially  of  greatett  Importance, 
are  to  confider  the  Times,  and  accommodate  thereunto  ;  and  thofe  who  by  the  IJnhappi- 
nefs  of  their  Election,  or  their  natural  Inclination  do  otherwife,  livealways  unfortunately, 
and  are  more  unfiiccefsful  in  all  their  Enterprizes,  than  they  who  comply  with  the  Times. 
And  doubtlefs,  by  the  fore-mentioned  Expreffion  of  the  Hiltorian,  had  A\anHm  been  born 
in  the  Days  of  Marius  and  SyUa ,  when  the  Mafs  was  corrupt  and  depraved,  and  fufcep- 
tibleof  any  Form  his  Ambition  would  have  imprinted,  he  had  had  the  famcSucceis  that 
they  had,  when  they  alpired  to  be  abfoluie.    So  again,  had  Marius  and  SyUa  come  into 
the  World  in  the  Time  of  Alanlius,  they  had  milcarried  as  he  did,  and  been  loft  in  their 
firft  Attempt.  For  one  Man  by  his  ill  Cuftoms  and  Converfation  may  indeed  give  a  Touch' 
and  TinQure  of  Corruption  to  rhe  People,  but  'ris  impoffible  his  Lite  (hould  be  long  enough 
to  debauch  them  fb  totally  that  he  may  expeft  any  Advantage  of  it  in  his  Time  ;  or  if  he 
4  fliould 
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Ihould  be  fo  happy,  and  live  long  enough  to  infe£l  a  whole  Ciry  •,  yet  To  impatient  are 
theDefires  of  Man,  that  they  cannot  reltrain  their  Paflions,  or  attend  an  Opportunity  of 
purfuing  them  wifely,  but  they  circumvent  and  delude  themfelves  in  thofe  very  Things 
of  which  they  are  moft  eagerly  ambitious  •,  fo  that  fometimes  for  want  of  Patience,  and 
fometimes  for  want  of  Judgment,  they  venture  rafhly  upon  Things  before  the  Matter  be 
prepared,  and  are  ruined  in  their  Defigns,  He  therefore  who  would  alter  a  Government 
and  fet  up  himfelf,  muft  attend  till  Time  has  corrupted  the  Mafs,  and  by  Degrees 
brought  all  intoDiforder  ;  which  of  Neceflity  muft  follow,  when  it  is  not  (as  we  (aid 
before  )  purged  and  refined  by  the  Examples  of  good  Men,  or  good  Laws,  that  may  re- 
duce it  towards  its  firft  Principles.  Manlius  then  had  been  a  great  and  memorable  Per- 
fon,  had  he  been  born  in  a  corrupt  City ;  for  whoever  defigns  any  Innovation  in  a  State, 
whether  it  be  for  the  Refiitution  of  Liberty,  or  the  Ereftion  of  Tyranny,  is  particularly 
to  regard  the  Manners  of  the  People,  and  to  confider  how  far  they  are  difpofed  to  fijb- 
mit  to  his  Ambition  s  and  by  fo  doing  he  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  Succefs  of  his  En- 
terprize.  For  to  endeavour  to  make  a  People  Free,  that  are  Servile  in  their  Nature,  is 
as  hard  a  Matter  as  to  keep  them  in  Servitude,  who  are  difpofed  to  be  free.  And  be- 
caufe  we  have  faid  before,  that  in  all  their  Operations,  Men  are  to  confider  and  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Times,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  it  at  Large  in  the  follow- 
ing Chapter. 


CHAP.  IX. 

How  he  that  would  fucceed,  muft  accommodate  to  the  Times. 

THave  many  Times  confidered  with  my  felf,  that  the  Occafion  of  every  Man's  good 
or  bad  Fortune  confifts  in  his  Correfpondence  and  Accommodation  with  the  Times. 
We  fee  fome  People  a8:ing  furioufly,  and  with  an  mpetus  ^  others  with  more  Slownefs 
and  Caution  i  and  becaufe  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  they  are  immoderate,  and  do 
not  obferve  their  juft  Terms,  therefore  both  of  them  do  err  •,  but  their  Error  and  Mif- 
fortune  is  leaft,  whofe  Cuftoms  fuit  and  correfpond  with  the  Times ;  and  who  comports 
himfelf  in  his  Defigns,  according  to  the  Impulfe  of  his  own  Nature.    Every  one  can 
tell  how  Fahius  Max'mm  conduced  his  Army,  and  with  what  Carefulnefs  and  Caution 
he  proceeded,  contrary  to  the  ancient  Heat  and  Boldnefs  of  the  Romans^  and  it  happened 
that  grave  way  was  more  conformable  to  thofe  Times.   For  Ham bal  com'ms,  young  and 
brisk  into  haly,  and  being  elated  with  his  good  Fortune,  as  having  Twice  defeated  the 
Armies  of  the  Romans,  that  Commonwealth  having  left  moft  of  her  beft  Soldiers,  and 
remaining  in  great  Fear  and  Confufion,  nothing  could  have  happened  more  fealbnably 
to  them,  than  to  have  fuch  a  General,  who  by  his  Caution  and  Cunftation  could  keep 
the  Enemy  at  a  Bay.   Nor  could  any  Times  hive  been  more  fortunate  to  his  way  of 
Proceeding  •,  for  that  that  ftow  and  deliberate  way  was  natural  in  Fabius,  and  not  affe£led, 
appeared  afterwards,  when  Scipio  being  defirous  to  pafs  his  Army  into  Africk,  to  give 
the  finilhing  Blow  to  the  War,  Fabius  oppofed  it  moft  earneftly,  as  one  who  could  not 
force  or  diliemble  his  Nature,  which  was  rather  to  fupport  wifely  againft  the  Difficul- 
ties that  were  upon  him,  than  to  fearch  out  for  New,    So  that  had  Fabius  direfted, 
Hanibal  had  continued  in  haly    and  the  Reafbn  was,  becaufe  he  did  not  confider  the 
Times  were  altered,  and  the  Method  of  the  War  was  to  be  changed  with  them  :  And  if 
fabius  at  that  Time  had  been  King  of  Rome,  he  might  well  have  been  worfted  in  the 
War,  as  not  knowing  how  to  frame  his  Couniels  according  to  the  Variation  of  the  Times. 
But  there  being  in  that  Commonwealth  fo  many  brave  Men,  and  excellent  Commanders, 
of  all  Sorts  of  Tempers  and  Humours,  Fortune  would  have  it,  That  as  Fabius  was  ready 
in  hard  and  difficult  Times,  to  fuftain  the  Enemy,  and  continue  the  War  •,  fo  afterwards, 
when  Affairs  were  in  a  better  Pofture,  Scipio  was  prefented  to  finilh  and  conclude  it. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  an  Arijiocracy  or  free  State  is  longer  lived,  and  generally  more 
fortunate,  than  a  Principality  ^  becaufe  in  the  firft  they  are  more  flexible,  and  can  frame 
themfelves  better  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Times:  For  a  Prince  being  accuftomed  ro  one 
way,  is  hardly  to  be  got  out  of  it,  though  perhaps  the  Variation  of  the  Times  require  it 
very  much.    Riero  Soderini  ( whom  1  have  mentioned  before )  proceeded  with  great 
Gentlenefs  and  Humanity  in  all  his  Anions  •,  and  he  and  his  Country  profpered  whilft 
the  Times  were  according  •,  but  when  the  Times  changed,  and  there  was  a  Neceffity  of 
laying  afide  that  Meeknefi  and  Humility,  Rierovids>  at  a  Lofs,  and  he  and  his  Country 
were  both  ruined. 


Pope 
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Pope  Julius  XI.  during  the  whole  Time  of  his  Papacy,  carried  himfelf  with  great 
Vigor  and  Vehemence  \  and  becaufe  the  Times  were  agreeable,  he  profpered  in  every 
Thing  \  but  had  the  Times  altered,  and  required  other  Counfels,  he  had  certainly  been 
ruined,  becaule  he  could  never  have  complied.    And  the  Reafbn  why  we  cannot  change 
fo  eafily  with  the  Times,  is  Twofold  •,  firft,  becauie  we  cannot  readily  oppofe  our  ielves 
againft  what  we  naturally  defire  •,  and  next,  becaufe  when  we  have  often  tried  one  Way, 
and  have  always  been  profperous,  we  can  never  perfuade  our  felves  that  we  can  do  (b 
well  any  other  ^  and  this  is  the  trueCaufe  why  a  Prince's  Fortune  varies  fb  ftrangely,  be- 
caufe ftie  varies  the  Times,  but  he  does  not  alter  the  way  of  his  Adminiftrati6ns.  And 
it  is  the  fame  in  a  Commonwealth  ;  if  the  Variation  of  the  Times  be  not  oblerved,  and 
their  Laws  and  Cuftoms  altered  accordingly,  many  Mifchiefs  muft  follow,  and  the  Go- 
vernment be  ruined,  as  we  have  largely  demonftrated  before  j  but  thofe  Alterations  of 
their  Laws  are  more  flow  in  a  Commonwealth,  becauie  they  are  not  fo  eafily  changed, 
and  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  fuch  Times  as  may  fhake  the  whole  State,  to  which  one  Man 
will  not  be  fufficient,  let  him  change  his  Proceedings,  and  take  new  Meafures  as  he 
pleafes.    But  becaufe  we  have  mentioned  Fabius  Mdximus,  and  how  he  kept  Hanibal  at 
a  Bay,  I  think  it  not  amils  to  enquire  in  the  next  Ciiapter,  whether  a  General  who  isre- 
folved  upon  any  Terms  to  engage,  can  be  obltruQed  by  the  Enemy. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  General  cannot  avoid  Fightings  when  the  Enemy  is  refolved  to  engage  him 

upon  any  Terms, 

CKeus  Sulpitius  Dilator  (iaysL/uy  )  adverfus  Gallos  bellim  trahebat,  nolens  fe  for- 
tune committere  adverfus  hoftem,  quern  tempus  deteriorem  indies^  &  locus  alienus, 
jaceret.  Cneus  Sulpitius,  the  DiBator.,  declined  lighting  with  the  French,  becaufe  he 
would  not  expofe  himfelf  unnecejjarily  again fl  an  Enemy,  who  by  the  Incommodity  of  the 
Seafon,  and  Inconvenience  of  his  Station,  was  every  Day  in  danger  to  be  undone. 

When  fuch  a  Fault  happens  as  deceives  all,  or  the  greateit  Part  of  Mankind,  I  think 
it  not  improper  to  apprehend  it  over  and  over  again  ^  and  therefore  though  I  have 
formerly  in  feveral  Places  fhown  how  much  our  A8:ions  in  great  Things,  are  dif^ 
ferent  from  thofe  in  ancient  Times ;  yet  I  think  it  not  fupertluous  to  fay  ibmething 
of  it  here. 

If  in  any  Thing  we  deviate  from  the  Praflice  of  the  Ancients,  it  is  in  our  Military 
Difcipline,  in  which  we  are  fo  abfolutely  new,  that  there  is  foarce  any  thing  ufed  that 
was  preferred  by  our  Anceftors  \  and  the  Reafon  is,  becauie  Commonwealths  and  Princes, 
being  unwilling  to  expofe  themfelves  to  Danger,  have  fliifted  oft' that  Study  and  Charge 
upon  other  People :  And  when  in  our  Times  any  Prince  goes  in  Peribn  into  the  Field, 
no  extraordinary  Matter  is  to  be  expeEled,  for  he  takes  the  Command  upon  him  to  fhow 
his  Grandeur  and  Magnificence,  more  than  for  any  thing  elfe.  Yet  tliey  commit  fewer 
Faults  ( by  reviewing  their  Armies  fometimes,  and  keeping  that  Command  in  their  own 
Hands)  than  Republicks  are  wont  to  do,  efpecially  in  Italy-,  where trulting  all  to  other 
People,  they  underftand  nothing  of  War  themfelves :  And  on  the  other  Side,  in  their 
Counfels  and  Determinations  (wiiich  to  fhow  their  Superiority,  they  referve  to  them- 
felves) they  commit  a  Thoufand  Times  more  Errors  than  in  the  Field ;  fome  of  which 
I  have  mentioned  ellewhere  ^  but  I  fhall  fpeak  here  of  one  them,  and  that  of  more  than 
ordinary  Importance.  When  theft  unaftive  Princes,  or  effeminate  Commonwealths  fend 
out  an  Army,  the  wifeft  Thing  which  they  think  they  can  give  in  Command  to  their 
General,  is  to  enjoin  him  from  Fighting,  and  above  all  Things  to  have  a  care  of  a  Bat- 
tel \  flippofing  that  therein  they  imitate  the  Wifdom  of  ¥abius  Maxiinus,  who  pre- 
ferved  the  State  by  deferring  the  Combat  i  but  they  are  miftaken,  and  do  not  confider 
that  moft  commonly  that  Injunction  is  either  idle,  or  dangerous ;  for  this  is  moft  certain, 
a  General  who  defires  to  keep  the  Field,  cannot  avoid  Fighting  when  the  Enemy  prel- 
fes,  and  makes  it  his  Bufinefs  to  engage  him.  So  that  to  command  a  General  in  that 
Nature,  is  as  much  as  to  bid  him  Fight  when  the  Enemy  pleafes,  and  not  when  he 
lees  Occafion  himfelf  For  to  keep  the  Field,  and  avoid  Fighting,  is  to  be  done  no 
way  fo  fecurely,  as  by  keeping  Fifty  Miles  oft',  and  fending  out  itore  of  Spies  and  Scouts 
that  may  give  you  Notice  of  the  Enemies  Approach,  and  Opportunity  to  retreat.  There 
is  another  way  likewife  to  iecure  your  felf,  and  that  is  to  fhut  your  felf  up  in  fome  ftrong 
Town :  But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  dangerous.  In  the  titft  Cafe,  the  Country  is 
cxpofed  to  the  Depredations  of  the  Enemy,  and  a  generous  Prince  will  fooner  run 
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the  Hazard  of  a  Battel,  than  Ipin  out  a  War  with  fo  much  Detriment  to  his  Suhjecls. 
In  the  Second,  your  Ruin  is  evident  5  for  cooping  up  your  Army  in  a  City,  the  Enemy 
will  block  you  up,  or  befiege  you,  and  then  the  Multitude  of  your  Men  will  quickly 
bring  a  Scarcity  of  Provifions  ^  and  Supplies  being  cut  off,  you  will  be  forced  to  ILir- 
render  \  fo  that  to  avoid  fighting  either  of  thefe  Two  Ways,  is  very  Perniciou  .  Fahiin 
his  way  of  (landing  upon  his  Guard,  and  keeping  his  Army  in  Places  of  Advantage,  is 
laudable  and  good,  when  your  Army  is  fo  Itrong,  that  the  Enemy  dares  not  attack  you : 
Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  I'ahius  declined  Fighting,  but  that  he  deferred  till  he  could  do  ic 
with  Advantage ;  for  had  Hamhal  advanced  againft  him,  Itahius  would  have  kept  his 
Ground,  and  engaged  him,  but  Hambal  was  too  Cunning  for  that  5  fo  that  Hanibal-SL^  ' 
well  as  avoided  Fightings  but  if  either  of  them  would  have  fought  upoii  Difad- 

vantage,  the  other  had  only  Three  Remedies ;  that  is,  the  Two  forelaid,  and  flying. 
That  this  which  I  fay  is  true,  is  manifeft  by  a  Thoufand  Examples,  but  mote  particu- 
larly by  the  War  which,  the  Romans  made  upon  Vhilip  of  Macedon ;  Fhi/ip  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  refolved  not  to  come  to  a  Battel ;  and  to  avoid  it,  he  (as  ¥abii^ 
did  in  Italy)  encamped  his  Army  upon  the  top  of  a  Mountain,  and  entrenched  himfelf 
fo  ftrongly,  that  he  believed  the  Romans  durft  not  have  ventured  to  come  at  him  :  But 
they  not  only  adventured,  but  removed  him  from  the  Mountain,  forced  him  to  fly  with 
the  greateft  Part  of  his  Army  j  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Unpaflablenefs  of  the  Country, 
which  hinder 'd  the  Purfuit,  the  Macadonians  had  all  been  cut  off. .  Fhi/ip^  then,  being 
unwilling  to  Fight,  and  having  (as  Ifii  id  before)  encamped  upon  the  Mountain?,  not 
far  from  xhsKomans,  durft  not  truft  himfelf  to  his  Advantages  ^  and  having  found  by  Ex- 
perience that  he  was  not  fecure  there,  he  would  not  pin  himfelf  up  in  a  Town,  but  made 
Choice  of  the  other  Way,  and  kept  himfelf  at  a  Diltance-,  lb  as  when  the  Romans  came 
into  one  Province,  he  would  remove  into  another  \  and  what  Place  foever  the  Romans  lefi^ 
he  would  be  lure  to  come  to :  At  length  finding  this  Prorra8:ion  of  the  War,  made  his 
Affairs  but  worfe,  and  that  his  Subjeffs  were  haraffed  by  both  Armies,  he  refolved  to 
try  his  Fortune,  and  bring  all  to  the  Decifion  of  a  Battel:  But  it  is  convenient  to  avoid 
Fighting,  when  your  Army  is  in  the  fame  Condition  as  thofc  of  Fabi/zs,  and  Sulpit'ms  ^ 
that  is,  when  it  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  Enemy  fears  to  attack  you  in  your  Entrench- 
ments ;  and  though  he  has  got  fbme  Footing  in  your  Country,  yet  not  fo  much  as  is  able 
to  fupply  him  with  Provifions;  in  thisCaie  'tis  beft  to  decline  Fighting,  and  follow  the 
Example  of  SulphiuSy  Kolens  fe  fortunx  committere,  Stc.  But  in  all  other  Cafes  it  is  not 
to  be  done,  but  with  Difhonour  and  Danger  \  for  to  fly  (as  'Sh'dip  did  )  is  as  bad  as  to 
be  routed,  and  more  dii'honourable,  becauie  he  gave  no  Proof  of  hi>  Courage-,  and  rho' 
heefcap'dby  the  Difficulty  of  the  Country,  yet  whoever  follows  his  Example  without 
that  Convenience,  may  chance  to  be  ruin'd.    No  Man  will  deny  but  Hambal  was  a  great 
Soldier,  and  of  a  more  than  ordinary  Experience  •,  when  he  went  into  Africa  againlt 
Sapio^  if  he  had  feen  it  for  his  Advantage  to  have  protrafted  the  War,  he  would  have 
done  it,  and  perchance  (being  a  great  Captain,  and  having  as  good  an  Army)  he  would 
have  done  it  the  fame  way  as  Fabius  did  in  Italy  \  but  feeing  he  did  not  do  it,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  diverted  by  fome  extraordinary  Occafion.   For  that  Prince  who  has  got  an 
Army  together,  (if  he  perceives  that  for  want  of  Pay,  or  Supplies,  he  is  not  likely  to 
keep  them  long)  is  ffark  Mad  if  he  tries  not  his  Fortune  before  his  Army  disbands-,  for 
by  delaying,  he  is  certainly  loll  -,  by  Fighting  he  may  poffibly  overcome  :  And  above  all 
Things,  whether  we  are  ViQorious  or  Beaten,  we  are  to  behave  our  felves  honourably  5 
and  'tis  more  honourable  to  be  overcome  by  Force,  than  by  fome  Error  to  run  your  felf 
into  Incommodities,  that  ruin  you  afterwards.    "Tis  not  unlikely  but  Hambal  might  be 
impelled  by  fome  fuch  Neceflity  \  and  on  the  other  Side  Sc'ipio  ( if  hambal  (hould  have 
deferred  Fighting)  might  have  chofe  whether  he  would  have  attacked  him  in  his  Trenches, 
becauie  he  had  already  conquered  Syphax,  and  got  fuch  Footing  in  Africk  that  he  was 
as  fafe,  and  with  as  much  Commodrry  as  in  Italy-,  but  it  was  otherwife  with  Hanibal^ 
when  he  had  to  do  with  Fab'm;  and  with  the  French.^'  when  they  had  to  do  with  Sul- 
pitius.    And  he  who  invades  an  Enemies  Country,  avoids  fighting  with  more  Difficulty, 
as  being  obliged  (whenever  the  Enemy  appears  to  obftruQ:  him)  to  give- him  Battel-, 
and  if  he  fets  down  before  any  Town,  he  is  obliged  fo  much  the  more  •,  as  in  our  Times 
it  happen  d  w  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  beat  up  in  his  Leaguer  before  Moral 
by  the  Sniitztrs,  and  defeated.    And  the  fame  Thing  fell  out  to  the  French  at  the  Siege 
Q[]\avarre^  where  they  were  attack'd  and  beaten  by  the  Svoitzers. 
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C  H  A  p.  XI. 

One  Perfon  that  has  many  Enemies  upon  his  Hands,  tho  he  be  inferior  to  them, 
yet  if  he  can  fujiain  their  firjl  ImpreJJion,  carries  commonly  the  Vidiory. 

THE  Power  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  was  great  and  neceflary  in  the  City  of 
Rome,  to  correQ  the  Ambition  of  the  Nobility,  who  otherwife  would  have  de- 
bauch'd  the  laid  City  much  iboner  than  they  did :  But  as  it  happens  in  other  Things, 
lb  it  happened  in  this ;  in  the  beft  and  moft  beneficial  Thing  to  the  Commonwealth, 
there  was  an  occult  and  remote  Evil  that  lay  fnug,  which  required  new  Laws,  and  new 
Methods  to  fupprefs.   For  the  Infolence  of  the  Tribunal  Authority  grew  lb  great,  that 
it  became  terrible  both  to  the  Senate  and  People,  and  had  doubtlefly  produced  fbme 
great  Mifthief  to  the  Commonwealth,  had  not  Appius  Claudius  by  his  great  Wifdom, 
found  out  a  way  to  temper  and  balance  their  Fury,  by  the  Interceflion  of  their  Colleagues  5 
and  the  way  was,  by  chufing  out  fome  Perlbn  among  the  Tribunes,  whom  either  our  of 
Fear,  or  Corruption,  or  Love  to  his  Country,  they  could  difpofe  to  withftand  the  De- 
figns  of  his  Brethren,  and  oppofe  himfelf  againft  them,  whenever  their  Relblutions  were 
tending  to  the  Diminution  of  the  Nobility,  or  Prejudice  of  the  State.   Which  way  of 
reftraining  the  Petulancy  of  the  Tribunes,  was  for  a  long  Time  of  great  Advantage  to 
the  Romans,  and  may  give  us  Occafion  to  confider,  whether  a  Combination  of  feveral 
great  Perfons,  againft  one  left  powerful  than  they  ( whilft  united  )  is  like  to  be  fuc- 
cefstul  againft  him  that  is  alone ;  or  whether  the  fingle  Perfon  has  the  Advantage  againft 
the  Confederacy.   I  anfwer,  That  thofe  whoft  Forces  are  united,  are  many  times 
ftronger,  but  their  Performances  are  feldom  fo  great  as  the  fingle  Perfons,  though  he 
be  nothing  fo  ftrong •,  for  committing  an  infinite  Number  of  other  Things  (in  which 
the  fingle  Perlbn  has  the  Advantage)  he  will  be  able  with  a  little  Induftry  to  break,  and 
divide  and  enfeeble  them  ;  To  this  Purpole  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  Antiquity  for 
Examples  (where  there  is  Plenty  enough,)  the  PalTjges  of  our  own  Times  will  furnifh 
us  fufficiently.    In  the  Year  1484,  all  Italy  confederated  againft  the  Venetians  •,  who, 
when  they  were  fo  over- powered,  and  diftrefs'd,  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  the 
Field,  found  a  way  to  work  off  Count  Lodovic  (Governor  of  Milan)  ^lom  their  League ; 
by  which  Means  they  not  only  obtained  a  Peace,  and  Reftitution  of  what  they  had  loft, 
but  they  got  a  good  Part  of  the  Dutchy  oi  Ferrara  •,  fo  that  they  whofe  Forces  were  too 
weak  to  appeat  before  the  Enemy ;  when  they  came  to  treat,  were  the  greateft  Gainers 
by  the  War.   Not  many  Years  fince,  the  whole  Chriftian  World  feemed  to  confpire 
againft  France  5  yet  before  the  end  of  the  War,  the  Spaniard  fell  off  from  the  League, 
made  his  Peace  with  the  French,  and  forced  the  reft  of  the  Confederates,  one  after  one, 
to  do  the  fame.    And  from  hence  we  may  eafily  collect,  that  as  ofcen  as  many  Princes 
or  States  are  Confederated  together  againft  any  fingle  Prince  or  Commonwealth;  if  the 
fmgle  Prince  and  Commonwealth  be  ftrong  enough  to  withftand  their  firft  Impreflion, 
and  fpin  out  the  War,  he  will  certainly  prevail  •,  but  if  his  Force  be  not  fufficient  to  do 
that,  he  is  in  extraordinary  Danger  ^  as  it  happen'd  to  the  Venetians;  for  had  they  been 
able  to  have  fuftained  their  firft  Shock,  and  protra^led  the  War,  till  they  had  debauched 
fome  of  the  Confederates,  the  French  had  never  done  them  fo  much  Mifchief,  and  they 
had  preferv'd  themlelves  from  Ruin :  But  their  Army  being  too  weak  to  confront  them, 
and  their  Time  too  little  to  divide  them,  they  were  undone  -,  and  this  is  evident  by  what 
happen'd  afterward  ;  for  as  foofl  as  the  Pope  had  recovered  what  he  had  loft,  he  recon- 
ciled himfelf,  and  became  their  Friend  :  The  Spaniard  did  the  lame,  and  both  of  them 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  continued  Lombardy  to  the  Venetians,  rather  than  the 
French  Ihould  have  got  it,  and  made  himfelf  fo  confiderable  in  Italy.   The  Venetians  at 
that  Time  might  have  prevented  a  great  Part  of  their  Calamities,  had  they  given  fome 
fmall  Part  of  their  Territory  to  the  Enemy,  and  thereby  have  lecured  the  reft ;  but 
then  they  muft  have  given  it  in  Time,  and  fo  as  it  might  not  have  appeared  to  have  been 
done  by  Neceflity  ;  as  they  might  well  have  done  before  the  War  was  commenced 
when  that  was  begun,  it  would  have  been  diflionourable,  and  perhaps  ineffectual.  But 
before  thole  Troubles,  there  were  lew  of  the  Citizens  that  could  fbrefee  a  Dan- 

ger ;  fewer  that  could  remedy  it  and  none  at  all  that  could  advile.  To  conclude  there* 
fore  this  Chapter,  I  do  pronounce,  that  as  the  Roman  Remedy  againft  the  Ambition  of 
their  Tribunes,  was  the  Multitude  of  them,  out  of  which  they  always  found  fome  or 
other,  that  they  could  make  for  the  Intereft  of  the  Publick  ;  lb  it  is  a  ready  Remedy 
for  any  Prince  that  is  engaged  againft  a  Confederate  Enemy,  when  he  can  break  their 
League,  and  work  any  of  the  Confederates  to  a  Separation. 
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CHAP.  xil. 

J.  iv'rfe  General  is  to  put  a  NeceJJitj  of  Fighting  upon  his  own  Army^  but^  to 

prevent  it  to  his  Enemies. 

WE  have  formerly  difcourfed  of  what  Ule  and  Importance  Neceflity  is  in  human 
Exploits,  and  (hown  how  many  Men  ,  compelled  by  Neceflity ,  have  done  glo- 
rious Things,  and  made  their  Memories  immortal.   Moral  Philolbphers  have  told  us. 
That  the  Tongue  and  the  Hands  are  noble  Inftruments  of  themielves  \  yet  they  had  ne- 
ver brought  Things  to  that  ExaQnefs  and  Perfection,  had  not  Neceflity  impelled  them. 
The  Generals  therefore  of  old,  underftanding  well  the  Virtue  of  this  Neceflity  and  how 
much  more  defperate  and  obftinate  their  Soldiers  were  rendered  thereby,  made  it  their 
Care  to  bring  their  Soldiers  into  a  Neceflfity  of  Fighting,  and  to  keep  it  from  their  E- 
remies    to  which  End,  they  many  Times  opened  a  PaiTage  for  the  Enemies  Army, 
which  they  might  eafily  have  obftrufted  ;  and  precluded  it  to  their  own,  when  they 
might  as  eafily  have  palFed.   Whoever  therefore,  defires  to  make  his  Garifon  ftout  and 
courageous,  and  obftinate  for  the  Defence  of  a  Town  ,  or  to  render  his  Army  per- 
tinacious in  the  Field  ,  is  above  all  Things  to  reduce  them  into  fuch  a  Ne.efliry, 
or  at  leaft  to  make  them  believe  it  :  So  that  a  wife  General,  who  defigns  the  Beheging 
of  a  Town,  judges  of  the  Eafinefs  or  Difliiculty  of  the  Expugnation  ,  from  the  Necefli- 
ty which  lies  upon  the  Citizens  to  defend  themfelves :  If  the  Neceflity  of  their  Detence 
be  great,  his  Enterprize  is  the  more  difficulr,  becaule  the  Courage  and  Ohftinacy  of  the 
Befieged  is  like  to  be  the  greater  •,  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  Neceflity,  there  is  no  fuch 
Danger.   Hence  it  is,  that  revolted  Towns  are  much  harder  to  be  recovered,  than  they 
were  to  be  taken  at  firft  ^  for  at  firft  having  committed  no  Fault  ,  they  were  in  Fear  of 
no  Punifhment,  and  therefore  furrendered  more  eafily  :  But  in  the  other  Cafe  having  the 
Guilt  of  their  DefeQ  upon  their  Spirits,they  are  fearful  of  Revenge,  and  fb  become  more 
obftinate  in  their  Defence.    Thefe  are  not  unufual,  and  yet  there  are  other  Caules  which 
render  the  Minds  of  People  obftinate  in  their  Defence,  and  one  of  them  is  the  natural 
Hatred  and  Animofity  which  is  frequently  betwixt  neighbouring  Princes  and  States 
which  proceeds  from  an  infatiable  Defire  of  Dominion  in  Princes,  and  as  zeilous  an  In- 
clination to  Liberty  in  Commonwealths,  efpecially  if  they  be  conftituted  as  in  Tufcany^ 
where  that  Emulation  and  Jealoufy  have  made  them  refraftory  both  on  the  one  Side,  and 
the  other.   Hence  it  is,  though  the  Florentines  have  been  at  greater  Charges  than  the 
Venetians,  yet  their  Acquefts  are  not  fo  much,  becaule  the  Towns  in  Tufcany  were  moft 
of  them  free,  and  by  Conlequence  more  difficult  to  be  brought  to  Subjection  \  whereas  the 
Towns  which  the  Venetians  conquered,  having  been  molt  of  thtm  under  Princes,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Servitude,  it  was  indifferent  to  them  under  whole  Dominion  they  were 
and  they  are  fo  far  from  refifting  a  Change,  that  they  do  many  Times  defire  it.    So  that 
though  the  Cities  upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  Venetian,  were  generally  ftronger  thanthofe 
upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  Florentine^  yet  they  were  reduced  with  more  Eafe,  becaufe 
being  not  fo  free,  they  were  lets  obftinate  in  their  Defence.  When  therefore  a  wife  Ge- 
neral relolves  upon  a  Siege,  he  is  with  all  Diligence  to  take  away  that  Neceflity  from 
the  Citizens  which  may  make  them  inflexible,  either  by  promifing  Indemnity,  if  they 
had  deferved  to  be  punifhed  •,  or  if  it  be  only  their  Liberty  of  which  they  are  fearful, by 
affuring  them  that  his  Defigns  are  not  againft  that,but  only  againft  theAmbition  and  Exor- 
bitancy of  fome  particular  Perfons  \  which  Kind  of  Promifes  have  had  ftrange  Effedsin 
the  facilitating  of  Enterprizes,  and  the  taking  of  Towns  \  for  though  wife  Men  will  ea- 
fily difcover  the  Fraud,  yet  the  Multitude  are  commonly  fo  impatient  of  War,  and  fo 
mad  to  be  at  quiet,  that  they  (hut  their  Eyes  againft  any  Thing  of  Mifchief^  that  comes 
to  them  under  Propofitions  of  Peace  \  by  which  means  many  Cities  have  lolt  their  Li- 
berty, as  it  happened  to  Florence  not  long  fince ;  and  to  M.CraJfus  and  his  Army  hereto- 
fore, who  though  he  was  fenfible  that  the  Promifes  of  the  Farthians  were  fraudulent, 
and  made  only  to  keep  his  Soldiers  from  that  Neceflity  of  defending  themfelves,  yet  he 
could  not  convince  them,  nor  prevail  with  them  to  ftand  bravely  upon  their  Guard,  but 
being  blinded  with  their  Overtures  of  Peace,  both  Army  and  General  were  cut  oflF,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  Hiftory.    The  Samnites ,  put  on  by  the  Ambition  of  fome  af  their 
Citizens,  brake  their  Peace  with  the  Romans,  and  invaded  their  Country  •,  but  be- 
ing afierwaids  fenfible  of  what  they  had  done,  they  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Rome,  of- 
fering Keftitution  of  what  they  had  taken ,  and  to  deliver  up  the  Authors  of  that 
Counfel  into  their  Hands,  to  be  punilhed  as  they  pleas'd  •,  but  being  rejc£fed,  and  tiieir 
Ambaffadors  fent  Home  without  any  Hopes  of  Agreement,  Fontius  their  General  uled 
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it  as  an  Argument  to  encourage  his  Men  to  fight  more  obftinately,  that  the  Romans  ha- 
ving refufed  their  fair  Overtures  of  Peace,  were  refolved  upon  War  •,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  other  Courfe  but  of  NeceiTity  they  mutt  fight.  And  (fays  he)  Juflu??!  ejl  bellum, 
quibits  eft  necejjiirlum  pia  arma,  quibus  nulla  nifi  in  arm  'is  /pes  eft.  That  War  ps  juft 
that  J  s  necejfary,  and  Arm  are  pioufty  taken  i{p  by  him,  who  has  no  other  Hopes  to  fe- 
cure  himfeij.  Upon  which  Necelfity  he  founded  the  Hopes  of  his  ViQory.  C.  Manhus 
was  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  againft  the  Vcjentes,  and  Part  of  the  Army  of  the  Vejentes 
being  got  into  his  Camp,  Manlius,  to  cut  off  their  Retreat,  doubled  his  Guards  at  the 
Gates,  and  fortified  all  the  Paffes  by  which  they  were  to  return  •,  but  the  Vejentes  per- 
ceiving they  were  defperate,  fought  with  fo  much  Courage  and  Fury,  that  they  killed 
the  Conful,  and  had  cut  off  his  whole  Army,  had  not  one  of  the  Tribunes  very  wifely  open- 
ed them  a  way  to  be  gone  :  In  which  A£tion  we  may  obferve ,  that  whiUt  the  Vejentes 
were  under  a  Neceifity  of  Fighting,  there  was  no  refifting  of  their  Courage  j  but  when 
a  Way  was  opened  for  their  Retreat,  they  chofe  rather  to  fly.  The  Volfci  and  the  Equ: 
were  entered  upon  the  Confines  of  the  Romans,  who  fent  their  Conluls  againft  them 
with  an  Army  •,  and  coming  to  a  Battel,  it  happened  that  in  the  Heat  of  it,  the  Volfci 
were  inclofed  by  the  Romans^  and  as  it  were  ffiut  up  in  their  own  Camp,  Vettius 
Mefc'ius  their  General,  finding  their  Exigence,  and  that  there  was  a  Neceflity  of  being 
killed,  or  making  their  Way  by  the  Sword,  he  mecum  (fays  he  to  his  Soldiers)  non  mu- 
rus,  non  vallum,  armati  armatis  obftant,  virtute  pares,  {qu^ultimum^'  maximum  telum 
eft)  necejjitate  fuperiores  eftk.  Follow  me  ihen  couragioujly,  you  have  no  WaU  no  Ram- 
part, nothing  but  armed  Men  to  withjland  you  :  Tou  are  equal  to  them  in  Valour  and  be- 
ing under  Keccjjity,  have  the  Jame  Advantage  of  the  Weapon.  For  Livy  calls  it  in  this 
Place  the  higheft  and  heavieft  of  Weapons. 

Camillus,  one  of  the  Wiieft  of  all  the  Roman  Generals  (  having  {formed  and  entred. 
Veil  with  fome  Part  of  his  Army)  to  facilitate  his  Viftory  ,  and  take  away  from  the  E- 
nemy  that  laft  Necelfity  of  Fighting,  gave  Orders  (and  fo  loud  that  the  Vejentes  might 
before  to  hear)  that  no  Soldier  (hould  dare  to  touch  any  Man,  who  had  thrown  down 
his  Arms;  by  which  Proclamation  every  Man  was  encouraged  to  throw  down  his  Arms 
and  the  City  was  taken  with  fo  little  Lofs,  that  fince  that  Time,  that  Stratagem  has- 
been  ufed  by  feveral  Commanders. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Whether  we  are  more  fafe  in  a  g^ood  General  with  a  had  Army,  or  a  good 

Army  with  a  bad  General. 

MArtius  Corio/anus  being  banifhed  from  Rome,  retired  to  the  Volfci,  where  havins 
got  an  Army  together,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  revenge  himlelf  for  the  Injury 
his  Fellow- Citizens  had  done  him  5  and  he  had  done  it  effedually,  had  not  the  Pray- 
ers and  Piety  of  his  Mother  prevailed  more  upon  him,  than  all  the  Power  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   From  which  Patfage  Titus  Livius  obferves ,  that  the  Roman  Commonwealth  in- 
creafed  more  by  the  Virtue  of  their  Commanders,  than  by  the  Excellence  of  their  Sol- 
diers •,  becaufe  though  the  Volfci  had  been  always  beaten  before,  yet  when  they  got  a 
Roman  General,  they  were  too  hard  for  the  Romans  :  But  though  Livy  was  of  that 
Opinion  in  that  Place,  yet  in  many  Parts  of  his  Hiltory  there  are  Inftances ,  where  the- 
private  Soldiers  have  done  great  Things,  and  lometimes  fought  better  and  in  better  Or- 
der, after  their  Confuls  were  killed,  than  they  had  done  whillt  they  were  living.  Thus  it 
happened  in  the  Army  which  the  Romans  had  in  Spain,  under  the  Command  of  the 
Two  Scipio\,  which  when  both  their  Commanders  were  flain  ,  behaved  it  ielf  fo  well 
that  it  not  only  defended  it  lelf,  but  defeated  the  Enemy,  and  preierved  that  Province 
to  the  Romans.    So  that  in  the  whole,  there  are  Examples  on  both  Sides  where  the  Sol- 
diers have  done  bravely,  and  got  the  ViQory  by  their  Valour,  and  where  theConduft  of 
the  General  has  done  as  much  as  a  whole  Army  •,  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
they  are  mutually  uleful,  and  that  the  Soldier  is  as  much  advantaged  by  the  Excellence 
of  his  General,  as  the  General  by  the  Courage  of  his  Army.    However ,  this  I  think 
will  not  be  unworthy  our  Confidcration,  whecher  is  moft  formidable,  a  good  Army  un- 
der a  bad  Commander,  or  a  good  Commander  with  a  bad  Army:  In  the  Opinion  of 
Cacfar  neither  of  them  was  coniiderable  •,  tor  when  he  went  into  Spain  againlf  Afranius 
and  Pi  trcius,  who  had  a  good  Army  under  their  Command,  he  went  with  much  Con- 
fidence ;  becaufe,  as  he  laid  himlelf,  Ibat  ad  exercitum fine  duce.  He  went  againft  an 
Army  without  a  head  ;  rcHefting  thereby  upon  the  Inluiiiciency  of  their  Generals.  Again, 
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when  he'went  into  Ihcjjaly  againft  Pompey,  his  Expreflion  was,  Vado  ad  duccm  fine  ex~ 
ercitu.  I  go  now  againfi  a  General  ixjithout  an  Army.  It  remains  now  that  we  confider 
whether  it  be  moft  ealy  for  a  good  Captain  to  make  a  good  Army,  or  a  good  Army  to 
make  a  gcod  Captain.  But  to  this,  in  my  Opinion,  it  is  eafily  anfwered  ^  for  many 
good  Men  in  an  Army  can  Iboner  fele£l  one  out  of  their  Number,  and  inftru£t  him  fo, 
as  that  he  may  be  fit  to  command  tlie  reft,  than  the  beft  General  in  the  World  can" 
make  an  Army  expert  and  ready.  LucnUus  when  he  was  lent  againft  Mithridares,  was 
utterly  unexperienced  in  Matters  of  War,  yet  being  in  a  good  Army,  where  his  inferior 
Officers  were  good,  he  quickly  became  a  good  General.  The  Romans,  for  want  of  Men, 
were  ibiced  to  arm  their  Servants,  and  having  referred  them  to  be  dilciplin'd  by  Sempro- 
mus  Gracchus,  in  a  fhort  Time  Re  made  them  excellent  Soldiers.  Pelopidjs  and  Epo- 
minandas  atter  they  had  refcued  their  Country  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spartans,  in  a 
Ihort  Time  made  their  Countrymen  io  good  Soldiers,  that  they  were  not  only  able  to  con- 
tend hu\:  w  conquer  thQ  Sparrans.  So  that  the  Cafe  is  equal,  and  which  loever  is  good, 
mav'make  the  other  lb  too.  Neverthelefs  a  good  Army  without  a  good  Commander, 
grows  inlblent  and  dangerous,  as  it  happened  in  the  Macedonian  Army  afcer  Alexander 
was  dead,  and  as  it  is  in  civil  Wars  among  all  old  Soldiers  ^  fo  that  I  think  if  there  be 
more  Confidence  to  be  repofed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  it  is  to  be  rather  in  the 
General  than  the  Army,  efpecially  if  he  has  Time  to  inftru^l  and  dilcipline  his  Men  j 
for  an  Army  without  a  Head,  is  infolent  and  mutinous.  Thole  Captains  therefore  are 
worthy  of  double  Honour,  who  have  not  only  the  Enemy  to  overcome ,  but  are  to  in- 
ftrud  and  prepare  their  Forces,  before  they  bring  them  to  engage.  And  in  doing  fo, 
they  do  highly  recommend  the  Condutl  of  their  General,  which  is  fo  rare  a  Thing,  that 
if  the  Trouble  were  laid  upon  many,  they  would  be  much  lefs  elleemed  and  refpefted 
than  they  are  now. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

What  fir an^e  Effects  new  Inventions  have  fometimes  in  a  Battel^  and  hoiv  nezv 

Noifes  have  the  fame. 

WHAT  ftrange  Confequences  have  fucceeded  from  fudden  and  unexpefled  Acci- 
dents that  have  been  feen  or  heard  in  the  Heat  of  the  Bacrel,  appears  by  leveral 
Examples  in  Hiitory,  but  elpecially  in  the  Contiift  betwixt  the  Romany  and  the  Vo/fci^ 
where  ^mmius  oblervlngone  ot  the  Wings  of  his  Army  to  ifagger  and  give  Ground, 
cry'd  out  to  them  to  Itand  firm,  for  that  in  the  other  Wing  the  Vi'coiy  was  theirs 
with  which  Words  he  not  only  re-encouraged  his  own  Men,  but  put  fuch  a  Terror  upon 
the  Enemy,  that  they  fled  in  good  Earneft.    And  if  in  a  well-ordered  Army  thofe  unex- 
pefted  Vociferations  have  fuch  wonderful  EfFe£l,  in  a  tumultuous  and  ill-governed  Army 
they  have  much  more,  where  every  Thing  is  more  fubje^l  ro  the  Agitation  of  fuch  Winds. 
Aind  ot  this  we  have  a  memorable  Example  of  our  I'imes.    The  City  of  Per..gia  not 
many  Years  lince  was  divided  into  Two  Parts,  the  Oddi  and  the  Baglioni.   The  Bagfwnl 
prevailing,  the  OJi/ were  baniQied.    But  the  Oddi  having  got  an  Army  together,  and 
broughr  them  privately  to  a  Place  not  far  from  Perugia.,  by  the  Favour  of  their  Friends 
thev  were  let  one  Night  into  the  Town,  and  poilelled  ihemfelves  as  fir  as  the  Piazza. 
And  becaufe  the  Streets  were  chaiiicd  up  from  one  Side  to  the  other,  to  hinder  the  Paf- 
lage  of  the  Horfe,  the  Oddefche  had  a  Man  who  went  before  them  with  a  great  Engine 
ot  Iron  wherewith  he  brake  the  Chains,  and  he  had  done  his  Work  lb  eitectually,  that 
he  had  broke  all  the  Chains,  but  what  opened  into  the  Piazza  ^  the  Alarm  being  taken, 
and  every  body  crying  out,  Aj'jti,  Arm.,  he  who  broke  down  the  Chains  being  prelled  fo 
dole  by  the  Throng  that  was  behind  him,  that  he  had  not  Room  for  his  Blow,  cried  ouc 
to  thole  that  were,  Back,  back,  intending  only  to  have  made  mofie  Room  for  his  Arm  : 
But  they  who  were  next  him,  calling  Back  to  thofe  that  were  behind  them,  by  Degrees 
the  Word  went  through  the  whole  Army,  and  they  who  were  in  the  Rear  ,  not  knowing 
the  Reafon,  began  to  run,  and  being  followed  by  thofe  who  were  next,  the  whole  Army 
rtiteated  by  little  and  little,  till  at  lalt  they  brake  out  into  an  ablblure  Flight;  by  which 
inconhderable  Accident,  the  Oddi  were  defeated  of  their  Defign.    So  that  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  in  a  Battel  Order  \^  not  only  to  be  taken,  that  the  Army  be  well  drawn  up, 
and  put  in  a  good  Polfure  to  fight,  but  that  no  fuch  triHing  Accident  be  able  to  dilcompofe 
it :  For  if  for  ariy  thing  the  popular  Multitude  be  unfit  tor  the  Wars,  it  is  becaule  eve- 
ry Ncife,  Rumour,  or  Alarm  diliratfs  them,  and  puis  them  ro  the  K.out.    Wherefore  ic 
ouehi  to  be  a  principal  Care  in  a  good  General  to  appoint  fuch  Perlons  as  are  to  receive 
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all  Orders  and  Words  of  Command,  and  derive  them  to  the  reil,  that  b}^  fo  doing  the 
Soldiers  being  accuitoined  to  the  Officers,  may  not  receive  any  inch  Orders,  but  trom 
fuch  Perfons  as  are  commilTioned  thereunto  the  want  of  which  Cuftom  has  many  Times 
produced  very  great  Confufion.  As  to  Apparitions,  and  fuch  Things  as  are  many  Times 
leen,  it  is  the  Part  of  a  good  General ,  to  contrive  and  exhibit  ( in  the  very  Height  of 
the  Battel)  fuch  Sights  as  may  encourage  his  own  Men,  and  difcourage  the  Enemy  ^  for 
among  many  Accidents  which  conduce  to  your  Victory,  this  may  be  efpeciaily  effeQual. 
To  this  Purpofe  is  that  Invention  of  which  Sulphius  made  ufe  againft  the  French  ;  be- 
ing drawn  up,  and  ready  to  engage  the  Enemy,  he  caufed  all  the  Servants  and  Refufe  of 
his  Army  to  be  armed  and  mounted  upon  the  Mules  and .  Horfes  belonging  to  the  Bag- 
gage •,  and  having  furnifhed  them  fo  fbrmally  with  Colours  and  Trumpets,  that  they  ap- 
peared a  compleat  Body  of  Horfe,  he  difpofed  them  behind  a  Hill,  where  they  were  to 
continue,  till  in  the  Heat  of  the  Fight,  they  were  to  come  forth  and  fliew  themfelves 
to  the  Enemy  •,  which  Stratagem  being  as  well  executed  as  devifed,  ftruck  fuch  a  Ter- 
ror into  the  French,  that  it  loft  them  the  Day.  So  that  a  good  General  has  a  double 
Care  upon  him,  to  contrive  by  thefe  new  Surprizes  to  intimidate  the  Enemy  j  and  to 
provide  that  if  any  fuch  Praftices  be  ufed  upon  him,  he  may  difcoverand  defeat  them." 
Thus  an  Indian  Kingferved  Sem'iramk,  who  obferving  the  laid  King  to  he  very  ftron"-  in 
the  Number  of  Elephants,  to  fright  and  perfuade  him  that  Ihe  was  as  flrong  as  he,  fhe 
cauled  feveral  of  her  Camels  to  be  drefs'd  up,  and  covered  with  the  Skins  of  Buffaloes 
and  Bulls,  that  they  might  look  big,  and  carry  the  Reprelentation  of  Elephants  • 
and  having  done  16,  Ihe  marched  them  in  the' Van  of  her  Army  ;  but  her  Defigii 
did  not  take  \  for  the  King  having  Intelligence  of  it,  perverted  it  into  her  Preju- 
dice. 

The  Fidenates  being  befieged  by  Mamorcus  the  Diftator  ,  to  terrify  the  Roman  Army 
contrived  to  liave  feveral  of  the  Townfmen  in  the  Heat  of  the  Engagement  to  come 
fuddenly  out  of  the  Town  with  Fire-Works  at  the  End  of  their  Launces,  hoping  that 
the  Newnefs  of  the  Sight  might  be  a  m.eans  to  diiturb  them.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
noted,  That  when  fuch  Stratagems  have  more  of  Reality  than  Pretence,  they  may  very 
well  be  made  ufe  of,  becaufe  having  fomething  of  Solidity  in  them  ,  their  Weaknefs  is 
not  fo  foon  difcovered  ;  but  where  they  have  more  of  Appearance  and  Fiction  than 
Truth,  it  is  belt  either  not  ufe  them  at  all,  or  if  you  do,  to  keep  them  at  fuch  a  Di- 
Itance,  as  that  their  Falacy  may  not  be  difcerned  ^  as  Sulphius  did  v\ith  his  Muletiers- 
for  when  they  are  intrinfically  weak,  their  Vanity  appears  upon  their  Approach  and 
they  do  more  Mifchief  than  Good  as  the  Elephants  ol'  Senhramps,  and  the  talle  Fires  of 
x\\Q  Fidenates-^  which  Fires  though  at  firft  they  gave  fome  Dilturbante  to  ihQ  Roman 
Soldiers,  yet  the  Dictator  coming  in,  and  queflioning  them  aloud  whether  thev  were 
not  afhamed  to  be  fmoaked  like  Bees  out  of  their  Huts  ^  encouraging  them  to  turn 
again,  he  cried  out,  Suis  fiammis  delete  Fidenoi  quos  vejlris  benejicik  placare  nan  potu- 
ijips.  Go  to,  deftroy  the  Fidena:  with  their  own  Fires,  feeing  all  your  Kindnejjes  have  not 
been  able  to  oblige  them  ;  and  by  fo  doing ,  he  defeated  the  Fidenates^  and  made  their 
Proje^:  unprofitable. 


CHAP.  XV. 

One  General  i/  be  ft  for  an  Jrmjj  an  J  that  to  govern  it  by  Cofnmiffioners,  is  not 

fo  good. 


"1  H  E  Fidenates  having  rebelled ,  and  cut  off  that  Colony  of  the  Romans  that  was 
amongtt  them,  the  Romaics  created  Four  Tribunes,  and  iiivcited  them  with  Coniulary 
Power ;  whereof  one  being  left  behind  for  the  Security  of  the  City  of  Rome  the  other 
Three  were  fent  againft  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes  -,  but  difagreeing  among  themfelves 
they  came  off  with  Difhonour,  though  their  Lofs  was  not  much.  That  they  gain'd  no' 
more  Honour,  they  may  thank  themfelves ;  that  they  received  no  more  Lois,  they  mjy 
thank  their  good  Soldiers.    However  the  Romans  finding  the  Inconvenience,  'returned  to 
their  old  way  of  Dictators,  that  what  Three  Perfons  had  dilordered,  might  be  remedied 
by  one.    From  whence  we  may  difcern  the  Inconvenience  of  many  Commanders  either 
in  an  Army  or  Town,  which  Livy  has  expreffed  very  clearly  in  thele  following  Words 
Tres  Tribuni  potcftate  Confulari  documento  jucre,  quamplurimum  imperium  bello  inutile 
ejjct,  tenendo  ad  fua  'quifq\  Confilia,  cum  alii  aliud  videretur ,  apperuerunt  ad  occdfonem 
locum  hofli :  Thefe  'Three  Tribunes  with  confular  Power, gave  us  to  underfiand  the  Vfelcffncfs 
oJ  Multiplicity  of  Commanders  j  for  each  oj  them  adhering  to  hi^  own  Counjcls,  whilf  one  was 
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{or  ons  Things  ani  annhcr  as  pofitive  for  another^  nothing -was  done,  and  they  gave  the 
'Enemy  an  Advantage.  And  though  this  be  Example  enough  to  prove  the  Inconvenience 
of  many  Commanders,  yet  for  better  UluitriTtion  I  ill  a  11  add  fome  others  both  Ancient 
and  Modern.  In  the  Year  1500,  King  Lewis  XII  of  I'rance  having  retaken  Aii/'an,  lent 
his  Army  to  P//^,  to  recover  it  for  x\\q  Florentines  \  who  to  command  it,  had  fenc 
thither  Two  Commillaries,  one  of  them  called  Giovan-battifla  Rido/fi^  and  the  other 
Luca  d"  Antonio  degli  Albizzi.  Giovan-battifa  was  a  Perfon  of  Reputation  and  Gravity, 
and  being  ancienter  than  Litca,  hiica  left  the  whole  Adminiftration  to  him  5  but  though 
he  fliewed  no  Ambition  in  oppofing  him,  he  did  it  abundantly  by  his  Silence  and  Sul- 
lennefs;  neglecling,  and  undetvaluing  every  Thing  that  was  done  j  fo  that  he  was  fo 
far  from  alTifling  his  Colleague  either  with  his  Counfel  or  Perfon,  that  he  appeared  as 
if  he  had  been  utterly  ignorant  in  Matters  of  War :  But  it  proved  otherwile  afterwards, 
when  upon  fome  Accident  Giovan-battifa  was  recalled,  and  Luca  remained  behind  with 
abfolute  Command  ^  for  then  he  gave  ample  Teltimony  both  of  his  Courage  and 
Condu£l,  which  before,  whilft  he  had  a  Colleague,  no  body  could  hive  believed.  To 
this  Purpofe  I  (hall  add  another  Saying  of  Livy,  who  giving  ^n  Account  how  ^lintius 
and  Agrippa  (his  Colleague)  being  fent  againit  the  Mqui,  Agrippa  would  needs  have 
the  whole  Management  of  the  War  to  be  committed  to  ^uinnus,  for  (fays  he)  '■^'alie- 
berrimum  in  adminiftratwne  magnarum  renim  eft,  fummam  imperii  ap  id  un .  m  rffe  :  In 
the  Adminiftration  of  great  Affairs,  it  is  be  ft  that  the  Sovereign  Power  be  invefted  in  one 
Terfon.  Which  is  contrary  to  the  prefent  Practice  of  our  Princes  and  Sraces,  who  do 
often  depuce  more  than  one  Commander  both  to  their  Armies  and  Towns ;  which  (  how- 
ever they  think  it  for  the  belt )  muft  needs  breed  inconceivable  Confjfion.  And  if  the 
Caufe  of  the  Ruin  of  fo  many  Italian  and  French  Armies  in  our  Times  be  enquired  into, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  Multitude  and  Emulation  of  their  Commanders ;  and  it  m  ly  be 
fafely  concluded,  that  it  is  better  to  fend  a  Man  of  ordinary  Prudence  and  Experience  upon 
any  Expedition  5  than  Two  of  the  wifelt  and  belt  Soldiers  they  have,  with  equal  Commiflion. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

That  in  Times  of  Diffiatlty^  Virtue  is  in  Efleem ;  in  Ttv.es  of  Eafe  and  Luxury^ 
Men  of  Riches  and  Alliance  are  in  greatejl  Requej}. 

IT  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  the  Fortune  of  Perfons  of  more  than  ordinary  En- 
dowments, to  be  laid  afide  and  negleQed  in  times  of  Peace ,  efpecially  in  a  Common- 
wealth •,  for  that  Envy  which  is  contrafted  by  their  Virtue,  fets  up  many  Citizens  againPc 
them,  who  will  not  only  be  their  Equals,  but  Superiors.  To  this  Purpole  Thucidides  (a 
Greek  Author)  has  a  Place  in  his  Hiftory,  where  he  (hews  how  the  Republick  of  Athens, 
having  had  the  better  in  the  Feloponeftan  War,  depreiTed  the  Pride  of  the  Spartans,  and 
lubdued  the  gieateft  Part  of  Greece,  was  fo  inhanled  and  elated  with  their  Succels,  that 
it  was  propofed  to  fall  upon  Sici/y. 

It  was  ferioufly  debated  in  Athens,  whether  the  faid  Enterprize  fhould  be  undertaken 
or  not  ^  Afcibiades,  and  other  Citizens  of  his  Party  promoted  it  highly,  not  fo  much  in 
refpeft  of  the  publick  Good,  as  their  own  private  Advantage,  expscling  that  the  Ma- 
nagement of  that  War  would  be  placed  in  their  Hands.   But  Niciof,  ( a  Perfon  of  the 
greateft  Reputation  in  Athens)  dilTuaded  it ;  and  his  great  Argument  to  make  the  Peo- 
ple believe  he  fpake  his  Judgment,  and  more  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Comimonwealth 
than  any  Intereft  of  his  own,  was,  that  he  advifed  rather  contrary  to  his  own  Advan- 
tage, becaufe  in  time  of  Peace  there  were  many  of  his  Fellow  Citizens  before  him  but 
in  Time  of  War  he  knew  he  (hould  be  the  Firft  :  By  which  we  may  (ee  it  has  been  an 
ancient  Infirmity  in  Commonwealths  not  to  value  Perfons  of  Worrh  in  Timeof  Peice  ; 
which  difobliges  them  doubly,  to  lee  themfelves  deprived  of  their  Dignities,  and  to  fee 
others  preferred  to  them  of  lefs  Sufficiency  than  they  •,  which  Error  ha,^  been  the  Occa- 
fion  of  much  Confufion  5  for  thole  Perfons  who  find  themielves  neglected,  and  know 
the  Reaibn  of  all  is  the  Tranquility  of  the  Times,  make  it  their  Bufinels  toembioil 
them,  and  put  their  Country  upon  War,  though  never  lo  much  to  its  Prejudice.  And 
thinking  fometimes  with  my  felf  what  Remedies  are  molt  proper,  J  could  light  but  on 
Two  j  one  was,  to  keep  the  Citizens  from  growing  too  Rich,  that  Wealth  without  Virtue 
might  not  be  fufficient  to  advance  any  Man,  or  able  to  corrupt  other  People,  or  them- 
felves: The  other,  lb  to  prepare  and  adapt  themielves  for  War,  that  thev  m  ty  never  be 
furprized,  but  have  always  Employment  for  the  braveit  of  their  Citizens,  as  Rome  had  in 
the  time  of  her  Profperity.   For  that  City  having  Armies  always  Abroad,  there  was  con- 
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ttant  Exercife  for  the  Virtue  of  theu  Citizens:  Nor  could  a  Man  of  Worth  be  degraded 
nor  an  improper  Man  be  preferred  in  his  Place  j  becaufe  whenever  fuch  a  Thing  was 
done,  (whether  by  way  of  Error  or  Experiment,  it  was  the  lame)  the  Difordefs  and 
Dangers  which  followed,  were  fo  fudden  and.  great,  that  they  quickly  found  their  Mi> 
Itake,  and  returned  to  their  old  Method  again.    But  other  Cicies  and  States  not  lb  well 
conftituted  as  that,  which  make  War  only  in  Cafes  of  NecefTity,  cannot  defend  them- 
felves  from  thole  Inconveniences,  but  are  always  in  Trouble  and  Difbrder,  whenever 
that  excellent  Citizen  which  is  neglefted  is  vindicative,  and  hath  any  Reparation  or  Pare 
in  the  City.    And  though  for  fome  Time  Rom  kept  her  felf  free  from  thele  Inconve- 
niences, yet  after  (he  had  conquered  Carihiige  and  Antiochus,  (  as  has  been  laid  before  ) 
and  feemed  to  be  paft  all  fear  of  War  for  the  future,  Ihe  chofe  feveral  Commanders  for 
her  Army,  not  fo  much  for  their  Condu£l  or  Virtue,  as  for  thoft  Qiialities  which  were 
likely  to  recommend  them  to  the  People,    Yaulus  JEmlius  flood  many  times  for  the 
Conlulfliip,  and  was  repulfed  •,  nor  could  he  ever  be  made  Conful  till  rhe  Macedonian 
War,  which  was  committed  unanimoufly  to  hisConduQ,  becaule  they  faw  it  was  like 
to  be  dangerous  and  difficult.    After  the  Year  1494,  our  City  o'l  Florence  being  engaged 
in  feveral  Wars,  in  which  none  of  our  Citizens  had  performed  any  great  Matter,  at  laft 
the  City  happened  upon  a  Perfon  who  Ihewed  them  after  what  Manner  an  Army  was  to 
be  commanded,  his  H2ixnQvv3iS  Antonio  Giacomini.  W^hilft  the  War  was  dangerous,  and 
there  was  any  Trouble  or  Difficulty  to  manage  it,  Antonio  was  free  from  the  Ambition 
of  his  Fellow  Citizens,  and  had  no  Competitor  in  his  EleQion  to  be  Comtnillary,  and 
General  of  their  Armies :  But  when  thofe  were  pjft,  and  new  Wars  that  were  more  ealy  and 
honourable  were  to  be  undertaken,he  had  fo  many  Comperitors,that  whenThree  Commiffi- 
ries  were  to  be  chofen  for  the  Reduftion  ot  P//^/,  Antonio  could  not  obtain  to  be  one  :  And 
tho'it  be  not  manifett  what  Inconveniences  accrued  to  the  Commonwejlrh  by  the  wa- 
ving of-  Antonio,  yet  it  may  be  eafily  conjeflured  ;  for  the  Fifuns  being  diftreflel  for  want 
of  Proviiions,  and  having  nothing  left  wherewithal  to  deivad  themfelves,  (had  Antonio 
been  there)  would  have  been  forced  to  have  furrendred  at  Difcierion  ^  but  being  belieged 
by  fuch  Officers  as  knew  not  how  to  ftreighren  or  preCs  them,  they  held  out  fo  long,  that  the 
•  Florentines  were  glad  to  buy  them  out  at  laft,  whereas  they  might  as  well  have  had  them  by 
Force.  No  queftion  but  Antonio  refented  it  highly  ^  and  he  had  need  be  a  good  Man  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  Patience,  not  to  think  of  revenging  himfeU^  tho'  with  the  Subverlion 
of  the  whole  City,  ( if  he  could)  and  the  Ruin  of  every  private  Citizen,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  prevented  by  every  State,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

A  Man  is  not  to  be  difohliged^  and  employed  afterwards  in  any  Matter  of 

Importance. 

A Commonwealth  is  diligently  to  provide-that  no  Citizen  beentrufted  jn  any  weighty 
Affair,  who  has  received  any  remarkable  Injury.  C/.W/;^x  .A'>/-c  (who  divided 
the  Army  which  was  defigned  to  confront  hanibal^  and  marched  away  with  a  Itrong  Party 
into  la  Mara,  ro  join  with  the  other  Confijl,  and  engage  Afdrubal  before  he  got  up  with 
his  Supplies  to  Han'ibal)  having  formerly  commanded  the  Roman  Army  in  Spain  againft 
the  faid  Afdrubal^  had  come  oft'  with  Difhonour^  for  though  he  had  enclofed  Afdrubal 
and  his  whole  Army,  and  ib  poffefs'd  himfelf  of  all  Paffes,  that  he  muft  either  fight 
with  Difadvantage,  or  perifh  with  Hunger,  yet  he  was  over-rerch'd  with  the  Subtilty 
of  ihc  Carthaginian  viho  drilfd  him  on  with  pretended  Overtures  of  Peace,  till  at  length 
in  the  Night  he  Hole  his  Army  thorough  the  Woods,  and  got  oti'  where  he  was  iafe. 
This  Palfage  being  known  in  Rome,  was  no  fmall  Diminution  to  Nero's  Reputation, 
both  with  the  Senate  and  the  People  :  But  being  afterwards  made  Conful,  and  lent  with 
an  Army  againlt  Hambal,  he  ventured  upon  that  defperate  Counfel  of  dividing  the  Ar- 
my ;  which  was  a  Thing  fb  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Romans,  that 
the  City  was  in  a  itrange  Anxiety  and  Sufpenfe,  till  they  had  the  News  of  his  Viftory. 
It  is  reported,  that  when  Claudius  Nero  was  queltioned  afterwards  by  his  Friends  what  it 
was  that  mov'd  him  to  ib  hazardous  an  Enterprize,  in  which,  without  neceffary  Provo- 
carion,  he  had  ventured  the  whole  Liberty  of  their  Country  ^  he  anfvvered,  he  had 
done  it,  becaule  he  knew  if  he  fucceeded,  he  fhould  recover  that  Honour  which  he 
had  lolt  in  Spain if  he  mifcarried,  and  his  Delign  Ihould  have  a  contrary  End, 
he  fhould  have  had  the  Sati'-fa^f  ion  to  have  been  revenged  of  the  C  ity  and  Citizens, 
by  whom  he  had  been  fo  ungratefully,  and  lb  ijidilcreetly  calumniated.    And  if  the 
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Indignation  arifing  from  thele  kind  of  Provocations,  could  work  ib  Itrongly  upon  a 
Roman  Citizen,  in  thofe  Times  when  Rome  was  in  its  Innocence  ^  we  may  eafily' ima- 
gine what  prodigious  Effe£ls  it  may  have  upon  Perfons  in  a  City,  not  well  confticu- 
ted  as  that  •,  and  becaule  againft  thefe  kind  of  Diforders,  ( to  which  all  Commonwealchs 
are  fubjeO: )  no  certain  Remedy  can  be  prelcrib'd,  it  follows  that  no  Commonwealth  can 
be  polTibly  perpetual,  forafmuch  as  a  Thoufand  unexpefted  Accidents  fall  in,  to  haften 
its  DeftruQion. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Nothh!g  is  more  honourable  in  a  General^  than  to  forefee  the  T)efigns  of  his 

Enemy. 

IT  was  the  Saying  of  Epaminonia^  the  Theban,  that  no  one  Quality  was  more  ufeful 
and  necelTary  in  a  General,  than  to  be  able  to  know  the  Refolutions  and  Defigns  of 
his  Enemy,  and  difcover  that  by  Conjefture,  which  he  could  not  do  by  any  cercain  In- 
telligence. Nor  is  it  difficult  only  to  underftand  his  Defigns,  but  his  A8:ions-,  and  of 
thofe  A8;ions,  not  only  fuch  as  are  perfbrm'd  privately,  or  at  a  D.ftance,  but  fuch  as  are 
done  ( as  it  were)  before  his  Face.  For  it  many  times  falls  out,  that  when  a  Bjttel  con- 
tinues till  Night,  he  who  has  the  better  believes  he  has  the  worft  •,  and  he  who  has  lolt 
all,  fuppofes  he  has  the  Vi£lory.  Which  Miftakes  has  put  the  Generals  many  times  upori 
pernicious  Counfels ;  as  it  happened  betwixt  Brutus  and  CaJJt/^  :  For  Brutus  having  de- 
feated the  Enemy  with  his  Wing,  GiJJius  fuppofing  he  had  been  loft,  and  his  whole 
Body  difper>'d,  killed  himfelf  in  Defpair.  In  our  Times,  at  the  Battel  of  Sc.  Ci/ida  in 
Lo?/ibjrJy,  France,  King  of  France,  coming  to  an  Engagement  with  the  Switzers,  the 
Fight  continued  till  Night :  A  Body  of  the  Switzers  remaining  entire,  and  hearing  nothing 
of  the  Defeat  and  Execution  of  their  Comrades,  concluded  the  Viftory  was  theirs,  which 
Error  was  the  Occafion  that  they  marched  not  off  as  they  might  have  done,  but  kept  their 
Ground  till  the  next  Morning,  at  which  Time  they  were  charged  again,  and  overthrown. 

The  fame  Error  had  almoft  ruined  the  Armies  of  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spa'm^  who 
upon  a  falfe  Alarm  of  the  ViO:ory  of  the  Switzers,  paffed  the  Po,  and  advanced  16  far, 
that  e're  they  were  aware,  they  had  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  Mouths  of  theViflorious 
French.    The  like  fell  out  of  old  in  the  Camps  of  the  Romans  and  jT!<jui  ^  Sempromm 
the  Conful  being  commanded  out  with  an  Army  againlt  the  Enemy,  and  forcing  him  to 
a  Battel,  it  continued  till  Night  without  any  vifible  Advantage  on  either  Side.  Night 
coming  on,  and  both  Armies  fufficiently  fpent,  neither  of  them  recir'd  to  their  Cairsps,, 
but  betook  themfelves  to  the  Neighbouring  Hills,  where  they  believed  they  Ihould  b"S 
more  fafe.   The  Roman  Army  divided  into  Two  Parts,  one  went  with  the  Conful,  and 
the  other  with  Tempanhfs  the  Centurion,  by  whofe  Courage  the  Roman  Army  was  pre- 
ferved  that  Day.    The  next  Morning  the  Conful  hearing  no  more  oi'  the  Enemy,  re- 
treated towards  R^?w^  \  the  JEqui  with  their  Army  did  the  fame,  for  both  of  them  tho' 
they  had  been  beaten,  marched  away  without  regarding  the  Lofs  or  Plunder  of  rheic 
Camps.    It  happened  ih^iTempanufs  being  behind  with  his  Squadron,  and  marching  off 
as  the  reft,  he  took  certain  of  the  wounded  Mqui  Prifbners,  who  infbrm'd  him  that 
their  Generals  were  gone  out  of  the  Field,  and  had  quitted  their  Camps.    Upon  En- 
quiry finding  it  to  be  true,  he  entred  into  the  Roman,  and  fecured  it,  bat  the  Enemies 
Camp  was  given  in  Prey  to  the  Soldiers,  after  which  he  returned  with  Vidlory  to  Rome 
which  ViO:ory  confifted  only  in  having  the  firft  Intelligence  of  the  Enemies  Dilorder. 
From  whence  it  is  obfervable  rhatTwo  Armies  engaged,  may  be  each  of  them  in  the: 
fame  Diltrefs  and  Defpair,  and  that  that  Army  goes  away  with  the  Victory  which  has 
firft  Notice  of  the  Neceffities  of  the  other  •,  and  ot  this  I  (hall  give  a  pregnant  Example 
of  late  Days,  and  at  Home.    In  the  Year  1498,  the  Florentines  had  a  great  Army  in  the 
Country  ol'Pifu,  and  had  befieged  that  City  very  clofe.    TheVenetian  having  undertaken 
its  Proteftion,  and  feeing  no  other  way  to  relieve  it  ^  to  divert  the  Enemy,  and  remove 
the  War,  they  refolved  to  invade  the  Territory  of  the  Florentines,  to  which  Purpofe  they 
railed  a  ftrong  Army,  marched  into  tlieir  Country  by  the  Vul diLamona^  poilefled  them- 
felves of  thei'own     Marradi,  and  befieged  the  Caffle  oi  Cajlie^lwne,  which  Hands  above 
upon  an  Hill.    ThQ  Florentines  upon  the  Alarm  reiolved  to  reheve  Alarradi^  and  yet 
not  weaken  their  Army  before  Pifa    whereupon  they  railed  a  new  Atmy  both  Horie  and 
Foot,  and  fent  them  thither,  under  the  Command  of  Jacobo  Quarto  Appiano,  ( Lord  of 
Fiombino)  and  the  Count  Rmuccio  da  Marciano.    The  Florentine         neing  conducted 
TO  the  Hills,  the  Venetian  ralfed  his  Siege  before  Cafjglwne,  and  retreated  into  the 

Town  •, 
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Town.  The  Armies  being  in  thisPofture,  and  facing  one  another  for  feveral  Days,  both 
of  them  fuftered  exceedingly  for  want  of  all  manner  of  Provifions  •,  at  length  neither  of 
them  being  very  earneft  to  come  to  a  Battel,  and  each  of  them  being  ignorant  of  the 
others  Diitrefs,  they  refolved  the  next  Morning  to  break  up  their  Camp,  and  each  of 
them  to  retire,  the  Venetian  towards  Berzihella  and  Faenza,  and  the  Florentine  cowards 
Cafaglia  and  Ah/gello.  The  Morning  being  come,  and  the  Baggage  fent  away  before,  a 
poor  Woman  happened  to  come  into  the  Florentine  Camp,  from  Marradi,  to  fee  lome 
of  her  Relations  who  were  in  the  Service  of  the  Florentine:  By  this  Woman  the  Ylor en- 
tine  Generals  had  Notice  that  the  Venetians  were  gone  ;  whereupon  realTuming  their 
Courage,  they  altered  their  Counfels,  purfued  the  Enemy,  and  writ  Letters  to  Florence^ 
that  they  had  not  only  beaten  the  Venetians,  but  made  an  end  of  the  War.  Wnich 
Vi£fory  proceeded  from  nothing  but  becaufe  they  had  the  firft  News  of  the  Retreat  of 
the  Enemy,  which  if  it  had  come  to  the  other  Side,  as  it  did  to  them,  the  Conieqaence 
would  have  been  the  fame,  and  the  Florentines  have  been  beaten. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Whether  for  the  Govermnent  of  the  Mnltititde^  Ohfequ}ouf7iefs  and  Indulgence 

he  more  necejj'ary  than  Piiniflment. 

s 

TH  E  Roman  Commonwealth  was  perplexed  with  the  DlfTentions  betwixt  the  Nobi- 
lity, and  the  People ;  neverthelefs,  theirForeign  Wars  requiring  it,  they  fent  forth 
with  their  Armies  ^uintius,  and  Appius  Claudius :  Appius  being  rough  and  cruel  in  his 
Commands,  was  fo  ill  obeyed  by  his  Soldiers,  that  he  was  defeated,  and  fled  out  of  his 
Province,  ^uintius  being  more  gentle  and  benign,  was  bettet  obeyed,  and  carried  the 
Vi£lojy  where  he  was;  ftom  whence  it  appears  more  conducing  to  the  well  governing 
of  a  Tvlultitude,  to  be  rather  Obliging  than  Proud,  and  Pitiful  'than  Cruel.  However 
Corneli/^  Tacitm  tells  us,  (  and  many  others  are  of  his  Mind  )  In  multitudine  rcgendi 
plus  poena  quam  obfequium  valet.  That  to  the  managing  cf  a  Multitude,  Severity  is  more 
requifite  than  Mildnefs.  And  I  think  both  may  be  true  to  this  Diftin£l;ion  of  Compa- 
nions and  Subjects  ^  if  thofe  under  your  Command  be  Companions  and  Fellow  Citizens 
with  you,  you  cannot  fecurely  ufe  them  with  that  Severity  of  which  Tacit fiJeaks- 
for  the  People  of  Rome  having  equal  Authority  with  the  Nobility,  was  not  to  be  ufed 
ruggedly  by  any  Man  that  was  put  over  them  for  but  a  While.  And  it  has  been  many- 
times  feen,  that  the  Roman  Generals  who  behaved  themfelves  amicably  towards  their 
Soldiers,  and  governed  them  with  Mildnefs,  have  done  greater  Things  than  thofe  who 
ufed  them  with  Auflerity,  and  kept  them  in  perpetual  Fear,  unlefs  they  were  endued 
with  more  than  ordinary  Virtue,  like  Manlius  Torquattfs.  But  he  whofe  Command  is 
over  his  Subje^ls,  (of whom  Cornelius  fpeaks)is  to  have  a  Care  they  grow  not  Infolenr 
and  contemn  him  for  his  Eafinefs  ^  and  there  he  is  rather  to  ufe  Severity  than  Gentlenef^ 
with  them  ;  yet  that  is  to  be  done  (too)  with  fuch  Moderation,  that  they  may  be  kept 
from  abhorring  him  for  the  Hatred  of  the  Subje£l  is  never  good  for  a  Prince,  and  the 
beft  way  to  prevent  it,  is  by  not  interrupting  the  Siibjeft  in  the  quiet  Enjoyment  of  his 
Eftate ;  for  Blood  ( unlefs  there  be  fbme  defign  of  Rapacity  under  it )  no  Prince  does  de- 
lire  it,  but  upon  fome  extraordinary  Neceflity,  and  that  Neceffity  happens  but  feldom 
But  when  Cruelty  and  Rapine  meet  together  in  the  Nature  of  one  Perfon,  there  never 
wants  Defire,  nor  Pretences  for  Cruelty,  as  I  have  demonftrated  largely  in  another  Trea- 
tife  upon  this  Occafion.  ^uintius  therefore  deferved  more  Praife  than  Appius  deferved- 
And  the  Saying  of  Tacitus  is  true  enough,  with  the  aforefaid  Reftridion,  but  not  in  the 
Cafe  of  Appius :  And  becaufe  I  have  fpoken  of  Kindnefs  and  Severity,  I  will  give  you 
one  Example,  how  Mildnefs  prevailed  more  upon  the  Falijci  than  Violence  could  do. 


I 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

One  Injlance  of  Hwnanity  wrought  more  upon  the  Falilci,  than  all  the  Force  of 

the  Romans. 

CAmiUus  having  befieged  the  Fahfci,  and  attempted  many  Things  againft  them,  but 
in  vain,  a  School-Mafter  who  had  the  Tuition  of  feveral  of  the  ptincipal  young 
Gentlemen  of  that  City,  thinking  to  gratify  CamiUm ,  and  ingratiate  with  the  People  of 
Rome,  carrying  them  out  of  the  Walls,  under  Pretence  of  Exerci^e  and  Recreation,  he 
conveyed  them  all  into  the  Camp  of  CamiUus,  and  prefented  them  to  him,  told  him, 
that  by  their  Means  he  might  become  Matter  of  the  Town  :  CamiUus  was  fo  far  from 
accepting  his  Prelent,  that  he  caufed  the  Pjedagogue  to  be  ftripp'd,  and  his  Hands  tied 
behind  him,  and  then  putting  a  Rod  into  every  one  of  the  young  Gentlemen's  Hands, 
he  caufed  them  to  fcourge  him  back  again  into  the  Town  :  Which  Piece  of  Humanity 
and  Juftice  when  the  Citizens  underftood,  they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves  no  longer, 
and  fo  immediately  furrendred  :  A  great  Example  doubdefs,  and  by  which  we  may  learn, 
that  many  times  Kindnefs  and  Generofity  moves  an  Enemy  more  than  all  the  Force  and 
Artifice  of  War  •,  for  'tis  frequently  feen  that  thofe  Provinces  and  Cities  which  no  Vio- 
lence or  Stratagem  have  fubdued,  have  been  melted  and  wrought  upon  by  one  fingle  A£l 
of  Pity,  Chaftity,  or  Liberality  :  And  of  this  Hiftory  is  full  of  many  other  Examples 
befides,    Pyrrhus  could  not  be  got  out  of  taly  by  all  the  Power  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
yet  Fabritiiis  fent  him  packing  by  one  A8:  of  Generofity,  and  that  was  giving  him  No- 
tice that  fome  of  his  Intimates  would  poifon  him,  and  had  made  Overtures  to  the  Ro- 
mans  to  that  Purpofe.    Again,  Scipio  Africanus  got  not  fo  much  Honour  by  the  taking  of 
Carthage,  as  he  did  by  one  Ad:  of  Chaftity,  when  heTent  home  a  young  beautiful  Lady  (that 
was  taken  Prifoner,  and  prefented  to  him )  untouch'dto  her  Husband;  for  at  the  News  of 
that  one  A£l,  all  Spain  was  aftonifhed,  and  began  to  admire  the  Virtue  and  Innocence  of 
the  Romans  •,  which  Virtue  is  a  Thing  fo  univerfally  celebrated  that  there  are  no  great 
Perfons  endued  v;ith  it,  but  are  highly  efteemed  by  all  People,^s  appears  by  all  Ethicks, 
Politicks,  and  Hiftory  •,  among  which,  the  Hiftory  of  Xenophon  is  abundantly  copious, 
in  demonftrating  what  Honours  and  what  ViQories  accrued  to  Cyrus  upon  the  bare  Ac- 
count of  his  Affability  and  Mildnefs  ^  and  how  he  was  never  guilty  of  the  leaft  Pride, 
or  Cruelty,  or  Luxury,  or  any  other  Vice  that  defiles  the  Converfation  of  Man.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  feeing  Hannibal  did  the  fame  Things  ,  and  by  a  contrary  Way,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  in  the  next  Chapter  to  enquire  the  Reaibn. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Hoxp  it  came  to  pafs  that  Hanibal  by  Methods  quite  contrary  to  what  were  pra- 
Bifed  by  Scipio,  did  the  fame  Thi7igs  in  Italy  that  the  other  did  in  Spain. 

1 Doubt  not  but  it  may  feem  ftrange  to  fome  People ,  that  other  Captains  who  have 
taken  a  quite  contrary  Way  to  what  is  prefcribed  in  my  laft  Chapter,  fhould  notwith- 
ftanding  have  had  the  fame  Succefs  ;  for  from  thence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  Victory 
does  not  depend  either  upon  Humanity  or  Juftice,  when  we  fee  the  fame  Praife  and 
Reputation  acquired  by  quite  contrary  Habits  :  And  to  prove  this ,  we  need  not  go  far 
for  Examples  \  the  fame  Scipio  whom  we  mentioned  before,  being  with  an  Army  in 
Spain,  carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  Piety,  and  Juftice,  and  Liberality  to  all  People, 
that  he  got  the  Love  of  the  whole  Province  :  On  the  other  Side  we  fee  Hanibal  in  Italy 
aQing  quite  contrary,  and  with  Violence,  Cruelty,  Rapine,  and  all  Manner  of  Infidelity 
perfecuting  the  People,  and  yet  with  the  fame  laudable  Effects  as  Scipio  had  in  Spain. 
And  confidering  with  my  felf  what  might  be  the  Reafons,  they  feemed  to  me  ro  be  fe- 
veral.  The  Fiift  is,  becaufeMen  are  ftudious  of  Novelty,  and  that  not  only  thofe 
who  are  under  Slavery  or  Subjeftion,  but  thofe  who  are  free,  and  in  Peace  j  for  fas  is 
faid  before)  Men  are  as  well  fatiated  with  Happinefs,  as  affi"i£led  with  Mifery. 

This  Defire,  therefore,  of  Change  opens  a  Door  to  any  Man  that  invades  a  Province 
with  any  confiderable  Force  .•  If  he  be  a  Foreigner,  they  all  follow  after  him  \  if  a  Native, 
they  attend  him,  afTift  him,  and  encourage  him :  So  that  let  him  take  which  Way  he  pleafes, 
he  muft  needs  make  great  Progrefs  in  thofe  Places.   Again,  People  are  generally  excited 
4         ■  Ggg  Two 
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Two  Ways,  either  by  Love,  or  by  Fear ;  fo  that  he  that  is  feared,  is  oftentimes  as  rea- 
dily obeyed  as  he  that  is  beloved,  and  fometimes  more.   It  is  not  material  therefore  to 
a  Commander  which  of  thefe  Two  Ways  he  takes  •,  for  if  he  be  a  vertuous  Perfon,  and 
of  any  extraordinary  Faculties,  he  will  be  admired  by  the  People ,  as  Hanihal  and  Scipio 
were,  whofe  great  Worth  effaced  or  covered  all  the  Faults  that  they  committed.  But 
in  either  of  thefe  Two  Ways,  great  Inconveniences  may  ariie,  and  fuch  as  may  ruin  a 
Prince.    For  he  who  defires  to  be  beloved,  upon  the  lealt  Excels  or  Immoderation  in 
his  Courtlhip,  is  fubiect  to  be  defpifed  •,  and  he  on  the  other  Side  who  afireQs  to  be 
feared,  upon  the  lealt  Extravagance  makes  himfelf  odious  :  And  to  keep  the  middle 
Way  exactly,  is  not  poffible  to  our  Nature  \  wherefore  it  is  necelfary  to  thofe  who  ex- 
ceed in  either  Rind,  to  attone  for  it  with  fome  extraordinary  Virtue ;  as  Uambul  and 
Scipio  did,  who  though  Perlbns  of  great  Prudence  and  Condu6:,  yet  it  appeared  that 
both  of  them  fuffered  by  their  Manner  of  Living,  as  well  as  they  were  advanced.  Their 
Advancement  is  mentioned  before  •,  their  Sufferings  (as  to  Scipio)  was  the  Rebellion  of 
his  Army,  and  Part  of  his  Friends  in  Spain,  which  proceeded  from  nothing  but  want  of 
being  feared  ^  for  Men  are  naturally  fo  unquiet,  that  every  little  Door  that  is  opened  to 
their  Ambition  lets  them  agog,  and  aboliihes  all  that  Love  which  they  ow'd  to  their 
Prince  for  his  Humanity  towards  them  ^  as  in  this  Example  of  the  Friends  and  Army  of 
Scipio  5  wherefore  Scipio  was  conftrained  to  make  ufe  of  that  Severity  in  fome  Meafure, 
which  he  had  always  declined.    As  to  Hanibal^  xhtit  is  not  any  particular  Example 
where  his  Cruelty  or  Infidelity  did  him  hurt  ;  only  it  may  be  fiippofed  that  they  were- 
theOccafion  why  Naples  and  feveral  other  Towns  flood  fo  firm  to  the  Romans.   It  is 
plain  likewife  that  his  Bloodinefs  and  Impiety  made  him  more  odious  to  the  People  of 
Rome,  than  all  the  Enemies  that  ever  that  City  had  :  For  whereas  when  Fyrrhis  was 
with  a  great  Army  in  Italy,  they  gave  him  Notice  of  a  Defign  on  foot  to  have  poifoned 
him,  they  were  fo  inveterate  againft  Hanibal ,  that  they  never  forgave  him,  but  when 
they  had  defeated  and  difarm'd  him,  they  purfued  him  ro  the  Death,    And  thele  fad 
Inconveniences  hap'ned  to  Hanibal  from  no  other  Caufes,  but  becaufe  he  was  impious, 
unfaithful,  and  cruel :  But  then  on  the  other  Side  he  had  the  Advantage  of  being  ad- 
mired of  all  Writers  for  keeping  his  Army  without  any  Mutiny  or  DiiTention  eitlier 
againft  him,  or  among  memlelves,  though  it  confifted  of  fb  many  different  Nations, 
which  could  be  derived  from  nothing  but  the  Awe  and  Terror  of  his  Perfon  ;  which 
Terror  was  fo  great,  ( confidered  with  the  Reputation  and  Authority  that  he  received 
from  his  Valour)  that  thereby  he  kept  his  Soldiers  united  and  quiet,    I  conclude  there- 
fore, it  imports  not  much  which  Way  a  General  takes,  fo  there  be  any  greac  Excellence 
in  him  to  recommend  it  5  for  (as  is  fjid  before)  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  there  is 
danger  and  defeft,  if  there  be  not  fome  extraordinary  Virtue  to  balance  it.    And  if  Ha- 
Tiibal  and  Scipio,  one  by  laudable,  and  the  other  by  ignominious  and  deteftable  Ways  ar- 
rived at  the  lame  End,  and  had  the  fame  Effefts,  I  think  it  convenient  in  my  next  Chap- 
ter to  difcourfe  of  Two  Ri?^^^;^  Citizens,  who  by  divers  Ways  (but  both  honourabfe) 
arrived  at  the  fame  Pitch  of  Glory  and  Renown. 


C  H  A  P.  XXII. 

How  the  Auflerity  of  Manlins  Torquatus,  and  the  Humanity  of  Valerius  Cor- 
vinus,  gaiiid  each  of  cheni  the  fame  Honour  and  Reputation. 

T Here  were  two  famous  Captains  contemporary  in  Rome,  ManlimTorquatus,  andT^z- 
Icrius  Corvimis,  both  of  them  equal  in  Courage,equal  in  their  Triumphs,and  each  of 
them(as  to  theEnemy)acquir\l  all  with  ecjual  Virtue andTerror:but  as  to  their  own  Armies, 
and  manner  of  Difcipline,  it  was  quite  difierent.  Manlirn  commanded  with  all  Kind  of  Se- 
verity, excufed  his  Soldiers  from  no  Labour,  nor  no  Punifliment.  Valerius  on  the  other 
Side  ufed  them  with  as  much  Gentlenefs  and  Familiarity:  Manlius  to  keep  his  Soldiers 
llri^lly  totheir  Difcipline, executed  his  own  Son  •,  which K<7/m/^x  was  fo  far  fi:om  imitating, 
that  he  never  offended  any  Man  :  Yet  in  this  great  Diverlity  of  Conduff,  rhe  EfieQs  were 
the  fame,  both  as  to  the  Enemy,  the  Commonwealth,  and  thcmfelves  for  none  of  their 
Soldiers  ever  declined  Fighting  ^  none  of  them  rebelled,  or  fb  much  as  difputed  their 
Commands ;  though  the  Difcipline  of  Manlius  vvasfb  fevere,  that  afterwards  all  exceffive 
and  extravagant  Commands  were  called  Manliana  imperia :  In  which  Place  it  is  not  amifs  to 
enquiic  how  it  came  to  pafs  \\\:\:  Manlius  was  conftrained  to  fo  rigorous  a  Method  ;  what  it 
wa>.  ihat  made  Valerius  comport  himfelf  fb  mildly  :  How  it  was  that  this  different  Way  of 
proceeding  lliould  have  the  fame  Eff<i6t  5  and  latt  of  all,  which  of  the  Two  is  the  moft  wor- 
thy 
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thy  to  be  imitated.  .  If  Manl'ms  be  confidered  as  he  is  reprelented  by  the  Hiftorian,  he  will 
be  found  to  be  very  Valiant,  carrying  himfelf  with  great  Piety  to  his  Father,  and  Coun- 
try, and  with  great  Reverence  to  his  Superiors  ;  which  appeared  by  his  Defence  of  his  Fa- 
ther, with  the  Hazard  of  his  own  Life,  againft  a  Trilwne  who  accufed  him  •,  and  by  his 
fighting  with  the  Gaul  in  the  behalf  of  his  Country,  which  nocwichlbnding  he  would 
not  undertake  without  Orders  from  the  Conful  •,  for  when  he  faw  a  vaft  Man,  of  a  pro- 
digious Proportion,  marching  forth  upon  the  Bridge,  and  challenging  any  of  the 
he  went  modefily  to  the  Conful  for  Leave,  and  told  him,  hijuJJ'u  tuo  advcrfus  hojiem 
mcrKjiiam  fugnaho^  non  fi  certam  viBionani  videam :  Without  your  Fcrmijjion  I  will  never 
engage  with  the  Enewy,  though  1  was  furc  toovsrcojnc:  And  the  Conful  giving  him  Leave, 
he  conquered  his  Enemy.  When  therefore  a  Man  of  his  Conftitution  arrives  at  fuch  a 
Command,  he  defires  all  Men  may  be  as  punfkual  as  himfelf-,  and  being  naturally  brave, 
he  commands  brave  Things,  and  when  they  are  once  commanded,  requires  that  they  be 
executed  exa£lly  ^  and  this  is  a  certain  Rule,  when  great  Things  are  commanded,  Itrift 
Obedience  muft  be  expelled,  otherwife  your  Enterprize  muft  fail.  That  therefore  thofe 
under  your  Command  may  be  the  more  obedient  to  your  Commands,  it  is  necelTary  that 
you  command  aright  •,  and  he  commands  right,  who  compares  his  own  Quality  and  Con- 
dition with  theQiiality  and  Condition  of  thofe  they  Command  •,  if  he  finds  thenrt  propor- 
tionable, then  he  may  Command,  if  otherwiie,  he  is  toforbear^  and  therefore  that  Saying 
was  not  amifs,  that  to  keep  a  Commonwealth  in  Subjeflion  by  Violence,  it  was  conve- 
nient that  there  fhould  be  a  Proporiion  betwixt  the  Perlbns  forced,  and  forcing  \  and 
whilft  that  Proportion  lafted,  the  Violence  might  laft  too:  But  when  that  Proportion  was 
diflblved,  and  he  that  was  forced  grew  Itronger  than  he  that  offered  it,  it  was  to  be  doubted 
much  his  Authority  would  not  hold  long.  But  to  return  i,  great  Things  therefore,  and  mag- 
nificent, are  not  to  be  commanded  but  by  a  Man  that  is  great  and  magnificent  himfelf; 
and  he  who  is  fo  conftituted,  having  once  commanded  them,  cannot  expeft,  thatMildneis 
or  Gentlenefs  will  prevail  with  his  Subjefls  to  execute  them  :  But  he  that  is  not  of  this 
Greatnefsand  Magnificence  of  Mind,  is  by  no  Means  to  command  extraordinary  Things; 
and  if  his  Commands  be  but  ordinary,  his  Humanity  may  do  well  enough,  for  ordinary 
Punifhments  are  not  imputed  to  the  Prince,  but  to  the  Laws  andCuftoms  of  the  Place  : 
So  that  we  may  conclude  Manlius  was  conftrained  to  that  Severity  by  his  natural  Tem- 
per and  Complexion-,  and  fuch  Perfons  are  many  times  of  great  Importance  to  a  Com- 
monwealth, becaufe  by  the  ExaJlnefs  of  their  own  Lives,  and  the  Striftnefs  of  their 
Difcipline,  they  revive  the  old  Laws,  and  reduce  every  Thing  towards  its  firft 
Principles. 

And  if  a  State  could  be  fo  happy  to  have  fuch  Perfons  fucceeding  one  another  in  any 
reafonable  Time,  as  by  their  Examples  would  not  only  renew  the  Laws,  reftrain  Vice, 
and  remove  every  Thing  that  tended  to  its  Ruin  or  Corruption,  that  State  would  be 
Immortal.    So  that  Manfius  was  a  fevere  Man,  and  kept  up  the  Roman  Difcipline  ex- 
aftly,  prompted  firll  by  his  own  Nature,  and  then  by  a  Ifrong  Defire  to  have  that  obeyed, 
which  his  own  Inclination  had  conltrained  him  to  Command.    Valerius  Cervius  on  the 
other  Side  might  exercife  his  Gendenefs  without  Inconvenience,  becaule  he  conimanded 
nothing  extraordinary,  or  contrary  to  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans  at  that  Time  5  which 
Cuftom,  being  good,  was  fufiicient  to  honour  him  ,  and  not  very  troublefome  to  ob- 
ferve   whereby  it  happened  that  Valerius  was  not  necelfitated  to  punidi  Offenders,  be- 
caufe there  were  but  very  few  of  that  Sort  j  and  when  there  were  any,  their  Punifli- 
ment  (as  is  faid  before)  was  imputed  to  the  Laws,  and  not  to  the  Cruelty  of  the  Prince  ^ 
by  which  it  fell  out  that  Valerius  had  an  Opportunity  by  his  Gentlenefs  to  gain  botti 
i\f!e8:ion  and  Authority  in  the  Army;  which  was  the  Caufe  that  the  Soldiers  being  equal- 
ly obedient  to  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  though  their  Humours  and  Difcipline  were 
different,  yet  they  might  do  the  fame  Things,  and  their  Actions  have  the  fame  Effefts. 
If  any  are  defirous  to  imitate  either  of  them,  they  will  do  well  to  have  a  Care  of  running 
into  the  fame  Errors  as  Scipio  and  Hannibal  did  before,  which  is  not  ro  be  prevented  any 
other  way,  but  by  lingular  Virtue  and  Induftry.    Thefe  Things  being  fo,  it  remains  now 
that  we  enquire  which  of  thefe  Two  Ways  are  moft  laudable  to  follow  ;  and  it  is  the 
harder  to  relblve,  becaufe  I  find  Authors  are  ftrangely  divided,  fome  for  one  Way,  and 
others  for  the  other.  .Neverthelefs,  they  who  pretend  to  write  how  a  Prince  is  to  govern, 
are  more  inclinable  to  than  iVk/^/i/^x  ;and  Xenophon  in  his  Charafter  oiCyrus^  jumps 

exaQly  with  L/ry'sDefcri prion  Valerius,  efpecially  in  his  Expedition  againft  the  Sam- 
nitcs  when  he  wa>  Conful :  For  the  Morning  before  the  Fight  he  made  a  Speech  to  his 
Soldiers  with  that  Mildnefs  and  Humanity,  that  the  Hiftorian  tells  us,  Non  alias  m^ilitija- 
miliarior  dux  juit,  inter  infimos  militum  omnia  haudgravate  munia  obeundo.  In  ludo  pr£- 
terea  miUtari  cum  vebcitatk,  viriumque  inter  fe  xquales  certamina  ineunt,  comiter  f.icilis 
vincere^  he  vinci,  vultu  eodem ;  nec  quenquam  afpernariparem  qui  fe  offerret  ;fa&is  benignus , 
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pro  re-,  diBis,  baud  minus  I'lheratis  afien.e  quam  Ju.t  dignitatis  memor,  ^  {quo  nihil  pd- 
pularius  eft )  qidhus  artibt/s  petierat  Magiftratum,  lifdem  gerebat.  Ko  Genera/  vc.it 
ever  more  familiar  tvith  bis  Soldiers  ;  no  Soldier  too  mean  for  bim  to  convcrfe  with,  nd 
Office  too  bafe  jor  bim  to  undertake.  In  tbeir  Alilitary  Recreations  when  they  ran^  cr 
vcreftledfor  a  Prize,  be  would  not  only  Run  or  Wreftle,  but  win  or  loje,  be  overcome,  or 
conquer,  witb  the  Jame  Evennefs^  andVnconcernment  \  nor  did  be  ever  difdain  or  refufe 
any  Man  that  challenged  bim.  In  his  ABions,  be  nv/j  bountiful,  as  Occafion  ivas  offered:, 
in  bis  Words,  he  was  as  mindful  of  other  Peoples  Liberty,  as  of  his  own  Dignity,  and 
(which  is  the  moft  grateful  Thing  to  the  People  in  the  World)  the  fame  Arts  which  be  ufed 
in  the  obtaining,  the  fame  he  exercifed  in  the  Minagement  of  his  Magiftracy. 

Livy  fpeaks  likewile  very  honourably  of  Manlius,  acknowledging  that  his  Severity 
upon  his  Son,  made  the  whole  Army  fo  obedient,  and  diligent,  that  it  was  the  Occa- 
fion of  their  Viftory  againtt  the  Latins  :  And  he  goes  fo  far  in  his  Praife,  that  after  he 
has  given  an  exa8:  Account  of  the  Battel  and  Viftory,  and  defcribed  all  the  Dangers 
and  Difficulties  to  which  the  Romans  were  expofed  ;  he  concludes,  that  it  was  only  the 
Condud  and  Courage  of  Manlius  that  got  the  Viftory  that  Day  ;  and  afterwards  com- 
paring the  Strength  of  both  Armies,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  lay,  that  on  which  Side 
loever  Manlius  had  been,  that  Side  would  certainly  have  had  the  Day.    Which  being 
fo,  makes  my  Queftion  very  hard  to  determine^  neverthelefs,  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unrelblved,  I  conceive  that  in  a  Citizen  brought  up  under  the  StriQnefs  of  a 
Commonwealth,  the  way  of  Man'ius  would  be  beft,  and  lead  fubjedl:  to  Danger,  be- 
caule  it  feems  molt  for  the  Interett  of  the  Public,  and  not  at  all  proceeding  from  private 
Ambition-,  belides,  to  carry  ones  leif  feverely  to  every  Body,  and  purfue  nothing  but 
the  Benefit  of  the  Public,  is  not  a  way  to  make  Parties,  or  Friends,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  Troubles  in  a  State.   So  that  he  who  proceeds  in  that  Manner,  mult 
needs  be  very  ufeful,  and  not  at  all  fulpicious  to  the  State.    But  the  way  of  Valcri:^  is 
quite  contrary    for  though  the  Commonwealth  reaps  the  fame  Fruits  as  in  the  other; 
yet  Jealouiies  will  arife,  and  People  will  be  fearful  that  in  the  End  his  great  Favour 
among  the  Soldiers  will  be  employed  to  let  up  himfelf  with  very  ill  Coniequences  upon 
their  Liberty.    And  if  in  PubUcola\  Time  thefe  ill  Effe^ls  did  not  happen,  it  was  becaufe 
as  then  the  Minds  of      Romans    tit  not  corrupt,  nor  had  he  been  long  enough  in 
Authority.   But  if  we  confider  a  Prince,  as  Xcnophon  did,  in  that  Cafe  we  mult  leave 
Manlius,  and  follow  Valerius  clearly  ^  becaufe  a  Prince  is  by  all  means  to  endeavour  the 
Obedience  of  his  Subjefts  and  Soldiers  by  ways  of  Amity  and  Kindnefs.   They  will  be 
Obedient,  if  they  find  him  Virtuous,  and  a  Itrift  Obferver  of  his  Laws  ^  they  will  love 
him,  if  they  fee  him  courteous,  and  affable,  and  merciful,  and  endued  with  all  the  good 
Qualities  which  were  in  Valerim,  and  which  Xcnophon  attributes  to  Cyrus.   For  to  be 
particularly  beloved,  and  have  an  Army  true  to  his  Interelt,  is  inftar  omnium,  and  an- 
fwers  to  all  other  Policies  of  State.    But  it  is  otherwife  when  an  Army  is  commanded 
by  one  who  is  a  Citizen  of  the  fame  City  with  the  reft  of  his  Army   for  he  is  fubjeSl: 
to  the  fame  Laws  and  Magiftrates  as  well  as  they.    In  the  Annals  of  Venice  we  read, 
that  in  former  Times  the  Venetian  Gallies  returning  from  fome  Expedition,  and  lying 
near  the  Town,  there  happened  a  Quarrel  betwixt  the  Citizens  and  the  Seamen,  which 
proceeded  fo  far,  that  it  came  to  a  Tumult;  both  Sides  betook  themfelvesto  their  Arms, 
and  neither  the  Power  of  their  Officers,  the  Reverence  of  the  Citizens,  nor  the  Authority 
of  theMagiftrate  was  able  to  quiet  them  :  But  as  ibon  as  a  certain  Gendeman  appeared, 
who  had  commanded  them  the  Year  before,  remembring  with  what  Courtefy  he  had 
behaved  himfelf,  their  Kindnefs  to  him  prevail'd  above  all  other  Couries,  and  they  gave 
over  the  Combat,  and  retir'd  •,  but  that  AfFe£lion,  and  ready  Obedience  to  his  Coni- 
mands,  coft  the  poor  Gentleman  very  dear ;  for  thereby  he  became  lb  obnoxious  to  the 
Senate,  that  not  long  after  they  fecured  themfelves  againft  him,  either  by  Imprilonmenc 
or  Death.    I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince  may  better  follow  the  Example  of  Valerius  ^ 
but  to  a  Citizen,  it  is  dangerous  both  to  himfelf  and  the  State:  To  the  State,  becaufe 
that  way  leads  direftly  to  Tyranny  ;  to  himfelf^  becaufe  (let  his  Intentions  be  never  fo 
innocent)  he  will  certainly  be  fufpefted,  and  bring  himfelf  in  Danger.    So  on  the  other 
Side,  the  Severity  of  Manlir/s  is  as  pernicious  in  a  Prince,  but  in  a  Citizen  it  is  conve- 
nient, and  particularly  for  the  State ;  for  it  never  does  hurt,  if  the  Hatred  which  fol- 
lows your  Severity  be  not  increafed  by  a  Jealouly  Of  your  great  Virtue  and  Reputation, 
as  it  happened  to  CamiUus, 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

upon  what  Occafion  Camillus  was  banijijed  from  Rome. 

WE  have  concluded  in  the  Chapter  before,  that  to  imitate  Vakriin  may  preju- 
dice your  Country,  and  your  felf \  and  that  to  irtiitate  Manfius  may  be  conve- 
nient for  your  ielf^  and  prejudicial  to  your  Country  ;  which  Opinion  is  much  confirmed 
by  the  Cafe  of  Camillus,  whole  Proceedings  were  more  like  Manfim  ,  than  Valerius  \ 
for  which  Realbn,  L/u>' fpeaking  of  him  tells  us,  Ejiisvirtutem  Mifites  oderant,  ^  m'lra- 
hantur.  His  Virtue  was  both  odious,  and  admirable  to  his  Soldiers.  That  which  made 
him  admired  was  his  Diligence,  Prudence,  Magnanimity  and  Conduft  :  That  which 
made  him  hared  was,  that  he  was  more  Severe  in  Punilhing,  than  Liberal  in  Reward- 
ing. And  of  this  Hatred  Livy  gives  rhefe  following  Reafons  :  Firft,  becaufe  he  cauled 
the  Money  which  was  made  of  the  Goods  of  the  Veientes  to  be  applied  to  public  CJle, 
and  nor  diftributed  with  therett  of  the  Prey  :  Next,  becaufe  in  his  Triumphal  Chariot 
he  caufed  himl*elf  to  be  drawn  by  Four  white  Horfes,  which  was  accounted  fb  great  a 
Piece  of  Arrogance,  that  it  was  thought  he  did  it  to  equalize  the  Sun.  A  third  was, 
that  he  had  devoted  a  tench  Part  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Veienies  lo  ApoUo,  which  (to  keep 
his  Vowj  was  to  be  taken  back  again  from  the  Soldiers  who  had  got  it  in  their  Clutches. 
From  wnence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  nothing  makes  a  Prince  more  odious  to  the  Peo- 
ple, than  to  deprive  them  of  their  Pofleflions,  which  is  a  Thing  of  fo  great  Impor- 
tance, that  it  is  never  tbrgorren,  becaufe  upon  every  little  Want,  it  comes  frefh  into 
their  Memories  •,  and  Men  being  daily  fubjeft  to  thole  Wants,  will  daily  remember  itj 
and  next  to  this  is  being  Infolent  and  Proud,  which  is  likewife  excreamly  odious  to  the 
People,  elpecially  if  they  be  free.  And  although  perhaps  no  Detriment  accrues  to  them 
from  his  Pride,  yet  they  are  obferved  always  to deteit  him  that  ufes  it.  So  that  a  great 
Pevfon  is  to  avoid  it  as  a  Rock,  becaufe  it  begets  Hatred,  and  that  without  any  Advan- 
tage, which  makes  it  a  very  ralh,  and  imprudent  Thing, 
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CHAP.  xxrv. 

Thd  Prolongation  of  Commijfons  brought  Rome  firf  into  Serv'itudei 

IF  the  DifTolution  of  i\[QRoman  Commonwealth  be  accurately  confidered,  it  will  be  found 
CO  proceed  partly  from  the  Differences  about  ihQ  Agrarian  Law,  and  partly  from  the 
Prorogation  of  their  Magiflrates  \  which  Errors ,  had  they  been  known  in  Time,  and 
due  Remedies  applied,  would  not  have  been  fo  pernicious,  but  Rome  might  have  enjoy- 
ed her  Freedom  longer,  and  perhaps  with  more  quiet.  For  though  from  the  Prolon- 
gation of  Offices,  there  were  no  Tumults  nor  Seditions  to  be  feen  in  that  City ;  yet  it 
was  clear  that  thofe  Magiftrares  which  Vv^ere  continued  took  much  upon  them  ,  and  by 
Djfgrees  their  Power  and  Authority  became  a  great  Prejudice  to  the  Liberty  of  the  State. 
Had  all  the  Citizens  who  were  continued,  been  wife  and  honeft,  like  L.  ^uimius,  they 
would  not  have  incurred  this  Inconvenience.   The  Goodnefs  ot  appeared  in  one 

Thing  very  remarkably  ;  a  Meeting  being  appointed  for  Accommodation  of  the  Diffe- 
rences betwixt  the  Nobility,  and  the  People  j  the  People  continued  their  Authority  co 
their  Tribunes  another  Year,  as  believing  ihem  very  proper  to  refift  the  Ambition  of 
the  Nobles  ;  The  Senate  to  retaliate  upon  the  People,  and  Ihew  themfelves  as  confide- 
rable  as  they,  continued  the  Confullhip  to  ^iintius  :  But  ^uintius  refufed  it  abfolutely, 
alledging  that  ill  Examples  were  to  be  ftitied,  and  not  increafed  by  others  that  were 
worle,  and  therefore  prefled  them  to  the  Election  of  new  Confuls,  and  prevailed  with 
much  Importunity  and  Contention.  Had  the  reft  of  the  Roman  Citizens  imitated  this 
Perfon,  they  hjd  never  admitted  that  Cuftom  of  proroguing  of  Magiflrates,  and  then 
the  Prolongation  of  their  Commands  in  the  Army  had  never  been  introduced,  which 
very  Thing  was  at  length  the  Ruin  of  that  Commonwealth,  The  firft  Perfon  whofe 
Commilfion  was  continued  in  Rome,  was  P.  Philo,  who  having  befieged  Palepolis,  and 
iy  the  Time  hisConfuUhip  was  to  expire,  reduced  it  tofuch  Extremity,  that  the  Vidory 
fcemed  already  in  his  Hands  ;  the  Senate  would  not  lend  another  to  fucceed  him,  but 
continued  his  Authority  with  the  Title  diVroconful  Which  Thing  (though  done  then  up- 
on grave  Confideration,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public)  proved  afterwards  of  fuch 
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ill  Confequence,  that  it  brought  that  City  in  Servitude  and  Slavery :  For  by  how  much 
their  Wars  were  more  remote,  by  lb  much  they  thought  theft  Prorogations  convenient  j 
from  whence  it  happened  ,  that  fewer  of  the  Romans  were  prepared  for  Military  Com- 
mands, and  the  Glory  of  their  Viftories  redounded  but  to  lew  :  And  befides,  he  whole 
Commiflion  was  renew'd,  and  had  been  a  long  Time  accultomed  to  the  Army,  might 
infinuate  fo,  and  gain  fuch  an  Intereft  in  it,  as  might  make  it  difclaim  the  Senate,  and 
acknowledge  no  Head  but  their  General.  This  it  was  that  enabled  Marius  and  Sylhi  ro 
debauch  the  Army  •,  this  was  it  that  enabled  Gefar  to  conquer  his  Native  Country  ^ 
which  Miferies  had  never  hapned,  had  not  that  Cuftom  of  continuing  Magiftrates  and 
Commanders  been  introduced.  If  it  be  obje8:ed,  that  their  great  Affairs  could  not 
have  been  managed  at  lb  great  a  Dlftance  ,  without  that  Prorogation  of"  Commands  ^  I 
anfwer,  that  'tis  poflible  their  Empire  might  have  been  longer  before  it  came  to  that 
Height but  then  it  would  have  been  more  lafting,  for  the  Adveriary  would  never  have 
been  able  to  have  ere£led  a  Monarchy,  and  deftroyed  their  Liberty  lb  Ibon. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Povertj  of  Cincinnatus  aiiJ  feveral  other  Citizens  of  Rome. 

WE  have  faid  elfewhere.  That  nothing  is  of  more  Importance  to  the  Confervatioii 
of  the  Liberty  of  a  State,  than  to  keep  the  Citizens  low,  and  from  being  too 
wealthy.  Whether  there  was  any  Law  to  that  Purpofe,  or  what  that  Law  was,  I  muft 
acknowledge  my  Ignorance,  (efpecially  when  I  conlider  with  what  Zeal  and  Paffion  the 
Agrarian  was  oppofed)  \  yfet  'tis  clear  by  Experience,  that  for  400  Years  after  the  Build- 
ing of  Rome,  that  City  was  in  very  great  Poverty  :  And  it  is  probable  the  great  Caule 
of  it  Vvas,  that  Poverty  was  no  Impediment  to  Preferment  .•  Virtue  was  the  only  Tning 
required  in  the  Eleftion  of  Magiltrates,  and  the  Diftribution  of  Offices  j  and  where- 
ever  it  was  found,  let  the  Perfon  or  Family  be  never  fo  Poor ,  it  was  fure  to  be  ad- 
vanced \  which  Manner  of  Living,  made  Riches  contemptible  :  And  this  is  manifeft 
by  the  following  Example.  Minutius  the  Conful  being  circumvented,  and  he  and  his 
whole  Army,  as  it  were,  block'd  up  by  the  JEqid,  the  Romans  were  fo  poffefs'd  with 
the  Danger  of  their  Army,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to  the  Creation  of  a  Di£lator, 
which  is  their  laft  Remedy  in  their  greateft  Affliftions :  They  concluded  upon  L.  ^lin- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  then  (when  they  fent  for  him)  in  a  little  Country  Farm  at 
Plough,  which  Livy  magnifies  exceedingly,  and  fays  ^  Oper.e  pretium  eji  auJire,  qui 
omnia  pr£  divitiis  humana  fpernunt ,  neque  honori  magno  locum ,  neque  virtuti  putant 
ejje^  niji  effuse  affluant  opes  :  It  is  pleafant  to  hear  fome  Feople  talk  of  Riches  ,  a*  if 
nothing  in  this  World  vcere  comparable  to  them  ^  as  if  all  Honour  and  Virtue  depended 
only  upon  the  EJlate.  Cincinnatus  (as  I  faid  before)  was  at  Plough  in  his  Farm,  ( which 
confilted  only  of  Four  Acres  of  Ground)  when  the  Ambaflhdors  came  to  him  from  the 
Senate  to  falute  him  Dictator,  and  to  remonftfate  their  Diftrefs.  Having,  received  their 
MelTage,  he  made  no  Delay,  but  called  immediately  for  his  Robe,  came  direftly  for 
Rome^  rais'd  his  Army,  and  marched  away  for  the  Relief  of  Minutius  :  Having  de- 
feated the  Enemy,  and  pillaged  their  Camp,  he  would  not  fuffer  the  Army  of  Minuti- 
7/s  to  participate  in  the  Prize,  telling  him,  /  do  not  think  it  reajcnable  that  you  Jhouli 
have  Share  in  the  Rrey,  who  voa*  fo  near  being  a  Rrey  your  felj.  After  which  he  de- 
graded Minutius  of  his  ConfuKhip,  and  made  him  only  a  Legate,  with  this  Exprefii- 
on  \  Tou  Jhall  continue  here  in  this  Station,  till  you  learn  to  behave  your  j elf  more  like 
a  Conful.  The  fame  Dictator,  in  the  fame  Expedition,  made  L.  Tarquinius  the  Ma- 
tter ot  his  Horfe,  though  he  had  none  to  be  Matter  of  his  own,  for  his  Poverty  was 
fuch  he  was  forced  to  ferve  on  Foot.  'Tis  remarkable  how  in  thofe  Days  Poverty  and  Ho- 
nour were  not  (b  Inconfiltent  as  now,  and  that  to  an  excellent  and  worthy  Perfbn  as  Cin- 
cinnatus was.  Four  Acres  of  Land  was  a  fufficient  Eftate.  In  the  Days  oi'Attilius  Regu- 
lus.  Poverty  was  in  the  fame  Reputation  ^  for  being  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  in  Africa,  and 
having  conquered  the  Carthaginians,  he  made  it  his  Requelt  to  the  Senate  rhat  he  might 
be  permitted  to  come  Home,  and  husband  his  own  Farm,  which  his  Servants  had  neg- 
lected. And  this  Frugality  of  the  Romans  is  exceedingly  wonderfid  ;  for  looking  for  no- 
thing but  Praiieand  Honour  from  their  Vidories,  they  brought  all  their  Prizes  into  the 
Public  Treafury  :  And  doubtlefs  had  Kf^iv/z/x  propofed  any  Thing  of  Advantage  ro  him- 
lelf  by  thar  War,  he  could  never  have  been  concerned  to  have  had  his  Four  Acres  neg; 
letted  by  his  Servants.  Nor  was  the  Modelty  and  Magnanimity  of  the  Romans  lefs  re- 
markable, who  put  into  Command,  and  placed  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  thought 
4  them- 
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themfelves  above  any  Prince  ;  no  King,  no  Commonwealth  was  able  to  difmay  them  : 
But  when  their  Ccmmiffions  expired,  and  they  were  returned  privately  to  their  Houfes^ 
no  body  lb  frugal,  no  body  fo  humble,  no  body  fb  laborious,  fo  obedient  to  the  Magi- 
ftrates,  or  refpecliul  to  their  Superiors  as  they  5  infbmuch  that  one  would  have  thought 
it  impoflible  the  fame  Minds  (hould  have  been  capable  of  fuch  ftrange  Alterations.  And 
this  Poverty  continued  till  the  Time  of  Yaiilm  Emilim  (  which  was  the  laft  Age  of  that 
Commonwealths  Happinefs;)  for  though  he  by  his  Triumph  enriched  the  whole  City, 
yet  not  regarding  his  own  Fortunes,  he,  continued  poor  himfelf,  and  Poverty  was  in 
that  Elteem,  that  Paulus,  to  gratify  and  encourage  one  of  his  Sons- in- Law,  who  had 
behaved  himfelf  bravely  in  thofe  Wars,  gave  him  a  Silver  Cup,  which  was  the  firlt 
piece  of  Plate  that  was  ever  feen  in  his  Family.    And  here  I  have  a  fair  Occafion  to  en- 
large upon  Poverty,  and  Ihow  how  much  more  ufeful  it  is  to  Mankind  than  Riches,  and 
how  many  excellent  Arts  it  has  produced  and  improved,  which  Riches  and  Luxury  have 
deftroyed  :  But  this  having  been  treated  of-  fb  amply  by  other  People  before,  I  fhall 
mention  it  no  farcher  at  iliis  Time. 


C  H  A  P.  XXVI. 

Women  are  many  times  the  jyejlniBion  of  States. 

IN  the  City  of  Ardea  there  was  a  great  Controveriy  betwixt  l\\QFatridi  and  the  Peo- 
ple, about  the  Marriage  of  a  young  Lady^  who  being  a  great  Fortune,  had  a  great 
many  Servants,  but  more  elpecially  Two,  one  of  them  a  Patrician^  the  other  a  P/ebeiaa. 
Her  Father  being  dead,  her  Guardian  would  needs  beftow  her  upon  thQ  P/ebeian her 
Mother  was  for  the  Nobleman  j  not  agreeing  among  themfelves,  it  came  to  a  Tumult, 
and  by  degrees  to  Blows  infjmuch  as  the  whole  Nobility  appeared  in  Arms  for  the 
one,  and  all  the  People  tor  the  other.  The  Refult  was,  the  People  being  beaten  out  of 
the  Town,  and  fending  to  the  VoJfci  tbr  Aid,  the  Nobles  fent  to  Rome.  The  Volfci 
v/ere  readieif,  and  coming  firft  to  the  Affiftance  of  the  Plebeians,  they  clapp'd  down  be- 
fore the  Town.  They  had  not  entrench'd  themfelves  long,  but  the  Roman  Army 
cams  upon  their  Backs,  and  fliut  them  up  betwixt  the  Town  and  them  infbmuch  that 
they  were  quickly  difirefled,  and  forced  to  farrender  at  Difcretion.  The  Romans  entred 
the  Town,  killed  all  that  were  acceffary  to  the  Sedition,  and  fettled  their  Affairs.  In 
which  Paffage  there  are  many  obfervable  Things.  Firft,  we  fee  Women  have  been  the 
Occafion  of  much  Defolation,  Prejudice  and  Diffention  :  The  Rape  hiicrece  loft  the 
lariiuins  their  Government  •,  the  Atcempt  upon  Virginia^  was  the  Ruin  of  the  Decem- 
viri. And  ilr//?o//(?  in  his  Politicks,  imputes  the  Abomination  of  Tyranny  to  the  Inju- 
ries they  do  to  People  upon  the  Account  of  Women,  by  their  Debauehnnents,  their 
Violences,  or  Adulteries,  as  we  have  ftiow'd  at  large  in  our  Chapter  about  Confpiracies. 
So  that  in  the  Government  of  any  Kingdom  or  Commonwealth,  thofe  Things  are  not 
to  be  reckon 'd  as  Trifles,  but  as  the  Occafions  of  much  Mifchief,  and  are  by  all  Means 
to  be  p.evented  before  the  Rancour  has  taken  too  deep  Root,  and  is  not  to  be  cured, 
but  by  the  Deftruftion  of  the  State  :  As  it  happened  to  the  Ardeates,  who  let  it  go  lb 
long  among  their  Fellow  Citizens,  that  at  laft  they  came  to  an  abfblute  Divifion,  not  to 
be  compoied  nor  fettled,  but  by  Foreign  Affiftance,  which  is  always  the^Forerunner  of 
Servitude  and  Slavery. 


CHAP.  XXVIL 

How  the  Civil  Difcords  in  a  City,  are  to  he  compofed^  and  of  the  Falfity  of 
that  Opinion.,  That  the  beji  way  to  keep  a  City  in  Subjetiion,  is  to  keep 
it  divided. 

m 

IN  the  Reconciliation  of  a  City  that  is  labouring  under  civil  DifTentions,  vve  are  to  fb'Iovv 
the  Example  of  the  Roman  Confuls,  and  obferve  their  Method  in  compofing  the  Diftra- 
flions  among  the  Ardeates,  which  was  by  cutting  off  the  chief  Aftors,  and  confiicating 
their  Eftates,  And  to  compofe  the  Diffractions  of  a  Ciry,  ttiere  are  Three  ways  ^  either  by 
cutting  off  the  chief  A 'tors  ( as  the  Romans  did  ^  by  banilhing  them  the  City,  or  by  forcing 
them  to  an  Accommodation  upon  fuch  Penalties  as  they  fiiall  be  afraid  to  incur :  Of  thefe 
Three  ways  the  laft  is  molt  dangerous,  uncertain,  and  unprofitable,  becaufeit  is  impofTible 
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where  much  Blood  has  been  flied,  or  much  Injury  done,  that  that  Peace  fliould  laft  long, 
which  was  made  by  CompuUion  ;  for  (eeiiig,  and  hearing,  and  converfing  with  one  ano- 
ther daily,  their  Animoficies  muft  of  Neceflity  revive,  and  provoke  them  to  new  Out- 
rage, by  prefenting  them  with  new  Occafions  of  Indignation  and  Revenge  :  And  of  this 
we  cannot  have  an  apter  Example  than  in  the  City  of  Piftoia,  which  Fifteen  Years  fince 
(as  it  is  now)  was  divided  into  ihQ  P  unci  at  ichi,  and  Cdncellieri  (only  then  "they  were 
at  open  Defiance,  which  now  they  are  not.)  After  many  Contelts  and  Difpates  among 
themfelves,  they  proceeded  to  Blood,  to  the  plundering  and  dem.olifhing  one  anothers 
Houles,  and  committing  all  other  Hoftilities  imaginable  :  The  Florentines,  whole  Bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  unite  them,  ufed  this  Third  way,  which  rather  increafed,  than  mitigated, 
their  Tumults  •,  fo  that  weary  of  that  way,  and  growing  wifer  by  Experience,  they 
made  Ufe  of  the  Second  \  banilhed  fome  of  the  Ringleaders,  and  imprifoned  the;  reft, 
whereby  they  not  only  quieted  their  Differences  then,  but  have  kept  them  fo  ever  fince. 
But  doubtlefs  the  fafelt  way  had  been  to  cut  them  off  at  firft  •,  and  if  thofe  Executions 
Were  forborn  then  by  us,  or  have  been  fince  by  any  other  Commonwealth,  it  is  for  no 
other  Caufe,  but  that  they  require  a  certain  Generofity  and  Greatnefs  of  Spirit,  that  in 
weak  Commonwealths  is  hardly  to  be  found.  And  thefe  are  the  Errors,  which, as  I  faid 
in  the  Beginning,  are  committed  by  the  Princes  of  our  Times,  when  they  are  to  deter- 
mine in  fuch  great  Controverfies  ^  for  they  fliould  inform  themfelves  how  others  have 
comported  in  the  fame  Cafes  before  them  ;  but  they  are  fo  weak  by  reafon  of  the  Slight- 
nefs  of  our  prefent  Education,  and  their  (inexperience  in  Hiftory,  that  they  look  upon 
the  Examples  of  the  Ancients  as  inhuman,  or  impoffible:  So  that  our  modern  Opini- 
ons are  as  remote  from  the  Truth,  as  that  Saying  of  our  wile  Men  was  upon  a  Time, 
Che  bifognava  tener  Pijhia  con  /ep^rri,  ^  Pifa  con  le  fortezze:  That  Piftoia  Wc^s  to  be 
kept  under  by  Factions,  and  Pifa  by  a  Citadel  •,  but  they  were  miftaken  in  both.  What 
itiy  Judgment  is  about  Citadels,  and  fuch  kind  of  Fortrelfes,  I  have  delivered  elie- 
where  •,  fo  as  in  this  Place,  I  fliall  only  demonftrate  how  unpra£licable  it  is  to  keep 
Towns  in  Subje£lion,  by  fomenting  their  Differences  and  Fa8:ions.  And  firft,  it  is  impof- 
I  fible  to  keep  both  Parties  true  to  you  (  be  you  Prince,  or  Commonwealth,  or  whatever) 
for  Men  are  naturally  fb  inconftant,  it  cannot  be  that  thole  Parties  which  favour  you  to 
Day,  fhould  be  afiteSted  to  you  always  ^  for  they  will  ftill  look  out  for  fome  new  Pa- 
tron, and  Prote£lor :  So  that  by  Degrees  one  of  the  Parties  taking  fome  Difguft  againft 
you,  the  next  War  that  happens,  you  run  a  great  Hazard  of  lofing  your  Town.  If  it  be 
under  the  Government  of  a  State,  the  City  is  in  more  Danger  than  in  the  other  Cafe, 
becaufe  each  Party  looks  out  for  Friends  among  the  great  Ones,  and  will  fpare  no  Pains 
nor  Money  to  corrupt  them.  From  whence  Two  great  Inconveniencies  do  arife :  One 
is,  you  can  never  make  them  love  you,  becaule  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  Alteration  of 
Governors,  and  putting  in  fometimes  a  Perfon  of  one  Humour,  and  fbmetimes  another 
of  another,  they  can  never  be  well  governed.  And  then  the  other  is,'  by  this  foment- 
ing of  Fa£Vions,  your  State  muft  be  neceffarily  divided.  B/ondus,  fpeaking  of  the  Paf^ 
fages  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  Piftoians,  confirms  what  we  have  faid  in  thefe  Words, 
Mentre  che  i  Ihrentini  dijegnavano  dc  riunir  Pifloia,  divifono  fe  Medcfimi.  Whilji  the 
Florentines  thought  to  have  united  the  Piftoians,  they  divided  themfelves. _  In  the  Year 
1501.  Arezzo  iQVoliQd.  from  the  Florentines,  and  the  Valleys  diTenere,  znd  Chiana^ 
were  entirely  over-run  by  the  Vitelli,  and  Duke  Valentine.  Whereupon  Monfieur  de 
Lant  was  lent  from  the  King  of  France  to  fee  all  that  they  had  loft,  reftored  to  the 
Florentines.  Where-ever  Monfieur  de  Lant  cdime,  obferving  the  Perfons  that  came  to  vific 
him,  did  ftill  profefs  themfelves  of  the  Party  oi' Alorzocco,  he  was  much  diffatisfied  with 
their  Fa£lions,  and  more  that  they  fhould  declare  themfelves  fo  freely;  for  (faid  he)  if 
in  France  any  Man  fhould  pronounce  himfelf  of  the  King's  Party,  he  would  be  fure  to 
be  punifhed,  becaufe  it  would  imply  that  there  was  a  Party  againft  the  King,  and  it  was 
hisMaftefs  Defire,  that  his  Kingdom  and  Cities  fhould  be  all  of  a  Mind;  If  therefore  a 
Prince  believes  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  keep  his  Towns  in  Obedience,  but  by  keeping 
up  Fadions,  it  is  a  certain  Argument  of  his  Weakneis;  for  being  unable  by  Force  and 
Courage  to  keep  them  under,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  thefe  pernicious  Arts,  which  in 
peaceable  Times  may  palliate  a  little,  but  when  Troubles  and  Adverfity  come,  will  affu- 
redly  deceive  him. 
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A  (Ir'iB  Eye  is  to  he  kept  vpon  the  C?t7Ze?is  ;  for  many  times  under  Pretence  of 
Ojfidoiifnefs  and  Piety,  there  is  hid  a  Principle  of  Tyranny. 

TH  E  City  of  Rome  being  diftrefled  for  want  of  Provifions ,  and  the  publick  Stores 
being  unable  to  fupply  it ,  it  came  into  the  Thoughts  of  Spurius  Melius  (a  rich 
Citizen  of  thofe  Times)  to  furnifh  the  common  People  gratis  out  of  his  own  private 
Stock,  whereby  he  wrought  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  Favour  of  the  People ,  that  the  Se- 
nate fufpefting  the  ill  Confequences  of  his  Bounty,  began  to  confpire  his  Deftruftion 
before  his  Intereft  became  too  great ;  to  which  Purpofe  they  created  a  DiQator,  who 
put  him  to  Death  :  From  whence  it  may  be  obferved ,  that  many  times  thole  Anions 
which  leem  charitable  and  pious  at  firft  Sight,  and  are  not  reaibnable  to  be  condemned, 
are  notwithftanding  cruel  and  dangerous  for  a  State,  if  not  corrected  in  Time.   To  make 
this  more  clear,  I  lay  a  Commonwealth  cannot  be  well  governed,  nor  indeed  fubfift 
without  the  Afliltance  and  Miniftry  of  powerful  and  great  Men  :  And  yet  on  the  other 
Side,  that  Power  and  Reputation  of  particular  Citizens  is  the  Occafion  of  Tyranny, 
To  regulate  this  Inconvenience,  it  is  necelTary,  that  feeing  there  mull  be  great  Men, 
Things  fhould  befo  ordered,  that  they  may  have  Praife  and  Reputation  by  fuch  Things 
as  are  rather  ufeful  than  prejudicial  to  the  State.    Wherefore  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob- 
fer\'ed  what  Ways  they  take  to  acquire  their  Reputation  \  and  they  are  ufually  Two, 
eiinei  publick  or  private.    The  publick  Way  is  when  they  arrive  at  their  Reputation  by 
Ibme  good  Counfel,  or  fome  great  Exploit  which  they  have  atchieved  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Publick  :  And  this  Way  ot  Reputation  is  not  only  not  to  be  precluded  to  the  Citizens, 
but  to  be  opened  by  fuch  Promifes  of  Reward  for  their  good  Counlels  or  Aftions  as 
may  both  dignify  and  enrich  them  j  and  when  a  Reputation  is  gained  by  thefe  plain  and 
iincere  Ways,  it  is  never  to  be  feared.    But  when  their  Courfes  are  private,  (which  is 
the  other  of  the  Two  Ways )  they  are  dangerous,  nay  totally  pernicious.    Thole  pri- 
vate Ways  are  by  obliging  particular  Perlbns,  by  lending  them  Money,  by  marrying 
their  Relations,  by  defending  them  againft  theMagiftrates,  and  doing  leveral  other  par- 
ticular Favours  which  may  encourage  their  Clients  to  violate  the  Laws,  and  vitiate  the 
Commonwealth  •,  for  which  Caule  it  ought  to  be  fo  well  fortified  with  good  Laws, 
that  the  Endeavours  of  fuch  ambitious  Men  may  be  either  difcouraged  or  deteated  ^  and 
on  the  other  Side  Rewards  propofed  to  fuch  as  arrive  at  their  Greatnefs  by  any  extraor- 
dinary Exploit.    In  Rome  the  higheft  Reward  of  thole  Perlbns  who  behaved  themlelves 
glorioufly' for  the  Good  of  their  Country  was  a  Triumph-,  befides  which  they  had 
other  inferior  Honours  for  more  inferior  Services  ,  and  to  reftrain  or  punilh  the  Ambiti- 
on of  thole  who  went  about  by  private  and  clandeftine  Ways  to  dilturb  the  Peace  of 
their  Country,  their  greateft  Rem.edy  was  to  accufe  them  to  the  People,  and  when  thole 
Accufations  were  infufficient,  (the  People  being  blinded  by  fome  fpecious  Pretence  of 
Benefit  and  Advantage)  they  created  a  Diftacor,  who  with  a  Kind  of  regal  Authority 
was  to  reduce  the  Delinquent  from  his  Aberrations,  or  punilh  him  as  he  did  Spurius 
Melius   and  the  leaving  of  one  fuch  Fault  unpuniflied,  is  enough  to  ruin  a  Common- 
wealth 5  for  a  lingle  Example  afterwards  will  hardly  be  effectual. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

That  the  Tranfgreffions  of  the  People  do  fpring  commonly  frofn 

the  Prince. 

PRinces  cannot  realbnably  complain  of  the  TranfgrelTions  of  their  Sub  jeQs,  becaule  it 
is  necelTarily  their  Negligence,or  ill  Example  that  debauches  them  :  And  if  the  People 
of  our  Times  are  infamous  lor  Thefts,  and  Robberies,  and  Plundering,  and  fuch  Kind  of  Enor- 
mities, it  proceeds  from  the  Exorbitance  and  Rapacity  of  their  Governors.  Romania  (  be- 
fore Pope  AexandcrVl.  exterminated  thole  Lords  who  had  the  Command  in  thoie  Parts) 
was  a  Place  ot  all  kind  of  DilTolutenefs  and  Iniquity  every  Day,  and  every  trivial  Occafion 
producing  notorious  Murders  and  Rapines  ^  which  was  not  lb  much  from  any  Depravity  in 
the  Nature  of  the  People,  (as  fome  Perlbns  would  have  it)  as  from  the  Corruption  of  their 
Pr'nces-,  for  being  poor  of  themfelves,  and  yet  ambitious  to  live  in  Splendor  and  Magni- 
fi;ence,  they  were ioiced  upon  ill  Courfes,  and  indeed  refuled  none  that  could  lupply  them. 
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To  pafs  by  feveral  others ,  one  of  their  deteftable  Ways  was  to  make  Laws  againft  fuch 
and  fuch  Things,  which  after  they  were  publifhed,  they  themfelves  would  he  the  firft 
that  fhould  break,  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  fame  •,  nor  was  any  Man  ever  punifhed 
for  his  Inobfervance,  till  they  faw  enough  involved  in  the  fame  premunlre  ;  then  (  for- 
footh)  the  Laws  were  executed  moft  ftri£lly,  not  out  of  any  true  Zeal  to  Juftice  but 
out  of  a  Defire  to  be  fing'ring  the  Fines  •,  from  whence  it  followed  ,  that  by  grievous 
Mulfts  and  Expilations  the  People  being  impoveriflied  ,  were  conftrained  to  ufe  the 
fame  Violences  upon  thofe  who  were  lels  potent  than  they  by  which  means  Men  were 
not  fo  much  correfted,  as  inftruSled  to  do  ill  j  and  all  thefe  Mifchiefs  proceeded  from 
the  Iniquity  of  their  Princes.  Livy  has  a  Story  to  this  Purpofe,  where  he  tells  us  that 
the  Roman  Ambaffadors  (palTingwith  a  great  Prefent  to  ApoUo^  which  was  taken  out  of 
the  Spoils  of  the  Venetians)  were  taken  by  the  Cor  fairs  of  ISipari  in  Sicily  ,  and  carried 
with  it  into  that  Ifland.  Tmafitheus,  Prince  of  that  Town,  underftanding  what  the 
Prefent  was,  whither  it  was  going,  and  from  whom  it  was  fent,  (though  born  at  Li-  ! 
pari)  behaved  himfelf  in  that  like  a  Roman,  and  remonftrated  to  the  People  the  Impiety 
of  the  Faft,  which  he  prefs'd  upon  them  fo  Home,  that  by  common  Conient  the  Pre- 
fent was  reftored,  and  the  AmjjalTadors  difmiffed  ;  the  Words  of  the  Hiltorian  are  theft 
Tmafitheus  multitudinem  rcli^ione  implevit,  qu£  Jemper  regenti  eji  fimilis  :  Which  agrees 
with  that  Saying  of  Lorenzo  de  i  Medici, 

Et  quel  che  fa  U  Signor  fanno  poi  molti^ 
Che  nel  Signor  fan  tutti  gl  occhi  volti. 

A  Prince  does  nought  (or  regular,  or  rude  J 
But  followed  flrait  by  th' gaping  Multitude. 


G  H  A  P.  XXX. 

A  Citizen  who  would  do  any  great  Matter  by  his  own  Authority^  mrijl  fir/}  ex- 
tingui^d  all  Envy.  In  what  Manner  Things  are  to  be  ordered  upon  the  Ap- 
proach of  an  Enejny,  and  how  a  City  is  to  b§  defended. 

THE  Senate  of  Rome  having  Intelligence  that  the  Tufcans  had  made  new  Levies  of 
Men  to, make  a  new  inroad  into  their  Country  j  and  that  the  Latini  and  Hernici 
(formerly  in  Amity  with  the  Romans)  had  confederated  with  the  Volfci,  (implacable  Enemies 
to  the  very  Name  of  a  Roman)  they  concluded  that  War  would  be  dangerous.  Camil- 
lus  being  Tribune  at  that  Time,  and  invefted  with  Confular  Authority  ,  they  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  defend  them,  (with  creating  a  Di8:ator)  if  the  reft  of  his  Colleagues  | 
would  intruft  him  with  the  chief  Command  ;  to  which  they  readily  condefcended,  ]\'ec 
quicquam  (fays  Livy)  de  majejlate  fua  detraBum  credehant ,  quod  majeflati  ejm  concejjif- 
fent :  iKor  did  they  think  any  Thing  fubjira&edfrom  their  Authority  that  was  added  to  his. 
Upon  which  Camillus  (taking  their  Paroles  for  their  Obedience)  caufed  Three  Armies  to 
be  railed.    The  firft  he  deligned  againft  the  Tufcans,  and  commanded  it  himlllf  The 
lecond  was  to  continue  about  Rome,  to  attend  the  Motions  of  the  Lat'mi  and  Hernici 
and  was  commanded  by  ^uintius  Servilius.    The  third  was  left  in  the  City,  as  Guards 
for  the  Security  of  the  Gates  and  the  Court ,  and  to  be  ready  upon  any  Accident  that 
fhould  arile    and  the  Command  of  this  Army  was  committed  to  Lucius  ^uintius. 
The  Care  of  his  Magazines  was  referr'd  to  Horatius,  one  of  his  Colleagues,  who  was  to 
lee  them  furnifhed  with  fuch  Arms  and  Provifions,  and  other  Things  as  were  necelfary 
in  Times  of  War.    He  caufed  another  Tribune  of  his  Colleagues  (called  Cornelius  )  to 
prefide  in  the  Senate  and  publick  Council,  that  he  might  be  prefent  in  all  their  Debates 
and  ready  to  advife  in  all  their  daily  TranfaQions.   So  excellent  were  the  Tribunes  iri 
thofe  Times,  that  when  the  Safety  of  their  Country  was  at  Stake ,  they  were  equally 
difpofed  either  to  command  or  obey.    And  here  may  be  obferved  the  great  Ability 
which  a  wife  and  good  Man  has  to  do  good,  by  the  SupprefTion  of  Envy,  which  is  ma- 
ny Times  a  great  Impediment  to  the  Good  which  fome  Perfons  would  do,  could  they 
but  get  up  into  fuch  Authority  as  is  requifite  in  Affairs  of  Importance.    This  Envy  is 
extinguifhed  Two  Ways  j  either  by  fome  great  and  difficult  Accident ,  in  which,  every 
Man  torefccing  his  own  Ruin,  lays  his  Ambition  afide,  and  fubmits  himfelf  voluntarily 
to  the  Obedience  of  fome  Perfon  from  whofe  Virtue  he  may  hope  to  be  delivered  :  Such 
a  Perfon  was  this  CamiUus,  who  having  been  Tfiree  Times  Diftator,  and  a£ted  in  all  his  Ad- 
miniftraiions  more  for  the  good  of  the  Publick,  than  any  Benefit  of  his  own,  and  given 

many 
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many  excellent  Tefti monies  of  his  Integrity  and  Conduft  befides,  his  Colleagues  were 
not  fcrupulous  to  transfer  their  Authority,  nor  the  People  at  all  apprehenfive  of  his  Great- 
nefs,  nor  any  (how  great  foever)  alhamed  to  be  inferior  to  himi 

Wherefore  it  was  not  without  Reafon  that  Livy  ufed  that  ExprefTion ,  J^ec  quicquam^ 
^c.  The  other  Way  of  extinguilhing  Envy,  is,  when  either  by  Violence  or  the  Courie 
of  Nature  your  Competitors  die  ;  that  is,  fuch  Perfons  as  envying  your  Reputation  and 
Grandeur,  and  difdaining  that  you  (tipuld  be  above  them ,  cannot  contain  themfelves 
and  be  quiet,  but  rather  than  not  fatisfy  the  Perverfity  of  their  Minds,  will  be  content- 
ed their  Country  fliould  be  ruined,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  brought  up  in  a  corrupt 
Stare,  and  nor  been  meliorated  by  their  Education. 

Againlt  this  Sort  of  Envy  there  is  no  Remedy  but  in  the  Death  of  the  Subject.  And 
when  an  excellent  Peribn  is  fo  happy,  as  to  have  thefe  Impediments  removed  by  the 
Courfe  of  Nature,  without  any  Machination  or  Concurrence  of  his,  he  becomes  great 
and  honourable  without  Obftacle,  and  may  exercife  his  Virtues  without  any  Offence. 
But  when  he  has  not  this  good  Fortune,  and  Nature  is  fo  unkind  as  to  fuffer  them  to 
live,  it  isnecelTary  he  remove  them  fome  extraordinary  Way,  and  make  it  his  whole 
Bufinels  to  find  one  i  yet  with  that  Caution  and  Deliberation,  that  he  be  fure  his  Way 
be  pra£licable  before  he  ventures  upon  it.    He  who  reads  the  Bible  foberly  and  confide- 
rately,  will  find  iW^x  (for  the  Promotion  and  Eltablilhment  of  his  Laws)  was  forced 
to  put  feveral  to  death,  for  no  other  Reafon  but  becaufe  out  of  Envy  they  oppofed  his 
Dcfigns  :  And  this  Necelfity  of  removing  Competitors  was  not  unknown  to  Girolamo 
Savoralcna  the  Friar,  and  Pietro  Soderini  Gonfdcniere  of  Florence.   The  Friar  could 
not  matter  it  for  want  of  Authority  \  and  thofe  of  his  Followers  who  could  have  done 
it,  had  no  true  Knowledge  of  his  Mind  \  yet  that  was  not  his  Fault,  for  his  Sermons 
were  full  of  Declamations  againft  the  Wifdom  of  this  World,  and  Inveftives  againft 
the  wife  Men,  by  whom  he  intended  fuch  envious  Perfons  as  oppofed  his  Dotfrines 
and  Inllicutions.    Soderini  was  in  Hopes  by  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Converlation,  and  his 
Beneficence  to  all  People,  that  he  fliould  have  been  fb  fortunate  as  to  have  out-lived  and 
worn  out  the  Envy  cf  his  Adverfaries,  feeing  he  was  but  young,  and  found  new  Clients 
coming  in  daily  to  his  Party,  whom  his  excellent  Deportment  had  drawn  over.  So 
that  he  abftain  d  from  all  Kind  of  Severity  and  Violence  ^  not  confidering  that  Time  is 
rot  to  be  loft  •,  that  Goodnefs  is  inefl:e£tual that  Fortune  is  changeable  •,  and  that  envi- 
ous Perfons  are  not  to  be  obliged  by  all  the  Prefents  and  good  Offices  in  the  World.  So 
that  both  thefe  Perfons  were  ruined  at  laft^  one  of  them  becaule  he  had  not  Authority- 
enough  to  mailer  the  Envy  of  his  Adverfaries  ^  the  other,  becaule  he  did  not  do  it  (though 
he  had  Authority)  in  Time.    The  other  Thing  remarkable  in  that  Story,  was.  The  Or- 
der taken  by  CamiUm  for  the  Safety  of  Rome,  both  Abroad  and  at  Home.    And  certain- 
ly it  is  not  without  Reafon  that  good  Hiiiorians  (as  ours  is)  fet  down  certain  diftin£l:  and 
particular  Cafes,  thatPoilerity  may  learn  upon  fuch  Accidents  in  what  Manner  to  defend 
themlelves.  It  is  to  be  obferved  likewile,  that  the  molt  dangerous  and  unprofitable  De- 
fence is  that  which  is  made  by  Tumult  and  Diiorder  ^  and  this  is  apparent  by  that  Third 
Army  which  CamiUas  left  as  a  Guard  to  the  City,  which  many  would  have  thought  un- 
neccffary,  becaufe  the  Citizens  were  generally  arm  d  and  martial^  fo  that  there  needed  no 
more  than  to  have  arm'd  the  reft  upon  Occafion,  without  troubling  them  with  an  Army. 
But  Camilliis  (and  any  other  wife  Man  would  have  done  the  fame)  was  of  another  Opi- 
nion   for  a  Multitude  is  not  to  be  trulted  with  Arms,  but  in  an  orderly  and  regular  Way, 
For  which  Realbn,  and  according  to  which  Example,  he  who  has  the  Government  of  a 
Town,  is  above  all  Things  to  avoid  arming  the  People  in  a  confufed  and  tumultuous 
Way  •,  but  is  rather  to  cull  and  feleft  fuch  as  he  dare  truft  with  Arms,  and  fuch  as  he  is 
fatisfied  will  obey  him,  let  him  fend  or  command  them  wherefbever  he  pleafes.   The  reft 
ar-e  to  be  required  to  keep  at  Home,  and  every  Man  look  to  the  Defence  of  his  own 
Houfe.   He  who  is  befieged,  and  obferves  this  Courfe,  may  defend  himfelf  well  enough  3 
he  that  does  oiherwife,  does  not  follow  the  Example  of  CamiUusy  and  will  hardly  defend 
himfelf 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

Powerful  States f  a?iJ  excellent  Ferfons,  retain  the  fame  Mind  and  T>ig7iity  in 

all  Kind  of  Conditions. 

A Mong  the  reft  of  the  great  A£\ions  and  Words  which  our  Author  commemorates,and 
mentions  as  certain  Arguments  of  the  great«Virtue  and  Excellence  of  CimiUus,  'in  a 
Speech  of  his  to  his  Soldiers,  he  brings  him  in  with  this  Expreflion  ;  Nec  mihi  Dillatu- 
ra  anmos  fecit ^  nec  txilnm  ademit.  I  was  neither  elated  with  my  DiBatorJhip^nor  deject- 
ed vcith  my  BaniJIment.    From  whence  we  may  oblerve  that  great  Men  are  never  dif- 
compofed  j  let  Fortune  vary  as  (he  pleafes,  let  her  advance  them  fometimes,  and  de- 
prefs  them  at  others,  they  are  in  the  fame  Settlement  and  Tranquility,  fo  quiet  and  firm 
in  their  Minds,  that  every  Man  may  fee  it's  not  in  the  Power  of  Fortune  to  diforder 
them    whereas  pufillanimous  and  mean-fpirited  Perfons,  inebriated  with  their  good  For- 
tune, and  attributing  all  to  their  own  Virtue  and  good  Condu£l,  make'themfelves  odious 
and  infupportable  to  all  that  are  about  them  ;  and  that  Arrogance  expofes  them  to  many 
Revolutions,  which  coming  upon  them  on  a  fudden ,  do  lo  terrify  and  difmay  them 
that  they  run  into  the  other  Extreme ,  and  become  as  abjecl  and  vile.   Hence  it  is,  that 
in  Time  of  Adverfity  fuch  Princes  think  more  of  their  Efcape  than  Defence,  having 
made  themfelvesuncapable  of  that  by  their  ill  Management  betbre.    And  as  this  Diver- 
fity  of  Temper  is  many  Times  to  be  found  in  particular  Perfons  and  Princes,  fo  it  is  inci- 
dent to  Commonwealths,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Example  of  the  Romans  and  Venetians. 
The  firft  were  never  dejeQed  by  any  ill  Fortune,  nor  tranfported  by  any  Good  j  as  ap- 
pears by  their  Defeat  at  the  Battel  of  Cannas,  and  their  Viftory  againft  Antiochus  :  Their 
Defeat  at  Cannas  was  the  Third  which  they  had  received ,  and  for  that  Realbn  was  very 
confiderable  ;  yet  they  were  not  fo  terrified  or  cowed,  as  to  commit  any  Thing  contrary 
to  the  old  Dignity  of  the  Romans  ;  for  they  relbived  to  continue  the  War    tney  raifed 
more  Forces  5  they  refuftd  to  redeem  their  Prifoners  upon  any  new  Terms  •,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  make  any  Overrules  of  Peace,  either  to  Haniba/,  or  the  Senate  at  Carthage  j 
but  for  want  of  others,  they  arm'd  their  old  Men  and  their  Servants,  and  refolved  wholly 
upon  Watj  for  which  Obftinacyand  Refra£lorinefs,  when  Hanno  was  told,  he  made  a 
Speech  to  the  Senate,  and  remonftrated  how  little  they  were  to  prefume  upon  their  V^i- 
^oxy  at  Cannas:  We  fee  then  the  Romans  were  not  to  be  terrified  or  difcouraged  by  any 
Adverfity  of  Fortune  ^  we  fhall  (hew  now  how  far  they  were  on  the  other  Side  firom  in- 
fulting  in  their  Good.    Antiochus,  before  he  came  to  a  Battel,  fent  Ambalfadors  to  Sci- 
pio  to  defire  a  Treaty  :  Scipio  lent  him  thefe  Conditions,  that  he  fhould  return  with  his 
Army  into^^m,  and  leave  the  reft  to  the  Romans.    Antiochus  thought  that  unreafonable 
fought  him,  was  beaten,  and  afterwards  fent  Ambalfadors  again  lo  Scipio,  withlnftrucli- 
ons  to  accept  of  whatever  Terms  the  Conqueror  fhould  give :  Scipio  never  thought  ot  al- 
tering his  firft  Propofitions,  though  made  before  the  Battel  was  won  ^  but  told  them,  .^uod 
Romani  fi  vincuntur,  non  minuumur  animis,  nec  fi  vincunt  infokfcere  folent :  That  the 
Romans  vcere  never  deje^ed  by  ill  Fortune,  nor  elated  by  good.   The  Venetians  acted 
quite  the  orher  Way,  who  having  got  a  little  good  Fortune, (afcribing  it  to  a  wrong  Caule 
as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  their  own  Power  and  Virtue)  had  thelnfolence  to  call  the  King 
of  France  Son  0^^ Si.  Mark,  and  taking  a  Fancy  that  they  fhould  bring  their  Common- 
wealth to  as  great  a  Condition  of  Grandeur  and  Power  as  the  Romans,  they  defpis'd  the 
Church,  and  all  the  Princes  of  Ita/y  befides.    Afterwards,  when  their  Fortune  began  to 
change,  and  they  received  a  fmall  Defeat  at  Vaila  by  the  French  ;  they  loft  their  whole 
Empire  in  a  Day ;  part  revolted,  and  part  they  gave  up  themlelves  to  the  Pope  and  King 
oi^  Spain  •,  and  to  much  had  they  abandoned  themlelves  to  Fear  and  Confternation,  that 
they  lent  AmbafTadors  to  the  Emperor  to  make  themlelves  his  Tributaries,  and'  writ 
poor  and  mean  Letters  to  the  Pope  to  move  him  to  CompalTion  ^  and  to  this  Extremity 
of  DejeQion  they  were  brought  in  Four  Days  Time,  by  the  Lois  but  of  one  Half  of  their 
Army    for  the  other  of  their  Proveditory  retreated,  and  came  oft'  fafe  to  Verona  with 
more  than  25000  Horfeand  Foot^  fo  that  had  there  been  any  Courage  either  in  the  Ci- 
tizens or  Senate,  they  might  quickly  have  recruited,  and  (hewn  their  Forceagain  ;  and  if 
they  could  not  have  conquered,  they  might  at  leaft  have  loft  all  with  more  Reputation, 
or  pofl'ibly  have  brought  the  Enemy  to  fome  honourable  Accord:  But  the  Poornels  of 
their  Spirit,  and  the  lllnels  of  their  military  Difcipline  took  from  them  at  one  Time 
both  their  Courage  and  State :  And  lb  it  will  be  with  whofoever  follows  the  Example  of 
theVenetians :  For  this  Iniblence  in  good  Fortune  and  DejeQion  in  bad,  proceeds  from 
their  manner  of  Education  ^  which  if  vain  and  idle,  will  make  you  lb  too  ^  whereas  if  it 
he  otherwile,  it  will  give  you  a  better  Notion  of  the  World,  and  teach  you  in  both  For- 
tunes to  behave  your  felf  with  more  Moderation  :  And  as  this  is  true  in  fingle  Perlbns  lb  it  is 
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in  Commonwealths,  which  are  good  or  bad  according  to  their  manner  of  Living.  We 
have  often  faid  it  before,  and  think  it  not  amifs  to  repeat  it  again,  that  the  Foundation 
of  all  Governments  confifts  in  their  Military  Difcipline;  and  that  where  that  is  defe- 
ftive,  neither  their  Laws,  nor  any  Thing  elfe  can  be  good  ;  for  through  the  whole  Tract 
of  this  Hiftory  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  NecefTity  your  Militia  (hould  be  good,  and 
that  cannot  be  good,  but  by  continual  Exercife,  which  you  cannot  be  fure  of,  unlefs  it 
conhfts  of  your  own  Subjects,  And  becaufe  you  are  not  always  in'War ,  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  you  fhall  be,  therefore  it  is  necefTaiy  that  they  be  exercifed  in  Times  of  Peace, 
which  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  but  your  own  Subjefts  ,  in  refpe£l:  of  the  Cliarge. 

Camillus  (as  is  faid  before)  marched  out  with  his  Army  againft  the  Tufcans,  but  his 
Soldiers  having  had  a  Sight  of  the  Enemy,  found  their  Army  fo  great ,  that  tliey 
were  difcouraged  and  difmay'd,  and  thought  themfelves  fbmuch  inferior,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  fight  them.GW///x  underftanding  this  Terror  in  his  Camp,went  up  and  down 
among  the  Soldiers,  and  having  reprehended  their  Fear,  and  faid  many  Things  to  encou- 
rage them,  and  drive  that  Fancy  out  of  their  Heads,  at  latt  without  further  Directions, 
Come,  (faid  he)  Courage !  ^uod  qmjquc  didicit  a.it  confuevit^  faciat.  Do  what  yoii  have 
been  taught  and  acciiflonied.  I  dejire  no  more.  From  whence  it  may  be  colle£led  tha^  he 
would  not  have  uled  thofe  Words,  had  not  his  Army  been  exercifed  before,  and  that  in 
Times  of  Peace  as  well  as  War :  For  no  Good  is  to  be  expeifed,  nor  no  General  to 
truft  himfelf  to  an  unexperienced  or  undifciplined  Army,  which  will  certainly  be  his 
Ruin,  though  he  were  as  good  a  Commander  as  Hanibal  himfelf  And  the  Reaibn  is, 
becaufe  when  an  Army  is  engaged,  the  General  cannot  he  prefent  in  all  Places,  to  fup- 
ply  all  Defefts,  and  remedy  all  Errors  ^  (b  that  he  muft  neceflarily  mifcarry,  unlefs  he 
has  fuch  Perfbns  difpofed  up  and  down  in  the  Army,  as  are  capable  of  underftanding 
his  Mind,  and  executing  his  Orders.  Which  being  fo,  the  Roman  Difcipline  is  to  be 
followed,  and  the  Citizens  of  every  City  are  to  be  inured  to  their  Arms  in  Times  of 
Peace  as  well  as  War,  that  when  they  are  brought  to  fight  they  may  not  be  at  a  Lofs, 
or  meet  with  any  Thing  new  or  unaccuftomed  to  them  •,  by  which  Means  it  will  come 
to  pafs,  that  they  will  not  be  furprized  or  terrified  in  any  Condition,  but  retain  ftill 
the  lame  Courage  and  Senle  of  their  Dignity  :  But  where  the  Citizens  are  undilciplin'd, 
and  rely  more  upon  their  Fortune  than  Experience,  their  tiearts  will  change  with  their 
Fortune,  and  they  will  give  the  fame  Teftimony  of  themfelves,  as  the  Venetians  have 
done. 


CHAP.  XXXIL 

The  Ways  which  [ome  People  have  taken  to  prevent  a  Peace. 

THE  Cinei  and  the  Veliti\t,  Two  of  the  Roman  Colonies,  revolted  ,  in  hopes  the 
Latins  would  have  been  able  to  defend  them.    The  Latins  being  defeated,  and 
they  frultrared  of  their  Hopes,  it  was  the  Advice  of  feveral  Citizens,  that  they  Ihould 
fend  Ambaffadors  to  Rome  to  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  Senate  :  But  thofe  who  had 
been  Ringleaders  in  the  Defeftion  ,  apprehending  the  Punifliment  would  fall  heavy  up- 
on their  Heads,  perverted  that  Defign  •,  and  to  run  Things  beyond  all  Poflibility  of 
Terms,  they  incited  the  People  to  arm,  and  invade  the  Frontiers  of  the  Romans.  And 
doubtlefs  when  Prince  or  Commonwealth  are  delirous  to  prevent  an  Agreement,  there 
is  no  fafer  nor  furer  Way,  than  by  running  the  People  into  fome  unpardonable  Offence, 
that  the  Fear  of  being  punifh'd  may  keep  them  averfe  from  all  Overtures  of  Peace. 
After  the  firft  War  betwixt  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  thofe  Soldiers  which  had 
been  employed  by      Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ^r\A  Sardignia,  as  fbon  as  the  Peace  was 
concluded,  went  over  into  Africa,  where  being  denied  or  delayed  in  the  Demands  of 
their  Pay,  they  took  Arms,  and  putting  themfelves  under  the  Command  of  Two  of 
their  Officers,  Matho  and  Spendio,  they  plundered  feveral  of  the  Carthaginian  Towns, 
and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  others.    The  Carthaginians  (  to  try  all  Way>,  before  they 
came  to  Extremity)  fent  Ajdrubal  (  one  of  their  Principal  Citizens)  AmbafTador  to 
them  •,  who  having  been  formerly  their  General,  it  was  probable,  might  have  fome  Au- 
thority among  them.    Afdrubal  being  arrived,  and  Matho  and  Spendio  defirous  to  put 
the  Soldiers  beyond  all  PolTibility  of  jPardon,  perfiiaded  them  that  the  beft  and  moft  fe- 
cure  Way  would  be,  for  them  to  kill  all  the  Carthaginians  that  were  Prifoners  with 
them,  and  Afdrubal  among  the  reft.    Whereupon  they  killed  them  all  ,   with  a 
Thoufand  Circumffances  of  Cruelty  and  Torture  ^  to  which  Piece  of  Wickednefs  they 
added  another  by  publifliing  an  Edi6:,  importing,  That  all  the  Carthaginians  which 

fhould 
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fhould  be  taken  for  the  future,  fhould  be  treated  the  lame  Way.  And  thus  thev  pre- 
vented all  Propofitions  of  Peace,  and  rendred  their  Soldiers  obftinate  and  implacable 
to  the  Carthoginuins. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

To  the  ohtahung  a  ViBory^  it  is  neceffary  your  Army  has  a  Confidence  not  only 
in  one  another^  but  in  their  General. 

TO  win  a  Battel,  and  overcome  an  Enemy,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  your  Army  fuch 
a  Confidence,  as  may  make  them  believe  that  nothing  is  able  to  withftand  them  • 
and  the  way  of  infufing  this  Confidence  is,  by  Arming,  and  Exercifing  them  well,  and 
giving  them  a  Knowledge  and  Acquaintance  one  with  the  other  which  Confidence  and 
Acquaintance  is  not  to  be  expe£led,  but  where  your  Soldiers  are  your  own  Subjefts 
and  have  been  brought  up  together.  The  General  is  to  be  lb  qualified,  that  the  Soldiers 
may  have  Confidence  in  his  Wifdom  and  Conduct  ^  and  they  will  always  have  fuch  a 
Confidence  if  they  fee  him  careful,  and  regular,  and  couragious,  and  one  who  prelerves 
the  IVlajefty  of  his  Command  with  Difcretion  and  Reputation  which  he  will  do,  if  he 
puniflies  ftri£lly,  and  puts  his  Soldiers  upon  no  over-hard  and  impertinent  Duty  •,  keeps 
his  Promifes  ;  reprefent  Viftory  eafy,  either  by  concealing  or  extenuating  the  Dangers, 
or  by  encouraging  them  bravely  againft  them  •,  and  thefe  Things  rightly  oblerved,  are 
of  great  Confequence  both  to  the  Authority  of  the  General,  and  the  obtaining  rhe  Vifto- 
ry.  The  way  which  the  Romans  took  to  give  this  Affurance  to  their  Armies,  was,  by 
pretence  of  Religion  \  for  which  Caufe  before  the  Creation  of  their  Confuls,  the  railing, 
or  marching,  or  engaging  of  their  Armies,  their  Augiires  and  Aufpices  were  confiilted : 
And  without  fome  of  thele,  no  wile  General  would  undertake  any  great  Enterprize,  be- 
lieving they  fhould  certainly  milcarry,  unlefs  the  Soldiers  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Gods  were  on  their  Side.  And  when  any  of  their  Confuls,  or  other  Comman- 
ders, fought  in  Defiance  of  thefe  Aufpices,  he  was  punifhed,  as  C/audius  Pulcher  for 
defpiling  the  Omen  of  the  Chickens.  And  although  this  is  obvious  in  every  Part  of  the 
Romn  Hiftory,  yet  it  is  better  proved  by  the  Complaint  of  Appim  Claudius  to  the  Peo- 
ple, againft  the  InlcJlence  of  their  Tribunes;  where  he  tells  them  that  by  their  Means 
the  Aufpices^  and  other  Religious  Cultoms  were  neglefted  or  corrupted  •,  his  Words  are 
thefe,  Kludant  nunc  licet  Religionem  ;  quid  enim  imereft  fi  puUi  non  pafcentur,  fi  ex  ca- 
vea  tardius  exicrint,  fuccinucrit  avk  ?  Parva  funt  hxc^  fed  parva  ijia  non  contemnendo^ 
Majores  noflri  maximam  banc  Rempublicam  fecerum.  Let  them  laugh  at  Religion  as 
they  pleaje ,  and  cry,  what  are  vce  concerned  if  the  Pullets  won't  eat,  if  they 
come  lazily  out  of  their  Pens  \  or  if  a  Bird  be  difpofed  to  Smg  ?  Tis  true  they  are  but 
Trifles,  yet  by  not  difpifmg  ihofe  Trifles,  our  Anceflors  brought  this  Commonwealth  to  the 
Grandeur  it  is  at.  And  it  was  true  ^  for  thofe  little  Things  were  fufficient  to  keep  the 
Soldiers  confident  and  united  ;  which  are  Two  Things  go  very  far  in  a  Vi£lory  j  though 
without  Virtue  and  Valour,  they  are  not  always  fuccefsful.  The  Preneflini  being  in  the 
Field  with  their  Army  againft  the  Romans,  they  went  and  lodged  themlelves  upon  the 
River  ^///j  (in  a  Place  where  the  R^?/^^//?^  had  been  beaten  by  the  French)  that  the 
Conlideration  of  the  Place  might  be  an  Encouragement  to  their  own  Men,  and  a  Terror 
to  the  Romans.  And  though  this  Defign  was  not  improbable  for  the  Reafon  abovefaid, 
yet  it  appeared  by  the  Succels,  that  true  Courage  is  not  difturbed  by  every  little  Acci- 
dent •,  as  was  well  expreiled  by  the  Dictator  to  his  Matter  of  the  Horfe,  Vides  tu,  for- 
tuna  illos  fretos,  ad  AUiam  confcdiff'e,  at  tu  fret  us  armis,  animifque  invade  mediam  acien. 
Tou  fee,  by  their  pofling  themf elves  upon  the  Allia,  they  rely  wholly  upon  Portune  ;  doyoK 
irufl  to  your  Arms,  and  your  Courage,  and  attack  their  main  Battel.  And  he  was  in 
the  right ;  lor  true  Courage,  good  Difcipline,  and  a  Confidence  arifing  from  lb  many 
Vi£lories,  cannot  be  dilcompoled  by  fuch  frivolous  Stratagems ;  light  Things  will  not 
difmay  them,  nor  every  Dilbrder  diltraft  them.  For  even  in  the  Abfence  of  their  Offi- 
cers, Soldiers  that  are  expert,  and  accuftomed  to  Arms,  are  not  eafily  beaten.  As  ap- 
peared by  the  Two  yH^?/////  (both  Confuls,  and  making  Wajr  upon  the  Volfci)  who 
having  indifcreetly  lent  part  of  their  Army  to  Forage,  it  fell  our,  that  both  the  com- 
manded Party,  and  thole  which  were  left  behind,  were  encompalfed  by  the  Enemy,  and 
as  it  were  belieged  both  at  a  Time;  out  of  which  Danger  the  Soldiers  were  delivered, 
more  by  their  own  Courage,  than  any  Conduct  in  the  Confuls ;  whereupon  hivy  tells 
us,  AYilitum,  etiam  fine  Re&ore  flabiiis  virtus  tutata  cfl.  The  fledfafl  Courage  of  the  Sol- 
diers defended  them^  mthout  any  Help  from  their  General.   Fabius  had  likewile  an 
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excellent  way  to  confirm  his  Soldiers,  and  poflefs  them  with  a  Confidence  which  I  can- 
not omit :  Having  invaded  Tufcany  with  a  new  Army  \  fuppofing  the  Novelty  of  the 
Country,  and  their  inexperience  of  that  Enemy,  might  havefome  Influence  among  thetn^ 
to  give  them  a  Confidence,  he  called  them  together  before  the  Barrel,  and  having  in  a 
grave  Oration  given  feveral  Reafons  why  they  might  hope  for  the  Viftory,  he  told 
them,  That  he  had  another  Realbn  behind,  more  certain  than  all  of  them,  but  in  that 
he  muft  be  private  \  for  to  difcover  it,  would  be  to  defeat  it ;  A  wife  way,  and  deferves 
well  to  be  imitated. 


CHAP.   XXXIV.  '# 

What  Vogue ^  Fame  or  Opinion  difpofes  the  People  Jir ft  to  favour  fome  particular 
Citizen ;  and  whether  they,  or  a  Prince,  dijiributes  their  Offices  with  moji 
Prudence  and  Judgment. 

WE  have  fliown  before,  how  Titus  Manlius  ( called  afterwards  Torquatus)  pre- 
ferved  his  Father  L.  Manlius  from  an  Acculation  which  Pomponim  the  Tribune 
had  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  People.    And  although  the  way  which  he  took  to  pre- 
ferve  him  was- violent  and  irregular  •,  yet  his  filial  Affection  to  his  Father  was  fo  grateful 
to  the  People,  that  they  not  only  not  reprehended  him  for  what  he  had  done,  but  ad- 
vanced him  to  Honour ;  for  being  not  long  after  to  chufe  Tribunes  for  their  Legions, 
T.  Manlius  was  the  Second  that  was  made.    And  here  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  confider 
the  way  which  the  People  of  Rome  took  in  the  Diftribution  of  their  Honours,  and  Ele- 
Oion  of  Magiftrates  ^  and  to  enquire  into  the  Truth  of  what  I  aflerted  before,  that  the 
Diftributions  of  the  People  are  better,  and  more  exa^l,  than  the  Diltributions  of  a 
Prince  •,  for  the  People  follow  the  common  and  publick  Chara£ler  of  every  Man,  unleis 
by  fome  particular  Notion  of  his  Aftions,  they  prefume,  or  believe  otherwife.  There 
are  Three  ways  by  which  a  Man  may  gain  Efteem  and  Reputation  with  the  People.  The 
firft  is  by  Extra6\ion,  when  the  Parents  having  been  great  Men,  and  ferviceable  to  the 
Commonwealth,  the  People  take  a  Fancy  that  their  Children  muft  of  NecefTity  be  the 
lame,  until  by  fome  ill  A6:  they  convince  them  of  the  contrary.   The  Second  way  is 
to  afibciate  with  grave  Perfons,  of  good  Efteem,  and  fuch  as  are  reputed  difcreet  and 
ibber  by  every  body  ^  and  becaufe  nothing  indicates  and  difcovers  a  Man  fb  much  as  the 
Company  which  he  keeps,  he  who  keeps  good  Company,  may  be  concluded  to  be 
good    for  of  necelTity  Perfons  fo  converfant  together,  muft  have  fbmething  of  Simili- 
tude.  But  there  is  another  way  of  gaining  the  Favour  of  the  People,  which  exceeds 
them  both  \  and  that  is  by  performing  fome  extraordinary  A£lion ,  whether  publick  or 
private,  it  matters  not,  lb  you  come  honourably  off.    And  the  Judgments  which  are 
made  in  this  Cafe,  are  much  better  than  the  other :  For  the  Arguments  taken  from  the 
Virtue  of  the  Parents,  are  doubtful  and  fallacious  •,  nor  can  any  Man  conclude  any  Thing, 
till  Experience  refolves  him.   The  Prefumptions  in  the  Second  from  their  Converfa- 
tions  and  Company,  are  much  better  than  the  Firft  ;  but  not  comparable  to  the  Third  5 
For  Reputation  from  Anceftors  or  Company,  depends  barely  upon  Opinion  and  Hopes, 
till  fome  great  Aftion  be  performed  that  teftifies  your  Virtue,  and  determines  the  Doubt  j 
and  then  if  this  A£lion  be  performed  when  you  are  Young,  it  makes  the  Imprefliort 
much  deeper,  and  fo  fixes  your  Reputation,  that  you  muft  commit  many  ill  A£lions  be- 
fore you  can  expunge  it :  Thofe  therefore  who  would  advance  themfelves  in  a  Common- 
wealth, are  to  take  this  Courfe,  and  endeavour  to  do  fome  remarkable  Thing  at  firft  j 
which  was  done  dxRome  very  frequently  by  feveral  young  Perfons,  either  by  the  Promul- 
gation of  fome  Law  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick  •,  or  by  the  Accufation  of  fome  great 
Perfon  for  tranfgreifing  the  Law  ^  or  doing  fome  other  great  or  new  Thing  that  may 
make  you  be  talk'd  of   Nor  are  thele  Things  necelfary  only  to  recommend  you  at  firft ; 
but  they  are  neceffary  likewife  to  maintain  and  augment  your  Reputation  ;  lo  that  they 
are  to  be  renewed  and  repeated  often  as  long  as  you  live^  asMan/ius  did :  For  after  he 
had  defended  his  Father  ib  honourably,  and  by  that  noble  A£lion  laid  the  Foundation  of 
his  Efteem,  many  Years  <^?ere  not  paft  before  he  fought  fingly  with  a  Frenchman,  and 
,  »    having  flain  him  very  bravely,  he  took  a  Gold  Chain  from  his  Neck,  which  gave  him  the 
Name  ofTorquatus  ;  and  having  given  thefeTefti  monies  of  his  Courage  in  his  Youth,  when 
he  came  to  riper  Years,  he  made  himfelf  as  famous  for  Difeipline  and  Juftice  by  the  Exam- 
'  *    pie  upon  his  Son,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  put  to  Death  f^  fighting  contrary  to  Orders, 
though  he  defeated  the  Enemy  ^  which  Three  great  Inftances  of  bis  Courage  and  Virtue, 
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made  bis  Name  fo  honourable  both  then  and  ever  fince,  that  no  Vi^lory,  no  Triumph, 
could  liave  done  more.  And  good  Reafon,  for  in  Viftories  many  equalled,  and  lome 
exceeded  him  •,  but  in  thefe  Three  very  few  came  near,  but  no  body  exceeded  him. 

Scipio  the  elder  was  not  fo  glorious  by  all  his  Triumphs,  as  for  having  in  his  Youth 
fo  manfully  detended  his  Father  at  the  Battel  upon  the  Te^n  ^  and  after  the  Battel  of 
Cannjs,  forced  certain  young  Romans  with  his  Sword  drawn,  to  take  an  Oath  not  to  de- 
fert  their  Country,  as  they  had  refolved  to  do  before  •,  which  Two  Aftions  were  the 
Foundations  of  his  following  Reputation,  and  ferved  as  Steps  to  his  Triumphs  both 
over  Spain  and  Africa  ^  which  Favour  and  good  Opinion  of  him  was  highly  increafed, 
by  his  returning  a  Daughter  and  a  Wife  (both  of  them  great  Beauties,  and  both  of 
them  his  Prifoners)  immaculate  and  untouched,  one  to  her  Father,  and  the  other  to 
her  Hufband,  in  his  Wars  in  Spain.    And  this  way  of  Proceeding  is  not  only  necelTary 
for  fuch  as  would  gain  Honour  and  Promotion  in  a  Commonwealth  ;  but  for  Princes 
likewife  and  Kings  who  are  defirous  to  retain  their  Reputation  with  their  Subjeft>.  For 
nothing  recommends  a  Prince  more  efficaciouUy  to  the  People,  than  in  his  Youth  to 
give  them  fome  Tafte  or  Specimen  of  his  Virtue,  by  fome  remarkable  A£l,  or  Propofal 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick  •,  efpecially  if  it  has  any  Tendency  to  Jultice,  Magnani- 
mity, Liberality,  or  the  like  •,  for  Things  of  that  Nature  that  are  extraordinary,  whether 
a£led',  or  Ipoken,  are  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  with  16  much  Reverence,  that  they  even 
Come'  to  be  Proverbs  among  the  People.   But  to  return  \  I  fay  then,  when  the  People 
defigns  to  confer  Honour  upon  a  Citizen,  upon  one  of  thele  Three  Accounts,  they  go 
upon  very  good  Grounds,  but  efpecially  ujion  the  laft,  when  feveral  and  reiterated  Ex- 
amples make  him  more  known  •,  for  then  'tis  not  polTible  they  (hould  be  deceived,  and 
in  young  Peifons  they  are  certain  Prefages  of  their  Deportment  for  the  future.    I  fpeak 
only  of  thofe  Degrees  which  are  given  at  firll,  before  any  firm  Experience  has  made 
them  better  known,  or  that  they  pafs  from  one  AQion  to  a  contrary  •,  in  which,  both  as 
toMiftakesand  Corruption,  the  People  do  not  err  fo  often  as  Princes.    And  becaufe  it 
may  happen  that  the  People  may  be  deceived  by  Report  or  Opinion,  or  perhaps  the 
Actions  of  a  Man,  as  believing  them  more  confiderable  and  eftimable  than  they  are 
(which  cannot  eafily  happen  to  a  Prince,  by  reafon  of  his  Council  which  are  by,  and 
always  ready  to  inform  him )  that  the  People  may  not  want  fuch  Monitors  •,  thofe  who 
have  laid  right  Foundations  for  a  Commonwealth,  have  provided  that  when  the  great 
and  fiipream  Offices  of  a  City  are  to  be  fupplied,  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  en- 
tertain any  incapable  Perfons,  if  they  find  the  People  difpoled  to  the  Creacion  of  any 
Man  who  is  known  to  be  improper,  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  Citizen  ^  nay,  an  Honour 
to  any  one  that  lhall  publickly  difcover  his  Defe£ls,  that  thereby  the  People  underftand- 
ing  him  better,  may  be  better  able  to  chufe.    That  this  was  the  Praftice  in  Rome,  ap- 
pears by  the  Oration  of  Fabius  Maximus,  which  he  made  publickly  to  the  People  in 
the  Second  Vunick  War,  when  at  the  Creacion  of  the  Confuls,  the  People  were  inclined 
to  create  T.  Ottacilius,  whom  Fabius  conceiving  an  unfit  Man  for  thole  Times,  remon- 
ftrated  his  Thoughts  fo  effeftually  to  them,  that  he  put  him  by  that  Degree,  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  People  to  give  it  another  Perfon  that  deferv'd  it  much  better.  Which 
being  fo,  the  People  in  the  Election  of  their  Magiftrares,  do  judge  according  to  the  heft 
and  trueft  Tokens  that  they  can  obferve    and  could  they  be  as  well  Counfelled  in  theie 
Affairs  as  Princes,  they  would  commit  fewer  Errors  than  they  do.  So  that  that  Citizen  who 
would  work  himfelf  into  the  Favour  of  the  People,  mutt  do  fome  great  Matter,  or  ex- 
prefs  fome  great  Inftance  of  his  Virtue  or  Parts,  that  he  may  feem  to  imitate  Man/ius, 
and  get  as  much  Honour  as  he. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

What  Dangers  they  incur^  ivho  make  themfelves  Authors  of  any  Ejiterprize., 
and  the  more  extraordinary  the  Dejign^  the  greater  the  Danger. 

IT  would  be  too  long  and  difficult  a  Talk,  to  dilcourfe  at  large  of  the  Danger  there  is 
in  being  the  Head  in  any  new  Enterprize  \  what  Hazards  there  are  in  the  Condu^f,  and 
how  impofiible  to  maintain  it.  Referving  that  therefore  fbr^  more  convenient  Place ;  I 
ftiall  fpeak  here  only  of  the  Dangers  to  which  fuch  Citizens,  or  other  Perfons  are  fubjed, 
whoadvile  a  Prince  to  make  himlelf  Head  of  any  important  Delign  ^  and  do  it  with  that 
Eagernefs  and  Impetuolity,  that  the  whole  Enterprize  may  be  imputed  to  him.  The  rirlt 
Thing  I  would  recommend  to  their  Oblervation  is,  that  Counlels  are  commonly  judged  by 
their  Succels  j  if  their  Succels  be  unfortunate,  the  whole  Scandal  of  theMifcarriage  falls 
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upon  the  Author.   If  it  profpers,  and  the  Event  be  good,  he  is  commended,  but  at  a 
Diftance,  and  his  Reward  is  not  commenfurate  with  the  Danger.   The  prelent  Emperor 
of  the  Jurks^  Sultan  Sefimm,  ( as  it  is  reported  by  Ibme  that  came  late  out  of  that 
Country )  having  made  great  Preparations  for  an  Expedition  into  Syria  and  Egypt ^  changed 
his  Defign  upon  the  Perfuafion  of  one  ot  his  Baffa's,  and  with  a  vaft  Army  march'd 
againft  the  Sophy  of  Pcr^a.    Arriving  in  an  open  and  large  Country,  but  tor  the  moft 
part  Defart,  and  dry,  and  no  Rivers  to  fupply  them,  many  Dife;)fes  were  contraQ:ed 
in  his  Army,  infcmuch  as  with  Hunger  and  Sicknefs  it  dwindled  away  (as  many  of 
the  Romans  had  done  in  that  Country  before )  till  at  laft  ( though  he  had  the  better  of 
the  War )  he  had  loft  moft  of  his  Men  •,  upon  which  the  Emperor  being  highly  enraged, 
caufed  the  BaJJa  who  had  counfelled  him  thither  to  be  flain.   We  read  likewife  of  fe- 
veral  Citizens  advifing  an  Enterprize,  upon  the  Mifcarriage  of  which  they  were  all  of 
them  banilhed.   At  Rome,  certain  Citizens  propoled  and  promoted  very  earneftly  the 
making  one  of  the  Confuls  out  of  the  People  ;  and  having  prevailed,  the  firft  of  them 
which  went  out  with  their  Army  being  beaten  and  overthrown,  the  Authors  would  doubt- 
lefs  have  found  the  Inconvenience  of  their  Counfel,  had  not  the  People  ( in  whole  Fa- 
vour it  was  given  )  appeared  in  their  ProteQion.   So  that  this  is  moft  certain,  all  Coun- 
felloisof  this  Kind  (whether  to  Princes  or  Commonwealths)  are  betwixt  thofe  Two 
Rocks   if  they  do  not  advife  what  in  their  Judgments  they  think  profitable  for  their 
Matters,  and  that  frankly,  and  without  Refpetl,  they  fail  in  their  Duties,  and  are  de- 
feftive  that  way  •,  again,  if  they  do  counfel  freely,  they  bring  their  Lives  and  Fortunes 
in  Danger,  becaufe  fuch  is  the  natural  Blindnefs  of  Mankind,  they  cannot  judge  of  the 
Goodnels  or  Badnefs  of  any  Thing,  but  by  the  Succels  •,  and  coniidering  with  my  felf 
what  way  was  moft  likely  to  avoid  this  Infamy  or  Danger,  I  can  find  no  better  than  to 
take  all  Things  moderately,  to  aft'ume  and  impropriate  no  Enterprize  ^  to  deliver  your 
Opinion  frankly,  but  without  Paflion,  and  to  defend  it  fo  modeftly,  that  if  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  your  Prince  or  Commonwealth,  it  may  appear  to  be  their  voluntary  A£l,  and 
rot  done  upon  your  Importunity  ^  in  that  Cafe  it  will  not  be  reafonable  to  complain  of 
your  Counlel,  when  executed  by  the  Concurrence  of  the  reft   for  if  there  be  any  Dan- 
ger, it  is  where  Things  are  done  in  Contradiflion  of  the  reft  of  the  Council,  who  upon 
any  Mifcarriage  will  be  fure  to  combine  againft  you,  and  procure  your  Deftruftion :  And 
though  perhaps  in  this  Cafe  there  may  want  fomething  of  that  Glory  which  accrues  to  a 
fingle  Perfon,  who  carries  a  Defign  againft  the  Oppofition  of  the  reft,  elpecially  if  it  fuc- 
ceeds  5  yet  there  are  Two  Advantages  on  your  Side  ^  for  fiift,  you  will  not  run  fo  great 
a  Hazard  in  the  Mifcarriage-,  and  then  if  you  advife  a  Thing  modeftly,  which  by  the  Ob- 
ftinacy  and  Concradiftion  of  the  reft  is  carried  againft  you,  the  Mifcarriage  of  their  Coun- 
fel will  make  much  more  to  your  Reputation.    And  although  a  good  Citizen  is  not  to 
defire  to  raife  his  Credit  upon  the  Misfortunes  of  his  Country,  nor  indeed  to  rejoice  in 
what  happens  of  it  felf  -,  yet  when  a  Thing  is  done,  it  is  more  Satisfaftion  to  have  your 
Counfel  applauded,  than  to  be  in  danger  of  being  puniftied.   Wherefore  I  am  of  Opi- 
nion, in  thefe  doubtful  and  difficult  Cafes,  there  can  be  no  better  way  for  the  Counfel 
either  of  a  Prince  or  State,  than  to  deliver  themfelves  modeftly  and  freely  j  for  to  be 
liillen,  and  fay  nothing,  would  not  only  betray  your  Country,  but  expofe  your  felf^  be- 
caufe in  Time  you  would,  become  fufpeQed  •,  and  perhaps  it  might  befal  them,  as  it  did 
to  one  of  the  Council  of  Rerfei^,  King  of  Macedon,  who  being  defeated  by  Emilius 
TauUus,  and  efcaping  with  fome  few  of  his  Friends,  one  of  them  ( in  Difcourfe  of  his 
Matter's  Misfortune)  began  to  find  Fault,  and  blame  feveral  PafTages  in  his  ConduS, 
which  as  he  pretended  might  have  been  managed  much  better.    At  which  the  King  be- 
ing enraged,  turn'd  to  him,  told  him,  And  do  you  {like  a  Traytor  as  you  are)  tell  me  of 
it  novo,  when  'tis  paji  Remedy  ?  And  killed  him  with  his  own  Hands ;  fo  that  he  paid 
dear  for  being  filent,  when  it  was  his  Duty  to  have  fpoke,  and  for  fpeaking  when  it  was 
Difcretion  to  have  been  filent  j  nor  did  his  forbearing  to  give  his  Advice  fecure  him      ^  • 
ftom  Danger  j  fo  that  I  am  confirmed  in  my  Opinion,  that  the  heft  way  is  to  obferve 
the  DireQions  abovelaid. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

The  Reafon  why  at  the  fir  ft  Charge  the  French  have  been,  and  JliU  are  ^ 
accounted  more  than  Me?j,  but  afterwards  lefs  than  Womeii. 

THE  Arrogance  of  that  Frenchman  who  challenged  the  ftouteft  of  the  Romans  to 
fight  with  him  upon  the  Bridge  of  the  Arrien,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by 
T.  Manl'm  lorquatm,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  hivy^  lays  in  many  Places  of"  the  French, 
that  in  their  firft  Attack  they  are  more  fierce  and  daring  than  Men,  but  afterwards  more 
fearful  and  pufillanimous  than  Women.   And  many  People  enquiring  into  the  Caule, 
do  attribute  it  to  the  Peculiarity  of  their  Temperature  and  Nature  :  I  am  of  Opinion 
that  there  is  much  of  that  in  it  •,  yet  I  cannot  think  but  that  Nature  which  makes  them 
fo  furious  at  firft,  may  be  fo  invigorated  and  improved  by  Art,  as  to  continue  their  Cou- 
rage to  the  laft.   To  prove  my  Opinion,  I  do  affirm  there  are  Three  Sorts  of  Armies. 
In  the  firft  there  is  Courage  and  Fury,  join'd  with  Order  and  Difcipline  •,  and  indeed 
their  Courage  and  Fury  proceeds  from  their  Difcipline.    And  of  this  Sort  were  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  Romans   for  all  Hiftories  do  agree  that  there  was  always  good  Order,  by 
realbn  of  their  long  Difcipline  and  Experience.   Nothing  was  done  in  their  Armies,  but 
with  great  Regularity,  and  exprels  Order  from  their  General.   They  neither  Eat,  not 
Slept,  nor  Bought,  nor  Sold,  nor  did  any  other  Aftion,  either  Military  or  Civil,  but 
byPermiflion  of  theConfulj  and  therefore  thcie  Roman  Armies,  who  by  their  Difcipline 
and  Courage  fubdued  the  whole  Woild,  are  the  bett  Example  we  can  follow  •,  rhey  who 
do  otherwife,  do  ill ;  and  though  perhaps  they  may  do  fomeching  exira ordinary  Ibme- 
times,  yet  'tis  more  by  Accident  than  Judgment.   But  where  well  ord  cred  Courage  meets 
with  good  Difcipline,  and  is  accommodated  to  the  Circumfta'^ces  of  Manner,  and  Time, 
nothing  difinays  them,  nothing  withftands  them  ^  for  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Order  giving 
new  Life  and  Courage  to  their  Men,  makes  them  confident  of  Vi£lory,  and  that  Confi- 
dence never  fufFers  them  to  give  Ground,  till  their  whole  Order  be  broken.   There  is 
another  Sort  of  Armies,  which  are  aded  more  by  Fury  than  Difcipline  (  as  in  the  Armies 
of  the  French  )  and  there  it  is  quite  otherwife,  becaufe  not  fucceeding  in  their  firft  Charge, 
and  not  being  fuftained  by  a  well  ordered  Courage,  that  Fury  upon  which  they  wholly 
rely'd,  growing  cold  and  remifs,  they  are  quickly  overthrown.   Whereas  the  Romans 
fearing  nothing  of  Danger,  by  reafon  of  their  good  Order  and  Difcipline,  without  the 
leaft  Diffidence  or  Queition  of  the  ViQory,  fought  on  ftill  obftinately,  being  animated 
with  the  fame  Courage,  and  agitated  by  the  fame  Ardor  at  laft  as  ac  firft,  and  the  more 
they  were  prefs'd,  the  better  they  refitted.   The  Third  Sort  of  Armies,  is  where  there 
is  neither  natural  Courage,  nor  Difcipline  and  Order,  as  in  om  Italian  Armies  now-a-days, 
which  are  fo  ufelefs  and  unferviceable,  that  unlels  they  light  upon  an  Enemy  who  runs 
by  fbme  Accident,  they  are  never  like  to  have  a  Viftory  ;  and  this  is  fb  obvious  every 
Day,  it  needs  no  Example  to  prove  it.   But  becaufe  by  the  Teftitnony  of  Livy,  evQty 
one  may  know  what  is  the  right  Difcipline,  and  what  is  the  Wrong,  I  will  give  you  the 
Words  of  Papirius  Cur/or,  in  his  Reprimand  to  Fabius,  the  Mafter  of  his  Horfe.  His 
Words  are  thefe,  Nemo  hominuin,  nemo  Deorum  verecundiam  habeat.    Non  cdiEa  hnpe- 
ratorum,  non  aujpicia  ob fervent iir :  Sine  Commeatu,  vagi  mi/ites  in  pacato^  in  hojiico  er- 
rent   immemores  Sacramenti^  fe  ubi  velent  exauRorentur ;  infrequentia  dejerantur  Jigna  \ 
jjeque  conveniatur  ad  edi&um :  Nec  difcernatur  interdiu,  noBu (Squo,  iniquoloco,  juJJu, 
injuffu  Imperatorps  pugnetur :  Non  Jigna,  non  or  dines  fervent  ur :  Latrocinii  modo,  cisca 
^  fortuita,  pro  folenni  iff  jacrata  Militia,  fit.    Let  them  bear  no  RefpeB  or  Reverence 
either  to  God  or  Man :  Let  neither  the  Orders  of  the  General,  nor  the  Directions  of  the 
Aufpices  be  obferved :  Let  the  loofe  and  vagabond  Soldier  in/ejl  hps  own  Country  as  much 
as  the  Enemies :  Let  them  forget  their  Oaths,  and  disband  as  they  pleafe :  Let  them  run 
from  their  Colours  as  they  think  good,  and  not  come  back  when  they  are  required:  Let 
them  fight  Hand  over  head,  without  Confideration'  of  Time,  or  Flace,  or  Order  of  their 
Officers :  Let  their  Ranks  be  conjufed,  and  their  Colours  defcrted :  In  a  word,  Xet  their 
whole  ConduH  be  blind  and  fortuitous  likeThieves,  rather  than  the  folemn  and f acred  Militia 
of  the  Romans.   By  this  we  may  eafily  fee,  whether  the  Militia  of  our  Times  be  Blind 
and  Fortuitous,  or  whether  it  be  Solemn  and  Sacred;  how  far  it  is  fhortof  the  old  Dif- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  which  confifting  in  cxa£l  Order,  produced  Courage  and  Conftancy 
in  the  Soldiers  ^  and  how  far  behind  the  trench,  among  whom  though  there  is  not  that 
]uft  Order  and  Conftancy,  yet  there  is  Courage  enough. 
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Whether  fight  In  s;^  in  [mall  Vartks^  or  ptckeering  before  a  Battel^  he  necejj^ary  \ 
and  hoiv  the  Temper  of  a  new  Enemj  is  to  be  found  without  them. 

T  N  human  Aftalrs'(as  we  have  faid  before)  there  is  not  only  a  perpetual  and  unavoida-^ 
_f  ble  Difficulty  in  carrying  them  to  their  PerfeQion,  but  there  is  always  iome  conco- 
mitant Mifchief  fo  infeparable  from  it,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  arrive  at  the  one  without 
the  other.    This  is  vifible  in  all  the  A6lions  of  Mankind  ^  fo  that  that  Perfeftion  is  ac- 
quired with  much  Difficulty,  unlefs  you  be  fo  favoured  by  Fortune,  that  by  her  Force 
flie  overcomes  that  common  and  natural  Inconvenience:  And  of  this,  the  Duel  betwixt 
Manlius  Torquatm  and  the  Frenchman,  put  me  in  Mind,  where,  as  Livy  tells  us,  Tanti 
ea  dimicatio  ad  univerfi  belli  eventum  momentifiiit,  lit  Gallorum  cxercitus,  reliBis  trepidk 
Caflris,  in  Tiburtem  agrum,  mox  in  Campaniam  tranfierit :  The  Succejs  of  that  Duel  was 
of  fo  much  Importance  to  the  Succefs  of  the  lYar,  that  thereupon  the  French  Army  drea> 
off  in  a  great  Tear  into  the  Tiburtine  G?/^/?/^7,  and  afterwards  march  d  away  into  Campania. 
From  whence  I  infer  on  the  one  Side,  that  a  good  General  is  to  avoid  any  Thing  that 
(carrying  but  fmall  Advantage  with  it)  may  have  an  ill  Influence  upon  his  Army  ^  to 
fight  therefore  in  Parties,  and  venture  your  whole  Fortune  upon  lefs  than  your  whole 
Army,  is  rafh  and  imprudent,  (as  I  have  faid  before,  where  I  dilFuaded  the  keeping  of 
Paffes.)    On  the  other  Side,  I  obferve,  when  an  experienced  General  comes  againft  a 
new  Enemy  that  has  the  Reputation  of  being  ftout,  before  he  brings  him  to  a  Battel,  he 
is  obliged  to  try  him  by  flight  Skirmifhes,  and  Pickeering,  tha£  by  fo  doing  he  may 
bring  his  Soldiers  acquainted  with  their  Difcipline,  and  way  of  fighting,  and  remove 
that  Terror,  which  the  Fame  and  Reputation  of  their  Courage  had  given  them.  And 
this  in  a  General  is  of  very  great  Importance,  and  fo  abfolutely  necefiary,  that  he  who 
engages  an  unknown  Enemy  with  his  whole  Army,  before  he  has  made  an  EfTay  of  his 
Courage,  runs  himfelf  and  his  Army  into  manifeft  Danger.    Valerius  Corvimis  was  fene 
by  the  Romans  with  an  Army  againfl  the  Sammtes,  a  new  Enemy,  with  whom  they  had 
never  had  any  Confti^l  before  •,  and  Livy  tells  us  he  fent  fmall  Parties  Abroad,  and  caufed 
them  to  entertain  light  Skirmiflies  with  the  Enemy  ;  Ne  eos  novum  helium,  ne  novifs 
hojlps  terreret  ^  Lejl  his  Soldisrs  floould  be  terrified  imh  a  new  IVar,  and  a  new  Enemy. 
But  then  the  Danger  is,  that  your  Men  being  overcome,  their  Terror  Ihould  be  increaied ; 
and  that  which  you  intended  to  animate,  fhould  diicourage  and  diisnay  them  :  And  this 
is  one  of  thofe  good  Things  which  have  fb  near  a  ConjunQion  with  Evil,  that  'tis  no 
hard  Matter  to  take  one  for  the  other.   My  Advice  therefore  is,  that  a  wife  General  ab- 
ftains  from  any  Thing  that  may  firike  a  Terror  into  his  Army ;  for  then  the  Soldiers  be- 
gin to  apprehend,  when  they  fee  their  Comrades  kilfd  before  their  Face.    For  which 
Reafon  thofe  Pickeerings  and  flight  Skirmilhes  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  Means,  unlefs 
upon  great  Advantage,  or  fome  more  than  ordinary  hopes  of  Succefs,    Again,  it  is  not 
his  Iniereft  certainly  to  defend  any  Pafs,  where  he  cannot  upon  Occaiion  bring  his  whole 
Army  to  engage  :  Neither  are  any  Towns  to  be  made  good,  but  fuch  as  are  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  Subliftance  of  his  Army,  and  without  which  both  that  and  himfelf  mult  be 
ruined  •,  and  no  fuch  Towns  are  to  be  fortified,  but  where  not  only  a  good  Garifbn  may 
be  difpofed  and  fupplied,  but  where  in  cafe  of  a  Siege,  your  whole  Army  may  be  brought 
.  to  relieve  it :  Other  Towns  are  rather  to  be  quhted  than  kept  \  for  to  abandon  a  Town, 
whilft  your  Army  is  in  the  Field,  is  no  Difrepute  to  you,  nor  Difcouragemenc  to  yout 
Soldiers:  But  when  you  lofe  a  Place  that  you  undertook,  and  every  body  expeded  you 
would  defend,  that  abates  much  of  your  Credit,  and  is  a  great  Prejudice  to  you  j  fo  that  ic 
will  be  with  you  as  it  was  then  with  the  Trench^  a  trifling  Lofs  will  endanger  the  whole  War. 

Vh'ilip  o{  Macedcn  (the  Father  oi^  Perfeus)  a  martial  Prince,  and  of  great  Reputacion 
in  his  Tim.e,  beiiig  invaded  by  the  Romans,  quitted  and  defltoyed  a  great  Fart  of  his 
Country,  which  he  fuppofed  he  (hould  be  unable  to  defend  •,  as  judging  it  better, 
and  more  confiftent  with  his  Flonour  to  fufFer  it  to  be  pofTeffed  by  the  Enemy 
as  wafle  and  neglecled,  than  to  undertake,  and  not  be  able  to  defend  it.  The 
Affairs  of  the  Romans  being  in  a  very  ill  Condition  after  the  Battel  at  Cunnas^ 
they  refufed  their  Affiftance  to  feveral  of  their  Friends  and  Allies,  giving  them  leave  to 
defend  themfelves  if  they  could  :  Which  Refblutions  ate  much  better  than  to  attempt 
to  defend  that  which  is  not  in  our  Power  •,  for  in  the  firft  Cafe  we  lofe  only  our 
Friends  ^  but  in  the  lalt,  both  our  Friends  and  our  felves.  To  return  rherefore  to  our 
Skirmifhes,  I  fay,  that  whenever  tor  the  Difcovery  of  the  Enemy,  or  acquainting  his 
Soldiers  with  the  way  of  their  Fighting,  a  General  is  conftrainsd  to  make  life  of  them, 
he  is  to  do  it  with  that  Art  and  Advantage,  that  he  may  run  no  Hazard  of  being  worlt^ 
ed  ;  Or  elfe  to  follow  the  Example  of  Marius,  (which  is  the  better  way  of  the  Two  ) 
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who  marching  againft  the  Cimbri ,  a  fierce  and  numerous  People  which  had  invaded  Italy 
for  Prey,  and  beaten  one  Roman  Army  already    obferving  his  Army  to  be  afraid,  he 
thought  it  would  be  neceffary  before  he  came  to  a  general  Engagement,  to  contrive  fome 
Way  or  other  to  difpolTefs  them  of  their  Fear  5  whereupon,  as  a  wife  Officer,  he  difpo- 
fed  his  Army  (more  than  once  or  twice)  in  fome  fecure  Place  upon  the  Road,  by  which 
the  Cirnhrkn  Army  was  to  pafs,  from  whence  his  Men  might  have  a  View  of  their 
March,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  Sight  of  them  ^  to  the  End,  that  feeing  them 
to  be  nothing  but  a  confufed  and  diforderly  Multitude,  incommoded  with  Baggage,  and 
either  very  ill  accoutred,  or  utterly  unarm'd,  tbey  might  recover  their  Spirits,  and 
grow  impatient  to  be  at  them  ;  And  this  prudent  Invention  of  Mar'm  ought  to  be  dili- 
gently imitated  by  other  People,  left  they  fall  into  the  Dangers  aforefaid,  and  come  off 
like  the  trench,  ^ui  ob  rem  parvi  ponderis  in  Tiburtem  agrum,  ^  in  Cdmpaniam  tranfie- 
runt :  Who  upon  a  trifling  Accident,  dejponded,  and  retired  :  And  becaufe  I  have  menti- 
oned Valerius  Corvinus  in  this  Chapter,  I  lhall  m.ake  ufe  of  his  Words  in  the  next,  to 
Hiew  how  a  General  (hould  be  qualified. 
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How  a  General  is  to  he  qualified ,  that  his  Army  may  rely  upon  him. 

AS  we  have  faid  before,  Valerii^  Corvinus  was  gone  with  his  Army  againft  the  Sam- 
nites,  a  new  Enemy,  with  whom  the  Romans  had  had  no  Conteft  before.  Te 
encourage  his  Soldiers,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  Difcipline  of  the  Samnites,  he  in- 
bred his  Men  to  them,  by  (everal  fmall  Skirmifhes  ■,  but  left  that  Ihould  not  do,  he  made 
a  Speech  to  them  before  the  Battel,  remonftrating  with  all  polfible  Efficacy  of  Words, 
how  little  they  were  to  value  the  Enemy  5  and  how  much  they  might  expeSl  from  their 
own  Valour,  and  his  Condu8: :  Lit;^  brings  him  in  with  thefe  Words  in  his  Mouth, 
which  gives  us  an  exa£l  Charafter  of  a  General,  in  whom  his  Army  may  confide.  Turn 
etiam  intueri  cujus  duBu  aufpicioque  ineunda  pugna  fit  \  iitrum  qui  audiendus  ,  duntaxat 
tnagnificus  adhortator  Jit,  verbis  tantum  ferox,  operum  militarium  expers  ;  aut  qui  ^  ipfe 
tela  traElare,  procedere  ante  flgna,  verfari  media  in  mole  pugne  fciat.    FaBa  me  a,  non 
diffa  vos  milites  jequi  volo,  nec  difciplinam  modo  ,  fed  cxemplum  etiam  a  me  pet  ere,  qui 
hac  dextra  mihi  tres  Confulatus ,  fummamque  laudem  peperi.  Then  you  may  fee  urider 
whofe  Condu^  you  fight  •,  whether  he  that  /peaks  to  you  be  only  a  magnificent  Boafier ,  va- 
liant in  Words,  but  ignorant  in  whatever  belongs  to  a  Soldier  ;  or  whether  he  be  one  that 
knows  how  to  manage  his  Arms,  lead  tip  his  Men,  charge  in  the  Head  of  them,  and  be- 
have himfelf  manfully  in  the  very  Heat  of  the  Battel ;  I  would  not  (  Fellow  Soldiers )  that 
you  fhould  follow  my  Words  more  than  my  'Deeds  \  or  take  only  my  'Precepts  ,  and  not  my 
Example,  who  with  this  Hand  have  gained  Three  Confuljhips ,  and  immortal  Reputation. 
Which  Words,  if  well  confidered,  are  fufficientto  inftru£l:  any  Man  whatCourfe  he  is  to 
take  to  make  himfelf  reputed  a  great  General  j  he  who  a£ls  otherwife  will  find  in  Time, 
that  that  Command  (however  he  came  by  it,  whether  by  Ambition  or  Fortune)  will 
rather  abftraft  than  add  to  his  Honour    for  it  is  not  Titles  that  make  Men  honourable, 
but  Men  their  Titles ;  And  it  is  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that  if  great  Captains  have 
been  forced  to  fuch  unufual  Language  to  confirm  the  Hearts  of  an  old  Veteran  Army, 
when  it  is  to  fight  with  a  new  Enemy  ;  how  much  more  Care  and  Art  is  to  be  ufed  in 
a  new  inexperienced  Army,  that  never  law  an  Enemy  before.    For  if  a  ftrange  Enemy 
be  terrible  to  an  old  Army,  well  may  he  be  fo  to  an  Army  that  is  new  raifed,  and  was 
never  engaged.  Neverthelefs,  all  thefe  Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  the  Prudence 
of  feveral  Captains,  as  by  Gracchus  the  Roman,  and  Epaminonda^  iheTheban,  who  with 
new  raifed  Men  defeated  old  Veteran  Troops,  that  had  been  long  experienced  in  Matters 
of  War ;  and  their  Way  was  to  prepare  them  for  fome  Months  by  continual  Exercile 
and  counterfeit  Battels ;  by  ufing  them  to  their  Ranks,  and  holding  them  to  ftri£l  Dif 
cipline  and  Obedience  ;  after  which,  they  advanced  againft  the  Enemy,  engaged  with 
great  Confidence,  and  performed  very  well.   Let  no  Man  therefore  (  that  is  any  Thing 
of  a  Soldier)  defpair  of  making  his  Army  good,  if  he  has  but  Men  enough  •,  for  that 
Prince  who  abounds  with  Men,  and  wants  Soldiers,  is  rather  to  complain  of  his  own  La- 
zinefs  and  Imprudence,  than  of  their  Incapacity  and  Dulnefs. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

A  General  ought  to  know  the  Country,  and  how  to  take  his  Advantage  in  the 

Ground. 

AMong  the  many  Things  that  are  neceflary  in  a  General  of  an  Army,  the  Know- 
ledge of  Coafts  and  Countries  is  one,  and  that  not  only  in  a  general,  but  in  an  ex- 
quifite  and  more  particular  Way  ,  without  which  he  (hall  not  be  able  to  do  any  great 
Thing :  And  becaufe  all  Knowledge  requires  Uft  and  Exercife  to  bring  it  to  PerfeQion,  fa 
is  it  in  this  Knowledge  of  Places.  And  if  it  be  enquired  what  (Jfe  and  what  Exercife  is 
required  in  this  Cafe,  I  anfwer.  Hunting  and  Hawking,  and  fuch  like  Recreations  j  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Heroes,  which  anciently  govern'd  the  World,  were  faid  to  be 
brought  up  in  Woods  and  Forefts,  and  accuftomed  to  thofe  Kind  of  Exercifes  5  for  Hun- 
ting (befides  the  Acquaintance  which  it  gives  you  of  the  Country)  inftrufts  you  in  ma- 
ny Things  that  are  necefTary  in  War :  Xenophon  in  the  Life  of  Cyrus  tells  us,  that  when 
Cyrus  went  to  invade  the  King  of  Armenia,  affigning  feveral  Offices  and  Places  to  the 
leveral  Parts  of  his  Army,  he  told  them,  that,  ^uejia^  non  era  altro  cVuna  di  quelle  cac- 
cie  le  quail  molte  volte  havenano  fatte  feco  ^  That  this  Expedition  wot  no  more  than  one 
of  thofe  Chaces  which  they  had  taken  frequently  with  him.  Thofe  whom  he  placed  as  Scouts 
upon  the  Mountains,  he  refcmbled  to  them  who  fet  their  Nets  upon  the  Hills  5  and  thole 
who  were  to  make  Excurfions  upon  the  Plain,  were  like  them  who  were  employed  to 
rouze  theDeer,  and  force  them  into  the  Toils.   And  this  is  faid  by  Xenophon,  to  (hew 
the  Refemblance  and  Similitude  betwixt  Hunting  and  War :  For  which  Caufe  thole  Kind 
of  Exercifes  are  not  only  honourable  but  neceffary  for  great  Perfons  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe nothing  gives  a  Man  fo  true  a  Knowledge  of  the  Country,  or  imprints  it  more 
deeply  and  particularly  in  the  Memory  :  And  when  a  Man  has  acquainted  himfelf  tho- 
roughly with  one  Country,  he  may  arrive  more  eafily  at  the  Knowledge  of  other,  be- 
caufe all  Countries  and  Coafts  have  Ibme  Kind  of  Proportion  and  Conformity  betwixt 
•them  •,  fo  that  the  Knowledge  of  the  one  contributes  much  to  the  Underftanding  of  the 
'  other.   But  if  before  you  have  acquainted  your  felf  with  your  own  ,  you  feek  out  new 
Regions,  you  will  hardly,  without  great  Labour  and  long  Time,  come  to  the  Knowledge 
of  either.   Whereas  he  that  is  well  vers'd  and  praftifed  in  one,  fliall  at  the  firtt  Cift  of 
his  Eye  give  you  an  Account  how  that  Plain  lies  ^  how  that  Mountain  rifes  5  and  how  far 
that  Vallev  extends    and  all  by  his  former  Knowledge  in  that  Kind.    To  confirm  all  this,; 
Titus  Livius  gives  us  an  Example  in  Pub/ius  Decius,  who  being  a  military  Tribune  in 
the  Army  which  the  Conful  Cornelius  commanded  againft  the  Samnites ,  and  finding  the 
faid  Coniul  and  Army  fallen  by  Accident  into  a  Vale,  where  they  might  have  been  en- 
compaiTed  by  the  Enemy  and  cut  off,  Vides  tu^  Aule  Cornelia  (faid  Decius  to  the  Conful) 
cacumen  illud  fupra  hojlem  ?  Arx  ilia  ejl  /pei  fa/utifq-^  noftm-^  fi  earn  (  quoniam  c£ci  reli- 
quere  Samnites)  impigre  capimus :  Idoyoufee,  Sir,  that  Hill  which  hangs  over  the  Enemies 
Camp?  there  lies  our  Hope ;  the  blind  SdimnitQshave  neg/e&ed  it,  and  our  Safety  depends 
upon  the  feizing  of  it  quickly.    For,  faid  L/t^^  before,  Fublius  Decius  Jribunus  militum, 
unum  editum  in  faltu  CoUem,  imminentem  hojlium  Cajhis ,  aditu  arduum  impedito  agminiy 
expeditis  haud  dijjkilem  :  Publius  Decius,  the  military  Tribune,  obferved  a  Hill  over  the 
Enemies  Camp,  not  eafily  to  be  afcended  by  thofe  who  were  compleatly  armd,  but  to  thofe 
who  were  lightly  arm  d  acceffib/e  enough.    Whereupon,  being  commanded  to  pofTefs  it 
by  the  Conful  with  3000  Men,  he  obeyed  his  Orders,  fecur'd  the  Roman  Army,  and  de- 
figning  to  march  away  in  the  Night,  and  fave  both  himfelf  and  his  Party,  Livy  brings 
him  in  fpeaking  thefe  Words  to  fome  of  his  Comrades,  Ite  mecum,  utdum  lucisaliquid 
fuperefl,  quibus  locis  hojles  pr^fidia  ponant,  qua  pat  eat  hinc  exit  us  exploremus.    Hac  om^ 
nia  fagulo  militari  amiUus,  ne  Ducem  circuire  hojles  notarent,  perlujlravit :  Come  along 
with  me,  that  whilji  we  have  yet  Light,  we  may  explore  where  the  Enemy  keeps  his  Guards^ 
and  which  Way  we  may  make  our  Retreat :  And  thk  he  did  in  the  Habit  of  a  private  Sol- 
dier^  that  the  Enemy  might  not  JufpeB  him  for  an  Officer.   He  then  who  conliders  what 
has  been  faid,  will  find  how  ufeful  and  neceffary  it  is  for  a  General  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Nature  of  the  Country    for  had  not  Decius  underftood  thofe  Things  very  well, 
he  could  not  fo  fuddenly  have  difcerned  the  Advantage  of  that  Hill,  and  of  what  Im- 
portance it  would  be  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  Roman  Army  ^  neither  could  he  have 
3udged  at  that  Diftance  whether  it  was  accelfible  or  not  j  and  when  he  had  pofTefled 
himfelf  of  it,  and  was  to  draw  off  afterwards,  and  follow  the  Conful,  (  being  fo  en- 
vironed by  the  Samnites  )  he  could  never  have  found  out  the  beft  Way  for  his  Retreat, 
nor  have  gueffed  fo  well  where  the  Enemy  kept  his  Guards.  So  that  it  muft  necel^ 
1  farily 
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fatily  be  that  Decius  had  a  perfeO:  Knowledge  of  the  Country,  which  Knowledge  made 
him  fecure  that  Hill,  and  the  lecuring  of  that  Hill  was  the  Security  of  the  Army.  Af- 
ter which,  by  the  fame  Knowledge  (though  he  was  as  it  were  befieged  by  the  Enemy) 
he  found  a  Way  to  make  his  own  Retreat,  and  bring  off  his  whole  Party. 


CHAP.  XL. 

How  Fraud  in  the  Managejnent  of  War  is  honourable  and  glorious. 

T Hough  Fraud  in  all  other  A£lions  is  abominable,  yet  in  Matters  of  War  it  is  lauda- 
ble and  glorious  •,  and  he  who  overcomes  his  Enemies  by  Stratagem,  is  as  much 
to  be  praifed,  as  he  who  overcomes  him  by  Force.  This  is  to  be  feen  by  the  Judgment 
of  thole  who  write  the  Lives  of  great  Perfons,  efpecially  of  great  Commanders  ^  for 
they  commend  and  applaud  i/<?wW,  and  the  reft,  in  all  their  Inventions  of  that  Nature. 
There  are  many  Examples  in  them  to  this  Purpoie,  which  I  fhall  not  repeat  here  •,  only 
this  I  muft  advertize,  that  I  do  not  intend  that  Fraud  which  confifts  in  betraying  a 
Truft,  or  breaking  an  Agreement,  to  be  honourable  •,  for  though  by  them  you  may  ac- 
quire Power,  and  'tis  pofiible  a  Kingdom,  ( yet ,  as  I  laid  before)  it  cannot  be  with  Ho- 
nour. But  by  Fraud,  I  mean  that  Artifice  which  is  Ihewn  in  Stratagems  and  Circum- 
ventions, againft  an  Enemy  that  is  not  only  in  Hoftility,  but  a  State  of  Defiance,  (for 
where  he  repofes  any  Confidence  in  you,  it  alters  the  Cafe  ^ )  and  fuch  as  I  mean,  was 
the  Artifice  o^Hanibal  when  he  pretended  to  fly  ,  only  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  fbme  Paf- 
ies,  and  io  block  up  the  Conful  and  his  Army  ^  as  alio  when  to  clear  himfelf  of  Yabi- 
ns  MaxiMus,  he  found  out  the  Invention  of  binding  Firebrands  and  other  combuftible 
Matter  about  the  Horns  of  the  Cattel ,  and  turning  them  out  upon  the  Enemy.  And 
much  of  this  Nature  was  that  of  Pontius  ,  General  for  the  Samnites  ;  which  he  ufed  to 
circumvent  the  Roman  Army  ad  Tiireas  CaudinM.  Pomius  having  difpofed  his  Army 
privately  upon  the  Mountains  ^  fent  leveral  of  his  Soldiers,  habited  like  Shepherds, 
with  feveral  Herds  of  Cattle  thorough  the  Plain  :  Being  all  taken  and  examined  by  the 
Romans,  where  the  Army  of  the  Samnites  was,  they  unanimoufly  concurred  in  the  Sto- 
ly  which  Pontius  had  put  into  their  Mouths,  that  it  was  gone  to  befiege  Kocera-^  which 
being  credited  by  the  Conful,  he  brake  up  from  his  Poft,  and  marching  thorough  the 
Plain  for  the  Relief  of  Nocera,  he  ran  himfelf  into  the  Trap  ,  and  was  no  fooner  en- 
tred,  but  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Enemy.  This  Exploit  was  fraudulently  performed, 
yet  it  would  have  been  very  honourable  to  Pomius,  had  he  followed  his  Father's  Advice, 
who  would  have  had  him  either  difmifTed  the  Romans  frankly,  that  they  might  have 
been  obliged  by  their  Ufage,  or  elfe  have  put  them  all  to  the  Sword  ,  that  they  might 
have  taken  no  Revenge  but  he.  took  the  middle  Way  ,  ^ux  neque  amicos parat,  neqne 
inimicos  toUit.  Which  neither  multiply  d  his  Friends,  nor  lejjened  the  Number  of  his  Foes. 
Which  Way  has  always  been  pernicious  in  Matters  of  State,  as  has  been  ihewn  elfe- 
where. 


CHAP.  XLL 

That  ones  Country  is  to  he  defended  by  all  means  ,*  and  whether  honourable  or 
dijhonoiirable  it  imports  not^  tis  well  defended. 

THE  Roman  Army  and  their  Conful  (as  is  faid  before)  were  blocked  up  by  the  Samnites^ 
who  having  propoled  Terms  to  them  which  were  very  difhonourable,  as  that  they 
fliould  be  dilmifled  fuh  jagum,  and  dilarm'd  (in  token  of  Bondage,)  and  then  lent  back 
again  to  Rome :  The  Conluls  were  amazed  at  the  Motion,  and  the  whole  Army  was  in 
Defpair  ;  when  Lentulus,  the  Roman  Legate,  flood  up  and  told  them,  that  in  his  Judgment 
no  Conditions  were  to  be  Icruplcd  ar  that  Time  when  their  Country  was  at  Stake  :  for 
the  Safety  ot^Rome  confiltingin  the  Safety  of  that  Army,  the  Army  was  to  be  prelerved ;  and 
that  Country  which  is  defended,  is  well  defended,  let  the  Way  be  as  it  will,  honoura- 
ble or  not  honourable,  it  matters  not :  For  if  that  Army  was  prelerved,  in  Time  /?<?;w  might 
work  ofi  that  Dilgrace  but  if  it  were  loft,  (though  it  perilhed  never  f)  bravely)  Country 
and  Liberty,  and  all  would  be  loft  with  it:  And  ib  his  Counlel  was  followed.  And  this 
ought  to  be  confidered  and  oblcrved  by  every  Man  whole  Office  it  is  to  ad  vile  for  the  good 
pi  his  Country  •,  for  where  the  Safety  of  thatisinQueftion,  no  other  Confideration  ought 

4  to 
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to  be  coincident,  as  whether  the  Way  be  ]uft  or  unjuft,  mercifiil  or  cruel,  honourable 
or  diflionourable  but  poftponing  all  other  Rerpe£ls,  you  are  to  do  that  which  fhall 
procure  the  Safety  of  your  Country,  and  Prelervation  of  its  Liberty,  And  this  is 
effe£lually  imitated  by  the  French,  both  in  their  Words  and  Deeds,  whenever  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  their  Prince,  or  the  Intereft  of  their  Country  is  at  Stake.  For  there  is  nothing 
theftear  with  lefs  Patience,  than  to  hear  a  Man  fay  fuch  a  Thing  is  difhonourable  for 
their  King  ^  for  they  believe  their  King  uncapable  of  Difhonour,  be  his  Counlels,  or 
his  Fortune  what  they  will  j  becaufe  whether  he  wins  or  lofes,  or  whatever  is  done,  all 
makes  for  the  King. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

That  fore  d  Fromifes  are  not  binding. 

THE  Confiils  being  returning  to  Rome,  with  their  Army  dilarmed,  and  a  Scandal 
upon  them  for  the  difhonourable  Conditions  to  which  they  had  fubmitted  ^  the 
firlt  who  fpake  againft  the  keeping  them,  was  5.  Poflhumius  the  Conful,  who  perfuaded 
the  Senate  that  only  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  accepted  them,  were  obliged  thereby  and 
that  they  did  not  extend  to  the  People  of  Rome  ^  wherefore  if  the  People  of  Rome 
would  be  never  fb  exaft,  the  moft  that  could  be  expeQed  from  them,  would  be  hut  to 
deliver  up  him,  and  all  thofe  who  had  engaged  themielves  into  the  Hands  of  the  Sam/iites ; 
and  this  he  maintained  with  fo  much  Obitinacy  and  Zeal,  that  the  Senate  was  convinced, 
and  lent  him  and  the  reft  back  Piifbners  to  the  Samnlres,  with  a  Proceltation  againft  the 
Peace,  as  not  extending  to  them  and  Fortune  was  lb  favourable  loRofihumim  in  theBu- 
finefs,  that  the  Samnites  not  retaining  him,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  wa^  in  greater  Re- 
putation there  after  his  Lofs,  than  Pontius  was  among  the  Samnites  after  his  Viftory. 
And  here  there  are  Two  Things  more  particularly  remarkable  :  One  is,  That  there  is  no 
AQion  but  is  capable  of  producing  Honour  and  Renown  \  in  Viftory  there  is  nothing 
more  frequent  :  In  Lofs,  it  is  poflible,  by  making  it  appear  that  it  came  not  by  your 
Fault ;  or  elfe  by  doing  fome  A£tion  prefently  after,  that  may  recompenfe  and  repair 
it.  The  other  Is,  That  it  is  not  fcandalous  to  break  fuch  Promiies  as  are  extorted  by 
Force.  For  in  Promifes  relating  to  the  Publick,  if  they  be  obtained  by  Force,  when  the 
Force  ceafes,  the  Promife  ceafech  with  it ,  and  may  be  neglefted  without  any  Difgrace. 
Of  this  all  Hiftory  is  full  of  Examples,  and  there  is  not  a  Day  but  prefents  us  with 
new  :  For  as  we  fee  Princes  make  no  Confcience  of  performing  any  Thing  they  are  ob- 
liged to  by  Force,  efpecially  if  the  Force  be  removed  •,  fo  they  are  as  little  tender  of  their 
Promifes  in  other  Things,  when  the  Caufe  which  pref^  d  them  to  promife  is  taken  away  *. 
Which  whether  commendable  or  not  in  a  Prince,  or  binding  or  not  binding,  I  fhall  not 
determine  in  this  Place,  having  fpoken  of  it  fo  largely  in  my  Treatile  called,  The 
Trince. 


CHAP.  XLIIL 

Thofe  who  were  born  in  the  fame  Countrejy,  retain  almoji  the  fame  Nature 

thorough  all  the  Variety  of  Times. 

Wife  Men  were  wont  to  fay,  (  and  perhaps  not  unworthily,  )  That  he  who  would 
know  what  will  be,muft  confiderwhat  has  been  already  •,  becaufe  there  is  nothing 
in  the  World  now,  nor  will  be  hereafter,  but  what  has,  and  will  have  Conformity  with 
the  Productions  of  farmer  Times :  And  the  reafbn  is,  becaufe  proceeding  from  Men  who 
have,  and  have  had  always  the  fame  PafTions,  they  muft  neceflarily  have  the  fame  Effefts, 
'•'tis  true  indeed  their  Actions  are  fbmetimes  better  and  more  virtuous  in  this  Province,  than 
in  that,  and  in  that  more  than  in  another,  according  to  the  Difference  of  their  Education, 
for  from  the  manner  of  rheir  Breeding  People  take  the  firft  Rudiments  of  their  Conver- 
fation  and  it  makes  it  niore  eafy  to  conjefture  future  Events  by  what  is  paffed,  when  we 
lee  fome  Nations  retaining  their  Humours  and  Peculiarities  a  long  Time.  So  one  Nation 
has  been  always  covetous,  another  fraudulent  ;  and  fbon  the  other  Side,  one  has  been  con- 
ftanily  famous  for  one  Virtue,  and  another  for  another.  He  who  perufes  the  Paffages  of 
old  in  our  very  City  of  Florence,  and  compares  them  with  our  modern,  will  find  that  it 
has  been  all  along  expoled  to  the  Avarice,  Pride,  Cruelty,  and  Falfhood  of  the  Germans  and 

French  ; 
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French :  Every  one  knows  how  unfaithfully  we  have  been  dealt  withal :  How  often 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  received  our  Money,  and  promifed  to  reftore  the  Citadels  at 
Fi/a  ;  but  never  performed  which  was  a  great  Inllance  of  his  Infidelity  and  Avarice. 
But  to  wave  fuch  recent  Examples ,  every  one  knows  what  happened  in  the  War  be- 
twixt the  Florentines,  and  the  Vifconti  Dukes  of  Milan.  The  Florentines  being  defti- 
tute  of  other  Expedients,  refolved  to  bring  the  Emperor  into  Italy,  to  fill  upon  Lo/n- 
hardy  with  all  his  Power  and  Reputation.  The  Emperor  engaged  to  bring  a  great  Ar- 
my into  Italy  •,  to  make  War  upon  the  l^fconti,  and  to  defend  Florence  againft  them, 
upon  Condition  the  Florentines  pay'd  him  100000  Ducats  by  Way  of  Advance,  and  as 
much  more  when  they  came  into  Italy.  The  Florentines  agreed  ,  paid  their  firfl:  Money 
down,  and  the  reft  when  they  enter  d  haly  ;  yet  when  he  had  marched  as  far  as  Vero- 
na, he  turned  back  without  doing  any  Thing,  complaining  of  the  Flcrentines  for  want 
of  Performance :  So  that  had  not  Florence  been  under  fome  extraordinary  NeceHity  or 
Paffion,  or  had  they  ever  read  and  confidered  the  ancient  Cultoms  of  thofe  Nations, 
they  would  never  have  been  fo  often  over-reached,  feeing  they  have  been  always  alike, 
and  ufed  the  fame  Practices  in  all  Places,  with  all  People.  Thus  they  ferved  the  Tuf- 
cans  of  old,  who  having  been  many  times  over- power 'd  and  routed  ,  and  difperled  by 
the  Rojnans,  and  finding  their  own  Force  unable  to  defend  them ,  they  articulated  with 
the  French  on  this  Side  of  the  Alps,  to  give  them  a  Sum  of  Money,  for  which  th© 
French  were  to  join  their  Forces  with  the  Tufcans,  and  march  with  them  againft  the 
Romans  :  But  when  the  French  had  got  their  Money,  they  refufed  to  perform  the  Con- 
ditions on  their  Part,  alledging,  That  they  received  it  not  to  make  War  upon  the  Ro- 
mans,  but  to  forbear  infefting  them  themlelves  :  By  which  Infidelity  and  Avarice  in  the 
French,  the  poor  Tufcans  were  at  once  defeated  both  of  their  Money  and  Alliftance. 
From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Tufcans  were  formerly  of  tlie  fame  Nature 
as  now,  and  efpecially  the  Florentines  ;  and  the  French,  and  other  foreign  Nations,  had 
always  the  fame  Inclination  to  deceive  them. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Confidence  and  Boldfiefs  dees  many  times  obtain  that  which  ivould  never  be 

compajfied  by  ordinary  Means. 

THE  Samnites  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  and  their  Army  fo  weak,  it  durft  not 
meet  them  in  the  Field :  Whereupon  it  wasrelblved,  Tliat  all  their  Garifons  (hould 
be  reinforced,  and  with  the  reft  of  their  Troops  they  fliould  pjfs  into  Tufcany  (which 
was  then  at  Peace  with  the  Romans)  and  try  if  they  could  tempt  them  to  take  up  Arms, 
and  break  their  Peaces  and  in  the  Harangue  which  was  made  by  the  Samnites  to  the 
Tujcans  to  remonftrate  upon  what  Occafion  they  had  taken  up  Arms  themlelves ,  they 
had  this  ExprelTion,  RebcUaffe  quod  pax  fervientibus  gravwr,  quam  liber  is  bellum.  They 
had  rebelled,  becaufe  Peace  was  more  infupportuble  in  Servitude  ,  than  War  to  Men  that 
art  free.  And  fo  partly  by  Perfuafions,  and  partly  by  the  Prefenceof  their  Army,  they 
prevailed  with  them  to  take  Arms  againft  the  Romans,  which  they  had  refuted  to  their 
Ambafladors  before.  From  whence  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  a  Prince  defires  to  ob- 
tain any  Thing  of  another,  (if  Occafion  permits)  he  ought  not  to  give  him  Time  to  coii- 
Cder,  but  is  to  a£l  fb  as  he  may  fee  a  Neceffity  upon  him  of  relblving  immediately  •,  and 
this  is  done,  when  the  Perfon  to  whom  the  Demand  is  made,  fees  that  in  either  denying 
it  abfolutely,  or  delaying  his  Anfwer ,  he  runs  a  manifeft  Danger.  This  Way  was  uled 
very  handfomely  in  our  Days  by  Pope  Julius  mih  the  French  ;  and  Monfieur  Foix  (the 
King  of  france^s  General)  againft  the  Marquis  of  Mantoua.  Pope  Julius  reiblviiig  to 
drive  the  Family  of  the  Bentivogli  out  of  Bolcnia  ;  and  judging  that  to  do  it,  he  (hould 
have  need  of  the  AlTiftance  of  the  French,  and  that  it  would  be  convenient  the  Venetians 
fhould  ftand  Neuter:  To  this  Purpofe,  he  fent  Ambafladors  to  them  both,  but  could  gee 
nothing  but  uncertain  and  ambiguous  Anfwers ;  wherefore  to  furprize  tiiem,  and  bring 
them  that  AVay  to  his  Lure  whether  they  would  or  no,  be  got  what  Forces  he  could 
together,  and  marched  dire£lly  to  Bolonia,  fent  to  the  Venetians,  to  let  them  know  he 
expe£led  they  Ihould  ftand  Neuter^  and  to  the  French,  to  lend  him  Supplies :  Both 
of  them  finding  themfelves  under  a  NecelTity  of  anfwering  immediately  ,  and  that 
there  was  no  Time  allowed  to  confider,  fearing  the  Difpleafure  and  Indignation  of 
his  Holinefs,  they  both  of  them  complied  the  Venetian  did  not  meddle ,  and  the 
French  fent  him  Alfiftance.  Moiifieur  de  Foix  being  another  Time  with  his  Army  in  Bo- 
Ionia,  and  underftanding  the  Defe^lion  of  Bre/cia,  he  refolved  to  go  immediately  and 
I  endea- 
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endeavour  to  reduce  it.    There  were  but  Two  Ways  that  he  could  pofliblypafsj  one 
was  thorough  the  Don:iinions  of  his  Matter,  but  that  was  tedious  and  about  ^  the  other 
was  a  (hotter  Cut,  thorough  the  Territories  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantoua  ^  but  then  he 
wds  not  only  to  force  his  Way  thorough  that  Country,  but  he  was  to  pafs  certain  Slu- 
ces  betwixt  Fens  and  Lakes  (with  which  that  Country  abounds)  and  that  was  not  to  be 
done  without  great  Difficulty,  in  refpe6l  of  feveral  Forts  which  were  upon  them,  and 
all  well  guarded  by  the  Marquis  :  However,  de  Foiz  refolved  upon  the  fhorteft,  in 
Spite  of  the  Difficulty  ^  and  that  the  Marquis  might  have  no  Time  to  deliberate,'  he 
marched  with  his  Army,  and  at  the  fame  Moment  lent  a  MelTenger  to  the  Marquis'  for 
the  Keys  of  fuch  Caflles  as  flood  in  his  Paflage  ^  and  the  Marquis  furprized  with  the 
Suddennefs  and  Confidence  of  the  Demand,  lent  them  immediately ,  which  he  would 
never  have  done  had  they  been  more  modeftly  defired  5  the  Marquis  being  in  League 
with  the  Venetian  and  Yope^  in  whole  Hands  he  had  likewife  a  Son  at  that  Time  ;  all 
which,  had  he  had  Time  to  have  confidered,  would  have  been  very  laudable  Reafons  to 
have  denied  it  :  But  being  prels'd  of  a  fudden,  he  fent  them  (as  is  faid  before.-)  Jult  fb 
it  was  betwixt  the  Tufcans ,  and  the  Sammtes  \  the  Prefence  of  the  Samman  Army  ha- 
ving forced  them  to  take  Arms,  which  they  had  refufed  before,  and  had  Icarcely  done 
then,  had  they  had  Liberty  to  have  advis'd. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

Whether  in  a  Battel  it  is  bejl  to  give  or  receive  the  Charge, 

DEcius  and  Fabius,  Two  Roman  Confuls,  were  in  the  Field  with  Two  Armies  againft 
the  Sammtes  and  Tufcans  ^  and  being  come  to  a  Battel,  it  is  obfervable  that  they 
took  Two  feveral  Ways  in  the  manner  of  their  Fighting,  and  it  is  worth  our  Enqui- 
ry which  of  them  was  the  beft.  Dedus  charged  the  Enemy  with  all  imaginable  Fury, 
and  engaged  his  whole  Army  at  once  :  Fabius  received  the  Charge  ,  and  (judging  that 
Way  the  moft  fafej  referved  his  Effort  till  the  laft,  when  (  as  we  fay)  the  Enemy  had 
ipent  their  Fire,  and  the  Heat  of  their  Fury  was  over.  By  the  Succefs  of  the  Battel  it 
appeared,  that  the  Defign  of  Fabius  was  better  than  that  of  Dedus,  who  tired  with 
the  V^ehemence  of  his  firft  Charge,  and  feeing  his  Men  engaged  farther  among  the  Ene- 
my, than  ocherwiie  they  would  have  been ,  to  gain  that  Honour  by  his  Death ,  which 
he  could  not  hope  for  by  the  Vi£lory,  in  Imitation  of  his  Father  ,  he  facrificed  himlelf 
for  the  Roman  Legions.  Which  when  Fabius  underftood,  that  he  might  not  gain  lels 
Honour  by  Living,  than  his  Colleague  fhould  do  by  his  Death  ,  he  advanced  with  his 
Referves,  and  charg'd  the  Enemy  fo  briskly,  that  he  overthrew  them,  and  gained  a  hap- 
py and  moft  memorable  Victory .  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  Way  of  Fabius  was 
more  imitable  and  fecure. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Horp  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  a  City  the  fame  Family  retaifis  the  fame  Manners 

and  Cnfio7n5  a  long  Time. 

IT  appears  that  not  only  one  City  has  its  Manners  and  Inftitutions  different  ^  and  produ- 
ces Men  more  auftere  or  effeminate  than  the  reft;  but  in  the  fame  City  Families  are 
frequently  found  to  have  the  fame  Difference.  Of  this  there  are  Multitude  of  Examples, 
and  particularly  in  Rome.  The  Manlii  were  always  rigid  and  fevere  :  The  Publicoli  benign, 
and  Lovers  of  the  People :  The  Appii  ambitious  and  Enemies  to  the  People,  and  fo  in  feveral 
other  Families  they  had  their  peculiar  Qualities  that  difcriminated  them  from  the  reft  ^ 
which  cannot  proceed  barely  from  their  ExtraSlion  and  Blood  (for  that  muft  of  Neceflity 
have  been  altered  by  the  Variety  of  their  Marriages)  but  rather  from  the  Diverfity  of  their 
Education,  in  the  feveral  Families  \  for  it  is  a  great  Matter  when  a  Man  is  accultomed  to 
hear  well  or  ill  of  any  Thing  from  his  Infancy  ^  and  makes  fuch  an  Impreffion  in  him,  that 
from  thence  he  many  Times  regulates  his  Converfation  as  long  as  he  lives  ^  and  if  this  weie 
not  fo,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  that  all  the  Appit  fhould  have  been  agitated  by  the 
fame  PalTion  and  Ambition,  as  Lro^obferved  in  molt  of  them  \  and  particularly  in  one  of 
the  laft,  who  being  made  Cenfor,  and  to  depofite  his  Office  at  the  Expiration  of  1 8  Months 
according  to  Law,  refufed  it  abfolutely  (though  his  Colleague  refigned)  infifting  upon  an 
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old  Law  made  by  the  Cenfors  to  continue  their  Magiftracy  for  Five  Years :  And  though 
there  were  many  Meetings,  and  great  Contention  and  Tumult  about  this ;  yet  in  Spite 
both  of  Senate  and  People  he  could  not  be  btought  to  depofire.  *  And  he  who  reads  the 
Oration  which  he  made  againfl  P.  Sempronius  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  will  difcern 
the  Infolence  of  that  Family,  and  the  Bouncy  and  Humanity  of  leveral  other  Citizens 
expreffed  by  their  Obedietuce  to  the  Laws,  and  their  Affection  to  their  Country. 


CHAP.  XLVIL 

A  good  Citizen  is  to  forget  all  private  hijnry  ,  7vhen  in  Competition  with  his 

Love  to  bis  Country. 

MAn^ius  the  Conful  being  employed  in  the  Wars  againft  the  Samnites,  received  a 
Wound  that  dUabled  him  for  executing  hiS  Charge  ^  upon  which  the  Senate 
thought  fit  to  lend  ?apinus  d  rfor  the  Diclator  to  fupply  his  Place,  and  the  Diftator 
being  by  the  Laws  to  be  nominated  by  Vibius^  who  was  tnen  with  his  Armv  ir)  Tufcany^ 
they  were  fearful  (in  refpefl:  of  an  old  Q^iairel  betwixt  them)  that  Yab'ius  would  not 
name  him.  Whereupon  the  Senate  difpatched  Two  Ambafladors  toward  him,  to  in- 
treat  that  ( laying  afide  all  private  Animofiiy  )  he  would  name  Curfor  for  Diftacor, 
which  Fahius  did  out  of  Love  to  his  Country  •,  though  by  his  Sullennefs  and  Silence, 
and  feveral  other  Signs  he  fignified  his  ReluQancy,  and  that  that  Ele£l;ion  went  againft 
the  Hair  :  From  hence  therefore  all  good  Citizens  are  to  take  Example,  and  learn  to 
prefer  the  publick  Good,  before  any  private  Quarrel  of  their  own. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

When  an  Enemy  commits  a?iy  gratid  Fault ,  'tis  to  be  fitfpeUed  for  a  Fraud. 

FVlnius  being  left  Lieutenant  of  the  Roman  Army  in  Tufcany,  upon  the  Confuls  go- 
ing to  Rome  to  be  prefent  at  fome  Ceremony,  the  Tufams  to  draw  him  into  a 
Trap,  laid  an  Ambufcade  for  him  not  far  from  his  Camp^  and  having  difguifed  fome 
of  their  Soldiers  in  the  Habit  of  Shepherds,  they  caufed  them  to  drive  cerrain  Cartel 
within  Sight  of  the  Romiins  ^  and  the  Shepherds  were  fo  exaft  in  their  Obedience,  that 
they  come  up  to  their  very  Stoccadoes :  The  Lieutenant  wondered  at  their  Confidence  i 
and  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  rhe  Thing  gave  him  Occafion  to  lulpe61:  ^  whereupon  he 
found  out  a  Way  to  difcover  the  Fraud,  and  fruftrate  the  whole  Plot.  From  whence  we 
iriay  obferve,  that  a  General  is  not  to  prelume  upon  any  grols  Error  that  his  Enemy- 
commits  •,  becauie  it  is  not  rational  to  believe  he  would  be  fo  fottifh  and  inconfiderate, 
were  there  not  fome  Stratagem  at  the  Boctom  ;  yet  many  Times  Men  are  fo  blinded 
with  Defire  of  ViGory,  that  they  fee  norhing  but  what  makes  for  themfelves.  The 
F/'£'W&  having  overthrown  the  Romans  not  far  from  the  AUia ,  and  purfijing  rhem  to 
Rome^  found  the  Gates  open,  and  without  any  Guards  to  defend  them  :  They  appre- 
hended it  a  Defign,  and  itood  drawn  up  all  that  Day,  and  the  next  Night,  without 
daring  to  enter,  not  imagining  the  Romans  could  have  been  fo  abjeft  and  imprudent  as 
to  have  abandoned  their  Country.  In  the  Year  1508.  when  the  Florentines  beiieged  Pifa, 
Aljonfo  del  Mutolo,  a  confiderable  Citizen  of  that  Town,  being  Prilbner  in  the  Camp, 
promifed  chat  if  they  would  give  him  his  Liberty,  he  would  deliver  one  of  the  Gates 
into  their  Hands  j  the  Florentines  believed  and  difcharged  him  j  but  coming  afterwards 
to  negotiate  more  particularly  with  certain  Commiifioners  deputed  to  that  Purpofe,  he 
was  lb  far  from  coming  privately,  that  he  was  always  accompanied  with  feveral  of  the 
Fifans,  only  when  they  came  to  treat,  he  defired  rhem  to  withdraw.  Forafmuch  there- 
fore as  he  came  publickly,  and  attended  by  feveral  Fifans^  the  Florentines  had  good 
Reafon  to  fufpeO:  the  Performance  of  his  Promife:  But  the  Florentines  were  lb  blinded 
with  a  Delire  to  hjve  the  City,  that  following  the  Direflion  of  Alfonfo  ^  they  came  up 
to  the  Gate  towards  Lucca,  expeQing  ro  be  let  in  •,  but  all  Things  being  prepared  for 
them,  they  received  a  great  Lois,  and  left  many  of  their  belt  Officers'  and  Soldiers  be- 
hind them. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

A  Commonwealth  which  defires  to  preferve  it  felf  free^  has  need  of  new  Pro- 
vijions  every  Day  ;  and  upon  what  Score  Fabius  was  called  Maximus. 

IT  falls  out  of  Necefiity  (  as  has  been  faid  before  )  that  in  a  great  City  there  is  not  a 
Day  but  fome  Accidents  occur  that  have  need  to  be  remedied  5  and  as  they  are  oi" 
more  or  Ids  Importance,  fo  their  Phyfician  ought  to  be  more  or  lefs  expert.  And  if 
ftrange  and  unexpeQed  Accidents  ever  happened  in  any  City,  it  was  in  Rome :  One  of 
which  Sort,  was  the  general  Confpiracy  of  the  Roman  Women  againft  their  Hufbands : 
Some  had  poifoned  their  Hulbands  already,  and  all  the  rell  had  their  Materials  ready  to 
do  as  much  by  theirs.  Of  the  fame  Sort  was  the  Confpiracy  of  the  Bacchanals^  difco- 
vered  during  the  Time  of  the  Macedonian  War,  in  which  many  Thoufands  of  Men  and 
Women  were  engaged  •,  which  would  have  been  very  dangerous  for  that  City,  had  it 
'not  been  difcovered  \  for  the  Romans  had  not  a  Cuftom  of  punifhing  whole  Multitudes 
when  they  offended.  And  here  we  cannot  but  admire  the  Fortitude,  the  Severity,  the 
Magnanimity  of  the  Romans  in  punifhing  Oftenders  ;  which  (  if  there  were  nothing  elfe 
•  to  evince  it )  would  be  a  great  Teftimony  of  their  Virtue  and  Power.  For  fo  great  was 
their  Juftice,  they  made  no  Scruple  to  execute  a  whole  Legion,  or  City,  -at  a  Time ; 
Sometimes  they  banilhed  Eight  or  Ten  Thoufand  Men  toge:her,  with  fuch  Conditions 
as  would  have  been  infupportable  to  a  fingle  Man:  So  it  happened  to  thofe  who  eicaped 
from  the  Battel  at  Cannas,  they  banifhed  them  all  into  Sicily,  forbidding  them  to  Quar- 
ter in  any  Town,  or  to  commit  any  Diforder.  But  the  moli  terrible  of  all  their  Exe- 
cutions was  the  Decimation  of  their  Armies,  in  which  every  Tenth  Man  was  put  to 
Death  by  Lot  quite  thorough  their  Army  •,  nor  for  the  Punifliment  of  a  Multitude,  can 
any  way  be  found  more  formidable  ^  for  where  a  Multitude  tranfgrefles,  and  no  certain 
Author  is  known,  to  punifh  the  whole  with  Death  would  be  too  fevere  \  and  to  punidi 
one  Part,  and  excufe  another,  would  be  unjuft  to  thofe  who  were  punifh'd,  and  encou- 
rage the  other  to  commit  the  fame  Offence  again.  But  where  all  are  alike  Guilty,  to 
execute  every  Tenth  Man  by  Lots,  gives  him  who  is  to  be  punilhed,  occafion  to  com- 
plain only  of  his  Fortune ;  and  makes  him  who  efcapes,  afraid  againfi  the  next  Time. 
The  good  Women  then  who  would  have  poifon'd  their  Hufbands,  and  the  Frieds  of 
Bacch^,  were  punifhed  as  they  defeiv'd  \  and  though  theie  Maladies  in  a  Common- 
wealth have  many  times  very  ill  Symptotns,  yet  they  are  not  Mortal,  becaufe  there  is 
ftill  Time  enough  for  the  Cure.  But  where  the  State  is  concerned,  it  is  otherwife,  and 
Time  may  be  wanting  •,  and  therefore  if  they  be  not  feafonably  and  prudently  redreffed, 
the  whole  Government  may  mifcarry.  And  this  may  be  dear'd  to  us,  by  what  hap- 
pened in  Rome.  The  Romans  having  been  very  free  in  bellowing  the  Freedom  and  Pri- 
vileges of  their  City  upon  Strangers,  the  Strangers  grew  fo  numerous  by  Degrees,  and  to 
have  fo  gteat  a  Vote  in  the  Councils,  that  the  whole  Government  began  to  totter,  and 
decline  from  its  old  to  its  new  Inhabitants which  being  obierved  by  ^u'lmus  Yahiits  the 
Cenfor,  he  applied  a  Remedy  in  Time,  by  reducing  all  the  new  Citizens  into  Four 
Tribes  •,  that  being  contrafted  into  lb  narrow  a  Space,  they  might  not  have  lb  malignant 
an  Influence  upon  the  City,  and  this  lb  timely  and  fo  ufeliil  Expedient,  was  taken  fo 
thankfully  from  him  by  the  People,  that  they  gave  him  the  Addition  of  Maximus,  and 
he  was  called  Fab'm  Maximus  ever  after. 
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THE 

TRANSLATOR 

T  O   T  H  E 

READER. 

Kind  Reader,  . 

IT  may  feem  Jirange  to  you  at  firjl^  that  I  have  divided 
the  Books  of  Machiavel,  and  dtfpofed  them  into 
Chapters^  contrary  to  the  Order  of  his  ^Dialogues  \  hut  I 
am  ajjured  when  you  confider  my  Intention^  you  will  rather 
applaud  than  cmdemn  me,    I  was  always  fenfible  that  no 
Man  c:u^d  blame  me^  if  1  kept  exactly  to  my  Author ; 
never t he !efs^  1  thought  this  way  more  Beneficial^  the  length 
of  a  Difcourfe  being  commonly  tirefome  to  any  Man  who 
affe&s  Brevity ;  befides  that^  in  all  Sorts  of  Books^  thefe 
kind  of  Breaches  and  Sections  are  very  helpful  to  the  Me- 
mory.    For  this  Reafon  the  JVorks  of  Ariftotle,  Vi- 
truvius  and  Pliny,  which  were  originally  in  another  Me* 
thodj  have  been  reduced  fince  into  this  manner  of  Divi- 
fion.  I  have  prefum'^d  to  do  the  fame  in  this  my  Tranjla^ 
tion,  having  had  more  Regard  to  the  Eafe  and  Advantage 
of  the  Reader y  than  to  the  exa^  Order  of  the  Author^ 
whom  I  have  notfoUowedYtich2it\m^  by  reafon  of  the  Di- 
verfity  of  the  Languages  ;  yet  his  Senfe  I  have  obferved 
asflricily  as  would  confift  with  the  Propriety  of  our  own 
Language  \  affuring  my  felf  that  your  Bounty  will  difpenfe 
with  fme  Faults^  feeing  nothing  can  be  done  fo  accurately^ 
hut  will  be  fuhjecl  to  many. 
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PREFACE 

O  F 

NICOLO  MACHIAVELLI, 

T  O 

Lorenzo^  the  Son  of  Vhilippo  Strozzij  Gentleman  of 

FLORENCE. 


MAMT  have  hecrij  and  are  fliU  of  opmon,  that  in  the  "whole 
^jorld  no  tzw  things  are  more  incongruous  and  dtfjimilar  than 
a  Civil  and  a  Military  life ;  infomuch  that  many  times  isi)hen 
a  man  dtftgns  himjelf  for  a  Soldier ^  he  not  only  takes  uj)on  him  a  ne'w  Habit , 
but  he  changes  his  CujlomSy  his  Company ^  his  manner  of  Dijcourje^  and 
leaves  o^  all  "ways  of  civil  converjation ;  for  he  ''who  "would  be  light  and 
nimble^  and  ready  jor  the  execution  of  all  Jort  oj  violence^  looks  u^on  a  civil 
habit  as  imp-oper  and  cumberfome ;  civil  cufloms  are  unfuitable  to  him  "who 
thinks  them  [oft  ami  effeminatej  and  inconfiflent  "with  the  life  he  p-opofes  ; 
and  indeed  it  "would  he  undccent  if  a  man  "whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  look  big^  and 
hedor^  and  f  ight  the  "-whole  World  "with  his  Oaths  and  his  Blafphemies^ 
fjjould  carry  himfclf  demurely ^  and  behave  himjelf  "with  the  ufual  gcntlenefs 
md  complaijancy  oj  other  men  ;  and  this  is  it  "wbich  in  our  days  makes  this 
opinion  true :  But  if  "we  confider  the  condition  and  method  oj  old  times ^  "we 
/ball  find  no  t'wo  things  more  imitcd,  more  conjormable^  nor  more  necejjarily 
amicable  than  they.  For  all  the  Arts  "which  are  contrived  in  a  City  for  the 
common  good ;  all  the  courjes  invented  to  kee£  men  in  fear  of  God  and  the 
La'ws  "would  be  uj clefs  and  vain^  ipjcre  not  force  provided  for  their  defence  * 
"which  force  (ij  "well  ordered)  "wiU  be  able  to  make  them  good^  though  perhaps 
the  La"ws  are  not  jo  csaH  in  thcmjelvcs  ,  for  this  is  mojl  certain^  good  Or^ 
ders  "Without  Military  Cocrtion  "wiU  quickly  moiddcr  to  nothings  and  run  to 
decay,  like  a  Noble  and  princely  Talace  that  is  uncovered  at  the  to^j  and  has 
nothing  but  the  fplcndoiir  and  richne/s  of  its  furniture  to  defend  it  from  the  "-wea- 
ther. And  ij  anciently  Kingdoms  and  States  imJjloy\i  great  indujlry  to  kee^ 
^eoj^le  in  -^eace.^  and  in  the  j  ait  h  and  fear  of  God  ;  certainly  in  the  regulation 
of  their  Military  'Dijciplme  they  emp^loy'^d  much  more  ;  jor  "-where  can  ones 
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Country  re^ofe  greater  confidence^  than  in  him  i^ho  has  fromtjed  to  die  for  it  ? 
Where  can  there  he  greater  inclination  to  'peace^  thara  in  him  who  ts  not  ca- 
pable of  moleflation  or  injury^  hut  hy  War  ?  Where  can  there  he  more  fear 
of  Gody  than  tn  him,  who  being  ahnosious  to  hourly  dangers^  has  more  need 
of  his  divine  ajfiftance  ?  This  necejfity  hemg  well  confldercd  hy  thofe  who 
gave  Lmws  to  Kingdoms j  and  thofe  who  had  tlx  Command  of  their  Armies^ 
was  the  caufe  that  the  lije  of  a  Soldier  was  m  great  rejpttt^tion  with  all ^eo^le^ 
and  much  imitated  and  joUowa.  But  Military  T)ifci^lme  being  now  totally 
dep'avdy  and  degenerated  from  the  pa^ice  of  the  ancients  ;  that  dep  avity 
hath  been  the  occafon  of  feveral  ill  opinions j  which  have  brought  that  Difci^ 
flim  into  contempt j  and  made  all^eo^le  hate  and  avoid  the  converfation  of  a 
Soldier.  But  confdering  with  my  Jclf,  both  from  what  I  have  feen  and 
ready  that  it  is  not  impjfible  to  revive  the  dtjcij}line  of  our  Anceflors^  and 
reduce  it  to  its  pimitive  excellence^  I  rejolved  ( to  keep  my  felf  from  idle* 
nefs)  to  write  what  I  thought  might  be  to  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  ferfons  as 
were  ftudwus  of  the  art  of  War^  and  lovers  of  Antiquity.  ^Tis  true^  "'tis 
more  than  ordinary  holdnefs  to  treat  of  this  Suhpcly  where  others  have  been 
fo  Jcrupulous  and  wary  y  yet  I  cannot  think  it  an  error  to  write  of  what  others 
have  ^rofeffed  and  exercifcd  with  much  more  audacity  and  Jrejumpion  y  for 
my  faults  m  writing  may  he  corredcd  without  pejudice  to  any  body  ;  but 
thofe  faults  which  they  commit  in  the  executmiy  cannot  he  repair  dy  hut  by 
the  dcjirudion  and  ruin  of  feveral  people.  Confider  then  (Sir)  the  quality  of 
my  labour Sy  and  according  to  your  judgment  let  them  he  approved  or  rcje(^edy 
as  you  think  they  deferve  :  I  fend  them  to  you  as  a  teflimony  oj  my  gratis 
tudcy  though  my  abilities  are  not  in  the  leafl  comrnenf  urate  with  the  greatnefs 
of  your  favours :  Be  fides  y  it  hemg  the  cuflom  to  addrefs  things  of  tijis  na- 
ture to  perfons  that  are  lUuflrious  for  their  Birth,  Wealthy  TartSy  or  Gene* 
rofiity ;  1  knew  you  had  not  many  equals  in  your  Nobility  and  Fortune^ 
fewer  in  your  7  arts  •  but  in  Generofity  and  Liberality  y  none  at  all. 
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CHAP.  1. 

Hoiv  the  Seigneur  Fabritio  Colonna,  lehg  refrejhhg  htmfelf  one  evening  with  fome 
other  Gentlemen  in  a  heautiful  Garden^  took  occajion  to  enter  upon  this  difcourfe  of 
War. 

SEEIiiff  1  an  of  Opinion,  that  afret  a  man  is  dead,  it  is  lawful  for  any  body  to 
corn  mend  him  without  danger  of  reproof,  fbecaufe  there  can  be  no  occafion 
noi"  fufpicion  of  fl-itrery)  I  (ball  make  no  difficulty  to  fpeak  fomething  in  praife 
of  out  renowned  and  true  friend  Cofimo  RiiceUia^  whofe  name  I  cannot  remem- 
ber without  tears  in  my  eyes,  having  known  in  him  all  the  good  qualities,  which  one 
good  Friend  or  good  Citizet^  would  deiire  in  another;  for  I  know  not  any  thing  fo 
dear  tO  him,  that  he  woi;ld  net  have  facrih'c'd  for  his  friend;  nor  any  thing  fo  dread* 
ful,  that  he  would  not  have  Undertaken  for  his  Country :  and  I  confefs  freely  among  all 
with  whom  I  hate  had  any  acquaintance  and  converfation,  I  do  not  know  any  man 
whofe  heart  was  more  difpofcd  to  great  and  magnificent  things.  At  his  death  nothing 
troubled  him  fo  much,  (as  he  complained  often  to  his  friends)  as  that  he  fhould  die 
young,  and  in  his  own  hoilfe,  without  honour,  or  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  been  fer- 
viceable  to  any  man  a>  he  defir'd,  for  he  was  fenfibie  that  no  more  could  be  faid  of 
him  than  that  he  died  a  good  friend.    However  it  follows  not  but  we,  who  were  ac* 
quainted  with  him,  may  bear  teftimony  of  his  virtues  and  good  qualities,  feeing  there 
is  nothing  left  of  his  works  or  adions  to  recommend  him  to  the  World:  and  yet  for- 
tune was  not  fo  much  his  enemy  but  (he  fuffercd  him  to  leave  a  fliort  monument  of  the 
dexterity  of  his  wir,  which  appears  in  certain  Sonnets,  and  amorous  Verfes  of  his 
compontion;  in  which  way  (though  he  was  not  amorous)  he  entertained  himfelf  ac 
idle  times  in  his  youth,  till  his  Stars  had  conducied  him  to  higher  thoughts ;  by  which 
Veifts  it  may  eafily  be  difccrned  with  what  comelinefs  and  felicity  he  could  have 
expred'ed  his  conceptions,  and  how  honourable  he  v/ould  have  made  himfelf  by 
Poetry,  had  he  made  it  his  bufiucfs.  But  fortune  having  depriv'd  us  of  fuch  a  friend,  ic 
■feems  to  me  that  no  better  remedy  can  be  apply'd,  than  for  us  (as  far  as  is  poifible)  to 
make  as  much  of  his  memory  as  we  can,  and  recoHeft  fuch  of  his  fayings,  or  argu- 
ments, as  were  either  witty  or  folid.    And  becaufe  there  is  nothing  of  him  more  frefh 
than  tfie  d\ko\.\x{c  which  he  had  lately  with  Fabritio  Colcnnn  in  his  Garden,  (where  the 
faid  Fiihritio  gave  a  large  account  of  all  the  myfteries  of  War  on  the  one  fide,  and  Co- 
Jimo  propofed,  and  objeded,  and  argued  with  as  much  gravity  on  the  other)  being 
then  prefenc  by  accident  with  orhcr  of  cur  friends,  I  have  thought  fit  to  put  in  wri- 
ting, that  by  reading  it,  fuch  of  Ccfimos  friends  as  were  there,  may  renew  the  mcmcry* 
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of  his  Virtues;  fucli  as  were  not  there,  may  be  troubled  for  their  abfence,  and  learn 
feveral  things  profitable,  not  only  for  military,  but  civil  converfation. 

I  fay  then,  Fabritio  Colonna  retiirnmg  from  Lombardy,  where  for  a  long  time  he  had 
done  very  honourable  fervice  for  the  King  of  Spam,  paffing  by  Florence  to  rcpofe  him- 
felf  fome  time  in  that  City,  vifit  the  Duke,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  certain  Gentlemen 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  former  acquaintance,  Lo/imo  held  himfelf  obliged  to  invite 
him  to  his  Gardens,  not  fo  much  to  fliew  his  own  liberality  and  magnificence,  as  to 
have  larger  opportunity  of  difcourfing  with  him,  and  informini^  himfelf  ot  fiich  things 
as  might  be  expefted  from  a  perfon  of  his  experience,  and  fpending  a  whole  day  in 
difcourfing  of  what  might  be  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  mind.  Filntio  accepted  his  in- 
vitation, came  to  his  houfe,  and  was  entertained  very  nobly  by  Cnjimo,  with  feveral 
other  of  his  more  particular  friends,  as  Zanoli  Buondelmonti,  Buttifla  dalla  Palla,  Luigi 
Alamami  and  others,  all  of  them  young  Gentlemen,  his  intimate  friends,  and  ardently 
fludiousof  the  fame  things  ;  of  whofe  qualifications  I  fay  nothing  in  this  place,  becaufe 
being  flill  livmg,  their  own  adions  do  recommend  them  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Fabritio  was  regal'd  with  as  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  as  were  confiflencwith 
the  time  and  the  place:  but  dinner  being  ended,  the  tables  taken  away,  and  all  the 
formalities  of  the  Feaft  over,  which  among  perfons  of  great  minds,  whofe  thoughts 
are  employ 'd  upon  more  honourable  things,  are  not  fo  tedious  as  with  other  people, 
the  day  being  long,  and  heat  excedive,  Ccfmo  thought  it  convenient  for  the  better  fa- 
tisfaAion  of  his  defigns,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  heat,  to  carry  Fabritio  into  a 
clofe  and  fiiady  Arbour  in  the  Garden,  where  they  might  difcourfe  with  more  leifure 
and  ^privacy  ;  and  having  brought  him  and  the  reft  of  the  Company  to  the  place, 
fome'of  them  difpofed  themfelves  upon  the  grafs,  (which  was  very  pleafanr  and  green) 
and  others  upon  feats  under  the  ftiadow  ot  rhofe  lofty  trees;  Fabntto  hcgzn  to  ap- 
plaud the  deliijhtfomenefs  of  the  place,  and  then  looking  particularly  upon  the  trees,  anci 
roc  knowing  of  fome  of  chem,  be  flood  ftill,  as  it  were  in  fufpence;  which  being  ob- 
feived  by  CcfvnOy  he  told  him,  'tis  poffible,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  acquainted  with  thofc 
trees,  but  'tis  no  wonder,  for  fome  of  them  were  in  more  requeil  with  our  Fore-fathers 
than  they  are  with  us,  and  having  told  him  their  names,  and  what  delight  Scigior  Ber- 
nado  his  Grand-father  took  in  planting,  Fabrttio  replied,  I  thought  they  were  a^  you 
fay  ;  but  the  pleafantnefs  of  this  place,  and  the  innocence  of  that  employment  puts 
me  in  mind  of  fome  Princes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  who  delighted  themfelves  ex- 
ceedingly in  thofe  kind  of  diverfions,  and  would  plant  and  make  delicate  Arbours  to 
keep  themfelves  from  the  heat;  and  thereupon  breaking  off  ftort  in  his  difcourfe,  he 
llood  fiill  for  a  while,  as  in  fom.e  ferious  fufpence,  but  prefently  he  told  them,  if  I 
thought  I  fhould  not  misbehave  my  felf,  (which  among  my  friends  1  fuppofe  is  not' 
eafy)  I  would  give  you  my  opinion  of  it,  not  to  traduce  or  calumnate  them,  but  for 
difcourfe  fake,  and  to  pafs  away  the  time;  for  doubtlefs  thofe  princes  (under  ccrredi- 
cn^  had  done  much  betrer  to  have  imitated  their  Anctftors  in  great  and  heroick,  rather 
than  in  foft  and  effeminate  things  ;  to  have  followed  their  examples  in  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  rather  than  to  have  retir'd  and  withdrawn  themfelves  into  the  coolnefs  of  a  fhade ; 
and  rather  to  have  perfonared  their  Fore- fathers  in  what  was  folid  and  perfed,  than 
in  what  was  delicate  and  corrupt  ;  for  fince  thefe  kind  of  entertainments  have  been 
pleafing  to  our  Countrymen,  our  Country  has  gone  to  ruin,  and  all  things  de- 
clined. 

Cofmo-  You  have  opened  a  way  to  a  difcourfe  which  I  defire  exceedingly,  and  there- 
fore I  beg  of  you  that  you  would  fpeak  of  it  frankly,  without  refpeft  to  any  body, 
feeing  I  intend  to  interrogate  yon  with  the  fame  freedom  ;  and  if  in  my  demands  and 
replies  I  excufe  or  accufe  any  man,  it  will  not  be  barely  to  excufe  or  accufe  him,  but 
to  uuderftand  the  truth 

Fabrttio.  I  fliall  be  well  pleafed  to  inform  you  of  any  thing  I  know,  and  (hall  leave 
it  to  your  difcretion  to  judge  whether  what  1  fay  be  true  or  falfe,  expeding  to  karn 
as  much  from  your  demands,  as  you  will  do  from  my  apfwers;  for  a  wife  queflion 
makes,  a  man  confider  many  thinps  which  perhaps  he  regarded  not  before  ;  and  under- 
ffand  others,  which  without  interrogation  he  had  never  nnderf^ood. 

Cvjtmo.  I  will  return  to  what  you  firft  faid,  that  my  Grnnd  father  and  your  Fore- 
fathers would  have  done  more  prudently  to  have  imitated  their  Anceflors  in  difiicult  and 
generous  things,  rather  than  in  what  was  delicate  and  foft;  and  in  this  I  would  excufe 
my  part,  and  leave  the  other  to  be  defended  by  you.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  his  time  who  dereftcd  all  kind  of  ctftminacy  more  than  he,  and  who  was  a  greater 
lover  of  that  kind  of  adiviry  and  vigour  wliich  }ou  fo  much  commend  ;  neverthelefs  he 
found  that  lie  could  not  make  ufc  of  jt  either  in  hi.s  own  perfon,  or  in  the  perfons  of  his 
Children,  being  born  in  fo  corrupt  an  age,  that  a  man  who  fhould  have  deviated  from  the 
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common  pradice  of  chofe  times,  would  have  made  himfelf  contemptible  to  every  bo- 
dy. For  if  a  man  in  the  heat  of  Summer  fhould  have  Jain  basking  upon  the  fands,  or 
in  the  midft  of  Winter  fhould  have  taken  up  hi.s  quarters  in  the  fnow,  (as  Diogenes  did^ 
he  would  have  been  thought  a  fool,  or  a  madman :  fliould  a  man  have  followed  the 
Spartan  way,  brought  up  his  children  in  fome  corrage,  taught  them  to  fleep  in  the 
fields,  to  run  about  bare-foot  and  bare-headed,  wafh  in  cold  water  to  inure  them  to 
hardfliip,  and  by  making  them  lefs  fond  of  ]ife,  to  make  ti.cm  lefs  fcnfible  of  death, 
he  would  have  been  defpifed  for  his  pains  j  and  have  been  thought  rather  a  brute  than 
a  man.  Again  fliould  a  man  have  been  obferved  to  flarve  his  own  carcafs,  and  to  live 
only  upon  beans  and  peafe,  and  fuch  kind  of  pulfe,  and  have  made  as  fmall  account  of 
mony  as  Fabritius  did  of  what  was  offered  him  by  the  Samnites,  'tis  poflibie  he  might 
have  been  commended  by  fome  few,  but  he  fhould  have  been  followed  by  no  bodyt 
being  difcouraged  therefore  by  the  pradice  of  the  prefcnr  age,  he  follow'd  not  the 
example  of  his  Anceflors  exadly,  but  followed  them  as  much  as  he  could,  with  as  lit- 
tle notice  and  admiration  to  the  World. 

Fabritio.  You  have  cxcufed  your  Grandfather  very  handfomely  on  that  particular, 
and  what  you  have  faid  is  doubtefly  true  j  but  I  did  not  fpeak  fo  much  of  that  hard 
and  ruftick  way  of  living,  as  of  other  ways  that  are  more  foft  and  effeminate,  have 
greater  conformity  and  correfpondence  with  our  prefent  times,  and  are  (in  my  judg- 
ment) eafily  to  be  introduced  by  any  man  who  has  the  government  of  affaits:  and  in 
mv  difcourfe  of  this  matter  I  fliall  not  need  to  flraggle  into  other  Countries  for  exam- 
ples, for  the  Romans  (my  own  Countrymen)  will  furnifh  me  abundantly;  whofe  Prafti- 
ccs,  and  order  of  Government,  if  well  confidered,  will  not  be  found  fo  impoflible  to  be 
introduced  in  any  other  City  where  there  is  but  the  leaft  fpark  of  virriie  and  goodnefs. 

Cojimo.  What  are  thofe  things  that  you  would  introduce  according  to  the  example  of 
our  Anceftors  ? 

Fabritio.  To  honour  and  reward  virtue;  not  to  defpife  poverty,-  to  value  order,  and 
difcipline  of  war;  to  conftrain  Citizens  to  love  one  anoriier ;  to  live  without  fa<5tions  j 
to  poftponc  all  private  intereft  to  the  pubiick  ;  and  feveral  other  things  that  may  eafi- 
ly accommodate  with  our  times  ;  and  thefe  things  are  not  difficult  to  be  introduced, 
provided  it  be  done  deliberately  and  by  right  means,  becaufe  in  them  the  truth  is  fo 
manifeft  and  apparent,  xhat  the  commoneft  capacity  may  apprehend  it.  He  therefore 
who  orders  his  affairs  in  this  manner,  plants  himfelf  trees  which  will  afford  him  a 
happier  and  more  pleafant  flielrer  and  proteftion  than  thefe. 

Cojimo.  I  will  not  reply  to  what  you  have  laid,  but  referring  it  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  company,  (who  can  eafily  judge  of  it)  I  fhali  addrefs  my  difcourfe  to  you,  who 
feem  to  find  fault  with  all  thofe  who  in  their  great  and  weighty  affairs  do  nor  follow 
the  examples  of  our  Anceftors,  fuppofing  thereby  I  may  be  more  eafily  fatisfy'd  in  my 
intention.  I  would  know  therefore  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  on  one  fide  you  con- 
demn all  thofe  who  do  not  imitate  the  prafticeof  our  Anceflors;  and  yet  on  the  other, 
in  your  wars  (which  is  your  profeflion  and  excellence)  itdoes  not  appear  that  you  have 
made  ufe  of  any  thing  of  the  ancient  method  and  difcipline,  or  done  any  thing  that 
rcfembled  it. 

Fabritio.  You  are  now  come  to  the  point  where  I  expefted  you,  and  indeed  my  dif- 
courfe deferved,  and  I  my  felf  defired  no  other  demand.  And  though  I  might  fave  my 
felf  the  labour,  with  a  very  plaufible  excufe,  yet  I  will  fatisfy  both  your  defire  and 
my  own,  and  that  the  more  largely,  becaufe  both  time  and  place  concurs  to  our  con- 
venience. Men  who  are  defirous  to  do  any  great  adion,  arefirft  to  prepare  themfelves 
with  all  diligence  and  induftry,  that  when  occafion  is  offered,  they  may  be  ready  to 
execute  and  compleat  it.  And  becaufe  where  thofe  preparations  are  made  cautiouflys 
they  are  not  to  be  difcovercd  ;  no  man  is  to  be  accufed  of  negligence,  unlefs  occafion 
difcovers  him  firft,  to  which  if  he  be  remifs,  and  makes  not  ufe  of  his  time  to  exe- 
cute his  defign,  it  gives  us  to  underfland,  that  either  he  is  not  prepar'd  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  or  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  at  all:  and  therefore  no  occafion  having  pre- 
fcnted  it  felf  to  me  to  difcover  the  preparations  which  I  had  made  to  reduce  our  Mi- 
litia into  the  form  of  the  ancients  ;  if  I  have  not  yet  reduced  it,  I  conceive  I  cannot 
jullly  be  condemned,  either  by  you  or  any  body  elfe:  and  this  I  thini  is  a  fufficient: 
anfwer  to  your  accufation. 

Ccfimo.  It  would  be  fufficient  indeed,  could  I  be  affured  that  you  never  had  any  occafion. 

Fabritio.  But  becaufe  1  find  you  may  doubt  whether  ever  fuch  occafion  were  offered 
or  not,  1  am  content  to  difcourfe  more  largely  (upon  condition  you  will  have  the  pa- 
tience to  hear  me)  what  preparations  are  neceffary  to  be  made  ;  what  occafion  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  had;  what  difficulties  obftrud  our  preparatives,  and  hinder  our  occafion; 
and  how  this  is  eafy  and  hard  to  tall  out  at  the  fame  time,  which  fecms  a  contradiftion.  • 
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Cojtmo.  You  cannot  do  me  and  the  whole  company  a  greater  favour ;  and  if  it  will 
be  no  trouble  to  you  to  enlarge,  it  will  be  none  to  us  to  attend:  but  becaufe  the 
difcourfe  is  like  to  belong,  1  defire  I  rnay  have  the  affiftance  of  my  friends,  yet  with 
your  licence  and  permifTion ;  wherefore  they  and  I  do  make  it  01  r  requeft,  that  you 
would  not  take  it  amifs  if  we  interrupt  you  fometimes  with  force  importunate  de- 
mand, 

Fabtitio.  I  am  very  well  contented,  that  you  (Cofimo)  and  thefe  young  Gentlemen 
your  friends,  ask  any  thing  of  me,  btcaufe  1  believe  the  heat  of  your  youth  makes 
you  in.iineable  to  arms,  and  by  confequence  more  apt  to  give  credit  to  what  I  Iball 
fay  :  and  thefe  other  Gentlemen  fhall  have  tiie  fame  liberty,  becaufe  their  grey  heads, 
and  their  cold  blood,  makes  them  commonly  enemies  to  warfare,  and  incorrigible,  as 
people  poffeifed  with  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  times,  not  the  ill  cufloms,  which  con- 
ftrain  men  to  live  at  that  rare.  Qneftion  me  then  freely,  as  you  pleafe  ;  'tis  the  thing 
1  defire,  becaufe  I  fhall  thereby  have  fome  rtfpite  and  repofe;  and  withal,  the  fatisladi' 
on  of  clearing  your  doubts,  and  leaving  nothing  unanfwercd  in  your  minds. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

A  perfoH  of  honour  and  condition  is  not  to  make  War  his  profejfwn. 

Fabritio.  T  Will  begin  my  difcourfe  with  what  you  faid,  that  in  matter  of  War  (which 
is  my  profcflion)  1  never  nr.ade  ufe  of  any  thing  oi  the  ancients.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  War  being  a  profellion  by  which  men  cannot  live  honotr^ble 
ac  all  times,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  up  as  a  trade,  unlcfs  ir  be  by  a  Common-wealth, 
or  a  Kingdom;  and  if  they  be  well  conflituted,  they  will  neither  of  them  fuffer  any 
of  their  Citizens  or  Subjeds,  or  any  other  good  man  to  m  ike  it  his  bufinefs  ;  for  he 
will  never  be  thought  a  good  man  who  takes  upon  him  an  tmploymenr,  by  which  if  he 
would  reap  any  profit  at  any  time,  he  is  obliged  to  be  falfe,  and  rapacious,  and  cruel, 
and  to  entertain  feveral  other  qualities  that  are  not  coufiflent  in  a  good  man;  nor  can 
any  man  (great  or  fmallj  who  makes  war  his  proftffion,  be  otherwife  than  vicious; 
becaufe  that  trade  being  not  to  be  followed  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  neccffitated 
either  to  prevent  or  obftrud  peace;  or  in  time  of  war  to  provide  fo  for  themfelves, 
that  they  may  fubfift  in  time  of  peace ;  and  neither  of  thofe  two  ways  are  prafticable 
to  an  honeft  man;  for  from  the  defire  of  providing  for  themlelves  againft  the  evil  day, 
when  the  wars  fhould  be  ended,  proceed  the  robberies,  and  thefts,  and  murders,  which 
are  committed  daily  by  fuch  kind  of  people,  and  that  upon  their  friends  as  well  as 
enemies.  And  from  the  defire  of  obflruding  the  peace,  proceed  all  the  frauds  and 
jugling  which  the  Officers  ufe  with  thofe  who  pay  them,  and  all  to  continue  the  War  j 
but  if  by  accident  peace  be  concluded  contrary  to  "their  endeavours  and  defign,  it  is 
to  be  fear'd  that  the  officers  finding  them  deflitute  of  pay,  and  their  old  liberty  and  li- 
tentioufnefs,  will  get  together  fuch  Soldiers  of  fortune  as  have  nothing  to  fubfift  up- 
on, and  falling  into  fome  Province,  plunder  and  rifle  it  without  any  compaflion.  Do 
you  not  remember  that  here  in  Italy  we  had  feveral  of  thefe  disbanded  Soldiers,  which 
got  together  when  the  wars  were  done,  called  themfelves  the  Ccmpanies,  and  went  up 
and  down  ranfacking  Towns,  and  pillaging  the  Country,  and  all  without  remedy  ? 
Have  you  not  read  how  after  the  firft  Carthagenian  War,  disbanded  Soldiers  united  un- 
der the  command  of  Matko  and  Spendius^  (two  of  their  Officcrsj  and  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  made  a  more  dangerous  War  upon  the  Carthagenians,  than  that  which  they  had 
had  with  the  Romans:  In  the  days  of  our  Predeccffors,  F*'ancis  Sfurz.<i  not  only  betray'd 
the  Milanois  who  had  made  hira  their  General,  but  ufurped  upon  their  liberty,  and 
made  himfelf  their  Prince  ;  and  for  what,  bur  that  he  might  live  in  the  fame  fplendor 
when  the  Peace  was  concluded.  And  all  the  reft  of  the  great  Officers  in  Italy  were  like 
him,  (efpecially  if  War  was  their  profcffion)  ;  and  though  (e  faBo  they  did  not  all  make 
themfelves  Dukes  of  Milan  by  their  treachery,  they  were  the  more  to  be  blamed,  becaufe 
without  the  temptation  of  fo  great  advantage  their  lives  and  exorbitances  were  as  bad. 
The  Father  of  Francis  Sjorz^a  being  in  the  Service  of  Qjcea  Jane,  conflraincd  her  to 
caff  her  !clf  into  the  protedion  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  having  defcrtcd  her  on  a  fud- 
den,  and  left  her  dilarm'd  in  the  midff  of  her  enemies,  and  all  to  fariare  his  ambiti- 
on, to  fati.sfy  his  revei'ge,  or  to  have  got  her  Kingdom  for  himfelf.  Braaio  wiih  the 
fame  induflry  endeavour'd  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naplfs,  and  had  he 
not  been  defeated  and  flain  at  Aquiln,  he  had  certainly  effe(5tcd  it ;  and  -rheff  confufi- 
«n»  proceeded  from  nothing  elfe  but  fiorn  the  employing  of  fuch  men  as  were  merce- 
nary. 
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Dary,  and  had  nothing  to  fiibfift  upon  but  their  pay?  Have  you  not  a  Proverb  which 
confirms  what  I  fay,  and  tells  us,  that  Pl^'ar  makes  Thieves^  and  Peace  brings  them  to  the 
Gal/ows;  the  reafon  is,  for  that  thofe  perfons  who  have  no  other  way  of  Jiveh'hood, 
nor  fo  much  temper  and  ingenuity  as  to  take  to  any  other  courfe  that  may  hoheftly  fu- 
ftain  them,  are  forced  by  neceflity  to  rob  upon  the  high-ways,  and  then  juftice  is  for- 
ced to  difparch  them. 

Cofimo.  You  have  reprefented  this  trade  and  profeflion  of  a  Soldier  fo  vile  and  con- 
temptible, that  to  me  it  feems  now  to  be  worfe  than  none  at  all,  whereas  before  I 
thought  it  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  excellent  things  in  the  World :  fo  that  unlefs  you 
farisfy  me  better,  I  fhall  never  be  contented  ;  for  if  it  be  fo  as  you  fay,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  it  fliould  come  to  pafs,  that  Cafar,  and  Pompey,  and  Sctpto,  and  Manellus^ 
and  fo  many  other  great  Captains  of  the  Romans  fhould  become  fo  famous  as  to  be 
worfhipped  like  Gods. 

Fabrttio.  1  have  not  yet  thoroughly  examined  thofe  two  things  which*  I  propbfed  in 
the  beginning  ;  one  is,  that  a  good  man  cannot  rake  up  that  calling  as  his  profefli- 
on :  the  other  is,  that  no  well  conftituted  Government  (whether  Common-wealth  or 
Kingdom)  will  fuffcr  its  Subjeds  or  Citizens  to  make  War  their  whole  bufinefs.  To 
the  firft  I  have  fpoke  what  I  thought  fit  j  it  remains  now  that  I  fpeak  to  the  fecond, 
in  which  I  fhall  ha?e  occafion  to  reply  to  your  Jaft  demand. 


CHAP.  ni. 

How  a  Common-^wealth  ought  not  (i«  prudence)  to  permit  any  of  its  Citizens  to  make 

War  their  profejfion. 

Pahritio.  '^Ouching  the  Romans  which  you  mentioned,  it  is  true  Pontpey  and  Cafari 
and  moft  of  the  great  Captains  who  were  at  Rome  after  the  laft  Carthage- 
tiian  War,  arriv'd  at  great  reputation,  but  it  was  rather  as  brave  and  generous,  than  good 
and  virtuous  men ;  whereas  thofe  who  were  before  them,  were  famous  as  much  for 
their  virtue  as  conduft,  and  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  thefe  made  not  War  their  profef- 
fion,  and  the  others  did. 

Whilft  tne  Roman  Common-wealth  was  incorrupt  and  immaculate,  there  never  was 
any  Citizen  who  prefumed  by  means  of  this  profeffion  to  make  his  own  fortune  or  party 
in  time  of  Peace;  by  breaking  the  Laws,  exafting  upon  the  Provinces,  ufurping  and 
tyrannizing  over  his  Country,  and  ufing  all  means  to  make  himfeU  rich.  No  man  of 
inferior  condition  ever  thought  of  violating  his  Oaths  ;  maintaining  of  Parties  ,•  dif- 
refpeding  the  Senate;  or  promoting  of  tumults,  or  any  tyrannical  fedition,  with 
ot  making  himfelf  a  fortune  by  the  profeffion  of  Arms.  But  thofe  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  their  Armies,  contented  with  their  triumphs,  returned  joyfully  to  their  private 
Affairs ;  and  the  Officers  who  were  under  them  laid  down  their  Arms  with  more  ala- 
crity than  they  had  taken  them  up;  every  man  rerurning  to  his  former  courfe  of  life, 
without  any  hopes  of  advancing  himfelf  by  plunder  and  rapine.  And  of  this  we  have 
ftrong  and  evident  caufe  of  conjedure  from  the  example  of  Regulus  Attilius,  who  being 
General  of  the  Roman  Armies  in  Africa,  and  having  \\\  a  manner  conquered  the  Cartha^ 
geniansy  defired  leave  of  the  Senate  to  return,  that  he  might  look  to  a  Farm  of  his  in 
the  Country  which  his  fervants  had  negleded.  From  whence  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day, 
that  hat]  he  made  War  his  profeffion,  or  defioned  to  have  rais'd  his  own  fortune  out 
of  the  ruins  of  other  people,  having  fo  many  provinces  at  his  mercy,  he  would  never 
have  been  fo  careful  of  the  improvement  of  a  Cottage,  when  every  day  would  have 
brought  him  in  more  than  his  whole  Patrimony  was  worth.  But  becaufe  good  men, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  deflrous  to  make  a  trade  of  War,  are  unwilling  to  reap  any  other 
fruit  therefrom  but  labour,  and  danger,  and  glory  ;  wl)cn  they  are  arrived  at  a  fuffici- 
«nt  proportion  of  the  latter,  'tis  their  ambition  to  return  quietly  to  their  houfes,  and 
lire  upon  their  o!J  pvofeffions  in  Peace.  As  to  the  common  and  private  Soldiers,  it's 
clear  they  were  of  the  fame  humour,  and  declin'd  any  fuch  profeffion  for  though  when 
they  were  at  home,  they  defired  many  of  them  to  be  in  the  wars,  yet  when  they  were 
in  the  wars,  they  were  as  willing  to  be  difmifl'ed.  This  is  manifefl:  by  feveral  argu- 
ments, hvx  cipecially  by  the  privilege  which  the  Romans  granted  to  their  Citizens,  that 
none  of  them  fhould  be  conflrained  to  the  wars  againft  his  own  inclination.  So  that 
Rome  vvhilft  it  was  well  governed  (which  was  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi)  had  never 
aay  Soldier  who  made  it  his  profeffion  to  be  fo,  by  which  means  few  of  them  were 
difibiijte,  and  thofe  who  were,  were  punifced  feverely.    A.  City  then  well  conftituted 
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and  governed,  is  to  take  care  that  this  Arc  of  War  be  uled  in  time  of  Peace  only  as 
an  exercile,  and  in  time  of  War  only  for  necefFty,  and  the  acquifition  of  £^iory,-  leav- 
ing the  conitant  praftice  and  profefTion  of  it  to  the  State,  as  the  Romans  did  anciently 
to  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome.  That  Citizen  who  has  any  other  defion  in  the  pro- 
feflion  of  Arms,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  is  no  honeft  man  ;  and  that  City  which  is 
governed  any  other  way,  is  as  much  in  the  wrong. 

Cofimo.  1  am  very  well  fatisfied  with  what  you  have  faid  hitherto,  and  do  acquiefce 
in  your  conclufion  as  far  as  it  relates  to  a  Common-wealth  ;  but  as  to  Kinj^s  I  am  apt 
to  diflent,  becaufe  I  am  apt  to  think  it  convenient  a  King  fhould  have  thofe  about  him 
who  make  Arms  their  profeffion. 
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That  a  King  ought  not  to  permit  his  Suhjetls  to  make  Arms  their  profeffion^  for  the 

mifchiefs  which  do  frequently  enfue. 

Fcihritio.  A  Kingdom  well  governed  ought  the  more  carefully  avoid  people  of  that 
condition,  becaufe  it  is  they  who  debauch  their  King  by  being  the  only 
Minifters  of  his  Tyranny.  And  do  not  objed  to  me  any  of  our  prefent  Kingdoms; 
for  I  (hall  deny  abfolutely  that  they  are  as  well  governed  as  formerly,  when  Kings  had 
no  Soveraignty,  nor  abfolute  Power,  but  in  the  Armies,  becaufe  there  (and  no  where 
clfe)  there  is  a  neceflity  of  fpeedy  refolutions,  and  that  fuch  a  power  fhould  be  repo- 
fed  in  a  fingle  perfon  ;  in  other  cafes  they  ought  to  do  nothing  without  their  Counfel, 
and  it  is  to  be  the  particular  care  of  ail  who  are  ot  Counfel  to  a  Piince,  to  keep 
oft  fuch  perfons  from  about  him  as  promote  War  in  time  of  Peace,  becaufe  they  can- 
not frame  themfelves  to  any  other  way  of  fubiiffance.  But  I  will  difcourfe  Tomethinlf^ 
more  largely  of  this  matter,  not  flanding  fo  much  upon  a  Kingdom  that  is  perfedly 
good  according  to  the  model  of  the  Ancients,  but  fuppofing  fuch  a  one  as  is  like  the 
Kingdoms  of  our  days  i  in  which  likewife  a  King  ought  to  be  fearful  of  fuch  as  lire 
vrholly  by  War,  becaufe  the  nerves  and  ftrcngth  of  all  Armies  lies  certainly  in  the  In- 
fantry. 

Wherefore  if  a  King  orders  his  matters  fo  ill,  that  his  foot  be  not  content  to  return 
to  their  feveral  callings  in  time  of  Peace,  and  live  as  formerly  by  their  labour,  he, 
rauft  neceflarily  be  ruined ;  for  of  all  the  Soldiers  in  the  world  none  are  fo  dangerous 
as  thofe  who  make  War  their  profeffion  ^  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  you  mull  be  always 
at  War,  or  keep  tliem  always  in  pay  ;  otherwife  you  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  being 
turn'd  out  of  your  Kingdom;  and  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  either  to  maintain  War  per- 
petually, or  keep  them  in  continual  pay,  you  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  driven 
out  of  your  Kingdom.  My  Countrymen  the  Romans  (as  1  faid  before)  whilfl  they 
were  wife,  and  honeft,  never  fuffered  their  Citizens  to  make  that  exercile  their  calling, 
though  in  refped  of  their  perpetual  Wars,  they  were  able  to  have  paid  tiicm  perpetual- 
ly: But  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  which  might  follow  thereupon,  feeing  the  condi- 
tion of  their  times  did  not  alter,  they  alrcr'd  their  Men,  ordering  their  affairs  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  fifteen  years  their  Legions  were  renewed,  and  filled  up  again 
with  young  men  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  that  is  to  fay,  betwixt  eighteen  and  thir- 
ty five  years  of  age;  during  which  time  their  legs,  their  hands,  and  their  eyes  do  cor- 
refpond  one  with  the  other,  and  are  in  the  fame  difpofition  ;  for  they  did  not  keep 
them  till  their  ftrength  and  vigour  decay 'd,  and  their  forwardnefs  and  infolence  in- 
creafed,  as  they  did  afterwards  when  the  times  were  more  corrupt. 

For  OBnvian  firft,  and  afterwards  Tik^rms  (preferring  their  private  power  before  the 
profit  of  the  publick)  began  to  difarm  the  people,  (that  thereby  they  might  have  them 
more  eafily  at  command;  and  to  keep  Handing  Armies  upon  the  Frontiers  of  their  Em- 
pire. But  becaufe  they  thought  them  infufficient  to  curb  the  people,  and  awe  the  Senate 
of  Rome,  they  eftabliflied  another  Army  (which  they  called  the  Pretorian)  which  was 
quartered  always  about  the  City,  and  jntended  as  a  guard.  But  when  afterwards  the  Em- 
perors permitted  them  who  were  lifted  in  thofe  B  iiuis,  to  lay  afide  ail  other  profeflions,  and 
devote  themfelves  to  War,  they  grew  infolent  immediately,  and  became  not  only  terrible 
to  the  Senate,  but  pernicious  to  the  Emperor,  infomuch  that  many  of  them  were  put 
to  death  by  the  fury  and  infolence  of  thofe  Soldiers,  who  created  and  diTpofed  their 
Emperors  as  they  pleafcd  ;  and  fomctimes  it  fell  out  that  at  the  fame  rime  feveral  Empe- 
rors were  created  by  the  feveral  Armies,  whichoccafion'd  the  divifion  firfl,  and  by  degrees 
the  deUrudion  of  the  Empire.    Tliofe  Kings  tkcalorc  wno  arc  defirous  to  live  in  l^fety 
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and  peace,  ought  to  have  their  Annies  compofcd  of  fuch  perfons,  as  when  there  is  a  ne- 
celEcy  of  War,  will  take  up  Arms  freely  lor  the  defence  of  their  Country  j  and  when 
Peace  is  concluded,  will  as  readily  acquiefce,  and  return  to  their  old  habitations  and 
callings;  which  may  eafily  be  done,  if  they  make  their  Levies  of  fuch  men  as  have 
profeffions  before:  A  King  is  likewife  (upon  the  publication  of  Peace^  to  command  his 
Generals  and  great  Officers  to  their  refpedive  charges  and  governments  elfewhere; 
the  Reformades  and  Gentlemen  to  their  own  Houfes  and  Ellates;  and  the  common 
Soldiers  to  their  Original  Trades  and  Occupations.  And  by  the  election  of  fuch  meh, 
they  will  fight  ftoutly  to  procure  Peaccj  but  never  difturb  Peace  to  create  a  Wat. 

Cofimo.  I  mull:  confcfs  your  Difcourfe  to  me  feems  very  confiderable  j  yet  beihg  fo 
contrary  to  what  I  fancy'd  before,  my  mind  is  not  fo  well  fatisfy'd  but  there  remains 
fome  doubt  behind,  which  is  ftill  to  be  clear'd:  for  I  obferve  feveral  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen, who  in  time  of  Peace,  maintain  themfelves  wholly  by  the  profeffion  of  Arms; 
as  feveral  great  Commanders  of  your  acquaintance  and  quality,  who  are  in  pay  under 
feveral  Princes  and.  States;  be.'ides,  mcft  of  the  men  at  Afros  are  continued  in  pay  for 
the  guard  and  fecurity  of  fuch  Cities  and  Cadles  as  are  requifite  to  be  kept ;  fo  that  irt 
my  judgment,  there  is  employment  enough  for  them  all  in  time  of  Peace. 

Fabritio.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  think  that  in  time  of  Peace  there  is  entertain- 
ment for  them  all ;  for  if  no  other  reafon  was  to  be  aliedg'd,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  nunl- 
bers  requir'd  to  the  furnifliing  theGarrifons,  would  be  fufficient  to  refute  it.  What  pro- 
portion is  there  betwixt  the  Bodies  of  Foot  which  are  to  be  raifed  for  carrying  on  a 
War,  and  thofe  which  are  requir'd  for  fupplying  theGarrifons  in  time  of  Peace:  for 
thofe  Cities  and  Caflles  which  in  time  of  Peace  are  kept  with  a  few  men,  are  reinforc'd 
with  great  numbers  in  time  of  War ;  befides  which,  great  Levies  are  made  for  the  Field 
Armies,  which  upon  the  conclufion  of  Peace  areconftantly  disbanded.  And  as  to  fuch 
as  are  retain'd  in  the  narure  of  Guards  to  the  State,  Pope  Julius  and  you  havedcmon- 
llrated  how  much  thofe  are  to  be  apprehended,  who  will  not  entertain  any  other  voca^ 
tion  but  War;  having  turned  them  out  of  your  Guards  for  their  Infolence,  and  enter- 
tained Svjiz.z,ers  in  their  places,  as  people  born  and  brought  Up  under  Laws,  and  chofen 
by  the  Communalty  by  a  more  regular  election  ;  fo  that  tell  me  no  more  there  is  em- 
ployment for  them  all  in  times  of  Peace.  As  to  the  men  at  Arms,  and  their  being  con- 
tinued in  pay  in  times  of  peace,  the  anfwer  I  confefs  is  more  difficult;  yet  upon  clofeb 
examination  it  will  not  be  found  impoffible,  becaufe  this  cuftom  of  keeping  men  at 
ArrtiS  in  pay  is  corrupt,  and  inconvenient ;  the  reafon  is,  for  that  they  are  people  who 
having  no  other  Vocations,  are  occafions  of  daily  diforders  in  the  State,  efpecially 
where  their  numbers  are  great;  but  where  they  are  not  fo  numerous  as  to  make  an 
Army  of  them(elves,  the  danger  of  them  is  fo  much  the  lefs.  Yet  many  times  they 
have  done  mifchief  enough,  as  1  hav^e  faid  before  in  the  cafes  of  Francis  Sforz^a,  hi§ 
Father  and  Bracoo  da  Perugia.  So  thr%t  I  cannot  approve  this  cuftom  of  keeping  men 
at  Arms  in  conftanc  pay,  having  feen  fo  much  experience  of  their  corruptions,  and 
the  inconvenience  which  has  follow'd  thereupon 

O'fmo.  V/ould  you  have  no  fuch  Forces  in  pay  at  all?  or  if  you  would  have  them, 
how  would  you  have  them  entertained  ? 

Falfrttio.  Not  as  the  men  at  Arms  in  France,  for  they  are  as  dahgerous  arid  infolerit 
as  ours  ;  but  rather  according  to  the  method  of  the  ancients,  who  raifed  their  Cavalry 
out  of  their  own  SubjecSts,  whom  they  fent  home  again  to  their  houfes  when  Peace  was 
concluded,  to  follow  their  old  Callings,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  more  largely  before  we  end 
our  difcourfe  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  kind  of  Soldiers  do  now  (even  in  times  of  Peace)  receive 
pay,  and  live  under  that  profeffion,  it  proceeds  from  corruption  in  their  cuftoms.  And 
as  to  the  Fenfions  which  1  and  my  fellow  Officers  receive,  I  fay  that  that  alfo  is  a  cor- 
rupt cuftom  ;  for  a  wife  and  well-order'd  Government  ought  not  to  entertain  any  fuch 
Penfioners,  but  is  rather  to  employ  their  own  Citizens  for  Generals  in  time  of  War,  and 
when  that  is  done,  difmifs  them  to  their  own  private  Affairs.  And  with  a  wife  King 
it  is  the  fame ;  he  is  either  to  give  no  fuch  Penfioris  at  all,  or  if  he  does,  it  ought  to  be 
in  recompence  of  fome  fjgnal  exploit,  or  to  oblige  fome  excellent  perfon  in  time  of  Peace 
as  well  as  War.  And  becar'ife  you  have  inllanced  in  me,  I  am  content  to  Hand  for  an 
example;  and  therefore  I  fay  1  never  made  War  my  profeffion.  My  bufinefs  is  to  go- 
vern my  fubjcdts,  to  defend  them,  to  prefer  Peace,  but  yet  to  know  how  to  manage  my 
felf  in  War ;  and  if  1  have  received  honour  or  reward  from  the  King,  it  is  not  for  my 
underftanding  or  experience  in  War,  fo  much  as  for  my  integrity  and  counfcl  in  times 
of  Peace.  A  wife  prince  ought  not  tiierefore  to  have  any  about  him,  but  fuch  as  are 
fo  conftituted;  for  if  thev  be  too  zealous  either  for  Peace  or  for  War,  they  will  draw 
him  inro  inconvenience.  This  (accordfng  to  my  propofition  at  firll)  I  could  not  bur  fay 
as  tc  tiie  fiift  point ;  if  it  be  iniufficieut,  you  muft  appiy  your  felf  elfewhere  for  farther 

_M  m  ra  fatisfadion. 
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facisfaftion.  But  by  what  is  faid,  you  may  perceive  the  difficulty  of  reviving  the  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  Ar.cients  in  our  prefent  Wars:  What  preparations  are  requifite  to  be  made 
by  any  man  that  is  wife,  and  what  opportunities  are  to  be  expeded  to  brin^  them  to 
perfedion ;  but  you  will  underftand  them  better  if  your  patience  will  give  me  leave  to 
difcourfe  them  fiom  point  to  point,  and  compare  all  the  cuftoms  of  the  ancients,  with 
the  particular  practices  of  our  times. 

Co^MO.  If  we  dcfired  at  Hrft  to  hear  you  difcourfe  of  thefe  things,  certainly  what  you 
have  difcourfed  alicady,  has  much  encreafed  our  defire  ;  wherefore  as  we  give  you 
thanks  for  what  you  have  don^,  fo  wc  doearneftly  beg  of  you  that  you  wouid^proceed 
to  the  remainder. 


CHAP.  V. 

/»  what  Countries  the  hejl  Soldiers  are  to  he  rais'ct. 

Palritic.  CEEing  you  are  hitherto  fo  well  pleafed,  I  will  deduce  my  difcourfe  of  this 
^  matter  from  the  fountain,  that  thereby  you  may  comprehend  it  the  better, 
and  I  be  enabled  to  demonftrare  it  more  copioiifly.  When  War  is  refolved,  every 
man's  chief  bufinefs  is  to  put  himfelf  into  a  condition  of  giving  the  Enemy  Battle,  and 
fighting  him  fairly  in  the  field.  To  enable  himfelf  for  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  raife  an 
Army  ;  to  raife  an  Ai  my,  there  is  a  neceffity  of  men,  of  arming  them,  difciplinin^  them, 
exerciHug  them,  (and  that  in  great  as  well  as  fmall  bodies)  of  teaching  tJiem  to  encamp, 
and  acquainting  them  vvith  the  Enemy  by  degrees,  either  by  frequent  facing  or  con- 
fronting him,  or  by  encamping  fomcwhere  near  his  march,  where  they  may  have  the 
profpeftof  his  Army  as  he  palfcs  by.  In  this  the  whole  addrcfsaud  indullry  of  a  Cam- 
pania or  field  War  conlifts,  which  doubtlcfs  is  more  neceflary  and  honourable  than  any 
other  J  and  he  who  underflands  well  how  to  draw  up  an  Army,  and  prefent  his  Enemy 
Battle,  may  be  excufed  for  all  his  other  errors  in  the  management  of  the  War;  but  if 
he  be  ignorant  or  defedive  in  that,  tho'in  other  things  he  be  fufticient  enough,  yet  he 
fhall  never  bring  his  War  to  any  honourable  conclufion.  For  win  a  Battle,  and  you  can- 
cel all  your  former  mifcarriages ;  lofe  one,  and  all  that  ever  you  did  well  before  evapo- 
rates, and  comes  to  nothing. 

It  being  fo  necefiary  then  to  find  men,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  know  how 
to  make  our  choice,  (which  the  ancients  called  DekBiiSy  and  we  Levies,)  of  which  I 
lhall  give  you  fome  light. 

They  who  have  given  us  rules  of  the  management  of  War,  have  recommended  to 
us  to  make  our  Levies  in  temperate  regions,  that  our  Soldiers  may  be  both  valiant  and 
cunning:  For  hot  Countries  are  obferved  to  produce  wife  and  fubtle  people,  but  not 
couragious ;  cold  Countries  on  the  other  fide  do  afford  flout  men,  and  hardy,  but  then 
they  are  feldom  difcreet.  This  rule  was  proper  enough  for  a  Prince  tiiat  vvjs  Monarch 
of  the  whole  world,  and  might  make  his  Levies  where  he  pieas'd:  But  to  give  a  rule 
that  all  may  follow,  I  mufl  needs  fay  that  all  Common-wealths,  or  Kingdoms,  are  to 
make  their  Levies  in  their  own  Countries,  whether  hot  or  cold,  or  temperate,  it's  the 
fame  thing ;  becaufe  by  ancient  experience  we  find  that  in  any  Country,  Exercife  and 
Difcipline  makes  good  Soldiers  ;  for  where  Nature  is  defcdive,  induflry  will  fupply  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  it's  the  better  of  the  two.  And  indeed  to  raife  men  in  other  Countries 
cannot  be  cail'd  properly  a  deleEius,  for  ckleElum  habere  is  to  pick  and  cull  the  bef^  men  in 
a  Province,  and  to  have  power  to  choofe  thofe  who  are  unwilling  as  well  as  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  the  War ;  which  kind  oi  deUHus  cannot  be  made  cxadly  but  in  your  own 
dominion  ;  for  in  countries  belonging  to  another  Prince,  you  mufl;  be  contented  with 
fuch  as  are  willing,  it  being  not  to  be  expeded  that  you  fliould  have  liberty  to  choofe 
as  you  pleafe. 

Cofmo.  Yet  among  thofe  who  arc  willing,  you  may  pick  and  choofe,  take  and  kave, 
what  you  think  good,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fo  improper  to  call  that  a  Jehfitif. 

Fnbrttio.  You  are  in  the  rigiit  as  to  one  way  ;  but  if  you  confider  the  fccrer  defcds  of 
fuch  an  Eledion,  you  will  rind  that  in  flridnefs  it  is  not  an  Elcdion;  and  that  for  tliefe 
following  reafons.  Firfl,  thofe  who  are  not  your  Subjeds,  but  are  willing  to  the  Wars, 
are  none  of  the  bcff,  but  generally  the  Icwdeft  and  moftdifio'ute  pcrfons  in  the  Province- 
for  if  any  befcandalous,  idle,  incorrigible,  irreligious,  difobedienc  to  their  Parents,  Blaf- 
phemers,  Cheats,  and  altogether  ill-bred,  they  are  thofe  who  are  moft  likely  to  lift  them- 
felvcs  for  the  War,  and  there  is  nothing  fo  contrary  to  good  and  true  difcipline,  as  fuch 
kind  of  humours:  When  of  fuch  kind  of  Cattle  you  have  more  offer  ilicmfclves,  tlun  the 
number  you  dcfign  to  entertain,  you  may  take  your  choice  indeed,  but  the  whole  mafs  be- 
ing 
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ing  bad,  your  choice  can  never  be  good.  But  many  times  it  falls  out,  that  there  being 
not  fo  many  of  them  as  you  have  occafion  to  employ,  you  are  glad  to  take  all,  arid  in 
that  ca{e  you  cannoc  be  faid  habere  dekBum  fo  properly,  as  rmlites  conjcribere :  And  of 
fuch  kind  of  diforderly  people,  the  Armies  of  Italy  and  moil:  other  places  do  confift  at 
this  day  ;  only  in  Germany  it  is  otherwife,  becaufe  there  no  man  is  prefs'd  or  liAed 
barely  upon  the  Emperor's  command,  but  as  he  ftands  willing  and  difpofed  to  the  Wars 
himi'elf ;  you  may  judge  then  what  part  of  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  Romans  can  be 
introduced  into  an  Army  made  up  of  fuch  a  medly  of  wickednefs. 
Cofimo.  What  way  is  to  be  taken? 

Fabritio.  That  which  I  recommended  before,  which  is  to  choofe  out  of  your  own 
Subjects,  and  ro  exercife  your  authority  in  your  choice. 

Cofimo.  If  your  election  be  made  in  that  manner,  can  any  ancient  form  be  introdu- 
ced ? 

Fabritio.  You  know  it  may,  if  it  be  in  a  Kingdom,  and  he  who  command  be  their 
Prince,  or  hwiul  Soveraign  ;  and  if  in  a  Common-wealth  it  is  the  fame,  fo  he  be  a 
great  Citizen,  and  made  General  for  that  time,  otherwife  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  do 
any  thing  that  ihiU  fuccced. 

Cofimo.  Why  Sir  ? 

Fabritio.  1  fliall  tell  you  that  hereafter ;  at  prcfent  this  may  faffice,  that  no  good  is 
to  be  done  any  other  way. 

Cofimo.  Well  then,  thcfe  Levies  being  to  be  made  in  your  own  Territory,  is  it  bcfl 
to  make  them  in  the  Cities  or  Country  ? 


CHAP.  VI. 

Whether  It  he  hefi  to  choofe  you  Men  out  of  the  Cities  or  Country, 

Fabritio.  ^TpHofe  Authors  who  have  writ  any  thing  of  this  Nature,  do  agree  unani- 
moufly,  that  the  befi  choice  is  in  the  Country,  where  they  are  inur'd  to 
difficulty  and  labour ;  acquainted  more  with  the  Sun  than  the  Shade,  accuftomed  to 
the  Spade  and  the  Plough,  and  to  carry  burdens,  without  any  fhifting  or  mutiny.  But 
becaufe  our  Armies  do  confiit  of  Florfe  as  well  as  Foot,  my  advice  is,  that  the  Horfe 
be  vaikd  in  the  Cities,  and  the  Foot  in  the  Country. 
Cofimo.  Of  what  age  would  you  choofe  them? 

Fai,  tio  Were  I  to  raife  a  new  Array,  I  would  choofe  them  betwixt  fevenreen  and 
forty  ;  were  I  only  to  recruit  an  old  one,  I  would  have  them  always  of  feventeen. 
Ccfimo.  I  do  not  well  underftand  your  diftindion. 

Fabritio.  I  will  tell  you,  were  I  to  raife  an  Army,  or  fettle  a  Militia  where  there 
was  none  btfore,  it  would  be  neceifary  to  make  choice  of  the  moil:  apt  and  experien- 
ced that  I  could  find  (provided  their  age  wa^  fuitable  to  the  War)  to  inftru<5i  them  as 
I  (hall  direct.  But  if  I  were  to  raife  men  to  recruit  and  reinf-orce  an  Army  that  was 
grown  weak,  I  would  rake  none  above  feventeen,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  there  already 
will  be  able  to  teach  them, 

Cofimo.  Yon  would  order  your  Militia  then,  as  our's  is  order'd  with  us. 

Fabritio.  You  fay  well  ;  but  I  would  Arm,  and  Officer,  and  Exercile,  and  Order 
them  in  a  way  I  know  not  whetiicr  you  be  acquainted  with  in  your  Country.  ^ 

Cbfiri^io.  Then  you  arc  for  Train'd  Soldiers. 

Fabritio.  Why  would  you  liave  me  blame  them  ? 

C(fimo.  Becaufe  feveral  Vv'ife  men  have  always  ccndemn'd  them. 

fabritio.  I  think  you  arc  in  a  miiiake  to  fay  a  wife  man  can  be  againH:  training  of 
Soldiers  .•  a  man  may  be  thought  wife,  ('tis  poflible)  and  be  no  fuch  thing. 

Ccfimo.  The  ill  {uccq^s  which  thofe  Trained-bands  have  always  had,  is  a  great  argu- 
ment of-  the  truth  of  that  opinion. 

Fabritio.  Have  a  care  the  fault  was  not  more  in  you,  than  in  them;  of  which  per- 
haps you  may  be  convinced  before  I  have  done  my  difcourfe 

Cofimo.  You  will  do  us  a  very  great  favour.  But  I  will  tell  you  firfl:,  in  what  it  is 
this  MiJitia  is  condemn'd,  that  }0u  may  afterwards  ya^'ii^j  it  the  better. 
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^  CHAP.  VII. 

0/  the  Inconveniencd  and  Conveniente  of  Train  d-Bands^  or  a  Settled  Militia, 

Cojimo.  TT  is  objeiSecl,  that  either  they  are  inexperienced  and  ufelefs,  and  then  to  rely 
upon  them  is  to  ruin  the  Stare.  Or  elfe  they  are  ready  ;ind  skilful,  and  ftrong, 
ahd  then,  he  who  has  the  command  of  them  may  do  what  he  pleafes.  They  inftance  in 
the  B.omans,  who  loft  their  liberty  by  thefe  kind  of  men.  They  inftance  likewife  in  the 
Venetian,  and  the  King  of  France  j  the  firft  of  which  makes  ufe  only  of  foreign  Arms, 
kft  fome  time  or  other,  they  fhould  fall  under  the  fubje&ion  of  feme  of  their  Citizens: 
and  the  latter  has  difarmed  his  Subjeds,  with  the  more  eafe  to  keep  them  under  com- 
mand. Butthofe  who  are  againft  thefe  Train'd- Bands,  are  more  fearful  when  they  are 
raw  and  inexperienced,  than  otherwife  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  they  give  two  conlidera' 
ble  realons.  One  is,  becaufe  they  are  unskilfuh  and  the  other  is,  becaufe  they  are  un- 
willing; and  they  fay,  that  people  any  thing  in  years  never  learn  any  thing  well,  and 
a  man  never  does  good  when  he  is  forced  to  the  Wars. 

Fabritio.  The  reafons  which  you  have  alledged,  are  produced  only  by  perfons  who 
miderftand  things  at  a  diftance,  as  I  ftiall  demonftrate  plainly.  And  firft  as  to  their 
imferviceablcnefs,  I  fay,  there  are  no  Soldiers  more  ufeful  than  ones  own  Subjeds,  and 
no  Subjefts  can  be  order'd  a  better  way.  And  this  being  clear  and  indifputable,  1  will 
iiot  fpend  time  in  proving  it  farther,  becaufe  I  have  the  concurrence  of  all  ancient  Hi- 
ftory  to  conhrm  ic.  As  to  the  inexperience  and  force  vv'herev/ith  they  are  charged,  I 
fay  (and  it  is  true)  that  inexperience  makes  a  man  cowardly,  and  force  makes  a  man 
mutinous  ;  but  courage  and  experience  both  are  infufed  into  them  by  arming,  and  exer- 
cifing,  and  accommodating  them  well,  as  fhall  be  fhcwn  in  my  following  difcourfe. 
Bur  as  to  the  point  of  force,  you  muft  know  that  fuch  perfons  as  areraifed  by  the  com- 
mand of  a  Prince,  are  neither  to  be  altogether  prefs'd,  nor  altogether  Voluntiers ;  be- 
caufe to  have  them  altogether  Voluntiers,  would  be  to  incur  the  inconveniences  which 
I  have  mentioned  before ;  it  would  not  be  a  fair  election,  and  there  would  be  very  hvf 
go  along  with  you ;  and  wholly  to  force  them,  would  be  as  dangerous  on  the  other  fide: 
therefore  a  middle  way  is  to  be  taken,  neither  too  forcible  on  the  one  fide,  nor  tod 
frank  on  the  other,  but  fuch  a  one  as  may  tempt  them  to  the  V/ar  out  of  their  refped  to 
their  Prince,  v.  hofe  difpleafure  they  fear  above  all  other  puniftments;  fuch  a  courfe  aS 
this,  tempered  fo  cunningly  betwixt  fair  means  and  foul,  cannot  be  dangerous,  nor 
produce  that  difconrent  and  mutiny  which  occsfions  fo  mixh  mifchief.  I  do  not  fay, 
that  an  army  fo  chofen  and  exercifed,  is  abfolutely  invincible,  for  the  Roman  Armies 
were  many  rimes  overcome,  and  Hannibafs  Army  was  defeated  ;  wherefore  an  Army 
cannot  be  fo  order'd  and  difciplin'd,  that  one  m.ay  promife  himfelf  it  fijall  never  be 
broken.  The  wife  men  therefore,  of  whom  you  fpcak,  are  not  to  calculate  the  ufe'ef- 
nefs  of  an  Army,  from  the  lofs  of  one  Battle,  but  are  rather  to  believe  that  having 
mifcarried  once,  they  will  be  more  cautious  afterwards,  and  do  fomething  (as  occa- 
fion  ofters)  to  expiate  their  difgrace:  and  if  the  bufinefs  ftould  be  thorowly  examined, 
it  would  not  be  found  to  be  the  defeft  of  the  form  fo  much,  as  w.int  of  perfedion  in 
their  Order.  And  this  (as  I  faid  before)  is  to  be  provided  againft,  not  by  blaming 
or  exploding  the  way  of  train'd  men,  but  by  improving  and  correfting  it  where  it  ftall 
be  found  amifs  ;  and  how  that  is  done,  I  v/ill  fhew  you  particularly.  As  to  your 
doubt  that  fuch  an  order  of  Soldiers,  meeting  with  an  Officer  equally  difpofed,  may 
iifurp  upon  you,  and  turn  you  out  of  your  Government  ,•  I  anfwtr,  that  Arms  put  or- 
derly and  legally  into  the  hands  of  Citizens  or  Subjects  never  did,  or  will  do  any 
harm.  And  Cities  are  kept  longer  innocent  and  incorrupt  v/ith  thofc,  than  any  other 
forces;  nay,  than  they  are  commonly  without  them.  ko;ne  had  its  Citizens  in  Arms 
four  hundred  years  together,  and  yet  kept  its  liberty  intirc;  Sparta  prcfcrved  its  liber- 
ty 800  years  in  the  fame  pofture  ;  fevcral  Cities  have  been  difarmed,  and  kept  their  li- 
berties: but  how  long  ?  Not  forty  years  any  of  them,  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  great 
Cities  have  occafion  for  Soldiers,  and  when  they  have  none  of  their  own,  they  are  for- 
ced to  entertain  Strangers,  which  commonly  do  much  more  mifchief  than  their  own,  for 
they  are  more  eafily  debauched,  and  a  popular  Citizen  may  more  eafily  corrupt  and 
employ  them  as  Inftruments  of  Ufurparioii  and  Tyranny,  when  tlicy  have  nothing  biit 
naked  and  unarmed  people  ro  deftroy.  ^(::C\dQS,  a  City  ought  in  reafon  to  be  moie 
fearful  of  two  Enemies  than  one.  For  in  entertaining  of  Strangers,  a  City  is  to  have 
an  eye  over  her  Mercenaries  and  her  Natives  ;  and  to  prove  tliat  this  jealoufy  is  na- 
tural and  reafonable,  remember  what  I  faid  before  of  Fiancis  Sjorja  ;  whereas  a 
City  which  employs  only  her  own  inhabitants,  fears  no  •  body  elfe.    But  to  ule  one 
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reafon  for  all,  let  me  tell  you,  no  man  ever  eftabliflied  a  Common-wealth,  or 
Kingdom,  who  did  net  believe  that  the  inhabitants  (if  arm'd)  would  be  willing  to 
defend  it. 

And  had  the  Venetians  been  as  wife  in  this,  as  other  Counfels,  they  Would  have  fee 
up  a  new  Monarchy  in  the  World ;  and  they  are  the  more  inexcufable  they  have 
not,  becaiife  their  firft  Legiflators  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and  gave  them  ability 
to  defend  themfelves.  But  their  territory  being  little  at  land,  they  employ 'd  thefr 
arms  only  at  Sea,  where  they  performed  many  great  things,  to  the  enlargement  of 
their  Country.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  being  forced  to  take  arms  by  land  for  the 
relief  of  Vicenz^a,  they  entertained  the  MarquHs  of  Mamoua  into  their  fervice,  and 
made  him  their  General  ,•  whereas  they  fhould  rather  have  committed  that  charge  to 
one  of  their  own  Citizens,  and  ftnt  him  to  have  engaged  the  enemy  at  land.  This 
unhappy  refolution  was  that  which  clip'd  the  wings  of  their  fuccefs,  and  kept  them 
from  extending  their  Empire  ;  if  they  did  it  out  of  an  opinion  that  their  experience 
was  not  fo  great  in  Land  as  in  Sea  Affairs,  their  diffidence  was  imprudent  j  for  a 
Sea-Captain  jcuftomed  to  the  conflids  of  the  Winds,  and  the  sV'^ater,  and  the  Ele- 
ments, and  the  Enemy,  fliall  fooner  make  a  good  Land  Officer,  where  he  has  nothing 
to  fight  with  but  men  ;  than  a  Land-Officer  fhall  make  a  good  Captain  at  Sea.  My 
Countrymen  the  Romans,  who  were  fo  knowing  at  Land,  being  at  wars  with  the  Car- 
thaginian that  was  fo  potent  at  Sea,  never  troubled  themfelves  to  entertain  either  Gre- 
cian or  Spaniard  into  their  fervice,  though  they  were  both  fo  good  Soldiers  at  Sea,  but: 
they  committed  that  charge  to  their  Land  Officers,  who  fought  the  Canhagenians  and 
beat  them.  If  the  Venetians  did  it  to  prevent  the  ufurpation  of  any  of  their  fellow- 
Citizens,  I  think  it  was  an  unnecefiary  fear;  for  (be/ides  the  reafons  afoiefaid)  if  a 
Citizen  \'it;h  his  Sea-forces  never  made  himfelf  MaiUr  of  any  Sea-Town,  he  could 
have  done  it  much  lefs  with  zay  Land  force.  So  tnat  hence  it  may  be  feen  that  it  is 
nor  putting  the  Citizens  in  arms,  that  is  the  caufe  of  tyranny  ;  but  ill  order,  and  ill 
management  in  the  Government ;  for  whilft  good  order  is  preferved,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  their  being  arm'd,  wherefore  their  refolution  in  that  point  being  imprudent,  has 
robb'd  them  of  much  reputation  and  happinefs.  As  to  the  King  of  France's  error  in 
not  keeping  his  fubjedts  in  difciplinc,  and  prepared  for  the  Wars,  which  is  by  you 
urged  for  an  example,  there  is  no  body  (laying  afide  his  private  paffion)  but  muft 
conclude  that  fingle  negleft  to  be  a  great  weaknefs  to  his  Kingdom. 

But  my  digreffion  has  been  too  great,  and  perhaps  beyond  my  defign,  yet  I  have 
done  it  the  more  willingly,  to  demonftrate  to  you  that  foreign  force  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  fo  much  as  ones  own  Subjefts ;  nor  can  ones  own  (ubitds  be  prepared  and 
adapted  for  the  Wars  any  way  fo  well,  as  by  training  and  excrcife.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  better  way  of  forming  an  army,  or  eftablifhing  a  Militia  in  any  place,  than  that 
which  I  have  prefcribed.  If  you  have  read  the  orders  of  the  firft  Roman  Kings,  efpe- 
cially  of  Servius  T^uUius,  }ou  wi'l  find  his  orders  like  ours,  and  driving  at  nothing 
more  than  putting  the  Citizens  into  fuch  a  poftiire,  that  upon  any  emergence  they 
might  be  brought  fuddenly  together,  and  formed  into  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
City. 

s—  ■ — ^  ,  ~_  .  •         —   .    •  : — — _-J 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  what  Sort  of  Feople  an  Army  is  to  le  compofed, 

pahritio.  T>UT  to  return  to  our  Levies;  T  fay  a^ain,  that  being  to  recruit  an  old  Af- 
^  my,  I  would  choofe  my  men  of  about  feventcen  ;  but  to  raife  a  new  one 
that  might  be  made  fit  for  fervice  in  a  fhort  time,  I  would  take  in  any  betwixt  feven- 
tecn  and  forty. 

Cofimo.  'would  you  in  your  eledion  make  any  difrerence  of  their  trades  ? 

Fabr.tio.  ivlany  Authors  which  have  written  on  tha:  fubjef*:,  have  made  a  difference 
of  their  trades,  and  will  not  allow  of  Falconers,  Fowlers,  Fifhers,  Ruffians,  or  any  per- 
sons who  make  fpoits  their  profcfilon,  or  are  in  any  manner  fubfervient  to  pleafure:  thofe 
who  they  recommend  to  be  chofcn,  are  Labourers,  Husbandmen,  Smiths,  Farriers,  Car- 
penters, Buichers,  Kuntfraen,  and  the  like.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  fbould  not  fo  much 
conflder  the  quality  of  the  profeffion,  as  the  goodnefsof  the  man,  and  which  way  he  may 
be  employed  with  mofl  advantage.  For  this  reafon  I  think  your  Ploughmen,  and  Day- 
labourers  in  the  Country,  are  more  ufeful  generally  than  any  other ;  for  they  take  more 

pains, 
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pains,  and  do  more  fervice  in  an  Army,  than  all  the  reft.  After  chem  arj  your  Smiths, 
Farriers,  Carpenters,  Toyners,  and  fuch  peopk  to  be  chofen  ;  of  which  fort  it  is  cort* 
venient  to  have  gooil  liore,  bccaufe  their  arts  are  nfcfi;l  in  an  Army  upon  feveral  oC- 
cafions :  and  'tis  a  good  thing  to  have  Soldiers  who  have  two  firings  to  their  bow, 
and  yield  you  double  Advantage. 

Cofimo.  How  are  thofe  who  are  fit,  or  unfit  for  the  Wars,  to  be  diftinguifhed  and 
known  ? 

Fabritio.  I  Ciail  fpeak  of  the  manner  of  choo/ing  a  Militia  to  form  it  afterwards  in- 
to an  Army,  becaufe  we  fliall  have  occafion  again  of  fpeaking  of  the  eledion  to  be 
made  upon  the  recruiting  of  an  old  Army.  I  fay  therefore  that  the  fithefs  of  a  perfoli 
to  be  chofen  for  the  Wars,  is  to  be  known  by  experience,  (in  fome  great  atchievement) 
or  by  conjedure. 

This  proof  and  tryal  of  their  courage  is  not  to  be  found  among  new  raifed  men  ;  it 
is  neceflary  therefore,  where  this  experience  is  not  to  be  had,  to  have  recourfe  to  con- 
jcfture,  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  their  age,  arts,  and  feature.  Of  the  two  firft 
we  have  fpoken  before  ;  it  remains  that  we  fpeak  now  of  the  third,  and  tell  you,  that 
fome  perfons  (as  Pyrrbus)  have  been  altogether  for  large  and  tall  men.  Others  (;?s  C-^« 
far)  would  have  them  ftrong,  well  knit,  and  vigorous,  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
compofition  of  their  members,  and  the  quicknefs  of  their  afped.  Wherefore  thofe 
who  treat  of  that  fubje>3t,  have  recommended  a  lively  and  quick  eye,  a  nervous  neck, 
a  large  breafl,  a  mufculous  arm,  a  long  finger,  a  fmall  belly,  round  and  firm  thighs,  atld 
thin  feet  ;  this  kind  of  contexture  does  always  import  activity  and  flrength,  which  in 
a  Soldier  are  two  things  principally  to  be  defiied.  Bi!t  above  all,  refped  is  t6  ht 
had  to  their  manners,  and  that  they  be  indued  with  honc^^y,  and  modefty,  other- 
wife  you  choofe  an  inftVument  of  fcandal,  and  a  beginning  of  corruption  j  for  no 
body  can  expeft,  that  with  brutifhncfs  and  diflioncfty,  any  laudable  virtue  /Ifould 
confifl:.  Upon  this  occafion  it  fecms  to  me  not  impertinent  (for  your  better  under- 
ftanding  the  importance  of  this  way  of  eleftion)  to  let  you  know  the  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Conluls  in  the  beginning  of  their  Magiflracy  made  their  eleClions 
for  the  Roman  Legions.  In  which  levies  (by  reafon  of  their  continual  Wars)  being 
mix'd  of  new  and  veteran  Soldiers,  they  could  proceed  in  the  Veterans  by  experience, 
and  by  conjcfture  in  the  new.  You  mufl  know  then,  thefe  levies  were  made  either  for 
prefent  fervice,  or  to  exercife  them  firft,  and  employ  them  afterwards  as  occafion  wa^ 
offered.  And  although  I  have  fpoken  already  of  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  eledi- 
on  of  fuch  as  are  to  be  difciplin'd  and  employ 'd  afterwards,  yet  my  intention  being 
to  (hew  how  an  Army  ipay  be  ordered  in  a  Country  where  there  is  no  milicary  dif- 
cipline,  and  where  men  are  not  to  be  raifcd  for  immediate  fervice,  I  fliali  fpeak  of  it 
further.  But  in  thofe  Countries  where  it  is  the  cuflom  to  raife  Forces  by  the  Prince's 
command,  there  they  may  have  them  always  ready  for  prefent  ieivice,  as  it  was  anci- 
ently in  Romey  and  is  among  the  Swiz.%ars  at  this  d.iy.  For  if  in  thefe  kind  of  levies 
there  be  new  Soldiers,  there  are  many  which  are  old  and  experfenc'd,  which  mingled 
with  the  new,  will  make  a  good  Army.  Notwithflanding  this,  the  Emperors  (after 
they  began  to  keep  flanding  Forces  and  Garrifons  upon  the  Frontiers)  appointed  Ma- 
fters  for  the  training  and  inftii;ding  their  new  men  whom  they  call'd  TyroneSf  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  life  of  Maximus  the  Emperor.  Which  cufiom  was  not  pradifed  in  the 
Armies  whilft  Rome  enjoy 'd  her  liberty,  but  only  in  the  city,  in  which  thofe  military 
exercifes  being  much  ufed  by  the  youth,  it  came  to  pafs,  that  being  drawn  out  for 
the  Wars,  they  were  fo  well  verfed  and  experienced  in  that  counterfeit  difcipline, 
that  when  afterwards  they  came  to  it  in  earnefl:,  they  behaved  themfelves  very  well. 
But  when  by  degrees  the  Emperors  difufcd  or  abolifhed  that  cullom  of  training,  they' 
were  conftrained  ,to  thefe  ways  which  1  have  fnewn  you  before. 


CHAP.  IX. 
How  the  Romans  rais  fl  their  Legions. 

'T^O  proceed  therefore  to  the  manner  of  the  eledion  of  the  Penman  Legions,  I  fay,' 
that  after  the  Roman  Confuis  (in  whofe  hands  the  adminiltrarion  of  the  War  was 
wholly  depofited)  had  taken  upon  them  the  Magillracy,  being  to  raife  an  Army  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  which  gave  to  each  Conful  two  L.tr,ions  of  the  beft  men,  (who 
were  effeemed  the  firength  and  flower  of  their  Army)  thty  created  four  and  twenty 
military  Tribunes,  (fix  for  each  Legion)  and  invelled  them  widi  the  fame  authori- 
ty as  wc  do  our  Captains,    After  this,  they  alftmbled  all  the  Romans  who  were 

able 
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able  to  bear  arms,  and  placed  the  Tribunes  of  each  Legion  a-part;  after  which  they 
drew  lots  in  which  Tribe  they  fhould  begin  their  elcdtion,  and  where  the  lot  fell,  out 
of  that  Tribe  they  chofe  four  of  the  beft ;  and  out  of  them  four,  one  was  chofen  by 
the  Tribunes  of  the  firft  Legion  ;  and  out  of  the  other  three,  one  was  chofen  by  the 
fecond  Legion  ;  and  out  of  the  remaining  two,  another  was  chofen  by  the  third  Le- 
gion ;  and  the  fourth  perfon  belonged  to  the  fourth  Legion  :  Thefe  four  being  difpofed 
in  this  manner,  they  proceeded  to  the  eleftion  of  four  more,  the  firft  of  which  was 
chofen  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  Legion;  the  fecond  by  the  Tribunes  of  the 
third  i  the  third  by  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  by  the  firft  Legion.  After  which  they 
had  a  third  eledion  ;  the  firft  chofe  the  third ;  the  fecond  the  fourth  ;  the  third  the 
firft;  and  the  fourth  the  fecond  :  and  in  this  manner  they  varied  their  ekdions,  till 
at  length  all  the  Legions  became  perfect  and  equal,  and  were  then  united.  As  we 
faid  before,  the  Romans  had  the  convenience  of  making  this  elcdion  for  prefent  fcrvice, 
becaufe  a  good  parr  of  fuch  as  were  chofen,  were  old  Soldiers,  well  experienc'd  in 
their  trade,  and  all  of  them  well  difciplin'd  and  train'd  ;  fo  that  their  elecSrions  were 
made  by  eNperience,  and  conjedure  both:  But  where  an  Army  is  to  be  new  rais'd, 
and  chofen,  not  fo  much  for  prefent  as  future  fervice;  the  eledion  in  that  cafe  is  to 
be  made  by  conjcdure  only,  and  that  from  the  age  and  perfon  of  the  man. 

Ccfimo.  I  believe  what  you  have  faid  to  be  true  ;  but  before  you  pafs  to  another 
difcourfe,  I  would  be  faiisfied  in  a  thing  of  which  you  put  me  in  mind,  by  faying 
that  levies  to  be  made  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  not  been  trained  up  in  the  wars, 
are  to  be  made  by  conjefture  ,•  and  of  this  I  am  the  more  curious,  becaufe  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  many  places  our  Militias  to  be  condemned,  and  efpecially  as  to  our  num- 
bers; for  many  are  of  opinion  a  lefs  number  were  better,  in  refpedi  that  the  fewer 
there  were,  the  better  they  would  be  taught,  and  by  confequence  the  elections  would 
be. better,  the  confufion  lefs,  and  they  would  be  more  capable  of  reward,  (which  is 
that  which  keeps  them  content)  and  to  be  fure  be  under  better  command.  I  would 
know  therefore  your  op  nion,  whether  you  are  for  a  great  number  or  afmall,  and  what 
meafures  you  would  take  in  your  elections  both  of  the  or.e  and  the  other. 


CHAP.  X, 

Whether  it  is  lefl  for  a  Militia  to  confifl  of  a  great  Numler  or  a  fmafl. 

Tahr.  C  EEing  it  is  your  defire  to  be  fatisfied,  which  is  beft,  a  great  number  or  a  fmaJI ; 

^  v.'ithout  doubt  a  great  number  is  beft,  and  nor  only  more  neceftary,  but  (to 
fpeak  frankly)  a  compleat  and  perfeft  Militia  is  not  to  be  had  in  any  place  where 
there  is  not  great  plenty  of  men ;  and  as  to  your  obfervation  in  other  places,  it  is  ea- 
/iiy  refuted.  For  firft,  the  fmallnefs  of  your  number  does  not  better  your  foldiers, 
(where  plenty  is  to  be  had,  as  in  Ttfcmij)  nor  mend  your  election  ;  becaufe  men  be- 
ing to  judge  by  experience,  in  that  country  few  people  would  be  found  whofe  expe- 
rience would  reco.mm,end  them  ;  forafmuch  as  few  of  them  have  been  aftually  in  the 
wars;  and  of  thofe  few,  fewer  have  given  fuch  teftimony  of  themfelves  as  to  deferve 
to  be  choi'en  before  the  reft  ;  fo  that  he  who  makes  his  eleflion  in  fuch  places,  is  to 
lay  afide  his  experience,  and  to  choofe  by  way  of  conjedure.  Other  people  there- 
fore being  in  this  perplexity,  I  would  know,  if  twenty  young  perfons  of  good  af- 
pcds  were  brought  before  me,  by  v/hat  rules  or  method  I  was  to  choofe  or  rejed. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  every  man  would  confefs  the  beft  way  to  take,  and  arm,  and 
cxercife  them  all,  (it  being  impoftible  to  judge  till  then  which  will  be  the  befl)  and  to 
referve  your  eiedion,  till  having  all  had  the  fame  exercife  and  inftrudion,  it^be  cafy 
to  difcern  which  is  moft  vigorous,  and  likely  to  do  fervice  :  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  to 
defire  but  few  in  this  cafe,  that  youreledion  may  be  better,  is  without  queftion  an  error. 
As  to  the  objedion  of  being  lefs  inconvenience  to  the  Country,  and  to  the  People,  I 
anfwer,  that  a  Militia  (be  it  as  little  or  imperfed  as  it  may)  is  no  prejudice  to  either. 
Becaufe  it  takes  away  no  man  from  his  employments  ;  obliges  no  man  from  his  bufi- 
nefs  ;  for  to  appear  only  on  idle  days  to  exercife,  is  rather  a  recreation  to  the  People, 
and  advantage  to  the  Country,  than  otherwife.  Whereas  if  they  had  no  fuch  diver- 
tifement,  young  men  would  be  apt  on  thofe  days  to  run  out  into  fome  debauche* 
ry  or  extravagance,  which  would  be  much  worfe  than  thofe  innocent  recreations, 
which  being  a  handfome  fpedacle,  gives  great  entertainments  to  young  people. 


Whereas 
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Whereas  ic  is  alleds^ed  chac  a  lefs  number  is  eafier  paid,  and  by  confequence  kept  in 
better  order  and  obedience ;  I  anfwer,  that  no  Levies  can  be  made  of  fo  few,  as  that 
they  will  be  paid  always  to  their  fatisfadion.  For  example,  a  Militia  is  to  be  efta- 
blifh'd  of  five  thoufand  foot:  To  pay  them  to  their  content  would  require  at  leaft  loooo 
Ducats  a  month.  FirH,  5000  Foot  is  not  a  competent  Army,  and  10000  Ducats  a 
month  would  be  infupportable  to  a  State,  and  yet  infufficient  to  {:xt\s{y  them,  or  to 
oblij^e  them  to  any  extraordinary  enterprize.  So  that  in  fo  doing,  your  expence  would 
be  great,  your  force  but  fmall,  and  unable  to  defend  you,  much  lefs  to  make  any  vi- 
gorous attack.  If  you  encrcafe  their  pay,  or  their  number,  it  would  be  the  more  im- 
poffible  to  pay  them:  if  you  gave  them  lefs,  or  lifted  lefs,  they  would  be  fo  much  the 
more  difl'arisfied  and  unferviceable. 

They  therefore  who  talk  of  raiding  Soldiers,  and  paying  them  whilft  they  are  not  in 
fervice,  talk  ridiculouHy,  and  of  things  either  impoffible  or  ufeiefs.  'Tis  true,  when 
they  are  to  be  raifed  for  immediate  Service,  they  are  always  to  be  paid  j  yet  if  in 
times  of  Peace  they  be  the  occafion  of  any  diforder  or  inconvenience,  (which  I  cannot 
believe)  the  advantages  of  a  well-difciplin'd  and  ready  Militia  does  abundantly  re- 
compence  itj  for  where  there  is  no  fuch  force,  there  is  nothing  fecure. 

1  conclude  then,  That  he  who  would  have  a  fmall  number,  to  pay  them  the  bet* 
ter,  or  for  any  other  of  your  reafons,  is  mightily  ignorant.  For  though  it  agrees 
with  my  opinion,  that  let  your  number  be  what  it  will,  it  will  leflfon  upon  your  hands, 
(by  the  many  accidents  that  are  not  poffible  to  be  avoided)  yet  a  fmall  number 
would  quickly  dwindle  to  nothing.  Befides,  a  great  number  is  of  more  real  fervice 
and  reputation.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  That  if  in  order  to  the  exerciling,  you 
felecc  a  few  perfons  in  Countries  where  plenty  is  to  be  had  ;  ti)cy  are  fo  remote,  and 
at  fuch  diftance  from  one  another,  that  you  cannot  bring  them  to  a  Rendezvous  wich- 
out  great  inconvenience  j  and  without  exerciling,  Militias  are  ufekfs,  as  Audi  oe  fhewn 
in  due  place. 

Cofimo.  You  have  fatisfy'd  me  as  to  my  former  demand,  but  I  defire  you  would  re- 
folve  me  another  doubt ;  and  that  is,  whether  fuch  great  numbers  do  not  produce  more 
confufion  and  diforder  in  the  Country  ? 

Fahitio.  That  opinion  is  as  idle  as  the  other,  and  for  the  reafons  I  IhalF 
give. 


CHAP  XL 

How  the  Inconveniencies  which  follow  great  Armies  may  he  preventer!. 

Fabritio.  'TpHofe  who  are  defigned  for  the  Wars,  may  occafion  diforder  two  ways, 
either  among  themfelves,  or  with  other  people  ;  but  the  remedy  is  cafy, 
though  tljeir  difcipline  (hould  not  prevent  it:  (for  as  to  quarrels  and  mutinies  among 
themfelves,  difcipline  will  obviate  them)  If  the  Country  where  your  Levies  are  to  be 
made,  be  fo  weak,  that  they  have  no  Arms  among  them,  or  fo  unanimoufly  united  a- 
mong  themfelves,  that  they  have  no  head,  this  Order  and  Militia  will  make  them 
more  fierce  and  couragious  againft  Strangers,  without  any  impediment  to  their  uni- 
ty. For  men  who  are  well  difciplin'd,  are  as  tender  of  breaking  the  Laws  when 
they  are  armed,  as  much  as  when  they  are  difarmed;  nor  can  they  be  any  ways  alter- 
ed, unlefs  the  Officers  which  you  fet  over  them  debauch  them,  and  which  way  that  is 
to  be  done,  I  fiiall  fbew  you  prefently.  But  if  the  Country  wliere  your  Levies  are 
to  be  made,  are  in  Arms,  and  difunited,  this  way  will  be  fufficient  to  unite  them  j 
for  though  they  had  Arms  and  Officers  of  their  own  before,  yet  they  were  fuch  Arms 
as  were  ufeiefs  in  War,  and  fuch  Officers  as  rather  bred  and  provoked  mutinies^  than 
prevented  or  fupprefs'd  them.  And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  thofe  Countries  as  foon 
as  a  man  is  offended,  he  repairs  immediately  to  the  head  of  his  party,  who  to  main- 
tain his  own  reputation,  encourages  him  to  revenge;  whereas  a  pubiick  General  pro- 
ceeds quite  contrary.  So  then  by  this  way  Seditions  are  prevented.  Unity  eftablifhcdi 
Provinces  united  (but  weak)  continue  their  union,  and  are  freed  of  their  weaknefs;  Pro- 
vinces difunited  and  mutinous  arc  reconciled  and  compofcd,  and  their  ferocity  which 
was  employ 'd  formerly  in  diforders,  is  employ 'd  now  to  the  Advantage  of  the  pubiick. 
As  to  the  provi/ion  that  is  to  be  made  that  they  in/ure  not  other  people,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  that  that  is  not  to  be  done,  but  by  the  fault  of  their  Officers;  and  to  prevent  the 
Officers  from  occafioning  fuch  diforders,  it  is  ncccfiary  that  care  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
ufurptoo  great  an  authority  over  their  Soldiers,  which  authority  is  to  be  gained  too  ways, 
either  by  nature  or  accident;  the  way  by  nature,  is  to  be  prevented  by  providing  that  he 

who 
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who  is  born  in  a  place,  be  never  put  to  command  the  Forces  raifed  in  the  fame  place, 
but  be  put  at  the  head  ot  fuch  Troops  as  are  raifed  in  other  Countries,  with  whom  he 
has  no  natural  converfe.  As  to  the  accidental  way,  things  are  to  be  fo  ordered,  that 
the  Commanders  in  chief  be  changed  every  year;  for  the  continuation  of  a  com- 
mand over  the  fame  men,  contrads  fuch  a  friend(hip  and  intimacy  betwixt  them,  as 
is  many  times  ptrvtrted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Prince,  Which  changes,  how  ufeful 
they  have  been  to  thofc  who  have  ufed  them,  and  how  rtiuch  the  oraiffion  of  them 
have  been  prejudicial  to  other  people,  may  be  obferved  by  the  example  of  the  King- 
dom of  AJJ)rta,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Romans ;  for  that  Kingdom  continued  a  thou- 
fand  )ears  without  Tiimuit  or  Civil  War,  which  proceeded  from  the  annual  changing 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Army.  And  in  the  Roman  Empire,  after  Julius  Cajar  was  kill- 
ed, all  the  Civil  Wars  and  Confpiracies  which  happened  betwixt  the  Officers  and  the 
Emperors,  proceeded  from  nothing  but  holding  the  Officers  continually  iti  command. 
And  if  any  of  the  firft  Emperors,  or  thofe  who  rul'd  afterwards  with  any  reputation» 
(as  Ad/ianuSy  Marcus,  Sevtrus  and  the  like)  had  had  the  providence  to  have  introdu- 
ced that  cuftom  into  their  Armies,  without  doubt  their  Empire  would  have  been  more 
quiet  and  durable  ;  for  their  Generals  would  not  have  had  fo  much  opportunity 
to  rebel,  the  Emperors  would  not  have  had  fo  much  occafion  to  fear,  and  the  Se- 
nate (in  default  of  fucceffion)  having  more  authority  in  the  Election  of  a  nev^  Empe- 
ror, would  undoubtedly  have  chofen  better.  But  ill  cuftoms  (either  thorough  the  ig- 
norance or  inadvertency  of  mankind)  are  not  to  be  eradicated  by  examples  either 
good  or  bad 

Cofinio.  I  fear  my  demands  have  drawn  you  from  your  intended  difcourfe,  for  from 
fptaknig  of  Levies  and  Militias,  and  fuch  things,  we  are  got  clear  upon  another  Sub- 
jed  ;  fo  that  had  I  not  excufed  my  felf  before,  I  fliould  think  1  deferved  reprehenfion. 

Fabrttio.  Let  not  that  trouble  you,  all  that  we  have  faid  is  pertinent  enough  ;  for 
being  to  treat  in  the  way  of  Militias  (which  is  condemned  by  many  people)  and  I 
fo  defend  if,  'twas  convenient  that  we  Ciould  begin  with  the  way  of  Election  j  and 
ftrft  as  to  the  Cavalry. 


•  G  H  A  P.  xn. 

i  ■ 

Of  the  Cavalry* 

f'ak  '^HE  Cavalry  ahcietttly  tvas  raifed  Out  df  the  ticheft  atld  rtioft  cdnfldetable 

the  City,  but  with  refped:  to  the  age,  and  quality  of  the  perfon.  Of  thefc 
there  were  only  three  hundred  to  a  Legion  ;  fo  that  in  each  Cohfular  Army,  the  Ro- 
nutrn  had  never  above  fix  hundted  Horfe. 

Cofimtj.  Would  you  have  a  ftanding  Militia  of  Horfe  to  exereife  theto  at  Hotne,  and 
employ  them  afterwards  in  the  War  ? 

Fab.  To  do  well,  you  cannot  do  otherw^ife,  if  you  Would  have  Soldiers  of  your 
own,  and  not  rely  wholly  upon  fuch  as  make  War  their  profeflioft. 

Cofmo.  How  would  you  choofe  them  ? 

Fab-  I  would  imitate  the  Romans^  choofe  them  out  of  the  wealthieft,  giVe  Officers 
as  they  do  at  this  day,  and  fee  them  well  armed,  and  well  exercifed. 
Cofinto.  Would  it  be  v/ell  to  allow  them  any  pay? 

Fab.  Yes  truly  it  would,  yet  it  fbou'd  be  no  more  than  wou'd  keep  their  Horfe ;  foe 
otherwife  lying  coannually  upon  them,  they  would  become  grievous  to  the  Subjedi 
and  give  them  occafion  to  complain  of  you. 

Cofimo.  What  numbers  would  you  have,  and  how  would  you  arm  them  ? 

Fah  You  are  too  quick,  and  pafs  from  one  thing  to  another ;  I'll  anfwer  you  to 
that  in  anocher  place,  vvhcn  I  have  ^old  you  l)Ow  the  Foot  are  to  be  armed,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  Ejeid  Battle. 
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C  H  A  P.  L 
IVhat  Arm  were  moji  ufed  hy  the  Ancients  in  their  Wars. 

■pab.  ▼"▼THEN  you  have  raifed  your  men,  the  next  thing  is  to  furnifh  them 
\ /\/  with  Arms  ;  and  before  you  do  that,  1  think  it  not  amifs  to  examine 
T  Y  what  Arms  were  moft  ufed  by  the  Ancients,  and  choofe  the  beft. 
The  Romans  divided  their  Infantry  into  thofe  who  were  compleatly,  and  thofe  who 
were  flightly  armed.  Thofe  who  were  lightly  armed,  were  called  J/elitvs,  under  which 
name  all  were  comprehended  who  carried  Bows,  and  Slings,  and  Darts ;  the  greatefl 
part  of  them  had  Cafques  upon  their  Heads  for  their  defence,  and  a  kind  of  Buckler 
upon  their  arm.  They  fought  in  no  order,  and  at  diftance  from  thofe  who  were 
arm'd  compleatly  ;  their  Arms  confiHed  of  a  Head  piece  or  Morrion,  which  came 
down  to  the  Shoulders,  a  Brigandine  down  to  their  knees,  their  legs  and  arms  were 
covered  with  Greaves  and  Gauntlets,  a  Buckler  cover'd  with  Iron,  about  two  yards 
long,  and  one  broad,  an  iron  ring  about  it  without  to  keep  off  the  blows,  and  another 
within  to  keep  it  from  the  dirt  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  ground.  Their  offenfive 
Weapons  were  a  Sword  at  their  left  thigh,  about  a  yard  and  half  long,  with  a  Dag- 
ger on  their  right  fide.  They  carried  a  Dart  in  their  hand  which  they  call'd  Piltm, 
which  upon  a  charge  they  darted  at  the  Enemy. 

Thefe  were  the  Arms  with  which  the  Romans  conquer'd  the  whole  World.  And 
though  fome  of  their  ancient  Writers  do  give  them  a  iipear  in  form  of  a  Spit;  I  do 
not  fee  how  fuch  a  Weapon  cou'd  be  handled  by  one  that  carried  fuch  a  Buckler,  for 
it  was  too  heavy  to  be  managed  with  one  hand  ;  befides  (unlefs  it  were  in  the  Front 
where  they  had  room  to  make  ufe  of  them)  it  was  impoffible  to  ufe  them  in  their 
ranks  J  for  the  nature  of  Battles  is  fuch,  (as  I  fhall  fliew  hereafter)  that  they  do  al- 
ways contrad  and  keep  clofe,  as  being  in  much  lefs  danger,  than  when  they  are 
drawn  up  loofer  and  at  a  diftance :  So  that  in  that  clofe  order,  all  Arms  that  are  a- 
bove  two  yards  long,  are  not  to  be  ufed  ;  for  having  a  Spear  that  is  to  be  managed 
with  both  hands,  if  your  Buckler  were  no  hinderance,  it  could  not  hurt  your  Enemy 
when  he  was  near.  If  you  take  it  in  one  hand,  and  raanaj^e  your  Buckler  with  the 
other,'  you  muft  take  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  there  will  be  fo  much  of  it  behind, 
that  they  who  come  after  you  will  hinder  you  from  handling  it ;  So  that  it  is  true, 
cither  the  Romans  had  no  fuch  Hafta:,  or  if  they  had,  they  made  but  little  ufe  of  them. 
For  if  you  read  the  Hift;ory  of  Titus  Livius,  in  the  defcription  of  all  his  Battles,  you 
will  fcarce  ever  find  he  mentions  thofe  Ha/ia,  but  tells  you  all  along  that  having  dart- 
ed their  Pila,  they  fell  to  the  Sword.  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  this  Ha/la  be 
laid  afide,  and  that  in  imitation  of  the  Roynans,  we  make  ufe  of  their  Sword  and 
Buckler,  and  other  Arms,  without  troubling  our  felves  with  that. 

The  Grecians  for  their  defence  did  nor  arm  fo  heavily  as  the  Romans^  but  for  offence, 
they  relied  more  upon  the  Spear  than  the  Sword,  efpccially  the  Macedonian  Pbalanxy  who 
carried  of  thofe  Javelins  which  they  call'd  i'^r-z/Zk,  with  which  they  brake  the  Enemies 
Battles,  and  kept  their  own  firm  and  entire.  And  tho'iome  Writers  fay  that  they  alfo  had  ' 
their  Bucklers,  ytt  I  know  not  (for  thereafons  abovcfaid)  how  they  could  confift.  Befidcs, 
in  the  Battle  betwixt  Paulus  Emilius  and  Perjcus  King  of  Macedon,  I  do  not  remember 
that  mention  was  made  of  any  Bucklers,  but  only  of  their  Sanjf.t,  and  ytt  the  Romans  had 
much  ado  to  overcome  them.  So  that  my  opinion  is,  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  jui\ 
fuch  a  Body  as  the  Swiz.x,ers  Battalion,  whole  whole  force  lies  in  their  Pike.  The  Ro- 
Mdus  were  likewife  accuftomcd  to  adorn  their  Soldiers  with  Plumes  of  Feathers  ia 
tiicir  Caps,  which  renders  an  Army  beautiful  to  their  Friends,  and  terrible  to  their 

Enemies. 
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Enemies.  In  the  firft  beginning  of  the  Roman  Wars,  their  Horfe  ufed  a  round  Shield, 
a  Helmet  upon  their  Heads,  and  all  the  reft  of  their  body  naked  ;  their  ofFenfive 
Arms  were  a  Sword  and  Javelin  with  a  long  thin  fpike  at  the  end  of  it;  and  fo  be- 
ing incumbered  with  Shield  and  Javelin,  they  could  ufe  neither  of  theiti  well,  and 
beinJT  unarmed,  they  were  more  expofed  to  the  Enemy. 

Afterwards  they  came  to  arm  themfeives  like  their  Foot,  only  their  Shield  was  a  lit- 
tle fhorter  and  fquarer,  their  Launce  or  Javelin  thicker,  with  pikes  at  each  end,  that 
if  by  accident  one  of  themftould  mifcarry,  the  other  might  be  ferviceablc.  With  thcfe 
Arms  both  for  Hoife  and  Foot,  my  Countrymen  the  Rowans  went  thorough  the  whole 
world,  and  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefles,  'tis  likely,  they  were  as  well  accounted 
as  any  Army  ever  was.  And  'Titus  Livius  in  many  places  of  his  Hiftory  makes  it 
credfble,  where  comparing  the  Armies  of  the  Enemies,  he  fays.  But  the  Romans  for  cou- 
rage, fafhion  of  their  Arms,  and  difcipline  were  before  them  all.  And  for  that  rea- 
fon  I  have  chofen  to  fpeak  particularly  rather  of  the  Conquerors  Arms,  than  the  Arms 
of  the  Conquered.  It  follows  now  that  I  fay  fomething  of  the  way  of  Arming  at  pre- 
lent. 


CHAP.  IT. 

Of  the  Arms  which  are  ufed  at  prefenty  and  of  the  invention  of  the  Pike. 

Fabritio.  Hp  H  E  Soldiers  of  our  times  do  wear  for  defenfive  Arms,  Back  and  Breaft, 
-■-  and  for  offenfive  a  Launce  nine  yards  long,  which  they  call  a  Pikey  with 
a  Sword  by  their  fide  rather  round  than  fbarp.  Thefe  are  generally  the  Arms  which 
they  wear  at  this  day  ;  few  wear  Greaves  and  Gauntlets,  and  none  at  all  Head-pieces. 
Thofe  few  V.  ho  have  no  Pikes,  do  carry  Halberts,  the  rtaff  three  yards  long,  and  the 
head  like  an  Axe.  They  have  among  them  Mufquetiers,  who  with  their  Fire  Arms 
do  the  fame  Service  which  was  done  formerly  by  the  Bows  and  Slings.  This  manner 
of  arming  with  Pikes,  was  found  out  by  the  Germans,  and  particularly  by  the  Swiz.- 
zers,  who  being  poor,  and  defirous  to  preferve  their  liberty,  were  and  are  ftill  neceffi- 
tated  to  contend  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,  who  are  rich,  and 
and  able  to  entertain  Horfe,  which  the  Swizz^ers  are  not  able  to  do.  So  that  their 
Force  confifting  principally  in  Foot,  being  to  defend  themfeives  againft  the  Enemy's 
Horfe,  they  were  obliged  to  revive  the  old  way  of  drawing  up,  and  find  out  Arms 
that  might  defend  them  againft  them.  This  neceflity  put  them  upon  continuing  or 
reviving  the  old  Orders,  without  which  (as  every  wife  man  knows)  the  Foot  would 
he  ufeltfs  ;  for  which  caufe  they  make  ufe  of  Pikes,  not  only  to  refift  and  keep  off, 
but  to  attack  and  fometimes  to  diforder  the  Horfe.  And  by  vertue  of  thefe  Arms, 
and  thefe  Orders,  the  Germans  have  afiuraed  the  confidence  with  15  or  20000  of  their 
Foot  to  attack  a  vaft  Body  of  Horfe,  of  which  'tis  not  above  25  years  lince  we  had 
a  moft  fignal  experiment  ;  and  fo  many  great  examples  there  are  of  their  courage, 
(founded  upon  their  Arms,  and  their  Order,)  that  after  Charles  VIIl's  Expedition  into 
j!ay,  al!  Nations  made  ufe  of  them,  infomuch  as  thereby  the  Spaniards  grew  into  great 
reputation. 

Cofimo.  Which  manner  of  arming  do  you  prefer,  the  German,  or  the  ancient  Ro' 
man  ? 

Fabritio.  The  Roman  without  doubt,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  ufefulnefs  and  inconve- 
nience of  them  both. 


CHAP.  III. 

Whether  the  ancient  or  modern  is  the  left  way  of  Arming. 

TH  E  German  Foot  are  able  not  only  to  fuftain,  but  to  beat  the  Cavalry  j  they  ara 
better  for  expedition,  and  can  draw  themfeives  up  better,  bccaufe  not  over  pcllcred 
with  Arms.  On  the  other  fide,  Foot  are  more  expofed  to  wounds  bo  h  at  hand  and 
at  a  diftance.  They  are  not  fo  ufeful  likewife  in  Storming  of  Towns,  and  are  in 
great  danger  where  there  is  vi^'orous  refiftaiice.  But  the  Romans  were  fo  well  armed, 
tl^ey  could  encounter  and  bafHc  the  Horfe  as  well  as  the  Germans,  and  were  fecure 
againft  their  blows  by  vertue  of  their  Arms,  could  manage  themfeives  better  in  an 
engagement  with  their  Su'ords,  than  the  G'^'m^w/ with  their  Pikes,  and  affault  a  Town 
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beuer  under  the  fhelter  of  their  Tars^ets.  So  that  the  only  inconvenience  was  the 
weight  of  their  Arms,  and  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  along,  which  they  eafily  fur- 
mounted  by  accuftoming  themfelvcs  to  all  kind  of  difficulties  and  hardfhips  ;  and  you 
know  cuftom  is  a  fecond  Nature.  You  muft  know  likewife  that  Foot  are  many  times 
to  engage  both  againfl;  Horfe  and  Foot  together,  and  confide r  alfo  that  thefe  kind  of 
Soldiers  would  be  altogether  unferviceable,  and  could  never  ftand  againft  Horfe;  or 
if  they  could  bear  up  againft  them,  yet  ihey  would  Hill  be  afraid  of  the  Foot,  left  they 
fliould  be  better  armed,  and  better  ordered  than  they.  Now  if  you  confider  the  i?.o- 
mans  and  Germans  together,  you  will  queftionlefs  difcover  that  the  Germans  had  much 
the  advantage  in  charging  and  breaking  a  Body  of  Horfe,  (as  we  faid  before)  but  to 
engage  a  Body  of  Foot  armed,  and  ordered  like  the  Romans,  they  have  much  the  dif- 
advantage.  So  that  by  this  you  fee  what  advantage  and  difadvantage  the  one  has  of 
the  other  ;  the  Romans  were  able  to  fight  Foot  and  Horfe  both,  and  the  Germans  are 
able  to  deal  only  with  Horfe. 

Cofmo.  I  would  defire  you  to  give  us  an  example,  that  we  may  underftand  it  the 
better. 

Fahritio.  T  fay  you  will  find  in  many  places  of  our  Hiftory,  the  Roman  Foot  have 
overcome  great  Bodies  of  Horfe,  and  you  {hall  never  find  that  they  were  overcome  by 
Foot,  by  reafon  of  any  defed  in  their  Arms,  or  any  advantage  which  the  Enemy  had 
in  theirs.  For  had  their  way  of  arming  been  found  inconvenient,  one  of  thefe  tw« 
things  would  have  followed,  they  would  not  have  advanced  with  their  Conquefts  fo 
far  (their  Enemy  being  better  arm'd,)  or  elfe  they  would  have  arm'd  as  the  Enemy  did, 
and  left  their  own  way  ;  and  becaufe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  done,  it  fol- 
lows probably  that  their  way  of  arming  was  the  beft.  With  the  Germans  it  was  other- 
wife,  as  appears  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  they  have  had  whenever  they  have  been  en- 
gag 'd  with  Foot  that  were  well  ordered,  and  as  valiant  as  they ;  which  proceeded 
from  the  advantage  the  Enemy  had  of  them  in  their  Arms.  Phtlippo  Vijconte,  Duke 
of  Milan.,  being  afl'aulted  by  1 8000  Swiz,z^rs,  fent  againft  them  the  Count  Carmigmiolat 
who  was  his  General  at  that  time.  Carmignuola  with  dooo  Horfe  and  a  few  Foot, 
went  to  encounter  them,  and  coming  to  an  engagement,  was  beaten  for  his  pains, 
Carmignuola  being  a  wife  man,  quickly  difcover'd  the  advantage  which  the  Enemy  had 
in  their  Foot  over  his  Horfe ;  having  rallied  and  recruited  his  Army,  he  advanced 
againft  the  Suoizz,ers  again,  and  when  ne  came  near  them,  he  caufed  his  Horfe  to  dif* 
mount,  and  engaging  them  fraartly  in  that  pofture,  he  put  them  all  to  the  Rout,  and 
moft  of  them  to  the  Sword,  only  3000  were  left,  who  finding  themfelves  paft  remedyj 
threw  down  their  Arms. 

Cojimo.  How  comes  that  great  difadvantage  ? 

Fahritio.  I  told  you  before,  but  fince  you  did  not  regard  it,  I  will  repeat  it  again. 
The  German  Infantry  have  little  or  no  defenfive  Arms,  and  for  ofFenlive  they  have  the 
Pike  and  the  Sword,  and  with  thefe  weapons,  and  in  that  order,  they  attack  the  Ene- 
my. But  if  the  Enemy  be  well  provided  for  his  defence  (as  the  Cavalry  were  which 
Carmignuola  caufed  to  difmount)  and  receives  them  in  any  ^^ood  order,  they  may  deal 
well  enough  with  the  Swiz,z,ers  if  they  can  but  come  to  the  Sword  ;  for  when  they 
once  get  within  them,  the  length  of  their  Pikes  make  them  ufelefs,  and  falling  then  to 
their  Sword,  they  have  the  difadvantage  of  wanting  defenfive  Arms,  with  which  the 
Enemy  is  provided.  So  that  confidering  the  advantage  and  difadvantage  on  both 
fides,  it  will  appear  that  they  who  have  no  defenfive  Arms  are  without  remedy,  if  the 
Enemy  charges  but  home,  and  pafles  their  Pikes  ;  for  Battles  do  always  advance,  (as 
I  fiiall  fhew,  when  I  have  told  you  the  manner  of  drawing  them  up)  and  preffing  on 
perpetually,  they  muft  of  necellity  come  fo  near  as  to  reach  one  another  with  their 
Swords  ;  and  though  fome  few  perhaps  may  be  killed  or  tumbled  down  with  their 
Pikes,  yet  thofe  that  are  behind  prefTing  ftill  on,  are  fufHcient  to  carry  the  Viflory  ; 
and  this  was  the  reafon  why  Carmignuola  overcame  with  ib  great  flaughter  of  the 
Swijfes,  and  fo  little  of  his  own  Army. 

Cojimo.  Confidering  that  Carmignuola  s  Forces  were  men  at  Arms,  and  (though  on 
foot)  yet  armed  compleatly,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  convenient  upon  any  great 
cnterprize,  to  arm  your  Foot  in  that  manner. 

Fabritio.  Had  you  remembrcd  what  I  told  you  before  about  the  way  of  the  Romans 
arming  themfelves,  you  would  not  have  been  of  that  opinion:  For  a  Foot-Soldier  with 
a  Head-piece,  Breaft-plate,  Shield,  his  arms  and  his  legs  covcr'd  with  Iron,  is  better  a- 
ble  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  Pikes,  and  break  into  them,  than  one  of  the  men  at 
Arms  difmounted. 

I  will  give  you  a  modern  example.  Certain  Companies  of  Spnnijh  Foot  were  tranf- 
ported  out  of  Sicil^t  and  landed  in  the  Kingdom  of  N^ifeh  being  to  fupply  Gonjaho, 
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who  was  befieged  in  Bavletta  by  the  French.  Monfuur  Aulngny  had  notice  of  their 
inarch,  and  went  to  meet  them  with  his  men  at  arms,  and  fome  4000  German  focti 
who  prefTed  upon  them  with  their  pikes,  and  opened  the  Spanijh  body  ;  but  by  the 
help  of  their  bucklers,  and  the  agility  of  their  bodies,  having  got  under  their  pikes, 
and  fo  near  as  they  could  come  at  them  with  their  fwords,  the  Spaniards  had  the  day, 
with  the  flaughter  of  mofl:  of  the  Swtjfes.  Every  one  knows  how  many  of  the  Swi/fes 
foot  were  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna^  and  all  upon  the  fame  account^  the  Spanijh 
foot  having  got  to  them  with  their  fwords,  and  had  cut  them  certainly  in  pieces,  had 
they  not  been  refciied  by  the  French  horfe:  and  yet  the  Spaniards  drawing  themfelvcs 
into  a  clofe  Order,  fecured  themfelves.  I  conclude  therefore,  a  good  Infantry  ought 
to  be  able  not  only  to  fuftain  the  horfe,  but  to  encounter  the  foot,  which  (as  I  hav^ 
faid  many  times  before)  is  to  be  done  by  being  well  arm'd  and  well  order'd. 
'  Cojimo,  Tell  me  therefore,  I  befeech  you,  how  they  would  have  theih  ariti'd. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  Foot  Jhoald  he  arm  d,  and  of  the  Force  and  Cbrivenitncie  of  Mefi  at  Arms. 

pabritio,  T  Would  take  both  of  the  Roman  and  German  arms,  and  half  my  men  fhould 
be  arm'd  with  the  oUe,  and  half  wich  the  other  ;  for  if  in  <5ooo  foot  (as  I 
lhall  explain  to  you  hereafter)  I  fhould  have  3000  with  bucklers  like  the  RomanSi  2000 
pikes,  and  1000  mufquecs  like  the  Siurjs;  I  think  I  fhould  do  well  enough  ;  for  I  would 
place  my  pikes  either  in  my  front,  or  where<.ever  I  fufpeftcd  the  Enemy's  Horfe  might 
make  any  impreffion  ;  my  bucklers  and  fwcrds  fliould  fecond  ray  pikes,  and  be  very 
conducing  to  the  Victory,  as  I  fliall  demonftrate.  So  that  I  think  an  Infantry  thus  or- 
dered would  be  too  hard  for  any  other. 

Cofimo.  What  you  have  faid  about  the  Foot,  is  fufficient.  I  pray  let  us  now  heat 
what  you  judge  of  the  Horfe,  and  which  way  of  equipping  them  is  the  beft,  the  an- 
cient or  modern. 

Fabritio.  I  think  the  prefent  way  is  the  beft,  in  refped  of  the  great  faddles  and  flir- 
rups,  (which  were  not  in  ufe  among  the  ancients)  and  make  men  fit  ftr'onger  and  firm- 
er upon  their  Horfe.  I  think  our  way  of  arming  now  is  more  fecure,  and  a  body  of 
our  horfe  will  make  a  greater  irapreffion  than  a  body  of  the  old.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Cavalry  are  not  to  be  more  efteemed  now  than  of  old,  becaufe  (as  1  have  faid)  they 
have  in  our  days  been  oft  worfied  by  the  foot,  and  fo  they  always  will  be,  if  the 
foot  be  arm'd  and  order'd  as  above- faid.  Tigrane'^  King  of  Armenia,  came  into  the  field 
againft  the  Roman  Army,  under  the  command  of  Luculiusy  wich  150000  horfe,  many  of^ 
them  arm'd  like  our  men  at  arms,  (which  they  called  CatafraBi,)  the  Romans  confifling 
only  of  ^000  horfe,  and  15000  foot.  Whereupon,  in  contempt  of  their  number,  whert 
"Migrants  faw  them,  he  faid.  That  thty  -were  Itker  the  Train  of  an  Embaffador  than  an  Army. 
Ncverthelef^  when  they  came  to  fight,  he  was  beaten  ;  and  he  who  writes  the  flory* 
blames  the  CataJraBi,  and  declares  them  unferviceable ;  for  (fays  he)  having  Beavers 
over  their  faces,  they  cannot  fo  well  fee  how  to  offend  the  Enemy,  and  being  laden 
with  arms,  if  by  accident  their  horfe  be  killed,  or  throws  them  upon  the  ground,  they 
cannot  get  up  again,  nor  help  themfelves  in  any  manner.  1  fay  then,  that  Nation 
or  kingdom  which  prefers  thor  horfe  to  their  foot,  faall  always  be  weak,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  ruin,  as  Ita/y  has  experimented  in  our  time,  having  been  expofed  to  ruin  and 
depredation  by  ftrangers,  for  want  of  foot,  which  has  been  very  much  negleded,  and 
all  the  Soldiers  fet  on  horfe- back.  Not  but  it  is  good  to  have  horfe  too,  yet  not 
to  make  them  the  flrength  of  their  Army,  but  fufficient  to  fecond  the  foot ;  for  they 
are  of  great  ufe  for  fcouting,  making  inroads  into  the  Enemy's  Country,  raifing  Con- 
tributions, infefting  the  Enemy,  and  cutting  off  Convoys  and  Supplies  of  Provifions  j 
neverthelefs  when  they  come  to  a  Field  Fight,  which  is  the  fiiain  importance  of  a  War* 
and  the  very  end  for  which  Armies  are  raifed,  they  are  not  fo  ferviceable  as  foor^ 
though  indeed  in  a  rout  they  are  better  to  purfue. 

Cojiwo  I  cannot  concur  with  you  in  this,  for  two  reafons,  one  is,  the  Pciythians  ufed 
hothing  but  horfe,  and  yet  they  had  their  {hare  of  the  World  as  well  as  the  Romans ; 
and  the  other  is,  becaufe  I  cannot  fee  which  way  the  Cavalry  can  be  fuflained  by  the 
Foot,  and  from  whence  proceeds  the  flrength  of  the  one,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  o- 
ther. 

Fabritio.  T  think  I  have  told  you,  or  elfe  I  will  tell  you  now,  that  my  difcourfe  of 
military  Affairs  fhall  extend  no  farther  than  Europe.    Being  intended  no  farther,  I  do 
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not  think  my  felf  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for  their  ciiftoms  in  Afta^  yet  this  I  may 
fay,  that  the  Parthian  tiifcipline  was  quite  contrary  to  the  Roman  ;  for  the  Parthiaas. 
fought  always  on  horfeback  in  confufion  and  diforder,  which  is  a  way  of  fighting 
very  uncertain.  The  Romans  fought  generally  on  foot,  in  clofe  and  firm  order,  and 
they  overcame  one  another  varioufly,  as  the  place  where  they  fought  was  open,  or 
ftreight:  m  ftreight  places  the  Roinans  had  the  better;  in  champain,  the  Parthians^  who 
were  able  to  do  great  things  in  refped  of  the  Country  which  they  were  to  defend,  it 
being  very  large,  a  thoufand  miles  from  the  Sea,  not  a  River  fometimes  within  two 
or  three  days  march,  and  Towns  and  Inhabitants  very  thin.  So  that  an  Army  like 
the  Roman,  pefter'd  and  incumber'd  with  their  arms,  and  their  order,  could  not  pafs 
thorough  the  Country  without  great  lofs,  by  reafon  the  ftrength  of  the  Enemy  confid- 
ed in  horfe  which  were  nimble,  here  to  day,  and  to  morrow  fifty  miles  off.  And  this 
may  be  a  reafon  why  the  Vanhians  prevailed  with  their  horfe,  ruin'd  the  Army  of 
Crajjust  and  put  Marc  Anthony  into  fo  much  danger.  But  as  I  faid  before,  my  intention 
is  not  to  fpeak  any  thing  of  the  Armies  out  of  Europe,  and  therefore  I  fhall  infift  on* 
ly  upon  the  Romans,  the  Greciansy  and  the  Germans, 
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C  H  A  p.  V. 

The  difference  hetiv'ixt  Men  at  Arms  and  Foot.,  and  upon  which  we  are  mofl  to  rely. 

Fahritio.  "^ITE  come  now  to  your  other  demand,  in  which  you  defire  to  underfbnd 
•  *    what  order,  or  what  natural  virtue  it  is  that  makes  the  foot  better  than 

the  horfe. 

I  fay  in  the  firft  place,  horfe  cannot  march  in  a!l  Countries  as  foot  can  ;  they  are 
not  fo  ready  to  obey  orders  when  there  is  any  fudden  occafion  to  change  them  :  for 
when  they  are  upon  their  march,  if  there  be  occafion  to  wheel,  or  face  about,  to  ad- 
vance, or  flop,  or  retreat,  they  cannot  do  it  with  that  dexterity  as  the  foot.  Upon 
any  rout  or  diforder,  horfe  cannot  rally  fo  well,  (though  perhaps  they  are  not  pur- 
I'u'd)  which  is  not  fo  with  the  foot. 

Again,  it  is  frequently  feen,  a  brave  and  a  daripg  man  may  be  upon  a  bad  horfe^ 
and  a  coward  upon  a  good  ;  and  that  inequality  is  the  occafioa  of  many  diforders. 
Nor  let  any  one  think  ftrange  that  a  body  of  foot  can  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  horfe, 
becaufc  an  horfe  is  a  fenfible  creature,  and  being  apprehenfive  of  danger,  is  not  eafily 
brought  into  it.  And  if  it  be  confidercd  what  forces  them  on,  and  what  forces  them 
off,  it  will  be  found  rhat  that  which  keeps  them  off,  is  greater  than  that  which  pricks 
them  oni  for  that  which  puts  them  forward  is  but  a  fpur,  whilft  that  which  keeps  them 
off,  is  a  pike  or  a  fword.  So  that  it  has  been  many  times  fcen  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  experience,  that  a  body  of  foot  are  fecure,  and  inft  pcrable  by  horfe.  If  you 
objed,  that  coming  on  galloping  to  the  charge,  makes  the  horfe  rufii  fiirioufly  upon 
the  Enemy,  and  to  be  lefs  careful  of  the  pike  than  the  fpnr.  I  anfwer,  that  though  a 
horfe  be  in  his  career,  when  he  fees  the  pikes,  he  will  flop  of  himfclf ;  and  when  he 
feels  them  prick,  he  will  flop  fhort  ;  and  when  you  prefs  him  on,  will  turn  either  on 
the  one  fide  or  the  other  :  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  the  experiment,  try  if  you 
can  to  run  a  horfe  againfi  a  wall,  and  you  fhall  find  very  few  that  will  do  it.  Cafar^ 
when  he  was  in  France,  being  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  Stu/r.-.eri,  caufed  all  his  horfe 
to  difmount,  and  fend  their  horfes  away,  as  being  fitter  to  fiy  than  to  fight  upon.  Buc 
though  horfe  are  naturally  fubjeft  to  rhefe  impediments,  he  who  commaiRls  the  foot  is 
to  march  fuch  ways  as  are  likely  to  be  mofl  difficult  for  hoifc,  and  he  fliall  fcarce 
come  into  a  Country  but  fuch  ways  are  to  be  found.  If  3  0U  march  over  mounrainoua 
and  hilly  places,  the  very  fituation  will  fecure  you  againfl  the  fury  of  the  horfe  ;  if  yoiip 
march  be  in  a  plain,  you  will  feldom  march  any  where  but  you  wii!  h,a\c  plowM  fieldssi 
or  hedges,  or  woods  to  fecure  you  :  for  every  ditch,  every  bank,  how  inconfiderable 
focver,  takes  off  from  the  fury  of  the  horfe,  and  every  p'ow'd  field  or  vineyard  le- 
tards  them.  And  if  you  come  to  a  battle,  it  will  be  the  fame  as  in  a  march  ;  for  every 
fmall  accident  that  happens  to  a  horfe,  difmays  him,  and  rakes  off  his  courage.  Howr 
ever,  I  will  not  omit  to  tell  you  one  thing,  that  the  Romans  truflcd  fo  much  to  their 
orders  and  arms,  that  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  have  chofen  a  place  that  had  been 
ftecp,  and  convenient  to  fecure  them  againft  horfe,  (thougii  they  had  not  been  able  to. 
draw  themfelvcs  up)  or  an  open  place  (more  obnoxious  to  the  iiorfe)  where  they  might 
put  themfelves  handfomcly  in  Battalia,  they  chofc  always  :he  Lft,  and  rc/cdlcd  the  Briii 
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But  it  being  time  to  come  now  to  their  manner  of  exercife,  having  arm'd  our  foot  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  and  modern  way,  Jet  us  fee  what  extrcife  the  Romans  gave  them 
before  they  brought  them  to  a  Battle. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Hoiv  the  Soldiers  were  exercisi. 

T Hough  they  be  never  fo  well  chofen,  and  never  fo  well  arm'd,  Soldiers  are  carefully 
to  be  exercis'd,  for  without  exeicife  they  are  good  for  nothing.  And  this  exercife 
ought  to  be  three-fold  ;  one  is  to  inure  them  to  labdur  and  hardfhip,  and  make  them 
dexterous  and  nimble  ;  another  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  their  arms;  and  the  third 
to  teach  them  to  keep  their  ranks  and  orders  in  their  marches,  battles  and  encamp- 
ments: which  are  three  great  things  in  an  Army.  For  if  an  Army  marches,  is  drawn 
up  well,  and  ehcamps  regularly  and  skilfully,  the  General  fhall  gain  reputation,  let  the 
fuGcefs  be  as  it  will.  Wherefore  all  ancient  Common-wealths  provided  particularly  for 
thefe  eJcerCifes  by  their  Culloms  and  Laws,  fo  that  nothing  of  that  nature  was  omitted. 
They  exercifed  their  youth  to  learn  them  to  be  nimble  in  running,  aftive  to  leap, 
ftrong  to  throw  the  bar,  and  to  wreftle,  which  are  all  necellary  qualities  in  a  Soldier, 
for  running  and  nimblenefs  Hts  them  for  pofTefling  a  place  before  the  enemy,  to  fall  up- 
on them  on  a  fudden  in  their  quarters,  and  purfue  with  more  execution  in  a  rout :  afti- 
vity  makes  them  with  more  eafe  avoid  their  blows,  leap  a  ditch,  or  climb  a  bank  ;  and 
ftrength  makes  tbem  carry  their  arms  better,  ftrike  better,  and  endure  thefhock  better: 
and  above  all  to  inure  them  to  labour,  they  accuftom'd  their  Soldiers  to  carry  great 
weights,  which  Cuflom  is  very  neceflary  ;  for  in  great  expeditions  it  happens  many 
times  that  Soldiers  aie  forced  to  carry  (befides  their  arms)  feveral  days  provifions,  which 
without  being  accuftomed  to  labour,  would  be  more  tedious  to  them  \  and  by  thi?, 
great  dangers  are  many  times  avoided,  and  great  vidories  many  times  obtained.  As 
to  their  way  of  accuftoming  them  to  their  arms,  they  did  it  in  this  manner.  They 
ittade  their  young  men  wear  head-pieces  twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  which  they  were  to  wear 
in  the  field,  and  inftead  of  Swords,  they  gave  Cudgels  with  lead  run  into  them,  much 
heavier  than  their  Swords.  They  caufed  each  of  them  to  fix  a  pale  into  the  ground 
three  yards  high,  and  faften  it  fo  ftrong  that  no  blows  might  be  able  to  batter  or  fhake 
it:  againft  which  pale  or  flake  the  youth  were  accuftomed  to  exercife  themfelves  with 
their  cudgel  or  buckler,  as  it  had  been  an  Enemy  ;  flriking  it  fometimes  as  it  were  on 
the  head,  fometimes  on  the  face,  then  on  the  fides,  legs,  before  and  behind  ;  fometimes 
retreating,  and  then  advancing  again  :  and  by  this  way  of  exercife  they  made  them- 
felves dexterous  and  skilful  how  to  defend  themfelves,  and  offend  an  enemy.  And 
for  the  heavinefs  of  their  counterfeit  arms,  they  did  it  to  make  the  true  ones  appear 
more  light.  The  Romans  taught  their  Soldiers  rather  to  thruft  than  to  cut  with  their 
fwords,  becaufe  thrufts  are  more  mortal,  more  hard  to  be  defended ;  and  he  that 
makes  it  is  not  fo  eafily  difcovered,  and  is  readier  to  double  his  thruft  than  his  blow. 
Do  not  admire  that  the  ancients  concerned  themfelves  in  fuch  little  things,  for  when 
people  come  to  handy  ftrokes,  every  fmall  advantage  is  of  great  importance  ;  and  this 
is  not  my  own  opinion  only,  but  is  taught  by  many  Authors.  The  ancients  thought 
nothing  more  beneficial  in  a  Common-wealth,  than  to  have  flore  of  men  well  exercis'd 
in  arms ;  for  'tis  not  the  Splendor  of  their  gemms,  nor  their  gold,  that  makes  the  ene- 
m"y  run,  but  the  fear  of  their  arms. 

The  faults  which  one  commits  in  other  things  may  be  repaired,  but  thofe  which 
are  committed  in  war  are  never  to  be  redreffed  ;  befides,  experience  in  this  kind  makes 
men  more  audacious  and  bold,  for  no  man  fears  to  do  that  which  he  thinks  he  under* 
ftands.:  the  ancients  therefore  would  have  their  Citizens  exercife  themfelves  in  all  mi- 
litary aftions,  and  made  them  caft  darts  (much  heavier  than  the  true  ones)  againfl 
their  pales :  which  befides  that  it  taught  them  dexterity,  it  was  a  great  ftrengthener  of 
their  arm.  They  brought  up  their  youth  likewife  to  the  bow  and  the  fling,  in  all 
which  exercifes  they  were  profefs'd  Mafters  j  fo  that  when  afterwards  they  were  drawn 
out  to  the  wars,  they  were  perfeft  Soldiers  both  in  courage  and  difcipline,-  nor  were 
they  defeflive  in  any  rhmg  but  keeping  their  ranks  in  their  marches,  and  receiving  or- 
ders in  their  fights ;  which  was  quickly  learn'd  by  mixing  them  with  fuch  as  had  ferv'd 
a  long  time. 

Cifvno.  What  exercifes  would  you  recommend  at  prefent? 
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Fabritio.  Several  of  thofe  which  I  have  mtntion'd,  as  running,  leaping,  chrowing 
the  bar,  accufloraing  them  to  heavy  arms,  teaching  th-em  to  flioot  in  the  crols,  and  long 
bow,  and  mufquet,  which  is  a  new  engine,  (as  you  knowj  but  very  good.  And  to 
thefe  exercifes  1  would  accuflom  all  the  youth  in  my  Country,  but  with  more  induftry 
and  folicitude  thofe  exercifes  which  are  ufeful  in  war,  and  all  their  muflers  fhould  be 
in  idle  days.  I  would  have  them  learn  to  fwim  likewife,  which  is  a  very  ufeful  thing,' 
for  they  are  not  fure  of  bridges  where  ever  they  come,  and  boats  are  not  always  to  be 
had.  So  that  your  Army  not  knowing  how  to  fwim,  is  deprived  of  feveral  conveni- 
encies,  and  lofe  many  fair  opportunities  of  aftion.  The  reafon  why  tLe  Romans  exer- 
cifed  their  youth  in  the  Campus  MartniSy  was,  becaufe  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  7)l?er^ 
where  after  they  iiad  tired  themfelves  at  land,  they  might  rtfrefh  and  Jearu  to  fwim  in 
the  water. 

I  would  have  alfo  the  Cavalry  exercifed  as  of  old,  which  is  moft  necelTary,  for 
befides  teaching  them  to  ride,  it  teaches  them  to  fit  faft  when  they  come  to  a  charge. 
To  this  end  they  had  horfes  of  wood  upon  which  they  exercifed,  vaulting  upon  thtm 
foraetimes  with  their  arms,  and  fometimes  without,  very  neatly  and  exadly,  without 
any  afliftance  ;  fo  that  upon  a  fignal  from  their  Captain  they  were  immediately  on 
horfeback,  and  upon  another  fignal  as  foon  upon  the  ground.  And  as  thofe  exercifes 
both  for  horfe  and  foot  were  eafy  in  thofe  times,  they  would  be  the  fame  now  to  any 
Prince  or  Common-wealth  that  would  employ  their  youth  that  way,  as  it  is  to 
be  feen  in  feveral  Cities  in  the  Weft,  where  they  are  continued.  They  divide  their  In- 
habitants into  feveral  parties,  and  every  parry  is  denominated  by  the  arms  which  they 
wear;  and  becaufe  they  ufe  pikes,  halberts,  bows,  and  harquebulfes,  they  are  called 
Pike-men-,  Halberdiers,  Bo-w  men,  and  HaiqueLuffitn :  every  inhabitant  is  ro  declare  in 
what  Company  he  will  be  lifted;  and  becaufe  fome  for  their  age  and  other  impedi- 
ments are  not  apt  for  the  wars,  thtre  is  a  choice  made  out  of  every  order,  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  called  the  Gmrau,  being  fworn  to  fee  rhe  rtft  extrciftd  in  their  feveral 
arms,  according  to  their  refpcftive  denominations,  and  every  one  of  them  has  a  cer- 
tain place  appointed  where  their  exercifes  are  to  be  made;  and  all  that  belong  to  that 
Order  (befides  the  Giurati)  repair  thither  with  fuch  monies  as  are  nectftary  for  their 
expence.  What  therefore  is  done  aftually  by  them,  we  may  do  as  well,  but  our  iin- 
prudence  will  not  fufFer  us  to  imitate  any  thing  that  is  good.  By  thefe  exercifes  the 
ancient's  Infantry  were  very  good,  and  at  this  day  the  weftern  foot  are  better  than 
our's,  becaufe  the  ancients  exercifed  them  at  home,  (as  in  the  Common-wealths)  or  in 
the  field  (as  by  the  Emperors)  for  the  reafons  aforefaid.  But  we  will  not  exercife  them 
at  home,  and  in  the  field  we  cannot,  they  not  being  our  fubjcds,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pelled but  to  what  txercifts  they  pleafe  :  and  this  want  of  authority  to  exercife  them, 
has  caufed  our  Armies  to  be  firft  neglicent  and  remifs,  and  afterwards  oi.r  difcipLine;. 
and  has  been  the  caufe  that  fo  many  Kingdoms  and  Common  wealths  (efpecially  in 
Ita/y)  are  fo  weak  and  inconfiderable. 

But  to  return  to  our  order,  and  the  bufinefs  of  exercifing,  I  fay,  that  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  an  abfolute  Soldier,  to  inure  a  man  to  labour,  to  make  him  ftrong,  fwift 
and  dexterous,  but  he  muft  learn  likewife  to  keep  his  ranks  well,  to  obey  orders,  and 
the  diredions  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  ;  to  know  how  to  do  right,  ftanding  ftill,  re- 
tiring, advancing,  fighting,  and  marching  ;  for  without  this  difcipline  be  obfervcd 
with  all  accurate  diligence,  your  Army  will  never  be  good.  And  without  doubt  men 
who  are  furious  and  diforderly,  are  much  more  unferviceable  than  cowards;  for  order 
drives  away  fear,  and  diforder  leiTens  a  man's  courage. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Of  what  Mumher  ef  n?e»,  and  of  what  arms  a  battalian  is  to  confijl ;  and  of  ex- 
ercifing in  Companies  to  make  them  ready  either  to  give  a  charge^  or  re- 
ceive it. 

AN  D  that  you  may  the  better  undcrdand  what  is  faid  before,  you  mnft  know  that  there 
is  no  Nation,  which,  to  put  in  order  its  men  of  war,  has  nor  conlhtutid  a  principal 
member;  which  member,  or  body,  though  they  have  alrer'd  it  .is  to  their  name,  yet  it  is 
not  much  alter'd  as  to  the  number  of  their  men  ;  for  in  all  places  they  confift  of  betwixt 
fix  and  eight  thoufand.  This  body  among  the  Romans  was  called  a  I  egieu,  among  the 
Grecians  a  Phalanx,  among  the  Fretxh  Cattrve ;  tin:  fame  thing  by  the  S-.vnzers  (who  are 
the  only  people  which  retain  any  thing  of  the  difcipline  of  the  ancients)  is  called  that  in 
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rhcir  l.mmiaije,  which  in  ours  is  called  Battalion.  True  ic  is,  that  afterxivards  every  one 
divided  it  into  Companies,  and  ordered  them  as  they  pleaftd.  My  advice  is,  that  we 
found  our  di^coutfe  upon  the  name  wiiich  is  molt  known,  and  raiif^e  it  as  well  as  we 
ni?v,  according  to  the  order,  both  oF  the  ancients  and  modems.  And  becaufe  the  Ro- 
mam  divided  their  Legions,  wliich  conliited  of  betwixt  5  and  6000  men,  into  ten  Cohorts^ 
\  think  He  that  we  divide  our  Battalions  into  ten  Companies,  and  the  whole  confining 
of  6000  iVlen,  allot  to  every  Company  450,  of  which  400  may  be  cortipleatly  armed, 
and  the  remaining  fitty  ilightly.  The  compleatly  aim'u,  may  be  30b  with  fwords  and 
bucklers  called  Siudati,  and  an  hundred  with  Pikes  called  Piktmen.  Thofe  which  are 
lightly  arm'd  may  be  fifty  foot,  carrying  Hirquebuffes,  Crofs  bows,  Partizans  and  Hal- 
bards,  which  according  to  the  old  name  may  be  called  f4:/nes  ;  fo  that  all  the  ten  Com- 
panies make  3000  bucklers,  looo  ordinary  Pikes,  and  500  ordinary  Vtlites,  which  in  all 
will  amount  to  4500  foot.  But  bccaufe  we  (ay  that  our  Battalion  is  to  contain  6000 
Men,  1500  more,  are  to  be  added,  of  which  1000  are  Pikts,  which  we  will  call  Pikes 
in  extraordinaiy,  and  the  other  500  are  to  be  Ilightly  aim'd,  and  called  Velites  in  extra- 
ordinary. So  that  rny  foot  (as  is  faid  before)  will  be  compofed  half  of  Bucklers,  and 
the  other  half  of  Pikes,  and  other  Arms.  I  would  liave  every  Battalion  have  a  Com- 
mander in  chief,  four  Centurions,  and  forty  ( apidieci  or  Corporals ;  and  over  a,nd  a- 
bovc,  a  Commander  in  chief  of  the  inordinary,  with  five  File-leaders.    I  would 

alHgn  to  the  I'^clitet  in  extraordinary  two  Officers  in  cluef,  five  Centurions,  and  Bity  Cor- 
porals, then  make  a  General  of  the  whole  Battalion.  1  would  have  every  Confiable  to 
have  his  Colours  and  Drums,  by  which  means  the  Battalion  would  confill  of  ten  Com- 
panies, 300  Bucklers,  1000  Pikes  in  ordinary,  1000  extraordinary,  500  ^^t/z/fj  in  ordi- 
nary, and  5C0  cxtrordinary ;  fo  as  they  would  amount  in  ail  to  6coci  foot,  among 
which  there  would  be  600  Corporals,  15  Conilables,  15  Drums,  15  Colours,  55  Cen- 
turion*;,  10  Commanders  of  the  Velitei  in  ordinary,  and  one  General  of  the  whole 
Battalion,  with  his  Standard  and  Drum. 

1  have  repeated  this  order  the  oftner,  that  afterward  when  I  fliew  you  the  way  of  or- 
dering a  Battle  or  Army,  you  may  not  find  your  felf  confounded  1  fay  therefore,  that 
a  King  or  Commonwealth  is  to  order  his  fubjeds,  which  he  defigns  for  the  Wars,  with 
thefe  arms,  and  into  chcfe  divifions,  and  raife  as  many  Battalions  as  his  Country  will  af- 
ford. And  when  he  has  difpofed  them  fo,  being  to  exercile  them  in  order,  he  is  to  ex- 
crcife  them  in  their  feVeral  divifions.  And  although  the  nymber  of  each  of  them  can- 
not bear  the  form  of  a  juft  Army,  yet  thereby  every  man  may  learn  what  belongs  to 
his  own  Duty,  becaufe  in  Armies  there  are  two  orders  obferved  ;  one  what  men  are  to 
do  in  every  battle,  or  divifion  diflindly  ;  and  the  other  what  they  are  to  do  when  uni- 
ted with  the  reft  ;  and  thofe  men  who  know  the  firft  well,  will  eafily  learn  the  other  i 
but  wiciiout  knowledge  of  the  firfl,  they  will  never  arrive  at  the  difcipline  of  thefecond. 

Every  one  (then)  of  thefe  Companies  may  learn  by  it  felf  to  keep  the  order  of  their 
ranks  in  all  motions  and  places,  to  open  and  clofc,  iwA  underftand  the  direction  of  their 
Drums,  by  which  all  tilings  are  commanded  in  a  battle  ;  for  by  beating  of  that  (as  by 
the  whillle  in  the  Gallies)  every  man  knows  what  he  is  to  do,  whether  to  ftand  firm  to 
his  ground,  to  advance,  or  fall  back,  and  which  way  they  are  to  turn  their  faces  and 
arms.  So  chat  underfl;uiding  the  order  of  their  files  in  that  exaftnefs,  that  no  motion 
nor  no  place  can  diforder  them  ;  underlianding  the  commands  of  their  Officer,  deri- 
ved to  them  by  his  Drum,  and  how  to  advance,  and  fall  back  into  their  places,  thefe 
Companies  (as  1  have  faid  before)  as  foon  as  joined,  may  ealily  be  taught  what  an  uni- 
ted Body  of  all  the  Battalions  is  obliged  to  do  when  they  are  drawn  together  into  an 
Army.  And  becaufe  this  univerfal  practice  is  of  no  flight  importance,  in  time  of  Peace 
it  would  be  convenient  once  or  twice  in  a  year  to  bring  them  to  a  general  Rendez^vous^ 
and  give  them  the  form  of  an  Army,  excroiing  them  for  fome  Days  as  if  they  were  to 
fight  a  battle  with  an  entmy,  drawing  them  up,  and  difpofing  them  into  front,  flank, 
and  referve.  And  becauf.  a  General  orders  his  Army  for  a  battle,  either  upon  the  fighc 
or  apprehcnfion  of  an  enemy,  he  is  to  exercife  his  Army  accordingly,  and  teach  them 
liow  to  bf.have  themlelves  upon  a  march,  and  how  in  a  battle,  and  how  upon  a  charge 
either  upon  one  fide  or  other.  When  they  are  excrcifed  as  if  an  enemy  was  before  them, 
they  are  to  be  taught  how  they  are  to  begin  the  fight,  hov/  they  are  to  retreat  upon  a 
repuHe,  who  are  to  fucceed  in  their  places  j  what  Colours,  what  Drums,  what  Word.s 
of  commands  they  are  to  obey,  and  fo  to  train  them  up,  and  accuflom  them  to  thcfc 
falfe  alarm.s,  and  counterfeit  batrcl.<;,  that  at  length  they  become  impatient  to  be  at  it 
in  earneft.  For  an  Army  is  not  made  valiant  and  couragious  for  having  brave  and  va- 
liant men  in  it,  bi  t  for  the  good  order  which  is  obferved  ;  for  if  1  be  in  the  forlorn, 
and  know,  being  beaten,  whitl  cr  I  am  to  retire,  and  who  are  to  fucceed  in  my  place,  I 
fliail  fight  boldly  becaufe  my  relief  is  at  hand.    If  1  be  of  t4ie  f^^cond  body  that  is  to 
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engage,  the  diftrefs,  or  repulfe  of  the  firft  will  not  fright  me,  becaufe  I  confidered  it 
might  happen  before,  and  perhaps  defired  it,  that  1  might  have  the  honour  of  the  Vi- 
^lory»  and  not  they.  Where  an  Army  is  new,  this  way  of  exercifing  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  and  where  it  is  old,  it  is  convenient ;  for  we  fee  the  Reman  Captains  before 
they  brought  them  to  fight,  continually  exercifed  their  men  after  this  manner,  though 
they  had  been  brought  up  to  their  Arms.  Jofephus  tells  us  in  his  HiRory,  that  this 
continual  exercifing  in  the  Roman  Army  was  the  caufe  that  all  the  multitude  of  idle  Pco* 
pie  which  followed  the  Camp  either  for  Traffick  or  Gain,  were  made  ufeful  and  fer- 
viceable,  becaufe  they  underftood  their  orders  and  ranks,  and  how  to  preferve  them  in 
time  of  Battle.  But  if  you  had  raifed  an  Army  of  young  men  never  in  the  Wars  be- 
fore, whether  you  intend  them  for  prefent  Service,  or  to  eftablifh  them  as  Militia,  and 
engage  them  afterwards,  without  this  way  of  exercifing  by  fingle  Companies,  and  fome 
times  a  conjundion  of  them  all,  you  do  nothing.  For  order  being  perftdly  neceflary, 
it  is  convenient  with  double  induftry  and  labour  to  reach  fuch  as  are  not  skilful  already, 
and  pradife  fuch  as  are;  as  we  have  feen  feveral  excellent  Commanders,  to  pradife 
and  inftrud  their  Soldiers,  take  extraordinary  pains  without  any  refped  to  their  digni- 
ties. 

Cojimo.  It  feems  to  me  that  this  difconrfe  has  a  little  tranfported  you,  for  before  you 
have  told  us  the  way  of  exercifing  by  Companies,  you  have  treated  of  entire  Armies 
and  the  managing  of  a  Battle. 

Fahitio.  You  fay  right,  and  the  true  reafon  is  the  affedion  I  bear  to  thofe  orders,  and 
the  trouble  I  am  under  that  they  are  no  more  ufed  ;  yet  do  not  think  but  I  will  recoi- 
led ray  felf  and  return.  As  I  told  you  before,  in  the  exercifing  of  a  Company,  thefirll 
thing  of  importance  is  to  know  how  to  keep  your  ranks  ;  to  do  this,  it  is  neceflary  ro 
exercifethem  in  that  order  which  they  call  Chiocaofe,  or  the  Snailorder.  And  becaufe  I 
have  faid  that  one  of  thefe  Battalias  or  Companies  is  to  confift  of  four  hundred  Foot 
compleatly  armed,  I  will  keep  to  that  number. 

Thefe  four  hundred  men  (then)  are  to  be  reduced  into  80  files,  five  in  a  file,  after 
which  they  arc  to  be  carried  forward  upon  a  quick  march,  or  a  flow,  wheeling,  and 
doubling,  charging  or  retreating,  which  indeed  is  more  deraonfirable  to  the  eye,  than 
the  undcrftanding.  But  this  Snai/  way  of  exercifing  a  Company  is  not  fo  necefl'ary,  be- 
caufe every  one  that  knows  any  thing  of  an  Army,  knows  how  'tis  to  be  done  ;  and  in* 
deed  it  is  notconfiderable  in  any  refped,  but  to  teach  Soldiers  how  to  move  their  files  ; 
but  let  us  now  draw  up  one  of  thefe  Conrpanies,  and  difpofe  them  into  their  ranks. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  three  principal  wjys  of  drawing  up  a  Company,   and  putting  them  into  a 

pojture  to  fght. 

T  Say  that  there  are  three  principal  forms  of  drawing  up  men  ;  tlic  firfi  and  mod  ufeful 
is  to  draw  them  up  clofe,  in  the  figure  of  two  Squares.  The  fccond  is'ro  draw  thcni 
up  in  a  fquare  with  two  Wings.  The  third  is  to  draw  them  up  with  a  vacuity  in  the 
middle,  which  they  call  Piaz,z,a.  To  draw  them  up  in  the  nrft  figure,  there  are  two 
ways.  One  is  to  double  rheir  files,  that  is,  the  fecond  file  entring  into  the  firfl,  the 
fourth  into  the  third,  the  fixth  into  the  fifth,  and  fo  fucccflively  ;  fo  rh.it  whereas  they 
w-cre  80  fifes  of  five  in  a  file,  they  may  become  forty  files  of  10  in  a  file.  After  this, 
you  are  to  double  them  again  in  the  fame  manner,  thrulling  one  file  into  another,  and 
then  they  will  be  20  files,  and  twenty  men  in  a  file.  This  makes  two  fquares,  or  very 
near;  fo  though  there  be  as  many  men  on  one  fide  as  the  other,  yet  towards  the  head 
they  join  together,  fo  as  one  Hank  may  touch  the  other ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  their  di- 
llance  is  at  leafl;  two  yards  one  from  the  other ;  lo  that  the  fquare  is  longer  from  the 
Rear  to  the  Front,  than  from  one  Hank  to  another.  And  becaufe  we  are  to  fpeak  of- 
ten of  the  fore  part,  and  hinder  part,  and  the  fides,  of  thk  Bat: a/i a  or  Company,  and 
of  the  whole  Army  when  joineJ  ;  you  muft  know  that  when  I  fay  the  hc.id  or  the  front, 
1  mean  the  fore  part  of  ihe  Battle;  when  I  lay  the  /houldcrs,  I  rne^in  the  hinder  part  ; 
and  when  I  fay  the  flanks,  I  mean  the  lides.  The  fifty  lA/ites  in  ordinary  do  nor  min- 
gle withe  refl  of  the  files,  but  when  the  Battalia  is  formed,  they  ;irc  difpoled  by  its 
Hanks.  The  other  way  of  drawing  up  a  Company  is  tUifiy  (and  otcaulc  it  is  better  than 
the  firfl,  1  refolvc  to  defcribe  it  fo  plain,  that  you  fliall  underfland  it  as  well  as  if  it  were 
before  your  eyes)  I  fuppofc  you  remember  of  what  number  of  men,  of  what  OfHcers  it 
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is  corapofcd,  and  what  Arms  ic  is  to  carry.  The  form  therefore  of  this  Battalia  is  of 
twenty  Files,  twenty  men  in  a  File,  five  Files  of  Pikes  in  the  front,  and  fifteen  Files  of 
Biicklers  in  the  rear.  Two  Centurions  in  tiie  fionr,  and  two  in  the  rear,  Which  the 
ancients  called  TtrgtduSiores.  The  Conftable  or  Captain  with  his  Coloui^s  and  Druiti  is 
to  ftand  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  five  Files  of  I'lkes,  and  the  fifteen  Files  of  Bucklers  ; 
Corporals,  upon  the  flank  of  every  File  one^  lo  chat  each  of  them  may  have  his  men  by 
his  fide  ;  tho:e  who  are  on  the  right  hand,  will  have  them  on  their  left,  thofe  on  the  <> 
left  on  their  right ;  the  fifty  Vvntes  are  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  flanks  and  rear.  Now 
that  your  Soldiers  may  put  themfclves  into  this  poflurc  in  their  ordinary  march,  it  is  to 
be  done  in  this  manner.  You  are  firft  to  reduce  your  Battalia  into  80  Files,  five  men 
in  a  File,  leaving  your  Velitei  either  in  the  front  or  the  rear,  but  they  raufl  be  fure  to 
be  placed  without  this  order.  Every  Centurion  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  twenty  Files,  five 
of  Pikes  are  to  be  immediately  behind  him,  and  the  reil  Bucklers. 

The  Conftable  or  Captain  is  to  ffand  with  his  Drum,  and  Colours  in  the  fpace  betwixt 
the  Pikes  and  the  reff  of  the  Bucklers  belonging  to  the  fecond  Centurion,  and  may  take  up 
the  place  of  three  of  the  Bucklers.  Of  the  Capidtect  or  Corporals,  twenty  aretofland  in 
the  flank  of  the  Files  of  the  fir/1  Centurion,  upon  the  left  hand,  and  twenty  upon  the 
flank  of  the  lafl  Centurion  upon  the  right  hand.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  every  Cor- 
poral who  leads  the  Pikes,  is  to  have  a  Pike  in  his  hand :  and  they  who  lead  the  Scudi 
are  to  have  Bucklers  in  theirs. 

Having  put  >  our  Files  into  this  order,  and  being  defirous  upon  their  march  to  reduce 
them  into  a  Battalia  to  make  head  againfi  an  Enemy,  you  mufl  caufe  the  firft  Centurion 
with  his  firft  twenty  Files  to  make  a  halt,  and  the  fecond  Centurion  to  continue  his  march 
to  the  right  all  along  by  the  fides  of  thofe  twenty  Files  which  ftand  firm,  till  he  comes 
cheek  by  jo!e  with  the  firft  Centurion,  where  he  alfo  makes  his  ftand,  and  then  the 
third  marching  on  likewife  on  the  right  hand  by  the  flank  of  the  faid  Files,  advances 
till  he  be  even  with  the  other  two  Centurions,  and  then  he  making  his  flop,  and  fo  the 
the  reft;  which  being  done,  two  of  the  Centurions  only  are  to  depart  from  the  front 
into  the  rear  of  the  Battalia^  which  by  this  means  is  in  the  fame  order  as  I  faid  before. 
The  Velites  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  fide,  as  they  are  difpofed  in  the  firft  way,  which 
is  called  redoubling  by  a  right  line,  for  the  fecond  way  redoubles  them  in  the  flanks.  The 
firft  way  is  moreeafy,  this  is  more  orderly  and  ufeful,  and  may  be  better  corre(Sed  and 
refo"med  to  your  mind;  for  in  the  firft  you  are  obliged  to  conform  to  your  number,  for 
five  double,  make  ten,  ten  twenty,  twenty  forty  ;  fo  that  if  you  would  double  your 
Files  in  a  right  line,  you  cannoc  make  a  front  of  fifteen,  five  and  twenty,  thirty,  nor 
thirty  five,  but  you  muft  go  where  the  number  will  carry  you.  And  therefore  it  happens 
every  Day  upon  particular  recounters,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  make  head  with  7  or  800 
foot,  and  in  fo  doing  to  double  in  a  right  line  would  undo  you.  For  thefe  reafons  this 
way  pleafes  me  bcft,  and  the  difliculties  therein  are  eafily  removed  by  exercife  and 
pradice.  1  fay  then  that  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  to  have  Soldiers  which 
can  put  themielves  inftantly  into  their  ranks,  and  ro  learn  that  it  is  neceftary  to  exercife 
them  in  thefe  Companies  at  home,  to  teach  them  the  quick  and  the  flow  march,  to  ad- 
vance orto  retreat,  and  topafs  thorough  flreights,  and  difficult  places,  without  difturbing 
their  order:  For  Soldiers  that  can  do  that  well,  are  good  Soldiers,  and  may  be  called 
old  Soldiers,  though  they  never  looked  an  Enemy  in  the  face  ;  whereas  on  the  contra- 
ry, if  a  man  has  been  in  a  thoufand  Battels,  and  underftands  not  that,  he  is  but  a  No- 
vice, and  a  frefh  warer  Soldier.  This  is  only  as  to  clofing  their  ranks  upon  a  march 
when  they  are  in  fmall  Files;  but  having  clofed  their  Files,  and  being  afterwards  broken 
by  fome  accident  (either  from  the  place  or  the  Enemy)  to  rally,  and  recoiled  them- 
fclves then,  there  lies  the  difficulty  and  importance,  which  requires  great  exercife  and 
pradice,  and  by  the  ancients  was  endeavoured  with  much  induftry.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
neceffary  therefore  to  do  two  things. 


C  H  A  P  IX. 

The  manner  of  rallying  Soldiers  after  a  rout^  and  to  make  them  face  ahout  a  whole 

Company  at  a  time. 

f'abr,  TIT  Hen  a  Squadron  is  broken,  to  rally  and  bring  them  again  fuddenly  into  or- 
*^   der,  two  things  are  convenient  ;  firft,  that  feveral  Colours  or  Countermarks 
be  afligned  to  every  B  atalia ;  and  fccondly,  to  obferve  this  rule,  that  the  fame  Foot 
^land  ftill  in  the  fame  Files.   For  example,  if  a  Soldier's  Place  was  formerly  in  the  fe- 
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cond  File,  let  him  continue  in  that  File,  and  not  only  in  that  File,  but  in  the  fame 
place  ;  and  in  order  to  that,  as  I  faid  before,  feveral  Counrtrmarks  are  necelfary.  And 
firft,  it  is  convenient  that  the  Enligns  and  Colours  of  each  Company  be  fo  liandfomely 
diftinguiftied,  that  being  joined  with  other  Squadrons,  they  may  know  one  another. 
Next,  that  the  Captains  and  Centurions  have  Flumes  of  Feathers  or  Scarfs,  or  fome. 
thing  that  may  make  them  confpicuous  and  remarkable  ;  and  laft  of  all  (as  being  of 
°  more  importance)  the  Capidieci  or  Corporals  are  to  be  fo  accoutred,  that  they  may  be 
known;  and  of  this  the  ancients  were  fo  extraordinarily  curious,  that  their  numbers 
were  written  upon  their  Helmets  in  great  Charafters,  calling  them  the  firft,  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth,  &c.  And  not  content  with  this,  every  Soldier  had  the  number  of 
his  File,  and  the  number  of  his  place  in  that  File  engraven  upon  his  Buckler.  Your  Com- 
panies being  in  this  manner  made  diftinguiftiable  by  their  Colours,  and  accuflomed  to 
their  Ranks  and  Files  by  pradice  and  experience,  it  is  no  hard  matter,  though  they  be 
difordcred,  ro  rally,  and  reduce  them  fuddenly  again ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Colours  are 
fluck  down  in  the  ground  they  are  immediately  vifible,  and  the  Captains  and  Officers 
knowing  which  are  their  own,  repair  themfelves,  and  difpofe  their  Soldiers  immedi- 
ately to  their  places,  and  when  thofeon  the  left  have  placed  themfelves  on  the  left  hand, 
and  thofe  which  belong  to  the  right  hand  on  the  riqht  ;  the  Soldiers  direded  by  their 
rules,  and  the  difference  of  their  Colours,  fall  immediately  into  their  Ranks,  as  eafily  as 
we  put  together  the  Staves  of  a  Barrel  when  we  have  mark'd  them  before.  Thefc  things 
if  learned  with  diligence  and  exercife  at  firft,  arc  quickly  attained,  and  hardly  forgot  ; 
for  your  raw  men  are  direftedby  the  old,  and  in  time  a  ProviiKe  by  thefe  ex^rcifcs  might 
be  made  very  fit  for  the  War,  It  is  necelfary  therefore  to  teach  them  how  to  turn  all 
together,  when  to  face  about  in  the  Rear,  or  the  Flanks,  and  make  Rear  and  Flank  of 
the  firft  Ranks  when  occafion  is  offered. 

And  this  is  no  hard  matter  to  do,  feeing  it  is  fufficient,  that  every  man  faces  to  that 
fide  he  is  commanded,  and  where  they  turn  their  faces,  that  is  tht  Front.  True  it  is 
when  they  face  to  the  Flank,  their  Ranks  do  not  hold  their  proportion,  becaufe  the 
diflance  betwixt  the  Front  and  the  Rear  is  thereby  much  leifened,  and  the  diftance  bC' 
twixt  the  extremity  of  the  Flanks  is  much  cncreafed,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nuine order  of  a  Battalia,  for  which  caufe  great  pradice  anddifcretionis  required  to  re- 
dify  it,  and  yet  this  may  be  remedied  by  themfelves.  But  that  which  is  of  greater 
confequence,  and  which  requires  more  pradice,  is  when  an  Officer  would  turn  his 
whole  Company  together,  as  if  it  were  a  fingle  man,  or  a  folid  and  mafly  body  of  ic 
felf.  And  this  requires  longer  experience  than  the  other.  For  if  you  would  have  it  turn 
to  the  left,  the  left  corner  mufl  ffand  flill,  and  they  who  are  next  them,  march  fo  iei- 
furely,  that  they  in  the  right  may  not  be  put  ro  run  ;  if  they  be,  it  will  breed  confufioii. 
But  becaufe  it  always  happens  that  when  an  Army  marches  from  place  to  place,  that 
the  Companies  which  are  not  in  the  Front,  are  loiced  to  fight  in  the  Flar.ksj  or  Rear, 
fo  that  one  and  the  fame  Company  is  many  times  compelled  to  face  about  to  the  Flanks 
and  Rear  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  Companies  therefore  may  in  this  exigence 
hold  their  old  proportion,  according  ro  what  is  f:i!d  before,  it  is  necelfary  that  they 
have  Pikes  in  that  Flank  which  is  moft  likely  to  be  attack'd,  and  Capidted  Captains,  and 
Other  Officers  in  their  proper  places. 


CHAP.  X. 

To  range  a  Company  in  fuch  order  that  it  may  he  ready  to  face  the  Enemy ^  on  which 

fide  Joever  he  comes. 

Kz^y.tirHen  you  have  marfhalled  your  forefcorc  Files,  five  in  a  File  ;  you  are  to  put  all 
' your  Pikes  into  the  firfl  twenty  Files,  and  place  five  of  your  Corporals  in  the 
head  of  them,  and  five  in  the  Rear.  The  other  60  Files  which  follow,  are  Bucklers  all,  and 
conhfl  of  300  men.  So  then  the  firfl  and  laft  File  of  every  Company,  arc  to  be  Corporals ; 
The  Captain  with  his  Enfign  and  Drum,  is  to  ffand  in  the  midfl'of  the  firft  hundred  of 
Bucklers,  and  every  Centurion  at  the  head  of  his  Divifion.  When  rhey  are  in  this  order< 
if  you  dcfirc  to  have  your  Pikes  on  the  left  hand,  you  are  to  double  chtm  Company  by 
Company  from  the  right  Flank  ;  if  you  would  have  them  on  the  right,  you  are  to  double 
from  the  left;  and  this  is  the  way  by  whicii  a  Company  turns  with  the  Pikes  upon  on6 
Flank,  with  their  Officers  at  the  Head  and  the  Rear  of  them,  and  their  Captain  in  thcmidft, 
and  it  is  the  form  which  is  obfcrvcd  in  a  match.    But  u.  on  tiic  approach  of  an  Enemy j 
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when  they  would  make  a  Front  of  a  Flank,  they  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  command 
that  all  oi  them  face  about  to  that  Flank  where  the  Pikes  are,  and  in  fo  doing  the  whole 
Battalia  turns  with  its  Files  and  Officers  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  manner  aforefaid  ;  for 
(unkfs  it  be  the  Centurions)  they  are  all  in  their  old  places,  and  the  Centurions  can 
quickly  be  there.  But  when  a  Battalia  marches  in  the  Front,  and  is  in  danger  to  be 
engaged  in  the  Rear,  the  Files  are  to  be  fo  ordered,  that  the  Pikes  may  be  readily  behind  ; 
and  to  do  this  there  needs  no  more,  but  whereas  ufually  in  every  Battalia,  every  Cen- 
tury has  five  Files  of  Pikes  in  the  Front,  thofe  five  Files  may  be  placed  in  the  Rear,  and 
in  all  other  places  the  fame  order  to  be  obferved  as  before. 

Ccfimo.  If  my  memory  fails  not,  you  faid  that  this  way  of  exercife  is  in  order  to  the 
uniting  thefe  Battalias  into  an  Army,  and  that  this  pradicc  is  fufRcient  to  direct  them 
in  that.  But  if  it  fliould  happen  this  Squadron  of  450  Foot  fliould  be  to  fight  fingly 
and  by  it  felf,  how  would  you  order  it  then? 

Fahritio.  He  who  commands  them  is  to  judge  where  his  Pikes  are  to  be  difpofed, 
and  place  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  which  is  not  at  all  confiftent  with  what  I  have  prefcribed 
before  j  for  though  that  be  a  way  to  be  obferved  in  Battle  upon  an  union  orconjunftion 
of  feveral  Squadrons,  yet  it  may  ferve  as  a  rule  in  whatever  condition  you  fall  into. 
But  in  fhewing  you  the  two  other  ways  which  I  recommended  for  the  ordering  of  a 
Battalia,  1  will  fatisfie  you  farther. 


CHAP.  XI. 

To  draw  up  a  Company  with  two  bonis,  or  another  with  d  Piazza,  or  vUcuity  in 

the  middle. 

TO  come  to  the  way  of  drawing  up  a  Battalia  or  Squadron  with  two  horns  or 
points,  I  lay  you  muft  order  your  80  Files,  five  in  a  File,  after  this  manner. 
In  the  midftyoumuft  place  aCenturion  with  25  Files,  two  of  Pikes  to  the  left,  and 
thtee  of  Bucklers  to  the  right:  When  thofe  five  are  difpofed,  bring  up  the  other  twenty, 
with  twenty  Files  and  Filc-leaders,  all  of  them  to  be  placed  betwixt  the  Pikes  and  the 
Bucklers  ;  only  thofe  who  carry  Pikes  are  to  ftand  with  the  Pikes.    After  thefe  twenty 
five  Files  are  fo  placed,  draw  up  another  Centurion  with  fifteen  Files  of  Bucklers;  after 
which  the  Conftable  or  Captain  is  to  draw  into  the  middle  with  his  Drum  and  his 
Colours,   with  other  fifteen  Files  of  Bucklers.     This  being  performed,  the  next  to 
march  up  is  the  third  Centurion,  who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  25  Files,  of  5  in  a  File, 
three  Bucklers  to  the  left,  and  two  Pikes  to  the  right  ;  and  after  the  5  firft  Files,  let 
there  be  twenty  File-leaders  placed  betwixt  the  Pikes  and  the  Bucklers,  and  after  thefe 
the  fourth  Centurion.    Having  drawn  your  Men  into  this  order  j  to  make  a  Battalia 
confiding  of  two  horns,  the  firft  Centurion  is  to  make  a  ftand  with  his  25  Files  at 
his  heels ;  then  is  the  fecond  Centurion  to  advance  with  his  15  Files  of  Bucklers,  and 
place  himfelf  on  the  right  hand  of  the  firft  Centurion,  and  marching  along  by  the  fide 
of  the  25  Files,  he  is  to  advance  'till  he  comes  to  the  15  Files,  and  there  he  is  to  flop. 
The  next  that  marches  is  the  Captain,  with  his  Divifion  of  15  Files  of  Bucklers  be- 
hind him,  and  advancing  on  the  right  hand  by  the  flank  of  the  other  15  Files,  he  is 
to  march  up  to  their  Front.    After  him  the  third  Centurion  is  to  move  with  his  2^ 
Files,  and  the  fourth  Centurion  after  him,  and  paffing  along  by  the  right  flank  of  the 
laft  1  5  Files  of  Bucklers,  they  are  not  to  ftop  at  the  Front  of  the  faid  Files,  but  to  ad- 
vance 'till  the  lafl  of  the  25  Files  be  parallel  with  the  Files  which  are  behind  them. 
As  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  Centurion  at  the  head  of  the  firft  1  j  Files  of  Bucklers^ 
is  to  remove  into  the  lelt  Angle  in  the  Rear,  and  by  this  means  you  lhall  form  a  Bat- 
talia of  five  and  twenty  firm  Files  of  twenty  men  in  a  File  with  two  horns,  on  each 
fide  of  the  Front  one,  each  of  them  confifting  of  ten  Files  of  5  in  a  File,  with  a  fpace 
betwixt  the  two  horns,  Sufficient  to  receive  ten  men  a  breaft.    Betwixt  the  two  horns 
the  Captain  is  to  be  pl^ed,  and  a  Centurion  at  each  point  or  angle  ;  there  are  like- 
wife  to  be  two  Files  of  Pikes,  and  twenty  Corporals  on  each  Flank.    Thefe  horns  or 
\vings  are  ufeful  to  receive  and  fecure  Carriages  or  Artillery,  when  they  have  any  with 
them ;  the  Velites  are  to  be  drawn  up  along  the  flanks  under  the  fhelter  of  the  Pikes. 
But  to  reduce  this  horn'd  Squadron  into  another  Figure  with  a  fpace  in  the  middle, 
ro  more  is  to  be  done,  than,  out  of  the  15  Files  of  twenty  in  a  File,  to  take  eight, 
and  place  them  upon  the  point  of  the  two  horns,  which  will  make  a  good  Rear,  and 
turn  it  itito  a  Battalia  della  Piazza,  or  a  Battalia  with  a  fpace  in  the  midft  ;  in  this 
Space  or  Area,  the  Carriages  arc  difpofed,  and  the  Captain  and  his  Colours,  but  not: 
•  -  the 
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the  Artillery,  for  they  are  placed  either  in  the  Front,  or  along  the  Flanks.  Thcfe  are 
the  Forms  robe  obferved  in  a  Battalia  or  Squadron,  \rhen  it  marches  alone  through 
dangerous  places.  But  the  fingle  Battalia  without  horns  or  vacuity  is  better,  though 
to  fecure  fuch  as  are  difarmed,  the  horned  Figure  is  convenient.  The  S-wijJei  have  fe- 
veral  forms  of  drawing  up  their  Battalias,  one  is  the  fafbion  of  a  Crofs,  placing  their 
Harquebufliers  betwixt  the  Arms  of  the  faid  Crols  to  fecure  them  from  the  Enemy. 
But  becaufe  thofe  Figures  are  proper  only  when  Squadrons  fight  firgly  and  by  them- 
felvcs,  and  my  Intention  being  to  fliow  they  may  fight  united  and  in  copjundion,  I 
fhall  not  trouble  my  felf  with  them. 

Cofmo.  I  fancy  I  fufficiencly  comprehend  the  way  that  is  to  be  obferred  to  ex- 
ercife  men  in  thefe  Battalias  ;  but  (if  I  miltake  not)  you  rold  us  that  to  the  ttn  Batta- 
lias, (which  united,  make  a  Battallion)  you  would  add  a  Thoufand  extraordinary 
Pikes,  Four  hundred  of  the  extraordinary  Velttes.  And  rhtfe  would  you  not  advile 
Ihould  be  exercifed  ? 

Fabritio.  I  would,  and  with  very  great  diligence,  exercifing  the  Pikes  With  the  fame 
care  as  the  reft,  becaufe  I  would  make  more  ufe  of  them  than  the  reft  upon  all  private 
occafions,  as  in  conducing  convoys  of  provifions,  depredations,  and  fuch  like.  But 
my  Velites  I  would  exercife  at  home  without  bringing  them  together;  for  it  being  their 
office  to  fight  loofe  and  confufed,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  they  (hould  be  always  exerci- 
fed as  the  reft ;  for  it  is  enough  if  they  underftand  their  own  bufinefs  well.  They 
ought  then  (at  I  faid  before,  and  I  am  not  troubled  to  repeat  it  again  )  fo  to  exercife 
their  men  in  thefe  Battalias,  that  they  may  know  to  keep  their  ranks,  underftand  their 
places,  wheel  readily,  and  fbift  handfomly,  either  upon  fight  of  an  Enemy,  or  incon- 
venience of  the  Place.  For  when  they  can  do  this  well,  they  will  eafiiy  learn  which 
are  their  Places,  and  what  are  their  duties  in  a  Battle.  And  if  a  Prince  or  Common- 
wealth grudges  not  to  take  pains,  and  employ  themfelves  in  feeing  their  Subjects  thus 
exercifed,  they  would  have  always  good  Soldiers,  be  always  too  i;ard  for  their  Neigh- 
bours, and  would  be  in  a  condition  rather  co  give,  than  receive  Lavvs  from  other  people. 
But  (as  I  have  faid  before)  the  diforder  in  which  wc  live,  is  the  caufe  that  we  do  not 
only  negleft,  but  defpife  thofe  things,  and  that  is  the  true  reafon  our  Soldiers  are  no 
better  J  and  though  there  may  be  Officers  and  Soldiers  too,  that  perhaps  are  both  va- 
liant and  skilful,  yet  they  have  no  occafion  or  encouragement  to  fliew  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XIT. 

Of  the  Ba^age  and  Train  lelonghg  to  a  Company,  How  neceffary  it  is  that 
they  have  feveral  Officers,  and  of  the  ufefuUefs  of  Drums. 

CoJimo.T  Would  ask  you  now,  what  Carriages  you  would  allot  to  each  of  thefe 
Battalias  ? 

Fabritio.  In  the  firft  place,  I  would  not  allow  that  either  Centurion  or  Corporal 
fiiould  march  on  Horfeback,  and  if  the  Captain  muft  ride,  I  would  allow  him  only  a 
Mule.  I  would  allow  him  two  Carriages,  one  to  every  Centurion,  and  two  betwixt 
every  three  Corporals,  becaufe  we  quarter  them  together  in  our  Camp,  as  fhall  be 
fljewn  in  its  due  place  ;  fo  that  to  every  Battalia  there  ihould  be  36  Carriages,  which 
I  would  have  carry  the  Tents,  and  Urenfils  for  their  Cookery;  their  Hatchets,  and 
other  Inftruments  to  fet  up  their  Huts,  Tents  and  Pavilions;  and  if  there  be  afterwards 
any  place  left,  let  them  carry  what  they  pleafe. 

Coftmo.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Officers  which  you  have  appointed  in  every  of 
thefe  Battalias  arc  neceifary,  yet  1  fliould  be  afraid  fo  many  Commanders  Ihould  con- 
found them. 

Fabritio.  What  you  fay  would  be  true,  were  they  not  fubordinate  to  one  ;  but  de- 
pending ftill  upon  one  perfon,  they  proceed  very  regularly,  nay  without  them,  they  could 
not  poffibly  be  governed.  For  a  wall  that  is  tottering  in  all  places,  requires  tiiatirsBut- 
trefles  and  Supporters  be  rather  many  than  ftrong,  becaufe  the  ftrength  and  goodne/s  of 
one,  will  not  hinder  the  ruin  which  will  follow.  And  therefore  in  all  Armies,  and  among 
every  ten  men,  it  is  convenient  to  have  one  of  more  lik,  more  courage,  and  more  autho- 
rity than  the  reft,  who  with  his  alacrity,  and  language,  and  example,  may  encourage  the 
reft,  and  difpofe  them  to  fight.  And  to  prove  the  ncce/Hty  of  thefe  things  in  an  Aimy, 
(viz,  Enfigns,  Officers  and  Drums)  it  appears  by  our  Armies,  where  there  areo^  them  all, 
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but  none  of  them  do  their  office,  according  to  the  intent  of  their  eftablifliment.  Firft 
your  Capidieci  or  Ftle-Ieaders,  if  they  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  were  cllablifhed, 
are  to  have  their  men  a  part,  lodge  with  them,  charge  with  them,  and  be  always  in 
the  fame  file  with  them  ;  for  being  kept  to  their  due  places,  the  File-leaders  are  a  rule 
and  temper  to  the  reft,  keeping  them  firm  and  ftrait  in  their  files,  fo  as  it  is  impofTible 
almoft  that  they  be  difordered,  and  "if  they  be,  they  are  quickly  reduced.    But  in  our 
days  we  make  no  otherwife  of  them  but  to  give  them  greater  pay,  and  enable  them  to 
make  particular  faftions.    'Tis  the  fame  with  our  Enfigns  ;  for  they  are  ufed  more  for 
pomp  and  parade,  than  any  military  fervice;  whereas  formerly  the  Captains  em- 
ployed them  as  guides,  and  diredions  in  cafe  of  difordcr ;  for  e^'ery  man,  as  foon  as 
the  Enfign  was  fix'd,  knew  his  place  immediately,  and  immediately  return'd  to  it. 
Thev  knew  likewife  thereby  how  they  were  to  move,  or  to  halt:  ic  is  neceflary  there- 
fore in  an  Army  that  there  be  feveral  of  thefe  fmall  Bodies,  that  every  Body  has  its 
Colours,  and  Enfign  and  Guide ;  for  where  tijcre  are  many  Bodies,  there  ought  to  be 
many  Arms  and  many  Officers.  The  Soldiers  (then)  are  to  follow  the  motion  of  their 
Colours,  and  the  Colours  the  diredion  of  their  Drum,  which  (being  well  order'd) 
commands  the  Army,  and  advertifes  how  they  are  to  march  with  a  motion  fuitable  to 
the   time  which  it  beats,  which  is  a  great  prefervation  to  their  order.    For  this 
caufe  the  ancients  had  their  flutes  and  pipes  which  made  an  excellent  harmony  ;  and 
as  be -that  dances,  keeps  himfelf  exaftly  to  the  time  of  the  mufick  ;  and  whilft  he  does 
fo,  is  not  capable  of  erring  :  fo  an  Array  that  in  its  motions  obferves  the  beating  and 
diredion  of  its  Drums,  cannot  be  eafily  difordered.    For  this  reafon  they  varied  their 
founds  when  they  would  excite,  or  afl'wage,  or  continue  the  courage  of  their  men. 
And  as  their  ways  of  beating  were  various,  fo  they  gave  them  feveral  names.  The 
Liornk  way  provoked  to  conftancy  andfirmnefs  i  the  Phrygian  inRam'd  the  Soldiers  into  a 
martial  fury  and  violence.    It  is  reported  that  Alexander  being  one  day  at  dinner,  and 
hearing  a  Drum  beating  fuddenly  thQ  Phrygian  way,  was  tranfported  with  fo  great  a  ve- 
hemence and  commotion,  that  he  clap'd  his  hand  upon  his  Sword  and  drew  it,  as  it 
he  had  been  going  to  fight.   So  that  in  my  judg  ment  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
revive  the  ancient  Dialeds  of  the  Drum,  and  pradices  of  our  Aneeflors ;  and  if  that 
Ihould  prove  too  difficult,  yet  thofe  perfons  fhould  not  be  dcfpis'd  and  laid  afide,  who 
would  teach  and  inftruft  the  Soldier  how  to  obey  them  ;  yet  thofe  ways  may  be  chang- 
ed and  varied  as  every  man  pleafes,  provided  he  inures  his  Soldiers  Ears  to  underfland 
the  variety:  but  nowa  days  the  greareft  ufe  of  the  Drum,  is  to  make  a  great  noife. 

Cofimo.  1  would  fain  knov^r  of  you  (if  you  have  ever  confidered  it  with  your  felf) 
how  it  comes  to  pals  that  fuch  military  excrcifes  are  in  our  times  grown  fo  low  and 
contemptible. 

J^abntiO.  I  fiiall  tell  you  freely  what  I  think  may  be  the  caufe. 


CHAP.  xni. 

A  difiourfe  of  the  Author  ahout  military  Virtue;  and  how  it  is  become  fo  defpicahle 

in  our  days. 

Fah.  VOU  know  Europe  (according  to  the  teflimony  of  feveral  Authors)  has  afford- 
ed  many  excellent  Captains;  Africk  has  had  fome,  and  A^a  fewer:  and  the 
reafon  (as  I  conceive)  is,  becaufe  thofe  two  quarters  of  the  World  have  had  but  one 
or  two  Monarchies  among  them,  and  very  few  Common-wealths  i  but  Europe  has  had 
feveral  Kingdoms,  and  more  Common- wealths ;  and  men  are  induftrious,  and  by  con- 
feqiience  excellent,  as  they  are  employ'd  and  prefer'd  by  their  Prince  or  their  State. 
Where  therefore  "here  are  many  Prmces,  there  are  many  brave  men  ;  where  there  are 
but  few  of  the  firft,  rhere  are  fewer  of  the  other.  We  find  in  AJia  there  was  Nimis, 
Cymfi  Artaxerxes,  Mithridatesy  and  fome  few  others  of  that  rank.  In  Africa  (befides 
'the  JF.gjptian  antiquity)  there  were  Mafftnrffa,  '^ngwtha,  and  thofe  great  Captains  which 
were  trained  up  in  the  Carthagenian  Wars,  which  notwithftanding  in  refped  of  the  num- 
bers Vv^h.ich  have  been  produced  in  Europe,  weie  very  few;  tor  in  Europe  their  brave 
Generals  are  innnmer.ibie  in  Hiflory,  or  at  leaft  they  would  have  been,  had  the  Histo- 
rians (with  thofe  they  have  already  recorded)  made  mention  of  fuch  as  arc  now  for- 
gotten by  the  malignity  of  time.  For  tijere  people  are  more  virtuous,  where  rhere 
have  been  frequent  revolutions  of  Scare,  and  where  the  Governments  have  favoured 
virtue  eirlier  otit  of  necellity,  or  compaflion. 


As 
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As  for  Afia,  it  has  not  produced  many  extraordinary  men,  bccaule  that  Province 
was  wholly  under  a  Monarchy,  which  (by  reafon  of  its  greatnefs,  the  j^reareft  part 
of  it  being  always  at  peacc^  could  not  produce  (uch  excellent  men,  as  where  thcie 
was  adion  and  war. 

In  Africa  it  was  the  fame,  yet  there  they  were  mo-e  numerous,  by  reafon  of  the 
Cnrthagenicn  Republick :  for  Common  wealths  do  furnifh  the  World  with  more  brave 
men  than  Kingdoms;  becaufe  in  Stares,  virtue  is  many  times  honoured  and  advanced  ; 
in  Monarchies  and  Kingdoms  it  is  fufpeded  ;  from  whence  it  pioceeds  that  in  the  one  it 
is  encouraged,  in  the  other  exploded.  He  then  who  fhall  conlider  Europe,  (hall  find  it 
full  of  Common  wealths,  and  Principalities,  which  in  refpedt  ot  the  jealcufies  and  a- 
nimcfities  betwixt  them,  were  conllrained  to  keep  up  the  old  military  difcipline,  and 
advance  thofe  who  in  it  were  any  ways  eminent;  for  in  Grene,  befides  the  Mactdoniaast 
there  were  many  republicks,  and  in  each  of  them  ftveral  excellent  men. 

The  Romans y  the  Stimnttes,  tht  Tiifcan',  Cifalpine  Gauls,  FKiriie  and  Germany  were  full 
of  Republicks  and  Principalities,  and  Spain  was  the  fame.  And  though  in  rcfpect  of 
the  Romansy  the  numbers  which  are  mention'd  of  them  in  Hiftory,  are  but  fmall  ; 
that  proceeds  from  the  emulation  and  partiality  of  the  Hiflorians,  who  fol!owini» 
fortune,  content  themfelves  with  commending  the  Conqueror ;  but  it  is  unreafonable  to 
imagine  that  among  the  Samnites  and  T'ufcans  (who  waged  war  with  the  Romans  i^o 
years  together  before  they  were  totally  fubdued)  there  were  not  many  brave  men  ; 
and  fo  in  France  and  Spain  ;  but  the  virtue  which  Authors  do  not  celebrate  in  parti- 
cular men,  they  impute  generally  to  the  whole  people,  whom  they  exalt  to  the  .skies 
for  their  conftancy,  and  adherence  to  their  liberty. 

It  being  true  then,  that  where  there  are  mofl  Principalities  and  Governments  there 
are  more  excellent  men;  it  follows,  that  when  thofe  Governments  and  Principalities 
cxtinguifb,  their  brave  men  and  virtue  extinguifh  with  them,  there  being  lefs  occafion 
to  exert  it.  After  the  Roman  Empire  had  dilated  it  fclf  fo  flrangely,  and  fubverted  all 
the  Common-wealths  and  Principalities  in  Europe,  and  Ajma,  and  the  greattll  part  of 
thofe  in  A/ia  ;  virtue  declined  in  all  Places  but  in  Rome.  Whereupon  virtuous  men  be- 
gan to  grow  thinner  in  Europe  and  Afia,  and  by  degrees  came  afcei  wards  to  a  total  de- 
clination ;  for  the  virtue  of  the  whole  World  being  as  it  were  inclofed  in  the  walls 
of  Rome,  when  it  grew  depraved  and  corrupted  there,  the  whole  World  became  coi^ 
.  rupt,  and  the  Scythians  weie  encouraged  to  make  their  inroads  and  depredations  up- 
on the  Empire,  which  had  been  able  to  confume  and  cxtincuifh  the  virtue  of  all  o- 
thcr  places,  but  was  not  able  to  preferve  it  at  home.  And  though  afterwards  by  the 
inundation  of  thofe  Barbarians  it  was  d'xvidtd  intofeveral  Cantons;  yet  for  two  reafons 
their  virtue  was  never  reftored  :  one  was,  becaufe  when  Laws  and  Orders  are  once  neg- 
lected and  difufed,  it  is  with  no  little  pain  that  they  are  reaifumed  :  the  other,  our 
way  of  living  in  thefe  times  (in  refpect  of  the  Chriftian  Religion)  impofes  not  that  ne- 
ccllRty  of  defending  our  felves,  as  anciently  it  did  :  for  then  thofe  who  were  over- 
come in  war,  either  killed  themfelves,  or  remained  in  perpetual  flavery,  in  which  they 
lived  afterwards  in  continual  mifery.  The  Towns  that  were  taken,  were  either  totally 
demolifhed,  or  the  Inhabitants  banifhed,  their  Goods  plundered,  their  Eftates  fequtftered, 
and  themfelves  difperfed  all  over  the  World  ;  fo  that  he  who  was  overcome,  fufiered 
fuch  miferies  as  are  not  to  be  exprefs'd.  People  being  terrified  by  thefe  jnfupporrable 
cruelties,  kept  up  the  reputation  of  military  difcipline,  and  advanced  all  thofe  who 
were  excellent  therein. 

But  at  prefent  we  arc  under  no  fuch  apprehenfions :  no  man  kills  himfelf  for  being 
conquered  :  no  man  is  kept  long  a  prifoner,  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  fct  him  at  li- 
berty. If  a  City  rebels  twenty  times,  it  is  not  immediately  razed  and  demolifhed  j 
tf.e  Citizens  are  continued  in  their  Eflates,  and  the  grcatefl  punifhraent  they  fear,  is  a 
mulfit  or  a  tax:  fo  that  men  will  not  now  fubmit  to  military  orders,  nor  apply  them- 
felves to  thofe  labours  to  avoid  a  peril  which  they  do  not  apprehend.  Befides,  the 
Provinces  of  Europe  are  under  few  heads  in  comparifon  of  what  they  were  anciently  : 
for  all  France  is  under  one  King  j  all  Spain  under  another:  Italy  is  divided  into  four 
parties,  fo  that  the  weaker  Cities  that  are  unable  to  maintain  war  of  tiiemfelves,  de- 
fend themfelves  by  alliances  with  tlie  Conqueror  j  and  thofe  who  arc  ftrong  (for  the 
reafons  abovcfaid)  are  in  no  fear  of  ruin. 

Cofwia.  And  yet  within  thefe  five  and  twenty  years  fevcral  Cities  have  been  fack'd, 
and  fevcral  Kingdoms  fubverted  ;  which  cxampJe  fliould  teach  others  to  rcafiume,  and 
live  according  to  the  cuflom  of  our  anccflors. 

Fabntio.  'Tis  true  as  you  fay,  yet  if  yoiiobfcrve  what  rhofe  Towns  were  which  havcfuf- 
fcrtd  in  thatnature,  youwillfind  thatchey  werenocapitalCities,  but fubordinatc,  anddc- 

pending 
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pending  :  fo  we  fee  though  Tortona  was  demoliflied,  Milan  was  noc;  though  Capua  was 
deilroy'd,  Naples  was  not  :  Brefcia  was  fack'd,  but  Venice  was  noc :  Ravenna  was  pilla- 
ged, but  Rome  was  not.  Thefe  examples  do  not  make  him  who  governs  recede  from 
his  deiicns,  but  makes  him  rather  more  refradory  and  obftinate,  and  purfue  them 
with  more  vehemence,  to  recompence  himfelf  with  ta:xes  and  new  impofitions. 
This  it  is  that  makes  men  unwilling  to  expofc  themfelves  to  the  trouble  of  miJita* 
ry  exercifes,  looking  upon  it  partly  as  unnecefl'ary,  and  partly  as  a  thing  which  they  do  not 
underftand.  Thofe  who  are  fubjeifts  and  ought  to  be  affrighted  with  fuch  examples  of 
fervitude,  have  noc  power  to  help  themfelves  ;  and  thofe  who  are  Princes,  having  loft 
their  dominion,  are  unable,  as  having  neither  time  nor  convenience:  Whilft  thofe  who 
are  able,  either  cannot,  or  will  not;  choofing  rather  to  run  along  with  fortune,  with- 
out anydifquiet,  than  to  trouble  themfelves  to  be  virtuous;  for  believing  that  all  things 
are  govern'd  by  iorcune,  they  had  rather  follow  her  fwing,  than  contend  with  her  for 
maftery.  And  that  you  may  believe  what  I  have  faid  to  be  really  true,  confider  the 
Country  of  Germany,  where,  by  reafon  of  their  feveral  Principalities  and  Stares,  their 
difcipUne  is  good,  and  depends  upon  the  example  of  thofe  people,  who  being  jealous 
of  theif  States  and  Seigneuries,  maintain  themfelves  in  honour  and  grandeur,  as  fear- 
ing to  fall  into  a  fervitude,  out  of  which  they  could  not  fo  eafily  emerge. 

This  1  fuppofe  is  fufEcient  to  fliew  the  reafon  of  the  vilenefs  and  depravity  of  our 
prefent  difcipline ;  I  know  not  whether  you  may  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  or  whether 
my  difcourfe  may  noc  have  raifed  fomc  fcruple  in  your  mind. 

Cofmo.  Not  at  all,  I  am  rather  perfedly  fatisfy'd ;  only  I  defire  (returning  to  our  firft 
fubj-A;  to  know  of  you  how  you  would  order  your  horfe  with  thefe  Battalias,  ia 
what  numbers  you  would  have  them,  how  you  would  have  them  arm'd,  and  how  ofE* 
cer'd. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

What  numhr  of  Horfe  are  to  he  put  into  a  Battalion^  and  what  proportion  is  to  he 

ohjerved  for  their  haggage. 

Fak  TTOU  may  think  perhaps  I  forgot  it,  but  do  not  wonder,  for  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it 
■*■  but  little  for  two  reafons.  One  is,  becaufe  the  nerves  and  firengch  of  am 
Army  is  the  Infantry  ;  the  other  is,  becaufe  the  horfe  are  notfo  much  debauched  and 
degenerated  as  the  foot ;  for  the  Cavalry  is  equal,  if  noc  better  at  this  day  than  in  an- 
cient times.  Yet  I  have  faid  fomething  before  of  the  way  how  they  are  to  be  exercis'd  j 
and  as  to  the  manner  of  arming  them,  I  would  arm  them  according  to  our  prefent  fa- 
fhion,  both  lighc-horfe  and  men  at  arms.  But  the  light-horfe  (if  I  might  prefcribe) 
fhould  carry  crofs  bows,  with  fome  few  harquebuifes  among  them,  which  (though  in  o- 
ther  affairs  of  war  they  are  but  of  little  ufe^  are  here  very  neceffary  to  frighten  the 
Counrry  people,  and  force  them  from  their  paffes,  which  perhaps  they  have  undertak- 
en to  defend  :  for  one  harquebufs  will  fcare  them  more  than  an  hundred  other  arms. 
But  to  come  to  their  number,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  the  Roman  Militia,  I 
would  take  but  300  good  horfe  forevery  Battalion,  of  which  i5ofliould  be  men  atarmsj 
and  150  light  horfe;  and  I  would  appoint  a  Captain  to  each  of  thefe  fquadrons,  15 
Corporals  to  each,  and  a  Trumpet  and  Enfign.  1  would  allow  every  ten  men  at  arms 
five  Carriages,  and  every  ten  light-horfe,  two ;  which  Carriages  (as  with  the  foot) 
fhould  carry  the  Tents,  Urenfils,  Hatchets,  and  other  Inffruments  and  Harnefs. 
Think  not  that  what  I  fay  would  be  any  diforder,  feeing  cheir  men  ac  arms  had  each 
of  them  four  horfes  in  their  equipage,  which  is  a  thing  much  corrupted  ;  for  now  in 
Germany  you  fhall  fee  men  at  arms  with  but  one  horfe,  and  themfelves,  and  twenty  of 
them  are  allowed  but  one  Waggon  to  carry  their  neceflaries.  The  Roman  horfe  were 
likewife  alone,  but  the  Triarii  were  lodg'd  always  by  them,  who  were  obliged  to  aflift 
them  in  the  looking  to  their  horfes,  which  may  be  eafily  imitated  by  us,  as  fhall  be 
Ihewn  in  the  diftribution  of  our  lodgments  :  what  there  the  Romans  did  of  old,  and 
and  what  the  Germms  do  at  this  day,  we  may  do  likewife,  and  we  do  very  ill  if  we 
do  nor. 

Thefe  horfe  being  lifted  and  called  over,  may  be  muftered  fometimes  with  the  Bat- 
talion, at  a  genera!  Mufter  of  all  the  Companies,  and.be  appointed  to  make  charges, 
and  counterfeit  skirmifhes  with  them,  rather  to  bring  them  acquainted,  than  for  any 
thing  elfe.  What  we  have  faid  already  is  fufEcient  for  this  pare :  let  us  now  come  to 
marfhal  our  Army,  and  draw  it  up  in  a  pofture  to  fight,  and  with  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  all  kind  of  milicary  difcipline,  in  which  men  employ  fo 
much  fludy  and  diligence.  P  P  P  THE 
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CHAP.  I. 

"The  Order  ohferved  hy  the  Roman  Legions  when  a  Battle  was  prefented. 

Cojimo.  ^^EEing  we  change  our  fubjeft,  I  fhall  yield  my  place  of  expoflulating  to 
another  man  j  For  prefumption  being  a  thing  which  I  condemn  in  other 
.^^k  people,  I  would  not  be  too  much  guilty  of  it  my  felf,  therefore  I  dif- 
r>»m^  mifs  my  felf  of  that  ofHce,  and  will  transfer  it  to  which  of  our  friends 
will  vouchfafe  to  accept  it. 

Zanohi.  It  would  have  been  very  grateful  to  us  all,  had  you  pleafed  to  have  con- 
tinued ;  but  feeing  'tis  not  your  pleafure,  tell  us  at  leafl:  which  of  us  it  is  you  will  de- 
pute to  fucceed  you. 

Cofmo.  I  fhall  leave  that  to  the  elcdion  of  Signor  F^hitio. 

Fabritio.  I  am  content  to  undertake  it,  and  do  dcfire  that  we  may  follow  the  Vene* 
tian  cuftom,  by  which  the  youngeft  of  the  company  has  the  liberty  to  fpeak  firft,  and 
in  this  cafe  not  without  reafon  ;  for  this  being  the  proper  exercife  of  young  men,  I 
perfwade  my  fe  f  young  Gentlemen  are  the  fitteft  to  difcourfe  of  ir,  as  being  moft  rea- 
dy to  follow  ir. 

Cofimo.  'Tis  then  your  province,  Z.a/?/,  and  as  I  do  much  pleafe  my  felf  in  my  fuc- 
celfor,  fo  you  may  be  as  well  fatisfy'd  with  his  interrogation-  But  that  we  lofe  no 
time  let  us  return  to  our  bufinefs. 

Fabritio.  I  am  certain,  that  to  demonO.rate  how  well  an  Army  is  to  be  marCial'd  and 
prepar'd  for  a  Battle,  it  would  be  necefl'ary  to  declare  how  the  Greeks  and  Rotmns  order- 
ed the  Troops  in  their  Armies:  but  becaufe  thefe  things  are  fufficiently  obvious  in 
Hiftory,  I  fhall  pafs  by  feveral  particulars,  and  addrefs  my  felf  only  to  fuch  as  I  think 
moft  ufeful  for  our  imitation,  and  fittell:  to  give  perfedion  to  the  difcipiine  of  our 
times,  which  will  be  the  occaficn  that  at  once  I  give  you  a  profped  how  an  Army  is 
to  be  ranged  in  order  to  a  Battle  ;  how  they  are  to  confront  and  charge  one  another 
in  a  real  engagement ;  and  how  they  may  be  exercis'd  in  a  counterfeit.  The  greatefb 
diforders  committed  in  the  drawing  up  an  Army  for  a  Battle,  is  to  give  it  only  a 
fronr,  becaufe  they  leave  them  and  their  forrune  to  the  fuccefs  of  one  charge :  and 
this  error  proceeds  from  nothing  but  from  having  lofi  the  old  way  of  clofing  their 
their  ranks,  and  thrufting  one  into  another.  Without  that  way  there  is  no  relieving 
of  the  front,  no  defending  them,  nor  no  fupplying  their  places  in  the  heat  of  their  Eri- 
gagemenr,  which  among  the  Romans  was  moft  accurately  obftrv'd.  To  the  end  therefore 
you  may  comprehend  this  way,  1  fay,  that  the  Romans  divided  each  Legion  into  three 
Bodies. 

The  firfl:  were  Haflati,  the  fecond  Principes,  the  third  Tr'iarii.  The  Haflati  were  in 
the  front  of  the  Army,  in  thick  and  firm  ranks.  The  Princ  pes  behind  them,  but  their 
ranks  not  altogether  ib  clofe  :  and  after  tiic:n  the  Iriarii  in  fo  clofc  an  order,  tiiat  they 
could  receive  both  Prinapes  and  Hajiati  into  their  Body  upon  any  diflrefs.  Befides 
thefe  rhcy  had  their  SUngers,  their  Bow-rnen,  and  rheir  Fclitts  ;  notdrawn  up  in  this  order, 
but  placed  at  the  Head  of  the  Army,  betwixt  the  Cavalry  and  the  Foot. 

Thcfe  light  arm'd  Soldiers  began  the  Fighr,  and  if  rhcy  prevailed,  (which  was  veryfeN 
dom)  they  fol!ow'd  the  ViiStory ;  if  rhcy  were  rcpulfcd,  rhcy  fell  back  by  the  flanks  of  the 
Army,  or  thorough  certain  fpaces;ippointcd  on  purpolc,  ;nid  retir'd  among  thofc  who  had 
no  arms.  When  they  were  retir'd,  the  //(///.ii'/ advanced  againll  the  enemy,  and  finding 
thcmlelvcs  ovcrpower'd,  tliey  rerirtd  foltly  to  tlic  Pmcipcfy  and  Icil  into  their  ranks,  and 
together  with  them  renew'd  the  Fjght,  but  if  tliey  aUo  w  ere  too  weak  to  fufiain  the  fury 
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of  the  Battle,  they  retreated  all  into  the  rpace*;  of  the  Tiriarii,  and  all  together  being  confo- 
lidaced  into  a  firm  mafs,  they  made  another  effort  more  impetuous  than  beforej  if"  this 
mifcarried,  all  was  loft,  for  there  wds  no  farther  refeJ-vcs.  The  Horfc  were  plac'd  at  the 
corners  of  the  Army,  like  two  winces  to  a  Body,  and  fought  fometimes  on  Horfeback, 
and  fometimes  on  Foot,  as  occafion  was  offered.  This  way  of  reinforcing  Uiree  time.<* 
is  almoft  impoflible  to  be  mafler'd,  becaufe  fortunemuft  fail  you  three  times  before  you 
caa  be  beaten,  and  the  Enemy  mull  be  fo  valiant  as  to  conquer  you  as  often. 


CHAP.  II. 

the  form  ohferved  in  their  Battels  hy  the  Macedonian  Phalanx. 

TH  E  Grecians  ordered  not  their  Phalanx,  as  the  Romans  did  their  Legions,  and  though 
they  had  many  Officers  among  themj  and  feveral  ranks,  yet  they  made  but  one  body, 
or  rather  one  front.  The  way  which  they  obferved  to  relievedne  another,  was  notto  retire 
one  rank  into  another,  like  the  Romans,  but  to  put  one  man  into  the  place  of  another; 
which  v%''as  done  in  this  manner.  Their  Phalanx  being  reduced  into  Files  (and  letusfup- 
pofe  each  File  to  confiftof  fifty  men)  being  aifterwards  with  the  front  towards  the  Enemy, 
of  all  the  Files  only  the  fix  firft  could  charge,  becaufe  their  Launces  (which  they  called 
Sarijfa)  were  folong,  that  the  fixth  rank  charged  with  the  point  of  his  Launce  thorough 
the  hrll  rank:  In  the  Fight  therefore,  if  any  of  the  firft  rank  was  either  killed  or  difa- 
bted,  he  who  was  behind  in  the  fecond  rank  fupplied  his  place;  and  the  vacuity  in  the 
fceond  rank  was  filled  up  out  of  the  third,  and  fo  fuccefllvely,  andonafudden  the  ranks 
behind  fupplied  what  was  defeftive  before;  fo  as  their  ranks  remained  always  entire, 
and  no  place  left  void  but  the  laft  rank,  which  was  not  reinforced,  becaufe  there  wa.? 
no  body  behind  to  fupply  them:  So  that. the  lofs  in  the  firft  rank  exhaufted  the  latter, 
and  yet  it  felf  was  continued  entire.  So  that  thefe  Phalanxes  were  fooner  confumed  and 
annihilated  than  broken,  becaufe  the  clofenefs  and  groffnefs  of  the  body  madethemim- 
penetrable.  The  Romans  at  fiifl:  ufed  thefe  Phalanxes,  and  inftrufted  their  Legions  in 
that  way:  Afterwards  they  grew  weary  of  that  order,  and  parted  their  Legions  into 
feveral  divifions,  viz..  into  Cohorts  and  Manipuli,  judging  (as  I  faid  before)  that  body 
to  be  moft  vigorous  and  Mkll  of  life,  that  confifted  of  moft  members,  fo  conftituted 
as  that  they  could  fublift  and  govern  themfelves. 


CHAP.  in. 

ilow  the  Swiiles  ordered  their  Battalions. 

Fab.  'Tp  R  E  Svsijfes  at  prefent  do  ufe  the  fame  method  with  their  Battalions,  as  the 
Macedonians  did  anciently  with  their  Phalanxes,  both  enranging  them  entire 
and  in  grofs,  and  in  relieving  one  another.  When  they  came  to  a  Battle,  they  difpofed 
their  Squadrons  one  in  the  flank  of  another,  and  not  behind.  They  have  not  the  way  of 
receiving  the  firft  into  the  fecond  upon  a  repulfe,  but  to  relieve  one  another,  they  obferve 
this  order;  they  put  their  Battalions  one  in  the  Flank  of  another,  but  fomewhat  behind 
it,  towards  the  right  hand;  fo  that  if  the  firft  be  in  any  diftrefs,  the  fecond  advances 
to  relieve  it.  The  third  Battalion  they  place  behind  the  other  two,  but  at  the  diftahce 
of  the  fhot  of  a  Harquebufs,  that  if  the  two  Battalions  fliould  be  worfted,  the  third 
itiight  advance  in  their  refcue,  and  that  which  advances,  and  the  other  which  retire  may 
have  fpace  to  pafs  by  one  another  without  any  clafliing  or  collifion ;  for  grofs  bodies 
cannot  be  received  fo  commodioufly  as  little;  and  therefore fmall  bodies,  difpofed  at  a 
diftancc  (as  they  were  in  the /Jow^a  Legions)  might  better  receive  and  relieve  one  ano- 
.fher  upon  occafion.  And  that  this  order  of  the  Szvijjes  is  not  fo  good  as  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Romans,  is  demonftrated  by  many  examples  of  their  Legions  when  they 
were  engaged  with  the  Macedonian  Phalanxes;  for  thefe  were  ftill  worfted  by  the  other: 
The  fafhicn  of  their  Arras  .md  their  Way  of  Referves  being  more  efFeftaal,  than  the 
clofenefs  and  folidiry  of  a  Piialanx. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

tiovo  the  Author  would  make  ufe  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  Arms  for  his  Batta^ 
lion,  and  what  was  the  ordinary  Army  of  the  Romans. 

BEing  therefore  according  to  thefe  Models  to  range  and  marflial  an  Army,  I  think  it 
beft  to  retain  foraething  of  the  Arms  and  Orders  both  of  the  Phalanx  and  Legion. 
For  this  reafon  I  have  faid,  in  a  Battalion  I  would  have  2000  Pikes  (which  were  the 
Arms  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx)  and  3000  Scudiy  or  Shields  and  Swords,  which  are  the 
Arms  of  the  Romans.  I  have  divided  a  Battalion  into  ten  Battalias  or  Companies,  as 
the  Romans  divided  their  Legions  into  ten  Cohorts*  I  have  ordered  the  VeUtes  or  light- 
arm'd  to  begin  the  Fight,  as  they  did  formerly.  And  becaufe  as  th^  Arms  are  mix'd., 
they  participate  of  the  one  Nation  and  the  other;  that  they  may  participate  like  wife  in 
their  orders,  I  have  appointed  that  every  Company  may  have  rive  Files  of  Pikes  in  the 
front,  and  the  reft  of  Bucklers,  thatthe  front  may  be  enabled  to  keep  out  the  Horfe,  and 
break  more  eafily  into  the  Foot,  having  Pikes  in  the  firft  charge  as  well  as  the  Enemy, 
by  which  they  may  be  fortified  to  fuftain  it  bravely,  'till  the  Bucklers  come  up,  and 
perfed  the  Vidory.  And  if  you  confider  the  ftrcngth  and  vertue  of  this  Order,  you 
will  find  how  all  thefe  Arms  perform  their  office  exactly.  For  Pikes  are  very  ufeful  againft 
Horfe,  and  agamft  Foot  too,  before  the  Battles  be  joyned ;  but  after  they  are  joyned, 
they  are  utterly  ufelels.  For  this  reafon,  behind  every  third  rank  of  Pikes,  the  Swijfers 
put  a  rank  of  Halbards,  which  was  to  make  room  for  their  Pikes,  thou£jh  indeed  it  was 
not  enough.  Placing  therefore  our  Pikes  before,  and  our  Bucklers  behind  them,  thev 
are  enabled  to  fuftain  the  Horfe,  and  when  they  come  to  charge,  rhcy  do  open  and  prefs 
hard  upon  the  Foot;  but  when  the  Fight  is  begun,  and  the  Butles  are  joyned,  the  Buck- 
lers fuceeed  with  their  Swords,  as  being  manageable  more  eafily  in  the  crowd. 

Luigi.  We  defire  now  to  underftand,  how  with  thefe  Arms  and  Orders  you  would 
manage  your  Army  to  give  the  Enemy  Battle. 

Fabritio.  I  fliall  (hew  you  nothing  at  prelent  but  this:  You  muft  know  that  in  an  or- 
dinary Artay  of  the  Romans  (which  they  called  a  Confnhir  Army)  there  were  no  more 
but  two  Legions  of  Citizens,  confifting  in  all  of  600  Horfe,  and  about  iiooo  Foot. 
They  had  befides  thefe  as  many  more  Horfe  and  Footfent  them  in  by  their  Friends  and 
Confederates:  Thefe  Auxiliaries  were  divided  into  two  pans,  the  right  wing  and  the 
left;  for  they  would  never  fuffer  them  to  exceed  the  number  of  the  Foot  of  their  Legi- 
ons, though  their  Horfe  indeed  they  permitted  to  be  more.  With  this  Army,  confifting 
of  22000  Foot,  and  about  2000  Horfe,  a  Roman  Conlui  did  all  his  bufinefs,  and  at- 
tempted any  thing.  Yet  when  they  were  to  oppofe  a  greater  power,  they  joyned  two 
Confuls  together,  and  their  two  Armies.  You  muft  know  likewife  that  in  the  three 
great  Adions  of  an  Army  (their  march,  their  encampment,  and  engagement)  they  pla- 
ced the  Legions  in  the  middle,  becaufe  the  force  in  which  they  repofed  their  greateft 
confidence,  they  thought  fit  fhould  be  more  united  and  compact,  as  I  fliall  fliew  you 
more  at  large  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe  things. 

Thefe  Auxiliary  Foot,  by  vertue  of  their  converfation  with  the  Legionary  Foot,  grew 
to  be  as  ferviceable  as  they,  becaufe  they  were  train'd  and  difciplin'd  with  them,  and 
upon  occahon  of  Battle,  drawn  up  in  the  fame  Figure  and  Order.  He  therefore  ,  who 
knows  how  the  Romans  marflialled  one  fingle  Legion  in  the  day  of  Battle,  knows  how 
they  difpofed  of  them  all:  When  I  have  told  you  therefore  how  they  divided  a  Legion 
into  three  Squadrons,  and  how  one  Squadron  received  another;  I  fhall  have  told  you 
how  a  whole  and  entire  Army  is  to  be  ordered,  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  up  for  Battle. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  way  of  dr awing  up  a  Battalion,  according  to  the  Intention  of  the  Author. 

BEing  to  prepare  for  a  Battle  according  to  the  method  cf  the  Romansy  as  they  had  two 
Legions,  fo  I  would  take  two  Battalions,  and  by  the  ordering  of  them,  you  may 
guefs  how  to  order  a  compleat  Army:  For  to  add  more  men,  is  only  to  multiply  their 
ranks.  1  think  it  unneceflary  to  repeat  what  foot  there  are  in  a  Legion,  what  Companies^ 
what  Officers,  what  Arms,  whit  l^elites  in  ordinary,  what  in  extraordinary,  what  Pikes 
and  what  other  things.  For  it  is  not  long  fince  1  told  you  diftindly,  and  prefs'd  itup- 
on  your  memories  as  a  thing  very  necelTary  for  the  underftanding  all  other  Orders; 
wherefore  I  (hall  pafs  on  without  farther  rtfledion. 

It  leems  to  me  beft  that  one  of  the  ten  Battalions,  or  Companies  of  a  Battalion  be 
placed  in  the  left  flank,  and  the  other  ten  of  the  other  Battalion  on  the  right.  Thofeon 
the  left  arc  to  be  ordered  in  this  manner :  Put  five  Battalias  (one  on  the  fide  of  the 
other)  in  the  front,  fo  ^s  there  may  remain  a  fpace  of  four  yards  betwixt  each  ;  draw 
them  up  fo  as  they  may  poflefs  in  breadth  140  yards  of  j^round,  and  in  depth  forty ^ 
behind  thefe  five  Battalias,  I  would  place  three  others,  diftant  in  a  right  line  from  the 
firft  about  forty  yards;  of  thefe  three,  I  would  have  two  follow diredly the  Companies 
which  are  upon  the  two  extremities  or  corners  of  the  five  firrt,  snd  the  third  fhould 
be  difpofed  in  the  midft  ;  by  which  means  thefe  three  Companies  fhould  rake  up  as  much 
ground,  both  in  breadth  and  depth,  as  the  other  five,  which  have  only  five  yards  di- 
llihce  betwixt  the  one  an^  the  other,  whereas  the  three  laft  fhould  have  thirty  three. 
This  being  done,  I  would  caufe  the  two  Companies  remaining  to  advance,  and  place; 
themfelves  behind  the  three  former  in  a  right  line,  and  at  the  diftance  of  forty  yards  ; 
but  it  fhould  be  in  fuch  a  fort,  that  each  of  thefe  two  Companies  fhould  be  ranged  di- 
redly  behind  the  extremity  of  the  three  precedent  Companies,  and  the  fpace  left  betwixt 
them  fhould  be  pi  yards:  By  thefe  means  all  the  Companies,  thus  difpofed,  fhould  ex- 
tend themfelves  in  front  idi  yards,  and"  in  depth  20.    After  this  i  would  extend  the 
Pikes  extraordinary  along  the  flanks  of  all  the  Companies  on  the  left  hand,  at  about 
twenty  yards  diflance  ;  and  I  would  make  of  them  140  ranks  of  feven  in  a  rank,  fo  that 
they  fliould  fecure  all  the  left  flank  (in  depth)  of  the  ten  Battalias,  drawn  up  as  I  faid 
before ;  and  1  would  referve  forty  Files  of  them  to  guard  the  Baggage,  and  the  unar- 
med people  in  the  rear,  diflributing  their  Corporals  and  other  Officers  in  their  rcfpe- 
dive  places.    The  three  Conftables  or  Captains,  I  would  place  one  at  the  nead  of  them, 
another  in  the  midft,  and  a  third  in  the  rear;  who  fliould  execute  the  Office  of  a  Ter- 
giduBoYy  who  was  always  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Army.  But  to  return  to  the  front  of 
the  Army;  I  fay  that  after  the  Pikes  extraordinary,  I  would  place  the  Velites  extraordi- 
nary, (which  are  500)  and  allow  them  a  fpace  of  forty  yards.    By  the  fide  of  thefe,  on 
the  left  hand,  I  would  place  my  men  at  Arms,  with  a  fpace  of  150  yards;  after  them 
I  would  advance  my  light  Horfe,  at  the  fame  diftance  as  I  allow'd  to  my  men  at  Arms. 
As  to  the  Velites  in  ordinary,  1  would  leave  them  about  their  Battalias,  which  fhould 
take  up  the  fpace  which  I  left  betwixt  each  Company,  unlefs  I  found  it  more  expedient 
to  put  them  under  the  Vikei>  extraordinary ;  which  I  wou'd  do  or  not  do,  as  I  found  it 
more  or  lefs  for  ray  advantage.   The  Captain  General  of  the  Battalion  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  orders  of  Battalias,  or  eife  at  the  head  of 
them,  or  eife  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  laft  of  the  firft  five  Battalias  and  the  Pikes  ex' 
traordinaryy  as  I  found  it  raoft  convenient:  he  fhould  have  about  him  30  or  40  feleft  men, 
all  brave  and  experienc'd,  and  fuch  as  underftood  how  to  execute  their  Commiffion  with 
prudence,  and  how  :o  receive  and  repel  a  charge ;  and  I  would  have  the  Captain  Ge- 
neral in  the  midft  of  the  Drums  and  the  Colour*;. 

This  is  the  order  in  which  I  would  difpofe  my  Battalion  on  the  left  wing,  which  fhould 
contain  half  the  Army,  and  take  up  in  breadth  51 1  yards,  and  in  depth  as  much  as  I  have 
faid  before  (without  reckoning  the  fpace  that  was  poHcfted  by  the  Pikes  extraordinary, 
which 'fhould  be  as  a  Shield  to  the  people  without  Arms,  and  take  up  a  fpace  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  \)  The  other  Battalion  I  v/ould  difpofe  on  the  right  fide,  leaving  betwixt 
the  two  Battalions  a  diftance  of  about  50  yards,  having  order'd  it  as  the  other:  Atthe 
head  of  that  fpace  I  would  place  fome  pieces  of  Artillery,  behind  which  fhould  ftand 
the  Captain  General  of  the  whole  Army,  with  the  Drums,  the  Standard  or  chief  En- 
fign,  and  two  hundred  choice  men  about  him,  (moft  of  them  on  foot)  and  amongft 
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them  ten  or  more,  fit  to  execute  any  command.  The  General  himfell-"  /hould  be  lo 
mounted,  and  fo  arm'd,  that  he  miglrt  be  on  Horfcback,  and  on  loot,  as  ncceflity  re- 
quired. As  to  the  Artillery,  ten  pitcts  oF  Cannon  would  be  enough  for  the  taking  of 
a  Town.  In  the  Field  1  would  ufe  thtm  more  for  defence  of  my  Camp,  than  for  any 
Service  in  Battle.  My  fmaller  pieces  fliould  be  of  lo  or  i  5  pound  carriage,  2nd  I 
would  place  them  in  the  front  of  the  whole  Army,  unlcfs  the  Country  was  fuch  that  I 
could  difpofe  them  fecurely  in  the  flank,  where  the  Enemy  could  not  come  at  thtm. 

This  form  and  manner  of  ranging  an  Army,  and  putting  it  in  order,  may  do  the 
fame  things  in  a  Battle  as  was  done  either  in  the  Macc-donian  Phalanx,  or  the  Legion  of 
the  Romans  ;  for  the  Pikes  are  in  the  front,  and  all  the  foot  placed  in  their  ranks;  fo 
that  upon  any  charge  or  engagement  with  tlie  Enemy,  they  are  able  not  only  ro  bear 
and  fuftain  them,  bur  (according  to  the  cuOom  of  the  Phalanx)  torccrliit  and  reinforce 
,  their  firft  rank,  out  of  thofe  which  are  behind. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  they  be  over-power'd,  and  artack'd  with  fuch  Violence  that  they 
are  forced  to  give  ground,  they  may  fall  back  into  the  intervals  of  the  fecond  Battalia 
behind  them,  and  uniting  with  them,  make  up  their  body,  and  charge  them  briskly 
again:  And  if  the  fecond  Battalia  is  not  ftrong  enough  ro  relieve  them,  they  may  re- 
tire  to  the  third,  and  fight  all  together  in  conjundion;  fo  that  by  this  order  ( as  to  the 
bufinefs  of  a  Battle)  we  may  fupply  and  prcferve  our  feJves  according  to  the  Crfc/ijwatid 
the  Roman  way  both. 

As  to  the  flrength  of  an  Army,  ir  cannot  be  ordered  more  ftrong,  becaufe  the  twb 
;  wings  are  exadly  well  fortified  with  Officers  and  Arms;  nor  is  there  any  thing  weak 
•but  the  rear,  where  the  people  which  follow  the  Camp  without  Arms  are  difpofed,  and 
ithey  are  guarded  with  the  Vjkes  extraordinary  \  fo  that  the  Enemy  cannot  aHault  them 
;any  where,  but  he  will  find  them  in  very  good  order ;  neither  is  the  rear  in  any  great 
V  danger,  becaufe  an  Enemy  can  be  hardly  fo  ftrong  as  to  aO'ault  you  equally  on  all  f\iWs  ; 
;if  yon  found  he  was  fo  ftrong,  you  would  never  take  the  Field  againft  him.  But  if  he 
•  was  three  times  as  many,  snd  as  well  ordered  as  you,  if  he  divides,  and  weakens  liim- 
felf  to  attack  you  in  feveral  places,  beat  him  in  one,  and  his  whole  enterprise  is  loft.  As 
to  the  Enemies  Cavalry,  though  they  out-number  you,  you  are  fafe  enough;  for  the 
Pikes  ^^hich  encompafs  you,  will  defend  you  from  any  impreiHon  from  them,  though 
your  own  Horfe  be  repulfed-  The  chief  Officers  are  moreover  plac'd  in  the  flank,  fo 
as  they  may  commodioufly  command,  and  as  readily  obey;  and  the  fpaces  which  are 
left  betwixt  one  Battalia  and  the  other,  and  betwixt  one  rank  and  another,  ferve  not  on- 
ly to  receive  thofe  who  are  diftrefied,  but  give  room  for  fuch  perfons  as  are  fent  for- 
ward and  backward  with  orders  from  the  Captain:  And  as  1  told  you  at  firft,  as  the 
Romans  had  in  their  Army  about  24000  men,  I  would  have  our  Army  confift  of  the  fame 
number;  and  as  the  Auxiliaries  took  their  method  of  Fighting,  and  their  manner  of 
drawing  up,  from  the  Legions;  fo  thofe  Soldiers  which  you  would  joyn  to  your  two  Bat^ 
talions,  fliould  take  their  form  and  difcipline  from  rhem.  Thefe  things  would  be  very 
cafieto  imitate,  ILould  you  have  but  one  example,  for  by  joyning  either  two  other  Bat- 
talions to  your  Army,  or  adding  as  many  Auxiliaries,  you  are  in  noconfufion,  you  have 
no  more  to  do  but  to  double  your  ranks,  and  whereas  before  you  put  ten  Battalias  in 
the  left  wing,  put  twenty  now ;  or  elfeyou  may  contraiS,  or  extend  them  as  your  place 
and  Enemy  will  give  leave, 

Luiii.  Inearneft,  Sir,  I  am  fo  well  polTefa'd  of  your  Army,  that  I  fancy  I  fee  it  drawn 
up  before  my  eyes,  which  gives  me  an  ardent defire  to  ^ee  it  engaged:  I  would  not  for 
any  thing  in  the  world  that  you  fhould  prove  a  Fabius  Mnximusy  and  endeavour  no  more 
than  to  avoid  Fighting,  and  keep  the  Enemy  in  fufpence;  for  I  fliould  blame  you  more 
than  the  Romans  did  him. 


CHAP.  VI, 

The  Defcription  of  a  Battle. 

'F'lLr.  T\0  not  queftion  it:  Hark,  do  nor  you  iiear  the  Artillery?  Ours  have  fired  alrea- 
dy,  but  done  little  execution  upon  the  Enemy;  the  Fefites  extraordinary,  to- 
gether with  the  light  Horfe,  advance  ro  the  charge  in  Troops,  with  the  greateft  ftiout  and 
fury  imaginable.  The  Enemies  Artillery  has  fired  once,  and  the  fliot  paftcd  over  the  head 
of  our  Foot,  without  any  prejudice  at  all.  That  it  might  not  have  time  for  a  fecond 
\'ol]cy,  omVdites  and  our  Cavalry  have  marched  up  in  great  hafte  to  pofTefs  it,  and  the 

Enemy 
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Enemy  advancing  in  its  defence,  they  arc  come  fo  clofe,  that  neither  the  Artillery  of 
one  (idc  or  the  other  can  do  any  mifchief    See  with  what  courage  and  bravery  our 
Soldiers  charge  ;  with  what  difcipline  and  dexterity  they  demean  themfelvcs,  thanks  to 
the  exercife  to  which  they  have  been  ufed,  and  the  confidence  that  they  have  in  our 
Army  :  See  our  Battalions  marching  up,  with  their  Drums  beating.  Colours  flying, 
and  men  at  Arms  in  their  wings  in  great  order  to  the  charge    Obferve  our  Artilleryi 
which  (to  give  place,  and  make  room  for  our  raen^  is  drawn  off  by  that  ground 
which  was  left  by  the  Velitei :  See  how  the  General  encourages  his  men,  and  aflTures 
them  of  Viilory:  See  how  our  l^e/ites  and  light  Horfe  are  extended  and  returned  to  the 
flanks  of  our  Army,  to  fee  if  there  they  can  ffnd  any  advantage  to  make  an  imprelfion 
upon  the  Enemy.    Now,  now  they  are  met.  See  with  what  firmnefs  our  Battalions  have 
received  the  charge,  without  the  leaft  noifc  or  confufion  :  Obferve  the  General  how  he 
commands  his  men  at  Arms  to  make  good  their  ground  ;  not  to  advance  upon  the  Ene- 
my, nor  defert  the  Foot  upon  any  occafion  whatever.    See  our  .  light  Horfe  marching 
to  charge  a  Body  of  the  Enemies  Harquebuffiers  that  was  firing  upon  our  flank ;  and 
how  the  Enemies  Horfe  come  in  to  their  refcue  ;  fo  that  being  enclofed  betwixt  the 
Cavalry  of  one  fide  and  the  other,  they  cannot  fire,  but  are  forced  to  retreat  behind 
their  Battalias:  See  with  what  fury  our  Pikes  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Fight,  and  our 
Foot  advanced  already  fo  near,  that  the  Pikes  are  become  unferviceable  ;  fo  that  accord- 
ing to  our  Difcipline,  the  Pikes  retire  by  little  and  little  among  the  Shields  :  See  in  the 
mean  time  how  a  Body  of  the  Enemies  men  at  Arms  has  difordered  our  men  at  Arms 
in  the  left  wing ;  and  how  according  to  our  Difcipline,  retiring  under  the  Protection 
of  our  Ttkes  extraordinary^  by  their  alliftance  they  have  repulfed  the  purfuers,  and  killed 
moft  of  them  upon  the  place.    See  the  Pikes  in  ordinary  of  the  firfl  Battalias,  how 
they  have  (heltred  themfelves  under  iht  Scudatiy  and  left  them  to  make  good  the  fight: 
See  with  what  courage,  with  what  fecuriry,  with  what  Icifure,  they  put  the  Enemy  to 
the  Sword.    Behold  how  they  clofe  their  ranks  in  the  Fight,  and  are  come  up  fo  near 
they  have  fcarce  room  left  to  manage  their  Swords.    See  with  what  fury  the  Enemy 
flies,  becaufe  being  armed  only  with  Pike  and  with  Sword,  both  of  them  are  become 
unferviceable;  one  becaufe  of  its  length,  the  other  becaufe  the  Enemy  is  too  well  arm- 
ed.   See  how  they  throw  down  their  Arms,  how  they  are  wounded,  killed  or  difperfed. 
See  how  they  run  in  the  right  wing ;  fee  bow  they  fly  in  the  left.    So  now  we  are  fafe, 
and  the  Vidory  our  own. 


CHAP.  VIT. 
The  Authors  reafons  for  the  occurrences  in  the  Battle. 

Fahr.  XTTHat  do  you  think  now,  have  we  not  got  the  Victory  very  fortunately  ;  but 
we  would  have  had  it  with  more  advantage,  had  I  been  permitted  to  have 
put  all  things  in  execution.  You  fee  there  is  no  neceflity  of  making  ufe  either  of  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  order ;  becaufe  our  Van  was  fufficient  to  overcome  the  Enemy  ;  fo  that 
1  am  inclined  to  fpeak  no  farther  upon  this  Subjed,  unlefs  ir  be  to  refolve  any  doubt 
that  may  anfe  in  your  mind. 

Luigi.  You  have  gained  this  Vidory  with  fo  much  courage  and  gallantry,  that  I  fear 
my  tranfport  will  not  giyc  mc  leave  to  explain  my  felf,  whether  I  have  any  fcruple  or 
not.  Nsverthelefs  prefuraing  upon  your  quicknefs,  1  (ball  take  the  boldnefs  to  tell  you 
what  I  think.  Firft,  therefore  let  me  dcfire  you  to  inform  me,  why  you  made  ufe  of 
your  Artillery  but  once?  ~\vhy  you  caufcd  them  to  be  drawn  off  into  your  Army,  and 
made  no  mention  of  them  afterward.^  It  feems  to  me  that  you  placed  the  Enemies  too 
high,  and  ordered  them  as  you  fancied  ;  which  might  poflibly  be  true ;  but  if  their  Cannon 
Ibould  be  fo  placed  (as  I  do  not  qucflion  but  many  times  they  are)  as  that  they  fhould 
play  among  your  Trcops,  I  would  fain  underftand  what  remedy  you  would  prefcribe  ; 
and  fince  1  have  begun  to  fptak  of  the  Artillery,  I  fiiall  propofe  all  my  fcruples  in  this 
place,  that  I  may  have  no  occalion  to  mention  them  hereafter.  I  have  heard  many  perfons 
find  fault  with  the  Arms  ^nd  orders  of  the  ancients,  as  things  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  our 
days,  in  refped  of  theiiiry  of  our  Cannon;  becaufe  they  break  all  ranks  and  pierce  all 
Arms  at  fuch  a  rate^^hat  ir  fccms  to  them  no  Icfs  than  madnefs  to  oppofe  any  ranks  or 
ordcr&^et'  mea-againft  rhcm,  and  to  tire  your  Soldiers  with  the  carriage  of  Arms  thac 
will  not  be  able  to  defend  tiiem. 

Falritio . 
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Fabritio.  Yotir  demand  con/ifling  ot  many  heads,  requires  a  large  anlvver.  'Tis  true 
I  caufed  my  Artillery  to  play  but  once,  and  I  was  in  doubt  whether  they  fhould  do 
that ;  and  the  reafon  is,  bccaufe  it  concerns  a  man  more  to  keep  himfelf  from  being  hurt, 
than  to  mifcliief  his  Enemy.  You  mufl  underfland,  that  to  provide  againft  the  fury  of 
great  Guns,  it  is  necedary  to  keep  where  they  cannot  reach  you,  or  to  place  your  felf 
behind  fome  wall  or  bank  that  may  fbelter  you,  for  there  is  nothing  elfc  that  can  fecure. 
you ;  and  then  you  muft  be  fare  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  able  to  proted  you. 
Thofe  Generals  who  put  thcmfelves  in  a  Pofture  to  give  battle,  cannot  place  their  Ar- 
mies behind  a  wall  or  a  bank,  or  at  a  diftance  where  the  Enemies  Cannon  cannot  reach 
them;  and  therefore  feeing  they  have  no  way  to  defend  themfelves  abfolutely,  the  belt 
courfeis  to  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they  can,  and  char  is  by  pofleffing  their  Cannon 
with  as  much  fpeed  as  is  poffible. 

The  way  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  it,  is  to  march  up  to  it  fuddenly,  and  in  as  wide  an 
order  as  is  convenient  ;  fuddenly,  that  they  may  fire  but  once  ,•  and  wide,  that  the  exe- 
cution may  be  the  iefs.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  a  band  of  Soldiers  in  order ;  for  if 
they  march  any  thing  widej  they  diforder  themfelves;  and  if  they  run  on  in  a  huddle, 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for  the  Enemy  to  break  them.  And  thcrciore  I  ordered  itjy 
Battle  fo,  that  it  might  do  both  the  one  and  the  other;  for  having  placed  icoo  of  the 
Velites  in  the  wings,  I  commanded  that  as  foon  as  our  Artillery  had  fired,  thty  fliculd 
advance  with  the  light  Horfe,  to  feize  upon  their  Carrtion  ;  for  which  reafon  our  Ar- 
tillery was  fliot  off-  but  once,  and  that  the  Enemy  might  not  have  time  to  charge  the 
fecond  time,  and  fire  upon  us  again  ;  for  we  could  not  take  fo  mucii  time  our  felvcs,  but 
they  would  have  had  as  much  to  do  the  fame  ;  wherefore  the  reafon  why  I  fired  not  ray 
Cannon  the  fecond  time,  was,  that  if  tne  Enemy  fired  once,  they  might  not  have  lei' 
fure  to  fire  anymore.  To  render  therefore  the  Enemies  Artillery  unferviccable,  rhebeft 
remedy  is  to  attack  it  with  all  poflible  fpeed  ;  for  if  the  Enemy  dcferrs  it,  'tis  your  own  ,• 
if  he  undertakes  to  defend  it,  he  mufl:  advance  before  it,  and  then  being  betwixt  it 
and  us,  they  cannot  fire  but  upon  their  own  men,  1  Ihould  think  thefe  reafcns  fufEci^ 
ent  without  farther  examples;  yet  having  plenty  of  them  from  the  ancients,  I  will  af- 
ford you  fome  of  them.  Fenticiius  being  to  fight  xhe  Parthians  (whofe  ftrength  confifted 
principally  in  their  bows  and  arrows)  wasfo  fubril  as  to  let  them  come  up  clofeto  his 
Camp  before  he  would  draw  out  his  Army;  which  he  did,  that  he  might  charge  them 
on  a  fudden,  before  they  had  leifure  to  flioot  their  arrows.  Cafar  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  in  'France,  being  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  he  was  charged  fo  briskly,  and  fo 
fuddenly  by  them,  that  his  men  had  not  time  to  deliver  their  darts  according  to  thecu- 
flom  of  the  Romans.  You  fee  therefore  that  to  frufirate  a  thing  in  the  field  which  is  to 
be  difcharged  at  a  diftance,  and  to  prevent  its  doing  you  any  hurt,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  to  march  up  to  it  with  all  fpeed,  and  pofiefs  it  if  you  can.  Another  reafon 
moved  me  likewife  to  fire  my  Artillery  no  more,  which  may  feem  trivial  to  you  ;  yet 
to  me  it  is  not  fo  contemptible.  There  is  nothing  obftruftsan  Army,  and  puts  it  inro 
greater  confufion,  than  to  take  away  or  hinder  their  fight ;  for  feveral  great  Armies 
have  been  broken  and  defeated,  by  having  their  fight  obftrufled  cither  with  the  duft  or 
the  Sun:  now  there  is  nothing  that  caufes  greater  obfcurity,  or  is  a  greater  impediment 
to  the  fight,  than  the  fmoke  of  Artillery ;  and  therefore  1  think  it  more  wifdom  to  let 
the  Enemy  be  blind  by  himfelf,  than  for  you  to  be  blind  too,  and  endeavour  to  find 
him.  Thefe  things  confidered,  I  would  either  not  fire  my  artillery  at  all,  or  elfc  (be- 
caufe  that  perhaps  would  not  be  approved,  in  refpeft  of  the  repufation  which  thofe  great 
Guns  have  obtained  in  the  World)  I  would  place  them  in  the  wings  of  my  Army,  that 
when  they  fire,  the  fmoke  might  not  fly  in  the  faces  of  my  front,  which  is  the  flower  and 
hopes  of  my  Army.  And  to  prove  that  to  trouble  the  fight  of  an  Enemy,  is  a  thing 
of  more  than  ordinary  advantage;  I  need  bring  no  more  than  the  example  of  Epami- 
mndast  who  to  blind  the  eyes  of  his  Enemy,  before  he  advanced  to  charge  them, 
caufed  his  light  horfe  to  gallop  up  and  down  before  their  front  to  raife  the  duft,  and 
binder  their  fight  ;  which  was  done  fo  effedually,  that  he  got  the  Victory  thereby. 
As  to  your  opinion  that  I  placed  the  Enemies  Cannon,  and  direded  their  bullets  as  I 
pleafcd,  caufing  them  to  pafs  over  the  heads  of  my  Foot,  I  anfwer,  that  great  Guns  do 
without  comparifon  oftner  mifs  the  Infantry,  than  hit  them,  becaufe  the  Foot  are 
fo  low,  and  the  Artillery  fo  hard  to  be  pointed,  that  if  they  be  placed  never  fo  little 
too  high,  they  flioot  over  ;  and  never  fo  little  too  low,  they  graze  and  never  come 
near  them.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  docs  likewife  preferve  the  Foot  very  much  j 
for  every  little  hill  or  bank  betwixt  the  Artillery  and  them,  fhelters  them  exceedingly. 
As  to  the  Horfe,  efpecially  the  Men  at  arms,  becaufe  their  order  is  clofer  than  the  order 
of  the  light  horfe,  and  they  are  to  keep  firmer  in  a  body,  they  are  more  obnoxious  to 
the  Cannon,  and  are  therefore  to  be  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  Army,  till  the  Enemy  has  fir'd 
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his  Cannon.  This  is  moH;  certain,  your  fraall  Field-pieces,  and  your  fmall  fhot  does 
more  execution  than  your  great  pieces,  againft  which,  the  befl  remedy  is  to  come 
to  handy-blows  as  foon  as  you  can;  and  though  in  the  firft  fome  men  fell,  (as 
be  fure  there  always  will  ,)  yet  a  good  General  and  a  good  Army  are  not  to  confi« 
der  a  particular  lofs,  fo  much  as  a  general ;  but  rather  are  to  imitate  the  Siviffeny 
who  never  refufed  a  Battle  for  fear  of  great  Guns,  but  punifhed  them  with  capital  pu- 
nifhmenr,  who  for  fear  of  them  forfook  their  ranks,  or  gave  any  other  fign  or  exprefli- 
on  of  fear.  I  caufed  my  artillery  to  be  drawn  off  as  foon  as  I  had  fired  them,  that 
they  might  leave  the  Field  clear  for  my  Battalians  to  advance;  and  I  made  no  menti- 
on of  them  afterwards,  as  being  quite  ufekfs  when  the  Armies  were  joined.  You 
have  faid  likewife,  that  in  refpcd  of  the  violence  and  ittipetuofity  of  thofe  Guns,  ma- 
ny do  judge  the  arms  and  the  orders  of  the  ancients  to  be  altogether  ufelefs  ;  and  it 
feems  by  that,  that  the  people  of  late  have  found  out  arras  and  orders  which  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  fecure  them  :  if  you  know  any  fuch  thing,  you  will  oblige  me  to  impart  it; 
for  as  yet  I  know  none,  nor  can  1  believe  that  there's  any  to  be  found :  So  that  I 
would  know  of  them  why  the  Infantry  of  our  times  do  carry  Corflets  of  Iron  upon 
their  breafts,  and  the  horfe  are  arm'd  Cap  a  piedy  for  feeing  they  condemn  the  anci- 
ent way  of  arming  as  ufelefs  in  rcfpeft  of  the  Artillery,  they  may  as  well  condemn 
what  is  praftis'd  now-a-days.  I  would  underftand  likewife  why  the  Sivijjevsj  according 
to  the  cuflom  of  the  ancients,  make  their  Battalions  to  confift  of  fix  or  eight  thoufsind 
foot;  and  why  other  Nations  have  imitated  them,  feeing  that  order  is  expos'd  to  the 
fame  danger  (upon  account  of  the  Artillery)  as  others  are.  I  think  it  cannot  eafily  be 
anfwered,  yet  if  you  fhould  propofe  it  to  Soldiers  of  any  judgment  and  experience,  they 
would  tell  you  firft,  that  they  go  fo  arm'd,  becaufe  though  their  arms  will  not  defend 
them  againft  great  Guns,  yet  they  will  fecure  them  againfl  fmall  Shot,  and  Pikes,  and 
Swords,  and  Stones,  and  all  fuch  Things.  They  would  tell  you  likewife,  that  they 
keep  that  clofe  order  like  the  Swijjersy  that  they  may  more  eafily  engage  the  Enemy's 
i    Foot,  that  they  may  better  fuflain  their  Horfe,  and  put  fairer  to  break  them. 

So  that  we  fee  Soldiers  are  afraid  of  many  things  befides  Artillery,  againft  which  they 
are  to  provide  by  their  arms  and  their  orders:  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  better 
an  Army  is  armed,  and  the  clofer  and  ftronger  it  is  drawn  up,  the  fafer  it  is,  So  that 
whoever  is  of  that  opinion,  is  indifcreet  or  inconfiderate:  for  if  we  fee  that  a  fmall 
part  of  the  Arms  of  the  ancients  which  is  ufed  at  this  day,  (as  the  pike,)  and  a  fmall 
part  of  their  order  (which  are  the  Battalions  of  the  Swi/fers)  have  been  fo  ferviceable» 
and  contributed  fuch  ftrength  to  our  Armies,  why  may  we  not  believe  that  the  other 
Arms  and  orders  which  are  laid  afide,  might  have  been  as  beneficial  and  ufeful  ?  A- 
gain,  had  we  no  regard  to  the  Artillery  in  placing  our  felves  in  that  flrait  clofe  or- 
der like  the  Swrjfers,  what  other  orders  could  make  us  more  fearful.?  No  order  certain- 
ly can  make  us  more  fearful  of  the  Artillery,  than  that  which  keeps  men  firm"  and 
clofe  together.  Befides,  if  1  be  not  frighted  by  the  Artillery  of  the  enemy  when  I 
encamp  before  a  Town,  where  they  can  fire  upon  me  with  more  fecurity,  becaufe  I 
cannot  come  at  them  by  reafon  of  the  wall,  nor  hinder  them  but  by  my  own  Cannon, 
which  will  be  a  bufinefs  of  time;  if  I  be  not  afraid,  (I  fay)  where  they  can  multiply 
their  Shot  upon  me  as  they  pleafe,  why  fhould  I  fear  them  in  the  Field  where  1  can  run 
|ipon  them,  and  poflefsthem  immediately?  So  that  I  conc]ude,»Artillery  in  my  opinion, 
is  no  fufficient  impediment  why  we  fhould  not  ufe  the  methods  of  our  anceflors,  and 
pradife  their  virtue  and  courage.  And  had  I  not  difcourfed  formerly  with  you  about: 
this  fubjeft,  I  fhould  have  enlarged  more;  but  1  fhall  refer  my  felf  to  what  I  faid  then. 
Lu'gi.  We  have  heard  (or  at  leaft  it  is  our  own  faults  if  we  have  not)  what  you 
i  have  difcourfed  about  the  Artillery  ;  and  that  the  beft  courfe  that  can  be  taken  againfl 
I  it,  is  to  make  our  felves  matters  of  it  with  as  much  expedition  as  we  can,  if  our  Ar» 
I  tny  be  in  the  Field,  and  drawing  up  ready  to  engage.  Upon  which  I  have  one  fcru- 
I  pie,  becaufe  to  me  it  feems  pofTible  that  the  Enemy  may  place  his  Artillery  in  the 
flanks  of  his  Army,  fo  as  that  it  might  offend  you  more,  and  yet  be  more  capable  of 
being  defended.  You  have  made  (if  you  remember)  in  the  ranging  of  your  Army  for 
a  Battle,  a  fpace  of  four  yards  from  Company  to  Company,  and  another  fpace  of 
twenty  yards  from  the  Battalias  to  the  Pikes  extraordinary  :  if  the  Enemy  fiiould 
draw  up  his  Army  in  your  own  way,  and  place  his  Cannon  in  thofe  intervals,  I  be- 
lieve from  thofe  places  they  might  gaul  you  exceedingly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  be- 
caufe you  could  not  enter  into  the  Enemies  Body  to  poffefs  them. 

Falf.  Your  fcruple  is  rational,  and  1  will  endeavour  to  difcufs  it,  or  apply  a  remedy.  I 
have  told  you  that  thofe  Battalias  are  in  continual  motion,  either  for  a  battle  or  a  march, 
and  do  naturally  fo  ftraighten  and  clofe  themfelves,  that  if  you  make  your  intervals  nar- 
rower where  you  place  your  Artillery,  they  will  be  clofed  up  in  a  ihort  time,  foas  they  will 
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not  be  able  to  do  any  execution.  If  you  make  your  diftanccs  large,  to  avoid  one  danger, 
you  incur  a  greater,  by  giving  the  Enemy  opportunity  not  ouly  to  poflefs  Iiimfelt  of 
your  Cannon,  but  to  rout  your  whole  Army.  But  you  muft  underftand  it  is  impoflible  to 
keep  your  Artillery  among  your  Squadrons,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  upon  Carriages, 
becaufe  being  drawn  one  way,  and  their  mouths  lying  the  other,  it  is  ncceflary  to 
turn  them  before  you  can  fire  upon  the  Enemy  ,•  and  to  turn  them  takes  up  fo  much 
fpace,  that  fifty  of  thofe  Carriages  are  enough  to  diforder  a  whole  Army.  So  that  it 
is  necelFary  the  Artillery  be  placed  without  their  Squadrons ;  and  being  fo,  they  may 
be  attack'd,  as  is  faid  before.  But  let  us  fuppofe  it  might  be  placed  within  the  fqua* 
drons,  and  that  a  way  might  be  found  out  of  retaining  it  in  the  middle,  and  that  it 
ihould  not  hinder  the  clofing  of  their  bodies,  nor  leave  a  way  open  to  the  Enemy.  I 
fay,  that  even  in  that  cafe  the  remedy  is  eafy,  and  that  is  by  making  fpaces  and  inter- 
vals in  your  Army  for  the  bullets  to  pafs ;  by  which  means  the  fury  of  their  Artillery 
will  become  vain  :  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  do  this,  becaufe  the  Enemy  being 
defirous  that  it  may  be  fecure,  will  place  it  behind  in  the  fartheft  part  of  the  intervals, 
fo  that  to  prevent  their  (hot  from  doing  mifchief  among  their  own  men,  it  is  necelfary 
that  it  pafs  always  in  a  right  line,  fo  that  by  giving  place  on  your  fide,  it  is  eafily 
avoided.  For  this  is  a  general  rule,  we  muft  give  place  to  any  thing  that  we  arc  not 
able  to  refift,  as  the  Ancients  did  to  the  Elephants  and  forked  Chariots.  I  believe, 
and  am  affured  that  you  think  I  have  ranged  the  Armies,  and  won  the  day;  yet  let 
me  tell  you,  (if  what  I  have  told  you  already  be  infufficient)  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble for  an  Army  fo  armed  and  ordered,  not  to  beat  in  the  very  firft  encounter  any  o- 
ther  Army  that  fliould  be  arm'd  and  order'd  according  to  the  method  of  our  times ; 
which  many  times  affords  but  one  front,  without  any  bucklers,  and  fo  ill  arm'd,  chat 
they  are  not  able  to  defend  thcmfelves  againft  any  Enemy  that  is  near  them. 

And  for  their  way  of  drawing  up,  they  do  it  in  fuch  manner,  that  if  they  place  their 
Battalias  in  the  flank  one  of  another,  they  make  their  Army  too  thin  ;  if  they  place 
them  behind  one  another,  not  having  the  way  of  receiving  them  into  one  another, 
they  are  all  in  confufion,  and  their  ranks  eafily  broken.  And  though  they  give  three 
names  to  their  Armies,  and  divide  them  into  three  Bodies,  the  Van-guard,  Battaile, 
and  Rear-guard,  yet  they  ferve  only  upon  a  march,  and  for  diftindion  of  quarters; 
but  in  a  Fight  they  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  and  one  fmall  charge  defeats  the 
whole  Army. 

Luigi.  1  have  obferved  by  the  defcription  of  the  Battle,  that  your  Horfe  were  repul- 
fed  by  the  Enemy's  Horfe,  and  retired  to  your  Pikes  extraordinary,  by  whole  afliftance 
they  not  only  fuftained  the  enemy,  but  beat  him  back  again.  I  believe  as  you  fay,  the 
Pikes  may  keep  off  the  Horfe  in  a  clofe  and  grofs  body  like  that  of  the  Swiz.z.ers ;  but 
in  your  Army  you  have  but  five  ranks  of  Pikes  in  the  front,  and  feven  in  the  flank,  fo 
that  I  cannot  fee  how  your  Foot  fliould  be  able  to  fuftain  them. 

Fab.  Though  I  told  you  formerly  that  in  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  fix  ranks  of  Pikes 
could  charge  at  one  time,  yet  you  mufl  underfland,  that  if  a  Battalion  of  Swiz,z,ers 
(bould  confifl  of  a  thoufand  ranks,  there  could  charge  at  once  not  above  four 
or  five  at  the  mod;  becaufe  their  Pikes  being  nine  yards  long,  and  a  yard  and 
half  is  taken  up  betwixt  their  hands  ;  fo  that  in  the  firfl  ranks  they  have  free  fevea 
yards  and  a  half.  In  the  fecond  rank  (befides  what  is  taken  up  betwixt  their  hands)  a; 
yard  and  a  half  is  confumed  betwixt  one  rank  and  the  other,  fo  as  there  remains  buc 
fix  yards  that  can  be  ufed.  In  the  third  rank  for  the  fame  reafons  there  remains  buC 
four  yards  and  a  half ;  in  the  fourth,  three  yards ;  and  in  the  fifth  but  one  and  a  half- 
The  other  ranks  therefore  are  not  able  to  reach  the  Enemy,  yet  they  ferve  to  recruic 
the  firft  ranks,  as  we  have  faid  before,  and  are  as  a  rampart  and  bulwark  to  the  othec 
five.  If  then  five  of  their  ranks  are  fufHcient  to  fuftain  the  Enemy's  horfe,  why  may 
not  five  of  our's  do  as  much,  having  other  ranks  behind  to  reinforce  them,  and  give 
them  the  fame  fupport,  though  their  Pikes  be  not  fo  long  ?  And  if  the  ranks  of  extra- 
ordinary Pikes  which  are  placed  in  the  flanks  fhould  be  thought  too  thin,  they  may 
be  put  into  a  fquare,  and  difpofed  in  the  flank  by  the  two  Battalias  which  I  place  in 
the  laft  fquadron  of  the  Army,  from  whence  they  may  with  eafe  relieve  both  the  front 
or  the  rear,  and  give  Affiftance  to  the  horfe  as  occafion  requires. 

Luigi.  Would  you  always  ufe  this  order  when  ever  you  were  to  give  the  Enemy  Battle? 

Falf.  No,  by  no  means ;  for  the  form  of  your  Army  is  to  be  changed,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  and  the  ftrength  or  number  of  the  Enemy,  as  I  (hall  (hew  by  exam- 
ple before  I  finifti  my  difcourfe.  But  this  form  or  model  is  recommended  to  you  not  as  the 
beft,  (though  in  cffeft  it  is  fo)  but  as  a  rule  from  whence  you  may  take  your  other  orders, 
and  by  which  you  may  underftand  the  other  ways  of  drawing  up  an  Army  ;  for  every 
Science  has  its  Generalities  upon  which  it  is  moft  commonly  founded.  Only  one  thing  I 
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would  prtis  upon  you  to  remember,  and  that  is,  That  you  never  drawyoiir  Army  up 
fo,  as  Chat  your  front  cannot  be  relieved  by  your  rear;  for  whoever  is  guilty  of  that 
error,  renders  the  greateft  part  of  his  Army  unferviceablej  and  can  never  overcome,  if 
he  meets  with  the  leaft  oppofition  and  courage. 

Luigi.  I  have  a  new  fcruple  that  is  rifen  in  my  mind.  I  have  obferved  that:  in  the  dif- 
pofing  of  your  Battalias,  you  make  your  front  of  five  Battalias  drawn  up  by  the  fides 
one  of  another  i  your  middle  of  three,  and  your  rear  of  two  ;  and  I  fliould  think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  done  quire  contrary  ;  beeaufe  in  my  opinion  an  Army  is  bro- 
ken with  more  difficulty,  when  the  Enemy  which  charges  itfinds  more  Firmnefs  and  Re- 
fiftance  the  further  he  enters  it ;  whereas  it  feems  to  me,  that  according  to  your  order, 
the  l-arthcr  he  enters  it,  the  weaker  he  finds  it. 

Fabr.  If  you  remerabred  how  the  Triarii  (which  were  the  third  order  of  the  Roman 
Lec;ions)  confified  only  of  <5oo  men,  you  would  be  better  farisfied,  when  you  under- 
ftood  they  were  placed  always  in  the  rear:  for  you  would  fee  that  I,  according  to  that 
example,  have  placed  two  Battalias  in  the  rear,  which  confifl:  of  poo  men  ;  fo  that  I 
choofe  rather  in  my  imitation  of  the  Romans,  to  err  in  taking  more  men  than  fewer. 
And  though  this  Example  might  be  fufficicnt  to  content  you,  yet  I  fiiall  give  you  the 
reafon,  and  it  is  this :  The  front  of  the  Army  is  made  thick  ahd  folid,  beeaufe  it  is  that 
which  is  to  endure  the  firfl:  fhock  and  infult  of  the  Enemy;  and  being  not  to  receive 
any  recruits  from  elfewhere,  it  is  convenient  that  it  be  well  man'd,  for  a  few  would 
leave  it  too  weak,  and  the  ranks  too  thin.  But  the  fecond  Squadron,  being  to  receive 
its  friends  into  it,  before  it  is  to  engage  with  the  Enemy  ;  it  is  necefiary  that  it  has  two 
great  intervals,  and  by  confequence  muft  confiftof  a  lefs  number  than  thefirft:  Forfhould 
it  confift  of  a  greater  number,  or  be  but  equal  to  the  firft,  either  there  muft  be  no  fpa- 
ces  or  intervals  at  all,  which  would  occafion  diforder;  or  by  leaving  of  fpaces,  they 
would  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  firft  Squadron,  which  would  make  your  Army  look 
very  imperfe<5i.  As  to  what  you  fay  touching  the  irtipreflion  of  the  Enemy,  that  the 
farther  he  enters  your  Army,  the  weaker  he  finds  it,  it  is  clearly  a  miftake  ;  for  the  E- 
nemy  cannot  engage  the  fecord  body,  before  the  firfi  is  fallen  into  it;  fo  that  he  finds 
the  middle  Battalion  rather  ftrongerthan  weaker,  being  to  fight  both  with  the  firft  and 
fecond  together.  And  ir  is  the  fame  thing  when  the  Enemy  advances  to  the  laft  Squa- 
dron ;  for  there  he  has  to  encounter  not  only  two  frefh  Battalias,  but  with  all  the  Bat- 
talions united  and  entire:  And  beeaufe  this  laft  Battalion  is  to  receive  more  men,  it  it 
necefiary  the  diftancesbe  greater,  and  by  confequence  that  their  number  be  lefs. 

Luigi.  I  am  very  well  fatisfied  with  what  you  have  faid ;  but  pray  anfwer  me  this  ;  If 
the  five  firft  Batralias  retire  into  the  three  Battalias  which  are  in  the  middle,  and  then 
thofe  eight  into  the  two  Battalias  in  the  rear,  I  cannot  conceive  it  poflible  that  the  eight 
Battalias  firft,  and  afterwards  the  ten,  can  be  comprehended  (vvhen  eight  or  ten)  iri 
the  fame  fpace  as  when  they  were  but  five. 

Fabr.  The  firft  thing  I  anfwer  is  this.  That  the  fpace  is  not  the  fame  ;  for  the  five 
Battalias  in  the  front  were  drawn  up  with  four  fpaces  in  the  middle,  which  wereclofed 
up  when  they  fell  in  with  the  three  Battalias  in  the  midft,  or  the  two  in  the  rear.  Be- 
fides  there  remains  the  fpace  betwixt  the  Battalions,  and  that  alfo  which  is  betwixt  the 
Battalias  and  the  Fikes  extraordinary  j  which  fpaces  altogether,  do  give  them  room 
enough. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  That  the  Batralias  take  up  another  place  when  they  ard 
drawn  up  in  order  before  their  retreat,  than  they  do  after  they  are  prefled;  for  in  their 
retreat,  they  either  contrad  or  extend  their  Orders.  They  open  their  Orders,  when  they 
fly :  they  contract  them  when  they  retreat ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  it  would  be  beft  to  con- 
trad.  Befides  the  five  ranks  of  Pikes  in  the  Van,  having  received  the  firft  charge,  are 
to  fall  back  thorough  the  Battalias  into  the  rear  of  the  Army,  and  give  way  to  the  Scu- 
dati  or  Shields  to  advance;  and  thofe  Pikes  falling  into  the  rear  of  the  Army,  may  be 
ready  for  any  Service  in  which  their  Captain  fhall  think  fit  to  employ  them  ;  whereasi 
did  they  not  retire  after  the  Battle  was  joyned,  they  would  be  altogether  ufelefs.  And 
by  this  means  the  fpaces  which  were  left  to  that  purpofe,  are  hiadebig  enough  to  receive 
all  forces  that  are  remaining.  And  yet  if  thofe  fpaces  were  not  fufficient,  the  flanks  on 
both  fides  are  men  and  not  walls,  which  opening  and  enlarging  their  ranks,  can  make 
fuch  diftances  as  will  be  able  to  receive  them. 

Luigi.  The  ranks  of  Pikes  extraordinary  which  you  place  ifi  the  flank  of  your  Arrays 
when  the  Battalias  in  the  front  fall  back  into  the  Battalias  in  the  middle,  would  you  have 
them  ftand  firm,  and  continue,  as  two  wings  to  the  Army,  or  would  you  have  them  re- 
tire With  the  Battalias  i  If  you  were  willing  theyftiould,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poflible, 
having  no  Battalias  (with  intervals)  behind  them  to  give  them  reception. 
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Fahfo  If  when  the  Enemy  forces  the  Bactahas  to  retire,  he  does  not  prefs  them 
too  hard,  they  may  ftand  firm  in  their  order,  and  flank  the  Enemy  when  the  Battahas 
in  the  front  are  retired.  But  if  they  be  charged  (as  may  be  reafonably  expeded)  and 
the  Enemy  be  fo  Ikong  as  to  force  the  other,  they  may  retire  with  them,  and  that  with- 
out difficulty,  though  there  be  no  Battalias  behind  with  fpaces  to  receive  them  ;  for  the 
Body  in  the  midft  may  double  to  the  right,  and  thruft  one  File  into  another,  as  we  fliall 
fhew  more  at  large  when  we  fpeak  of  the  manner  of  doubling  of  File?.  "Tis  true,  to 
double  in  a  retreat  you  mull  take  another  way  than  what  I  have  defcribed,  for  I  told 
you  the  fecond  rank  was  to  enter  into  the  firft,  the  fourth  into  the  third,  and  fo  on :  But 
here  in  this  cafe  we  muft  not  begin  in  the  Front,  but  in  the  Rear,  to  the  end  that  by 
doubling  our  tanks  we  may  retreat,  and  not  advance. 


CHAP  vm. 

The  Exercifes  of  an  Army  in  general. 

Fahrrr^  O  anfwer  now  to  whatever  may  be  objeded  againft  my  Battle,  as  I  have  drawn 
it  up  before  you,  I  muft  tell  you  again  that  I  have  ordered  and  engaged  it  in 
that  manner  for  two  reafons;  one  to  fbew  you  how  it  is  to  be  drawn  upj  the  other  to 
ftew  you  how  it  is  to  be  exercifcd.  As  to  the  drawing  up  of  an  Army,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  underftand  it  very  well;  and  as  to  the  exercifing,  I  muft  tell  you,  it  ought  to 
be  done  as  often  as  poflible,  that  the  Captains  may  learn  to  keep  their  Companies  in  rhefe 
orders  J  for  it  belongs  to  every  particular  Soldier  to  keep  the  orders  exad  in  every  Bat- 
talia j  and  to  every  Captain  to  keep  his  Company  exaft  with  the  order  of  the  wholfe 
Army,  and  know  how  to  obey  the  Command  of  the  General.  It  is  convenient  like- 
wife  that  they  underftand  how  to  joyn  one  Battalia  with  another,  how  to  take  their  place 
in  a  moment  J  and  therefore  it  is  convenient  that  the  Colours  of  each  Company  may 
have  its  number  of  Soldiers  defcribed  in  it,  for  the  greater  commodity  of  command- 
ing them,  and  that  the  Captain  and  Soldiers  may  underftand  one  another  with  the  more 
eafej  and  as  in  the  Battalias,  fo  it  is  convenient  likewife  in  the  Battalions,  that  their 
numbers  fhould  be  known,  and  defcribed  in  the  Colonel's  Enfign :  That  you  ftould 
know  the  number  of  the  Battalion  in  the  left  or  righe^wing;  as  alfo  of  the  Battalias  in  the 
front,  or  the  middle,  andfoconfequently  of  the  reft.  It  is  convenient  likewife  that  there 
be  degrees  of  Offices  and  Commands,  to  raife  men  as  it  were  by  ftepsf  to  the  great  ho- 
nours of  an  Army.  For  example.  The  firft  degree  fhould  be  File  leaders,  or  Corporals; 
The  fecond  fhould  have  the  command  of  fifty  ordinary  Velites;  The  third  of  a  hundred, 
with  the  title  of  Centurion:  The  fourth  ftiould  command  the  firft  Battalia ;  the  fifth, 
the  fecond ;  thefixth,  the  third;  and  fo  on  to  the  tenth  Battalia,  whofe  place  fliould  be 
next  in  honour  to  the  Captain  General  of  the  Battaltony  to  which  command  no  perfon 
fliould  be  advanced,  but  he  who  has  pafl'cd  all  thofe  degrees.  And  becaufe  befides 
thcfe  Officers,  there  are  thvee  Coi^Jlabki  or  Commanders  of  the  Pikes  cxtraordinnry,  and 
two  of  the  Velites  extraordinay,  I  did  not  much  care  if  they  were  placed  in  the  fame 
quality  with  the  Captain  of  the  firft  Battaliay  nor  would  it  trouble  mc  if  fix  men  more 
were  preferred  to  the  fame  degree,  that  each  of  them  might  put  himfelf  forward,  and  do 
fome  extraordinary  thing  to  be  preferred  to  the  fecond  Battalia.  If  then  each  of  thefe 
Captains  underftands  in  what  place  his  Battalia  is  to  be  ranged,  it  muft  necefi'arily  fol- 
low, that  at  the  firft  found  of  the  Trumpet  (  the  Standard  beinj^  erecied )  the  whole 
Army  will  fall  into  its  place.  And  this  is  the  firft  exercife  to  which  an  Army  is  to  be 
accuftomed,  that  is  to  fay,  to  clofe  and  fall  in  one  with  another;  to  do  which,  it  is 
convenient  to  train  them  often,  and  ufe  them  to  it  every  day. 

Luigi.  What  mark  and  difference  would  you  appoint  for  the  Standard  of  the  whole 
Army,  befides  the  number  defcribed  as  aforefaid? 

Fabritio.  The  Lieutenant  General's  Enfign  fhould  have  the  Arms  of  his  General  or 
Prince,  and  all  the  reft  fhould  have  the  fame  Arms  with  fome  variation  in  the  Field  or 
Colours,  as  the  Prince  fhall  think  beft;  for  it  imports  not  much  what  their  Colours 
are,  fo  they  diftinguifh  one  Company  from  another.  But  let  uspafs  to  the  ocher  exer- 
cife, in  which  an  Army  is  to  be  train'd ;  that  is,  in  its  motions,  to  be  taught  how  to 
march,  advance,  or  fall  back  with  exad  diftance  and  time,  and  to  be  fure  tiiat  in  their 
marches  a  juft  order  be  obferved.  The  third  exercife  is,  Teaching  them  to  manage 
iheir  Arms,  and  charge  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  tliat  afterwards  they  maydoboth  dextcroully 
when  they  come  to  fight;  teaching  them  how  to  play  their  Artillery,  and  how  to  draw 
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them  oft',  when  there  is  occafion  ;  Teaching  the  Fielhes  extraordinary  to  advance  out 
of  their  places,  and  after  a  counterfeit  charge,  to  retreat  to  them  again  :  Teaching  the 
firft  Battalias  (as  if  they  were  over-powered j  to  fall  back  into  the  intervals  of  the  fe- 
cond;  and  all  of  them  afterwards  into  the  third  ;  and  having  done  fo,  to  divide  again, 
and  return  to  their  old  ports ;  in  fhort,  they  are  fo  to  be  accuftomed  in  this  exercife,  that 
every  thing  may  be  known,  and  familiar  to  every  Soldier,  which,  with  continual  pra- 
dice,  is  eafily  obtained.  The  fourth  exercife  inftruds  your  Soldiers  in  the  ufefulnefsof 
the  Drums,  and  Trumpets,  and  Colours,  informing  them  of  the  Commands  of  their  Cap- 
tain, by  the  beating  of  the  cne,  the  founding  of  the  other,  and  the  difplaying  and  flou- 
riftiing  of  the  third  :  for  being  well  ufed  to  them,  they  will  underftand  what  they  are  to 
dp  by  them,  as  well  as  if  they  were  direded  by  word  of  mouth.  And  becaufe  the  ef- 
fects of  thefe  Commands  depend  altogether  upon  thefe  kind  of  founds,  I  fliall  tell  you 
what  kind  of  Inllruments  the  Ancients  made  ufe  of  in  their  Wars.  The  Lacedamonians 
(it  we  may  believe  T'hucidides)  in  their  Armies  made  ufe  of  the  Flute,  conceiving  that 
Harmony  more  apt  to  infufe  gravity  than  fury  into  their  Soldiers.  Induced  by  the 
fame  reafon,  the  Carthaginians  founded  their  charges  upon  the  Harp  ;  with  which  Inftru* 
ment  they  began  the  Fight.  Aliate  King  of  Ljdta,  in  his  Wars  made  ufe  of  them  both : 
But  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Romansy  ufed  Horns  and  Trumpets,  fuppofing  the  clan- 
gor and  noife  of  thofe  Inftruments  would  enflame  the  courage  of  their  men,  and  make 
them  more  valiant  in  Fight.  But  as  in  the  arming  of  our  Army,  we  have  followed  the 
way  both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman;  fo  in  the  choice  of  our  Inftruments  of  Intelligencej 
I  would  follow  the  Cuftoms  both  of  the  one  Nation  and  the  other.  I  would  have 
therefore  the  Trumpets  placed  by  the  Lieutenant- General,  as  Inftruments  not  only  proper 
to  excite  and  enflame  your  Army,  but  fitter  to  be  heard,  and  by  confequence  apter  to  de- 
rive your  Commands  than  any  of  the  other.  The  reft  of  thofe  kind  of  Inftruments  I 
would  have  placed  about  the  Captains  and  Colonels  of  the  Battalions:  1  would  have  al- 
fo  a  fmaller  fort  of  Drums  and  Flutes,  which  fhould  be  beaten  and  played  upon  not  as 
we  do  now  in  our  Fights,  but  as  our  Tabors  and  Flageletsdoin  our  Feafts:  The  Gene- 
ral with  his  Trumpets  ftould  fignifie  when  his  Army  is  to  n^ake  a  ftand,  when  to  ad- 
vance, when  to  wheel,  when  to  retire,  when  to  make  ufe  of  the  Artillery,  when  the 
fites  extraordinary  are  to  move,  and  by  the  variation  of  the  founds,  to  direft  his  Army 
in  all  the  Marches  and  Counter-marches  that  are  generally  ufed;  and  I  would  have  the 
Trumpets  followed  afterwards  by  the  Drums.  And  becaufe  this  exercife  is  of  great 
confequence  in  an  Army,  it  imports  very  much  that  it  be  frequently  taught.  As  to  the 
Horfe,  they  flioald  have  Trumpets  too,  but  of  a  lefler  and  different  found  from  thofe 
about  the  Lieutenant-General.  And  this  is  all  that  has  occurred  to  my  memory  in  the 
ordering  and  exercifing  of  an  Army. 

Luigt.  I  befeech  you.  Sir,  let  me  not  trouble  you  too  much,  if  I  defire  to  be  fatisfied 
in  one  thing  more;  and  that  is,  for  what  reafon  you  caufed  your  light  Horfe  and  Velitei 
extraordinary  to  advance  againft  the  Enemy  with  great  fhouts  and  clamours,  and  cries  j 
and  when  afterwards  the  Body  and  remainder  of  the  Army  came  to  charge,  they  did  it 
with  extraordinary  filence.?  I  confefs  I  cannot  comprehend  the  reafon,  and  therefore  t 
beg  your  explanation. 

Fabr.  The  opinions  of  the  Ancient  Generals  have  been  different  in  that  point,  whe- 
ther an  Enemy  was  to  be  charged  filently  and  without  noife,  or  with  all  the  clamour 
could  be  made:  The  filent  way  is  beft  to  keep  your  men  firm  in  their  orders,  and  to 
fignify  the  Commands  of  the  General :  but  the  obftreperous  way  is  beft  to  excite  the 
courage  of  your  Soldiers,  and  difmay  the  Enemy:  and  becaufe  I  thought  in  both  cafes 
there  was  fomething  of  advantage,  I  made  ufe  of  them  both,  and  caufed  thofe  to  ad- 
vance tfrich  clamour,  and  thefe  with  filence  ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  an  univerfal  and 
perpetual  noife  can  be  any  advantage,  becaufe  it  hinders  orders  from  being  derived, 
which  is  a  moft  pernicious  thing:  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Romans  nkd  thofe  fhouts  after 
the  firft  fbock,  for  Hiftory  tells  us,  that  many  times,  by  the  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment of  their  Officers,  the  Soldiers  which  were  flying,  were  flopped,  and  rallyed,  and 
difpofed  immediately  into  new  Orders,  which  could  not  be,  where  the  Officers  could 
not  have  been  heard. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

The  conJiJerations  and  fuhtleties  to  he  ufed  in  the  drawing  up  an  Army  to  fght. 

tuigi.  EEing  the  Vidory  has  been  fo  honourably  obtained  under  my  Condud,  I 

think  it  difcretion  to  tempt  fortune  no  farther,  knowine  how  much  Ihe  is 
^  ^fe  variable,  and  inconftant.  Wherefore  my  define  is  to  refign  my  Authority, 
and  that  Zanohi  may  take  it  upon  him  according  to  the  Order  propofed  of 
transferring  it  to  the  youngeft:  and  I  know  he  will  not  refufe  that  honour,  (or  rather 
trouble)  both  in  complacency  to  me,  and  as  being  naturally  the  more  eouragious  of 
the  two;  for  he  fears  not  to  engage  in  thefe  kind  of  conflicts,  though  there  be  as  much 
likelihood  of  his  mifcarriagc  ?sconqaefl. 

lanohi.  I  fhall  refufe  no  GiBce  into  which  youfliall  put  me,  though  I  muft  needs  fay, 
I  could  more  willingly  have  been  an  auditor;  for  your  fcruples  and  demands  have  hi- 
thtrco  given  me  more  farlsfadtion,  than  any  thing  I  could  have  objefted  my  felf.  But  I 
think,  SeignoY  FahritiOy  it  would  be  better  if  you  proceed  (  provided  your  patience  will 
Terve,  and  that  we  do  not  tire  you  with  our  Ceremonies  ) 

Takhio.  You  rather  obijgc  me.  Sir,  for  this  variety  of  Interrogators  gives  me  to  un- 
(derftand  the  variety  of  your  Judgments  and  appetites.  Bur  is  there  any  thing  behind 
thit  you  would  have  added  to  what  has  been  fpoken  before? 

Zanobi.  There  are  two  things  of  which  I  would  willingly  be  fatisficd  before  we  pafs 
any  farther.  One  is,  whether  you  have  any  other  way  of  drawing  up  an  Army :  The 
other  is,  what  reflexions  or  confiderations  a  General  is  to  have,  before  he  comes  to  a 
Battle  ;  and  when  any  accident  intervenes,  how  it  is  to  be  avoided. 

Fair.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fatisfie  you,  but  not  by  anfwering  diftinftly  to  your  de- 
mands;  for  whilfl  I  anfwer  to  one,  it  happens  many  times  that  I  feem  to  anfwer  to  the 
other;  I  have  told  you  how  I  would  have  my  Army  drawn  np,  that  according  to  that 
model  any  other  Figure  may  be  taken,  as  the  number  of  the  Enemy,  and  the  nature  of 
your  ground  does  require  ;  for  in  that  cafe,  one  is  to  ad  according  to  the  condition 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  take  notice  of  this.  That  there  is  no  way  more  dangerous,  than  to  extend  the 
front  of  your  Army  too  much,  unlefs  it  be  very  numerous  and  ftrong:  Othcrwife  you 
are  to  draw  it  up  clofe  and  thick,  rather  than  wide  and  thin.  For  when  your  Forces 
are  few  in  rcfpedt  of  the  Enemy,  you  muft  look  out  for  other  remedies;  as  by  drawing 
your  Army  up,  fo  as  it  may  be  fortified  by  feme  River,  or  Fen,  that  may  fecurc  you 
behind ;  or  fortified  in  the  flanks  by  feme  Ditch  or  Entrenchment,  as  Cajars  was  in 
pfaace;  and  this  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  to  you,  that  you  extend  or  contrad  your 
front  according  both  to  your  own  number,  and  the  number  of  your  Enemy.  If  the  fi- 
nely be  not  fo  numerous,  and  your  men  as  well  difciplin'd  as  they,  you  are  to  make 
choice  of  an  open  place,  where  you  may  not  only  encorapafs  the  Enemy,  but  dillend  your 
own  ranks:  For  in  ftreight  and  narrow  places,  not  being  able  to  make  ufe  of  your  or- 
ders, you  cannot  make  ufe  of  your  advantage.  For  this  reafon  the  Romans  did  mofl 
commonly  make  choice  of  open  and  clear  places,  and  avoided  fuch  as  were  difHcult 
and  clofe.  But  if  your  Army  be  fmall,  or  your  men  inexperienced,  you  muff  do 
quite  contrary  ( as  I  faid  before )  and  muft  find  out  fome  place  where  your 
few  men  may  defend  thcmfelvcs,  or  where  their  inexperience  may  do  you  no  hurt : 
In  that  cafe  you  are  to  choofe  lome  hill  or  eminence,  from  whence  you  may  come 
down  upon  the  Enemy  with  more  force;  yetmuflyou  have  this  caution  not  to  draw 
up  your  Army  upon  any  Strand  or  Sea-coall,  nor  under  the  command  of  any  Hill 
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of  which  the  Enemy  may  pofTefs  himfelf,  becaufe  you  will  be  expofed  thereby  to  the  Ene- 
mies Cannon  without  remedy,  and  be  unable  to  do  them  mifchief  with  any  conveni- 
ence. In  the  drawing  up  an  Army  for  Battle,  great  regard  is  likewife  to  be  had  to 
the  Sun  and  the  Wind,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  be  in  your  face,  for  they 
»re  great  impediments  to  your  fight,  one  with  its  beams,  and  the  other  by  raifing  the 
duft,  and  carrying  the  powder  into  your  eyes  j  befides,  the  Wind  being  contrary,  is 
a  great  difad vantage  in  rendring  the  blows  which  they  give  the  Enemy  more  languid 
and  weak  ;  and  as  to  the  Sun,  you  muft  not  only  take  care  that  it  be  not  in  your  face* 
nor  does  you  no  prejudice  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fight,  but  that  it  does  you  no  in- 
jury when  it  gets  up:  wherefore  the  beft  way  is  when  you  draw  up  your  men,  to  have 
It  if  poflible  on  their  backs,  that  many  hours  may  pafs  before  it  can  come  about  into 
their  faces. 

Hanibal  knew  this  advantage  very  \nell,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  Battle  of  Cannast 
and  Marius  did  the  fame  againft  the  Ct7nlArians,  If  you  be  weaker  in  Horfe,  it  is  your 
bcft  way  to  draw  up  among  the  Vines  or  the  Woods,  and  fuch  other  impediments, 
as  in  our  times  the  Spaniards  did  when  they  beat  the  French  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 
near  Carignuola.  And  it  has  been  many  times  feen  that  the  fame  Soldiers  which  have 
been  worfted  and  baffled  before,  by  only  changing  their  order,  and  fhifting  their  ground, 
have  recovered  the  Vidory  :  Thus  it  was  with  the  Canhageniam^  who  having  been  ma* 
ny  times  worfted  by  Marcus  ReguJus,  were  afterwards  Vidorious  by  the  Conduft  of 
Kamippus  the  Lacedamonian,  who  caufed  them  to  come  down  into  the  plain,  where  they 
might  have  room  for  their  Horfe,  and  their  Elephants,  and  by  fo  doing  they  were  too 
hard  for  the  Romans. 

According  to  the  practice  of  the  Ancients,  I  havcobferved,  Thatall  great  Generals  when 
they  have  known  which  quarter  of  the  Enemy  was  the  ftrongeft,  and  where  they  have 
fortify'd  moft,  they  have  not  oppofed  the  ftrongeft  part  of  their  Army  againft  it; 
but  have  chofe  rather  to  confront  it  with  the  weakeft  of  their  divifions,  and  with  their 
ftrongeft  attack  the  weakeft  of  their  Enemy's.  When  afterwards  they  came  to  engage, 
they  commanded  the  ftrongeft  of  their  Squadrons  that  they  fhould  not  only  ftand  firm, 
and  receive  the  charge  without  making  any  advance,  whilft  the  weaker  parts  had  orders 
to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  overcome,  and  by  giving  ground  gradually,  to  fall  behind  the 
rear  of  the  Army.  The  Artifice  procures  two  great  diforders  to  the  Enemy  :  The  firll 
is,  that  the  ftrongeft  part  of  his  Army  is  environ'd  infenfibly;  the  other  is,  that  imagin- 
ing their  Vidory  certain  by  the  retreat  of  their  Enemy,  they  fall  frequently  into  difor- 
der,  which  many  times  robs  them  of  that  Vidory  of  which  they  thought  themfelves 
fo  certain.  Cornelius  Scipio  being  in  Spain  againft  the  Carthagenians,  under  the  command 
of  Afdrubaly  and  knowing  that  Afdrubal  underftood  very  well  that  in  the  drawing  up 
his  Army,  he  put  the  Reman  Legions  (which  were  the  ftrength  and  flower  of  his  Ar- 
my) in  the  midft,  and  that  Afdrubal  in  probability  would  do  the  like  ;  when  they 
come  afterwards  to  fight,  he  changed  his  order,  put  his  Legions  in  the  Wings,  and 
his  light-arm'd  men  in  the  Body:  When  the  Battle  was  joined,  he  commanded  his  Body 
to  flacken  their  march  on  a  fudden,  and  the  Wings  to  double  their  pace  ;  fo  that  only 
the  Wings  on  both  fides  engaged,  and  the  Bodies  on  both  fides  being  at  a  diftance  one 
from  the  other,  came  not  up  to  one  another,  and  the  ftrongeft  part  of  Scipios  Army 
fighting  better  than  the  weakeft  of  Afdrubal's,  he  overcame  them.  In  thofe  days  thaC 
ftratagem  was  well  enough  ;  but  in  our  days  by  reafon  of  our  Artillery,  it  is  impradi- 
cable ;  for  the  fpace  which  would  be  left  betwixt  the  two  Bodies,  would  give  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Artillery  to  play,  which  as  we  faid  before  would  be  very  dangerous  i 
So  then  that  way  is  to  be  laid  afide ;  and  the  way  which  I  recommended  before  is  to 
be  ufed,  which  is  to  charge  with  your  whole  Army,  and  let  your  weakeft  Squadrons 
retire.  When  a  General  finds  his  Army  ftronger  than  his  Enemy's,  if  he  would  encom- 
pafs  it  infenfibly,  and  that  the  Enemy  may  not  prevent  him,  let  him  draw  up  his  Army 
to  an  equal  front  with  the  Adverfary :  afterwards  in  the  heat  of  the  Fight  let  him  or- 
der by  little  and  little  to  retire  in  the  front,  and  let  the  Wings  advance  as  gradually* 
and  it  will  always  happen  that  the  Enemy  fliall  be  encompafs'd  before  he  is  aware. 

When  a  General  would  fight,  and  be  fure  not  to  be  routed,  let  him  draw  up  his 
Army  near  fome  place  of  retreat  or  fecurity,  as  either  Fens,  Mountains,  or  fome  ftrong 
inexpugnable  Town ;  for  in  that  cafe  he  may  purfue  the  Enemy,  but  the  Enemy  can- 
not purfue  him  Hanibal  made  ufe  of  this  cunning  when  his  fortune  began  to  decline, 
and  he  began  to  apprehend  the  condud  of  Marcellus.  Some  Generals,  to  difturb  the 
orders  of  the  Entmy,  have  commanded  their  light-armed  men  to  begin  the  Battle,  and 
when  it  is  once  joined,  to  retire  among  the  ranks.  When  afterwards  it  grows  hotter, 
and  both  fides  are  thoroughly  engaged,  they  have  had  orders  to  draw  forth  out  of 
the  flanks  of  the  Army,  and  having  flanked  the  Enemy  unexpededly,  they  have  difor- 
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der'd  and  broke  him.  If  any  one  finds  himfelf  weaker  in  Horfe,  befides  the  ways  pro- 
pofed  before,  he  may  place  a  Battalia  of  Pikes  behind  thtm,  and  draw  them  np  in 
fuch  manner,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  Battle  they  may  open,  and  give  way  for  the  Pikes 
to  pafs  thorough  them,  and  by  fo  doing,  he  (hall  be  iure  to  prevail.  Several  have  ac- 
cuftomed  their  light  armed  men  to  fight  among  their  Horfe,  and  they  have  been  found 
to  give  the  Horfe  very  good  affillance. 

Of  all  thofe  who  are  famous  for  drawing  up  Battles,  Hambal  and  Scipio  are  the 
raoft  renowned,  for  the  great  skill  that  both  of  them  trxprefled  in  their  conflift  iv\  Afri- 
ca; but  becaufe  Hambal's  Army  was  compofed  of  Canhagemans,  and  Auxiliaries  of  fe- 
veral  Nations,  he  placed  80  Elephants  in  his  front ;  behind  them  he  placed  his  Auxi- 
liaries, next  them  his  Canhagemans^  and  laft  of  all  his  Italians,  in  whom  he  could  not 
fafcly  confide  :  and  the  realbn  why  he  ordered  them  fo,  was  becaufe  the  Auxiliaries 
having  the  Enemy  in  their  faces,  and  finding  themfelves  clofed  up  with  Carthageni- 
ans  at  their  backs,  Should  not  think  of  flying  ;  but  being  under  a  neceffity  to  fight,  he 
did  hope  they  might  either  overcome,  or  lo  harrafs  the  Enemy,  that  when  he  came  up 
with  his  frefh  men,  he  might  the  more  eafily  overthrow  them.  Againft  this  order  Set- 
pio  placed  his  Hajlati,  Principes,  and  Tnarii,  in  his  accuftomed  manner,  fo  as  upon  oc- 
cafion  they  might  be  received  one  into  the  other. 

The  front  of  his  Army  he  made  up  with  great  fpaces  ;  but  that  it  might  appear  clofe 
and  united  to  the  Enemy,  he  filled  them  up  with  his  Vehtes,  with  order  that  as  foon  as 
the  Elephants  come  upon  them,  they  (hould  retire,  and  entring  among  the  Legions  by 
the  ordinary  fpaces,  leave  a  way  open  for  the  Elephants  to  pafs;  by  which  means 
the  fury  and  execution  of  the  Elephants  being  evaded,  they  came  prefently  to  handy- 
blows,  and  the  Cartbagenians  were  overcome. 

2.anobi.  In  your  defcription  of  the  Fight,  you  have  caufed  me  to  remember  how 
Scipio  in  the  Engagement  caufed  not  his  Hajiati  to  retire  into  rhe  ranks  ot  the  Principesy 
but  divided  them,  and  caufed  them  to  retire  into  the  Wings  of  the  Army,  to  give  place 
to  the  Principes  when  they  were  to  advance  againft  the  Enemy :  I  would  know  there- 
fore for  what  reafon  he  differed  from  the  ordinary  cullom. 

Fahitio.  I  will  tell  you  :  Hanibal  had  placed  the  firength  of  his  Army  in  the  fecond 
divifion  ;  fo  that  Scipio,  to  oppofc  them  with  equal  courage,  united  thePrincipes  and  the 
Triarii  together,  infomuch  as  the  intervals  of  the  Principes  being  filled  up  by  the  Triarti, 
there  was  no  fpaces  left  for  the  reception  of  the  Hajiati ;  wherefore  he  caufed  the  Ha- 
ftati  to  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  fall  in  wirh  the  Wings  of  the  Army.  But  you 
mufl  obferve  that  this  way  of  dividing  the  firft  Squadron,  is  not  to  be  ufed  but  when 
the  other  is  Superior  ;  for  then  you  may  do  it  conveniently,  as  Scipio  did  ;  but  being 
Inferior  or  under  any  Repulfe,  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  manifefl  danger,  and 
therefore  it  is  neceflary  that  you  have  fpaces  behind  in  your  other  Squadrons  that 
may  be  ready  to  receive  you. 

But  to  return  to  our  difcourfe.  The  ancient  A/ians,  among  other  contrivances  to  mif- 
chief  their  Enemy,  made  ufe  of  certain  Chariots  with  Sythes  faftened  to  the  Sides  of 
them,  which  ferved  not  only  to  open  the  Squadrons  of  the  Enemy  with  their  force, 
but  to  cut  and  kill  them  with  their  Sythes.  A^ainft  thefe  Chariots,  they  had  three 
ways  to  defend  themfelves;  either  by  the  clofenefs  of  their  ranks,  or  by  receiving  them 
into  their  ranks  (as  they  did  the  Elepnantsj  or  by  fome  other  vigorous  re/iflance,  as 
Silla  the  Roman  did  againfl  Archelaus,  who  had  ftore  of  thofe  Chariots  ;  to  repel  them 
Silla  caufed  feveral  flakes  to  be  pitched  into  the  ground  before  his  firft  Squadron, 
which  putting  a  flop  to  the  carrier  of  the  faid  Chariots,  prevented  the  execution  which 
they  would  otherwife  have  done.  And  it  is  obfervable  the  new  method  that  Silla  ufed 
in  ranging  his  Army ;  for  placing  his  Velites  and  Light-horfe  behind,  and  all  his  com- 
plcat  arm'd  Soldiers  before,  he  left  intervals  fufficient  to  receive  them,  which  were  be- 
hind when  they  had  occafion  to  march  up;  fo  that  the  Fight  being  begun,  by  the  afTifl- 
ance  of  the  Horfe  (who  had  room  to  pafs  thorough  the  firfl  Squadron  to  the  charge) 
he  obtained  the  Vidory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

The  Arts  which  are  to  he  ufed  during  the  Fight. 

rabr.  'T^O  diftnrb  the  Army  of  the  enemy  when  the  Battle  is  joined,  ft  is  fieCefTary' 
•A   to  invent  fome  way  or  other  to  affright  them,  either  by  fpreading  a  reporc 
of  fupplies  that  are  hard  by,  or  counterfeiting  fome  reprefentation  of  them  that  may 
difraay  the  enemy,  and  facilitate  their  defeat. 

Mmutius  Ruffus  and  Acitlus  Glabrio,  two  of  the  Roman  Confuls,  were  skilful  in  this 
art.    Caias  Salpitius  caufed  all  the  boys  and  refu(e  of  his  Army  to  mount  upon  mules 
and  other  beafts  that  were  unferviceable  in  fight,  and  placed  them  at  a  diftance  upon  3 
hill,  and  drawn  up  infuch  order  that  they  appeared  like  a  compleatBody  of  horfe,  when 
he  was  engaged  with  the  French,  and  the  enemies  apprehenfion  of  that  body  got  Sul- 
pitius  the  Vidory.    Marnis  made  ufe  of  the  fame  ftratagem  when  he  fought  againft  the 
Germans.  If  then  thefe  falfe  alarms  and  reprefentations  are  of  fuch  ufe  and  advantage  in 
time  of  Battle,  true  ones  muft  needs  be  more  efficacious,  efpecially  if  they  fall  upon  the 
enemies  flank  or  rear  whilft  the  battle  is  joined  :  which  indeed  is  not  eafy  to  be  done, 
unlefs  the  nature  of  the  Country  contributes ;  for  if  it  be  open  and  plain,  you  cannot 
conceal  any  part  of  your  Forces,  as  is  necelfary  to  be  done  in  thofe  cafes;  but  in  woody 
or  mountainous  Countries  you  may  conceal  fome  of  your  Troops  in  fuch  manner,  as 
they  may  fall  fuddenly  and  unexpededly  upon  the  enemy,  which  will  give  you  a  Certain 
Vidory.    It  is  many  times  of  great  importance  to  fpread  a  rumour  abroad  during  the 
Fight,  that  the  enemies  General  is  flain,  or  that  he  is  beaten  in  another  part  of  the  Ar- 
my, which  (as  the  other)  has  many  times  been  the  caufe  of  a  Viftory.    The  enemies 
horfe  are  often  difordered  by  the  reprefentation  of  ftrange  figures,  or  the  making  of  fome 
unufual  noife,  as  Croefus  did,  who  oppofed  camels  againft  horfe;  and  Pyrrhus  when  he 
confronted  their  Calvalry  with  his  Elephants;  the  ftrangenefs  of  which  fight  affrighted 
them  fo,  that  nothing  was  ftrong  enough  to  keep  them  from  diforder.    In  our  days  the 
*Turk  defeated  the  Sophi  of  Perfia,  and  the  Soudan  of  Syria  only  with  the  noife  of  his 
Guns,  which  being  unufual  to  their  horfe,  difordered  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
T'ttrk  got  the  Vidory  without  any  great  trouble.    The  Spaniards y  to  diftraft  the  Army 
of  Amilcar,  placed  in  the  front  of  their  Army  certain  Chariots  filled  with  flax,  and  drawn 
by  oxen,  to  which  flax  (when  the  enemy  came  up  to  charge)  they  put  fire,  and  the  ox- 
en running  from  the  fire,  rufh'd  furioufly  into  the  Army  of  Ami/car,  and  put  it  to  the 
rout.    It  is  an  unufual  pradice  (as  we  have  faid  before)  to  furprize  and  diflurb  the  e- 
nemy  with  ambufcades  where  the  Country  is  convenient:  but  where  it  is  open  and  large, 
many  have  made  great  holes  in  the  ground,  and  covered  them  with  flraw  and  earth 
lightly,  leaving  certain  places  folid  and  firm  for  their  own  retreat;  over  which  having  re- 
tired cunningly  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  the  enemy  purfuing,  has  fallen  in,  and  been  ruin- 
ed.   If  during  the  Fight  any  ill  accident  happens  that  may  difcourage  your  Soldiers, 
'cis  prudence  to  difiemble  it,  and  turn  it  to  advantage,  as  Tuf/us  Bo/iihm  did,  and  Lu- 
cius  Sylla,  who  obferving  in  the  hear  of  the  Battle  a  party  of  his  Troops  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  to  the  great  difheartning  of  the  reft,  caufed  it  to  be  publifbed  quite  thorough  his 
Army  that  it  was  done  by  his  order,  which  not  only  difpeiled  the  apprehenfionthat  was 
among  them,  but  encouraged  them  in  fuch  m;  nner  that  got  him  the  Vidory.      //a  ha- 
ving commanded  out  a  party  upon  fome  enrerprize,  and  all  of  them  being  killed  in  fighc 
of  his  Army,  that  the  reft  might  not  be  terrify 'd,  told  them  he  fent  them  on  purpofe, 
becaufe  he  had  found  them  unfaithful.  Sertorms  fighting  a  battle  in  Spain,  flew  one  of  his  , 
own  men,  who  brought  him  news  that  one  of  his  great  Ofiiccrs  was  killed,  and  the  rea- 
fon  was,  left  telling  it  to  the  reft,  it  might  poflibiy  have  difcouraged  them.    It  is  no  eafy 
matter  ro  detain  an  Army,  (it  ic  be  once  tottering  and  inclining  to  run)  and  to  bring  it 
10  fight  again:  but  you  muft  confider  it  with  this  diftindion,  cither  it  is  wholly  difor- 
deied,  and  then  It  is  impoifible  to  recover  it;  or  elfe  it  is  difordered  but  in  part,  and  there 
is  fome  remedy.    Many  of  the  Reman  Generals  have  flop'd  the  flight  of  their  Armies, 
by  putting  themfelves  at  the  head  of  them,  and  as  it  were  upbraiding  them  by  their  co- 
wardice. Lucrus  Syiia  feeing  part  of  his  Troops  routed,  and  purfued  by  the  forces  of  A//» 
thr-.datesy  rode  up  to  the  head  of  them  with  hisfword  in  his  liand,  and  cried  out  to  them, 
//  any  tody  ask  ym  "where  you  Live  hf  your  General,  tell  him  you  lift  him  fighting  in  Boetia. 
Attthus  the  Conful  oppofed  thofe  who  fought  bravely  againff  thofe  who  ran  away;  teJl- 
ing  tf.er.i  that  ir  they  did  not  face  about,  they  fhould  be  killed  f>y  their  friends  as  well  as 
their  enemies.    Vhiltp  King  ot  Mactdon  underllanding  riiat  his  Soldiers  were  afraid  of  thcL, 
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Scythians^  placed  behind  his  Army  certain  of  the  faithfullell  of  his  horfe,  wirh  commilTion 
to  kill  any  man  that  fled;  fo  that  his  men  c hoofing  to  die  rather  Hghting  than  flying,  o- 
vercame  their  adverfaries.  Several  of  the  Roman  Generals  have  wrefled  an  Enlign  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  Soldiers,  and  throwing  it  among  the  enemy,  proraifed  a  reward 
to  him  who  fhould  recover  it ;  and  this  they  did  not  fo  much  to  hinder  the  flight  of  their 
own  men,  as  to  give  them  occafion  of  doing  fome  greater  exploit  upon  the  enemy. 


CHAP.  III. 

Stratagems  after  the  Fight. 

Fair.  T  Do  not  think  it  impertinent  to  add  to  this  difcourfc  fuch  things  as  happen  after 
the  Fight,  efpecially  feeing  they  are  but  fhort,  and  not  to  be  omicred  becaufe 
they  are  conformable  to  the  matter  which  we  have  in  hand.  Butfince  one  of  thefetwo 
things  muft  happen,  either  that  we  gain  the  Vidory,  or  loofe  it  ,•  I  fay,  that  when  we 
gain  it,  we  are  to  purfue  it  with  the  greateft  diligence  we  can,  and  rather  imitate  Capir 
in  this  cafe  than  Hanibal,  who  for  not  following  his  Vifiory,  and  pufhing  it  on  after  he 
had  defeated  the  Romans  at  Cannast  loft  the  whole  Empire  of  l\^<i  Romans,  which  fortune 
had  alraoft  thruft  into  his  hands.  Cafar  on  the  other  fide  never  refled  after  a  Viciory, 
but  followed  the  enemy  with  greater  fury  than  he  attack'd  them  at  h'rft.  But  when  the 
day  is  loft,  a  v/ife  General  is  to  confider  the  beft  that  he  can  make  of  it,  efpec;ally  it 
there  be  any  thing  of  his  Army  remaining. 

The  advantage  that  may  arife  is  from  the  inadvertency  of  the  enemy,  who  many  times 
tranfported  with  his  fuccefs,  grows  negligent  and  reraifs,  and  gives  opportunity  to  the 
enemy  to  revenge  himfelf,  as  Martins  the  Roman  did  upon  the  Carthaginian  Array, 
who  having  flain  the  two  Scipios,  and  routed  their  forces,  not  valuing  thofe  which  re- 
mained, were  fuddenly  aflaulted  and  broken  ;  for  it  is  frequently  feen,  nothing  is  perpe- 
trable  fo  eafiiy,  as  what  the  enemy  fancies  you  can  never  attempt ;  for  commonly  men 
fuffer  moft,  where  they  are  moft  fecure.  A  General  therefore,  when  he  cannot  carry  the 
Vidory,  is  to  endeavour  with  all  poffible  induftry  that  liis  lofs  may  be  as  little  as  may 
be;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  order  things  fo,  that  the  enemy  may  not  eafiiy 
purfue,  or  be  in  a  capacity  to  retard  you. 

As  to  the  way  of  hindering  the  purfuit  of  the  Conqueror;  feveral  Generals,  as  foon 
as  they  found  thcirxondition,  and  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  continue  the  Fight,  have 
ordered  their  inferior  Commanders  to  feperate,  and  fly  in  feveral  parties,  and  meet  a- 
gain  at  a  place  which  he  afligned  ;  and  the  enemy  not  daring  to  divide  his  Army  for 
fear  of  a  defign,  has  let  all  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  conquered  efcape.  Others  have 
thrown  the  beft  of  their  goods  in  the  way,  that  the  enemy  following  might  be  delayed 
by  the  prize,  and  fuffer  them  to  get  o£  "Titus  Dimius  ufed  no  fmall  art  to  conceal  the 
lofswiiich  he  had  fuftained  in  the  fight  j  for  having  endured  the  brunt  of  the  Battle  from 
morning  till  night  with  the  lofs  of  many  of  his  men  ;  when  night  came,  hccaufed  moft 
of  them  to  be  buried  privately:  the  next  morning  the  enemy  finding  fo  many  of  their 
own  men  dead  and  fo  few  of  the  Romans,  concluded  themfelves  beaten,  and  fled.  And 
now  I  fuppofe  (though  confufedly)  I  have  in  fome  meafure  fatisfy'd  your  demands. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Two  other  ways  of  ranging  an  Army  to  fght. 

Fahr.  "T^Is  true,  as  to  the  form  and  mode!  of  drawing  up  an  Army  to  fight,  it  remains 
that  I  let  you  know,  that  fometimes  fome  Generals  have  drawn  them  up  in 
the  figure  of  a  wedge  pointing  in  the  front,  fuppofinc;  it  the  propcreft  way  to  pierce 
and  make  an  impreflion  upon  the  enemy.  In  oppofition  to  this,  the  way  was  for  the 
adverfary  to  draw  up  in  the  figure  of  a  pair  of  fiiears,  which  being  opened,  were  to  re- 
ceive the  point  of  the  wedge,  enclofe  it,  and  charge  it  on  all  fides.  And  about  this,  let 
me  recommend  to  you  this  general  rule,  that  the  beft  remedy  to  be  ufed  againft  the  de-  i 
lign  of  an  enemy,  is  to  do  that  bravely  of  your  felf,  to  which  you  perceive  he  would  en-  \ 
deavour  to  force  you,  for  doingit  voluntarily  you  doit  orderly,  and  to  your  own  profit  and 
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advantage;  whereas  if  you  do  it  by  conftrainr,  you  do  it  to  your  ruin.  I  will  not  repeat 
any  thing  that  I  have  faid  before,  to  confirm  my  difcourfe.  But  this  is  mofl:  certain,  if 
your  advevfary  thinks  to  open,  and  ds  it  Wefe  ckave  your  Army  with  his  wedge,  if  you 
keep  your  Army  open  in  the  figure  of  the  (hears,  and  receive  them  in  the  middle,  you 
cut  thenl  to  pieces,  and  they  can  do  you  no  hurt. 

H.inibal  placed  his  Elephants  in  the  front  of  his  Army,  thinking  thereby  to  have  pier- 
ced the  Army  of  S-ip'to  with  more  eafe  ^  but  Scipio  ranging  his  men  in  the  form  of  a  pair 
of  (hears,  and  receiving  him  in  an  open  pofture,  gained  the  Vidory,  and  Hanibal 
was  loft. 

Afdrubal  placed  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  of  his  men  in  the  front  of  his  Army,  to  make 
the  better  charge  upon  the  Enemy ;  Scipio  commanding  his  middle  men  in  the  front  to 
retreat  infenfibly,  and  give  place,  was  fo  cunningly  obeyed,  that  the  Enemy  was  drawn 
in,  and  defeated:  fo  that  you  fee  thofe  defigns  are  many  times  the  occafion  of  his  Vifto- 
ry  againft'w horn  they  are  defigned. 

C  H  A  P  V; 
bf  the  con^raint  and  advantage  a  matt  tHay  have  to  Fight. 

Fahr.TV  my  memory  does  ndt  fail,  it  remains  yet  that  I  fay  fomething  touching  thfe 
things  which  a  wife  General  is  to  confider  before  he  comes  to  an  engagement. 
And  the  firil  thing  I  fhall  fay  upon  this  fubjecft  is,  that  a  General  is  never  to  come  to  ^ 
Field-fight  unlefs  he  be  conftrained,  or  has  fome  more  than  ordinary  advantage.  His 
advantage  may  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  Place,  in  the  difcipline  of  his  Army,  or  the  num- 
ber or  excellence  of  his  Men.  And  his  nece/Iity  confifts  in  finding  his  condition  fuch, 
that  without  fighting  hemuft  be  certainly  deftroyed:  as  where  money  is  wanting,  where 
viftuals  are  defedive,  and  where  the  Enemy  is  in  expedation  of  fupplies  :  in  thefe  cafes 
a  General  is  always  to  venture,  tho' he  fights  upon  difadvantage;  for 'tis  better  fighting 
where  fortune  may  favour  you,  than  not  to  try  her  at  all,  and  be  certainly  ruined  j  and 
in  this  cafe  it  would  be  as  great  a  fault  in  a  General  not  to  fight,  as  it  would  be  if  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  defeating  his  adverfary,  and  was  either  too  ignorant  to  know  rr, 
or  too  cowardly  or  dilatary  to  make  ufe  of  it.  The  advantages  which  occur  in  the  con- 
dud  of  war,  do  many  times  proceed  from  the  Enemy,  and  fometimes  from  your  pru- 
dence. Many  have  been  furprized  and  routed  in  their  paflage  over  Rivers,  by  the  dex- 
terity of  the  Enemy,  who  having  forborn  them  till  half  of  them  were  over,  have  fallen 
fuddtnly  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  the  rout,  as  Cafar  ferved  the  Swi7.curs  v^hen  he 
cut  off  a  fourth  part  of  their  Army,  by  reafon  that  they  were  feparated  by  a  River. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  your  Enemy  is  tired,  and  weary,  having  followed  you  with 
too  much  hafle  and  inconfideration  ;  and  in  that  Cafe,  finding  your  own  Army  vigorous 
and  ftrong,  you  are  not  to  lofe  your  opportunity.  Befides,  it  your  Enemy  prefertts  you 
Battle  in  the  morning  betimes,  you  are  not  immediately  to  draw  out  your  Army  and 
fight  him,  but  are  rather  to  protrad  and  fpin  out  the  time  for  fome  hours,  (ftill  ottering 
and  pretending  to  come  forth)  that  their  impatience  of  delay,  or  ftandifig  fo  long  to 
their  Arm^,  may  rebate  the  fury  with  which  they  came;  and  as  foon  as  you  find  theni 
cool,  and  off  of  their  firft  ardor,  then  you  may  come  forth,  and  charge  them  as  fmartlj^ 
as  you  can.  Scipio  and  Metelhis  made  ufe  of  this  way  in  Spain,  the  one  againft  Afdrubal, 
the  other  againfl;  Sertonus.  If  the  Enemy  has  leffened  his  power  by  dividing  his  Army, 
(.IS  Scipio  did  in  Spain)  or  by  any  other  occafion,  then  alfo  a  good  General  may  try  his 
fortune  with  credit. 

The  greareft  part  of  the  grarell  Generals  have  chofen  rather  to  receive  than  give  the 
charge,  becanfe  the  fury  of  an  Enemy  is  eafily  fuftained  by  thofe  who  ftand  firm  and  clofc 
in  their  ftation  ;  and  being  once  check'd,  it  turns  into  cowardice.  Fnbius  being  fent  a- 
gainft  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls,  received  their  fury  with  that  compofednefs  and 
tranquility,  that  he  conquered  thenl  both,  but  Decius  his  Colleaf^ue  not  following  his 
example,  mi/carried,  and  was  flain.  Some  who  have  been  pofleflcd  too  much  oi  the 
courage  Oi'  their  Enemy,  have  chofe  to  begin  the  Fight  in  the  Evening  towards  night, 
th.lr  their  Aimy  being  worfted,  might  get  off,  or  defend  themfelves  by  the  benefit  of  the 
darkncfs  (>ri:ers  nhdcrflanding  the  fupcrftition  of  the  Enemy,  and  that  on  certain  days 
they  dt-votfe  them  ft.  Ives  wholly  to  Religion,  and  will  not  endeavour  to  fight,  have  chofen 
that  time  to  arracl.  thtm,  and  have  carried  rhe  Vidory.  Cttfnr  made  ufe  of  this  way  a- 
gainft  Ariovifius  in  F-aiire,  and  Vefpajian  did  the  fame  in  S^ria  af^ainft  the  'Je^vs,  who  upon 
ihcir  Satbacli  would  not  fo  much  as  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Romans. 

Rtr2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Dire^ions  for  a  General. 

Fahr.  'TpHere  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the  General  of  an  Army,  than  to  have 
about  him  perfons  that  are  faithful,  experienced  in  war>  and  prudent  in  Coim- 
fel,  with  whom  he  may  conftantly  advife,  and  confer  both  about  his  own  Men,  and  the 
Enemy  ;  as  which  is  the  moft  numerous,  which  the  beft  arm'd,  which  the  beft  mounted, 
which  the  beft  exercifed,  which  the  moft  patient  of  labour  and  diftrefs,  and  whether 
the  Horfe  or  the  Foot  are  to  be  relied  upon  moft. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  place  where  he  is,  whether  it  be jjsore  advan- 
tageous for  the  Enemy  than  for  him ;  which  is  moft  eafily  fupply'd  with  provifions ;  whe- 
ther it  be  beft  to  fight  prefently,  or  protraft ;  and  what  he  may  gain  or  fuffer  thereby  : 
for  many  times  the  Soldiers  difgufted  at  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  war,  grow  lazy  and  re- 
mifs,  and  coming  at  length  to  be  weary,  they  either  grow  mutinous,  or  run  away.  But 
above  all  things,  I  would  advife  a  General  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  nature  and  qualifica- 
tion of  his  adverfary  the  Enemies  General,  whether  he  be  ralli,  or  wary,  and  whatcoun- 
fel  he  has  about  him.  The  next  thing  he  is  to  confider,  is,  whether  he  can  confide  in  his 
Auxiliaries  or  not :  and  befure  never  to  bring  his  Army  to  a  Battle,  if  he  finds  them  un- 
der any  apprehenfion,  or  with  the  leaft  diftruft  of  the  Vidory  ;  for  the  greateft  fign  of 
mifcarriage,  is  defpair,  and  when  they  think  it  impoflible  to  prevail.  In  this  cafe  there- 
fore you  are  to  avoid  fighting,  either  by  following  the  example  of  Fahius  MaximuSi  (vrho 
encamped  his  Army  in  places  of  fuch  advantage,  that  Hanihal  durft  not  attack  him)  or 
elfe  if  you  fufpeft  the  Enemy  will  venture  upon  you  in  your  entrenchments,  and  that 
you  fhall  not  be  able  to  defend  them,  your  beft  way  will  be  to  remove,  divide  your  Ar- 
myi  and  difpofe  them  in  parties  into  feveral  Towns,  that  the  tedioufnefs  of  afiege,  and 
length  of  time,  which  will  be  required,  n^ay  difcourage  the  Enemy. 

Zamhi.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  avoiding  a  Battle,  but  to  divide  your  Troops,  and 
to  difpofe  them  into  feveral  Towns  ? 


CHAP.  VII. 

Which  way  a  Battle  is  to  he  avoided,  though  prejfed  never  fo  earnefily  ly 

the  Enemy. 

Fahv*'!^  I  be  not  miftaken  I  have  difcourfed  to  fome  of  you  before,  how  he  that  is  in 
the  field  cannot  avoid  fighting  when  prelfed  by  an  Enemy  who  will  fight  upon  a- 
ny  terms ;  and  that  the  beft  way  he  can  take,  is  to  keep  himfelf  at  fifty  miles  diftance, 
that  he  may  have  time  to  remove  when  he  hears  of  his  advance.  Fabhts  Maximus  did 
not  refufe  fighting  with  Hanihal,  but  would  fight  at  his  own  time,  and  advantage;  and 
Hanihal  was  too  wife  to  attack  him,  where  he  was  fure  he  could  do  no  good  :  for  had 
he  believed  he  could  have  conquered  him,  Fahius  would  have  been  conftrained  to  have 
fought  him,  or  fled.  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  Father  of  Perfeuf,  being  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  pofted  his  Army  upon  an  high  Mountain,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
fight ;  but  the  Romans  aflaulred,  and  defeated  him.  Cingentorix  General  of  the  Gauls  to 
avoid  fighting  with  Cafar  who  had  paffcd  a  river  contrary  to  his  expeftation,  quitted  the 
Country,  and  march'd  away  with  his  Army.  The  Venetians  in  our  times,  if  they  had  had 
no  mind  to  have  fought  the  French  King,  they  fliould  not  have  ftaid  till  his  Army  had 
pafled  the  Adda,  but  have  removed  farther  oft,  as  Cingentorix  did  before  them;  but  they 
ftaid  fo  long  that  they  had  time  neither  to  draw  up  bandfomely  to  fight,  nor  to  malje 
their  retreat ;  for  the  French  were  fo  near  before  the  Venetians  diflodged,  that  the  French 
fell  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  So  then  by  what  I  have  faid,  it  is  manifcft 
that  a  Battle  cannot  be  avoided,  when  the  Enemy  prefies  it  upon  any  difadvantage;  and 
let  not  any  body  tell  me  of  Fabiusy  for  Hanihal  refufed  to  fight  in  that  cafe  as  muchashe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  VIII. 

How  Soldiers  are  to  he  encouraged  to  fight ;  and  how  they  are  to  he  cooled  and 
ajflvaged  when  their  courage  is  too  high. 

Fahr.  jT  many  times  happens  that  your  Soldiers  are  impatient  to  be  fighting,  but  if 
you  do  not  find  it  convenient  in  refped  of  the  number  of  your  Army,  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  place,  or  fome  other  confidcration,  you  would  do  well  to  turn  them 
from  that  inclination.  It  happens  again  that  neceffity  or  occafion  conftrains  you  to  fight 
when  your  Soldiers  are  diffident  or  adverfe:  in  one  cafe  it  is  neceflary  that  you  affright 
them,  in  the  other  that  you  excite  them.    In  thefirft  cafe,  when  remonftrances  and  ex- 
hortations will  do  no  good,  the  bcft  way  is  to  fuffer  fome  of  them  to  be  cut  oflF  by  the 
enemy,  that  thofe  who  have  fought,  and  thofe  who  have  not,  may  believe  you  another 
time.  What  Fabius  Maximtis  did  by  accident,  may  be  done  on  purpofe,  and  by  art.  You 
know  the  Army  of  Fabius  was  very  fierce  to  be  fighting  with  Hnmbaly  and  his  Mafter  of 
the  Horfe  was  of  the  fame  mind  with  the  Army:  Fabius  was  of  another  opinion,  and 
thought  it  better  to  protradt ;  and  this  diverfity  of  opinions  occafioned  the  dividing  of 
the  Army:  Fabius  kept  his  divifion  in  his  trenches,  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  went  out, 
fought,  was  worfted,  and  had  certainly  been  cut  off,  had  not  Fabim  relieved  him  ;  by 
which  example  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  whole  Army  were  convinced  that  theit 
wifeft  way  was  to  have  obeyed  the  orders  of  Fabius.  As  to  the  other  point  of  animating 
your  Soldiers,  and  raifing  their  courages  to  a  pitch,  it  is  good  to  incenfe  them  by  pof- 
feffing  them  of  the  contumacy  and  infolence  of  the  enemy :  by  pretending  intelligence 
among  them,  and  that  you  have  corrupted  a  confiderable  party;  by  porting  your  Army 
fo  near  them,  that  they  may  fee  one  another,  and  skirmifh  with  them  (lightly  every  day, 
(for  things  which  are  done  daily,  we  eafily  defpifc)  by  counterfeiting  your  felf  angry,  and 
in  a  folemn  and  grave  oration  reprehending  and  upbraiding  their  backwardnefs,  and  tel- 
ling them,  that  if  they  leave  you,  you  will  charge  the  enemy  alone.    But  to  make  your 
Soldiers  bold  and  couragious,  you  are  by  no  means  to  permit  any  of  them  to  fend  any 
thing  to  their  own  houfes  (or  to  depofit  it  any  where  elfe)  till  the  war  be  done,  that 
they  may  know  that  though  in  running  home  they  may  fave  their  lives,  yet  it  muft  be 
with  the  lofs  of  their  Prize  ;  the  love  of  which  renders  people  commonly  as  valiant  as 
the  love  of  their  lives. 

Zanobi.  You  fay  that  Soldiers  may  be  encouraged,  and  difpofed  to  fight,  by  a  fpeech 
or  oration :  do  you  intend  it  fljould  be  delivered  to  the  whole  Army,  or  only  to  the 
Officers  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  General  ought  to  he  skilful  and  eloquent  to  perfuade  or  dijfuade  as  he  fees  occajton* 

Fabr.  TT  is  an  eafy  matter  to  perfuade  or  difluade  anything  with  a  fmall  number  of  per* 
fons,  becaufe  if  words  will  not  do,  you  have  force  and  authority  to  back  them : 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  remove  an  opinion  out  of  the  heads  of  the  Multitude,  when  it  is 
contrary  to  your  own  judgment,  or  the  intereft  of  the  publickj  for  there  you  can  ufc 
nothing  but  words,  which  muft  be  heard  and  underftood  by  every  body,  if  you  would 
have  every  body  convinced.  For  this  reafon  it  is  requifite  an  excellent  General  fhould 
be  a  good  Orator,  to  inflame  or  affwage  the  Courage  of  his  Soldirs  as  he  has  occafion ; 
for  unlefs  they  can  tell  how  to  fpeak  to  a  whole  Army,  there  is  little  good  to  be  expefl:- 
cd  ;  and  yet  in  our  times  this  way  of  haranguing  them  is  quite  laid  afide.  Look  over 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  fee  how  often  he  was  put  to  fpeak  in  publick  to 
his  Army ;  and  had  he  not  done  it,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  conduced 
it  (when  laden  with  fo  much  riches  and  prey)  thorow  the  deferts  of  Arabia^  and  in  In- 
dia,  where  it  endured  fo  much  mifery  and  diftrqfs  ;  for  there  is  fcarce  a  day  but  fomc- 
thing  or  other  happens  that  caufes  confufion  and  mine  to  an  Army  where  the  General 
is  either  ignorant  or  carelefs  of  fpeaking  to  them.  The  way  of  making  fpeeches  to 
them  takes  away  their  fear,  quickens  their  courage,  augments  their  confidence,  difcovers 
their  cheats,  fecures  their  rewards,  remonftrates  their  dangers,  and  the  ways  to  avoid 
them.   In  Ihort,  by  thofe  kind  of  Orations  a  General  reprehends,  entreats,  threatens, 

en- 
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encourages,  commends,  reproaches,  and  doesevery  thing  that  may  eithercnhance,  orde- 
prefs  the  paflionsof  his  men  ;  wherefore  that  Prince  or  that  Commonwealth  that  ftould 
defign  to  eftablifli  a  new  Militia,  and  give  it  a  reputation,  is  to  accurtom  his  Soldiers 
to  the  harangues  of  their  chief  Officers,  and  to  chufe  fueh  Officers  as  know  how  to  ac- 
coft  them. 


CHAP.  X. 

Qertain  confideratiom  which  encourage  Soldiers^  4nd  make  them  ai 

virtuous  as  valiant. 

Fuhr.  'TpHe  worfhip  which  the  ancients  paid  to  their God^^  (though  they  were  faife^  Rc- 
ligion,  and  the  Oath  which  was  taken  before  they  were  lifted  in  the  Army, 
was  in  thofe  days  fufficient  to  keep  their  Soldiers  to  their  duty ;  for  upon  every  mifde- 
imeanor  they  were  threatned  not  only  with  fuch  punifhments  as  they  were  to  exped  froni 
their  Officers,  but  fuch  as  could  be  inflifted  (as  they  thought)  by  nothing  but  theit 
Gods  J  which  opinion  being  tempered  with  other  religious  ceremonies  and  fuperftiti- 
ons,  made  all  enterprifes  eafy  to  the  Generals  of  thofe  times,  and  would  do  fo  ftill, 
■were  we  as  careful  and  obfervant  of  our  Religion  as  they  were^f  theirs.  S.'rmius 
knew  how  to  make  his  advantage  that  way,  pretending  conference  with  a  white  Hart, 
which  (as  he  gave  out  among  his  Soldiers)  came  from  Heaven  to  afliire  him  of  Vidory. 
Sylla  to  make  his  defigns  the  more  credible,  pretended  to  difcourfe  with  an  Image  that 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  Temple  of  Jpoffo,  which  direded  him  how  he  was  to  fleer. 
Others  have  pretended  dreams  and  villons  that  have  commanded  them  to  fight:  in  the 
days  of  our  Fathers,  Charles  the  Seventh  ot  France,  during  his  wars  with  the  EngHJIj,  pre- 
tended to  be  advifed  by  a  maid  that  was  fent  from  Heaven  to  give  him  inftruftioris, 
which  maid  was  called  the  Pucelle  Orleans,  and  gained  him  many  a  Vidory.  There 
are  other  ways  of  making  an  Enemy  contemptible ;  /Ige/ilaus  the  Spartan  having  taken 
feveral  Perfians,  ftrip'd  them  naked,  and  fhew'd  them  to  his  men,  to  the  end  that  feeing 
the  delicacy  and  tendernefs  of  their  contexture,  they  mighthave  lefs  occafion  to  fear  them. 
Some  have  by  defign  brought  their  men  into  extremity,  that  they  might  be  ncccilitated 
to  fight,  as  having  taken  from  them  all  hopes  of  prefervation,  but  in  Vidory ;  whith 
indeed  is  the  fureftand  befl  way  to  make  your  Soldiers  fight,  and  to  infuTe  courage  into 
them,  and  then  this  courage  and  obflinacy  is  highly  encreaftd  by  their  confidciice  in  their 
General,  and  their  love  to  their  Country.  Their  love  to  their  Country  is  natural  ,•  their 
confidence  iri  their  Captain  is  more  from  his  experience  and  condud,  than  from  any 
thing  elfe.  There  may  be  many  other  obligations,  but  none  fo  Itrong  as  that  which 
binds  you  either  to  conquer,  or  die. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

How  the  Romans  marched  in  an  Enemies  Country^  and  in  what  maH' 
tier  they  are  to  he  imitated. 

Fair,  "m"  Have  fhewn  you  Iiow  an  Army  is  drawn  up  and  marfiialled  in  order  to  a 

■  Batde  ;  I  have  told  yoii  how  an  Enemy  is  overcome,  and  feveral  circumflan- 

■  ces  which  occur  therein.  So  that  it  is  time  now  to  inform  you  how  an  Ar- 
^  _  my  is  to  be  ordered,  which  has  not  an  Enemy  in  view,  but  is  in  continual 

probabihty  of  an  aflault:  This  may  happen  when  an  Army  marches  in  an  enemies  Coun- 
try, or  at  leaft  a  Country  that  is  fufpeded.    And  firft  you  mull:  underftand  the  Roman 
Armies  had  always  forae  Troops  of  Horfe  which  were  fcouting  abroad,  in  order  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  Roads.    After  which  followed  the  right  Wing,  and  after  them  the  Car- 
riages which  belonged  to  that  Squadron:  Then  followed  a  Legion,  and  after  themtheic 
Carriages.    Then  another  Legion  and  their  Carriages;  and  after  them  the  left  Wing, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Cavalry  after  them.    This  in  fliort  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  marched  moft:  commonly  ;  and  if  it  happened  in  their  march  that  their  Ar- 
my was  aiTauIted  either  in  the  front  or  the  rear,  they  caufed  all  their  Carriages  to  with- 
draw to  the  right  wing  or  the  left,  as  they  found  it  convenient,  and  moft  agreeable  with 
the  nature  of  the  place;  and  then  when  they  were  cleared  of  their  Baggage,  and  difin- 
cumbered,  all  of  them  unanimoufly  made  head  again  the  Enemy.    If  they  were  aflaulted 
in  the  flank,  they  drew  their  Carriages  on  that  fide  where  they  were  like  to  be  moft  fafe, 
and  then  addrefs'd  themfelves  againft  the  Enemy. 

This  way  being  good  and  well  govern'd,  ought  in  my  Judgment  to  be  imitated,  by 
fending  your  light  Horfe  to  fcout  about  the  Country;  and  having  four  Battalions  of 
Foot,  they  are  to  follow  one  the  other  fuccefTively,  each  of  them  with  its  Carriages  in 
the  rear :  And  becaufe  Carriages  are  of  two  forts,  one  belonging  to  particular  Perfons, 
and  others  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  Camp,  I  would  divide  the  publick  Carriages  in- 
to four  parts,  and  affign  one  to  every  Battalion  ;  I  would  likewife  divide  the  Artillery, 
and  the  followers  of  the  Camp  into  four  parts,  that  each  Battalion  fhould  have  equal 
fharc  in  their  Impediments  and  Carriages.  But  becaufe  it  happens  many  times  that  you 
march  through  a  Country  not  only  fufpeded,  but  fo  openly  your  Enemy  that  you  ex- 
peft  every  hour  to  be  aflaulted  ;  it  will  be  neceflary,  that  to  fecure  your  felf,  you  change 
the  form  of  your  march,  and  put  your  felf  into  fuch  a  pofture,  as  that  neither  the  Pea- 
fants,  nor  the  Enemies  Army  may  be  able  to  offend  you,  tho'  they  come  upon  you  never 
fo  fuddenly.  In  thefe  cafes  your  Generals  of  old  were  wont  to  march  in  a  fquare  or- 
der, which  they  called  a  fquare ;  not  that  it  was  exadly  of  that  figure,  but  becaufe  ic 
was  ordered  fo,  as  it  was  able  to  fight  in  four  places  at  once,  and  by  that  means  they  were 
always  ready  either  to  march  or  to  fight.  I  (hall  follow  this  model  for  ordering  ray 
two  Battalions,  which  I  have  chofen  to  chat  purpofe  inftead  of  a  compleat  Army. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  p.  II. 

i^oiv  an  Army  is  to  he  Marjhalled  to  march  in  an  Enemies  Country. 

Pair.  'npO  march  (therefore)  fecurely  in  an  Enemies  Country,  and  to  be  able  ro  make 
good  every  part  when  furprized,  and  afJaulted  by  the  Enemy,  I  am  to  reduce 
my  Army  into  a  fquarc,  according  to  the  model  of  the  ancients.  1  would  have  a  fquare 
whofe  area,  or  vacuity  within,  fliould  confift  of  212  yards,  in  this  manner  j  I  would 
firft  place  my  flanks  diftant  one  from  the  other  212  yardsj  I  would  have  five  Battalia's 
in  each  flank  marching  length  Ways  in  files,  and  at  three  yards  diftance  the  one  Bat- 
talia from  the  other;  fo  that  each  Company  taking  up  forty  yards,  all  of  them  together 
(with  the  fpaces  betwixt  them)  fhall  take  up  213  yards.  Between  the  front  and  rhe 
rear  of  thefe  two  flanks,  I  would  difpofe  the  other  ten  Companies,  in  each  of  them  five; 
ordering  them  fo,  that  four  of  them  ftiould  be  placed  in  the  front  of  rhe  right  flank,  and 
four  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  leaving  a  fpace  of  four  yards  betwixt  each  Company; 
and  of  tlie  two  Companies  that  are  left,  I  would  have  one  placed  at  the  head  of  tne 
Jeft  flank,  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  right.  And  becaufe  the  /pace  betwixt  one 
flank  and  the  other  confifls  of  212  yards,  and  thefe  Battalia's  drawn  fideways  in  breadth 
rather  than  length,  will  take  up  (intervals  and  all)  i  34  yards,  there  will  remain  a  fpace 
of  78  yards  betwixt  the  four  Companies  in  the  front  of  the  right  flank,  and  the  hmz 
fpace  will  be  poffefled  by  the  four  Companies  in  the  rear  ;  nor  will  there  be  any  difie* 
rence  but  that  one  fpace  will  be  behind  towards  the  right  wing,  and  the  other  before 
towards  the  lefr.  In  the  fpace  of  78  yards  before,  I  woiJd  put  my  ordinary  Ve/ttes ;  in 
the  fpace  behind,  my  Valites  extraordinary,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  thoufand  for 
each  fpace.  But  to  contrive  it  fo,  that  the  great  fpace  within  ftould  confift  of  212 
yards  fquare,  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  five  Companies  which  are  placed  in  the 
front;  and  the  five  Companies  in  the  rear,  fhoukl  take  up  none  of  that  fp;ice  which  be- 
longs to  the  flanks ;  wherefore  it  is  neceflary  that  the  five  Companies  behind  fhould 
with  their  front  touch  the  rear  of  the  flanks,  and  thofe  five  Companies  in  the  Van  with 
their  rear  fliould  touch  the  front  of  the  flanks;  fo  that  there  ftouid  remain  on  each  fide 
of  the  Army,  a  diftance  fufilcientto  receive  another  Company.  And  becaufe  there  arc 
four  fpaces,  I  would  take  four  Enfigns  of  the  Pikes  extraordinary,  and  place  one  in  each 
of  them,  and  the  two  Enfigns  which  would  remain,  I  would  place  in  the  midft  of  the 
fpace  of  my  whole  Army  in  a  fquare  Battalion  ;  at  the  head  of  which,  the  General  of 
the  Army  fliould  ftand  with  his  Officers  about  him:  But  becaufe  thefe  Battalia's  thus 
ordered,  do  march  all  of  them  oneway  at  once,  but  do  not  fo  when  they  fight;  when 
they  are  drawn  up,  thofe  fides  are  to  be  put  into  a  fighting  pofture,  which  are  not  guard- 
ed by  other  Battalia's:  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  five  Battalions  m  the 
front  are  defended  on  all  fides,  but  juft  in  the  front ;  fo  that  they  are  to  be  drawn  up 
in  great  order  with  the  Pikes  before  them  ;  the  five  Companies  behind  arc  guarded  on 
all  fides  but  behind,  fo  as  they  are  likewife  to  be  ordered  with  Pikes  m  their  rear,  as 
"we  fhall  fiiew  in  its  place. 

The  five  Companies  in  the  right  flank  are  guarded  on  every  fide  but  only  on  the  right: 
flank.  The  five  in  the  left  flank  are  the  fame,  only  on  the  Jeft  flank  they  arc  open ;  and 
therefore  in  the  managing  your  Army,  you  muft  obferve  to  pl.ice  your  Pikes  fo  as  they 
may  turn  about  to  that  tiank  which  is  naked  and  expofed  ;  snd  }our  Corporals  are  to 
be  in  the  front,  and  in  the  rear,  that  (being  to  fight)  the  whole  Ai  my,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  it  may  be  in  th^ir  proper  places;  and  the  manner  of  doing  it,  we  have  declared 
before,  when  we  difcourfed  of  putting  the  Companies  in  order.  I  would  divide  niy 
Artillery,  and  plajce  part  of  it  without  my  right  flank,  and  the  other  without  my  lefr. 
My  light  Horfe  l  would  fend  before  to  fcour  the  Country ;  my  men  at  Arms  I  would 
difpofe  part  behind  my  right  wing,  and  part  behind  my  left,  at  about  forty  yards  di- 
ftance from  the  Battalia's.  And  this  general  rule  you  are  to  obferve  by  all  means  in  the 
drawing  up  your  Army,  that  your  Horle  are  to  be  placed  either  in  the  rear,  or  upon  ihe 
flanks;  for  to  place  them  before  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  would  occafion  one  of  iheie 
two  things,  either  they  muft  be  placed  at  fuch  diflance,  that  upon  a  rcpulfe  they  may 
have  fpace  and  time  enough  to  wheel  off  without  failing  foul  upon  the  foot,  or  eifcdraw 
lip  the  foot  with  fuch  intervals,  that  theHorfe  may  pal's  thorough  without  purring  them 
into  dilorder.  Cerrainly  no  body  ougiit  to  look  upon  this  as  a  thir<g  of  fmall  impor- 
tance; for  many  have  been  ruined  and  routed  by  chcir  own  mt,n,  for  want  of  timely 
confidcration. 


But 
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Bat  to  return  to  our  bufinefs ;  the  Carriages  and  the  people  anarmed  are  placed  ir» 
the  void  place  of  the  Army,  and  fo  difpofed,  that  there  is  paflage  left  for  any  to  pafs 
from  one  part  of  the  Army  to  another.  Thefe  Companies  (without  the  Horfe  and 
Artillery)  do  take  up  a  fpace  of  282  yards:  And  bccaufe  this  fquare  confifts  of  two 
Battalions,  it  is  convenient  to  let  you  know  what  part  of  them  makes  one  Battalion, 
and  what  the  other.  Now  becaufe  Battalions  are  denominated  from  the  number,  and 
each  of  them  (as  you  know^  confifts  of  ten  Battalias  (or  Companies)  and  a  Colonel, 
I  would  have  the  firft  Battalion  place  the  five  firft  Companies  in  the  front,  the  other 
five  in  the  left  flank,  and  the  Colonel  in  the  left  angle  of  the  front.  The  fecond  Batta- 
lion fljould  place  its  five  firil  Battalias  upon  the  right  flank,  and  the  other  five  in  the 
rear,  vvith  the  Colonel  in  the  right  corner  to  fecure  the  rear,  and  perform  the  office  of 
him  whom  the  Romans  called  by  the  name  of  TefgiduHor. 


CHAP.  III. 

How  to  put  an  Army  prefently  into  order^  and  draw  it  up^  fo  as  if  upon  a  march 
it  fhould  be  attack d^  it  may  defend  it  felf  on  all  fides, 

Fahr.  T_J Aving  put  your  Army  into  this  pofture,  you  are  to  caufe  it  to  march,  and  in  it^ 
march  obferve  the  fame  order;  for  without  doubt  it  is  fafe  enough  againfl  the 
tumults  and  incurfions  of  the  Peafants,  againft  which,  it  is  fufficient  if  the  Colonel 
commands  out  parties  of  H<)rfe,  or  certain  Companies  of  his  Velite$  to  repel  them* 
Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  thofe  kind  of  people  will  ever  come  to  handy  ftrokes  with 
you  ;  for  men  without  order  ar^:  always  fearful  of  men  in  order,  and  'tis  the  practice 
of  fuch  people  to  alarm  you  with  great  (bouts  and  crys,  but  never  to  come  nearj  like 
little  Curs  that  bark  at  a  MaftifF,  but  keep  far  enough  off.  When  Hanihal  invaded  Italy 
with  fo  much  detriment  to  the  Romansy  he  pafled  thorough  France;  was  frequently  in- 
fefted  by  the  Boors,  but  he  valued  them  not.  But  it  is  not  fufficient  to  have  your  Ar- 
my in  this  order,  but  if  you  intend  to  march,  you  muft  have  Pioneers,  and  fuch  kind 
of  people  to  plain  the  ways,  make  your  intrenchments,  &c.  and  thefe  Pioneers  are  to 
be  fecured  by  the  Horfe  vvhich  you  fend  up  and  down  the  Country.  In  this  order 
an  Army  may  march  ten  miles  a  day,  and  be  time  enough  at  their  Journeys  end  to 
fup,  and  take  up  their  (garters  by  day-light;  for  many  times  an  Army  will  march  in 
one  day  twenty  miles.  But  if  it  happens  to  be  attacked  by  a  formed  Army,  it  cannod 
be  fo  fudden,  but  you  will  have  time  to  put  your  felf  into  a  pofture  of  defence,  becaufe 
an  orderly  Army  marches  (lowly,  and  you  will  have  leifure  to  draw  your  felf  up  in 
Battalia,  and  put  your  Army  either  into  the  fame  Figures  I  have  prefcribed,  or  into 
fuch  another.  If  you  be  aflaulted  in  the  Van,  you  have  no  more  to  do  but' to  bring 
your  Artillery  thither  out  of  the  flanks,  and  bringing  your  Horfe  out  of  the  rear  intd 
the  Van,  to  put  them  into  the  fame  place  and  diftance  as  I  have  direded.  The  1000 
VeUtes  which  are  before,  may  advance,  divide  themfelves  into  two  parties  of  five  hun- 
dred a  piece,  and  enter  into  their  own  place  betwixr  the  Horfe  and  the  wings  of  the 
Army and  then  into  their  place  are  to  fucceed  the  two  Companies  of  Pikes  extraordi- 
nary, which  I  placed  before  in  the  great  vacuity  of  the  Army.  The  1000  Velites  in  the 
rear  are  to  remove  from  their  poft,  and  dividing  themfelves,  repair  to  the  two  flanks  and 
fortify  them;  and  by  the  fpace  and  chafm  which  rhey  leave  at  their  departure,  the  Car- 
riages may  march  our,  and  all  thofe  who  are  unarmed,  and  put  themfelves  behind  i« 
the  rear:  The  fpace  in  the  middle  being  now  void,  and  every  man  in  his  place,  the  five 
Battalias  which  I  ordered  behind  the  Army  may  advance,  by  the  void  fpace  betwixt  the 
1^  0  flanks,  and  march  towards  thofe  in  the  Van.  Three  of  them  may  march  up  within 
40  yards  (with  equal  intervals  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other)  and  the  other  two  may 
remain  behind  at  the  fame  diftance  of  forty  yards.  This  is  a  form  that  may  be  ordered 
on  a  fiiddcn,  and  has  fome  refcmblance  with  the  firft  model  of  an  Army  which  we  re^ 
commended  before ;  for  though  ir  be  ftreighter  in  the  front,  it  is  firmer  in  the  flanks  and 
by  confeqnence  ftronger.  But  becaufe  the  five  Batralias  in  the  rear  have  Pikes  with  them 
for  the  reafons  abovefaid,  it  is  nccelfary  to  caufe  them  to  advance  to  fortify  the  front 
of  the  Army,  and  therefore  either  you  muft  caufe  your  Companies  to  turn  Company 
by  Company  as  rhey  were  foliJ  Bodies;  or  e!fe  pafs  them  into  the  front,  thorough  the 
Files  of  the  Bucklers;  which  wny  is  a  better  way,  and  kfs  diforderly,  than  to  caufe 
them  to  wheel  m  whole  Companies  like  a  folid  body;  and  the  fame  thing  is  to  bye  done 

with 
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with  thofe  in  the  rear  upon  any  afl'aulc,  as  I  have  fhewn  before.  If  the  Enemy  prcfents 
himfelf  in  the  rear,  you  have  no  more  to  do  but  ro  face  about  with  your  whole  Army, 
and  immediately  the  Figure  is  altered,  the  rear  becomes  the  front,  and  the  front  the 
rear ;  after  which  you  are  to  obferve  all  the  ways  of  fortifying  your  front,  as  I  have 
direfted  before.  If  the  Enemy  appears  upon  your  flank,  your  Army  is  to  face  about 
to  that  fide,  and  do  the  fame  things  to  ftrengthcn  your  front ;  fo  that  your  Horfe,  your 
Velites,  your  Artillery  may  be  in  fuch  places  as  are  convenient  for  the  making  up  chat 
front;  and  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  variation  of  fronts,  it  is  oniy  this,  that  fome 
of  thofe  who  are  to  remove,  have  farther  to  advance  than  others.  Neverthelefs,  in 
making  a  front  of  your  right  flank,  your  Velites  are  to  enter  into  the  intervals,  betwixt 
the  wings  of  the  Army;  and  the  Horfe  fiiou Id  approach  to  the  left  flank,  into  whofc 
place  the  two  Companies  of  Pikes  extraordinary  (which  were  placed  in  the  middle) 
ihould  fucceed:  But  the  carriages  fliould  remove,  and  the  unarm'd  people,  (by  the 
great  fpace  and  overture  that  is  made)  and  retire  behind  the  left  flank,  which  is  now 
become  the  rear  of  the  whole  Army :  And  the  other  Velites  who  were  placed  in  the 
rear  at  firft,  are  not  to  budge  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  that  place  /hould  not  remain  open, 
being  of  the  rear  become  the  flanks.  All  other  things  are  to  be  done  as  in  my  hr/i  di- 
redions  for  the  making  of  a  front. 

What  is  faid  before  of  making  a  front  of  the  right  flank,  will  ferve  for  making  a 
front  of  the  left  flank,  for  the  fame  order  is  to  be  ufed  :  If  the  Enemy  comes  upon  you 
fo  ftrong  that  he  ii  able  to  attack  you  on  both  fides ;  you  muft  fortify  the  places  where  you 
fufped  he  will  charge,  by  doubling  your  ranks  from  the  place  where  he  does  not  appear 
to  fall  on ;  by  dividing  your  Artillery,  your  Fe/ites,  and  your  Horfe,  and  diflnbuc/ng 
them  equally  in  both  Places.  If  he  afl'aults  you  in  three  or  four  fides  at  once,  you  or 
he  muft  be  very  imprudent;  for  had  you  been  wife,  you  would  never  have  put  your 
felf  into  a  place  where  an  Enemy  could  have  come  at  you  on  fo  many  fides;  efpecially 
with  aform'd  and  well  ordered  Army.  For  to  ruin  you  lecurely,  it  is  neceffary  the  E- 
neray  be  ftrong  enough  to  attack  you  on  all  fides,  and  with  as  many  Men  in  every 
place  almoft,  as  in  your  whole  Army:  And  if  you  be  fo  indifcreet  to  march  into  his 
Country,  or  put  your  felf  into  the  Power  of  an  enemy,  whofe  men  are  three  times  as 
many,  and  as  well  experienced  as  yours;  if  you  mifcarry,  you  can  blame  nobody  but 
your  felf :  But  if  misfortune  happens  not  by  your  fault,  but  by  accident  of  war,  no  bo- 
dy will  condemn  you,  and  it  will  fare  with  you  as  it  did  with  Sctpio  in  Spain,  and  Af- 
drubal  in  Jtaly.  But  if  the  Enemy  be  not  much  ftronger  than  you,  and  ycr  ventures  to 
aflault  you  in  feveral  places,  the  rafhnefs  will  be  on  his  fide,  and  the  fuccefs  in  all  pro- 
bability on  yours;  for  of  neceffity  he  muft  fo  weaken  himfelf,  that  you  may  receive  him 
in  one  place,  and  charge  him  briskly  in  another,  and  then  you  will  eafily  ruin  him. 
This  way  of  ordering  an  Army  againft  an  enemy  that  is  not  in  fight,  but  is  hourly  ex- 
peded,  is  very  ncceflary:  And  it  is  very  ufeful  to  accuftom  your  Soldiers  ro  clofe,  and 
change,  and  march  in  this  order,  and  in  their  March  to  fhewthem  how  to  fight  accord- 
ing to  ray  firft  front,  and  then  falling  into  their  march  again,  upon  a  new  alarm  in  the 
rear,  to  turn  that  into  a  front;  and  then  each  of  the  flanks,  and  fo  in  their  firft  pollure 
again :  And  thefe  exercifes  are  very  necefiary,  if  you  would  have  your  Army  ready  and 
well  difciplin'd.  For  which  caufe  I  would  recommend  it  to  all  Princes  and.  great  Cap- 
tains to  reftore  thefe  pradices  of  the  ancients ;  for  what  is  military  difcipline,  but  to 
Icnow  how  to  command  and  execute  thefe  things  well  ?  What  is  a  well  difciplin'd  Ar- 
my, but  an  Army  train'd  up  well  in  thefe  kind  of  exercifes?  And  he  who  in  our  times 
would  but  frame  his  difcipline  to  this,  I  am  confident  could  ncvir  be  worfttd.  But 
to  continue  our  difcourfe  ;  if  this  fquare  Figure  be  difiiculr,  it  is  not  to  be  laid  iifide  Joe 
that,  for  that  difficulty  is  necefiary  :  Neverthelefs,  exercifewill  make  it  cafy  ;  for  having 
learn'd  how  to  draw  your  felf  up,  and  preferve  your  Figure,  you  will  eafily  undcrftand 
afterwards  how  to  maintain  other  Figures  in  which  there  is  not  fo  much  difilculty. 

Zambi.  I  am  of  your  mind,  that  thofe  orders  arc  necefiary,  and  cannot  tell  (astomy 
felf)  what  can  be  added  or  fubftraded.  Yet  1  would  willingiy  be  fatisfied  in  two  things. 
One  is,  when  you  would  make  a  front  of  your  rear,  or  one  of  your  flanks,  and  would 
have  your  men  face  abour,  how  you  do  fignify  your  commands,  whether  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  found  of  trumpet :  The  other  is,  whether  thofe  you  fend  before  ro  plain  the 
ways,  andfmake  them  palfable  for  your  Army,  are  to  be  Soldiers  drawn  out  of  |our  Bac- 
taljas,  or  other  Country  people  defigncd  on  purpofe  for  chut  work. 
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C  H  A  p.  IV. 

0/  Commands  derived  ly  word  of  mouth,  hy  Drums,  and  Trumpets,  and  of  the  natuiri 

of  Pioneers. 

Fah.  'V'OUR  firft  demand  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  many  Armies  Have  been 
^  ruined  whicn  thie Captain's  orders  have  been  miftakcn,  or  not  heard:  for  vvrTiich 
reafon,  the  words  of  Command  in  fuch  dangers  ought  to  be  clear  and  intelhgible  : 
and  if  you  would  fignity  your  Commands  by  the  found  of  your  Trumpets  or  Drums, 
great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  founds  be  fo  different  and  diflinguifhable  one  from 
the  other,  that  they  cannot  be  miflaken.  If  your  commands  are  by  word  of  mouth, 
you  mult  ufe  particular,  and  be  fure  to  avoid  general  Terms  j  and  in  your  particular 
words  you  muft  be  cautious  to  ufe  none  that  may  be  liable  to  an  ill  interpretation. 
Many  times  the  crying  back,  Lmk,  has  been  the  lols  of  an  Army:  wherefore  that  word 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  inftead  of  it  you  are  to  fay  retreat.  If  you  would  change  your 
front,  and  make  it  either  in  the  flank  or  the  rear,  you  mufl  not  fay  turtiy  but  face  about 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  to  the  front  or  the  rear ;  and  in  like  manner  all  the  words  of  com- 
mand are  to  be  plain  and  intelligible,  as  march  on^  fiand  firm,  advance,  retreat:  and 
whatever  may  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  clearly  and  diflinftly,  is  to  be  fignify'd  that 
way:  what  cannot  be  done  that  way,  is  to  be  done  by  the  Trumpet  and  Drum.  As 
to  the  Pioneers  which  is  your  fecond  demand,  I  would  have  that  office  performed  by 
my  own  Soldiers,  as  w^ll  becaufe  it  was  the  pradice  of  ancient  times,  as  becaufe  there- 
by I  fhould  have  fewer  idle  Perfons  in  my  Aimy,  and  by  confequence  fewer  impedi- 
ments. I  would  command  out  of  every  Battalia  what  number  I  thought  neceflary  j  I 
would  furnifh  them  with  Pickaxes,  and  Spades,  and  caufe  them  to  leave  their  arms 
with  their  next  ranks,  who  fhould  carry  them  for  them;  fo  that  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, they  fhould  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  fall  back  to  their  ranks,  and  take  them 
again. 

Zambi.  But  who  fhould  carry  their  Pickaxes  and  Spades  ? 
Fab.  There  fhould  be  Waggons  on  purpofe. 

TLanobi.  I  fear  you  would  never  prevail  with  your  Soldiers  to  work. 

Fab.  We  will  talk  of  that  in  its  proper  place:  at  prefent  I  fhall  lay  it  afiJe,  and  di'f- 
courfe  of  the  way  how  they  are  to  b>.  fupply'd  with  provifions  ;  for  having  tired  them 
thus  long,  'tis  but  reafonable  to  ref'refh  them  with  viduals. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  Provifions  that  are  neceffary  for  an  Army. 

Fab.  "VrOU  mufl  know,  a  Prince  is  to  keep  his  Army  as  free,  and  as  fit  for  cxpedi*' 
rion  as  poflible,  and  to  rid  it  of  all  Encuihbrances  that  may  make  bis  enter* 
prizes  difKcult.  The  firfl  difficulty  to  be  remov'd,  is  want  of  provifions,  and  there- 
lore  he  is  to  take  particular  care  that  they  be  furnifhed  with  bread  and  wine.  The 
ancients  did  not  think  of  providing  of  wine,  for  when  they  wanted  wine,  they  made 
ufe  of  water  with  a  little  vincc^ar  to  give  it  a  tafle ;  fo  that  among  the  provifions  for 
the  Army,  vinegar  was  provided,  but  not  wine.  Their  Bread  was  not  baked  ready 
to  their  hands,  as  in  the  Towns,  but  every  Soldier  had  his  proportion  of  meal,  whicli 
he  order'd  as  he  picafed,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  Bacon,  and  Seam,  which  gave 
their  bread  a  gufl,  and  rcnder'd  them  flrong.  So  that  the  provifion  for  the  Soldiers 
was  meal,  vinegar,  bacon,  and  fuet  or  feam^  and  barley  for  the  horfes.  They  had 
commonly  herds  of  Cattle  great  and  fmall,  which  follow'd  the  Armies,  which  being 
driven  and  not  carry 'd,  were  no  great  encumbrance.  By  reafon  of  this  order,  of  old, 
an  Army  marched  many  days  journey  thorough  difficult  and  folitary  places  without  wane 
of  proviGons,  becaule  rhey  lived  upon  fuch  thinns  as  might  eafily  be  carry 'd  with  them. 
But  in  our  Armies  now  a-dsys  wc  find  it  quite  contraiy ;  for  the  Soldiers  cannot  fubfifl 
without  wine  and  biskcr,  as  wiien  they  are  at  home,  of  which,  provifjon  cannot  be 
made  for  r.ny  confidcr.ible  rime,  infomuch  as  they  are  many  times  famifhed ;  or  if  pro- 
vifion be  rr.Tue,  it  is  with  much  trouble,  and  Vift  expcnce.  I  would  endeavour  there- 
fore that  my  Arn-,y  misht  not  be  fupp'y'd  at  that  rate  ;  nor  would  I  have  them  have 
ary  bread  bur  what  they  make  rhthifcives.  As  to  wine,  1  vvculd  not  hinder  their 
dr.nking  it,  r,or  proliibic  uur  any  fhoitUi  come  into  the  Army;  bisr  I  wonld  take  no 
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pains,  nor  ufc  no  induftry  to  fupply  them:  and  for  other  provifions,  I  would  follow 
exaftly  the  model  of  the  ancients  ;  which  way,  if  rightly  confidered,  will  fhew  what 
difficulties  are  removed,  what  wants  and  diftrefles  are  prevented  to  an  Army  and  Ge- 
neral, and  what  convenience  is  added  to  any  enterprize  that  (hall  be  undertaken. 

Zanobi.  Since  we  have  routed  the  enemy,  and  marched  afterwards  into  his  Country, 
'tis  but  reafonable  to  believe  that  we  have  made  our  depredations,  tax'd  his  Towns, 
taken  feveral  Prifoners :  1  would  know  therefore  how  the  ancients  proceeded  in  thefc 
cafes. 


CHAP.  VI. 

How  the  ancients  divided  the  fpoil,  and  of  the  pay  which  they  gave  to  their 

Soldiers, 

Pah.  T  Will  fatisfy  you  as  to  that:  I  do  notqueftion  but  you  have  confider'd  (becaufc  I 
have  difcourfed  it  formerly  with  fome  of  you)  how  our  prefent  Wars  do  impo- 
verifh  not  only  thofe  Princes  which  are  overcome,  but  thofe  too  that  arc  Conquerors; 
for  as  one  loofes  his  Country,  fo  the  other  loofes  his  Money:  which  was  otherwife  in 
ancient  times,  becaufe  the  Conqueror  enrich'd  himfelf  by  the  war.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  is,  becaufe  in  our  times  no  publick  account  is  taken  of  the  prizes,  (as  for- 
merly) but  all  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Soldier,  which  occafions  two  very  f?reac 
diforders;  the  firft  is,  as  before;  the  other,  it  renders  the  Soldier  more  dcfirous  of  plun- 
der, and  lefs  obfervant  of  order  and  military  difcipline.  And  we  have  heard  of  many 
Inftances,  where  their  impatience  to  be  pillaging  has  wrefted  the  Vidory  out  of  their 
hands  who  had  «lmofl:  perfeftly  obtained  it.  Whilft  the  Romans  had  the  command  of 
their  own  Armies,  they  provided  very  well  againft  both  thefe  inconveniencies,  appoint- 
ing all  the  prizes  to  be  deliver'd  in,  and  appropriated  to  the  publick,  and  that  after- 
wards the  publick  fhould  diftribute  as  it  pleafed.  To  this  purpofe  they  had  their  Que- 
/lores,  (which  were  like  our  Chamberlains)  in  whofe  hands  all  their  prizes  and  taxes  were 
depofited,  of  which  the  Conful  or  General  of  their  Army  difpofed  as  he  thought  good, 
for  the  payment  of  his  Soldiers,  the  curing  of  the  wounded  or  fick,  and  difcharging 
the  other  neceflities  of  the  Army. 

'Tis  true,  the  Conful  had  power  to  give  the  plunder  of  a  Town  to  his  Soldiers,  and 
he  frequently  did  it,  but  that  liberty  never  bred  any  diforder;  for  when  a  Town  was 
taken,  or  an  Army  defeated,  all  the  prize  was  brought  into  a  publick  place,  and  di- 
ftributed  man  by  man,  according  to  every  one's  merit. 

This  cuftom  made  the  Soldiers  more  intent  upon  vidory  than  plunder :  the  prafticc 
of  the  Roman  Legions  was  to  break  and  diforder  an  enemy,  but  not  to  purfue;  for 
they  never  went  out  of  their  ranks  upon  any  occafion  whatever.    Only  the  horfe,  the 
light-arm'd  men,  and  what  other  Soldiers  were  not  of  the  Legions,  follow'd  the  chafe: 
whereas  if  the  plunder  of  the  field  had  belong'd  to  any  man  that  cou'd  catch  it,  it 
would  have  been  neither  reafonable,  nor  poffible,  to  have  kept  the  Legions  to  their 
ranks,  or  to  have  expofed  them  to  fo  many  dangers.  Hence  it  was,  that  upon  a  Vidory 
the  publick  was  always  enriched  ;  for  when  a  Conful  entred  in  triumph,  he  brought 
with  him  great  riches  into  the  Treafury  of  Romey  and  they  confifted  of  Taxes,  Contri- 
butions, Ranfoms,  and  Plunder.    The  ancients  had  likewfe  another  cuftom  that  was 
very  well  contriv'd,  and  that  was,  out  of  every  Soldier's  pay,  to  caufe  a  third  part  to 
be  depofited  with  the  Enfign  of  their  refpedive  Companies,  who  never  reftor'd  it  be- 
fore the  War  was  ended.    This  they  did  for  two  reafons;  firft,  that  every  Soldier 
might  have  a  ftock  of  his  own ;  for  moft  of  them  being  young  and  profufe,  the 
more  they  had,  the  more  they  would  have  fquandred.    The  other  reafon  was,  that 
knowing  their  flocks  were  in  their  Enfign's  hands,  they  fl)Ould  have  the  more  care  of 
him,  and  defend  him  with  the  more  courage;  and  this  cuftom  contributed  much  to  their 
valour,  and  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  any  man  who  would  reduce  his  Soldiers  to 
the  difcipline  of  the  Romans. 

Zanobi.  I  believe  it  impoflible  for  an  Army  not  to  meet  with  feveral  ill  accidents 
whilft  it  marches  from  one  place  to  another;  and  that  it  requires  great  induftry  in  the 
General,  and  great  courage  in  the  Soldiers  to  prevent  or  avert  them  :  you  would  o- 
bligc  me  much  if  you  will  tell  me  what  has  occur'd  to  your  knowledge  in  the  cafe. 
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CHAP  VII. 
To  know  the  fur  prizes  which  are  contriving  againjl  you  upon  your  march. 

Fab.  T  Shall  fatisfy  you  willingly,  as  being  particularly  neceflary  to  any  man  who  is 
defiroiis  to  give  a  perfeft  fcheme  of  this  difcipline. 

Whilft  an  Army  is  marching,  the  Generals  are  above  all  things  to  be  vigilant  that 
rhey  fall  not  into  any  arabufhments,  which  may  be  done  two  ways  j  one,  when  you 
fall  into  it  bluntly  of  your  felf :  the  other,  when  you  are  drill'd  and  wheedl'd  into  ic 
by  the  enemy  before  you  perceive  it.  To  prevent  the  firfl:  way,  it  is  convenient  to  fend 
out  flrong  parties  to  difcover  the  Country,  who  are  to  be  the  more  diligent,  by  how 
much  the  Country  is  move  apt  and  proper  for  fuch  things,  as  where  it  is  woody  or 
mountainous;  for  arobufcades  are  commonly  laid  behind  fome  hill,  or  under  the  flielter 
of  fome  wood  ;  and,  as  if  you  do  not  difcover  them  in  time,  they  are  very  pernici^ 
ous ;  fo,  if  your  care  be  fufficient,  they  are  as  eafily  prevented.  The  birds  and  the 
duft  have  many  times  difcover'd  the  enemy  ;  for  whenever  the  enemy  approaches  in  a- 
ny  great  number,  he  will  be  fure  to  raife  the  duft,  which  will  give  you  the  alarm.  Se- 
veral Generals  obferving  the  Pidgeons  to  rife  in  fome  place  where  they  were  to  pafs, 
(or  other  birds  that  fly  together  in  flocks)  and  to  hover  over  their  Heads  without  fall- 
ing again,  have  thereby  difcovered  the  ambufliments  of  the  enemy,  and  either  pre- 
vented or  defeated  them. 

As  to  the  fecond  way  of  being  drawn  in  by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy,  you  muftbe 
cautious  of  believing  any  thing  eafily,  that  is  not  reafonable  to  be  fuppofed:  as  it 
would  be,  if  an  enemy  (hould  leave  fomething  for  you  to  pillage  on  purpofe,  you 
muft  fufped  there  is  fome  defign  at  the  bottom,  and  be  careful  it  does  not  fucceed.  If 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy  be  beaten,  and  purfu'd  by  a  few  of  your  men,  if  a  few 
of  the  enemy  attacks  a  greater  party  of  your's,  if  the  enemy  runs  unexpededly  and 
without  any  vifiblc  occaflon ;  in  thofe  cafes  you  muft  always  fufped,  and  never  fancy 
your  enemy  fo  weak  as  not  to  underfland  his  own  biifinefs:  on  the  contrary,  if  you 
would  be  lefs  cxpofed  to  his  firatagems,  and  run  your  felf  lefs  into  danger,  the  weaker 
and  more  carelefs  you  obferve  him  to  be,  the  more  you  are  to  apprehend  him.  In  this 
cafe  you  are  to  comport  your  felf  in  two  different  manners;  you  are  to  fear  him  in 
your'own  thoughts,  and  order  your  affairs  accordingly ;  but  in  your  words  and  out- 
ward behaviour  you  are  to  feem  to  defpifc  him ;  this  laft  way  makes  your  Soldiers 
more  confident  of  Vidory,  the  other  makes  you  more  cautious,  and  lefs  apt  to  be 
circumvented.  And  you  muft  know,  that  to  march  thorough  an  Enemy's  Country  id 
more  dangerous  than  to  fight  a  Field-Battle. 


CHAR  VIII. 

One  is  fo  know  the  Country  perfe^ly  well  thorough  which  he  is  to  pafsy  and  keep  his 

enterprizes  fecret. 

Tab.  "npHE  marching  thorough  an  Enemy's  Country  being  fo  extraordinarily  dange* 
rous,  it  is  necefJary  that  a  General  doubles  his  diligence  ;  and  the  firft  thing 
he  is  to  do,  he  is  to  have  a  Chart  made  of  all  the  Country  by  which  he  is  to  pafs,  that 
he  may  know  the  Towns,  their  number,  and  diftance,  the  roads,  and  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  fens,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  them  all:  and  to  better  his  knowledge, 
it  is  convenient  that  he  difcourfes  and  interrogates  fome  body  who  underftands  the 
places,  objeding,  and  asking  them  feveral  queftions,  and  obferving  their  anfwers.  He 
is  likewife  to  fend  fome  parties  of  his  light-horfe  before,  under  the  command  of 
prudent  Officers,  not  fo  much  to  face  the  enemy,  as  to  fpeculate  the  Country,  and 
fee  whether  it  agrees  with  his  Map,  and  the  defcription  which  he  has  received.  He 
is  alfo  to  fend  out  fpies  and  guides  with  good  guards,  prom ifing  them  rewards  if 
they  tell  true,  and  threatning  them  with  punifhment,  if  falfe.  But  above  all,  he  is  to 
have  a  care  that  his  Army  knows  nothing  of  his  defign  ;  for  in  the  whole  Art  of  War 
there  is  nothing  fo  ufeful,  as  to  conceal  the  enterprizes  that  you  are  about. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

0/  c^tain  things  which  are  requifite  upon  a  march. 

Fah.  'TpHAT  no  fudden  attack  may  be  able  to  diforder  your  Soldiers,  you  muft 
command  them  to  ftand  ready  with  their  arms,  for  things  that  are  forefecn 
and  expefted,  are  lefs  terrible  and  hurtful.  Many  perfons  to  avoid  confufion,  in  their 
march,  have  difpofed  their  Carriages  and  unarm'd  people  near  the  Coloms,  with  com- 
mand to  follow  them  clofe,  that  upon  a  halt,  or  retreat,  (if  there  ftiould  be  occafion) 
they  might  do  it  more  eafily  ;  which  is  a  good  way,  and  I  like  it  well.  A  General  is 
likewife  to  have  a  great  care  that  his  men  do  not  ftraggle  in  their  march,  or  march  un- 
equally, fome  too  faft,  others  too  flow,  which  would  weaken  his  Army,  and  expofc 
it  to  great  diforder.  It  is  convenient  therefore  to  place  their  Officers  in  the  flanks, 
that  they  keep  them  uniform  in  their  motion,  rcftraining  thofe  who  are  too  hafty, 
and  foliciting  thofe  who  arc  too  flow,  and  that  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  the 
Trumpets  and  Drums.  The  ways  are  likewife  to  be  enlarged  and  repair'd,  fo  as  one 
Company  at  Icaft  may  always  march  in  order.  Befides  this,  the  cuftom,  qualitv  and 
humour  of  your  enemy  is  to  be  confider'd,  whether  he  be  like  to  aflault  you  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  or  at  night.  Whether  he  be  ftrongeft  in  horfe  or  in  foot,  and  as 
you  are  inform'd  of  that,  you  order  your  men,  and  provide  every  thing  necellary.  But 
to  come  to  fome  particular  accident. 


•  :  C  H  A  P.  X. 

Hovo  to  avoid  fghting  near  a  River ^  though  prejfed  hy  the  enemy ;  and  in  what 

manner  you  may  pafs  it. 

Fab.  TT  falls  out  fometimes  that  you  are  forced  to  decline  the  enemy,  as  thinking 
your  felf  too  weak,  and  are  therefore  unwilling  to  engage  him  ;  the  enemy 
follows  you  what  he  can  to  ftop  you,  or  cut  you  off  in  your  pallage  over  the  river, 
to  which  you  are  marching  to  that  purpofe;  and  your  palfage  will  take  up  fo  much 
time,  that  in  probability  the  enemy  will  reach  you.  Some  who  have  been  in  that  dan- 
gerous condition,  have  drawn  a  trench  round  the  rear  of  their  Army,  fill'd  it  with 
faggots  and  other  combuftibles,  and  fet  them  on  fire,  whilft  in  the  mean  time  their 
Army  pafled  over  without  any  impediment  from  the  enemy,  by  reafon  the  fire  that 
was  betwixt  them  hinder'd  their  defigns. 

Zanobi.  I  cannot  eafily  believe  that  fuch  a  fire  as  that  could  hinder  them;  becaufc  I 
remember  I  have  heard  how  Hamo  the  Carthageniany  being  befieged  by  an  enemy, 
on  that  fide  where  he  defigned  to  efcape,  caufed  ftore  of  wood  and  faggots  to  be  laid, 
and  then  fet  them  on  fire:  fo  that  the  enemy  not  obferving  him  fo  flri&ly  on  that  fide, 
he  pafled  his  Troops  thorough  the  flames,  only  by  ordering  them  to  hold  their  Tar- 
gets before  their  faces. 

Fair.  You  fay  well,  but  confider  a  little  what  I  told  yon,  and  what  Hanno  did ;  I 
told  you  that  the  Generals  I  mention'd  caus'd  a  trench  to  be  digg'd,  and  fill'd  with 
combuftible  matter  ;  fo  that  when  the  enemy  was  to  pafs,  he  was  to  encounter  with 
two  great  difficulties,  the  trench  and  the  fire.  Hanm  made  his  fiits  withci:t  any  ditch, 
and  becaufe  he  defigned  to  pafs  over  them,  he  commanded  that  they  fhould  not  be 
made  too  violent;  for  without  a  trench,  that  would  have  flop'd  hira.  Do  you  not 
know  the  ftory  of  A/ifl^/>  the  Spartan^  who  being  befieged  \nSfartn  by  the  Rmar.s,  he  fet 
part  of  the  Town  on  fire,  ro  hinder  the  advance  of  the  Rvf^ans,  who  had  already  ctif 
ter'd  in  fome  places ;  and  by  that  fire  he  not  only  hinder'd  their  advance,  but  repulfcd 
them. 

But  to  return  to  our  Bufincfs.  Quintus  Lutatius  the  Rownn^  having  the  Cimlri  upon 
his  heels,  and  being  arriv'd  at  a  river;  that  the  enemy  might  give  him  time  to  pais,  he 
pretended  a  refolution  to  fight  them,  pitch'd  liis  Camp,  cntrcnch'd  himfejf,  fet  up  his  Stan- 
dard, and  fet  out  parties  of  horfe  to  provide  forragc.  The  Civthiam  conceiving  lie 
would  encamp  there,  came  and  encamped  by  him,  and  divided  thtmfclve^  into  fcveral  par- 
ties to  fupply  them  with  provifions;  of  which  l  uiatms  having  nocjce,  flip'd  over  the  ri- 
ver before  they  could  have  time  to  djfliirb  him.  Some  have  turned  the  courfe  of  a  river, 
and  by  a  cut  carrying  the  water  on  the  back  C\dco\  the  Army^  h.avc  made  the  r;ver  for* 
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dable,  and  pafled  it  with  eafe.  When  the  waters  are  rapid  and  the  ftream  ftrong,  to 
facilitate  the  pa/lkge  of  the  Foot,  they  put  the  ftrongeft  of  their  Horfe  betwixt  the  ftream 
and  the  Foot,  to  keep  otf  the  torrent;  and  another  party  below  to  bear  up  the  Foot, 
if  the  water  fhould  be  too  ftrong  for  any  of  them.  Rivers  that  are  unfordable,  are 
likewife  to  be  pafled  with  Bridges  and  Boats  j  fo  that  it  is  good  to  carry  in  your  Ar- 
my materials  for  all  thefe  things.  It  happens  fometimes  that  when  you  would  pafs  a 
River,  the  Enemy  is  got  on  the  other  fide,  and  oppofes.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  I 
know  nothing  you  can  do  better,  than  to  follow  the  example  of  Cafar,  who  having 
brought  his  Army  to  the  fide  of  a  River  in  France,  with  defign  to  have  paffed  it,  but 
finding  t^'eYcingetrix  with  his  Army  on  the  other  fide  ready  to  obftru<5t  him,  he  marched 
down  the  River  feveral  days  journey  on  one  fide,  whilft  Vercingetrix  did  the  Jike  oil 
the  other. 

But  Cafnr  having  made  a  place  in  a  Wood  convenient  for  the  concealing  of  fome  of 
his  men,  drew  out  three  Companies  out  of  each  Legion,  caufed  them  to  ftay  behind 
there,  and  when  he  was  gone,  commanded  that  they  fhould  fet  up  a  Bridge  over  the 
River,  and  fortify  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  follow'd  his  march.  Vtrcingetiix  obferv- 
ing  the  fame  number  of  Legions,  not  fufpeding  that  any  part  of  them  were  left  be- 
hind, follow'd  him  on  the  other  fide  j  but  Cafar  when  he  judged  the  Bridge  finifhed, 
faced  about  on  a  fudden,  and  finding  every  thing  as  he  expeded,  he  pafled  the  River 
without  any  difficulty. 

Znnolfi.  Have  you  any  rules  whereby  you  may  difcover  a  ford? 

Ful^.  Yes,  we  have:  where  ever  in  a  River  you  fee  the  water  tremble,  and  carry  cer- 
tain fireaks  betwixt  the  place  where  iC  Magnates  and  the  current,  you  may  be  fure  the 
bottom 'is  good,  and  the  place  fordable,  becaufe  the  gravel  and  fand  which  the  Ri- 
ver does  commonly  carry  along  with  it,  is  more  fixed  there,  as  has  been  often  feen  by 
experience. 

Zanob't.  Suppofe  the  flood  fhould  have  loofened  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  ford, 
fo  as  the  horfc  fhould  fink  in  ;  what  remedy  then  ? 

Fab.  You  muft  make  grills  or  lettices  of  wood,  fink  them  into  the  River,  and  let 
them  pafs  over  them.    But  to  follow  our  difcourfe. 


CHAP.  XL 

FTovd  to  niak^  your  p^ijf^^g^  thorough  a  J! r eighty  though  you  te  prejfed  ty  an  ^nemy. 

Tab.  TF  a  General  by  accident  be  conducted  with  his  Army  betwixt  two  Mountains, 
and  that  he  has  but  two  paflages,  one  before,  and  the  other  behind,  and  the 
.Enemy  has  got  polTcflion  of  both,  he  can  have  no  better  remedy  than  to  do  as  has  been 
done  before  ;  that  is,  to  dig  a  deep  'Trench  behind  hiiri,  and  make  it  as  unpafTable  as  hfe 
can,  that  the  Enemy  may  believe  he  intended  to  ftop  hinl  there  in  the  tear,  that  with  his 
whole  force  he  might  make  his  way  thorough  the  pafl'age  in  the  Van  :  Which  being  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Enemy,  he  concluded  according  to  appearance;  fent  what  flrength  he 
, could  make  to  the  other  end  of  the  pafs,  and  abandon'd  the  Trench ;  whereupon  the  other 
clap'd  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Trench  immediately  (which  he  had  prepar'd  on  pur- 
pofe)  and  pafled  back  again  without  any  obftru(^lion.  Lucius  Minutius  a  Roman  Conful 
was  in  Uguria  with  an  Army,  and  was  flnit  up  by  the  Enemy  betwixt  the  Mountains, 
fo  as  he  could  not  difengage  himfelf:  being  fenfible  of  his  condition,  he  fent  certain 
Numidians  which  he  had  in  his  Army  upon  fmall  fcrannel  Horfes  towards  the  places 
whe  e  the  Enemy  had  their  Guards.  At  firfl  fight  the  Enemy  put  themfelves  into  a  po- 
ilurc  to  defend  the  paflcs,  but  when  they  obferved  the  Numidians  in  ill  order,  and  ill 
mounted  in  refpeci  of  thcmfelves,  they  began  to  defpife  them,  and  to  be  more  remifs 
in  their  Guards;  which  was  no  fooncr  perceiv'd  by  the  Numidians^  but  they  clap'd 
Spurs  to  their  Horfes,  and  charging  fuddenly  upon  them,  they  pafled  on  in  fpight  of 
all  their  oppohtion  ;  and  being  palftd,  the  mifchief  and  devaftation  that  they  made 
in  the  Country,  conflrained  the  Enemy  to  give  free  paflkge  to  the  whole  Army.  A 
certain  General  being  infe(ied  by  a  numerous  Enemy,  drew  up  his  Army  fo  ciofe,  that 
the  Enemv  was  able  to  enconipafs  him  round,  and  afterwards  he  fell  fo  fmarrly  up- 
on tliat  Quarter  wh.cre  tlie  Ent-my  was  weakeft,  that  he  nor  only  Vv'orlled  them, 
but  di(entan;:^rd  himfc  f.  Ahirius  Antonins  in  the  retreat  from  the  Pnrthtnns,  ob- 
ferved that  every  morning  by  break  of  day  they  were  upon  his  back  as  foon  a*  he  mo- 
ved , 
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ved,  and  continued  skirmifliing  and  molefting  him  quite  tuorough  his  march  ;  where- 
upon he  refolved  not  to  remove  before  noon.  The  Parthians  obfcrving,  concluded  he 
would  not  ftir  that  day,  and  returned  to  their  Pods,  infomuch  that  Manuf  Antonius 
had  opportunity  to  march  all  the  reft  of  that  day  without  interruption.  The  fame 
perfon,  to  avoid  the  Darts  of  the  Parthians,  commanded  his  Men,  that  when  the  Par- 
thians came  near  them,  the  firft  rank  fhould  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  the  fecond 
rank  clap  their  Bucklers  over  the  heads  of  the  firft  rank,  the  third  over  the  fecond,  the 
fourth  over  the  third,  and  fo  on  ;  fo  as  the  whole  Army  lay  as  it  were  under  a  Shield 
and  was  defended  from  their  Arrows:  And  this  is  all  I  can  remember  about  the  ac- 
cidents to  virhich  an  Army  is  fubjed  upon  a  march.  I  fliall  pafs  now  to  another  thing, 
unlefs  you  have  fomething  elfe  to  demand.  ' 

THE 

Sixth  BOOK. 

e 


CHAP.  I. 

What  kind  of  places  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  chofe  out  for  their  Camps,  with 
Jhort  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  faid  before. 


Zattol>i.''wr'  Think  it  very  convenient  that  takes  upon  him  the  Office  of  demand- 

■  ing,  and  that  I  lay  it  down  ;  by  doing  fo  we  ftall  feem  to  imitate  the 
I  good  Generals  of  old,  who  (is  I  have  been  taught  by  Seignor  Fairitio) 
JIL  did  ufually  place  the  valianteft  of  their  Soldiers  in  the  front,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  Army  ;  conceiving  it  neceffary  to  have  thofe  in  the  Van  who  would  begin 
the  fight  bravely,  and  fuch  in  the  rear  as  would  bravely  maintain  it.  And  as  Cofimo  be- 
gan this  difcourfe  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence,  fo  Batttfla  may  finifii  it  with  the 
fame  J  Luigi  and  I  having  born  the  brunt  in  the  middle  as  well  as  we  could;  and  feeing 
hitherto  every  man  has  taken  his  part  willingly,  I  do  not  think  Battifta  will  refufe. 

Battifla.  Hitherto  I  have  fuffered  my  felf  to  be  governed,  and  am  refolved  to  do  fo 
for  the  future;  let  me  defire  you  therefore  Seignor  Fabritio  to  purfue  your  difcourfe, 
and  hold  us  excufed  if  we  interrupt  you  with  thefe  kind  of  demands. 

Fabritio.  As  I  told  you  before,  you  dome  a  very  great  kindnefs ;  for  this  interruption, 
and  changing  of  perfons,  rather  refrefhes  than  troubles  my  fancy  :  But  to  follow  our 
bufinefs  ;  I  fay,  that  it  is  now  high  time  that  we  difpofc  our  Army  into  its  quarters, 
for  you  know  every  thing  defires  reft,  and  fecurity  ;  for  to  repofe  without  fccurity,  is 
not  properly  to  repofe.  I  do  fancy  you  would  rather  have  had  me  lodged  my  Army 
firft,  and  march'd  and  fought  them  afterwards,  but  we  have  done  quite  contrarv,  and 
indeed  not  without  necellity;  for  being  to  fliew  how  an  Army  in  a  march  was  to  quit 
that  form,  and  put  it  felf  into  a  pofture  to  fi^jht,  it  was  necclfary  firft  to  fiiew  how  rhey 
were  to  be  drawn  up  for  a  Battle.  But  to  return ;  I  fay,  that  if  you  would  have  your 
Camp  fafe,  you  muft  have  it  ftrong  and  well  ordered:  The  difcretion  of  the  General 
puts  it  in  good  order,  but  it  is  art  or  fituarion  that  makes  it  defcnfiblc  and  ftrong. 
The  Grecians  were  fo  curious  in  this  point,  that  they  would  never  encamp  but  where 
there  was  fome  River,  or  Wood,  or  Bank,  or  other  Natural  Rampart  to  defend  them  : 
But  the  Ro??3ans  ftood  not  fo  much  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  fituation,  as  their 
own  ways  of  fortification;  nor  would  they  ever  encamp,  but  where  according  to 
their  own  Difcipline  they  could  draw  up  their  Army.  For  this  reafon  the  Ro- 
niiiiis  obferved  one  conflant  form  in  their  encampments;  for  diey  would  rather  m.^ke 
tiie  fituation  of  the  place  comply  with  their  merliods,  tlian  permit  their  cuftoms  to 
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comply  with  the  firuation  ;  but  with  the  Grecians  it  was  otherwife,  becaufe  following 
the  condition  and  form  of  the  place,  it  was  neceflary  that  they  varied  the  manner  of 
their  encampment,  and  the  form  of  their  Camp.    The  Romans  therefore  where  the  fitu- 
ation  was  weak,  fupplyed  it  by  art  and  induftry  :  And  becaufe  in  this  difcourfel  have 
propofed  the  Remans  for  a  Precedent,  I  (ball  not  leave  tijcra  in  my  manner  of  encamp- 
ment; neverthelefs  1  fhali  not  follow  their  praftice  in  every  thing,  but  picking  and  ie- 
leding  fuch  parts  as  I  think  molt  agreeable  with  our  times.    I  have  told  you  ofttn  haw 
the  Romans  in  their  Confular  Armies  had  two  Legions  of  Romans,  confining  of  about 
iiooo  Foot,  and  600  Horfe;  they  had  moreover  about  ijooo  more  Foor,  fent  in  by 
their  Friends  and  Allies  to  their  afiiftance:  but  this  was  a  Rulej  their  Auxiliaries  never 
exceeded  the  number  of  the  Legions,  unlefs  it  were  in  Horfe,  and  in  them  they  were 
not  fo  curious.    I  have  told  you  likewife  iiow  in  all  their  battles  their  Legions  were  pla- 
ced in  the  middle,  and  their  Auxiliaries  in  the  flanks,  and  it  was  the  fame  in  their  en- 
campments; as  you  may  read  in  fuch  Authors  as  make  any  mention  of  their  Hiftory  I 
will  not  therefore  be  fo  exa6t  in  my  relation  ;  I  (hali  content  my  felf  only  to  tell  you  in 
what  order  I  would  lodge  my  Army  at  prefent,  and  you  will  underftand  by  that  what 
I  have  borrowed  from  the  Romar.s.    You  know  that  in  imitation  of  their  Legions  I  have 
taken  two  Battalions  con/ifting  of  dooo  Foot,  and  300  Horfe  of  fervice  for  the  Batta- 
lion; you  know  into  what  Companies,  into  what  Arms,  and  into  what  Names  I  divi- 
ded them.    You  know  how  in  ordering  my  Army  to  march  and  to  fight,  I  have  faid 
nothing  of  more  men;  only  what  was  to  be  done,  was  to  be  done  by  doubling  their 
ranks,  not  by  any  reinforcement  of  men.    But  being  now  to  fhew  you  the  manner  of  en- 
camping, 1  think  it  not  convenient  toftick  to  my  two  Battalions,  but  to  unite  our  whole 
Army,  compofed  acccording  to  the  model  of  the  Romans  of  two  Battalipns,  and  as  ma- 
ny Auxiliaries;  which  I  do  the  rather,  that  the  form  of  our  Camp  may  be  the  more  com- 
pleat,  by  the  reception  of  a  compleat  Army ;  which  in  my  other  demonltrations  1  have 
not  thought  altogether  fo  neceflary.  Being  therefore  to  lodge  a  compleat  Army  of  24000 
Foor,  and  two  thoufand  Horfes  of  fervice,  to  be  divided  into  four  Battalions,  (two  of 
Natives,  and  two  of  Strangers)  1  would  take  this  way. 


C  H  A  P.  IL 
The  form  of  a  Camp. 

Fahr.  TLTAving  found  a  place  convenient  for  my  Camp,  I  Would  fet  up  my  Standard 
in  the  midft  of  a  fquare  of  fifty  yards  deep.  The  four  fides  of  that  fquare 
fhould  refpeft  the  four  quarters  of  the  World,  and  look  Eaft,  Wefi,  North,  and  South. 
In  this  fquare  I  would  fet  up  the  General's  Pavilion:  and  becaufe  I  think  it  difcreet,  and 
in  part  the  pradice  of  the  Ancients,  I  would  divide  my  men  which  carry  arms,  frorh 
them  who  have  none;  and  thofe  who  are  free,  from  thofe  who  are  incumbred.  All  or 
the  greateft  part  of  my  arm'd  men  1  would  lodge  towards  the  Eaff;  my  men  that  were 
difarm'd  and  incumbred,  I  would  lodge  towards  the  Weft,  making  my  front  towards  the 
Eaft,  and  my  rear  towards  the  Wefl;  and  the  North  and  the  South  fhould  be  my  flanks. 
To  diltinguifh  the  quarters  of  thofe  which  bore  arm?,  1  would  take  this  courfe ;  I  would 
draw  a  line  from  the  Standard  towards  the  Eaft  of  dSo  yards  long  ;  then  I  u^ould 
draw  two  other  lines,  (with  the  firft  in  the  middle)  of  the  fame  length,  but  each  of  them 
at  a  diftance  of  fifteen  yards  from  the  firft;  at  the  end  of  thefe  lines  1  would  have  my 
Eaftern  Port ;  and  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two  outward  lines  would  make  a  Street  which 
Ihould  go  from  that  Gate  to  the  General's  quarters,  and  take  up  a  fpace  of  thirty  yards 
in  breadth,  and  630  in  length,  (for  the  General's  quarter  would  rake  up  fifty)  and  this 
fhould  be  called  the  General's  ftreet.  Then  I  would  caufe  another  ftreet  to  be  drawn  out 
from  North  to  South,  and  it  fhould  pafs  by  the  end  of  the  General's  ftreet,  not  far  from 
the  General's  quarter  towards  the  Eaft,  which  fhould  contain  in  length  1250  yards  (for 
it  fhould  take  up  all  the  breadth  of  the  Camp)  and  be  called  the  Crofs-ftreet.  Having 
defigned  the  General's  quarters,  and  thefe  two  Streets,  1  would  mark  out  quarters  for 
the  two  Battalions  that  were  my  own  Subjefts,  and  one  of  them  I  would  difpofe  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  General's  ftreet,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  And  then  pafiing  over  the 
Crofs-ftreet,  I  would  affign  32  lodgments  on  the  left  hand  of  the  General's  ftreet,  and  as 
many  on  the  right,  leaving  betwixt  the  fi.xteenrh  and  fevcnreenth  lodgment  a  fpace  of 
thirty  yards  wide,  as  a  traverfe  way  to  pafs  thorough  all  the  lodgments  of  the  Battali- 
ons. I  would  lodge  the  Captains  of  the  men  at  Arms  at  the  front  of  thofe  two  orders 
of  lodgments  which  joyn  to  the  Crofs  ftreet,  and  their  men  at  Arms  in  the  fifteen  lodg- 
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ments  that  are  next  them;  fo  as  every  1  dgmenc  ihould  contain  ten  men  at  Arms,  the 
whole  number  that  I  have  allotted  to  each  Battalion  being  an  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
Captains  lodgments  fliould  be  forty  yards  wide,  and  ten  in  length  ;  and  you  muft  take 
notice  that  when  1  fay  lutdey  1  mean  from  North  to  South  ;  and  when  loi7g,  from  Eaft  to 
Weft.  The  lodgment  for  the  private  men  at  arms  (fcould  be  fifteen  yards  long,  and  thir- 
ty wide.  In  the  other  fitteen  lodgments  which  follow  on  both  fides  of  theftreet,  (which 
begin  at  the  travetfe  way,  and  fliould  have  the  fame  allowance  of  ground  as  I  have  gi- 
ven to  the  other)  1  would  difpofe  my  light  horfe.  And  becaule  rhere  are  likewife  of 
them  belonging  to  each  Battalion  150,  1  would  put  ten  of  them  into  each  of  the  fifteen 
lodgments,  and  the  fixtecrtth  I  would  referve  for  the  Captain  with  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground  as  is  allowed  to  the  Captain  of  the  men  at  aims;  and  fo  the  lodgments  of  the 
horfe  of  the  two  Battalions  fiiould  come  down  to  the  middle  of  the  General's  Street, 
and  be  a  direftion  to  the  quartering  of  the  Foot,  as  1  ftiall  ftiew.  You  have  feen  howl 
have  lodged  the  300  horfe  of  both  Battalions,  with  their  Officers,  in  32  lodgments  fee 
up  near  the  General's  Street,  and  beginning  at  the  Crofs  ftreet;  and  how  betwixt  the 
fixteenth  and  the  feventeenth  there  was  referved  a  fpace  of  thirty  yards  to  make  a  crofs 
way.  Being  therefore  to  lodge  the  twenty  Battalia's  or  Companies  in  the  two  ordinary 
Battalions,  I  would  appoint  lodgments  for  every  two  Battalia's  behind  the  lodgments 
of  the  horfe,  and  they  fliould  each  of  them  contain  in  length  15  yards,  and  in  bicadth 
thirty,  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  horfe-lodgment,  and  they  fliould  be  fo  clofe 
that  they  fliould  touch  one  another. 

In  the  firft  lodgment  on  each  fide  butting  upon  the  Crofs-flreet,  I  would  lodge  the 
Captain  of  each  Company  over  againft  the  lodgment  of  the  Captain  of  the  m*.n  at 
Arms:  and  this  lodgment  alone  fli0u!d  be  twenty  yards  wide,  and  ten  long.  In  the  o- 
ther  fifteen  lodgments  which  fucceed  on  both  fides  as  far  as  the  traverfe  way,  I  would 
quarter  a  Company  of  foot,  which  being  450,  ftioi.ld  be  dif{  ofed  30  to  a  lodgment. 
The  other  15  lodgments  Ihould  be  fet  up  on  each  fide  by  the  lodgments  of  the  light 
horfe,  with  the  fame  dimenfions  of  ground;  and  on  each  fide  I  would  place  a  Battalia 
of  foot. 

In  the  laft  lodgment  on  each  fide  I  would  place  the  Captain  of  the  Company  (right 
over  againft  the  Captain  of  the  light  horfe)  with  a  fpace  ot  ten  yards  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth:  and  fo  thefe  two  firft  ranks  of  lodgmeftts  would  be  half  horfe,  and 
half  foot:  But  becaufe  (as  I  faid  before)  thefe  horfes  arc  all  horfes  of  fervice,  which  have 
no  proper  perfons  either  to  drefs  or  to  feed  them,  1  would  have  the  foot  which  are  quar- 
tered behind,  obliged  to  look  to  them,  and  f  or  fo  doing  they  fliould  be  exempt  from  o- 
thcr  duties  in  the  Camp;  and  this  was  the  method  of  the  Remans.  After  this  I  would 
leave  a  fpace  of  thirty  yards  on  each  fide,  which  fliould  make  ftreets,  and  be  called, 
one  of  them,  the  firft  Street  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  other  the  firft  Street  on  the  right. 
I  would  then  on  each  fide  fet  up  another  row  of  32  lodgments,  with  their  backs  one  to 
the  other,  with  the  fame  fpaces  as  I  afligned  to  the  other;  and  having  feparated  fix- 
teen  of  them,  (as  with  the  reft)  to  make  a  traverfe  way,  1  would  difpofe  in  each 
fide  four  Companies  with  their  Captains  at  the  head  of  them,  and  other  Officers  in 
the  rear.  After  I  had  left  on  both  fides  a  diftance  of  thirty  yards  for  a  way,  which  on 
one  fide  fliould  be  called  the  fecond  Street  on  the  right  hard,  and  on  the  other  fide  tlie 
fecond  Street  on  the  left  hand;  I  would  fet  up  another  rank  of  32  lodgments  with 
the  fame  diftances  and  feparations,  where  I  would  lodge  on  each  fide  four  Companies 
with  their  Ofticers :  and  by  doing  this,  all  the  Cavalry,  and  the  Companies  of  both 
the  Battalions  would  be  lodged  in  three  rows  of  lodgments,  and  the  General's  cnar- 
ter  in  the  middle.  The  two  Battalions  of  Auxiliaries  (having  made  them  to  confift  of 
the  fame  number  of  men)  1  would  quarrer  on  both  fides  of  the  two  ordinary  Battali- 
ons, with  the  fame  number  of  rows,  and  in  the  fame  order  as  them,  placing  firft  one 
order  of  lodgments  confifting  half  of  horfe,  and  half  of  foor,  diftant  from  the  next  or- 
der thirty  foot;  which  diftance  fliould  make  a  Street,  and  be  called  on  one  fide,  the 
third  Street  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  third  Street  on  the  left  hand. 
And  then  I  would  make  on  each  fide  two  more  rows  of  lodgments  with  the  fame  diftjn- 
ces  andjdiftinftions  as  in  the  lodgments  of  the  other  Battalions,  which  fliould  make  two 
other  Streets,  and  be  called  according  to  their  number,  and  the  hand  on  which  iliey 
are  placed;  fo  that  this  whole  Array  will  be  lodged  in  twelve  double  rows  of  lodgments, 
and  there  will  be  thirteen  Streets,  reckoning  the  General's  Street,  and  the  Ciofs-ftrcet : 
When  I  have  dcfigncd  my  circumference,  and  appointed  my  lodgments  for  my  four  Bxt- 
taiions,  I  would  leave  a  fpace  betwixt  the  lodgments  and  riie  trenches  of  an  hundred  yards 
broad,  which  fliould  go  round  my  Camp:  and  if  you  compute  all  the  fpaces,  you  will 
find  that  from  the  middle  of  the  General's  lodgment  to  riie  Eaft  Gate,  are  63o  yards- 
There  are  two  other  fpaces,  one  from  the  General's  quarter  10  the  South  Gate,  and  the 

other 
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other  From  the  fame  place  to  the  North  Gate,  each  of  them  655  yards,  commencing  at 
the  Center.    Subftracting  afterwards  from  each  of  thefe  fpaces  fifty  yards  for  the  Gene- 
ral's quarter,  and  five  and  forty  more  on  each  fide  for  a  Piaz,z.a,  and  thirty  yards  for  x 
Street  that  divi<{es  each  of  the  faid  fpaces  in  the  middle,  and  an  hundred  yards  round 
betwixt  the  lodgments  and  trenches;  there  remains  on  all  fides  for  lodgments,  a  fpace 
of  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  an  hundred  long,  mcafuring  the  length  with  the  fpace 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  General's  quarter;  then  dividing  the  faid  length  in  the  middle, 
there  will  be  on  each  fide  of  the  General  forty  lodgment?,  in  length  fifty  yards,  and 
t«renty  wide,  which  in  all  will  be  eighty  ;  in  which  the  General  Officers  of  the  Battali- 
ons fliould  be  quartered,  the  Treafurers,  the  Maftres  de  tnmpe,  and  all  fuchas  have  any 
Office  in  the  Army;  leaving  fome  fpaces  empty  for  lhangers,  or  fuch  Voluntiers  as  fol- 
low ihe  Wars  meerly  out  of  afftdion  to  the  General:  On  the  back  fide  of  the  Gene- 
ral's quarters  I  would  make  a  Sireccfrom  South  to  North,  thirty  yards  broad  ;  and  ic 
(hould  be  called  Front-ftreet,  and  run  all  along  the  eighty  lodgments  abovefaid.  From 
this  Front  flrtet,  by  the  General's  quarter,  I  wou'd  have  another  Street  that  fhould  go 
from  thence  to  the  Welt  Gate,  thirty  yards  wide,  anfwering  both  for  fituation  and 
lenqth  to  the  GtneraJ's  Street,  and  it  ftould  be  called  the  P/zJiz^-flreet.    Having  fettled 
thefe  two  Streets,  1  would  order  a  Piaxx,a  or  Market-place,  and  it  fhould  be  at  the 
end  of  the  ?iaxx.a  flreet,  over  againft  the  General's  lodging,  and  not  far  from  the  Front- 
ftreet.    I  would  have  it  fquare,  and  every  fquare  to  contain  121  yards.  On  the  right 
and  left  hand  of  this  Market-place  I  would  have  two  rows  of  lodgments,  eachofthem 
double,  and  confifting  of  eight  lodgments,  in  length  twelve  yards,  and  in  breadth  thir-. 
ty ;  So  that  on  each  fide  of  the  ?tax.x,a  1  would  have  fixteen  lodgments,  with  that  in 
the  middle,  fo  that  in  all  they  would  be  32  ;  in  which  I  v^'ould  place  thofe  horfe  which 
remain  undifpofed  of,  that  belong  to  the  Auxiliary  fquadrons.  If  thefe  would  not  be 
flifficient  to  receive  them,  I  would  confign  them  fome  of  the  lodgments  about  the  Ge- 
neral's quarters,  efj  ecially  thofe  which  look  towards  the  trenches.    It  remains  now  that 
we  lodge  the  Pikes,  and  the  Velites  cxtraordinaiy  which  1  have  afllgned  to  each  Batta- 
Jion,  which  as  you  know  confifted  (befides  the  ten  Companies)  of  a  thoufand  Pikes 
extraordinary,  and  five  hundred  Velites.    So  that  the  two  Battalions  had  2000  Pikes 
extraordinary,  and  loooVelttes  extraordinary,  and  the  Auxiliaries  {lad  the  fame;  fo  that 
we  have  flill  dooo  foot  to  lodge,  which  I  would  difpofc  in  that  part  toward  the  Weft, 
and  along  the  ditch.    From  the  end  of  the  Front-ftreet  towards  the  North,  leaving  a 
fpace  of  100  yards  betwixt  that  and  the  ditch,  I  would  have  a  row  of  five  double  lodg- 
rtients,  which  fhould  contain  in  length  all  of  them  75  yards,  and  60  in  breadth  :  So  as 
when  the  breadth  is  divided,  there  fiiall  belong  to  each  lodgment  1 5  yards  in  length,  and 
50  in  breadth ;  and  becaufe  there  will  be  but  ten  lodgments  in  this  rank,  there  fhall  be 
lodged  300  foot,  30  in  a  lodgment.    After  that,  leaving  a  fpace  of  31  yards,  I  would 
fet  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  diftances,  another  row  of  five  double 
lodgments,  and  after  that  another,  'till  they  came  to  be  five  rows  of  five  double  lodg- 
ments, in  all  fifty,  placed  in  a  right  line  from  the  North,  all  of  them  ten  yards  from 
the  fofs,  and  fhould  entertain  1500  foot.    Turning  them  towards  the  Weft  Gate,  in  all 
that  fpace  from  them  to  the  faid  Gate,  I  would  have  five  other  double  orders,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  fpaces,  (but  with  a  diftance  of  but  15  yards  from  one 
row  to  another)  where  I  would  lodge  1 500  foot  more.    And  fo  all  the  Velites^  and  Pikes 
extraordinary,  of  both  the  proper  Battalions,  fhould  be  lodged  from  the  North  Gate  to 
the  Weft  Gate,  according  to  the  turning  of  the  trenches,  and  fhould  be  diflributed  into 
100  lodgments  in  ten  rows,  ten  lodgments  in  a  row.    The  Pikes  and  the  Velites  extra- 
ordinary, of  the  two  Auxiliary  Battalions,  (bould  be  lodged  in  the  fame  manner  be* 
twixt  the  Weft  Gate  and  the  South,  as  the  trenches  incline  in  ten  rows,  ten  lodgments  in 
a  row,  as  I  faid  of  the  other:  The  Captains  or  their  Lieutenants  may  take  fuch  quarters 
as  they  think  mcft  convenient,  on  that  fide  towards  the  trenches.  The  Artillery  1  would 
difpoie  every  where  upon  the  banks  of  the  trenches  ;  and  in  all  the  other  fpace  which  re- 
mains towards  the  Wtft,  1  would  beftow  all  the  baggage,  and  fervants,  and  impedi- 
ments of  the  Army.    By  impediments  you  muft  underftand  (and  you  know  it  very 
well)  the  ancients  intended  all  their  train,  and  whatever  eife  was  neceffary  for  an  Ar- 
my, befides  the  Soldiers;  as  Carpenters,  Smiths,  Shooe-makers,  Engineers,  and  Canno- 
neers, (though  thefe  indeed  might  be  numbredamong  the  Soldiers )  Butchers  with  their 
Beefs  and  their  Muttons,  Cooks,  Paftry-men,  and  all  that  prepared  meat  for  the  Ar- 
my;  and  in  Hiorr,  all  other  profeflions  which  followed  the  Camp  for  fubfiftence:  They 
reckoned  hktwile  anicng  thtm  all  the  carriages  for  publick  provifions  and  arms.  I 
would  not  make  ar.y  particular  diHindion  of  lodgments,  only  I  would  order  the  Sneets 
fo  as  that  the}-  miglu  not  be  taken  up  by  thtm.    As  to  the  orlier  fpaces  betwixt  the 
Sticccs,  wli.ch  would  be  four  m  ail,  I  would  confjgn  thtm  in  gtixral  to  p.U  the  faid 
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impediments,  that  is,  one  to  the  Butchers,  atiocher  to  the  Artificers  and  Mafters  ot" 
feveral  Profeflions;  a  third  to  the  carriages  for  Provilionsj  a  fourth  for  the  carriages  for 
'  Arms.  The  Streets  that  I  would  have  left  free,  Ihould  be  the  Street  to  the  Tiax.zM  j 
the  Front-Street,  and  another  Street  called  the  middle  Street,  which  fhould  begin  in 
the  North,  and  pafs  thorough  the  middle  of  the  Market-lheet  (or  Street  to  the  Ftazz^a) 
towards  the  South,  which  on  the  Weft  fide  fhould  do  the  fame  fervice  as  the  Traverfe- 
ftreet  does  on  the  Eaft.  And  befides  this,  1  would  have  another  back-ftreet  along  by 
the  lodgments  of  the  Pikes  and  the  l/elites  extraordinary  ;  and  I  would  have  all  thele 
Streets  thirty  fpaces  wide.  The  Artillery  I  would  place  afterwards  upon  the  trenches 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  Camp. 

Battifia,  I  do  acknowledge  ray  ignorance,  nor  do  I  think  it  reproachful  where  it  is 
not  my  profeflion  to  be  otherwife :  neverthelefs  1  am  very  well  pleafed  with  your  or- 
der, only  I  would  defire  you  to  refolve  me  two  doubts ;  one  is,  why  you  make  the 
Streets  and  the  fpaces  about  the  lodgments  fo  large ;  the  other  (which  troubles  me 
moft)  is,  how  you  would  employ  the  fpaces  which  you  deiign  for  the  lodgments. 

Fai>r.  You  muft  underftand  I  allign  30  yards  to  the  breadth  of  the  Streets,  that  a 
Battalia  of  foot  may  march  together  a  breaft ;  for  (if  you  remember)  I  told  you  of- 
ten that  each  Company  took  up  in  breadth  betwixt  25  and  30  yards.  That  the  fpace 
betwixt  the  trench  and  the  lodgments  fhould  be  100  yards  broad,  is  very  neceH'ary  for 
drawing  up  the  Battalias,  managing  the  Artillery,  conveying  and  difpofing  of  the 
booty,  befides  the  convenience  of  retiring  upon  occafion,  and  making  new  Ramparts, 
and  new  Intrenchments  within.  Moreover,  the  lodgments  are  bette*  at  that  diltance 
frohi  the  trenches,  as  being  farther  from  fire-works  and  other  things  which  an  enemy 
might  cafl  in  among  them;  As  to  your  fccond  demand,  I  do  not  intend  that  every 
fpace  that  I  have  defigned  for  a  lodgment  fhould  be  covered  with  one  Tent,  or  one 
Pavilion  only,  but  that  it  fhould  be  employed  as  is  moft  commodious  for  thofe  who 
are  to  lodge  there  with  more  or  fewer  Tents  as  they  pleafc,  provided  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  allowance  of  ground. 

To  make  a  juft  diftribution  of  thcfe  lodgments,  you  muft  have  perfons  that  are 
well  vers'd  and  experienced  in  that  aflfair,  and  good  Architects,  who  as  foon  asthe  Ge- 
neral has  made  choice  of  his  place,  can  immediately  put  it  into  form,  diftributc  the 
lodgments  by  dividing  the  Streets,  and  diftinguifhing  the  places  for  the  feveral  lodg- 
ments with  a  cord  and  pikes  thruft  into  the  ground,  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  all 
things  fhall  be  prefently  in  order.  And  if  you  would  prevent  confufion,  you  muft 
turn  your  Camp  always  one  way,  that  every  man  may  know  in  what  Street,  and  in 
what  quarter  he  may  find  his  Tent.  This  muft  be  obfervable  in  all  times  and  places, 
and  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  feem  a  moving  City,  which  where-ever  it  moves, 
carries  with  it  the  fame  Gates,  the  fame  Streets,  the  fame  Houfes,  and  the  fame  Fi- 
gure; which  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  pradifed  by  thofe  who  make  choice  of  places 
of  natural  ftrength,  for  they  muft  frame  their  Camp  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
fituation.  But  the  Romans  fortified  their  Camps  with  Trenches,  and  Ramparts,  and 
Mounts ;  for  they  left  a  good  fpace  round  about  their  Camp,  and  before  it  they  made 
a  ditch  commonly  fix  yards  wide,  and  three  yards  deep.  They  made  thefe  fpaces 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  time  they  defign'd  to  ftay  there,  or  according  to 
their  apprehenfion  of  the  Enemy:  for  my  own  parr,  I  would  notenclofe  my  Camp  with 
Stoccado's,  unlefs  I  intend  to  Winter  in  it.  I  would  have  my  Trench  and  my  Parapet 
not  lefs  than  theirs,  but  bigger  upon  occafion.  Upon  every  corner  and  fide  of  the 
Camp  I  would  raifc  a  kind  of  half-moon,  from  whence  my  Artillery  might  play,  and 
flank  an  Enemy  that  fhould  attempt  the  ditch.  In  this  exercife,  to  underftand  how  to, 
mark  oat  a  Camp,  your  men  are  to  be  trained  frequently,  and  your  other  Officers  are 
by  praftice  to  be  made  ready  in  defigning,  and  your  Soldiers  as  dexterous  in  knowing 
their  own  quarters;  nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  it,  as  I  fliall  fhew  elfe-where, 
for  at  prefenc  I  fhall  pafs  to  the  Guards  of  the  Camp,  becaufe  without  them  all  the 
other  pains  and  pundilio's  would  be  vain. 

Battijia.  Before  you  proceed  to  the  Guards,  I  would  be  informed  when  you 
would  pitch  your  Camp  near  your  Enemy,  what  method  you  would  ufe  ;  for  I  can- 
not imagine  that  you  fhould  have  time  enough  to  do  it  without  manifcft  danger. 

Fal>r.  You  muft  know  no  man  incamps  near  an  Enemy,  but  he  who  is  defirous  to 
fight  whenever  the  Enemy  will  give  him  an  opportunity ;  and  when  the  Enemy  is 
difpofcd  to  it  as  well  as  he,  the  danger  is  no  more  than  ordinary;  for  two  parts  cf 
the  Army  are  drawn  out  to  fight,  and  the  third  orders  the  Camp.  In  this  cafe  the  Rc- 
mans  committed  the  fortification  and  ordering  their  Camp  to  the  Tnarii;  whilft  the  fr/»- 
cipes  and  Ha/lati  flood  to  their  Arms.  And  this  rhey  did,  becaufe  rlic  T'riarii  being  to 
fight  laft,  had  time  (if  the  Enemy  advanced)  to  leave  their  work,  fUnd  to  their  Arms, 
and  fail  every  man  into  his  place.  You, 
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You,  if  you  would  imitate  the  Rontanst  muft  caufe  your  Camp  to  be  made  by 
the  Battalia's  in  your  Rear,  which  are  inftead  of  the  Trictrii ;  but  now  to  the  Guards 
of  the  Camp. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  feveral  Watches  and  Guards  ahout  the  Qamf. 

Fal>y.  T  Do  not  remember  in  Hiftory  to  have  found  that  the  Ancients,  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  Camp  in  the  night,  did  ever  make  ufe  of  Out-Guards  or  Sentinels  with- 
out the  Ditches,  as  we  do  now.  The  reafon,  as  I  take  it,  was  becaufe  they  thought  the 
Army  thereby  might  be  cafily  furprized,  by  the  difficulty  of  difcerning  their  Sentinels 
and  Scouts;  befides  their  Sentinels  might  be  over- powered  or  corrupted  by  the  Enemy* 
fo  that  to  rely  upon  them  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  they  concluded  would  be  dangerous: 
wherefore  all  their  Guards  were  within  their  Trenches,  placed  with  fuch  diligence  and 
exadnefs,  that  it  was  no  lefs  than  death  for  any  man  t©  defert  his  poft.  How  thefe  Guards 
were  difpofed  by  them,  I  think  it  unnecefTary  to  relate,  becaufe  if  you  have  not  feen  it 
already,  you  may  do  it  when  you  pleafe ;  only  this  I  fliall  tell  you  in  fijort  what  I  would 
do  in  the  Cafe.  I  would  have  every  night  one  third  part  of  the  Army  in  Arms,  and  of 
them  a  fourth  part  upon  the  Guard,  diliributed  all  along  the  works,  and  in  all  conve- 
nient places  quite  thorough  the  Camp :  with  a  main  Guard  in  each  of  the  four  quarters 
of  your  Camp,  of  which  'a  party  fhould  remain  conftantly  upon  the  Guard,  and  another 
parry  fhould  patrole  from  one  quarter  to  the  other.  And  this  order  1  would  ufe  like- 
wife  in  the  day  time,  if  my  Enemy  was  near.  As  for  giving  the  word,  and  changing 
it  every  night,  and  other  things  which  are  obfervable  in  the  like  cafes,  I  fliall  pafs  them 
by  as  notorious  and  known.  One  thing  only  I  fball  mention,  as  being  of  importance> 
and  that  which  brings  much  advantage  to  any  man  that  ufes  it,  and  as  much  difadvan^ 
tagc  where  it  is  neglcfled. 


CHAP.  IV. 

To  otferve  who  goes  and  comes  to  the  Camp. 

P'ahr.Xji'S.  who  would  be  fecure  in  his  Camp,  isto  require  notice  with  great  cxadnefe 
of  all  flrangers  that  lodge  in  bis  Camp,  and  to  have  a  ftrid  account  of  all  goers 
and  comers ;  and  this  is  no  hard  matter  to  do,  if  the  Tents  be  but  viewed  all  along  as 
they  ftand  in  their  orders ;  becaufe  every  lodgment  has  its  precife  and  definitive  num- 
ber, and  when  you  find  them  more  or  lefs  than  their  proportion,  let  them  be  examined 
and  pufiifhed.  He  who  obfervcs  this  courfe  exadly,  fiiall  keep  the  Enemy  from  pradi- 
fing  your  Officers  (at  leaft  without  great  difficulty)  or  frohi  Having  knowledge  of  yout 
affairs.  Had  not  the  Romans  been  very  exad  obfervers  of  this  courfe,  Claudius  Nero 
(when  Hanibal  lay  fo  near  hitti)  could  never  have  fiole  fo  privately  from  his  Camp  in 
Lucania,  and  have  marched  into  la  Marca^  and  back  again,  before  Hanibal  bad  miffed 
him. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  Military  Ju/lhey  and  the  methods  ufid  ly  the  Anctenis  ie  the 
puMtJhmeitt  of  Offenders. 

Fair.  TJUt  it  is  not  enough  to  contrive  good  orders,  unlefs  they  be  ftridty  obfervcdi 
for  fcverity  is  no  where  fo  reqiufite  as  in  an  Army:  wherefore  to  keep  your 
Soldiers  to  their  duty,  ftrid  find  fevere  Laws  are  to  be  made,  and  they  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  ftridly.  The  Rirpam  puniflied  it  with  death  to  be  abfent  from  the  Guard, 
when  it  was  a  man's  6\x^y  to  be  there.  It  Was  no  lefs  capital  to  abandon  the  place  af- 
figned  him  in  Battle.  To  carry  any  thing  privately  out  of  his  Quarters.  To  boaft 
and  appropriate  ro  himfelf  feme  great  exploit,  which  be  never  did.  To  fight  without 
the  General's  oicfcr.   To  throw  away  one's  Arms  in  fear.   If  at  any  time  it  happened 
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a  whole  Troop  or  Company  had  offended  in  tliac  nature,  chey  were  all  put  to  dcarh ; 
but  an  imburfation  was  made  of  their  names,  and  drawing  thtm  oi.t  by  Jots,  every 
tenth  man  was  executed.  And  this  way  of  Decimation  was  ufed,  that  though  all  were 
not  adually  fenfible,  yet  all  might  be  affrighted.  Euc  bccaiife  where  the  punifhments 
are  great,  the  rewards  ought  to  be  proportionable,  that  men  may  be  as  well  encouraged 
as  deterred,  they  ordain'd  rccompences  for  every  remarkable  exploit.  As  to  him  who 
in  the  fight,  faved  the  life  of  a  Citizen.  He  who  firft  fcal'd  the  Walls  of  an  Ene- 
mies Town.  He  who  firft  entred  into  the  Enemies  Carnp.  He  who  wounded  or  killtd 
the  Enemies  General,  or  difmounted  him  frcm  his  Horle.  Ey  this  means  no  fignal  r.ft 
was  performed,  but  it  was  recompenfed  by  the  Conful,  anu  applauded  publick!y  by 

•the  reft:  and  thofe  who  received  any  of  thefe  prizes  for  any  generous  ad,  (belides  the 
glory  and  fame  which  they  acquired  among  their  fellow  Soldiers)  when  they  returned 
home  into  their  Country,  they  exhibited  them  to  the  view  of  their  Relations  and  Friends, 
and  were  received  with  great  acclamation.    It  is  not  then  to  be  admired  if  that  people 

,  extended  their  Empire  fo  far,  being  fo  fair  in  their  difcipliue,  and  in  the  obfervation  of 
their  punifliments  and  rewards,  towards  fuch  as  by  the  gtnciofity  of  their  adions  had 
merited  the  one,  or  by  their  offences  the  other;  of  which  things  I  am  of  opinion  the 
greateft  part  fhould  be  obferved  now.  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  mention  one  of  their  pu- 
nifliments, and  it  was  this  ;  The  Criminal  being  convift  before  the  Tribune  orConfuF, 
was  by  him  ftruck  gently  over  the  fhoulders  with  a  rod;  after  which  the  Malefador 
had  liberty  to  run,  but  as  he  had  liberty  to  run,  fo  the  reft  of  the  Soldiers  had  liberty 
to  kill  him  if  they  could  ;  fo  that  immediately  fome  threw  flones  at  him,  fome  darts, 
fome  ftruck  him  with  their  Swords,  fome  witn  one  thing>  fome  with  another ;  fo  that 
his  life  was  but  fliort,  for  feldom  any  efcaped;  and  thofe  who  did  efcapc  could  not  re- 
turn to  their  houfes,  but  with  fo  much  ignominy  and  fcandai,  that  they  had  much  bet- 
ter h^ve  died.  This  fort  of  punifhment  is  in  fome  meafure  ufed  ffill  by  the  S'xijferSf 
■who  caufe  thofe  who  are  condemned  to  pafs  through  the  Pikes-,  which  is  a  punifhment 
well  contrived,  and  moft  commonly  well  executed  ;  for  he  who  would  order  things  fo 

^hat  a  man  fhould  not  fide,  or  defend  a  Malefador,  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  him 
an  inftrument  of  his  puniftiment;  becaufe  with  another  rtfpcd  he  favours,  and  with  an- 
other appetite  he  defires  his  punifliment  when  he  is  Executioner  himfcif,  than  when  the 
execution  is  committed  to  another.  To  the  end  then  that  aMalefador  may  Hot  be  fa- 
voured by  the  people,  nor  upheld  in  his  offence,  the  beft  remedy  is  to  refer  him  to  their 
judgment.  To  confirm  this,  the  example  of  Manlitis  Capitolims  may  be  brought,  who 
being  accufed  by  the  Senate,  was  defended  by  the  people,  ti|l  they  were  made  his 
Judges;  but  when  his  cafe  fell  once  into  their  Cognizance,  and  they  were  made  Arbitra- 
tors in  the  bufinefs,  they  condemned  him  to  death.  This  then  is  the  true  way  ofpunifhing, 
to  prevent  Seditions,  and  execute  Juftice.  But  becaufe  neither  fear  of  the  Laws,  nor 
reverenceto  men  was  fulKcient  to  keep  Soldiers  to  their  duties,  and  to  a  juft  obfervation 
of  their  difcipline,  the  Ancients  added  the  fear  and  authority  of  God.  For  this  caufc 
they  made  their  Soldiers  to  fwcar  with  great  Ceremony  and  Solemnity  to  preferve  their 
difcipline,  that  if  they  trangrefs'd  they  might  be  in  danger  not  only  of  humane  Laws 
but  divine  Juftice,  endeavouring  by  all  induftry  to  poffcis  them  with  principles  of  Reli- 
■^ion,  however  falfe  they  were. 

Battifta.  I  pray  fatisfy  me  whether  the  Romans  permitted  any  Women  in  their  Armies, 
and  whether  they  fuffered  their  Soldiers  to  game,  as  we  do  now  adays  in  ours. 

i,  ,  - 


CHAP.  VL 

The  Ancients  had  neither  Women,  nor  Gaming  in  their  Armies  ;  and 
of  the  manner  how  they  dijcamp  d. 

Fahr.lT^Yit  Romans  allowed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  indeed  it  required  no 
great  difficulty  to  prevent  them  ;  for  \o  fpeak  truth,  the  excrcifes  to  which 
they  kept  the  Soldiers  conftantly,  either  in  parties  or  together  were  fo  many,  that  they 
had  no  time  either  for  dalliance  or  play,  nor  for  any  thmg  clfe  that  could  make  them 
mutinous  or  unferviceable. 

Battifla.  What  you  fay  pleafes  me  very  well:  Bur  pray  tcU  me  when  your  Army  dif- 
camps,  what  orders  do  you  obferve  }  ' 

Fnbr.  The  General's  Trumpet  founds  three  times :  The  firft  found  they  rake  down 
the  Tents,  and  the  Pavilions,  and  pack  them  up  :  The  lecon<l  found  tiicy  lord  their 
Sunlipters;  and  the  third  they  maith  in  :hc  fame  order  as  1  laid  before,  'vich  their  B-i^gage 

and 
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and  Train  behind  every  Battalia,  and  the  Legions  in  the  midft.  Then  the  Auxiliary 
Battalion  moves,  and  its  Baggage  and  Train  after  it,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  common 
Baggage  and  Train,  which  confift  of  all  thofe  who  were  lodged  in  either  of  the  quar- 
ters, which  I  have  fhewn  before  in  the  defcription  of  my  Camp.  Wherefore  it  was  con- 
venient that  each  of  the  faid  quarters  fhould  be  affigned  to  a  Battalion,  that  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Array  every  man  might  know  in  what  place  he  was  to  march.  So  that  every  . 
Battalion  was  to  march  with  its  own  Baggage  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  common  Bag- 
gage behind  it ;  and  this  was  the  manner  which  iht  Roman  Army  obferved  in  itsmarchj 
as  you  may  underftand  by  what  we  have  faid. 

Battijia.    Tell  us,  I  befeech  you,  in  the  placing  of  their  Camps,  did  the  Romans  ufe 
any  other  cultoms  befides  what  you  have  related? 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  fafety  and  health  of  a  Camp  is  to  he  re^ardedy  and  it  is  hy  no  means  to  he 

hejieged. 

Fabr.  T  Mufl  tell  you  again,  that  the  RomaKs  in  their  Encampments  were  fo  conftanC 
to  their  old  method,  that  to  retain  that,  they  applycd  themfelves  with  incre- 
dible diligence,  not  regarding  what  pains,  or  what  trouble  it  required  :  But  two 
things  they  obferved  with  3  curiofity  more  than  ordinary  j  one  was,  to  place  their 
Camp  in  an  Air  that  was  healthful  and  frefh  :  And  the  other  was,  not  to  place  it  where 
the  Enemy  might  not  eafily  befiege  them,  or  cut  off  their  Provifions.  To  avoid  the  un- 
healthfulnefs  of  the  place,  they  avoided  all  fenny  and  boggifh  places,  or  where  the  wind 
w.^s  cold  and  unwholfome,  which  unwholfomnefs  they  did  not  fo  much  compute  from 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  as  from  the  complexion  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  when  they 
found  them  fwarthy  or  blowfy,  they  never  encamped  there.  As  to  the  other  thing,  ne« 
ver  to  be  befiegcd  or  ftreightened  by  an  Enemy:  you  muft  confider  the  nature  of  the 
place  both  where  your  Friends  are  placed,  and  where  your  Enemies ;  and  then  to  make 
your  conjedure  whether  you  can  be  befieged  or  no.  It  is  neceflary  therefore  a  General 
be  very  skilful  in  the  firuation  of  the  Country,  and  that  he  have  thofe  about  him  who 
underftand  it  as  well  as  he.  Befides  this,  there  is  another  way  of  preventing  difeafes, 
and  that  is,  by  providing  that  no  diforder  be  ufed  in  your  Army:  for  to  keep  it  found 
and  in  health,  the  way  is  that  your  Army  fleep  in  Tents  ;  that  they  be  lodged  as  of- 
ten as  may  be  under  Trees  that  arc  fbady ;  (where  they  may  have  Hring  to  drefs  theie 
meat)  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  march  in  the  heat.  So  that  in  the  Summer  time 
you  rauil  diflodge  them  before  day,  and  have  a  care  in  the  Winter  that  they  march  not 
in  the  fnow,  nor  upon  the  ice,  without  the  convenience  of  fires  ;  that  they  want  not 
necelfary  cloaths,  nor  to  be  conftrained  to  drink  ill  water;  you  muft  command  the  Phy- 
fitians  of  the  Army  to  have  a  particular  care  of  thofe  who  are  fick,  for  a  General  will 
<ind  himfelf  overlaid,  wh((lw'he  is  at  once  to  contend  with  an  Enemy  and  a  Difeafe.  But 
of  all  remedies,  nothing  is  fo  powerful  as  exercife,  and  therefore  it  was  a  cuftom  a- 
mong  the  Ancients  to  exercife  them  continually.  Think  then  of  what  importance 
exercife  is,  when  in  the  Camp  it  keeps  you  found,  and  in  the  Field  it  makes  you 
vidorious. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Direclions  as  to  Frovijions. 

Fabr.  AS  to  Famine,  you  muft  nor  only  have  a  care  that  the  Enemy  cannot  cut  off' 
your  Provifions ;  bur  you  muftconlider  from  what  place  you  may  be  fupply- 
cd,  and  fee  that  what  you  have  already  be  not  imbezzled.  It  is  convenient  therefore  that 
you  have  with  you  always  a  months  ProviHon  before  hand,  and  then  you  are  to  oblige 
your  neighbours  and  friends  to  furnifh  youdaily  vV.rh  more  You  muft  likewife  havcagood 
Magazine  for  Ammunition,  inaOrong  place,  which  is  ro  be  diftribuced  with  great  care, 
g  ving  every  man  a  reafonable  proportion  every  day,  and  keep  fuch  an  eye  Over  it,  that  want 
of  it  may  occafion  no  diforder:  form  matters  of  War  every  thing  elfe  may  be  repaired  in  time, 
■but  hunger  the  longer  it  lafti,  will  the  more  certainly  deftroy  you.  Nor  WiU  any  Enemy 

that 
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that  can  mafter  you  with  Famine,  ever  feek  to  attack  you  with  his  Arms;  becaufe 
though  the  Viftory  be  not  fo  honourable,  it  is  more  eafie  and  fecure. 

That  Army  therefore  in  which  Juftice  is  not  obferved;  that  Army  which  fquanders 
and  confumes  lavifiily  as  it  pleafes,  cannot  fo  well  barricado  or  fortifie  its  Camp,  but 
that  Famine  will  find  the  way  in  ;  for  where  Juftice  is  neglcAed,  Victuals  is  not  con- 
ftantly  fupplycd ;  and  wliere  Solditrs  are  lavifli  and  profufe,  though  thty  have  plenty, 
it  is  quickly  confumed:  For  this  caiife  among  the  Ancients  it  was  commanded  that  the 
Soldiers  fhould  eat  wiiat  was  given  them,  and  at  a  prefixed  time,  for  no  Soldier  durlleat 
but  when  the  General  went  to  dinner;  but  every  body  knows  how  little  this  is  obferv- 
ed in  our  days;  and  if  then  the  Soldiers  might  be  juftly  termed  fober  and  orderly,  they 
may  now  with  as  much  juftice  be  faid  to  be  licentious  and  debauched. 

Battifla.  When  you  began  firft  to  order  your  Camp,  you  told  us  you  would  not 
confine  your  felf  to  your  two  Battalions,  but  take  four,  that  you  might  ftew  us  how  a 
juft  andcompleat  Army  was  to  be  lodg'd  :  1  defire  therefore  that  you  would  fatisfie  me 
in  two  things  :  One  is,  when  I  have  either  more  or  lefs  than  four  Battalions,  how  I 
am  to  difpofe  of  them  The  other  is,  what  number  of  Soldiers  would  fufEce  you,  to 
expc(3:  and  engage  any  Enemy  whatever. 


CHAP.  IX. 

How  to  loelge  more  or  lefs  than  four  Battalions,  and  what  numler  of  men 
is  fufficient  to  make  head  againfi  an  Enemy ^  he  he  as  numerous  as  he 
may. 

Fair.  T^O  your  firft  demand  I  anfwer,  That  be  your  Army  compofed  of  more  or 
lefs  than  four  or  fix  thoufand  men,  you  may  incrcafc  or  leficn  their  lodg- 
ments as  you  pleafe,  and  in  the  fame  manner  you  may  proceed  to  lefs  or  more,  in  in- 
finitum;  Neverthelefs,  when  the  Romam  joyn'd  two  Confular  Armies  together,  they 
made  two  Camps,  and  turned  the  place  of  the  unarmed  men  one  againft  the  other. 

To  your  fecond  demand  I  reply,  That  the  ordinary  Roman  Army  ccnfifted  of  about 
24000  men;  but  when  by  accident  they  were  over-prefied  with  numbers,  they  never 
.exceeded  50000  ;  with  this  number  they  oppofed  200000  Gauls,  which  aflaulted 
them  after  their  firft  War  with  the  Carthaginians ;  with  this  number  they  oppofed  thera- 
felves  againft  Hanibal:  and  you  muft  obferve  that  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  always 
carried  on  their  War  with  a  few  men,  fortifying  themfeives  with  their  good  order,  and 
the  excellence  of  their  difcipline  ;  whereas  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Nations  did  all  by 
their  multitudes,  but  theWeftern  people  performed  all  by  their  natural  fury,  and  the 
Eaftern  by  their  fubmiflion  and  obedience  to  their  King,  In  Greece  and  in  Italy^ 
where  their  natural  fury  and  natural  reverence  to  their  King  was  not  fo  great,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  apply  themfeives  to  difcipline,  which  was  of  fuch  efficacy,  that  it  has  made 
a  fmall  Army  prevail  againft  the  fury  and  natural  obftinacy 'lif  a  greater.  I  fay  .therefore 
that  if  you  would  imitate  the  Romam  and  the  Greeks,  you  aie  not  to  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  50000  men,  but  rather  to  be  fewer,  becaufe  more  do  but  breed  confufion,  and 
hinder  the  order  and  difcipline  that  you  have  learn'd.  Pyrrhus  ufed  ordinarily  to  fay> 
that  with  15000  men  he  would  go  thorough  the  world. 

But  let  us  pafs  now  to  another  part  of  our  difcipline. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Certain  Artifices-,  and  Advert  if ements  of  War. 

Fabri.  "VLf  E  have  gained  a  Battle  with  our  Army,  and  fhewn  moft  of  the  accidents 
which  may  happen  in  it;  We  have  caufed  it  to  march,  and  difcourled  with 
what  impediments  it  might  be  incumbered  in  its  march ;  and  at  length  we  have  brought 
it  into  its  Camp,  where  it  is  to  take  not  only  a  little  repofe  after  its  travel  and  fatigues, 
but  confider  and  deliberate  how  it  is  to  Hnifh  the  War.  For  in  the  Camp  many  things  are 
tranfaded,  efpecially  there  being  an  Enemy  in  the  Field,  and  Towns  to  be  fufpefted,  of 
which  it  is  good  to  fecure  your  felf,  and  to  reduce  fuch  as  are  in  hoftility.  It  is  neceflary 

therefore 
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therefore  to  come  to  fome  demonftrarions,  and  pal's  thefe  difficulties  with  the  fame  glory 
and  honour  with  which  we  have  proceeded  thus  far.  To  defcend  therefore  to  particulars, 
I  fay,  that  if  many  people  or  petfons  have  any  thin{»  in  conrroverfie  betwixt  them  to 
your  advantage,  and  their  own  detriment,  (as  if  thty  fhould  beat  down  the  walls  of  their 
City,  or  fend  feveral  of  their  Citizens  into  banifhment)  you  muft  cajole  them  in  fuch  man- 
ner that  none  of  them  may  think  it  has  any  relation  to  them,  to  the  end  that  heirher  of 
them  relieving  one  another,  they  may  ail  of  them  be  opprelfed  without  remedy,-  Or  elle 
you  muft  command  all  of  them  what  they  are  to  do  the  fame  day,  that  each  of  them  be- 
lieving himfelf  particularly  commanded,  may  think  rather  of  obeying  than  looking  out 
for  a  remedy  ;  and  by  that  means  your  command  be  executed  without  fedition  or  dif- 
order.  If  you  fufped  the  fidelity  of  a  people,  and  would  aflbre  your  felf  of  tiiem,  arid 
iurprize  them  unawares,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  communicate  fome  defign  with  chem, 
defire  their  afliftanGe,  and  pretend  to  fome  farther  enterpnze,  without  the  leaft  umbrage 
or  fufpition  of  them  :  and  by  doing  fo,  (not  imagining  you  have  any  jealoufic  of  him) 
he  will  negled  his  own  defence,  and  give  you  opportunity  of  efFeding  your  defigns. 

If  you  fufpedt  there  is  any  body  in  your  Army  that  gives  advice  of  yoiir  defigns  to 
the  Enemy;  the  beft  way  to  make  your  advantage  of  his  treachery,  is  to  impart  fome 
things  to  him  which  you  never  intend  to  do ;  and  to  conceal  what  you  intend  j  to  pre- 
tend doubts  where  you  are  perfedly  refolved  \  and  to  conceal  other  things  that  you  have 
abfolutely  determined  :  by  this  means  you  will  put  the  Enemy  upon  fome  enterprize 
(upon  prefumption  that  he  knows  your  defigns^  in  which  you  may  eafily  circumvent 
and  defeat  him. 

If  you  refolve  (as  Clauiiiui  Nero  did)  to  leifen  your  Army,  and  fend  relief  to  your 
friend  10  privately  that  the  Enemy  lliould  not  perceive  it;  you  muft  not  take  down  your 
Tents,  nor  dirainifii  the  number  of  your  Hurts;  but  keep  up  your  Enfigns  and  preferve 
your  ranks  intire,  with  the  fame  fires  and  guards  as  before.  If  any  fupplies  come  up 
fuddenly  to  your  Army,  and  you  would  not  have  your  Enemy  perceive  you  are  reinfor- 
ced, you  muft  not  augment  the  number  of  your  Tents  ;for  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than 
to  keep  fuch  accidents  fecret.  Metetlus  being  in  Spain  with  his  Army,  one  took 
the  confidence  to  demand  of  him  what  he  intended  to  do  die  next  day:  He  reply  ed,TW 
if  he  thought  his  Jhirt  knew,  he  would  burn  it.  Marcus  Crafts  being  asked  by  one  when  he 
would  decamp,  anfwered  him.  Are  you  the  only  man  think  you  that  will  not  hear  the  Tmwpet  ? 

If  you  defign  to  underftand  the  fecrets  of  your  Enemy,  and  to  know  his  order  and  condi- 
tion ;  you  muft  do  as  others  have  done,  fend  Embafladors  to  him,  with  wife  and  ex- 
perienced Soldiers  in  the  Train,  who  may  take  their  opportunity  to  view  his  Army, 
and  confider  hisftrength  and  weaknefsfo,  as  may  give  occafion  to  overcome  him.  Some 
have  pretended  to  banifii  fome  of  their  Confidents,  and  by  that  means  had  information 
of  his  Enemies  defig;ns.  They  are  difcovered  likewife  fometimes  by  the  taking  of  pri- 
foners:  Marius  whilft  he  was  at  War  with  the  Cimhrinns,  to  feel  the  fidelity  of  the 
Gauls,  (who  at  that  time  inhabited  Lombardy,  and  [were  in  League  with  the  Romans) 
fent  to  them  two  forts  of  Letters,  one  open,  and  the  other  fealed.  In  the  Letters  that 
were  open,  he  writ  that  they  (hould  not  open  thofe  which  were  fealed  rill  fuch  a  time 
as  he  dircded,  before  which  time  he  fent  for  them  again,  and  finding  them  open,  he 
found  he  was  to  repofe  no  confidence  there. 


CHAP.  XL 

Hoiv  to  rid  ones  felf  of  an  Army  that  is  prejfing  upon  ones  heels. 


Fair.  CEvera!  Generals  having  been  invaded,  and  not  marched  their  Army  immediately 
^  againft  the  Enemy,  but  made  an  inroad  into  his  Country,  and  confirained 
him  to  return  to  defend  it;  and  this  way  has  many  times  fucceeded,  beccaufe  yours  are 
flufii'd  with  vidory,  and  loaden  with  plunder,  whilft  the  Enemy  is  terrified,  and  infteadof 
a  hopeful  vidory,  liketogoby  the  lofs:  fo  that  they  who  have  ufed  this  kind  of  diverfion, 
have  many  times  profpered.  But  this  ispradicableonly  to  thofe  whofe  Country  is  ftronger 
than  the  Enemies  Country  ;  for  if  it  be  otherwife,  that  diverfion  is  pernicious.  It  a  General 
beblock'd  up  in  his  Camp  by  the  Enemy,  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  propofean  accord,  or  at 
leaft  a  truce  with  him  for  fome  days,  for  that  makes  your  Enemy  the  more  negligent  in 
every  thing  ;  of  which  negligence  you  may  take  your  advantage,  and  give  him  the  flip.  By 
this  way  Silla  difintangled  himfelf  twice,  and  cleared  himielf  of  his  Enemies;  by  the 
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fame  Artifice  Ajdrubal  extricated  himfelf  in  Spain  from  the  forces  of  Claudius  Nero,  who 
had  block'd  him  up ;  it  would  likewife  contribute  much  to  the  freeing  a  man  from  the 
power  of  the  Enemy,  to  do  fomething  (befides  what  has  been  faid  already)  that  may 
keep  him  in  fufpence.  And  this  is  to  be  done  two  ways;  by  aflaulting  him  with  part 
of  your  forces,  that  whilft  he  is  imploy'd  upon  them,  the  reft  may  have  time  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves.  There  is  another  way  likewife,  and  that  is  by  contriving  fome  new 
thing  or  other  that  may  amufe  or  aftonifh  the  Enemy,  and  render  him  uncertairj 
which  way  he  is  to  fteer:  fo  Hanibal  krvcd  Fabius  Maximus  when  he  had  fbut  him  up 
on  the  mountains  j  for  caufing  little  wifps  of  brufli-wood  to  be  tied  to  the  horns  of  fe- 
veral  Oxen,  he  fet  them  on  fire  ;  and  Fabius  not  underfianding  the  depth  of  the  ftrata- 
gem,  fuppofing  it  worfe  than  it  was,  kept  upon  his  guard  within  his  Camp,  and  fuffered 
him  CO  pafs. 


CHAP.  XII. 

J^ow  a  wan  may  make  a  Prince's  Favourite  fufpe^eJy  and  divide  his  Forces* 

A General  above  all  things  is  to  endeavour  to  divide  the  Enemies  Forces,  cither  by 
rendering  his  Confidents  fufpicious  ;  or  by  giving  him  occafion  to  feparate  his 
Troops,  and  by  confe<^uence  weaken  himfelf.  The  firft  is  be  done  by  prefervmg  the 
Eftares  or  Goods  of  thofe  he  has  about  him  ;  as  in  time  of  War,  to  fpare  ihcirHoufes, 
or  Pofltflions;  and  returning  their  Children  or  Relations  fafc,  and  withouc  ranfom.  You 
know  when  Hanibal  burned  all  about  Rome,  he  exempted  what  beionged  to  Fabius  Max* 
imus.  You  know  how  Coriolanus  coming  with  a  ftrong  Army  to  btiiegc  Rome^  prefer- 
ved  the  PofTeflions  of  the  Nobility.  Metellus  being  at  the  head  of  an  Army  againil 
^ugurtha,  moved  it  to  the  Embalfadors  which  the  Enemy  fent  to  him,  to  aeliver  up 
Jugurtha  Prifoner,  and  writing  Letters  to  them  afterwards  to  the  fame  purpofc;  ne  con- 
tinued his  Correfpondence  till  Jugurtha  got  the  alarm,  fufpeded  his  whole  CounfeJ,  and 
made  them  away  after  feveral  manners. 

When  Hanibal  was  fled  to  Antmhus,  the  Roman  EmbafTadorspradifed  fo  cunningly, 
that  Antiochus  grew  jealous,  and  trufted  him  no  farther. 

As  to  the  way  of  dividing  the  Enemy,  there  is  not  any  more  certain  than  to  caufe  an 
incurfion  to  be  made  upon  his  Country,  that  he  may  be  confirained  to  leave  the  War, 
and  go  back  to  defend  himfelf  This  was  the  way  which  Fabms  ufed  when  he  had  an 
Army  againfl  him  of  French  and  Tufcans,  Umbrtans  and  Sammtes.  'Titus  Didius  having 
a  fmall  Army  in  refpeft  of  the  Enemy,  expeding  another  Legion  from  Rome,  which  the 
Enemy  was  defirous  to  intercept,  he  gave  out  in  his  Army  that  the  next  day  he  would 
give  the  Enemy  Battle,  and  ordered  it  fo,  that  certain  Prifoners  which  he  had  in  his 
Camp  at  that  time,  took  their  opportunity  to  efcape,  and  gave  intelligence  to  the  Ene- 
my that  the  Conful  had  given  orders  to  fight;  upon  which  news,  that  they. might  noc 
leffen  their  Forces,  they  did  not  march  againft  the  other  Legion,  and  by  that  means  it 
was  preferved  ;  fome  there  have  been  who,  to  divide  or  weaken  the  force  of  their  Ene- 
my, have  fuffered  him  to  enter  into  their  Country,  and  poffefs  himfelf  of  feveral  Towns, 
that  by  putting  Garrifons  into  them,  he  may  lellen  his  Army,  and  give  them  occafioti 
to  attack  and  defeat  him.  Otiiers  defigning  againft  one  Province,  liave  pretended  to  in- 
vade another,  and  ufed  fuch  induftry  in  the  bufinefs,  that  being  entred  unexpededly  into 
that  Country,  they  have  conquered  it  before  the  Enemy  had  time  to  relieve  it:  for  the 
Enemy  being  uncertain  whether  you  will  return  back  and  invade  the  Country  which  you 
threatncd  before,  is  conftrained  to  keep  his  Poft,  and  not  to  leave  one  place  ro  fecurc 
another,  and  it  falls  out  many  times  that  he  is  unable  to  defend  either  the  one  or  the 
ptker. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

/»  what  manner  [editions  and  mutinies  in  an  Army  are  to  he  appeafed. 

Fuhr.  T>Efides  what  has  been  faid  already,  it  is  of  great  ufe  and  reputation  to  a  Gene- 
^  ral,  if  he  knows  how  to  compofe  mutinies  and  diflentions  in  his  Army.  The 
beft  way  is  by  punifhing  the  Ringleaders  j  but  then  it  is  to  be  done  fo  neatly,  that  they 
may  have  their  reward  before  they  have  news  that  it  is  intended.  The  way  to  do  that 
is,  if  they  be  at  any  diftance,  to  fummon  both  nocent  and  innocent  together,  that  they 
thinking  chemfelves  fafc,  and  not  in  danger  of  any  punifhmenr,  may  not  be  refrafiory, 
and  (land  upon  their  guard,  but  put  themfelvcs  quietly  into  your  hands  to  be  punifhed. 
If  they  be  prefent,  and  at  hand,  the  General  is  to  make  himfelf  as  flrong  as  he  can 
with  thofe  who  are  innocent,  and  others  in  whom  he  can  confide,  and  then  punifh  as 
he  thinks  fit.  When  the  quarrel  is  private,  and  among  themfelves,  the  beft  way  is  to 
expofe  them  to  danger,  and  let  them  fight  if  they  think  good  ;  for  the  fear  of  that  does 
many  times  reconcile  them.  But  above  all  things,  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  an  Army 
io  unanimous  as  the  reputation  of  the  General,  which  proceeds  principally  from  his 
courage  ;  for  it  is  neither  birth  nor  authority  can  do  it  without  that. 

The  chief  thing  incumbent  upon  a  General  is  to  pay  well,  and  puni/h  wcllj  for  when- 
ever the  Soldiers  want  pay,  'tis  but  reafonable  that  they  fhould  want  punifliment ;  for 
you  cannot  in  juflicc  chailife  any  exorbitance  in  a  Soldier,  when  you  difappoint  him  of 
his  pay;  nor  can  he  forbear  fteah'ng,  unlefs  he  be  willing  to  ttarve  :  but  if  you  pay, 
and  do  not  punifh  them,  they  are  infolent  again  ;  and  you  will  become  defpicable  in 
holding  a  Command  that  you  are  not  able  to  manage  ;  and  by  not  maintaining  your 
dignity  and  authority,  of  neceffity  tumults  and  diforders  muft  follow,  which  will  be  the 
utter  ruin  of  your  Army. 

 ^  /  '  "  ■   

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  the  Ancients  relied  much  upon  their  auguries-,  and  other  accidents. 

F^z^**. 'T~*HE  Generals  of  old  were  fubjeft  to  one  moleftation,  from  which  in  our  days 
we  are  exempt :  and  that  is,  how  to  pervert  an  ill  augury,  and  interpret  it  to 
their  advantage:  for  if  an  Arrow  fell  down  in  an  Army:  if  the  Sun  or  the  Moon  was 
eclipfed:  if  there  happened  an  Earthquake,  or  it  was  the  General's  fortune  to  fall 
down,  either  as  he  got  up  on  horfe-back,  or  difmountcd,  it  was  look'd  upon  by  the 
Soldiers  as  an  ill  omen,  and  was  the  occafion  of  fuch  fear  in  them,  that  coming  after- 
wards to  a  Battle,  they  were  eafiiy  beaten :  and  therefore  the  Generals  in  times  paft,  when 
fuch  an  accident  happened,  immediately  gavefome  reafon  for  it,  and  referred  it  to  fome 
natural  caufe,  or  eife  wrefied  and  perverted  it  to  their  own  profit  and  advantage. 

Cafur  paffing  over  into  Africa^  tumbling  down  upon  the  ground  as  he  came  out  of 
the  Ship,  grafping  the  grafs  in  his  hands,  he  cryed  out,  T'eneo  te  0  Africa  ;  Africa  you 
are  mine^  for  I  hanj?  you  in  tr-y  hands.  And  fcveral  others  have  given  reafons  (according  to 
their  o-vn  intereft)  for  the  Earthquakes  and  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon :  but  in  our  days 
thele  artifices  cannot  pafs,  becaufe  our  men  are  not  now  fo  fuperftitious,  and  our  Re- 
ligion explodes  fuch  opinions  as  heathenifh  and  vain  :  but  whenever  we  (liould  be 
fo  bhnd  as  to  rcrJilimc  thofe  fuperflitions>  we  mull  revive  the  cuftora  of  the  An- 
cients. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

That  we  are  not  to  figljt  with  an  Enemy  reduced  to  defpatr  j  and  fever al  arts  that 

may  he  ufed  to  [ur prize  them. 

Fair.  "II/Hen  famine,  natural  neceflity,  or  human  pafTion  has  bronght  your  Enemy  to 
*  '  fuch  defpair,  that  impelled  by  that  he  marches  Fiirioufiy  ro  h'ght  with  you, 
you  muft  keep  within  your  Camp,  and  decline  fighting  as  much  as  po/Iiblyyou  can.  The 
Lacedemonians  afted  in  that  manner  againfl:  the  Mejfeni  ;  Cafar  did  the  fame  againft  A- 
frantus  and  Fetreius.  When  Fuhius  was  Conful  againft  the  Ctmbrtansy  he  caufed  his 
horfc  to  attack  the  Enemy  for  feveral  days  together  j  and  obferving  in  what  numbers 
they  came  forth  to  engage  them,  he  placed  an  ambufh  one  day  behind  their  Camp,  cau- 
fed them  again  to  be  ad'auked  ;  and  the  Cimbrinns  ifluing  forth  in  their  old  numbers  to 
encounter  them,  Fuhius  fell  in  the  mean  time  upon  their  Camp^  entred  it,  and  fack'd 
it.  Some  Generals  have  made  great  advantage  (v/hen  they  lie  near  the  Entmics  Army) 
to  fend  out  parties  with  the  Enemies  Colours  to  plunder  their  own  Country;  for  the 
Enemy  fuppofing  them  fupplies  fent  to  relieve  them,  have  ifi'ued  forth  to  meet  them, 
and  aflift  them  to  {)lunder;  whereby  they  have  been  put  todiforder,  and  given  opportu- 
nity to  the  adverfary  to  overthrow  them.  Alexander  of  Epirus  did  the  fame  againft  the 
Sclavonians,  and  Leptena  the  Syracujan  againft  the  Carthaginians,  and  both  with  fuccefs : 
many  have  been  too  hard  for  their  Enemies,  by  giving  them  opportunity  of  eating  and 
drinking  too  much,  making  a  fhew  of  being  afraid,  and  leaving  their  Camp  full  of  wine 
and  provifionsj  with  which  the  Enemy  having  gorg'd  himfelf  without  mtafure,  the  o- 
thers  have  fallen  upon  them  with  advantage,  and  put  them  to  the  fword.  Tcmyns  pro- 
vided fuch  an  entertainment  for  Cyrus;  and  'Tiberius  Gracchus  regal'd  the  Spaniards  in  the 
fame  manner:  others  have  poyfoned  their  meat  and  their  drink,  to  ruin  the  Enemy  that 
waythc  more  eafily.  I  faid  before,  that  I  did  not  find  it  in  anyHiftory  that  the  Romans 
did  ever  in  the  night  place  any  Centinels  without  their  Camp,  fuppoling  they  omitted 
it  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  enfoe;  for  it  has  been  often  feen  that  the  Centinels 
which  are  placed  abroad  in  the  day  time  to  hear  and  defcry  the  Enemy,  have  been  the 
dcftrudiotl  of  thofe  who  have  fent  them;  for  being  often  times  furprized  by  the  Ene- 
my, they  have  been  forced  to  give  the  fignal  with  which  they  were  to  call  their  own 
men,  and  they  coming  immediately  according  to  the  lign,  have  been  all  killed,  or  ta- 
ken prifoners. 

To  over-reach  and  circumvent  an  Enemy,  it  is  good  fometimes  to  vary  your  cuftom, 
that  the  Enemy  depending  upon  it,  may  be  disappointed  and  ruined.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed with  a  General,  who  being  accuftomed  to  give  the  fignal  of  the  approach  of  the  E- 
nemy  in  the  night  by  fire,  and  in  the  day  time  by  fmoke,  commanded  that  they  fhould 
make  fmoke  and  fire  together  without  intermiflion,  and  that  when  the  Enemy  came  they 
fhould  put  them  both  out;  the  Enemy  fuppofing  he  was  not  perceived,  (becaufe  he  faw 
no  fignal  given)  marched  on  in  diforder,  and  gave -his  Adverfary  the  vidory. 

Memnon  the  Rhodian,  defiring  to  draw  his  Enemy  out  of  his  ftrong  hold,  fent  one  by 
the  way  of  a  fugitive  into  their  Army,  with  news  that  Memnon  s  Army  was  in  a  mutiny, 
and  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  gone  from  him  ;  and  to  confirm  it  the  more, 
he  caufed  diforders  and  tumults  to  be  pretended  in  his  Camp ;  whereupon  the  Enemy 
taking  encouragement,  advanced  out  of  his  hold  to  attack  Afm«o«,  but  was  cutoff  him- 
felf- 

Befides  the  things  above-mentioned,  great  care  is  to  be  had  nevertobringyour  Enemy 
to  defpair.  Cafar  was  very  cautious  of  this  in  his  War  with  the  Germans,  and  opened 
a  way  for  them,  when  he  faw  that  not  being  able  to  fly,  they  muft  of  neccfUty  fight, 
and  that  more  couragioufly  than  otherwife;  wherefore  he  chofe  rather  the  trouble  of 
purfuiiig  them  when  they  fled,  than  the  danger  of  fighting  them  when  they  were  for- 
ced to  defend  themfelves.  LucuDus  obferving  a  parry  of  his  horfe  going  over  to  the  E- 
nemy,  caufed  a  Charge  to  be  founded  immediately,  and  commanded  other  parties  lo 
follow  them  ;  whereupon  the  Enemy  believing  Lucullns  intended  to  fight,  lent  out  a 
party  to  charge  thofe  Macedonians  who  were  running  away  ,•  and  they  did  it  fo  efle- 
ctually,  that  the  Macedonians  were  glad  to  ffand  upon  rhcir  guard  ;  by  which  means,  of 
.fugitives  intended,  they  became  good  Subjcds  in  fpijjhr  of  their  teeths. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Hovo  d  fufpttled  Town  or  Country  is  to  he  fecured^  and  how  the  Peoples 

hearts  are  to  he  gained. 

Pabr.  TT  is  a  great  thing  in  a  General  to  know  how  to  fecute  a  Town  that  you  fuf- 
ped,  cither  after  a  Vidory  or  before;  as  feveral  ancient  examples  do  demon- 
ftrare.  Pompey,  being  jealous  of  the  Catimnfes^  beg'd  of  them  that  they  would  give  en- 
tertainment to  fome  his  fick  men  j  and  under  the  difguife  of  fick,  fending  ftout  and 
valiant  men,  they  fiirprizcd  the  Town,  and  kept  it  for  Pompey.  Publius  Valerhis  was 
diffident  of  the  Epiduuni,  and  caufed  a  general  indulgence  to  be  given  in  one  of  the 
Churches  without  the  Town  ;  the  people  thronging  thither  for  pardon,  he  fiiut  the 
Gates  upon  them,  and  received  none  back  again  but  fuch  as  he  could  truft.  Alexander 
the  Great  being  to  march  into  Afin,  and  by  the  way  fecure  himfelf  of  Thrace^  carried 
along  with  him  all  the  principal  perfons  of  that  Province,  giving  therti  commands  in 
his  Army,  and  leaving  the  people  to  be  governed  by  ihofe  of  their  own  condition ^  by 
which  means  he  fatisfy'd  all  parties;  the  Nobility  by  paying  them,  and  the  Populace,  by 
leaving  no  Governor  that  would  opprefs  them.  But  among  all  the  ways  wherewith  the 
the  people  are  to  be  cajoled,  nothing  goesfo  far  as  examples  of  chaftity  and  juflice,  as 
that  or  Scip:o  in  Spaitiy  when  he  returned  a  beautiful  young  Lady  to  her  Parents  and 
Husband  untouched  ;  a  pafTage  that  contributed  more  than  his  Arms  to  the  fubduing 
of  that  Country.  Cafar  only  for  paying  for  the  wodd  which  he  caufed  to  be  cut  down 
to  make  Stoccadoes  about  his  Camp  in  France,  got  fuch  a  name  for  his  juftice,  that  it 
facilitated  the  Couquell  of  that  Province.  I  know  not  now  that  there  remains  any  thing 
to  fay  further  about  thcfe  accidents;  or  that  there  is  any  thing  which  we  have  not  al- 
ready examined.  If  theie  be,  it  is  the  way  of  taking  and  defending  of  CTowns,  which 
I  am  willing  to  fhew,  were  1  fure  I  fliould  not  be  tedious. 

Battifta.  Your  civility  is  fo  great,  that  it  makes  us  purfue  our  defires  without  the  leafl 
fear  of  prefumption ;  for  you  have  offered  us  that  frankiy^  which  We  fhould  have  been 
alharaed  to  have  requefted.  \Vc  do  afl'ure  you  therefore,  you  cannot  do  us  a  greater 
favour  than  to  finifh  this  Difcourfe  ;  but  before  you  proceed,  let  me  intreat  you  to  re- 
folvc  me,  whether  it  be  better  to  continue  a  War  all  Winter  long  (as  they  do  now  a* 
days)  or  carry  it  on  only  in  the  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  go  to  their  Quarters. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

War  is  not  to  he  continued  in  the  Winter. 

Fahr.  /^Bferve,  Gentlemen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prudence  of  Batti/lat  a  very  conn- 
derable  part  of  our  Difcourfe  had  been  omitted:  I  tell  you  again  that  the  An- 
cients did  every  thnig  with  more  prudence  and  difcretion  than  v/e,  who,  if  we  be  defe- 
ftive  in  any  thing,  are  much  more  in  matters  of  War. 

Nothing  is  more  imprudent  and  dangerous  for  a  General,  than  to  begin  a  War  in  the 
"Winter;  and  he  who  is  the  aggreiibr  is  more  liable  to  raifcarry,  than  he  that  is  invaded. 
The  reafon  is  this,  all  the  induftry  employed  in  Military  Difcipline,  confifts  in  prepa- 
ring your  men,  and  putting  them  into  order  for  Battle.  That  is  ir  at  which  a  General 
is  principally  to  aim,  becaufe  a  Battle  does  commonly  decide  the  bufinefs,  whether  it 
be  loft  or  won.  He  therefore  who  knows  beil  how  to  put  his  Army  in  order,  and  he 
who  knows  beft  how  to  prepare  and  equip  them,  has  doubtlefs  the  advantage,  and  is 
in  moft  hopes  to  overcome.  On  the  other  fide,  nothing  is  more  inconfiftent  with  good 
order  than  fteep  places,  or  cold  rainy  weather;  for  fteep  places  will  not  fuffer  you  to 
open  or  extend  your  ranks  according  to  difcipline;  cold  and  wet  weather  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  keep  your  men  together,  nor  prefent  them  in  clofe  order  before  th^  Enemy  j 
but  conftrains  you  of  neceffity  to  lodge  them  up  and  down  afunder,  without  order,  ac 
the  mercy  of  all  the  Caftles,  and  Towns,  and  Villages  that  receive  you;  fo  that  all  the 
pains  you  have  taken  to  difcipline  your  Army,  is  (for  that  time)  utterly  ufelefs. 

Do  nor  admire,  if  now  adays  wemake  War  in  the  Winter,  for  our  Armies  being  with- 
out difcipline,  it  is  no:  to  be  imagined  what  inconveniences  they  fuffer  by  not  being  quar- 
tered 
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tercd  together;  for  it  troubles  them  not,  that  they  cannot  keep  chofe  orders,  and  ob- 
ferve  that  difcipline  which  they  never  had.  Yet  it  ought  feriouHy  to  be  confidered  what 
prejudice  has  followed  upon  encampments  in  the  Winter:  and  it  ought  likewifeto  be 
remembred  that  the  French  in  the  year  1503.  were  broken  and  ruined  near  Gariglmnoj  ra- 
ther by  the  extremity  of  the  weather,  than  the  magnanimity  of  th^  Spaniard},  For  as 
I  told  you  before,  the  Invader  is  under  greateft  incommodity,  as  being  more  expofed 
to  the  weather  in  an  Enemies  Country,  than  at  home:  for  to  keep  his  men  together,  he 
is  neccffitated  to  endure  the  cold  and  the  rain  ;  or  to  avoid  it,  to  divide  iu's  men,  which 
is  mightily  to  expofe  them.  But  he  who  is  upon  the  defenfive  part  can  choofehis  place 
and  his  way,  attended  with  frefii  men,  which  he  can  join  in  a  moment,  and  fall  upon 
fome  party  of  the  Enemies  with  fuch  fury,  as  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fhock- 
It  was  the  weather  therefore  which  difordered  the  French;  and  'tis  the  weather  that  wiil 
always  ruin  any  man  that  begins  War  in  Winter,  if  his  adverfary  have  any  foare  cfdif- 
cretion.  He  therefore  who  would  have  his  force,  his  order,  his  difcipline,  and  his 
courage  of  no  ufe  or  advantage  to  him,  let  him  keep  the  Field,  and  carry  on  his  War 
in  the  Winter:  For  tht  Remans  (who  defired  all  thofe  things  in  which  they  im- 
ployed  their  induftry  and  diligence  fhould  be  ufeful  to  them)  avoided  the  incommodities 
of  Winter,  as  much  as  the  afperities  of  the  Alps,  the  difficulty  of  places,  and  whate- 
ver elfe  might  hinder  them  from  /hewing  their  dexterity  and  courage.  And  thus  much 
as  to  vour  demand  ;  we  will  difcourfe  now  of  taking  and  deitntiing  of  Towns,  and  of 
their  Natural  and  Artificial  flrength. 
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How  Toms  or  Caflles  are  to  he  fortified. 
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OU  muft  underftand  that  Towns  and  Caflles  are  ftrong  two  way<-, 
by  Nature  or  by  Arr.  They  are  ftrong  by  Nature,  which  are  encom- 
paflcd  by  Rivers  or  Fens,  (as  Mantua  and  Ferrara,)  or  feated  upon 
fome  Rock,  or  craggy  Mountain  (as  Monaco,  and  Sanleo) ;  for  other 
places  feated  upon  Mountains,  if  not  difficult  of  accefs,  are  in  our  days  rather  weaker 
than  otherwife,  in  refped  of  our  Artillery  and  Mines ;  and  therefore  at  prtfent  be- 
ing to  build  a  City,  or  ered  a  Fort  that  may  be  ftrong,  we  choofe  to  do  it  in  a  Plain, 
and  fortify  it  artificially  with  Ramparts  and  liiflions  ,•  and  our  firft  care  is  to  make  the 
Walls  crooked  and  retort,  with  feveral  Vaults  and  places  of  receipt,  t'^at  if  the  Enemy 
attempts  to  api  roach,  he  may  beoppofed  and  repulfcd  as  well  in  the  6ankas  the  front: 
If  your  Walls  be  made  too  high,  they  are  too  obnoxious  to  the  Cannon  ;  if  they  be  too 
low,  they  are  eafily  fcaled  ;  if  you  make  a  Ditch  bcloie  the  Wall,  to  make  the 
Scalado  more  difficult,  the  Enemy  %\\s  it  up  (which  with  a  grtat  Army  is  no  hard 
matter)  and  makes  himfelf  Mafter  immediately.  My  opinion  therefore  is  this,  (but 
with  lubmiffion  to  better  judgments)  that  to  provide  againlt  boch  inconveniences,  the 
beft  way  will  be  to  make  your  Wall  high,  and  a  Ditch  on  the  infide  rather  than  with- 
out ;  and  this  is  the  ftrongeft  way  that  you  can  build,  bccaufc  it  keeps  you  both  from 
their  Artillery  and  affaults,  and  gives  the  Enemy  no  capacity  of  filling  up  the  Ditch.  Your 
Wall  then  is  to  be  of  the  beft  height  you  can  contrive  -.  three  yards  thick  at  she  Icaft 
to  refift  their  Batteries;  it  is  to  have  Towers  and  Bulwarks  at  the  diftancc  of  e- 
vcry  200  yards.  The  Ditch  within  is  to  be  thirty  yards  broad  at  leaft,  and  twelve  in 
depth  J  and  all  the  earth  which  ii  taken  out  of  the  JDitch  is  to  be  thrown  towards  the 
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Town,  againft  a  Wall  which  is  to  be  brought  for  that  purpose  from  the  botiom  of  rlie 
Ditch,  and  carried  up  a  man's  height  above  the  ground,  which-will  make  the  D;rch 
more  deep  and  fecure.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  Ditch  every  two  hundred  yards,  I 
would  have  a  Cafement  from  whence  the  Artillery  may  fcour,  and  play  upon  any  Body 
that  lhall  defcend.  The  great  Guns  which  are  ufed  for  the  defence  of  a  Town,  are  to 
be  planted  behind  the  Wall  on  the  infide  of  the  Ditch  ;  for  to  defend  the  firfl  wall. 
Falcons  and  fuch  fmall  Pieces  are  eafier  managed,  and  do  as  good  Execution.  If  the 
Enemy  comes  to  fcale  you,  the  height  of  the  firft  Wall  defends  you  eafily:  If  he  comes 
with  his  Artillery,  he  muft  batter  down  the  firfl:  Wall,  and  when  he  has  done  that,  it 
being  natural  in  all  Batteries  for  the  Wall  and  Rubbifli  to  fall  outward,  there  being  no 
Ditch  without  to  fwallow  and  receive  it,  the  ruins  of  the  Wall  will  encreafe  the  Depth 
of  the  Ditch,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  you  cannot  get  forward,  being  obftruded  by  the  Ruins, 
hindred  by  the  Ditch,  and  interrupted  by  the  Enemies  great  Guns  within  the  Walls  that 
do  great  (laughter  upon  you.  Th6  only  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to  fill  up  the  Ditch, 
which  is  very  hard  in  refpeft  of  its  dimenfions,  and  the  danger  in  coming  to  it,  the 
Wall  being  crooked,  and  vaulted,  and  full  of  Angles,  p.mong  which  there  is  no  coming 
without  manifeft  hazard,  for  the  reafons  abovefaid  ;  and  to  think  to  march  with  Fag- 
gots over  the  ruins,  and  to  fill  it  up  that  way  is  a  chimerical  thing  j  fo  that  I  conclude 
a  City  fo  fortify 'd  is  not  to  be  taken. 

Battifla.  If  one  fhould  make  a  Ditch  without,  befide  that  within  the  Wall,  would  not 
your  Town  be  the  ftronger  r 

Fabr.  Yes,  without  doubt;  but  my  meaning  is,  if  one  Ditch  only  be  to  be  made,  it 
is  better  within  than  without. 

Batti/la.  Would  you  have  Water  in  your  Ditch,  or  would  you  rather  have  it  dry? 

Fabr.  Opinions  are  divided  in  that  point ;  for  Ditches  with  water  are  more  fecure  a- 
gainft  Mines,  and  Ditches  without  are  harder  to  be  filled  up:  But  upon  confideration 
of  the  whole,  I  would  have  them  without  water,  becaufe  they  are  more  fecure ;  for  it 
has  beenfeen,  that  the  freezing  of  the  Ditch  in  the  Winter  has  been  the  taking  of  many 
a  Town,  as  it  happened  at  Mimndola  when  Pope  JuUus  befieged  it :  And  to  prevent 
Mines  ,  I  would  carry  my  Ditch  fo  low,  that  whoever  would  think  to  work  under  it> 
Ihould  cottfie  to  the  Water.  Caflles  I  would  build  ^as  to  my  Ditches  and  Walls)  in  the 
fame  manner,  that  they  might  have  as  much  trouble  who  ftorraed  them.  But  let  me 
give  one  caution  to  any  man  who  defends  a  City,  and  it  is  this,  that  he  makes  no  re- 
doubts without,  at  any  diftance  from  the  Wall,  and  another  to  him  that  builds  and  for- 
tifies a  Caftle,  and  that  is,  that  he  makes  no  works  within  for  retreats  in  cafe  the  firfl: 
Wall  be  taken. 

The  reafon  that  makes  me  give  this  Counfel  is,  becaufe  no  man  ought  to  do  that  v^hicli 
may  lefTen  his  reputation  at  firft  ,•  for  the  dimunition  of  that  makes  all  his  other  orders 
contemptible,  and  difcourages  thofe  who  have  undertaken  his  defence.  And  this  that  I 
fay  will  always  happen  when  you  make  Baftions  without,  and  oblige  your  felf  to  defend 
them,  they  will  certainly  be  lofl:,  for  fuch  fraall  things  being  nowadays  to  contend  with 
the  fury  of  Artillery,  'tis  impoffible  they  fhould  hold  our,  and  the  lols  of  them  being  a 
lefTening  to  your  reputation,  the  leffening  of  your  reputation  will  be  the  lofs  of  the 
place.  When  Genca  rebelled  againft  Levots  King  of  Fraucey  he  caufed  certain  Baflions 
to  be  ereded  upon  the  Hills  which  were  about  the  Walls,  which  Baftions  were  no  foon- 
cr  lofl  (and  they  were  loft  prefently)  but  the  City  was  taken. 

As  to  my  fecond  advice,  I  do  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  fo  pernicious  to  a  Caftle  as 
to  have  thofe  works  of  retreat ;  for  the  hopes  that  men  have  of  preferving  themfelves  by 
deferring  their  Pofts,  makes  them  abandon  them  often,  and  the  lofs  of  their  Fofts,  is 
afterwards  the  lofs  of  the  Fort.  We  have  a  frefh  example  of  this  in  the  taking  of  the 
Caftle  at  Fa:  //,  when  the  Countefs  Catharine  defended  it  againft  Cafar  Borgia,  the  Son  of 
Alexander  VI.  who  had  brought  the  French  Army  before  it.  This  Caftle  was  full  of  thofe 
retreats ;  for  firft  there  was  a  Cir-adel,  then  a  Fortrefs,  and  betwixt  both  a  good  Ditch 
with  a  Draw-bridf?;e.  The  Caftle  within  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part 
ftrongly  feparated  from  the  other  with  Ditches  and  Water,  and  Draw-bridges  by  which 
they  communicated.  As  foon  as  the  Duke  had  made  his  approaches,  he  with  his  great 
Guns  battered  one  part  of  the  Caftle,  and  laid  open  a  good  part  of  the  Wall;  where- 
upon Giovanni  da  Cafale  who  had  the  command  of  that  quarter,  never  flood  to  make 
good  the  breach,  but  left  it  to  retire  into  another  part,  fo  that  the  Enemy  having  entred 
the  firft  quarter  with  little  Difficulty,  it  was  not  long  before  they  made  themfelves  Ma- 
fters  of  all,  by  fecuring  the  Draw-bridges  (in  the  hurry)  which  conveyed  them  one  to 
another:  This  Caftle  therefore  which  was  thought  inexpugnable  was  loft  by  two  faults; 
one  was  for  having  fo  many  Redoubts,  the  other  was  becaufe  none  of  them  command- 
ed the  Bridges  i  the  ill  contrivance  therefore  of  the  Fortrefs,  and  the  imprudence  of  him 
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that  defended  it,  was  a  fhame  and  difappointraent  of  the  magnanimous  enterprize  of 
the  Countefs,  who  had  the  courage  to  expeft  an  Army  which  neither  the  King  oi  Na- 
fles,  nor  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  the  confidence  to  attend.  Yet  though  flie  mifcarried  in 
her  de/igns,  Ihe  reaped  the  honour  which  her  magnanimity  delerved,  as  appeared  by 
many  Epigrams  compofed  in  thofe  times  in  her  praife.  If  then  I  were  to  ered  a  Fort,  I 
would  do  It  witha'sflT6ngWalIs,and  with  as  good  Ditches  as  I  have  prefcribedi  and  with- 
in it,  I  would  build  only  houfes  for  habitation,  and  thofe  low  and  weak,  and  fuch  as 
ILould  not  hinder  the  profpeft  of  all  the  Walls,  from  thofe  who  were  in  the  Piaz,z.a  j 
that  the  Commander  might  have  the  advantage  to  difcern  with  his  eye  from  the  main 
guard,  whither  he  was  to  direft  his  fupplies,  and  that  every  man  might  underltand 
when  the  Wall  and  the  Ditch  was  loff,  the  Caftle  was  not  to  be  kept.  And  when  I  made  any 
redoubts  and  retrenchments  within,  I  would  do  it  in  fuch  manner  that  they  fiiouJdeachof 
them  command  the  Bridges  which  fbould  be  rais'd  upon  Pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  Ditch. 

Battijla.    You  have  faid  that  fmall  places  are  not  to  be  defended  in  our  days,  and  I 
v/uppofe  I  have  heard  quite  contrary ;  that  is  to  fay  the  leifer  a  place  is,  the  better  it 
is  def(?nfible. 

Fabritio.  You  were  then  mifinformed,  for  no  place  can  be  nowadays  ftrong,  where  the 
defenders  have  not  room  for  new  Ramparts  and  Retrenchments  to  retire  to;  for  fuch 
is  the  fury  of  the  Artillery,  that  he  who  prefumes  upon  the  protedion  of  one  Wall 
or  one  Rampart,  will  find  himfelf  deceived.  And  becaufe  Baftions  or  Forts  (provided 
they  do  not  exceed  their  jufl  meafure,  for  in  that  cafe  they  v/ill  be  rather  Caftles  and 
Towns^  are  not  made  in  fuch  manner  that  there  isfpace  to  retreat,  they  muft  prefently 
be  loft.  It  is  wifdom  therefore  to  place  thefe  Baftions  without,  and  to  fortify  within, 
efpecially  the  entries  into  the  Towns,  and  to  fecure  the  Gates  with  Ravelins,  fo  as 
that  no  body  may  come  in  or  go  out  in  a  direft  line,  and  that  from  the  Ravelin  to  th« 
Gate  there  may  be  a  Ditch  with  a  Draw-bridge.  The  Gates  are  to  be  fortified  with 
PortcullilTes,  to  receive  their  men  back  again  into  the  Town  when  they  have  gone  out 
to  engage  the  Enemy,  and  when  it  happens  that  they  are  repulfed,  and  the  Enemy  purfues, 
that  they  may  diilinguifli  betwixt  their  own  men  and  the  Enemy,  and  prevent  their  en- 
tringPell-mell  amongfl  them. To  this  purpofe  Portcullifles  (which  the  Ancients  called  Ca- 
teratteot  Pigeon  holes)  were  invented,  which  being  let  down  excluded  the  Enemy,  and 
preferved  their  Friends ;  whereas  without  them,  neither  Bridges  nor  Gates  would  be 
of  any  ufe,  being  pofTefied  by  the  multitude. 

Battifta.  1  have  feen  thefe  Portcullifles  of  which  you  (peak  in  Germany  ^  and  they  were 
made  of  bars  of  wood,  in  the  fafhion  of  Iron  Gates,  whereas  ours  are  made  of  mafly 
Rafters  or  Girders  all  of  a  piece :  Now  I  would  willingly  be  informed  from  whence  this 
difference  proceeded,  and  which  is  moft  effedual. 

Fair.  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  ways,  and  cuftoms,and  orders  of  War  are  laid  aflde 
all  the  world  over,  in  refpeft  of  what  was  ufed  amongfl  the  Ancients,  but  in  Italy  they 
are  utterly  forgot,  and  if  their  be  any  thing  better  than  other,  we  have  it  from  the 
JJhramontanii  or  Northern  Nations.  You  may  have  heard,  and  perhaps  fome  of  thefe 
Gentlemen  may  remember  how  weakly  we  fortified  before  the  coming  of  Charles  8.  in- 
to Italy, in  theyeari4P4.  The  battlements  of  our  Walls  were  made  but  half  a  yard  thick, 
the  Port-holes  for  our  great  Guns,  and  Mufquets  or  fmall  Shot  were  made  narrow 
without,  wide  within,  with  many  other  defedts  which  I  fliall  forbear  to  mention,  left 
I  Ihould  become  tedious ;  for  thofe  thin  battlements  were  quickly  beaten  down,  and 
pur  Guns  were  as  eafily  difmounted. 

But  now  a  days  we  have  learn'd  of  Vat  French  to  make  our  Battlements  large  and  thick, 
and  our  Port-holes  large  wichin,cIofe  again  in  the  middle,  and  wide  again  without ;  by  which 
means  our  Artillery  are  not  fo  eafily  difmounted,  nor  our  Soldiers  beaten  fiom  their 
Works.  Befides  thefe  the  French  have  feveral  other  good  ways,  which  our  Soldiers  have 
not  feen,  and  fo  have  not  fo  much  as  confidered ;  and  among  the  reft  thofe  open  Port- 
cullifles, like  grates,  is  in  one,  and  they  are  much  better  than  ours,  for  if  to  defend  and 
fortify  your  Gate,  you  have  a  clofe  Portcullis,  when  you  let  it  down  to  keep  out  the 
Enemy,  you  fliut  up  your  felves,  and  cannot  afterwards  do  him  any  hurt,  fothat  with  Pick- 
axes, Hatchets,  Petards  or  Fire,  he  may  do  what  he  pleafe  without  any  interruption.  But  if 
your  Portcullis  be  made  Lettice-wife  and  tranfparent,  when  it  is  let  down  thorough  the 
holes  and  inrervals,you  may  defend  it  with  your  Pikes,  fmall  Shot,  or  any  other  kind  of  Arms. 

Battifta.  I  have  obferved  in  Italy  another  Northern  invention,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
wheels  of  your  Carriages,  for  your  great  Guns,  with  fpokes  crooked  or  bending  towards 
the  Axel-tree.  Now  I  would  gladly  know  the  reafon  of  that  way,  becaufe  to  me  the 
ftraight  fpokes  fecm  ftronger. 


Fair. 
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Fa'oY.  Do  not  imagine  thatchings  which  deviate  from  common  ufe,  are  done  by  accident  \ 
or  it  you  fancy  they  were  made  in  that  fafliion  for  beauty,  you  are  miftaken;  for  wliere 
force  and  ilrength  is  required,  they  never  ftand  upon  beauty;  but  the  reafdh  why  the/ 
were  changed,  was  btcaiife  thefc  kind  of  fpokes  are  much  rtiore  fecure  and  (trbng ;  and 
the  reafon  they  are  llrongcr  is  this;  When  a  Carria^'e  is  loaden,  it  is  either  equally 
poiz'd,  or  hang'dtoo  much  on  one  fide.  When  it  is  equally  poiz'd,  the  wheels  bear  equal- 
ly, and  the  weight  being  equally  diftributcd,  does  not  burthen  them  much:  But  when 
it  inclines  to  one  fide,  the  weight  lies  all  upon  one  of  the  wheels.  If  the  fpckes 
be  made  ftraight,  they  are  eafily  broken,  for  when  ever  the  wheel  .bends,  the  fpokes 
bend  with  it,  as  being  unable  to  keep  up  the  weight;  fo  that  v/hen  the  weight  is  well 
poized,  or  is  othcrwife  but  moderate,  your  ftraight  fpokes  are  ftrong  enough,  but 
when  your  Carriage  goes  awry,  and  endines  to  one  fide,  they  are  too  weak  to  fupporc 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  fpokes  of  your  French  Carriages  that  ate  made  bending,  are 
made  fo  with  great  reafon,  for  when  a  Carriage  enclines  to  one  fide,  the  fpokes  on 
that  fide  being  made  bending,  will  come  tp  be  ftraighr,  and  will  be  able  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  better,  than  when  it  hangs  equal,  and  (being  crooked)  bears  but 
half.  But  to  return  to  our  Towns  and  our  Caftles.  The  French^  befides  what  we  have 
mentioned,  have  another  way  of  fecuring  their  Gates,  and  for  the  fallying  and  retiring  of 
their  Soldiers  during  a  Siege,  than  I  have  yet  feen  practifed  in  taly '.  and  it  is  this. 
On  the  outward  point  of  the  Draw-bridge  they  fet  up  two  Pillars,  aftd  upon  each  of 
them  they  faften  a  beam,  in  fuch  manner  that  one  half  of  it  hsngs  over  the  Bridge,  and 
the  other  half  without.  Then  that  part  which  is  without  the  Bridge,  they  joyn 
together  with  crofs  bars  like  a  grate,  and  to  the  end  of  each  of  the  beams  that  hang  over 
the  Bridge,  they  faften  a  chain:  when  therefore  they  would  fhut  up  the  Bridge  fo  as  no 
body  fhould  come  in  from  without,  they  loofen  the  chains,  and  let  down  that  part  of  ic 
that  is  made  with  crofs  bars,  which  fhuts  up  the  Bridge;  when  they  would  open  the  Bridges 
they  draw  thechains,  andthatpartcomesupagain,  and  itistoberaifed  gradually,  foas  to 
receive  a  man  on  Foot,  and  no  Horfe,  or  a  Hoffeman  as  they  pleafe,  and  it  is  raifed  or  let 
down  with  unimaginable  dcxeterity.  This  way  is  better  than  your  PdrtculliiTcs,  becaufe  they 
can  hardly  be  hindred  by  the  Enemy  from  being  let  down,  not  falling  in  a  dired  line  as 
your  Percullifies  do,  which  are  eafily  ftop'd  by  putting  any  thing  under  them.  They  theii 
who  would  make  a  Town  ftrong,  are  to  do  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  prefcribed. 

Moreover  they  are  to  prohibit  Cultivation  or  building  within  a  Mile  round  ;  all 
fhould  be  a  plain  without  any  Hills,  Honfes,  Banks  or  Ti  ees  tb  hinder  the  profpeft  of 
the  befiegcd,  or  give  any  fhelter  to  the  Enemy  in  his  approaches.  And  you  mull  know 
that  where  the  Ditch  is  without  the  Walls,  and  there  are  eminencies  above  the  level  of 
of  the  Country,  that  Town  is  but  weak;  for  thofe eminencies  are  blinds  to  the  Enemy  in 
their  approaches,  and  when  they  are  poflefs'd,  they  are  convenient  for  their  Batteries : 
But  let  us  pafson,  and  come  into  the  Town. 


CHAP.  IL 

What  order  is  to  he  ohferveA  hy  him  who  /huts  himfelf  up  in  a  ToivH,  with  refohi* 

tion  to  defend  it. 


Pahr.  T  Will  not  lofe  fo  riiuch  time  as  to  ftew  yoil  hdw  cdrivenient  it  is  (befides  what  has 
■■•  been  faid  before)  to  have  your  Stores  of  Ammunition  and  Victuals,  becaufe  they 
are  things  that  every  body  knows  cannot  be  wanted,  and  without  them  all  other  Provifions 
are  vain.  Two  things  then,  are  generally  to  be  obferved,  you  are  to  fecure  what  you  car! 
poffibly  to  your  felf,  and  to  prevent  the  Enemy  of  any  Commodity,  efpecially  in  yourowa 
Prccinfts.  Whcif  tore  if  there  be  any  Straw,  orCorn,  orCattlethatyoucannotcarry  ofFintoi 
the  Town,  yon  muft  be  fure  to  delfroy  ic.  He  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  a  Town  is 
likewife  to  obferve  this  order,  not  to  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  done  tumultuoufly  and  difor- 
derly,  and  to  provide  that  upon  every  accident,  every  man  may  know  vvhat  he  is  to  do; 
and  the  way  is,  by  caufing  the  Women,  Children,  old,  lame  and  infirm  to  keep  withini 
their  Houfes,  and  leave  the  Town  to  be  defended  by  thofe  who  ate  vigorous  and  ftrong, 
who  being  armed  as  is  requifite,  are  to  be  diftributed  into  all  places,  fomeilponthe  Walls, 
fome  at  the  Gates,  fome  in  the  principal  places  of  th-e  City,  to  relieve  their  Companions 
upon  any  diftrefs;  another  party  there  fliould  be  likewife  not  obliged  to  any  particular 
placei  but  always  ready  to  fuccour  where  neceflity  is  required ;  and  things  being  thu.? 
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ordered,  fcarce  any  Sedition  can  happen  to  diforder  you.  Again,  there  is  one  tlimg  I 
will  recommend  to  your  memories,  both  in  the  befieging  and  defending  of  a  Town: 
And  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  animates  an  Enemy  fo  much,  or  gives  him  fuch  hopes 
of  carrying  a  Town,  as  when  he  knows  his  adverfary  has  not  been  ufed  to  theh'ght  or 
an  Enemy;  for  many  times  fear  only,  without  any  experiment  of  their  flrengrh,  has 
caiifed  a  Town  to  be  furrcndered :  He  therefore  who  comes  before  a  City  fo  qiiaiified 
is  tomai.e  all  the  fliows  and  oftentations  of  terror  that  he  can  ;  ancj  on  the  other  iide,  he 
who  is  anauked,  is  to  oppofe  men  of  refolurion  and  courage,  and  fuch  as  are  not  to 
be  terrified  with  (hows,  nor  any  thing  but  force  and  violence  of  Arms  ;  for  if  the  firfl 
brunt  be  fuftained,  the  bcficgcd  are  encouraged,  and  tiie  beficgers  will  have  no  hopes 
left  but  in  their  reputation  and  valour. 

The  Ancients  had  feveral  inllruracnts  of  War  with  which  they  defended  their  Towns, 
rs  Rams,  Scorpions,  Bows,  Slings,  Clubs,  tTc.  Again,  they  had  feveral  Engines  which 
they  ufed  in  their  Leaguers,  as  Rams,  Towers  of  wood,  ;  They  had  alfo  their  Flax^ 
their  Vluteus^  Teftudo,  and  others ;  inftead  of  which,  we  now  make  ufe  of  Artillery,  Which 
is  ufeful  both  for  him  that  is  befieged,  as  well  as  him  that  bclieges.  But  to  return. 


«  CHAP.  III. 

Advert ifements  for  fuch  as  are  Jiflreffed  for  Proififions  within  a  Town,  and  for 
fuch  as  hefiege  them^  and  would  reduce  them  to  that  neceffity^ 


Tahr.  T7  E  who  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  a  Town,  is  to  fee  fuch  provifion 
made  both  of  Vifiuals  and  Ammunition,  that  he  may  be  in  no  danger  of 
]ofing  it,  either  by  Starving  or  Storm.  As  to  Starving  (as  is  faid  before)  it  is  ne- 
ccHary  before  the  ficge  be  laid,  that  you  furnifli  your  felf  well  with  Victuals;  but  be- 
caufe  fuch  provifion  cannot  be  made,  but  a  long  fiege  may  exhauft  it,  you  muft  betake 
to  extraordinary  ways,  and  look  out  for  friends  that  may  relieve  you,  efpecially  if 
you  have  a  River  running  thorough  the  Town.  Thus  the  Romans  did  when  their 
friends  were  befieged  by  Haniial  in  the  Callle  of  Catalino,  for  not  being  able  to  relieve 
them  otherwife,  they  flung  great  quantities  of  Nuts  into  theRiver,  which  were  carried 
down  by  the  ftream  in  defpight  of  the  Enemy,  and  gave  the  Garrifon  very  good  relief 
Some  who  have  been  befieged,  to  make  their  Enemy  believe  that  they  had  plenty  of 
Corn,  and  render  them  defperare  of  carrying  them  by  flarving,  have  thrown  bread  over 
their  Walls;  or  elfe  given  Corn  to  fome  of  their  Cows,  and  fufiered  her  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  th»  Enemy,  that  when  they  kill'd  her,  they  might  find  Corn  in  the  paunch, 
and  conclude  that  Corn  was  as  plentiful  in  the  Town  as  in  the  Camp.  On  the  other 
/ide,  wife  Generals  have  ufed  as  much  Art  and  Stratagem  for  the  rtdudion  of  Towns: 
Fabius  permitted  the  Campani  to  fow  their  ground,  that  prefuming  upon  it,  they  might 
make  no  other  provifion,  an3  he  came  afterwards  and  utterly  deflroyed  it. 

Dionyfius  having  befieged  Rhegium,  pretended  a  Treaty,  and  whilft  things  were  in 
tr^nfaftion,  he  provided  himfelf  with  Victuals  with  all  poffible  diligence  ;  but  when  he 
had  efFedually  fupply'd  himfelf,  he  brake  off  the  Treaty,  block'd  them  up  again,  and 
conflrained  them  to  furrender. 

'Alexander  the  Great  being  defirous  to  reduce  Lucadiat  he  took,  plundered,  and  de- 
flroyed all  the  Caftles  about  it,  but  gave  the  Garrrifons  fate  Condufi  to  Lucadia ;  by 
which  Policy  he  fo  throng'd  them  with  men,  that  their  numbers  quickly  diftrcfs'd  them, 
and  they  were  forced  to  furrender. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Other  Advertifements  loth  for  the  Befiegers  and  the  Befieged. 

Fahr.  T  N  matters  of  aflault,  I  fay,  the  firft  things  to  be  provided  againft,  is  the  Enemies 
firfl  Effort ;  for  by  that  way  the  Romans  gain'd  many  a  Town,  affaulting  it  fud- 
denly,  and  in  all  places  at  once  ;  and  in  this  they  called  Aggredi  urbem  '  orona,  or  to  make  a 
general  affault,  as  Scipio  did  when  he  rook  new  Carthage  in  Spain.  But  if  the  Beficgt-d 
can  (land  the  firft  fliock,  it  gives  him  fuch  courage,  he  will  hardly  be  taken  afterwards, 

And 
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And  if  thini^s  ftould  go  fo  Far,  that  a  breach  fhouid  be  made,  and  the  Enemy  enter  j  ycc 
the  Citizens  have  their  remedy  if  they  will  iland  one  to  another:  for  many  Armies  have 
been  repelled  and  defeated  after  they  have  entered  a  Town.  The  remedy  is  thi^^-that 
thelnhabitantsmakegoodchehighcftplacesofthe^ity,  and  fire  upon  them  from  the  win- 
dows and  tops  of  their  hoiifes,  BlIC  againit  this  the  Aifailers  have  made  ufe  of  two  inven- 
tions ;  one  was,  to  open  the  Gates  of  the  City,  and  give  the  Inhabitants  opportunity  to 
efcapc ;  the  other  is,  to  make  proclamation,  that  whoever  throws  down  his  Arms  fhall 
have  quarter,  and  none  put  to  the  Sword  but  fuch  as  are  taken  in  Arms  ;  and  this  artifice 
has  been  the  taking  of  many  a  Town.  Moreover,  a  Town  is  taken  with  more  eafe,  when 
it  is  fofuddenly  attacked, as  when  an  Army  keeps  at  fuch  a  diflance,  as  that  the  Town  be- 
lieves either  you  will  not  at  all,  or  cannot  attempt  it,  before  they  ftallhave  the  alarm  of 
your  motion,  becaufe  it  is  at  prefent  fo  far  off.  Wherefore  if  you  can  come  upon  them 
fuddenly  and  fecretly,  not  once  in  twenty  times  but  you  will  fucceed  in  your  defign. 

I  fpeak  very  unwillingly  of  the  occurrences  of  cur  times,  becaufe  itmuft  be  done  with 
refleftion  u;  on  me  and  my  friends  ;  and  if  I  fhouid  difcourfe  of  other  people,  I  fhould 
not  know  what  to  fay.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  pafsby  the  example  of  d^jar  Borgia  (called 
Duke  Valanuno)  who  being  with  his  Army  at  Nocera,  under  pretence  of  making  an  in- 
road into  the  Dutchy  of  Camerin,  turned  fuddenly  upon  the  State  of  Urbin,  and  mafler'd 
it  without  any  trouble  m  one  day,  which  another  man  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  effefted  in  a  much  longer  time. 


C  H  A  P.   V.  ^ 


A  f^iJH  is  not  to  (tepen^  upon  the  Countenance  of  the  Enemy,  hut  is  rather  to 
fufped  what  even  he  fees  with  his  ejes, 

Pabr.  'T^  Hofe  who  are  befieged,  are  to  be  very  careful  of  the  tricks  and  furprizes  of 
the  Enemy,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to  rely  upon  the  countenance  that  he 
carries,  but  are  rather  to  fufpeft  there  is  fome  fraud  or  deceit  that  will  fall  heavily  upon 
them,  if  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deluded. 

Domitius  Cahinus  befieging  a  Town,  made  it  his  cuflom  every  day  to  march  round 
about  the  Walls  with  a  good  part  of  his  Army  ;  the  Garrifon  fancying  by  degrees  rhac 
it'was  only  for  his  recreation,  began  to  flacken  their  Guards,  of  which  Domitius  hav" 
ing  notice,  fell  fuddenly  upon  them,  and  carried  the  Town. 

Other  Generals  have  had  intelligence  of  relief  that  was  expeded  in  the  Town,  and 
having  habited  a  certain  number  of  their  Soldiers,  and  difpofed  them  under  counterfeit! 
Enfi^ns,  like  rhofe  which  the  befieged  expeded,  they  were  received  into  the  Gates, 
and  poiTeffed  themfelves  of  the  Town.  Cimon  an  Athenian  General  having  a  defign  to 
furt?rize  a  Town,  in  the  night  fct  fire  on  a  Temple  that  was  without  it,  and  the  In- 
habitants flocking  out  to  extinguifli  the  fire,  they  fell  into  an  Ambufcado,  and  loft  their 
ll'own.  Others  having  taken  forae  of  the  Servants,  and  fuch  people  as  came  forth  for 
forrage,  put  them  to  the  Sword,  and  difguifing  their  own  Soldiers  in  their  Cloths,  have 
entred  the  Gates,  and  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  the  Town. 


CHAP.  VI. 

How  to  (lisfurnif})  a  Garrifon  of  its  men^  and  to  Iring  a  terror  upon  a  Town, 


Fair.  '"T^  He  Ancients  linve  (befides  thefe)  made  ufe  of  feveral  Stratagems  and  Artifices 
to  unfurnifii  the  Enemies  Garrifons  of  their  men:  When  Supio  was  in  Afri- 
ca, being  defirous  to  poHefs  himfelf  of  fome  of  the  Garrifons,  which  the  Cnrthagiijiam 
had  in  their  cuftody,  he  made  many  offers  to  befiege  them  ;  but  pretending  fear,  he  not 
only  drew  off  on  a  (udden,  but  marched  away  with  his  Army  to  a  great  diflance.  Hanibat 
fuppofing  his  apprehenfion  real,  to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force,  drew  our  his  Gar- 
rifons, which  Scipio  underflanding  fent  Mafjlniffa  to  fiirprizc  them,  and  he  did  it  with 
fuccefs.  Fyrrlms  making  War  in  Sc/avonia,  advanced  againft  the  chief  Town  in  that  Pro- 
vince ;  in  the  defence  of  which  Town,  feveral  people  having  got  together,  he  pretended 
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to  defpaii  of  carrying  it  by  force,  and  turnini?  his  Arms  a^asnit  other  Towns  which 
were  not  viiibly  fo  ftrong,  he  profpered  fo  well  in  hi.s  dedgn,  that  the  faid  Town  draw* 
ing  out  a  good  part  of  icsGarrifon  in  relief  to  their  Nt-ighboms,  left  it  ftif  fo  weak,  as 
it  became  a  prey  to  his  Enemy.  Many  have  corrupted  and  defiled  the  waters,  and 
turned  Rivers  out  of  their  Channels,  to  make  themfelves  Msueis  of  a  Town,  and 
have  mifcarried  when  they  have  done.  It  is  a  way  likewife  conrributes  much  to  the  tak- 
ing of  a  Town,  to  affright  them  with  reports,  as  of  fome  great  Viftory  that  you  have 
obtained,  fome  great  fupplies  that  you  have  received,  and  an  obftinate  refolution  if 
they  do  not  furrender  quickly  to  put  them  all  to  the  Sword. 


CHAP.  VII. 

To  corrupt  a  Garrifon,  and  take  it  ly  Treachery. 

Fair.  COme  Generals  of  old  have  endeavoured  to  take  Towns  by  treachery,  by  corrupt* 
^  i  ng  fome  of  the  Garrifon,  and  they  have  done  it  fevcral  ways.  Some  have  fenc 
of  their  own  men  as  fugitives  into  the  Town,  thereby  to  put  them  into  credit  and  au- 
thority with  the  E»emy,  and  give  them  opportunity  to  betray  them.  Some  by  this  means 
have  difcovered  the  ftrength  of  the  Garrifon,  and  by  that  difcovery  have  taken  the  Town. 
Some  under  feigned  pretences  have  flopped  up  the  Gates  of  a  Town  from  (butting,  with  a 
Cart,  or  beam,  orfuch  kind  ot  thing,  and  given  their  party  the  convenience  of  entring. 
//<j«/7;.7/ befieging  the  Town  of  Tarentum  in  Calabria,  which  was  defended  by  the  Romans 
under  the  Condud  of  Z.^i'/wj,  corrupted  a  perfon  in  the  Garrifon  called  Eaneuii  and  ordered 
him  that  he  fhould  go  out  a  hunting  in  the  night,  and  pretend  he  durff  not  do  it  in  the  day 
for  fear  of  the  Enemy.  Eoneus  obferved  his  direftion,  went  out  and  in  feveral  nights  to- 
gether, and  the  Guards  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  ;  at  length  Hanibal  difguizing  fome 
ofhismen  in  the  habit  of  Huntfmen,  fent  them  in  after  him,  whokilled  the  Guards,  poA 
felfed  themfelves  of  the  Gates,  and  let  Hanibal  into  the  Town.  A  Garrifon  is  likewiffi 
to  be  cheated  by  drilling  them  a  good  diftance  out  of  Town,  and  pretending  to  fly 
when  they  come  to  charge  you.  Many  (and  Bambul  among  the  reft)  have  fuflered  their 
Camps  to  be  poflefl'ed  by  the  Enemy,  that  they  might  have  opportunity  to  clap  between 
with  their  Army,  and  get  into  the  Town.  Again,  they  are  ibmetimes  deluded  by  pre- 
tending to  raife  the  Siege,  as  Formio  the  Athenian  did,  who  having  plundered  and  har- 
rafled  the  Country  of  CalciJim,  received  their  Embafladors  afterwards  with  propofitions 
of  Peace:  He  gave  them  very  good  words,  and  fent  them  back  full  of  fecurity  and  fair 
promifes,  upon  which  the  poor  people  prefuming  too  much,  Formio  fell  fuddenly  upon 
rhem,  and  overcame  them.  Thofe  who  are  /hut  up  in  a  Town,  are  to  keep  a  flri<3: 
eye  upon  fuch  as  they  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  but  they  are  fometimes  to  be  fccured  and 
obliged  to  you  by  preferment  as  well  as  by  punifhment.  Marcellus  knew  that  Uicius  Bau- 
ciits  the  Nolan  was  a  great  favourer  of  Hanibal,  yet  he  carried  hirafelf  to  him  with  fo 
much  kindnefs  and  generofity,  that  of  an  Enemy,  he  made  him  his  intimate  Friend. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Good  Guard  is  to  hd  kept  in  all  places  and  times. 

jp;j/^r. 'TpHofewho  are  in  any  feir  of  being  befieged,  are  to  keep  diligent  guard  as  well 
when  the  Enemy  is  at  a  diftance,  as  at  hand:  and  they  are  to  havemoft  care 
of  thofe  places  where  they  think  themfelves  moftfecure;  for  many  Towns  have  been  lofl 
by  being  allaulted  on  that  fide  where  they  thought  themfelves  impregnable  ;  and  this  mif« 
carriage  arifes  from  two  caufes  ;  either  becaufe  the  place  is  really  ftiong  and  believed  in- 
accefiible,  or  elfe  becaufe  of  the  policy  of  the  Enemy,  who  with  great  clamour  and  noifc 
pretend  to  floim  it  on  one  fide,  whilfl  on  the  other  he  docs  it  as  vigoroufly,  but  with 
all  the  filence  imaginable.  And  therefore  it  concerns  the  befieged  to  be  very  careful, 
and  keep  good  Guards  upon  the  Walls,  cfpecially  in  the  night,  and  as  well  with  Dogs 
as  with  Men,  for  if  they  be  fierce  and  watd  ful,  thty  will  give  an  alarm  (if  the  Enemy  ap- 
proaches) as  foon  as  any  thing:  And  not  only  Doc^s,  but  Birds  have  been  known  to  have 
preferveda  Town,  as  it  happen'd  to  the  Romans,  when  the  French  befieged  the  Capitol. 

When 
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When  the  Spart.tm  lay  htioxc  Athens ,  Ahibi. ides \.o  diicoxxx  \\o\\f  Wis  watciies  wtit  kept,  com- 
manded chat  in  the  ni^hr  when  ever  he  held  upalit^hr,  each  of  the  Guards  fhould  hold  i  p 
anorher,  and  c^reat  puniflimenr  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  that  ntgleded  it.  ifocmtes 
killed  a  Centinel  that  he  found  a-fleep,  with  this  exprtiCon,  /  leave  him  as  1  found  him. 


CHAP.    IX.  . 

Ways  to  write  privately  to  ones  Friends- 

fV<^r. 'T^Hofc  who  have  been  befieged  have  contrived  feveral  ways  of  Con\'eying  Intel-* 
licence  to  their  friends  j  not  daring  to  truft  their  affairs  to  the  tongue  of  a 
meHenger,  they  write  in  cy pliers  many  times,  and  conceal  them  feveral  ways.  The  cy-^- 
phers  are  made  according  to  every  man's  fancy,  and  the  ways  of  concealing  them  are 
divers:  fome  have  writ  on  the  infide  of  a  fcabbard  of  a  Sword;  others  have  put  their 
Letters  up  in  Parte,  baked  it,  and  then  given  it  forfuftenancetothe  melTenger  that  is  tocarry 
it:  fome  have  hid  them  in  their  privities  ;  fome  in  the  collar  of  the  meifenger's  dog. 

There  is  another  very  ufeful  and  ingenious  way,  and  that  is,  by  writing  an  ordinary 
Letter  about  your  private  affairs,  and  afterwards  betwixt  every  two  lines  to  write  your 
intrigues  with  a  certain  kind  of  water  that  will  never  be  difcovered  but  by  dippirtg  it  in- 
to other  water,  or  by  holding  it  to  the  fire;  and  by  fo  doing  the  Letters  will  be  vifible. 
And  this  trick  has  beer^^^^y  fubrilly  pradifed  in  our  times,  in  which  a  certain  perfon 
having  adcfire  to  fignifie  a  fecret  to  fome  of  his  friends,  and  not  daring  to  truft  it  to  a 
mcflenger,  he  fent  out  Letters  of  Excommunication  written  very  formally,  but  ipterlined 
as  abovefaid,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fixed  to  the  doors  of  the  Churches,  which  being 
known  to  his  friends  by  fome  private  marks,  they  underftood  the  whole  bufinefs  :  and 
this  is  a  very  good  way,  for  he  who  carries  it  may  be  deceived,  and  he  that  writes  ic 
is  in  no  great  danger. 

There  are  a  thoufand  other  ways  invented  according  to  every  man's  fancy  and  wir. 
But  it  is  much  eafier  to  write  to  thofe  who  are  block'd  up  in  a  Town,  than  for  thofe 
who  are  befieged  to  write  to  their  friends  abroad,  becaufe  thcfe  Letters  cannot  be  con- 
veyed but  by  ibmebody  who  muft  pretend  to  run  away  out  of  the  Town,  which  is  a 
hard  and  a  dangerous  thing,  if  the  Enemy  be  any  thing  careful;  but  'tis  otherwife  with 
Letters  to  be  fent  into  the  Town,  for  a  man  has  a  thoufand  occafions  to  come  into  a 
Leaguer,  where  he  may  watch  his  opportunity,  and  flip  into  the  Town. 

C  H  A  P.  X* 

How  to  repair  a  hreachy  and  the  way  to  defend  it. 

Fair.  T)UT  let  us  come  now  to  the  prefent  way  of  beleaguering  of  Towns:  I  fay,  that 
^  if  you  be  aflaulted  in  a  Town  that  is  not  fortified  with  ditches  on  the  infide,  (as 
I  have  mentioned  before)  that  your  Enemy  may  not  enter  at  the  breaches  which  the  Ar- 
tillery make,  (for  againft  other  breaches  there  is  no  remedy)  it  is  necefiary  whilfi:  the  Ar- 
tillery is  playing,  to  cut  a  new  ditch  behind  the  breach  of  at  leaft  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  to  throw  all  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  it  towards  the  Town,  that  it  may  make  a 
good  Rampart,  and  add  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch  ;  and  this  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
with  fuch  diligence,  that  when  the  wall  falls,  the  ditch  may  be  at  leaft  five  or  fix  yards 
deep;  and  whilft  they  are  at  work  to  make  this  ditch,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  be  fe- 
cured  with  two  Cafemars,  that  may  flank  the  Enemy  in  cafe  he  fhould  endeavour  to 
difturb  them ;  and  if  the  wall  be  fo  flrong  as  to  give  you  time  to  make  your  ditch  and 
your  Cafemats,  that  part  \vW\cVi  is  battered  will  be  the  ftrongcft  part  about  the  Town  ; 
for  that  Rampart  will  be  of  the  fame  form  and  model  which  we  propofed  for  Che  ditch 
within.  But  where  the  v/all  is  fo  weak  as  to  allow  you  no  time,  then  you  muft  fhew  your 
courage,  a.nd  prefent  yourftif  br:ive!y  arthe  breach,  your  Soldiers  well  afmed,  and  with 
as  muchchearfulnefsas  ispofllhle,  This  way  ofthrowing  up  new  works  was  obferved  by  the 
Pifanswhen  you  beficgedi-S  and  they  might  do  it  well  enough  ;  for  their  walls  were  ftrong, 
which  gave  them  time,  and  the  earth  good  and  proper  for  Ramparts  ;  whereas  had  they 
wanted  either  of  thofe  convenience.^;,  they  muft  of  neccflicv  have  been  loth  It  is  wifdom 
therefore  to  make  riiefc  ditches  round  about  the  Town  before  there  be  any  neceffity,  as 
we  faid  before;  for  in  that  cafe  you  may  expert  the  Enemy  without  fear. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  xr. 

 .  Of  Mines. 

Fair.  'T^HE  ancients  took  feveral  Towns  by  mining  under  ground,  and  that  two  ways, 
either  by  carrying  their  mines  under  ground  into  the  Town,  and  enrring 
thereby,  (as  the  Romans  did  when  they  took  the  City  of  Vejentum)  or  by  undermining 
only  the  walls,  and  fo  tumbling  them  down.    At  prefent  this  latter  way  is  more  ufed 
than  the  other,  and  renders  thofe  Towns  which  ftand  high  weaker  than  the  reft,  be- 
caufe  more  fubjed  to  bemin'd;  and  then  adding  but  a  good  quantity  of  powder,  which*- 
takes  fire  in  an  inftant,  you  do  not  only  ruin  the  wall,  but  you  open  the  very  moun- 
tain, and  cleave  the  works  into  pieces.    The  way^to  prevent  this,    is  to  fortify  in 
flat  Country,  and  make  the  ditch  which  encompailes  your  Town  fo  deep,  thnt  the  ene-' 
my  may  not  dig  under  it  without  coming  to  the  water,  which  is  the  beft  defence  a-' 
gainft  mines.    But  if  you  be  to  defend  a  Town  upon  an  eminence,  your  beft  way  will^ 
be  to  make  feveral  deep  holes  in  the  wall,  that  may  give  vent  to  the  powder  when  the'' 
enemy  fets  it  on  fire. 

There  is  another  way  likewife  to  prevent  them,  and  that  is,  by  countermining,  if 
you  find  where  the  enemy  mines  ;  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  difcover  them,  efpecial[y  if 
you  be  befieged  by  a  cautious  enemy. 

■  .r 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Cood  Guards  are  always  to  he  kept,  and  your  Soldiers  not  to  le  divided. 

Fair.  XJE  who  is  befieged  is  to  take  extraordinary  care  that  he  be  not  furpriz'd  in 
time  of  repofe  ^  as  after  a  ftorm,  after  the  Guards  are  fet,  (which  is  either 
at  break  of  day,  or  at  the  fhutting  in  of  the  evening^  or  efpecially  whilft  you  are  ac 
dinner,  in  which  time  many  Towns  have  been  taken,  and  many  fallies  have  been  made- 
to  the  deftruftion  of  the  befiegers.  Wherefore  it  is  necefiary  to  be  upon  the  Guard  in' 
all  quarters,  and  your  men  generally  arm'd  :  and  here  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you,  that  no- 
thing makes  a  Town  or  Camp  harder  to  be  defended,  than  the  dividing  of  your  forces; 
for  the  enemy  being  able  to  attack  you  when  he  pleafes  with  all  his  Power  at  once, 
you  muft  be  ready  on  all  fides  ;  and  having  parted  your  Forces,  you  will  be  forced  to 
defend  your  felf  with  a  part,  and  to  keep  the  fame  guards  with  the  remainder  when- 
ever the  enemy  allails  you,  as  you  Ihould  have  done  when  your  whole  Garrifon  was 
together  J  which  is  a  great  difadvantage,  for  he  can  attack  you  with  his  whole  power, 
when  you  have  but  a  part  of  yours  to  defend  yourfelf. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

That  when  ones  fees  himfelf  hlockd  up  on  every  fide,  it  is  good  to  expofe  ones  felf  noio 
and  then,  and  of  the  advantages  which  have  enfued. 

Fair.  TF  he  who  is  befieged  be  beaten  confiderately,  he  is  certainly  loft;  but  the  Be- 
ficgcr  can  only  be  repulfed :  for  which  rCalon  many  who  have  been  befieged 
(either  in  Camp  or  Town,)  though  they  have  been  inferior  in  number,  have  nevcrthe- 
Jefs  fallied  with  their  whole  force  at  a  time,  and  been  too  hard  for  the  enemy.  Thus 
Marcelliis  did  at  Nola;  thus  Cajar  did  in  Frame,  when  his  Camp  was  cncompalled  with 
a  vail  number  of  Gauls,  for  finding  he  was  not  able  to  defend  it,  becaufc  he  muft  di- 
vide his  men  into  parties,  and  diftribute  thtm  round,  and  finding  alfo  that  itanding 
within  his  lloccadocs  he  could  not  do  fo  much  execution  upon  the  enemy  as  he  dcfired, 
he  opened  his  Camp  on  one  fide,  and  iffuin^  out  of  it  with  his  whole  force,  charged 
the  enemy  with  fuch  fury  and  coutage,  that  he  put  them  to  the  rout.  Bcfidcs,  the  ob- 
ftinacy  and  refolution  of  tlie  befieged  does  many  times  aftonift  and  terrify  the  enemy. 
PompeyhQW^  encamped  againfl  Cajart  and  Cafars  Army  in  great  diflrels  for  provifioris. 
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Pornpey  had  prefenred  him  a  piece  oF  Caf.r/s  bread  which  was  made  oi  herbs,  and 
look'd  upon  as  a  very  Ihange  thing;  Pompey  hsivin^  viewed  ir,  commanded  that  ic 
fhould  not  be  fhcv.'n  in  liis  Army,  left  it  fliotild  difcourage  them  to  confider  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  their  Enemy.  Nothing  was  more  honourable  to  the  Romans  in  their  War  with 
Hantbal  than  their  conftancy,  becaufe  in  the  gieateft  of  tlieic  diftrefs,  and  in  the  worft 
of  their  fortune,  they  never  demanded  peace,  nor  difcovcr'd  any  token  of  fear :  on  the 
contrary,  when  Hnmi-al  was  under  their  Walls,  tliey  fold  the  ground  in  which  he  was 
encamped,  at  an  higher  race  than  it  would  have  been  fold  at  another  time  :  and  they 
were  lo  true  and  firm  in  their  enterprizes,  tiiat  they  would  not  draw  off  from  Capuazo 
defend  their  own  City,  though  tiiey  had  an  Army  before  that,  when  Hcinibal  appeared 
before  Rome. 

1  am  fenfible  I  have  told  you  feveral  things  that  you  underflood,  and  perhaps  confi- 
dered  already  ;  yet  I  have  done  it  (as  I  faid  before)  by  that  means  to  give  you  a  bet- 
ter compreheiiiion  of  rhe  quality  of  this  Army;  and  to  fatisfy  fuch  (if  there  be  any  fuch 
herej  as  have  no:  had  the  opportunity  to  underftaud  it  fo  well  as  you,  I  fuppofe  now 
there  remains  nothing  but  that  1  give  you  fome  general  rules  which  are  very  obvious 
and  common. 


C  H  7^  P.  XV. 

General  Rules  to  he  ohferved  in  Military  Difcipline. 

pair.  'TpHat  which  is  beneficial  to  you,  is  prejudicial  to  your  Enemy  ^  atld  that  wliieh 
is  beneficial  to  him,  is  prejudicial  to  you. 

He  who  in  War  is  moll  vigilant  to  obferve  the  defigns  and  enterprizes  of  the  Ene- 
my, and  takes  mofl  pains  in  exercifing  and  difciplining  his  Army,  fhall  expofe  himfelf 
to  lefs  danger,  and  have  greater"  probability  of  vidory. 

Never  bring  your  men  to  fight  till  you  have  fome  jufl  confidence  in  their  courage, 
till  you  have  feen  them  well  arm'd,  and  well  ordered  j  and  never  let  them  engage  but 
when  you  find  them  chearful,  and  hopeful  of  fuccefs. 

It  is  better  to  conquer  an  Enemy  by  hunger  than  fighting,  in  which  lafl  viftory,  for- 
tune has  more  fhare  than  vertue  or  courage. 

No  refolution  is  fo  likely  to  fucceed,  as  that  which  is  concealed  from  the  Enemy  till 
it  comes  to  be  executed. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  the  whole  Art  of  War,  than  to  know  how  to  cake 
advantage  when  it  is  offered. 

Nature  produces  few  perfons  ftrong  ;  but  induftry  and  exercife  makes  many. 

Order  and  difcipline  is  more  available  in  War,  than  valour  or  force. 

When  any  come  over  to  your  fervice  from  the  Enemy,  they  are  of  great  advantage 
to  you,  provided  they  be  faithful;  for  it  is  more  diminution  to  the  Enemies  flrength 
to  have  Soldiers  revolt>  than  to  have  fo  many  flain,  though  the  name  of  a  fugitive  is  fuf- 
picious  to  new  triends.  and  abominable  to  old. 

It  is  better  in  the  drawing  up  your  Battalions  for  a  Battle,  to  draw  them- up  witU 
referves,  and  place  fuch  behind  the  front  as  may  fupply  it  upon  occafion,  than  to  en- 
large your  front,  and  make  as  it  were  but  one  rank  of  your  whole  Army. 

He  who  underffands  his  own  Forces  and  the  Enemies  too,  can  hardly  mifcarry. 

The  courage  of  Soldiers  is  better  than  their  number. 

The  fituation  of  the  place  is  fometimes  more  effcdual  than  the  courage  of  yout 
men. 

New  and  unexpected  things  are  an  aftonifliment  to  fome  Armies. 

Your  Soldiers  defpife  things  that  are  common,  and  are  weary  of  any  thing  that  is 
tedious;  1  would  advife  therefore  that  by  pickeeiing  and  little  skirmifhes  you  acquaint 
your  men  with  your  Enemy  before  you  bring  them  to  Battle, 

He  who  purines  an  Enemy  that  is  difordered,  in  diforder  himfelf,  fhall  lc>fe  the  vi«' 
ftory  he  had  gained,  and  perhaps  give  it  to  the  Enemy. 

He  who  makes  not  provifion  of  Victuals,  will  be  beaten  without  a  blow. 

He  who  relies  more  upon  his  Horfc  than  his  Foot,  or  his  Foot  than  his  Horfc,  raufl 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  place. 

If  you  would  know  at  any  time  whether  you  have  any  fpies  in  your  Army,  you  have* 
no  more  to  do  but  to  command  every  man  to  his  Tent. 
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If  you  find  the  Enemy  has  any  knowledge  of  your  defigns,  you  mufl:  change  them. 
What  you  are  to  do,  you  may  advife  with  many  i  what  you  are  refolded  to  do,  com- 
tnunicate  with  few. 

When  Soldiers  are  in  their  quarters,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  order  by  fear  and  by  punifli- 
ment;  when  in  the  field,  with  hopes  and  reward. 

A  good  General  never  comes  to  a  Battle  but  when  ncceflity  requires,  or  fome  great 
advantage  invites  him. 

You  muft  endeavour  that  your  Enemy  may  not  know  how  you  intend  to  draw  up 
your  Army  when  you  come  to  fight;  and  let  your  figure  be  what  it  will,  be  fure  your 
firft  Companies  be  fo  ordered  as  that  they  may  fall  back  into  the  fecond,  and  both  in- 
to the  third. 

When  you  are  engaged,  never  employ  any  of  your  Battalias  about  any  thing  but 
that  to  which  you  deputed  them  at  firUj  if  you  would  avoid  putting  things  into  dif- 
order. 

Sudden  accidents  are  noteafily  prevented;  butthofe  which  are  forefeen,  are  prevented 
without  diffiaulty. 

Men,  Arms,  Money  and  Provifions  are  the  nerves  of  War;  but  the  firfl  two  are 
raoft  neceflary,  becaufe  Men  and  Arms  will  find  Money  and  Victuals ;  but  Money  and 
Viduals  can  never  find  Men. 

The  rich  Man  unarm'd,  is  but  a  prey  to  the  Soldier. 

Ufe  your  Soldiers  to  abominate  luxury  either  in  diet  or  cloths. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  think  fit  to  fpeab  of  in  general,  though  I  am  fenfible  other 
things  would  have  fallen  in  well  enough  with  my  Difcouvfe  As  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  ancients  ordered  their  Squadrons;  how  they  were  habited,  and  how  they 
exercifed  them  in  feveral  other  things;  and  I  could  have  added  fcvcral  particulars, 
which  1  have  not  thought  neceflary  at  this  rime,  becaule  you  may  know  it  your  felf, 
and  likcwife  becaufe  it  was  not  my  intention  at  firft  to  fhew  you  exadly  how  the  ancienc 
Militia  was  conftituted,  but  how  it  was  to  be  done  in  our  times. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  thought  itunneceflary  to  fpeakany  farther  of  thofe  kind  of  an* 
tiquities,  than  what  might  be  ferviceable  to  this  introdudion.  1  know  likewife  I  might 
have  inlarg'd  my  felf  more  about  the  exer:ifing  of  Horfe;  and  come  afterwards  to  dif- 
courfe  of  Sea-fights,  for  to  diftinguifli  Militia's,  their  Armies  at  Sea,  and  Armies  at 
Land ;  Armies  of  Foot,  and  Armies  of  Horfe;  but  of  Sea  difcipline  I  fhall  not  prefume 
to  fay  any  thing,  becaufe  I  know  nothing  of  it:  Ifhall  leave  that  to  be  treated  of  by  Ge- 
tiouefes  or  VeuetianSy  who  by  their  experience  in  that  kind,  have  done  very  great  things 
formerly.  Nor  (hall  I  fpeak  any  farther  of  Horfe  than  what  I  have  faid  before,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fo  corrupt  and  diforderly.  For  if  your  Foot  (which  is  the  ftrength  of  aa 
Army)  are  well  difciplin'd,  and  in  good  order,  your  Cavalry  muft  be  good  of  neceffity. 


CHAP.  XVL 

The  my  to  have  many  Horfe  in  your  Country. 

fahr,  T  Would  however  remember  him  who  is  defirous  to  fettle  and  eftablifh  a  good 
Militia  in  his  Country,  that  to  furnifli  it  handforaely  with  Horfe,  he  Ijbould  do 
two  things;  one  is,  that  he  ftiould  diftribute  a  certain  number  of  good  Stallions  up  and 
down,  that  the  Countrymen  may  breed,  and  drive  a  Trade  witirpoles  and  Colts,  as 
you  do  in  this  Country  with  Calves  and  young  Mules.  The  other  is,  that  there  might 
not  want  Chapmen  for  the  Colts,  1  would  oblige  every  man  that  keeps  a  Mule,  to 
keep  an  Horfe ;  and  he  that  would  keep  but  one  thing  tor  his  Saddle,  fhould  be  en- 
joyned  to  have  it  an  Horfe ;  befides,  1  would  conftrain  every  man  that  wore  Cloth- 
cloths,  to  keep  a  Horfe  in  his  Stable.  g 

This  order  was  taken  not  long'  fince  by  a  Prince  of  our  times,  and  fuccceded  fo  well, 
that  in  a  fliort  time  he  had  a  moft  excellent  Cavalry.  As  to  other  things  relating  to  Hor- 
fes,  I  refer  you  to  what  has  been  faid  this  day,  and  what  has  been  pradifcd  of  old. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

A  General  is  to  hiv^^t  of  himfelf  and  not  follow  altdgether  the  Pra^ices  of  his 

Predeceffors. 

Fair.  TyViT  perhaps  you  would  defire  to  know  what  part  and  qualifications  there 
^  ought  to  be  in  a  General ;  and  I  will  ("atisfy  you  in  fliort,  for  I  cannot  make 
choice  of  a  properer  man,  than  he  whounderftands  all  thofe  things  which  I  have  recom- 
mended this  day;  and  yet  that  would  not  be  fufficient,  unlefs  he  had  abilities  to  invent 
fomething  of  his  own  ;  for  never  any  man  was  Mafter  of  a  Trade,  who  had  no  inven- 
tion of  his  own ;  and  if  invention  be  honourable  in  any  thing,  it  is  moft  certainly  in 
this  :  This  is  manifeft  in  all  Authors,  who  have  conftantly  applauded  all  forts  of  in- 
ventions, how  flight  and  inconfiderable  foever,  as  appears  by  the  great  Charader  they 
beftowed  on  Alexander  the  Great,  for  his  wifdom  in  appointing  a  Cap  to  be  put  upon 
the  top  of  a  Launce  as  a  fignal  for  the  diflodging  of  his  Army,  rather  than  to  do  it 
by  found  of  Trumpet  as  formerly,  becaufe  it  imported  him  much  that  they  fhould  re- 
move privately.  He  was  commended  likewife  for  ordering  his  Soldiers  upon  a  charge 
to  fall  down  upon  their  left  knee,  as  an  expedient  that  v/ould  make  them  receive  the 
charge  with  the  more  ftrength  and  firmnefs;  which  invention  got  him  the  vidory,  and 
occafioned  him  fo  much  honour,  that  all  Statues  erefled  afterwards  in  his  honour,  were 
erefted  in  that  pofture.  But  becaule  it  is  time  to  conclude  our  difcourfe,  I  will  leave 
where  I  began,  to  avoid  the  reproach  which  is  incident  to  fuch  perfons  as  when  once 
draggled  know  not  how  to  return. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
The  Author  returns,  and  with  a  Jhort  Difcourfe  concludes  his  Book. 

Fair.  TF  you  remember  (Ccjimo)  you  told  me,  that  you  could  not  imagine  the  reafoil 
why  in  one  place  I  ihould  commend  Antiquity,  and  blame  thofe  which  would 
not  imitate  it  in  great  things ;  and  yet  I  have  not  imitated  it  my  felf  in  my  martial 
Affairs,  in  which  I  have  taken  much  pains,  and  fpenc  a  great  deal  of  my  time. 

To  which  I  anfwer,'  That  men  who  are  to  execute  any  thing,  are  firft  to  learn  which 
way  it  is  to  be  done,  that  they  may  be  afterwards  the  more  able,  when  it  comes  to  6- 
peration.  Now  whether  or  no  I  underff and  how  to  eftablifli  a  Militia  according  to  the 
method  of  the  Ancients,  I  leave  you  to  judge,  who  have  heard  me  difcourfe  of  it  fo 
long;  from  whence  you  may  imagine  how  much  time  has  been  fpent  in  thofe  thoughts 
by  me,  what  great  defire  I  have  had  to  bring  them  to  effed,  and  whether  I  have  alrea- 
dy, or  ever  may  have  occafion  to  do  it.  But  to  fatisfy  you  farther,  and  juffify  myfelf^ 
I  will  give  you  the  reafohs,  and  thereby  obferve  my  promife  in  fome  meafure,  by  fliew- 
ing  you  the  conveniencies  and  inconvenienciesin  fuch  imitations.  I  fay  th)6n,  that  no  a- 
dion  this  day  among  men  is  more  eafily  executed  according  to  the  method  of  the  An- 
cients, than  military  d;rcip]inej  but  it  muff  be  among  fuch  Princes  as  are  able  to  bring 
together  15  or  20000  of  their  own  Subjeds,  againit  an  Enemy.  On  the  other  fide, 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult,  to  fuch  Princes  as  have  not  that  convenience :  And 
that  you  may  comprehend  ir  the,  better,  you  mufl  underfland,  that  Generals  are  com- 
mended upon  two  feveral  accounts  ;  fome  are  famous  for  that  with  an  Army  ordered  and 
prepared  f^y  their  own  natural  difcipiine,  they  have  performed  great  things  j  fo  it  was 
syirh  mofl  of  the  Roman  Citizens,  and  others  who  had  the  command  of  Armies  ;  whofe 
only  task  was  to  keep  their  Soldiers  good,  and  condud  them  fecurely.  Others  have 
been  not  only  to  contend  with  and  conquer  the  Enemy,  but  they  were  firfl  to  inftrud 
and  exercife  their  Army ;  and  thefe  doubtlefs  were  wdrthy  of  more  pt'aife  than  they 
who  with  their  old  and  well  experienced  Soldiers  performed  fuch  Exploits;  Of  thi^ 
fort  was  Pelopidas,  Epamimndas,  Ttellus,  Hojlilius,  Philip  of  Macedon,  Cyrus  King  of  Per- 
fa,  and  Gracchus  the  Roman  :  All  thofe  were  forc'd  to  model  and  difcipiine  their  Ar- 
mies before  they  ventured  them  to  fight ;  and  all  thefe  were  able  to  do  it  in  refpcd  of 
their  own  experience,  and  that  they  had  Other  Perfons  which  were  able  to  exercife  their 
Soldiers  as  they  defired.  Nor  would  it  ever  have  been  pQfTiblc  that  any  6f  thofe  Ge- 
nerals, how  good  and  excellent  foever,  could  ever  have  done  any  great  thing  in  another* 
ProviriCe  full  of  corrupt  men,  unlefs  it  had  been  accuf^omed  to  fome  honeft  Obedience.  It 

Y  y  y  is 
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is  not  fufEcient  then  in  Imly  to  underftand  how  to  manage  a  Veteran  Army  ;  but  you 
muft  firft  know  how  to  make  and  prepare  ir,  and  then  how  to  govern  and  condudt  it. 
Again,  thofe  who  do  this,  muft  be  fuch  Princes  as  have  great  revenues,  and  many  Sub- 
jeds,  in  which  number  I  am  not  to  be  reckoned,  as  one  who  never  commanded,  nor 
never  can,  unlefs  it  be  foreign  Forces  under  fome  other  Prince;  inro  which  foreigners, 
whether  it  be  poflible  or  not  to  infufe  any  of  thefs  things  of  which  I  have  difcoiirfed,  I 
leave  to  you  to  judge.  How  could  I  perfwade  a  Soldier  of  our  days  to  carry  more  Arms 
than  he  was  accuftomed,  and  befides  his  Arms,  two  or  three  days  Provifion  at  his  back, 
and  a  Spade  or  Pickaxe  at  his  girdle?  How  could  I  prevail  with  him  ro  work  or  dig  all 
day ;  to  ftand  all  day  to  his  Arms  in  counterfeit  exercifes,  that  I  m  ight  rely  the  more  confident* 
ly  upon  him  when  he  came  to  it  in  good  earneft?  How  could  i  work  upon  him  to 
abftain  from  play,  lafcivioufnefs,  blafphemy,  and  infolence,  which  is  their  pradicc 
every  day?  How  long  would  it  be  before  I  could  reduce  them  into  fuch  order,  fuch  dif- 
cipline,  and  awe,  that  if  an  Apple-tree  was  never  fo  full,  and  flood  in  the  middle  of 
their  Camp,  none  of  them  fhould  venture  to  touch  it  ?  As  is  many  times  read  of  the' 
.  Roman  Armies.  What  is  itthati  can  promife  them,  that  may  make  them  cither  fear  me,  or 
love  me,  when  the  War  being  ended,  I  fiiall  have  no  farther  ro  do  with  them  ?  How 
can  I  make  them  fenfible  of  fhamc,  who  have  been  born  and  bred  without  any?  How 
Ihould  they  pay  me  a  refped  whom  they  do  not  know?  By  what  God,  by  what  Saint 
ihall  I  conjure  them?  By  the  Gods  which  they  adore,  or  by  the  Gods  which  they 
blafpheme?  Which  it  is  they  adore  I  cannot  tell,  but  am  fure  they  blafpheme  them  all. 
How  can  I  exped  they  fhould  keep  their  promife,  which  they  do  hourly  defpife  ?  Hovir- 
can  they  who  pay  no  honour  to  God,  exprefs  any  to  men?  What  good  difcipline  then' 
are  we  like  to  imprint  upon  fo  depraved  a  Mafs?  If  you  objcft  that  the  Swiz.zers  and 
Spaniards  are  good  Soldiers,  I  confcfs  them  much  better  than  the  Italians  ;  but  if  you 
confider  what  I  have  faid,  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  both  thofe  Nations,  you 
will  find  them  come  fiiort  in  many  things  of  the  perfeftion  of  the  Ancients.  The  Siotz,- 
z,ers  are  become  good  Soldiers  by  natural  praftice  of  thofe  things  which  I  have  recom- 
mended ;  and  the  Spaniards  by  neccflity  ;  for  tiicir  Wars  lying  in  Foreign  Provinces, 
where  they  are  conftrained  to  overcome  or  die,  (becaufe  they  can  never  hope  to  get  ofF 
by  flying)  are  grown  good,  and  yet  their  goodnefs  is  in  many  things  defedive;  for 
their  excellence  is  only  to  ftand  and  receive  the  Enemy  at  pufh  of  Pike,  and  the  Swords 
point,-  befides,  there  is  not  any  man  among  them  fit  to  inftrud  another  in  vyhat  is  jicr 
ceflary,  much  lefs  if  he  be  not  of  their  own  Country.  But  to  return  to  our  Italians,  whd 
having  wanted  wife  Princes,  have  not  been  capable  of  good  orders ;  and  having  wanted 
chat  necefllty  which  was  incumbent  upon  the  they  have  not  taken  it  upofthem- 

felves,  fo  that  now  they  are  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  the  world,  not  for  any  fault  in 
the  people,  but  in  their  Princes,  who  thertby  have  been  chaftifed  for  their  ignorance, 
and  j'uftly  punifhed  forlofing  their  Territories  fo  ignominioufly,  without  any  confider- 
able  refinance.  Will  you  fee  that  what  I  fay  is  true?  Confider  what  Wars  we  have  had 
in  Italy  fince  the  Expedition  of  Charles  8th,  to  this  day :  and  although  other  Wars  ren- 
dered Soldiers  formidable  and  martial ;  thefe  Wars,  by  how  much  they  were  more 
great,  and  more  furious,  by  fo  much  both  OfEcers  and  Soldiers  became  more  diflblute 
and  cowardly :  And  this  muft  neceffarily  proceed  from  ill  orders,  which  are  not  much 
better  at  this  day  ;  and  the  mifcry  is,  there  was  nor  is  none  able  to  reform  them: 
Do  not  think  that  there  is  any  way  to  recover  reputation  to  ttie  Arms  of  the  Italians^ 
but  by  this  way  that  I  have  propofed,  and  by  means  of  fuch  Princes  as  have  great  Terri- 
tories there  j  for  this  form  may  be  imprinted  in  men  that  are  fimple,  and  plain, 
and  one's  own  Subjeds,  much  fooner,  thun  in  fuch  as  are  lewd,  and  difordcrly, 
I  and  ftrangers.  A  good  Sculptor  never .  expefts  to  make  a  good  Statue  out  of 
i  a  piece  of  Marble  that  is  mangled,  and  has  been  ill  handled ;  but  he  will  do  well 
enough  if  it  has  never  been  touched.  Our  Princes  in  Iia/y,  before  they  were  fenfible  of 
their  Wars  with  the  Northern  Nations,  believed  it  was  enough  for  a  Prince  to  know  how 
to  write  a  civil  anfwer;  how  to  dircd  a  Letter  with  all  its  Pundilio's  ;  how  to  /he\fr 
himfelf  witty  and  quick  in  his  repartees ;  how  to  juggle,  and  difiemble ;  how  to  drefs  him- 
[  fcif  handfomly,  and  difpofe  of  his  Jewels  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  how  to  eat,  and  fleep 
j  in  more  ftate  and  magnificence  than  other  people ;  to  have  a  thoufand  dalliances  and 
pleafures  about  him  j  to  behave  himfelf  hai;ghtily,  and  extort  from  his  Subjcds;  to  live 
an  idlcnefs  and  eafe;  ro  difpofeof  Military  commands  totheir  Parafites  ;  to  defpife  thofe 
who  propofed  any  thing  of  Virtue  ;  to  require  that  their  word  fhould  be  like  Oracles,  and 
of  as  much  authority,  as  if  fpoken  by  God  himfelf;  to  employ  fuch  as  had  no  knowledge 
in  affairs;  to  commit  great  things  to  thofe  who  duifl  attempt  nothing;  to  believe  every 
thing  immediately,  without  pondering  and  debating  either  their  words  or  arguments  that 
/jpoke  thsHii  aad  ftveral  other  imperfcdions  which  hindered  them  from  feeing  that  at  lafl 
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they  muft  become  a  prey  to  any  that  would  attack  them.  Thcfe  things  in  the  ^ear 
lapj..  were  the  occadoii  of  thofe  flights,  and  fears,  and  depredatiohs,  by  which  three  of 
the  moU  potent  States  in  Italy  were  frequerJtly  dedroyed.  But  the  worft  is,  they 
which  remain,  continue  in  the  fame  errors,  and  live  in  the  fame  diforder,  without  any 
confiderati'on  rliac  thofe  who  formerly  defired  to  prefcrve  their  Dominions,  did  all 
that  I  have  prefcribfed  this  day  ;  and  that  their  whole  ftudy  was  to  aecullom  theitifelves 
both  minds  and  bodies  to  labour,  to  trouble,  and  defpifing  of  danger.  And  this  was 
the  caufe  thatC^/^/-,  Alexander ^  and  all  the  valiant  and  brave  Princes  were  always  at 
the  head  of  their  Armies,  compleacly  armed  and  on  foot,  and  rather  than  lofe  their 
flates  they  v/ould  lofe  their  lives;  fo  as  they  Jived  and  dyed  with  a  gre?t  deal  of  honoars 
And  though  perhaps  fome  of  them  might  be  condemned  for  their  ambition,  and  exor^ 
bitanc  delirfe  to  reign  j  yet  they  could  never  be  accufed  of  effeminacy,  or  doing  any 
thing  that  might  render  fhem  delicate  and  unmanly.  Which  paffages  if  they  were  read 
and  believed  by  the  Princes  of  our  times,  it  would  be  impoffible  but  they  muft  alter  their 
courfe  of  life,  and  their  Provinces  their  fortune.  But  becaufe  in  the  beginning  of  our 
difcourfe  you  complained  of  your  Militia,  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  have  ordered  it  accord- 
ing to  my  abovefaid  diredion,  and  it  has  not  anfwered  your  expeftation,  you  have 
reafon  to  complain  ;  but  it  be  not  ordered  and  exercifed  according  to  my  rules,  the 
complaint  lyes  more  properly  againll  you,  who  has  made  it  rather  an  abortion,  than 
a  perfeft  ptodudion.  The  Venettaasy  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  began  very  well,  but 
they  did  not  perfevere,  and  it  was  imputable  rather  to  themfelves,  than  their  Soldiers. 
And  let  me  affirm  this  to  you  for  a  truth,  and  among  all  the  prcfent  Princes  of  Italy^ 
he  who  takes  his  way  firff,  and  obferves  thefe  rules  and  thefe  orders,  fliall  make  himfelf 
greater  than  any  Prince  in  that  Country  ;  and  it  fh^ll  happen  to  his  SubjeSs  as  to  thd 
Kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  falling  under  the  Dominion  of  King  P/)/7//>,  was  improved  to 
that  height  by  this  order  and  exercife  (whilft  the  refl  of  Greece  were  idle,  and  if  em- 
ployed at  all,  it  was  in  following  Plays  and  Balls,  andfuch  effeminate  entertainments)  that 
in  a  few  years  time  he  was  able  to  conquer  the  whole  Country,  and  leave  a  foundation  td 
his  Son  to  make  himfelf  Monarch  of  the  whole  world.  He  then  who  dcfpifes  this  Do* 
ftrine,  if  he  be  a  Prince  defpifes  his  own  Principality  ;  and  if  a  Citizen,  his  own  City. 
And  in  this  I  cannot  but  complain  of  Nature,  whofliould  either  have  not  fuffered  me  to 
have  known  thefe  things ;  or  have  given  me  power  to  have  executed  them,  which  is  a 
thing  I  can  never  hope  for  now,  as  growing  old,  and  towards  the  end  of  ray  days.  For 
this  reafon  I  have  difcourfed  the  more  frankly  v/ith  you  who  are  young,  and  fo  qualifi- 
ed that  you  may  be  able  (if  you  be  fatisfied  with  what  is  faid)  to  give  the  fame  Coun- 
cil to  your  own  Princes  when  occafion  fhall  be  offered,  and  I  hope  with  fuccefs  ;  and  of 
this  I  beg  you  would  not  difpond  ;  for  this  Province  feems  to  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
reviving  things  that  are  dead,  as  it  has  done  Poetry, and  Painting,  and  Sculpture;  though 
for  ray  own  part  I  cannot  expeft  to  fee  it,  as  having  one  foot  already  in  the  grave. 
Certainly  had  fortune  indulged  me  in  my  young  days,  fo  far  as  to  have  afforded  fo 
much  Territory  as  fuch  an  enterprize  required,  I  believe  in  a  ftort  time  I  would  have 
demonflrated  to  the  world  the  power  and  eiEcacy  of  the  orders  of  the  Ancients, by  means 
of  which  Ifhould  have  enlarged  my  Dominions  with  honour,  or  loft  them  without  ftame^ 
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]'*T  is  recorded  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Fkrsnce,  that  a  certain  holy  Perfottj 
k .  whofe  life  was  the  admiration  of  that  age,  falh'nf^  one  day  into  a  Trance,  had  a 
very  ftrange  apparition  it  feemed  to  him,  thatthi  fouls  of  married  men,  that  came 
trooping  in  great  numbers  to  Hell,  cried  out  all  of  them  as  they  pafled,  that  their 
Marriage  was  the  caufe  of  their  mifery,  and  their  Wives  the  occafjon  of  tlieir  coming 
thic';er :  MiiiGSy  Radamanth,  and  the  whole  infernal  Privy-Council  were  amazed  at  the 
clamour  i  at  firft  they  could  not  believe  there  was  any  thing  in  the  br'/nefs,-  but  at  lafl: 
obferving  the  fame  complaints  continually  multiplyed,  they  thought  it  fit  to  make  P/uto 
acquainted:  Phito  underftanding  the  report,  without  imparting  r.ny  thing  to  his  wife, 
(who  had  taken  Phyfick  that  week,  and  kept  her  Chamber)  refolved  the  matter  fbould  be 
accurately  examined,  and  fuch  courfe  be  taken,  as  was  likelieft  to  make  the  fpeedieft  dif- 
covery  of  the  truth:  he  ifliied  out  his  Writs  immediately,  an  -  alTembled  his  Courts j  his 
Princes,  Dukes,  Counts  and  Barons  were  allprefent;  never  was  Senate  fo  full,  r.or  never 
was  affair  of  that  importance  before  it:  the  holy  Father  that  beheld  all,  affirms  poficive''' 
ly,  that  Pluto  deliveicd  himfelf  in  this  manner. 

Right  Trufty  and  well-Beloved, 

Though  our  Kingdom  luas  ajfigned  us  from  Heaverii  and  the  fatal  decree  has  anciently  determine 
ed  our  Dominion:  though  that  fentence  be  irrcjocal/le,  and  above  the  ccgnijance  of  any  humane 
Tower  j  yet  feeing  his  prudence  is  mofl  fafe,  that  is  diBated  ly  Laws  ;  and  ins  judgment  ir.ofl 
folid,  that  is  fortified  with  others  j  we  are  refohed  to  take  your  counfels  along  with  usy  which 
•way  we  are  to  fieer  in  an  affair^  that  otherwise  may  prove  (in  time)  of  great  diJJjonour  to  our 
Government.  The  fouls  of  married  that  are  continually  flocking  into  our  Dominions^  do 
unanimoufly  exclaim  againfl  their  IViveSy  as  the  only  Perfons  that  fend  them  tumbling  hither ;  to 
us  it  feems  impofftble :  yet  forafmuch  as  a  peremptory  and  determinate  Sentence  upon  their  bare 
allegations^  would  mt  fuit  with  our  S^itanical  mercy ;  fo  a  carelefs  pretermiffon  on  the  other 
fde  could  not  be  without  reflexion  on  our  Jufiice :  That  matters  of  fuch  importance  therefore  mny 
have  their  due  difqwfltion,  and  cur  adminiflration  be  defended  from  obloquy  or fcandal  j  that 
jjo  imonveniency  may  follow  for  want  sf  dehbratjon,  and  that  fome  better  expeAient  may  J>e 
found  out,  than  our  felves  have  happily  thought  on,  zee  have  thought  good  to  call  you  ttgethSr^ 
being  coiijident,  and  affured  iy  the  njfiflance  of  ycur  ccunfels,  the  honour  and  reputation  of  cur 
Empire  will  be  continued  as  unqucfiionable  for  the  future,  as  it  has  been  preferved  hitherto,  by 
our  own  proper  care  and  folicitude. 

There  was  not  one  prefent  but  acknowledged  it  a  bufinefs  of  importance,  and  well 
worthy  an  exad  confideration:  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wiiole  Board,  that  all  imaginable 
means  was  to  be  ufed  to  find  out  the  truth  ;  but  what  means  that  was,  could  not  be  agreed 
on  ;  fome  were  of  opinion,  a  fingle  pcrfon  was  to  be  difpatch'd  into  this  World,  and  no 
more;  others  judged  it  better  to  fend  feveral,  and  that  thedifcovery  would  be  more  cer- 
iraifi  from  the  experience  of  many,  than  6f  one ;  and  a  third  fort,  more  brisk  and  ftvere  in 
their  counfels,  thought  that  clutter  unncccflary,  and  that  clapping  good  florcof  them  to- 
gether upon  the  rack,  would  be  enough  doubtlefs  to  extort  aconfeflion.  However  it  was 
j^t  laft  carried  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  that  a  finglc  pcrfon  only  fliould  be  fcnt,  and  in 
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this  refokicion  the  whole  company  acquicfced  ;  nevcrthclels  there  being  no  body  found 
that  would  voluntarily  undertake  the  employment,  it  was  concluded  the  eledion  ftou  d 
be  by  lot;  and  at  tiie  fame  time,  having  made  their  billets,  and  fliuffled  them,  the 
lot  feil  upon  B  lphegor. 

One  may  fay,  and  fay  true,  that  fortune  never  decided  any  thing  fo  juftly;  for  Eel- 
fhegor  was  no  ordinary  Devil  ;  and  Pluto  having  made  him  formerly  Genei  aliiiimo  of  his 
Armies,  'tis  to  be  prelumed  he  was  no  novice;  for  all  this  he  had  a  months  Inind  to  be 
quit  of  his  emDafly ;  but  the  order  being  unalterable,  he  was  forced  to  fubmit,  anci 
accept  tliefe  conditions  thatweie  folemnly  decreed.  That  an  hundred  thoujand  Ducati  jhonid 
he  paid  htm  mmcdjatelyy  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  ;  that  he  fliould  ajjwne  the  (Impe  of 
a  man;  that  he  jhould  take  a  Woman  to  his  wedded  W/fe,  and  live  with  her  {'f  poffil^ie)  ten 
years ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  term.,  (pretending  to  die)  he  Jhmild  give  her  the  flip^  npair  immedi" 
ately  to  his  old  quarters,  and  make  affidavit  upon  his  own  experience  of  aU  the  p leaf ures  and  calami- 
ties of  Matrimony.  It  was  declared  to  him  alfo,  that  during  this  metamorphofiSj  he  was  to 
be  fubjeft  to  the  pains  and  misfortunes  of  humanity,  as  ficknefs,  imprifonment,  and 
poverty  ;  but  that  if  by  h's  cunning  and  dexterity  he  could  diiintangle  himfelf,  itfhouid  be 
allowed  him,  and  not  imputed  as  any  fcandal  or  reproach.  Belphegor  2.cct^x.s  the  conditions, 
receives  his  Ducats,  and  having  drawn  a  fpruce  party  of  horfe  out  of  his  Guards,  and 
furnifhed  himfelf  with  Pages  and  Footmen  good  ftove,  he  fet  out  immediately  for  this 
World,  and  arrived  at  Florence  in  a  very  fair  equipage  :  he  chofe  that  place  above  all  o- 
ther,  for  the  conveniency  of  improving  hismony,  and  putting  it  to  intcreft  with  greater 
advantage  He  called  himfelf  Don  Roderick  of  Cafiile ;  he  took  a  very  noble  Houfe  in 
the  Fauxburg  of  All-Saints  ;  and  that  his  quality  might  be  undifcovered,  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  a.  Spaniard,  that  being  young  he  took  a  Voyage  \x\xo  Syria,  that  he  had  dwelc 
fome  time  in  Aleppo^  where  he  had  got  moft  part  of  his  Eftate  :  but  being  weary  there 
he  was  come  into  Italy^  as  a  Country  more  agreeable  with  his  humour,  with  intenti- 
on (if any  fair  opportunity  was  offered)  to  marry:  Don  Roderick  feemed  to  be  a  very 
handfome  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age;  and  in  fhort  time  after  his  arrival,  he  made 
it  evident  enough  that  he  was  rich,  and  by  his  liberality,  that  he  knew  how  to 
make  the  beff  ufe  of  them;  infomuch  thatfeveral  Gentlemen  of  Florence.,  that  had  more 
Daughters  than  money,  took  all  poffible  pains  to  infinuate  how  welcome  he  fiiould  be 
into  their  alliance.  Don  Rudemky  that  had  choice  of  Mifireflcs,  preferr'd  one  that  was 
tranfcendently  handfome  before  them  all  ;  the  ftory  fays,  fhe  was  called  Honefia,  and 
was  the  Daughter  of  Americ  Donati,  who  had  three  more  alfo  to  marry,  and  three  Sons 
between  twenty  or  twenty  five  years  of  age :  but  though  Seigneur  Americ  was  of  one 
of  the  nobleft  Families  of  Florence,  yet  he  was  look'd  upon  as  down  the  wind,  and  one 
that  was  overlaid  with  too  many  children,  and  the  unavoidable  charges  of  his  Nobi- 
lity :  but  Don  Roderick  took  an  order  for  that,  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  his  Wed- 
ding out  of  his  own  purfe,  managing  all  things  with  that  fplendor  and  magnificence, 
that  there  was  nothing  omitted  that  was  defirable  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  It  was 
mentioned  before,  as  one  of  the  conditions  propofed  to  Belphegor,  that  as  foon 
as  he  was  out  of  the  Infernal  dominions,  he  fhould  be  fubjed  to  all  the  paffions  of 
mankind  ;  and  accordingly  he  began  immediately  to  take  delight  in  the  honours  and 
gallantry  of  the  World ;  and  as  cunning  a  Devil  as  he  was,  to  be  wheedled  with  the 
flatteries  and  applaufes  of  men  :  but  that  which  delighted  him  fo  much,  coft  him  dear; 
befides  that  he  had  not  been  long  with  Honefia,  but  he  fell  flark  mad  in  love  with  her, 
and  finding  fomething  or  other  extraordinary  in  her,  that  I  cannot  think  of,  he  was 
fo  far  inamoured,  he  never  thought  himfelf  happy  before  ;  infomuch  as  when  flie  was 
melancholy,  or  out  of  humour,  he  would  curfe  his  Commiffion,  and  take  his  corporal 
Oath  his  very  life  was  tedious.  On  the  other  fide  it  was  not  to  be  forgot,  that  Honefia 
ijiarrying  Roderick,  and  bringing  him  Beauty  and  Nobility  inflead  of  a  Portion,  fhe 
thought  it  no:  fit  to  leave  her  pride  and  untradablenefs  behind  her;  thefe  two  good 
qualities  were  fo  eminently  in  her,  that  Roderick,  who  had  been  ufed  to  Lucifer  s,  and  had 
more  than  once  experienced  it,  fwore  point-blank  his  Wife's  infolence  was  beyond 
it;  for  when  fhe  once  found  the  fondnefs  and  paflion  her  Husband  had  for  her,  be- 
lieving fhe  could  manage  him  with  a  fwitch,  and  order  him  as  fhe  pleafed,  fhe  carried 
herfelf  like  his  Sovereign,  and  handled  him  without  pity  or  lefpedt ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened he  denied  her  any  thing,  Cie  gave  him  immediately  to  underfland,  that  fhe 
was  alfo  as  eloquent  in  Icouiding,  as  others  of  her  quality.  By  this  you  may  judge 
what  a  cooler  tliis  was  to  Bon  Roderick:  neverthelefs  the  confideration  of  his  Father- 
in-Law,  his  Wife's  Brothers,  the  K'ndred  he  had  by  that  blefled  Marriage,  but  above  all 
the  paffion  and  tendernefs  he  had  for  her,  made  him  endure  all  patiently.  I  fhall  not  men- 
tion the  expence  of  her  clothes,  which  though  never  fo  rich,  he  was  forced  tochange  every 
week,  according  to  the  ordinary  vanity  of  the  Ladies  in  Florme,  Befides  thefe,  there 

were 
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were  ochec  things  were  of  no  lefs  inconvenience ;  he  was  forced  (to  preferve  the  peace) 
to  affill  his  Father-in  Law  in  the  Marriage  of  his  other  Dauj^hrcrs,  which  coi'i  him  a 
£^ood  round  fum  :  moreover,  that  all  things  might  go  well,  and  his  correfpondtncy  con- 
tinue with  his  Confort,  he  was  glad  to  fend  one  of  her  Brothers  into  the  Levant  witli 
woollen  Stuffs,  another  into  France  and  S^ain  with  Silks,  and  to  furnini  the  third  with 
wherewithal  to  fct  up  a  Goldfmith's-fhop  in  Florence-,  all  which  afflictions  together  were 
fufticicnt  to  difcompofe  any  Devil  of  a  thoufand,  yet  he  had  other  thrown  into  the 
bargain:  there  is  not  any  Town  in  all  Italy  more  extravagani  in  their  expences, 
in  their  Carnivals  and  Feafts  of  St.  than  Florence ;  and  Honejia  upon  that 

occafion  muft  needs  have  her  Roderick  outdo  all  people  of  his  Rank,  in  the  fumptu- 
oufnefs  of  his  Entertainments,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  Balls,  and  other  dlver- 
tiferaenrs  that  are  iifuai  at  thofc  times:  he  fiiffered  all  thefe  calamities  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons  he  endured  the  reft  ;  and  thou£;h  perhaps  thefe  difficulties  were  very  hard  and  un- 
pleafant,  he  would  have  thought  them  fupportable,  could  he  have  been  fatisfied  his  patience 
would  have  procured  any  quietncfs  in  his  Family,  and  that  he  might  have  peaceably 
attended  the  hour  of  his  deflruftion.  But-Dow  Roderick  found  the  clear  contrary  j  be- 
fides  the  expence  you  have  heard  (he  occafioned,  her  infolence  was  accompanied  with 
a  thoufnnd  other  inconveniences,  infomuch  as  he  could  keep  neither  oflicer  nor  fervanc 
in  his  houfe  above  three  days  together.  This  was  fevere  trouble  to  him  to  find  it 
was  impoflible  for  him  to  keep  any  body  about  him,  though  never  fo  well  experienced, 
or  afi'eded  to  his  affairs  ;  nor  indeed  could  any  body  blame  them  for  taking  their  leaves, 
when  the  Devils  themfelves  that  he  brought  along  with  him,  did  chofe  rather  to  return, 
and  roaft  the  bottc  is  of  their  feet  againft  the  fire  of  Hell,  than  live  in  this  World  un- 
der the  dominion  of  fo  fuper-devilifh  a  woman.  Roderick's  life  being  thus  raiferably 
uncomfortable,  and  the  flock  that  he  hadrefcrved,  exhaufted  by  her  extravagant  expen- 
ces, he  was  reduced  to  that  pafs,  he  fubfifted  only  upon  the  hopes  of  the  advantage 
he  Ihould  make  by  the  return  of  fome  Veffels  he  had  fent  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  And 
whereas  before  he  had  very  good  credit  in  that  Town,  to  continue  it,  and  keep  up 
his  Port,  he  borrowed  money  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  that  place  to  put  it  out ;  but  thofe 
kind  of  people  being  fuch,  as  are  not  ufually  fleepy  or  negligent  in  their  affairs,  they 
took  notice  immediately  he  was  not  over-punftual  to  his  day:  his  purfe  being  already 
empty,  and  he  reduced  to  the  highert  extremity,  at  one  dafh  he  receives  news  of  two  as 
difafterous  accidents  as  could  poflibly  befall  him.  The  firfi:  was,  that  one  of  Honefia's 
Brothers  had  loft  at  Hazzard  all  that  Roderick  had  intrufted  in  his  hands ;  and  the  other 
was  no  more  welcome,  which  was,  that  his  other  Brother- in-Law  returning  into  Italy,  was 
himfcif  caftaway,  and  all  his  goods.  Thebufinefs  was  no  fooner  known  in  Florence,  but 
his  Creditors  had  a  meeting,  where  giving  him  over  for  one  that  was  irrecoverably 
loft,  and  not  daring  to  difcover  themfelves,  becaufe  thetimeof  payment  was  not  yet  come, 
they  concluded  he  was  to  be  watch'd  very  clofe,  leaft  he  fhould  choufe  them,  and  (hew 
them  a  light  pair  of  heels,  Don  Roderick  of  Cafiile  on  the  other  fide,  confidering  with 
himfelf  his  affairs  were  paft  remedy, and  alfo  the  term  he  was  obliged  toby  the  infernal 
Lav/,  refolves  to  take  horfe  and  be  gone  without  any  more  ado,  which  he  performed 
without  much  difficulty,  living  conveniently  for  that  by  the  Port  del  Prato ;  yet  he  was 
no  fooner  march'd  off,  but  the  alarm  was  taken  by  his  Creditors:  they  repair  immedi- 
ately to  the  Magiftrates,  and  purfue  him  not  only  with  Poft  and  Officers,  biit  left  a 
certain  number  of  Ducats  fhould  dedauch  that  kind  of  Cattle,  who  are  no  better  ia 
Jtaly  than  other  places,  and  prevail  with  them  for  an  abatement  of  their  fpeed,  they 
follow  him  themfelves  in  a  full  body,  with  impatience  of  hearing  fome  tidings  of  him, 
Roderick  in  the  mean  time  v/as  no  fool,  but  confidered  very  well  what  he  had  to  do ; 
as  foon  as  he  was  gallop'd  about  half  a  league  from  the  Town,  he  leaves  the  high- way, 
and  his  horfe  with  it,  (theCountrybeingincIofed,andft!llof  ditches  on  both  fides)  and  was 
forced  to  make  the  reft  of  his  journey  on  foot,  which  he  did  very  fucccfsfully  j  forwandring 
up  and  down  under  the  fhelter  of  the  Vines  and  Reeds  that  abound  much  in  thofe  parts, 
he  arrived  at  laft  at  Peretola,  at  the  houfe  of  Jean  Matteo  delBricca,  Baily  to  Jean  del  Bene', 
By  very  good  fortune  he  meets  Matteo  carrying  fodder  to  his  Cattle  ;  he  accofts 
him  immediately,  and  promifes  him  as  he  was  a  Gentleman,  that  if  he  would  deliver 
him  from  the  Catchpoles  that  were  in  purfuit  of  him,  with  defign  to  clap  him  up, 
and  ftarve  him  in  Prifon,  he  had  an  invention  in  his  pate  would  make  him  rich 
out  of  hand,  and  of  this  he  would  give  fuch  evidence  before  he  departed,  as 
fijould  affure  him  of  his  truth  and  fidelity  ;  and  if  I  do  nor,  fays  he,  with 
a  damn'd  imprecation,  I  will  be  content  to  be  delivered  up  into  their  clutches 
that  perfccutc  mc.  Now  you  muft  undcrftand,  that  though  Matteo  was  an  Hinde 
and  a  Pcafant,  yet  the  fellow  had  cunning  enough,  and  knew  on  which  fide  his 
bread  was  buttered;  he  confidered,  if  he  undertook  him,  and  mifcarri<;d,  he  had  nothing 

lot 
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to  Jofe  i  and  that  if  he  fucceeded,  he  fhould  be  made  for  ever:  withouc  any  more  ado 
rherefore  he  promifes  him  protedtion,  and  clapping  him  clofe  upon  a  dnnphill  that  waS 
before  the  gate,  he  covered  himfelf  over  with  brufh- faggots  and  reeds^  and  fuch  other 
fe«'el  as  lay  there  in  readinefs  for  the  fire :  and  indeed  be  was  no  fooner  in  his  re- 
tirement, but  in  came  the  Creditors  with  full  cry;  they  fwaggered  and  laid  about 
them  like  Lords,  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  Matteo  could  not  be  pcrfuaded  to  confefs  fo 
much  as  he  faw  him  ;  infoniuch  as  marching  on  ftill  in  the  purfuit,  but  with  as  little 
fucccfs  as  they  came  thither,  they  gave  Kodertck  and  their  Money  over  for  loft,  and  re- 
turned to  F'oreme  every  jot  as  wife  as  they  were  before.  The  Coaft  being  clear  in  this 
manner,  and  the  alarm  over,  Matteo  fteals  to  the  clofet  where  he  had  left  Roderick, 
gives  him  a  little  frefli  air,  and  confures  him  to  be  as  good  as  his  word:  Roderick  was 
Very  honeft  in  that  point,  and  I  dare  fay  never  any  Devil,  as  to  matters  of  gratitude, 
had  more  of  a  Gentleman  ;  he  gave  him  thanks  for  the  great  obligation  he  had  re- 
ceived :  he  fwore  over  and  over  again,  he  would  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power,  to 
difcharge  himfelf  of  his  promife,  and  in  the  heat  and  height  of  his  compliments,  to 
convince  him  he  meant  as  he  faid,  he  gives  him  the  whole  ftory  as  you  have  had  it, 
and  at  laft  told  him  the  very  way  he  had  pitch'd  upon  to  make  him  a  Prince:  know 
then,  fays  he,  that  whenever  you  hear  of  any  Lady  that  is  poiTefs'd,  'tis  no  other  Devil 
but  1  that  have  poflefs'd  her;  and  be  fure  I  will  never  leave  her,  till  you  come  youf 
felf  and  force  me  from  my  quarters,  after  which  you  have  wit  enough  to  make  yout 
ewn  terms  for  your  payment.  They  had  very  few  words  more,  he  only  gave  him  the 
Sumerfet  once  or  twice,  and  fliewed  him  two  or  three  jugling  tricks,  dnd  vanlfh'd. 

Awhile  after  there  was  a  great  noife  about  the  Town,  that  Mef  Ambrofio  Amidei's 
Daughter,  that  was  married  to  Bonaculo  Thebalduut's  Son,  was  poflefs'd  ;  her  Father 
and  Mother  did  not  fail  to  ufe  all  the  remedies  are  ufual  in  fo  deplorable  a  cafe  ;  they 
brought  before  her  St.  Zanobe's  Head,  and  St.  J.  Galberts  Cloak,  which  was  nuts  to  Bet" 
fhfgbry  and  made  him  nothing  but  laugh:  There  was  no  body  in  her  but  Don  Roderick 
de  Cnftihy  who  vsras  as  ingetuous  a  Gentleman-devil  as  one  would  wifh  ;  and  that  the 
world  might  take  notice  that  this  was  no  fanraftick  imagination,  nor  fit  of  the.Nighr- 
tnare,  nor  any  fuch  trifle,  but  that  fhe  was  really  pofleffed,  fhe  fpake  Latin  better  thart 
^itlly  ever  wnt,  difputed  in  Philofophy,  and  difcovered  the  fecrets  and  fins  of  feveral 
people  that  were  there,  who  were  very  much  furprized  to  find  the  Devil  concerrt  him- 
itli  with  thofe  kind  of  aftairs. 

- '  Amdngft  the  reft,  was  one  holy  Father  he  did  great  difcourtefie  to,  in  blurting  out  be- 
fore the  whole  company,  as  if  he  had  kept  a  young  Lafs  four  years  together  in  his  Cell, 
in  the  habit  of  a  young  Monk ;  and  after  all  this,  let  any  body  judge  whether  the  pofleftion 
\vas  not  like  to  be  true.  Amhcfic  in  the  mean  time  was  in  great  afflidion  for  his  Daughter; 
he  had  tryed  all  the  ways  that  Phyfick  or  Religion  could  propofe,  butto  no  purpofe;  fo  as 
he  was  brought  to  the  higheft  point  of  defpair,  when  Matteo  came  to  him,  and  undertook 
the  cure  of  his  Daughter,  if  he  would  give  him  five  hundred  Florins,  which  he  defigned 
to  lay  out  in  Land  at  Peretcia:  In  fhort,  Matteo  was  an  honeft  fellow,  and  would  havo 
done  the  miracle  ^r^^/j,  and  like  a  Gentleman,  but  his  pockets  were  hollow,  and  he  had 
creatoccafionfor  Money  at  that  time;  Seignior  Ambycifio  acceptsthe  conditions,and  Mnttea 
falls  to  work;  he  began  very  civilly  with  certain  Mafles  and  other  Ceremonies,  that  he 
might  appear  the  more  formal  in  the  bufinefs;  at  length  he  ftole  to  the  Ladies  ear,  calls 
Roderick,  and  tells  him  he  was  come  thither  to  him,  and  did  require  him  to  be  as  good  as 
his  word.  Content,  fays  Roderick,  and  that  you  may  fee  Ifhall  deal  with  you  like  a  perfoa 
of  quality,  take  notice,  that  becaufe  this  expedition  is  not  enough  to  inrich  you,  and  do 
your  bufinefs,  I  will  befriend  you  more  than  once ;  for  which  reafon  as  foon  as  I  am 
departed  from  hence,  away  I'll  march  into  the  Daughter  of  Charles  King  of  Naples,  and 
don't  fear  but  I'll  ftick  to  her,  till  you  come  to  exorcife  me,  fo  as  there  you  may  make 
up  your  markets  at  a  blow,  and  become  confiderable  for  ever,  but  be  fure  after  that  I  be 
troubled  with  you  no  more;  and  as  fooivas  he  had  faid  fo,  whip  fays  he  out  of  the 
Lady,  and  was  gone  to  the  great  joy  and  aftonifhment  of  the  whole  Town. 

Belfhegor  in  the  mean  time  was  as  good  as  his  word,  as  he  promifed  Matteo ;  away  he 
goes,  and  in  two  or  three  days  time  it  was  all  over  Italy,  that  the  Daughter  of  Charles 
King  of  Naples,  was  in  the  fame  condition  ;  which  was  good  news  for  Matteo,  who  was 
at  this  bout  regain  the  Philofophers-ftone:  In  fhort,  he  tryed  all  means  pofiible;  the 
Monks  went  to  work  with  their  prayers,  and  their  crofles,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  The  Devil 
would  not  budge  tiW  Pvlatteo  came  himfelf,  who  had  formerly  obliged  him.  The  King  had 
news  of  v/hat  had  happened  at  Florence,  and  fends  away  immediately  for  Matteo  to  his 
Courr,  who  came  accordingly,  and  after  fome  few  ceremonious  formalities,  counterfeited 
for  concealment  of  the  myftcry,  he  cures  his  Daughter.  However  Roderickbeioxt  his  de- 
parture, as  IS  rtpoited  in  the  Chronicle,  accoRed  him  in  t^ii?  manner :  You  fee,  Matten 
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I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word;  you  fee  you  are  become  rich  in  a  trice,  and  may  t^ke 
your  eafe  for  the  future  ;  fo  as  if  I  be  not  miflaken,  1  have  difcharged  my  felf  as  to  you 
very  honeftly :  hereafter  have  a  care  how  you  come  near  me ;  for  as  hitherto  1  have 
done  you  knight-fervice,  henceforward  I  will  do  you  as  much  mifchief  as  1  can  Met- 
teo  being  returned  to  Florence  very  wealthy,  (for  the  King  of  Naples  had  given  him  a- 
bove  five  thoufand  Ducats^  he  thought  of  nothing  now. but  enjoying  that  peaceably  he 
had  got,  never  imagining  Roderick  would  do  him  any  harm ;  but  his  defigns  were  much 
ftuftratedby  a  report  out  oi  France,  that  Lewis  the  feventh's  Daughter  waspcHefs'd  as  the 
former:  Matteo  was  in  great  trouble,-  on  the  one  fide  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  that  Prince,  on  the  other  he  remembred  Roderick's  laft  words  j  the  King  ufed 
all  means  poflible,  but  without  any  fuccefs  ;  he  was  told  what  feats  Matteo  had  done, 
and  difpatched  a  Poft  to  him  immediately,  to  dcfire  his  company  at  Paris;  but  Matteo 
pretending  I  know  not  what  indifpofitions,  that  rendered  him  incapable  q{  ferving  his 
Majefty,  the  King  was  forced  to  write  to  the  Magidrates,  who  fent  away  Mut-teo  im- 
mediately. 

Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  was  in  great  afRidion,  becaufe  he  knew  not  which  way 
for  his  life  to  perform  what  was  expeded  from  him,  At  laft  he  goes  to  the  King,  and 
tells  him,  that  true  it  was  indeed,  he  had  formerly  wrought  fome  cures  in  that  kind,  but 
that  it  was  not  in  reafon  to  be  expefted  he  could  difpoifcfs  all  people  he  met  with,  fee- 
ing there  were  fome  Devils  fo  refradory  and  crofs-grain'd,  neither  threats  nor  en- 
chantments, nor  devotion  it  felf,  would  do  any  good  on :  That  he  faid  not  this  out  of 
any  repugnancy  or  unwillingnefs  to  do  as  he  was  defired,  but  that  in  cafe  his  endea- 
vours wereineffedual,  he  might  have  his  Majefty's  pardon.  The  King  wasftark  mad  at 
the  ftory,  and  told  him  in  plain  terms,  if  he  did  not  rout  the  Devil  out  of  his  Daugh- 
ter, as  he  had  done  out  of  others,  he  would  hang  him  forthwith  ;  for  he  faw  no  rea- 
fon why  Miracles  were  not  as  feafible  at  Paris,  as  at  Florence  and  Naples.  Thefq 
words  toucht  Matteo  to  the  quick,  he  thought  there  was  no  pleafure  to  be  taken  in  be- 
ing hang'd  in  that  manner,  and  that  what  the  King  had  faid,  was  without  any  equi- 
vocation :  However  he  recolleded  himfelf  a  little,  or  at  leafl:  pretended  fo,  and  calU 
ing  for  the  Princefs  that  was  pofTefs'd,  he  makes  his  approaches,  and  whifpering  her  in 
the  car,  told  Roderick  he  was  his  very  humble  fervant,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
good  office  he  had  done  him,  when  he  delivered  him  out  of  the  talons  of  the  Law  ^  add- 
ing withal,  that  if  he  left  him  in  the  lurch,  in  the  extremity  of  danger  he  was  then  in, 
the  whole  World  would  cry  out  on  his  ingratitude.  Roderick  heard  him  with  no  more 
patience  than  needs  muft,  he  fwaggers,  fwears,  ftorms,  and  lays  about  him  like  a  Devil 
in  good  earned,  gives  him  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  ill  words,  but  they  could  diftin- 
guifh  only  thefe  few  at  the  lafl:  How  now,  you  Rafcally  Traitor,  have  you  the  ira* 
pudence  to  come  near  me  again  have  you  forgot  it  was  I  that  made  you  your  for- 
tune? but  I'll  make  all  the  World  fee,  and  you  too  with  a  pox  to  you,  that  I  can  take 
away  as  well  as  give  ;  befides  which,  you  ftiall  not  fail  to  be  hang'd  before  you  get  a- 
way  from  Paris.  Poor  Matteo,  feeing  no  other  remedy  for  his  misfortunes,  he  fell  a 
thinking  fome  other  way,  and  having  fent  back  the  Lady  to  her  Chamber,  he  made 
this  fpeech  to  the  King:  Sir,  I  have  told  you  before,  that  there  are  certain  ill-natur'd 
capricious  Spirits,  one  knows  not  which  way  to  deal  withal,  and  of  this  fort  is  that 
which  polTefTes  your  Daughter;  if  what  we  fhall  adininifter  might  be  fufficiept,  your 
Majefly  fliould  be  happy  in  your  defire,  and  mine  alfo;  but  if  things  prove  otherwife, 
and  your  Majefty  be  not  fatisfied  with  my  endeavours,  I  fiiall  fubmit,  and  your  Ma- 
jefty may  deal  with  me  as  I  dcferve;  in  the  mean  time,  I  defire  your  Majefty  woul4 
give  order  a  Theatre  be  ercfted  in  the  Church-yard  of  Noftre  Dame,  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive all  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  in  the  Town:  Let  this  Theatre,  if  your  Majefty  think 
good,  be  hung  with  Cloath  of  Gold,  and  other  rich  Stuffs,  and  an  Altar  fet  up  in  the 
middle  on  Sunday  next;  I  would  defire  your  Majefty  to  be  there,  with  all  the  Princes 
and  Nobility  in  Paris,  and  after  a  grand  Mafs  is  fung,  let  the  Princefs  be  brought  al- 
fo  :  Befides  this,  it  is  necefTary  there  fhould  be  twenty  perfons  at  leaft,  with  Trumpets, 
Horns,  Drums,  Hoboys  and  Symbals,  ready  in  fome  byplace,  when  I  throw  up  my 
Cap  into  the  air,  to  advance  towards  the  Tiieatre  with  all  the  noife  rhey  can  make; 
which  Mufick,  with  fome  other  ingredients  that  I  have,  will  fend  the  Devil  packing 
from  the  Princefs.  The  King  gave  order  all  things  fhould  be  done  as  Maiteo  requeft- 
cd,  and  Sunday  being  come,  and  the  Theatre  throng'd  with  a  multiiudc  of  perfons 
of  quality,  and  the  Church-yard  of  Noftre  Dame  full  of  people,  the  Princefs  was  led 
in  by  two  Bifhops,  and  followed  by  feveral  Lords  of  the  Court;  Roderick  was  in  a 
terrible  amaze,  to  behold  fo  magnificent  a  preparation,  and  poiidcring  with  himfelf, 
was  over  heard  to  pronounce  thcfc  words:  I  would  fain  know  what  this  rafcally  Pea- 
fant  means  to  do;  I  have  fecn  many  places,  I  have  more  than  once  feen  the  whole 
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pomp  of  Heaven,  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  what  is  moH;  formidable  in  Hell,  yet  can  I 
not  tell  what  to  make  of  this;  but  I'll  handle  him  like  a  Rogue,  as  he  is,  and  if  I 
fail,  Pluto  requite  rae.  Matteo  came  up  clofe  to  him,  and  defired  him  very  civilly  to 
depart  ;  but  Roderuk  cryed  our,  Oh  the  wonderous  cunning  that  is  in  you!  do  you 
think  by  this  whimfey  to  fave  your  felf  from  ttiy  power,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
King  ?  but  think  what  you  will,  you  fcoundrel,  I  am  refolved  you  fiiall  hang  for'r,  or 
elfe  let  me  pafs  for  the  mofl  miferable  poor-fpirited  Devil  in  the  World ;  Matteo  per^ 
fiHed  in  his  leqiieft,  but  Belphegor  gave  him  worfe  Language  than  before  ;  but  all  that 
frighted  not  Maiteo^  for  without  lofing  more  tinie,  he  threw  his  hat  i;p  ill  the  air, 
and  at  an  inftaiit  the  Trumpets,  Horns,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Mufick  flruck  tjp,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Theatre ;  Roderick  was  ftartled  at  the  noife,  and  made  it  raani- 
feft  that  there  are  fome  Devils  as  fearful  as  men;  and  not  able  to  imagine  the  reafonj 
he  called  out  to  Matteo,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter?  Mattso  being  a  tunning 
Rogue  every  inch  of  him,  jis  if  he  had  been  terribly  frighted,  informs  him  thus:  Alas! 
poor  Roderick,  fays  he,  'tis  your  Wife  Homfta  is  come  to  feek  you  at  Vnris ;  he  faid  nci 
more,  but  it  is  not  ro  be  imagined  what  diforder  thefe  four  or  five  words  put  the 
Devil  into  ;  they  took  away  his  wit  and  judgrfient,  fo  as  without  any  confiderationj 
whether  the  news  was  poiTiblc  or  not,  without  fpeaking  one  word,  away  he  flole  from 
the  Printefs,  chooflng  rather  to  go  back  into  Hell,  afkl  give  up  his  accounts  there,  than 
ro  return  again  into  the  thraldom  of  Matrimonyi  that  had  already  coft  him  fo  many 
forrows  and  dangers.  As  foon  as  be  arrived  he  demanded  audience,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Fhito,  j^musy  Mind,  and  Radamantlmsj  all  of  them  Counfcllors  of  State,  he 
declared  that  the  Souls  of  Men  were  in  tiie  right  on'c,  and  that 'twas  their  Wives  that 
fent  them  to  Hell.  Matteo  rhat  had  been  too  crafty  for  the  Devil,  returns  to  Fhrence  in  great 
triumph ;  the  Chronicle  mentions  not  any  great  matter  the  Kinc'  g.'ve  him,  but  it  fays» 
that  havin«»  gained  fufHciently  by  the  two  former,  he  eftecmed  himfelf  very  happy  thac 
he  had  efcaped  hanging  at  Pans. 
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Concerning  the  following 


L    E    ITj    T    E  R* 


Courteous  Reader^ 

"Ty  T  hath  been  ufuat  with  mofi  of  thofe  vcho  have  Translated  this  Author  into 
|b  any  Language^  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  and  paper  in  taxing  his  impietiesy 
fl  and  confuting  his  errors  and  falfe  principles^  as  they  are  pleafed  to  call  them  ;  if 
upon  perufal  of  his  Writings  I  had  found  him  guilty  of  any  thing  that  could 
deceive  the  fimple^  or  prejudice  the  reft  of  Mankind^  1  fhoiild  not  have  put  thee  to 
the  hazard  of  reading  him  in  thy  own  Language^  but  rather  have  fuffered  him  ftill 
to  fleep  in  the  obfcurity  of  his  own,  than  endanger  the  world ;  but  being  very  well 
ajfured  of  the  contrary^  and  that  the  Age  will  rather  receive  advantage  than  damage 
ly  this  Publication^  I  did  yet  think  that  it  was  fit  to  fay  fomething  in  a  Preface^ 
to  vindicate  our  Author  from  thofe  Slanders^  which  Priefts,  and  other  byafsd  Pens 
have  laid  upon  him  ;  but  ftill  I  thought^  that  it  might  prove  a  bold  and  prefumptu- 
cus  undertaking,  and  might  excite  laughter,  for  a  perfon  of  my  fmall  parts  and  abili- 
ties, to  apologize  for  one  of  the  greateft  Wits,  and  profoundeft  judgments,  that  ever 
lived  amongft  the  Moderns :  In  this  perplexity,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
this  Letter  of  his  own  writing ;  which  hath  delivered  me  from  thofe  fcruples,  and 
furnifted  me  with  an  opportunity  of  juftijying  this  great  perfon  by  his  own  Pen.  Re- 
ceive then  this  choice  Piece  with  benignity,  it  hath  never  before  been  publift)ed  14 
any  Language,  but  lurk'd  above  eighty  Tears  in  the  private  Cabinets  of  his  own  Kin- 
dred, and  the  Defcendents  of  his  own  admirers  in  Florence,  ^till  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Foncificac  of  Urbane  the  Sch,  it  was  procured  by  the  Jefuits,  and  other  bufie- 
hodies,  and  brought  to  Rome,  with  an  intention  to  divert  that  wife  Pope  from  his 
defiqn  of  making  one  of  Nicholas  Machiavelj  A^itwf  and  Family  Cardinal,  as  (not- 
mthftanciing  all  their  oppofitiori)  he  (lid^  not  long  after.    When  it  Mas  gotten  into 
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th^it  Cttjy  it  w.vited  not  thoje  who  had  the  jurlz/ncnt  and  curiojity  to  copy  ity  and  fo 
at  length  came  to  enjoy  that  privilege,  which  a;l  rare  Pieces  (even  the  Jharpejl  Li- 
bels and  yafiju^ls)  challenge  in  that  Courts  which  is  to  he  fold  to  Strangers  j  one  of 
whi'sb  leing  a  Gentle>y?aH  of  this  Count ry^   Ir ought  it  over  with  him  at  his  return 
from  thence  in  the  Tear  1^)45',   and  having  tranflated  it  into  Eiiglilli,  did  com- 
municate it  to  divers  of  his  friends,  and  hy  means  of  fome  of  them,  it  hath  been, 
tny  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of  r/taking  thee  a  prefent  of  it,  and  let  it  ferve  as  an 
Apology  for  our  Author  and  his  IVritings,  if  thou  thinkefl  he  need  any.    I mufl  con^ 
fefs,  1  believe  his  Works  require  little,  but  rather  praife  and  admiration  ;  yet  J  wifh 
J  could  as  well  juflifie  one  undertaking  of  his,  >wt  long  after  the  writing  of  this  Let^ 
ter  ;  for  we  fnd  in  the  Story  of  thofe  times,  that  in  the  Month  of  Auguft  follow-  / 
ing,  in  the  fame  Tear  1)37,  this  Nicolo  Machiavelli  {^except  there  were  another 
of  that  name)  was  committed  Prifoner  to  the  Bargello,  amongll  thofe  who  were  taken 
in  Arms  againjl  Coluno,  at  the  Caflle  of  Moiitcmwdi,  notwithflanding  all  his  Com- 
pliments in  this  Letter  to  that  Prince,  and  profefs  d  Obligations  to  him  ;  if  this  be 
fo,  we  mufl  impute  it  to  his  too  great  "Zeal,  to  concur  with  the  defires  of  the  univer- 
fality  at  that  time,  in  refloring  the  Liberty  of  their  Country ^  which  hath  fo  far  daz- 
zel  d  the  judgments  even  of  great  and  wife  men,  that  thou  feejl  many  grave  Authors 
among  the  Ancients,  have  even  commended  and  deified  the  Ingratitude  and  Trea- 
chery of  Brutus  and  Callkis.    But  certainly  this  crime  of  his  would  have  been  much 
more  pardonable,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  his  own  Prophejie  fulfilled  in  the  Perfons 
and  Defcendents  of  this  great  Cofimo,  for  there  was  never  any  fucceffion  of  Princes 
fence  the  world  began,  in  which  all  the  Royal  vertues  and  other  qualities,  neceffary  to 
thofe  who  rule  over  men,  ivere  more  eminently  perfpicuous,  than  in  every  individual 
of  this  line;  fo  that  thoje  people  have- as  little  caufe  as  ever  any  had,    to  lament 
the  change  of  their  Government ;  their  great  Dukes  havings  been  truly  Fa- 
thers of  their  Country,  and  treated  their  SuhjeEls-  like  Children,   though  their 
power  be  above  all  limitation,  above  all  fundamental  Laws',  but  they  having  no  Law, 
are  a  Law  to  themfelves.  J  cannot  chufe  but  infiance  in  fome  few  of  their  benefits  to 
their  people,  firjl  the  making  the  River  Arno  l<[avigable  from  Pifa  to  Florence,  in 
a  year  of  Dearth,  that  fo  the  Poor  might  be  fet  on  work,  and  have  Bread,  and  the 
Traffic k  of  both  Cities  infinitely  facilitated ;  their  making  at  their  own  charge  a  Ca- 
nal from  Livorne  to  Pila,  their  erecting  at  Pifa  a  famous  Univerfity,  paying  the 
Trofeffors,  who  are  eminent  for  Learning,  and  difcharging  all  other  incidencies  out  of 
their  own  Revenue,  befides  the  raifing  fiately  Buildings  for  Schools  and  LibrarieSy 
their  founding  a  renowned  Order  of  Knighthood,  and  keeping  the  Chapter  in  the 
fame  City,  and  ordering  a  confiderable  number  of  Knights  conflantly  to  refide  there^ 
both  which  were  intended  and  performed  by  them,  to  encreafe  the  concourfe,  and  re- 
flore  the  wealth  to  the  once  opulent  Inhabitants  of  that  place.  Their  new  buildings  for- 
tifying and  enfranchizing  Livorne,  that  even  by  the  abolijhing  their  own  Cuftoms 
they  might  enrich  their  Suhjefls,  and  make  that  Port  (as  it  now  is)  the  Ma- 
gazine of  all  the  Levant  Trade;    and  laftly,   their  not  having  in  140  years 
ever  levyed  any  new  Tax  upon  their  people,  excepting  in  the  year  1641,  to 
defend  the  Liberties  of  Italy  againfl  the  Barbarini.     Thefe  things  would  me- 
rit a  Panegyrick,  if  either  my  Parts,  or  this  fhort  Advertifement  would  admit 
it.    I  fhall  conclude  then,  after  I  have  born  a  jufi  and  dutiful  tejlimony  to 
the  merits  of  the  Prince,  ivho  now  governs  that  State,  in  whom    (if  all  the 
Trincely  uprtues  and  endowments  fhould  be  lofl  }  they  might  be  found  and  re- 
fiored  again  to  the  World:   as  fome  ingenious  Artifls  in  the  lafl  Age,  retrieved 
the  Art  of  Sculpture  by  certain  bas  relievos  remaining  on  fome  Pillars  and 
Walls  at    Rome;   The  Prudence,  Magnanimity,  Charity,  Liberality,  and  above 
all,  the  Humanity,  Courtefie,  and  Affability  of  this  Prince,  though  they  exceed  my 
exprefions,  yet  they  are  fufficiently  known,  not  only  to  his  own  Subje^s,  ( the 
conjtant  ohjeBs  of  his  care  and  goodnefs')  but  even  to  all  Strangers,  more  par- 
ticularly to  our  Nation ;  he  having  undertaken  a  troublefome  Journey  to  vifit 
this  Kingdom,  and  to  make  it  witnefs  and  partaker  of  his  tranfcendent  generoftty 
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and  bounty^  which  hath  continued  ever  fin<;e^  as  can  he  tefiified  ly  all  who  have  had 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  own  Country^  or  the  good  fortune  but  to  Jee  him 
in  ours.  I  my  felf,  who  have  heen  fo  happy  to  he  admitted  into  his  prefence^  and 
have  leen  honoured  fince  in  having  his  Highnefs  my  cujlomer  for  many  choice 
Books  to  encreafe  {not  his  Knowledge,  for  that  is  lejond  receiving  any  addi- 
tion hy  Books^  hut  his  curiofity,  and  his  Lilrary,  do  think  my  felf  hound 
in  Duty  to  take  this  poor  opportunity  of  teflifying  my  gratitude  and  devotion^ 
to  this  'excellent  Prince.  As  to  this  Letter,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay^  hut 
that  thou  mayefl  fee  how  right  this  Author  was  fet  in  Principles  of  Reiiyo}}^ 
before  he  could  have  the  information  which  we  have  had  fince  from  the  Pens 
cf  mofh  learned  and  rational  Qontroverfijis  in  thofe  points,  and  therefore  thott 
tnayfl  admire  the  fagacity  of  his  Judgment.  Read  him  then,  and  ferve  God^ 
thy  Kingt  and  thy  Country)  with  the  knowledge  he  will  teach  thee.  Fatewei, 
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Vindication  of  himfelf  and  his  Writings. 


TH  E  Difcourfe  we  had  lately  Ctlear  Zemhio)  ih  the  delighrful  Gardens  of 
our  old  deceafed  Friend  Cofmo  Rucellai,  and  the  preffing  impoittinity  of  Guiliif 
Sihratii  that  I  would  ufc  feme  means  to  wipe  off  the  Many  afperlionS 
caft  upon  my  Writings,  gives  you  the  prefenr  trouble  of  reading  this 
Letter,  and  me  the  pkafure  of  writing  it ;  which  lafl:  v/ouid  be  infinitely  greater,  if  I 
were  not  at  this  day  too  old,  and  too  inconfiderable,  and  by  the  change  ot  our  Go- 
vernment wholly  uncapable  of  performing,  either  with  my  brain  or  my  hand,  any  fur« 
ther  fcrvice  to  my  Country;  for  it  hath  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  whofoever  goes 
about  to  make  men  publickly  acquainted  with  his  actions,  or  apologize  to  the  world  for 
imputations  laid  upon  him,  cannot  be  excufed  from  vanity  and  impertinence,  except  his 
parts  and  opportunities  be  fuch,  as  may  enable  him  to  be  inttrumental  for  the  good  of  others, 
Bfid  that  he  cannot  atchieve  that  excellent  end,  without  juftifying  himfelf  from  having 
dny  indired  and  bafe  ones,  and  procuring  trufl:  from  men,  by  clearing  the  repute  of 
his  juftice  and  integrity  to  them.    But  although  this  be  far  from  my  cafe;  yet  I  have 
yielded  (you  fee)  to  the  entreaty  of  Guilio  and  the  reft  of  the  Company,  not  only  be- 
caufe  I  affl  fufficiently  (both  by  the  reftrainc  of  our  Prefs,  and  the  difcretion  of  the 
perfon  I  write  to)  afiured  that  this  Letter  will  never  be  made  puhlick ;  but  that  I 
crteem  it  a  Duty  to  clear  that  excellent  Society,  from  the  Scandal  of  having  fo  danger- 
ous and  pernicious  a  perfon  to  be  a  member  of  their  Converfation  ,•  for  by  reafon  of 
my  Age,  and  fince  the  lofs  of  our  Liberty,  and  my  fufrerings  under  that  Mcnfter  of 
lutt  and  cruelty  Alexander  de  Medeciy  fet  over  us  by  the  Divine  vengeance  for  our  Hns, 
lean  be  capable  of  no  other  defign  or  enjoyment,  than  to  delight  and  be  delighted 
in  the  company  of  fo  many  choice  and  virtuous  perfons,  who  now  affemble  thcra- 
felves  with  all  fecuriry,  under  the  happy  and  hopeful  Reign  of  ourirew  Prince,  Cojimo: 
and  we  may  fay,  that  though  our  Common-wealth  be  nor  reflored,  our  flavery  is  at 
an  end,  and  that  coming  in  by  our  own  choice,  may  prove  (if  Lhave  as  good  Skill 
in  Prophefying  as  I  have  had  formerly)  Anceftor  to  many  renowned  Princes,  who  will 
govern  this  State  in  great  quietnefs,  and  with  great  clemency  ;  fo  that  our  Pofterity 
^is  like  to  enjoy  eafe  and  fecurity,  though  not  that  greatnefs,  wealth,  and  glory,  by 
which  our  City  hath  for  fome  years  paft  (even  in  the  mofl  factious  and  tumultuous 
»t<mes  of  our  Democracy)  given  Law  to  Ital)',  and  bridled  the  ambition  of  foreign 
iPrinces  But,  that  I  may  avoid  the  Loquacity  incident  to  old  men,  I  will  come  to  the 
■bufinefs.    If  1  remember  well,  the  exceptions  that  are  taken  to  thefe  poor  things  I 
iiave  publifhed,  are  reduceable  to  three. 

Firft,  T'hat  in  all  my  iVritingSy  I  infimate  my  grent  nffeHion  io  the  Democrat  ical  GcvernmeKt, 
even  fo  much  as  to  undervalue  that  of  Monarchy  in  refpcci  of  it ;  which  Infl  I  do,  not  ol'fcure- 
Ijy  in  many  paffages  teachy  and  as  it  were  jperfivade,  the  People  to  throw  of. 

Next,  7'hat  in  fome  plues  I  vent  very  great  impieties^  flightir.g  and  villifyir-g  the  Chtirch,  m 
Author  of  all  the  Tnijgovernmcnt  in  the  World,  and  iy  fuch  conhmpt  make  way  for  Atheifm 
and  Prophanefs. 

And  Laftly,  'That  in  my  Booh  of  the  Pn'nce  I  teach  Monarchs  all  the  execrable  VtVnntes  that 
can  le  invented)  and  tnflru^i  them  hiw  to  htak  faith,  and  to  opniefs  a;id  crfave  their  SulJiSh' 
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1  fliall  anfwer  fomething  to  every  one  ct  chefe  i  and  chat  i  may  obfcrvc  a  rjghc 
method,  will  begin  with  the 

Havinc^  lived  in  an  Age  when  our  poor  Country  and  Government  have  fu/fcred 
more  changes  and  revolutions,  than  ever  did  perhaps  befall  any  peopie  in  I'o  fhort  a 
time,  and  having  had,  till  the  taking  of  Floreme,  my  fliare  in  the  managing  or  ariairs, 
during  almoll  all  thefe  alterations,  lomctimes  in  the  quiliry  of  Secretary  of  o^ir  ;.;>y,  and 
fometimes  employed  in  Emballages  abroad,  I  fet  my  felf  to  read  the  Hidories  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  times,  that  I  might  by  that  means  find  out  whether  there  had  not 
been  in  all  Ages  the  like  viciffitudcs  and  accidents  in  Srare  affairs,  to  fearch  oiit  the 
canfes  of  them ;  and  having  in  fome  fort  facisfyed  ray  fclf  therein,  1  could  noi 
from  fcribling  fomething  of  the  two  chief  kinds  of  Government,  Monarchy  and  Demo- 
cracy,  of  which  all  other  forms  are  but  mixtures;  and  fince  neither  my  Parts  nor  Learn- 
ing could  arrive  to  follow  the  fteps  of  the  Ancients^  by  writing  according  to  Method 
and  Art,  as  PlatOy  Anftotk,  and  many  others  have  done  upon  this  Subject,  I  did  con^ 
tent  my  felf  to  make  flight  obfervations  upon  both,  by  giving  a  bare  Charafter  of  a 
Princey  as  to  the  Monarchical  frame  ;  and  as  to  the  popular,  chufing  the  perfected  and 
moft  fuccefsful  of  all  Governments  of  that  kind  upon  earth  ;  and  in  my  Djfcourfes 
.  upon  it,  following  the  order  of  my  Author,  without  ever  taking  upon  me  to  arcue 
problematically,  much  lefs  to  decide  which  of  thefe  two  Governments  is  the  beft^  if 
from  my  way  of  .handling  matters  in  my  difcourfes  upon  Livy,  and  from  thofe  in- 
comparable virtues,  and  great  Adions  we  read  of  in  that  Htftory,  and  from  the  obfcr- 
vations  I  make,  men  will  conclude  (which  is,  I  mufl:  confefs,  my  opinion)  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  thofe  Counfels  and  Atchievements,  and  the  improvement  which  Mankind, 
and  as  I  may  fo  fay,  humane  nature  it  felf  obtained  araongft  the  Romans,  did  proceed 
naturally  from  their  Government,  and  was  but  a  plain  effect  and  confequence  of  che 
perfeftion  of  their  Common-wealth  ;  I  fay,  if  Readers  will  thus  judge,  how  can  I  in 
reafon  be  accufed  for  that    it  would  become  thofe  who  lay  this  blame  upon  me,  to 
undeceive  them  whom  ray  Papers  have  mifled,  and  to  ftew  the  world  to  what  other 
caufes  we  may  impute  thofe  admirable  effects,  thofe  Heroick  qualities  and  performan- 
ces, that  integrity  and  purity  of  manners,  that  fcorning  of  riches  and  life  it  felf,  when 
the  publick  was  concerned  :   If  they  pleafe  to  do  this,  they  will  oblige  ray  Readers, 
who  will  owe  to  fuch  the  reftifying  their  Judgments,  and  not  at  all  offend  me,  who 
have  reafoned  this  matter  impartially  and  without  paffion,  nor  have  pofitively  affirmed 
any  thing.    But  what  if  this  part  of  my  accufation  had  been  true?  Why  ftould  I 
be  condemned  of  Herefie  or  indifcretion,  for  preferring  a  Common-wealth  before  a  Mo' 
narcLy  !f  Was  I  not  born,  bred,  and  employed  in  a  City,  which  being  at  the  time  I 
writ  under  that  form  of  Government,  did  owe  all  wealth  and  greatnefs,  and  all  pro- 
fperity  to  it?  If  I  had  not  very  defignedly  avoided  all  dogmaticalnefs  in  my  obfer- 
vations,  (being  not  willing  to  imitate  young  Scholars  in  their  Declamations)  I  might 
eafily  have  concluded  from  the  premifes  I  lay  down,  that  a  Democracy  founded  upon 
good  orders  is  the  beft  and  raofl:  excellent  Government,  and  this  without  the  leaft 
fear  of  confutation ;  for  I  firmly  believe,  that  there  are  none  but  Flatterers  and  Sophi- 
fters  would  oppofe  me,  fuch  as  will  wi^tH  ylrifiotle,  and  even  Plato  himfelf,  to  make 
them  write  for  Monarchy,  by  mifapplying  fome  loofe  paflages  in  thofe  great  Authors  i 
nay,  they  will  tell  their  Reader,  that  what  is  moft  like  the  Government  of  the  w^fd  by 
God  is  the  beft,  which  wholly  depends  upon  his  abfolute  power,-  to  make  this  com- 
parifon  run  with  four  feet,  thefe  Sycophants  muft  give  the  poor  Prince  they  intend  to 
deifie,  a  better  and  fuperior  Nature  to  humanity,  muft  create  a  necelfary  depcndance 
of  all  Creatures  upon  him,  muft  endow  him  with  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
and  even  with  omnipotency  it  felf.    It  will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be  mifled 
in  this  Argument  by  proofs  wrefted  from  "theology,  fince  whofocvcr  reads  atten- 
tively the  Hiftorical  part  of  the  Old  T'e(lament,  fliall  find  that  God  himfelf  never  made 
but  one  Government  for  men,  that  this  Government  was  a  Com?non-weahhy  (wherein 
the  Sanhedrim  or  Senate,  and  the  Congregation  or  popular  JJJtmbly  had  their  fiiarc)  and 
that  he  manifefted  his  high  difplcafure  when  the  rebellious  would  turn  it  into  a  Mo- 
tuirchy.   But  that  I  may  not  ftrike  upon  the  rock  I  profefs  to  fliun,  I  fiiall  pafs  to  that 
which  is  indeed  fit  to  be  wip'd  off,  and  which  if  it  were  true,  would  not  only  expofe 
me  to  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  God,  and  all  good  men,  but  even  dcfttoy  the 
defign  and  purpofe  of  my  Writings,  wliich  is  to  treat  in  fome  fort  (as  well  as  one  of 
my  fmall  parts  can  hope  to  do)  of  the  Politicks ;  and  how  can  any  man  pretend  to 
write  concerning  Policy,  who  dcflroys  the  moft  cflcntial  parr  of  ir,  which  is  obedience 
to  all  Governments.  It  will  be  very  eafie  then  for  Gir.lio  Sahiati,  cr  any  other  member 
of  our  Society,  to  believe  the  Proteftation  1  make,  that  the  animating  of  private  men 
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cither  direftly  or  indireftly  to  difobey,  much  lefs  to  fiiake  oii,  any  Government  how 
tkrporical  foever,  was  never  in  my  Thoughts  or  Writings  j  thofe  who  are  unwilling 
to  grve  credit  to  this,  may  take  the  pains  to  affi<.^n  in  any  of  my  Books,  the  parages 
they  imagine  to  tend  that  way,  (tor  1  think  of  none  my  felf)  that  fo  i  may  give 
fiich  perfons  more  parcicular  fatisfadion.  I  mart  con fcfs  I  have  adifcourfcin  one  of  ray 
Books,  to  encourage  the  Italian  Nation,  to  aifume  their  ancient  valour,  and  to  expel 
the  Biirbarians^  meaning  (as  the  ancient  Romans  ufed  the  v/oi  d)  all  Strangers  from  amongH; 
us ;  but  that  was  before  the  Kings  of  Spain  had  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  or  the  Emperor  of  the  Lutcioy  of  Mdan  ;  fo  that  I  could  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean,  that  the  people  of  thoie  two  Dominions  fhould  be  ilir'd  up  to  lhake  off  their 
Princes,  becaufe  they  were  Foreigners,  lince  at  that  time  Loduvic  S/orz,a  was  in  the  pof- 
fefTion  of  the  one,  and  King  Frederick  reftored  to  the  other,  both  Natives  of  Italy;  but 
my  defign  was,  to  exhort  our  Country  men  nor  to  iuii\;r  this  Province  to  be  the  Scene  of 
the  Arms  and  ambition  of  ChurL's  the  8th,  or  King  Lewis  his  Succefibr,  who  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  renew  the  old  Title  of  the  Hoiife  of  Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
came  with  fuch  force  into  Italy,  that  not  only  our  Goods  were  plundered,  and  our 
Lands  walled,  but  even  the  liberty  of  our  Cities  and  Government  endangered  ;  but 
to  unite  and  oppofe  them,  and  to  keep  this  Province  in  the  hands  of  Princes  of  oac 
own  Nation  j  this  my  intention  is  fo  vifible  in  the  Chapter  it  felf,  that  I  need  but  re- 
fer you  to  it.  Yet  that  I  may  not  anfwer  this  imputation  barely  by  denying,  I  fhall 
aflert  in  this  place  what  my  principles  are,  in  that  which  the  world  calls  Rebelliony 
which  1  believe  to  be  not  only  rifing  in  Arms  againll  any  Government  we  live  under, 
but  to  acknowledge  that  word  to  extend  to  all  ciandefiine  Confpiracies  too,  by  which 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  any  Country  may  be  interrupted,  and  by  confequence  the  Lives 
and  E,tiJtes  of  innocent  perfons  endangered.  Rthellion  then  fo  defcribed,  I  hold  to  be 
the  greatcft  crime  that  can  be  committed  amongft  men,  both  againft  Policy,  Morali- 
ty, and  in  foro  Confcientin;  but  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  an  offence  which  will  be 
comraicted  while  the  world  hils,  as  often  as  Princes  tyrannize,  and  by  enflaving  and 
opprefTing  their  Subjeds  m.ake  Magillracy,  which  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Mankind,  prove  a  Plague  and  Deftrudion  to  it;  for  let  the  terrour  and  guilt  be  never 
fo  great,  it  is  impoffible  that  humane  Nature,  wiiich  confifts  of  paffion  as  well  as  vertue, 
can  fupport  with  patience  and  fubmiflion  the  greareii;  cruelty  and  injuftice,  whcnevei* 
either  the  wcaknefs  of  their  Princes,  the  unanimity  of  the  people,  or  any  other  favour- 
able accident,  (hail  give  them  reafonable  hopes  to  mend  their  condition,  and  provide 
better  for  their  own  intereit  by  infurredion.  So  that  Princes  and  States  ought  in  the 
Condud  of  their  affairs,  not  only  to  confider  what  their  people  are  bound  to  fub- 
mit  to,  if  they  were  infpired  from  Heaven,  or  were  all  Moral  Philofophers,  but  to 
weigh  likewife  what  is  probable  de  faSo  to  fvill  out,  in  this  corrupt  age  of  the  world; 
and  ro  reficd  upon  thofe  dangerous  Tumults,  which  have  happened  frequently,  noc 
only  upon  opprcff^on,  but  even  by  reafon  of .  Malverfation,  and  how  fome  Monarchies 
have  been  wholly  fubverred  and  changed  into  Democracies  by  the  Tyranny  of  their 
Princes;  as  we  fee  (to  fay  nothing  of  Rome)  the  ^o\vcxh\\  Cantons  of  Swijjerland  brought 
by  that  means  a  little  before  the  laft  age,  to  a  condderable  Common-weahlj,  courted  and 
fought  to  by  all  the  Potentates  in  Chriflendcm.  If  Princes  will  ferioufly  confider  this  mat- 
ter, I  make  no  queftioD  but  they  will  Rule  with  Clemency  and  Moderation,  and  re- 
turi>'to  that  excellent  Maxim  of  the  Ancients  (almolf  exploded  in  this  Age)  that  the  in- 
tereft  of  Kings,  and  tneir  people,  are  the  fame  j  which  truth  it  hath  been  the  whole 
defign  of  my  Writings  to  convince  them  of. 

Now  having  gone  thus  far  in  the  Defcription  of  Rebellion  ;  I  think  my  fcif  obliged  to 
tell  you  wlut  1  conceive  not  to  be  Rebellion.  VVhofoever  then  takes  up  Arms  to  maintain 
the  Politick  Conftitution,  or  Government  of  his  Country,  in  the  condition  it  then  is,  I 
mean,  to  defend  it  from  being  changed,  or  invaded,  by  the  Craft  or  Force  of  any  Man, 
(altho'  it  be  the  Prince,  or  Chief  Magiftrate  himfclf )  provided,  that  fuch  taking  up  of 
Arms  be  Commanded  or  Authorifed  by  tliofe  who  are,  by  the  Orders  of  that  Govern- 
menc,  legally  intrufted  with  the  Cuftody  of  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  and  Foundation 
of  the  Government:  This  I  hold  to  be  fo  far  from  Rebellion,  that  I  believe  it  laudable, 
nay,  the  Duty  of  every  Iviember  of  fuch  Common- wealth  ;  for  chat  he  who  fights  to 
Support  and  Defend  the  Government  he  was  born  and  lives  under,  cannot  dcferve 
the  odious  name  of  Rebel,  but  he  who  endeavours  to  deftroy  ir.  If  this  be  not 
granted,  it  will  be  in  vain  ro  frame  any  mix'd  Monarchies  in  the  World  ;  yet  fuch  is 
at^this  day  tlie  happy  Form  under  v/hich  almoft  all  Europe  lives,  as  the  People  of 
fr^nce,  Spain,  Cermaiiy,  Poland,  Svjethland,  Denmark,  &c.  wherein  the  Prince  hath  his 
ftare,  and  the  People  theirs ;  which  laft,  if  they  had  no  raoaris  of  recovering  their 
Rights,  if  taken  from  cheraj  or  d^ffendinrr  them  if  invaded,  would  be  in  the  fame  E- 
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(late  as  if  they  had  no  Title  to  them,  but  liv'd  under  the  Empire  of  Jurkty  or  of  Muf- 
covey.  And  fince  they  have  no  other  Remedy  but  by  Arms,  and  that  it  would  be  of 
ill  Confequence  to  make  every  private  man  judge  when  the  Rights  of  the  People  (to 
which  they  have  as  lawful  a  Claim  as  the  Prince  to  his)  are  invaded,  which  would 
be  apt  to  produce  frequent,  and  fometimes  caulelefs  Tumults  j  therefore  it  hath  been 
the  great  Wifdora  of  the  Founders  of  fuch  Monarchies,  to  appoint  Guardians  to  their 
Liberty  ;  which  if  it  be  notothetwife  cxprefl,  is,  and  ought  to  be  underftoodto  relide  in 
the  Eflates  of  the  Country  ;  which  for  that  reafon  (as  alfo  to  exercife  their  Jliare  in  the 
Sovereignty,  as  making  Laws,  Levying  Money,  &c.)  are  frequently  to  be  aUcmbled 
in  all  thofe  Regions  in  Eu.-ope,  before  mentioned.  Thefe  are  to  affert  and  mamrain 
the  Orders  of  the  Government,  and  the  Laws  eflablifiied  ;  and  (if  it  cannot  be  done 
otherwife)  to  arm  the  People  to  defend  them,  and  repel  the  Force  that  is  upon  them. 
Nay,  the  Government  of  Arrngon  goes  further  i  and  becaufe  in  the  Intervals  of  the  E- 
ftates  or  Courts  many  Accidents  may  intervene,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  Rights;  or 
Fueros,  as  they  call  them  ;  they  have,  during  the  intermiffion,  appointed  a  Magiftrare, 
called  El  yufikiat  who  is,  by  the  Law  and  Conftitution  of  that  Kingdom,  to  aflemble 
the  whole  People  to  his  Banner,  whenever  fuch  Rights  are  incroacht  upon  ;  who  arc 
not  only  juftified  by  the  Laws  for  fuch  coming  together,  but  are  fcvereiy  punifhable 
in  cafe  of  refufal.  So  that  there  is  no  queilion,  but  that  if  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  at 
this  day  very  powerful,  by  the  addition  of  the  Kingdoms  oi  Naples,  &r)d  of  Ski/y,  and 
the  Union  with  Cafliky  ftould  in  time  to  come  invade  their  Kingdom  of  Arragon 
with  the  Forces  of  their  New  Dominions,  and  endeavour  to  take  from  them  the 
Rights  and  Pleafures  they  enjoy  lawfully  by  their  Conftirution  j  there  is  no  queftion, 
I  fay,  but  they  may  (tho'  their  King  be  there  in  pcrfon  againft  them)  aifemble  under 
their  Juflida,  and  defend  their  Liberties,  with  as  much  Juftice,  as  if  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  French^  or  by  the  Turk.  For  it  were  abfurd  to  think,  fince  the  People 
may  be  legally  aflembled  to  apprehend  Banditti  Robbers,  nay,  to  deliver  a  Pofleflioo 
forcibly  detain'd  againft  the  Sentence  of  forae  inferior  Court,  that  they  may,  and 
ought  not  to  bellir  themfelves  to  keto  in  being,  and  preferve  that  Government 
which  maintains  them  in  polieflion  of  their  Liberty  and  Property,  and  defends 
their  Lives  too  from  being  arbitrarily  taken  away.  But  I  know  this  clear  Truth 
receives  oppofition  in  this  unreafonable  and  corrupt  Age  \  when  Men  are  more  prone 
to  flatter  the  Lufts  of  Princes  than  formerly,  and  the  Favourites  are  more  impa- 
tient to  bear  the  Impartiality  of  Laws,  than  the  Sons  of  Brutus  were  ;  who  com- 
plain'd.  Leges  ejfe  Surdas  ;  that  is,  tho'  they  were  Gentlemen,  in  favour  with  the  La- 
dies, and  Minifters  of  the  King's  Pleafures,  yet  they  could  not  Opprefs,  Drink, 
Whore,  nor  Kill  the  Shiriy  Officers  of  Juftice,  in  the  Streets,  returning  from  their 
Night-Revels,  but  the  Execution  of  the  Laws  would  reach  them,  as  well  as  others  ; 
who,  in  the  times  of  Tarquin,  it  feems,  found  the  Prince  more  exorable.  Nay,  the 
very  Divines  themfelves  help  with  their  Fallacies,  to  oppugn  this  Dodrinc  ;  by  mak- 
ing us  believe,  as  I  faid  before,  it  is  God's  Will  all  Princes  fhould  be  abfolute ;  and 
are  fo  far  in  a  Confpiracy  againft  Mankind,  that  they  aflert,  that  in  the  Text  {This 
Jhall  the  manner  of  your  King  bf)  God  was  giving  that  People  the  Jus  Divimm  of  Go- 
vernment, when  in  truth  he  was  threarning  them  with  the  Plagues  of  Monarchy.  But 
I  fpare  the  Divines  here,  fince  I  fhall  have  occafion,  in  difcourfing  of  my  next  Ac- 
cufation,  to  fhew  how  that  fort  t  f  People  have  dealt  with  God's  Truth,  and  with  the 
Interefis  of  Men ;  and  to  be  as  good  as  my  word,  I  /hall  prefently  fall  upon  that  Point, 
having  been  fo  tedious  already  in  the  former. 

I  am  charged  then,  in  the  fecond  place,  with  impietjy  in  'viUifying  the  Churchy  and 
fo  to  make  ivay  for  Atheifm.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  I  have  very  frequently  in  my  Writ- 
ings laid  the  blame  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  only  for  all  the  mifgcvernment  of 
Chrijicndm,  but  even  for  the  depravation  and  almoft  total  deftrufiion  of  Chriftian 
Religion  it  felf  in  this  Province  ;  but  that  this  Difcourfe  of  mine  doth,  or  can  tend 
to  tes.ch  men  impiety,  or  to  make  way  for  Atlicifm,  I  peremptorily  deny  :  and  al- 
though for  proof  of  my  innocence  herein,  I  need  but  refer  you  and  all  others  to  my 
Papers  themfelves,  as  they  are  now  piiblifhed,  (where  you  will  find  all  my  reafons 
drawn  from  experience,  and  frequent  examples  cited,  which  is  ever  my  way  of  arguing} 
yet  fince  I  am  put  upon  it,  1  fiull  in  a  few  lines  m^ke  that  matter  poilibly  a  little 
clearer:  and  fhall  firft  make  proteftation,  that  as  I  do  undoubtedly  hope,  by  the  merirs 
of  Chrift,  and  by  faith  in  him,  to  attain  Eternal  Salvation  ;  fo  I  do  firmly  believe  the 
Chriftian  profclTion  to  be  the  only  true  Religion  now  in  the  world  :  Next,  I  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  al!  Divine  verities,  v/hich  God  then  dcfigncd  to  teach  the  world,  are 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  they  are  now  extant  and  received  a- 
mongft  us.   From  them  I  undetftand,  that  God  created  man  in  piniry  and  innocence, 
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and  that  the  firft  of  that  Species,  by  their  frailty,  lofl:  at  once  cheir  integrity  and  their 
Paradife,  and  intail'd  fin  and  mifcry  upon  their  poflerity  j  that  Almiqhry  God,  to  re- 
pair this  lofs,  did,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  v/irh  unparallel'd  grace  and  goodnefsi 
fend  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  teach  us  new  truths,  to  be  a  perfed: 
example  of  virtue,  goodncfs  and  obedience,  toreftore  true  Religion,  degenerated  aroongfi: 
the  7etw  into  Supeiftition,  Formality,  and  Hypocrifie,  to  die  for  the  Tilvation  of  Man- 
kind, and  in  fine,  to  give  to  us  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  regenerate  our  Hearts,  fupporc 
our  Faith,  and  lead  us  into  all  Truth.    Now  if  it  fhali  appear,  that  as  the  lufts  of 
our  hrft  Parents  did  at  that  time  difappoint  the  good  intention  of  God  in  making  a 
pure  world,  and  brought  in  by  their  difobedience  the  corruptions  that  are  now  in  it ; 
fo  fince  that  likewife  the  B'jhops  of  Roinoy  by  their  infatiable  ambition  and  avaricei 
have  defignedly,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  fruTirated  the  merciful  purpofe  he  had,  in  the 
happy  reftauration  he  intended  the  world  by  his  Son,  and  in  the  renewing  and  reform- 
ing of  humane  Nature,  and  have  wholly  defaced  and  fpoil'd  Chriftian  Religion,  and 
made  it  a  worldly  and  a  Heathenifb  thing,  and  altogether  uncapable,  as  it  is  prafti- 
fed  amongfi  them,  either  of  directing  the  ways  of  its  ProfclTois  to  virtue  and  good  life, 
or  of  faving  their  Souls  hereafter:  if,  I  fay,  this  do  appear,  I  know  no  reafon  why  I* 
for  detefting  thus  much,  and  for  giving  warning  to  the  world  to  take  heed  of  theitf 
ways,  fiiould  be  accufed  of  Impiety  or  Atheifm,  or  why  his  Kolinefs  fhould  be  fo  inra- 
eed  againft  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  Valkys  in  Savoy  and  againHthe  AJbigenfi  for  calling 
him  Antichrifl:.    But  to  find  that  this  is  an  undoubted  truth,  I  mean  that  the  Popes  have 
corrupted  Chriftian  Religion,  wc  need  but  read  the  New  Teftament  (acknowledged  by 
themfelves  to  be  of  infallible  truth)  and  there  we  fhall  fee,  that  the  Faith  and  Religion 
preach'd  by  Chrift,  and  fettled  afterwards  by  his  ApoRles,  and  cultivated  by  theic 
bacred  Epiftles,  is  fo  different  a  thing  from  the  Chriftianity  that  is  now  profcfs'd  and 
taught  at  Romey  that  we  fhould  be  convinc'd,  that  if  thofc  Holy  men  fhould  be  fent  byi 
God  again  into  the  world>  they  would  take  more  pains  to  confute  this  Gallimaufry^ 
than  ever  they  did  to  preach  down  the  Tradition  of  the  Pharifees,  or  the  Fables  and 
Idolatry  of  the  Gentiles,  and  would  in  probability  fuffsi:  a  new  Matyrdom  in  that 
City  under  the  Vicar  of  Chrift,  for  the  fame  Dodrine  which  once  animated  the  Hea- 
tiiCn  Tyrants  againfl:  them.    Nay,  we  have  fomething  more  to  fay  againft  thefe  Sacri- 
legious pretenders  to  God's  power;  for  whereas  all  other  falfe  worfliips  have  been  fee 
up  by  fome  politick  Legiflators,  for  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  Government,  this 
falfe,  this  fpurious  Religion,  brought  in  upon  the  ruines  of  Chriftianity  by  the  Popes^ 
hath  de:'o'msd  the  face  of  Government  in  Europe,  deftroying  all  the  good  principles 
and  Morality  left  us  by  the  Heathen  themfelves,  and  introduced,  inftead  thereof,  for- 
did, cov/irdly,  and  impolitick  Notions  ;  whereby  thsy  have  fubjefted  Mankind^  and 
even  great  Princes  and  States,  to  their  own  Empire^  and  never  fuffered  any  Orders  oc 
Maxims  to  take  place,  where  they  have  power,  that  might  make  a  Nation  Wife,  Honeft, 
Great  or  Wealthy  ;  this  I  have  fet  down  fo  plainly  in  thofe  paflages  of  my  Book  whicli 
arc  complained  of,  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  at  ail  for  the  proof  of  it  in  this  place,  but 
refer  you  thither,  and  come  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  of  my  firfl  alfertion,  that 
the  Pope  and  his  Clergy  have  depraved  Chriftian  Religion.    Upon  this  fubjeft  1  could 
infinitely  wiih,  now  Letters  begin  to  revive  again,  that  feme  Learned  Pen  would 
employ  it  felf,  and  that  fome  perfon  vers'd  in  the  Chronology  of  the  Church  (as  they 
call  it)  would  deduce  out  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Writers,  the  time  and  manner  how  thefe 
abufes  crept  in,  and  by  v.'hat  arts  and  ftcps  this  EaleU  that  reaches  at  Heaven,  was 
built  by  thefe  fons  of  the  Earthj  but  this  matter,  as  unfuitable  to  the  brevity  of  a  Letter* 
and  indeed  more  to  my  fmall  parrs  and  learning,  I  {hall  not  pretend  to,  being  one 
who  never  hitherto  fludicd  or  writ  of  Theology,  further  than  it  did  naturally  concern 
the  Po'iticks ;  therefore  I  fijall  only  deal  by  the  New  Teftamentas  I  have  done  formerly 
by  T'itus  Livius,  that  is,  make  obfervations  or  reflexions  upon  ir,  and  leave  you  and  MrJ 
Cnilio,  and  the  refi  of  our  Society,  to  make  the  judgment,  not  citing  like  Preachers 
tlie  Chapter  or  Verfe ;  becaufe  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  is  little  us'd,  and  indeed 
hardly  permitted  amongft  us.    To  begin  at  the  top,  I  would  have  any  reafcnable  ra.n 
fell  me,  whence  this  unmeafurable  power,  long  claim'd,  and  now  pofTefs'd  by  tt  & 
B-pcp  of  Rome,  is  derived,  firft  of  being  Chrift's  Vicar,  and  by  that  (as  I  may  fo  fay) 
pretending  to  a  Monopoly  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  promifed  and  given  to  the 
whole  Church,  that  is,  to  the  eleft  or  Saints,  as  is  plain  by  a  Claufe  in  St.  Peter's  Ser- 
mon, made  the  fame  rime  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  weie  fi  ft 
given  to  the  ApoHlcs,  who  fays  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Repent  and  be  Baptimd  every  oi.e  of 
you  in  the  Name  of  Jefits  Chrifi  for  the  remiffion  of  Sins,  and  you  jhall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghofi  i  jor  this  promife  is  to  ym  and  to  your  Children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
man'j  as  the  Lordvur  God IkaU  sail.  Next,  to  judge  infallibly  of  Divine  Truth,  and  to  forgive 
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Sins  as  Chrift  did.  Then  to  be  the  Head  of  all  Ecclcfiaftical  perrons  and  caufes  in  the 
worldj  to  be  fo  far  above  Kings  and  Princes,  as  to  judge,  depofe,  and  deprive  them, 
and  to  have  an  abfokite  junfdidion  over  all  the  Atfairs  in  Chiiflendom,  /«  Ordine 
Sptrittinlia  ;  j'et  all  this  the  Canonilh  allow  him,  and  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  aflame, 
whilft  it  is  plain  in  the  whole  New  Teftament  there  is  no  de'crip'tion  made  of  fuch  an 
Oflicerto  be  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  except  it  be  in  the  Prophecy  of  the  Apodayps,  or 
in  one  of  Sc  P^iufs  Epiflles,  where  he  fays,  who  it  is  that  fnall  fit  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  fhewing  himfelf  that  he  is  God.  Chrift  tells  us,  his  Kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  if  any  will  be  the  greatefl  amongft  his  Dilciples,  that  he  muft  be  fervanr  to 
the  reft  ;  which  ftews  that  his  followers  were  to  be  great  in  fandtity  and  humility,  and 
not  in  worldly  po  ver. 

The  Apoftlc  Paul  writing  to  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  times,  almoft  in  every  EpiftJe 
commands  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher  Powers,  or  Magiftrates  fet  over  them, 
and  Sc.  Peter  himfelf  (from  whom  this  extravagant  Empire  is  pretended  to  be  derived)  in  his 
firftEpiftIe,bidsusfubmitour  felvesto  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lords  fake,  v^rhether 
it  be  to  the  King,  or,  and  this  is  enjoyn'd  although  it  is  plain,  that  they  who  govern'd 
the  world  in  thofe  days,  were  both  Heathen,  Tyrants,  and  Ufurpers,  and  in  this 
fubmiiTion  there  is  no  exception  or  provifo  for  Ecclcfiaftical  immunity.  The  prai5tice 
as  well  as  Precept?  of  thcfe  Holy  men  fliews  plainly,  that  they  had  no  intention  to 
leave  Succeflbrs,  who  fliould  deprive  Hereditary  Princes  from  their  right  of  Reigning 
for  differing  m  Religion,  who  without  all  doubt  are  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Apoftle,  and  by  the  principles  of  Chnftianity,  to  be  obeyed  and  fubmicted  to  (in 
things  wherein  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Government  give  them  power)  though 
they  were  Jews  or  Gentiles.  If  1  fhould  tell  you  by  what  Texts  in  Scripture  the  Popes ' 
claim  the  Powers  before  mentioned,  it  would  ftir  up  your  laughter,  and'  prove  too 
light  for  fo  ferious  a  matter;  yet  becaufe  pcflibly  you  may  never  have  heard  !o  much 
of  this  Subjeft  before,  I  (hall  inftance  in  a  few;  They  tell  you  therefore  rhat  the  Jurif- 
didion  they  pretend  over  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  pardoning  Sins,  comes  from 
Chrift  to  St.  Peter,  and  from  him  to  them.-  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  httild 
7ny  Church.  I  tutll  give  thee  the  Keys  vf  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  whatfoever  tf  ou  jhalt  Lind  ' 
on  Earth  Jhall  be  bound  in  Heaven,  and  wkatjcever  thou  jhn!t  Ivofe  on  Earth,  &c.  From  thcfe 
two  Texts  ridiculoufly  applyed,  comes  this  great  Tree,  which  hath  with  its  Branches 
over-fprcad  the  whole  Earth,  and  kill'd  all  the  good  and  wholfome  Plants  growing  up- 
on it  :  The  firft  Text  will  never  by  any  man  of  fence  be  underftood  to  fay  more,  than 
that  the  Preaching,  Suffering,  and  Miniftry,  of  Peter,  was  like  to  be  a  great  foundati- 
on and  Pillar  of  the  Dodrine  of  Chrift  ;  the  other  Text,  as  alfo  another  fpoken  by  our 

vioiir  lO  all  his  Apoftles,  vjhofe  fin^i  ye  remit  they  are  remited,  and  whoje fins  ye  retain  they  are 
retained)  arc  by  all  the  Primitive  fathers  interpreted  in  this  manner,  wherefoever  yoii 
efi-cctuaily  Preach  the  Gofpel,  you  fhall  carry  with  you  Grace,  and  RemifHon  of  Sins 
to  them  which  fliail  follow  your  inftructions  ;  but  the  people  who  fliall  not  have  thefe 
joyful  Tidings  communicated  by  you  to  them,  fliall  remain  in  darkncfs,  and  in  their 
Sins.  But  if  any  will  conteft,  that  by  fome  of  thefe  laft  Texts,  that  Evangelical  Ex- 
communication, which  was  afterwards  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  Apoftles,  was 
here  pra:iignifieci  by  our  great  Mafter,  how  unlike  were  thofe  cenfures  to  thpfe  now 
thundered  out  (as  he  calls  it)  by  the  Pope?  thefe  were  for  edification,  and  not  deilrudi' 
on,  ro  afHid  the  flcfh  for  the  falvation  of  the  Soul;  that  ApoftoLcal  ordinance  was 
pronounced  for  fome  notorious  Scandal  or  Apoftacy  from  the  Faith,  and  firft  decreed  by 
the  Church,  that  is,  the  whole  Congregation  prefent,  and  then  denounced  by  the  Paftor, 
and  reached  only  to  debar  fuch  perfons  from  partaking  of  the  Communion  or  fellow/hip 
of  that  Church,  till  repentance  fhould  re-admit  him,  but  was  followed  by  no  other 
profecution  or  chaftifement,  as  is  now  praftifcd.  But  fuppofe  all  thcfe  Texts  had  been 
as  they  would  havethem,  how  does  this  make  for  the  Succclfors  of  Sc.  Peter  or  the  reft? 
Or  how  can  this  prove  the  Bi/Jjops  of  Roine  to  have  right  to  fuch  fucceflion?  But  I  make 
liafte  fr  m  this  fubjcd,  and  ftall  urge  but  one  Text  more;  which  is.  The  fpiritual  jnait 
judgeth  a'l  men,  but  is  himfelf  judged  of  none;  from  whence  is  inferred  by  the  Canonifts, 
thatfirft,  the  Popeh  the  Spiritual  man;  and  then,  that  he  is  to  be  Judge  of  alithc  world, 
and  laft,  that  he  is  never  to  be  liable  to  any  judgment  himfelf;  whereas  it  is  obvious  to 
the  meaneft  underftanding,  St.  Paul  in  this  Text  means  to  diftinguifh  between  a  pcrfon 
infnircd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  one  remaining  in  the  ftate  of  Nature,  which  latter 
he  fays  cannot  judge  of  thofe  Heavenly  gifts  and  graces,  as  he  explains  himlelf  when 
he  fays,  T/ie  Natural  man  cannot  drliem  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  becaufe  tLey  are  Jcolifinefs 
Uhio  him  To  take  my  leave  of  this  matter  wlioliy  out  of  the  way  of  my  Studies,  I 
lhall  beg  of  you  Zanobio,  of  GuHio,  and  the  reft  of  our  Society,  to  read  over  carefully 
theJ^^cw  TeUamcnt,  and  then  to  fee  what  ground  there  is  for  Purgatory  (by  which 
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ali  rhe  wealth  and  grcamefs  hath  accru'd  to  thefe  men)  what  colour  tor  tlie  Idola- 
trojs  worfhip  of  Saints,  and  their  Images,  and  particularly  for  fpeaking  in  their  hymns 
and  prayers  to  a  piece  of  wood  (the  Crofs  I  mean;  S:ihe  Lignum  &c.  and  then  fac  mi 
dgrtor  beneficicram  Chri/Ii,  as  you  may  read  in  that  Office  ;  what  colour,  orj'ra^.er  whatex- 
ciife  for  chat  horrid,  unchriftian,  and  barbarous  Engine  called  the  inqirjitton,  brougiic 
in  by  the  command  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Inventcr  of  which,  Peter  a  Domi- 
nican Fryer,  having  been  flain  amongft  the  Albrgejl,  as  he  well  deferred,  is  now  Ca- 
noniz'd  for  a  Saint,  and  fiii'd  S'tn  Pietro  Martine:  In  the  dreadful  Prifons  of  this  In- 
quifjtion,  many  faithful  and  pious  Chriftians  (to  fay  nothing  of  honeil:  Moral  Moors 
or  Makometam)  are  tormented  and  famiOi'd,  or,  if  they  out-live  their  fufferings,  burnt 
puolickly  to  death,  and  that  only  for  differing  in  Religion  from  the  Pope,  without  ha- 
ving any  crime,  or  the  leaft  mifuemeanor  proved  or  alledged  againft  them;  and  this  is 
inflicltd  upon  thefe  poor  Creatures,  by  thofe  who  profefs  to  believe  the  Scripture, 
which  tells  us,  that  faith  is  the  gifc  of  God,  without  whofc  fpecial  illumination  no  mari 
can  obrain  it,  and  therefore  is  not  in  reafon  or  humanity  to  be  puniflied  for  wanting  iti 
And  Chrift  himfelf  hath  fo  clearly  dQC\d<^d  that  point,  in  bidding  us  let  the  tares  and 
the  wheat  grow  together  till  the  HarvePc,  that  I  (hall  never  make  any  diflkulty  to  call  him 
Anrichrift,  who  fhali  ufe  the  leaft  perfecution  whatfoever  againit  any  ditKriing  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  from  himfelf,  whether  the  perfon  fo  dillenting  be  Heretick,  Jew,  Gifiti/ei 
or  Muhofnetnn.  Next,  I  befeeuh  you  to  obferve  in  reading  that  Holy  Book  (though 
Chriftian  fafts  are  doubtlefs  of  Divine  right)  what  ground  there  is  for  enjoyning  fiOi 
to  be  eaten  (at  lead  flefh  to  be  ablxained  from)  for  one  third  part  of  the  year,  by 
vhich  they  put  the  poor  to  great  hardfhip,  who  not  having  purfes  to  buy  wholfome  fiii), 
are  fubjefled  to  all  the  miferies  and  dikSiks  incident  to  a  bad  and  unhealthfu!  dyeti 
whilft  the  rich,  and  chiefly  theralelves  and  their  Cardinals,  exceed  Lucullus  in  their 
Luxury,  of  Ojjiers,  T'urhats,  tender  Crabs^  and  Carpioni  brought  fome  hundreds  of  miles 
to  feed  their  gluttony,  upon  thefe  penitential  days  of  abftinence  from  Btefand  Pork.  It 
may  be  it  will  lye  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  obferve  this,  to  enquire  what  St.  Paul 
means  when  he  fays,  'That  in  the  latter  days  fome  fiall  depart  from  the  faith,  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  commanding  to  abllain  Jrcm  meats  which  God  hath  crea:ed  to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving ;  but  all  thefe  things,  and  many  other  abufes  brought  in  by  thefe  Perverters  of 
Chriltianity,  will  I  hope  e're  Jong  be  enquired  into  by  fome  of  the  Difciples  of  that 
bold  Fryer,  who  the  very  faraeyear  in  which  Iprophecyed  that  the  fcourge  of  the  Church 
was  not  far  off,  began  to  thunder  againft  their  Indulgencies,  and  fincc  hath  queflioned 
many  tenets  long  received  and  impofed  upon  the  world.  I  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe 
after  I  have  faid  a  word  of  ithe  moft  Hellifh  of  all  tiie  innovations  brought  in  by  the 
Popes,  which  is  the  Clergy-  thefe  are  a  fort  of  men,  under  pretehce  of  ininiftring  to  the 
people  in  holy  things,  fet  apart  and  feperated  from  the  icfl  of  mankind  (from  whom 
they  have  a  very  diilinft,  and  a  very  oppofite  intereft)  by  a  humane  Ceremony  called 
by  a  divine  name,  viz..  Ordination,  thefe  wherever  they  are  found  (with  the  whole 
body  of  the  Monks  and  Fryers,  who  are  called  the  regular  Clergy)  make  a  Band  which 
may  be  called  the  Janiz,artes  of  the  Papacy  ;  thefe  have  been  the  caufes  of  all  the  Solce» 
cifms  and  immoralities  in  Government,  and  all  the  impieties  and  abominations  in 
Religion,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  diforder,  villany,  and  corruption  we  fuffer 
under  in  this  deteftable  Age ;  thefe  men,  by  the  Bifliop  of  F^.ome's  help,  have  crept  into  all 
the  Governments  in  Chriflendom,  where  there  is  any  mixture  of  Monarchy,  and  made 
themfelves  a  third  ellare;  that  is,  have  by  their  temporalities  (which  are  almoft  a  third 
part  of  all  the  Lands  in  Ewope,  given  them  by  the  blind  zeal,  or  rather  folly  of  the 
Northern  people,  who  over  ran  this  part  of  the  world)  iiept  into  the  throne,  and  v/hat 
they  cannot  perform  by  thefe  fecular  helps,  and  by  the  dependency  their  vaffals  have 
upon  them,  they  fail  not  to  claim  and  to  ufurp,  by  the  power  they  pretend  to  have  from 
God  and  his  Vice-gerent  at  Rome.  They  exempt  themfelves,  their  Lands  and  Goods  from  all 
fecular  Jurifdiftion ;  that  is,  from  all  Courts  of  Juftice  and  Mav;iftracy,  and  will  be  Judges 
in  their  own  Caufes,  as  in  matters  of  tithe,  &c.  and  not  content  with  this,  will  ap- 
point Courts  of  their  own  to  decide  Sovcraignly  in  tefraraentary  matters,  and  many 
other  caufes,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  the  fole  Punifliers  of  many  great  Crimes,  as 
Witchcraft,  Sorcery,  Adultry,  and  all  uncleannefs;  to  fay  nothing  cf  the  afore-men- 
tioned judicatory  of  the  Inquifition :  in  thefe  lafl  cafes  they  turn  the  offenders  over  to 
be  punilh'd  (when  they  have  given  Sentence)  by  the  fecular  arm,  fo  they  call  the 
Magiftrate,  who  is  biindiy  to  execute  their  decrees  under  pain  of  Hel)-fire ;  as  if 
Chriflian  Princes  and  Governours  were  appointed  only  by  God  to  be  their  Bravo's  or 
Hangmen.  They  give  Protedion  and  Sanftuary  to  all  execrable  offenders,  even  to 
Murderers  themfelves,  (wf)om  God  commanded  to  be  indifpcnfably  punifh'd  with 
death)  if  tliey  come  witiun  their  Churchesj  Cloyflers,  cr  any  other  places  which  they 
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will  pleafe  to  call  Holy  ground  ;  and  if  the  ordinary  juilice,  nay,  the  i^ovcraign  power, 
do  proceed  againfi:  fuch  offender,  they  thunder  oat  their  Excommunicaricn  ;  chat  is, 
cut  off  from  the  body  of  Chrifl:,  not  the  Prince  only,  but  the  whole  Nation  and 
People,  fhiijjtinc;  the  Church  doorsj  and  commanding  divine  OfHces  to  ceafe,  and  feme- 
times  even  authorizing  the  people  to  rife  up  in  Arms,  snd  conftrain  their  Governours 
to  a  fubmiffion;  as  happened  to  tliis  poor  City  in  the  time  of  our  Anccllors,  when  for 
but  forbidding  the  fervanc  of  a  poor  Carmeliie  Fryer  (who  h.ad  vowc:d  poverty,  and 
ihould  have  kept  nonej  to  go  arm'd,  and  puniSiing  his  difobedience  with  imprifon- 
ment,  our  whole  Senate  with  their  Goiifaloaier  were  ccnftrained  to  go  to  /I'vignon  for 
abfoUicion,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  had  been  maffjcred  by  the  people.  It  would  almoft 
aftonifh  a  wife  man  to  imagine  how  thefe  folks  fhould  acquire  an  Empire  fo  deflruftive 
to  Chriftian  Religion,  and  fo  pernicious  to  the  inrerefts  of  men  ;  but  it  will  not  fcem  fo 
miraculous  to  them  who  fliall  ferioufly  confidtr,  that  the  Clergy  h.irh  been  for  more  than 
this  thoufand  years  upon  thecarch,  and  a  form'd  united  corporation  againfi  the  purity  of 
Religion,  and  the  interefl  of  mankind,  and  have  not  only  wrefied  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
their  own  advantage  (which  they  have  kept  from  the  laity  in  unknown  languages,  and 
by  prohibiting  the  reading  thereof^  but  made  ufe  likewife  firft  of  the  blind  devotion 
and  ignorance  of  the  Goths,  Vandals^  Hum,  dec.  and  fincc  of  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  Chriftian  Princes,  frirring  them  up  one  againfi  another,  and  fending  them  upon 
foolifii  errands  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  lofe  their  lives,  and  to  leave  their  Dominions,  ia 
the  mean  time,  expofed  to  themielves  and  their  Complices.  They  have  befidcs  kcpc 
Learning  and  Knowledge  amongfl  themfclves,  ftifling  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  cryin<j 
down  jMoral  virtues  as  fplcndicl  1ms,  defacing  humane  policy,  dcflroying  the  puri- 
ty of  the  Chriftian  faith  and  profeffion,  and  all  that  was  vertuous,  prudent,  rcgula? 
and  orderly  upon  earth  j  fo  that  whoever  would  do  good,  and  good  men  fervice,  gee 
himfelf  immortal  honour  in  this  life,  and  eternal  glory  in  the  next,  would  rcflore  the 
good  policy  (I  had  almofl  faid  with  my  Author  Livy  the  fanftiry  too)  of  the  Heathens^ 
with  all  their  valour,  and  other  glorious  endowments;  1  fay,  whoever  would  do  this, 
muft  make  himfelf  powerful  enough  to  extirpate  this  curfed  and  apoflaie  race  out  of 
the  world.  And  th.it  you  may  fee  this  is  lawful  as  well  as  necefiary,  I  fiiall  fay  but  one 
word  bf  their  calling  and  original,  and  then  leave  this  fubjed  The  word  Clergy  is 
'  term,  wholly  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  otherwife  than  in  this  fence;  a  peculiar  People 
or  Gods  lot,  ufed  often  for  the  whole  Jewifn  Nation,  who  are  likewife  called  a  King- 
dom of  Priefts  in  fome  places.  In  the  New  Teflament  the  word  Clacs  is  taken  for 
the  true  Believers,  who  are  alfo  called  the  Eled,  and  often  the  Church,  which  is  the 
Aflembly  of  the  faithful  met  together,  as  is  eafi'y  feen  by  reading  the  beginning  of  moft 
of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  where  writing  to  the  Church,  or  Churches,  he  ufually  explains 
himfelf.  To  all  the  Saints  in  Chnft;  fometimes,  'To  all -who  have  oljtaiued  like  faith  -with  us; 
fometimes.  To  all  who  in  all  places  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  &c.  by  which 
it  appears,  that  neither  the  word  Church  nor  Clergy  was  in  thofe  days  ever  appropri- 
ated to  the  Paflors  or  Elders  of  the  flock  ;  but  did  fignifie  indifferently  all  the  people 
aflembled  together ;  which  is  likewife  the  literal  conflrucfiorl  of  the  word  Eccle/ta^  which 
is  an  aflembly  or  meeting;  in  thefe  Congregations  or  Churches  was  performed  their 
Ordination,  which  properly  fignifies  no  more  than  a  decree  of  fuch  Affembly,  but 
is  particularly  ufed  for  an  Eledion  of  any  into  the  Miniffery.  The  manner  was  this, 
fometimes  the  Apoftles  themfelves  in  their  Perigrinations,  and  fometimes  any  other 
eminent  Member  of  the  Church,  did  propofe  to  the  Society  (upon  vacancy,  or  other 
neceffity  of  a  Paftor,  Elder,  or  Deacon  j  fome  good  Holy  man  to  be  cleded  ;  which 
perfon  if  he  had  parts  or  gifts,  fuch  as  the  Church  could  edifie  by,  was  chofen  by 
the  lifting  up  of  hands,  that  is  by  fuffrage,  and  oftentimes  hands  were  laid  upon  him, 
and  Prayer  made  for  him.  Thefe  men  fo  fet  apart  did  not  pretend  to  any  confecration,  or 
facrednefs  more  than  they  had  before,  much  lefs  to  become  a  diftind  thing  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  as  if  they  had  been  metamorphos'd,  but  did  attend  to  perform  thefeveralfundicns 
of  their  calling,  as  prophecy  ing,  that  is,  Preaching  the  Gofpel,  vifiting  the  fick,  &c.  and 
never  intermitted  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  their  Trade  or  Profeflion,  unlefs  their  Church  or 
Congregation  was  very  numerous,  in  which  cafe  they  were  maintained  by  alms  or  contri- 
bution, which  was  laid  aiide  by  every  member,  and  colledcd  the  firfl:  day  of  the  week  by 
the  Deacons;  this  was  faid  to  be  given  to  the  Church,  and  was  imployed  by  fuffrage  of 
the  whole  Collective  Body  to  the  poor,  and  to  other  incidencies,  fo  far  was  it  from  Sacri- 
lege in  thofe  days  to  employ  Church  goods  to  Lay  ufcs.  From  thefe  words,  Church,  Clergy, 
Otdtnation,  Paflor,  (which  lafl  hath  been  tranflated  of  late  years  Bijhcp)  you  fee  what 
conclufions  thefe  men  have  deduced,  and  how  immcnfe  a  flrudurc  they  have  raifed 
upon  fo  little  a  foundation,  and  how  eafily  it  will  fall  to  the  ground,  when  God  fliall 
infpire  Chdftian  Princes  and  Stares  tp  icdccm  his  truths,  and  his  poor  enflaved  Mem- 
bers 
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bers  out  of  their  Clutches,  to  bring  back  again  into  the  wOrld  the  true  original  Chriftian 
faith,  with  the  Apoftolical  Churches,  Palters,  and  Ordination,  fo  conlillent  with  mo- 
ral virtue  and  integrity,  fo  helpful  and  conducing  to  the  btft  and  moft  prudent  Poli- 
cy, fo  fitted  for  obedience  to  Magiftracy  and  Government ;  all  which  the  world  hath 
formany  years  been  deprived  of,  by  the  execrable  and  innate  ill  quality^  which  is  infeper- 
able  from  Prieft  craft,  and  the  conjuration  or  fpell  of  their  new  invented  ordination  i 
by  which  they  cry  with  the  Poet, 

yam  furor  humanum  nofiro      peElore  fenfunt 
£xpulit  &  totum  fpirant  f  ramdia  Phoshum. 

which  maloes  them  fo  Sacred,  and  Holy,  thar  they  have  nothing  of  integrity,  or  in- 
deed of  humanity  left  in  them.  I  hope  I  fhallnot  be  thought  impious  any  longer,  upon  this 
point,  1  mean  for  vindicating  Chriftian  Religion  from  the  allaults  of  thefe  men.  Who 
having  the  confidence  to  believe,  or  at  leaft  profefs  themfelves  the  only  inftruments 
which  God  hath  chofen  or  can  choofe  to  teach  and  reform  the  world,  (though  they 
have  neither  Moral  virtues,  nor  Natural  parts  equal  to  other  men  for  the  moft  part) 
have  by  this  pretence  prevail'd  fo  far  upon  the  common  fort  of  people,  and  upon  fome 
too  of  a  better  quality,  that  they  are  perfwaded  their  falvation  or  eternal  damnation 
depends  upon  believing  or  not  believing  of  what  they  fay.  1  would  not  be  underftood> 
to  diflWade  any  from  honouring  the  true  Apoftolical  Teachers,  when  they  fliall  be  re- 
cftabliflied  amon'gft  us,  or  fiom  allowing  them  (even  of  right,  and  not  of  alms  or 
courtefie^  fuch  emoluments  as  may  enable  them  cheerfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
charge,  to  provide  for  their  Children,  and  even  to  ufe  hofpitality  as  they  are  command- 
ed by  St.  Paul.  But  this  1  will  prophefie  before  I  conclude,  that  if  Princes  lhall  per- 
form this  bufinefs  by  halves,  and  leave  any  root  or  this  Clergy  or  Prieft-craft,  as  it 
now  is,  in  the  giound  ;  or  if  that  famous  reformer,  fled  fome  years  fince  out  of  Picardyto 
Gene"ja,  who  is  of  fo  great  renown  for  learning  and  parts,  and  who  promifes  us  fo  perfed 
a  reformation,  fhall  not  in  his  model  wholly  extirpate  this  fort  of  men  j  then  ]  fay  I 
muft  foretel,  that  as  well  the  Magiftrate  as  this  Workman  will  find  themfelves  deceiv- 
ed in  their  expectation,  and  that  the  leaft  fOra  of  this  plant  will  over-run  again  the  whole 
Vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  turn  to  a  diffufive  Papacy  in  every  Diocefs,  perhaps  in " 
every  Parifti:  So  that  God  in  his  mercy  irtfpire  them  to  cut  out  the  core  of  the  ulcer,  and 
the  bag  of  this  impofture,  that  it  may  never  rankle  or  fefter  any  more,  nor  break  ouC 
hereafter,  to  diffufe  new  corruption  and  putrifaftion  through  the  body  6f  Chrift, 
which  is  his  Holy  Church,  nor  to  vitiate  and  infcd:  the  good  order  and  true  policy 
of  Government. 

I  come  now  to  the  lafl:  branch  of  ray  charge,  which  is,  that  I  teach  Princes  villany, 
and  how  to  enfiave  and  opprefs  their  Subjefts ;  in  which  accufation  I  am  dealt  with  as 
poor  Agttoilo  Canini  was,  who,  as  they  report,  being  a  very  learned  Pradifer  of  rhe 
Laws,  and  left  the  only  man  of  this  profeflion  (one  Autumn)  in  our  City,  the  reft  of 
the  Advocates  beitTg  fled  into  the  Country  for  fear  of  a  contagious  Difeafe  which  then 
reigned,  was  commanded  by  our  Judges  to  aftift  with  his  Counfelboth  parties,  and  to 
draw  Pleas  as  well  for  the  defendant  as  the  PlantifF,  elfe  the  Courts  of  Jufticc  mufl: 
have  been  fiiut  up.  In  the  fame  manner  my  accufcrs  handle  me,  and  make  me  fii*fl 
exhort  and  teach  Subjeds  to  throw  off"  their  Princes,  and  then  to  inftruft  Monarchs  how 
to  enfl'ive  and  opprefs  them;  but  I  did  not  expcd  fuch  ingratitude  from  mine  own 
Citizens,  or  to  be  ferved  as  Mofes  was,  when  he  was  upbraided  for  killing  the  Egypti- 
an, by  one  of  his  own  people  for  whofe  fake  he  had  done  it,  whereas  he  believed  they 
would  have  underftood  by  that  adion,  that  he  was  the  perfon  whom  God  intended 
to  make  ufe  of  in  delivering  them  from  the  horrid  flavery  they  were  then  under.  If 
any  man  will  read  over  my  Book  of  the  Prince  with  impartiality  and  ordinary  cha- 
rity, he  will  eafily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend  that  Govern- 
ment, or  thofe  men  there  defcribed,  to  the  world;  much  lefs  to  teach  them  to  trample 
upon  good  men,  and  all  that  is  facred  and  venerable  upon  earth,  Laws,  Religion, 
Honefty,  and  what  not;  if  I  have  been  a  little  too  punftual  in  defigning  thefe  Mon- 
fters,  and  drawn  thera  to  the  life  in  all  their  lineaments  and  colours,  I  hope  mankind 
will  know  them  the  better  to  avoid  them,  ray  Treatife  being  both  a  Satyr  againft 
them,  and  a  true  Charader  of  them.  I  fpeak  nothing  of  great  and  honourable  Pnncer, 
as  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  and  others,  who  have  the  States  and  Orders  of  their 
Kingdoms  v/ith  excellent  Laws  and  Conftitution  to  found  and  maintain  their  Govern- 
Bjent,  and  who  reign  over  rhe  hearts  as  well  as  the  perfons  of  their  fubjeds ;  I  treat 
only  of  thofe  vermin  brt-d  out  of  the  corruption  of  our  own  fmall  Coromon-wcairhs 
and  Cities,  or  engendcr'd  by  the  il!  blafts  that  corae  from  Rome,  Olivaretto  da.  Fermo, 

Borgia, 


